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Another  Unity  Birthday 


It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  Unity  conies  to 
another  anniversary.  For  thirty-nine  years  the  present 
writer  has  responded  to  the  insistent  call  of  the  only 
devil  of  whose  existence  he  is  assured,  viz. :  the 
printer's  devil.  The  hicessant  demand  for  copy  has 
been  steadily  met  in  quantity  however  it  may  have 
fallen  short  in  quality.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
year  the  responsible  editorship  has  been  in  the  same 
pair  of  hands. 

Of  course  these  anniversaries,  like  the  telegraph 
poles  studied  from  the  window  of  a  flying  train,  have 
become  monotonous.  We  have  no  desire  to  undertake 
any  new  statement  of  the  old  causes,  still  less  any  de- 
sire to  discover  fresh  causes  to  champion,  for  the 
rallying  cries  of  thirty-nine  years  a^o  are  still  to  our 
mind  supreme  and  as  imperative  as  ever.  Something 
has  been  achieved,  many  new  friends  have  been  found 
to  help,  many  dear  old  friends  have  fallen  out  by  the 
way,  but  the  old  motto  which  we  put  on  our  title  page 
thirty-nine  years  ago,  is  there  still  and  still  challenges 
all  parties  concerned  to  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

Freedom—Not  only  freedom  from  outside  fetters 
of  outgrown  forms  and  external  creeds,  but  freedom 
from  one's  own  prejudices,  timidities  and  convention- 
alities. 

Felloivship — -Not  only  fellowship  with  those  whom 
we  like  but  with  those  from  whom  we  differ.  Not  the 
fellowship  of  our  "own  household,"  interpreted  by 
denominational,  national  or  racial  lines,  but  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  spirit,  the  fellowship  that  tries  to  make  real 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  all  that  that  should  imply. 

and  Character — The  test  and  measure  of  the  pre- 
ceding quests.  That  is  not  freedom- that  does  not  make 
for  goodness  and  that  is  not  fellowship  that  does  not 
ripen  into  love.  "Character  is  the  stone  that  cuts  all 
other  stones." 

In.  Religion — All  three  of  these  graces  come  into 
their  full  consciousness  and  highest  potency  at  the  altar 
of  religion.  Reverence,  adoration,  humihty,  service,  all 
meet  in  the  devout  life.  Whatever  causes,  and  they 
are  numerous,  which  Unity  has  espoused  as  best  it 
could  during  these  thirty-nine  years,  they  have  all  been 
rooted  in  the  one  great  cause  of  religion,  and  religion 
not  only  as  the  grace  of  the  inner  life,  the  sacred  ex- 
perience of  the  individual,  but  religion  in  the  plural 
number,  religion  in  its  organized  form,  a  social  com- 
pact.   Religion  finds  its  highest  efficiency  and  some  of 


its  sweetest  consolations  in  that  most  enduring,  far 
reaching  and  still  most  potential  of  human  organiz^i- 
tions,  known  as  the  church.  Unity  has  believed  in, 
and  will  continue  to  work  for  the  church,  ever  becom- 
ing, but  never  having  arrived;  the  church  that  seeks 
interdenominational  companionship,  interracial  com- 
radeship, a  church  based  deep  in  the  realities  of  nature, 
the  normalities  of  every  day  life. 

Internationalism,  temperance,  woman's  suffrage,  in- 
dustrial justice,  purified  pohtics,  art,  poetry,  phil- 
osophy, all  these  causes  we  have  tried  to  advance  by 
and  through  the  inspirations  of  universal  religion.  Our 
old  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the  so  called  Liberal  de- 
nominations, Unitarian,  Universalist,  Hicksite,  Pro- 
gressive Friends  and  the  Ethical  Culture  movement, 
still  holds  and  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  claim 
our  cooperative  sympathy,  and  where  they  disappoint, 
our  aim  will  be  to  criticize  by  creation. 

Our  devotion  to  the  Free  Religious  Association,  our 
work  in  and  for  the  Parliament  of  Religions  and  the 
children  thereof,*  the  Congresses  of  Religion  of  the 
various  states  and  the  national  federation,  seeking  syn- 
thesis, still  represent  our  present  attitude  and  our 
future  ambitions. 


Ten  years  ago,  with  our  Thirtieth  Anniversary  in 
mind,  we  appealed  to  our  readers  to  help  decide 
whether  our  Fortieth  Anniversary  should  find  us  re- 
signed on  our  death-bed  or  taking  a  new  hold  on  our 
work  with  a  fresh  lease  on  life.  That  question  would 
be  decided  by  the  fate  of  the  quest,  by  some  thought 
audacious,  the  establishment  of  a  Thirty  Thousand 
Endowment  Fund,  a  fund  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  an  incorporated  body  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  earnings  of  which 
would  be  forever  devoted  to  the  publication  of  ideas 
and  ideals,  through  Unity  as  long  as  it  served  the 
above  described  causes,  and  in  any  other  way  when  in 
the  fullness  of  time  a  better  way  appeared.  We 
asked  for.  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  year  of  its 
life.  At  last,  not  on  its  Thirtieth  Anniversary  but  at 
the  end  of  its  thirty-ninth  year,  ten  years  from  the 
time  we  started,  the  fund  has  reached  $30,047.92,  con- 
tributed by  some  four  hundred  and  sixty  different  sub- 
scribers, all  but  $155  of  which  is  actually  at  work  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Lamson,  Treasurer  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  corporation,  and  this  $155 
subscribed  by  eight  different  persons  is  undoubtedly  as 
good  as  the  bank. 

In  his  long  ministry  of  forty-seven  years  the  Editor 
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of  Unity  has  launched  many  financial  schemes,  a 
goodly  proportion  of  which  have  been  carried  to  frui- 
tion, but  all  things  considered  he  is  inclined  to  think- 
that  this  Unity  Endowment  scheme  is  the  greatest 
triumph,  the  most  remarkable  success,  for  this  under- 
taking was  in  the  interest  of  intangible  things.  It  was 
purely  a  campaign  in  the  interest  of  ideas  and  ideals, 
carried  on  in  the  face  of  the  most  clamorous  "calls," 
for  "immediate  needs"  and  "business  demands." 

The  whole  story  6f  this  fund  has  not  yet  been  told, 
how  could  it?  because  its  friends  have  been  too  busy 
working  on  it,  and  the  triumph  is  too  recent,  but  when 
it  is  told,  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  has  been  literally  gathered  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  nation.  It  has  been 
made  up  of  the  consecrated  "mickle"  of  the  poor  and 
the  lonely,  as  well  as  the  generous  "muckle"  of  the  fa- 
vored. We  content  ourselves  on  this  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary of  our  quest,  by  giving  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
helpers  far  and  near,  many  of  whom  had  to  sow  in 
faith  and  have  passed  to  the  beyond  without  knowing 
of  the  fruition. 

Of  course  ten  years  have  elapsed  in  maturing  this 
Thirtieth  Anniversary  Fund  and  poetic  justice  would 
require  that  our  fund  by  this  time  should  be  forty  and 
not  thirty  thousand,  and  of  course  with  the  "increased 
cost  of  living"  it  is  our  due,  and  vve  Jiave  a  subtle 
"hunch,"  pardon  the  slang,  that  the  additional  ten  thou- 
sand is  coming  from  some  place.  But  we  are  content 
in  being  able  to  say  that  with  this  assured  income 
Unity,  which  has  of  course  "never  paid" — what 
religious  press  has? — but  which  has  also  never  failed 
to  meet  its  obligations,  by  virtue  of  the  free  rent  and 
free  service  of  office  and  editorial  force,  is  compara- 
tively on  "easy  street."  We  are  not  asking  for  more 
money  though  we  are  willing  to  give  the  treasurer's 
address  on  inquiry. 

But  now  we  are  asking  for  more  readers.  Has  not 
the  time  come  for  pushing  along  these  lines?  Is  it 
asking  too  much  that  we  should  come  to  our  Fortieth 
Anniversary,  March  1st,  1918,  with  five  hundred  more 
subscribers  than  we  have  today?  We  have  no  pre- 
miums to  offer.  Our  long  experience  shows  there  is  not 
much  gained  by  short  "trial  subscriptions"  nor  "half 
price  temptations."  The  only  resource  at  our  com- 
mand that  promises  permanent  results  is  the  good  will 
of  our  readers.  We  turn  to  them  in  this  critical  junc- 
ture when  civilization  and  religion  itself  are  being 
tested  as  never  before.  We  do  not  ask  now  for  your 
money,  but  we  ask  for  a  bit  of  yourselves.  Are  there 
not  somewhere  in  these  distracted  times,  when  our 
country  is  menaced  by  far  reaching  infidelity  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy,  the  claim  of  Christianity,  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Nazarene,  at  least  five  hundred  other  people 
who,  if  they  knew  of  Unity,  would  be  glad  to  be  en- 
rolled among  its  readers  ? 


Think  about  it,  dear  readers,  and  take  this  last  word 
written  on  the  last  day  before  the  Editor  takes  his 
annual  "Escape"  from  the  Chicago  March  weather,  as 
an  expression  of  his  unbounded  gratitude  and  un- 
measured love  and  continuous  loyalty.  Bless  you  all! 
In  order  to  do  as  well  in  the  future  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past  we  must  do  better.  Will  every  reader  try 
to  double  his  reading  capacity  by  sending  us  one  new 
name  ? 


With  this  issue,  the  Senior  Editor  takes  his  annual 
flight  and  his  connection  with  the  Chicago  office  will 
l)e  attenuated.  We  hope  it  will  be  an  occasion  by 
which  our  readers  may  be  favored  with  more  wit  and 
wisdom  from  our  associates.  From  time  to  time  as 
opportunity  offers,  there  will  be  "editorial  correspon- 
dence," but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Unity  work  con- 
tinues and  Unity  is  doing  business  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre.  In  our  news  column,  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  Centre  for  Sunday  and  week-day  activ- 
ities during  the  month  of  March  are  announced. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  February  4  gives  elaborate 
consideration  of  the  incidental  issues  in  connection 
with  the  beneficent  attempt  to  avert  war.  Is  it  not  an  i 
immense  assumption,  vitiating  logic  and  conscience, 
tiiat  charges  a  reluctance  to  precipitate  the  United 
States  into  this  awfuh  imbroglio  as  evidence  of  anti- 
British  feeling,  and  is  it  not  a  still  wilder  assumption 
which  declares  that  precipitating  the  United  States 
into  this  war  with  its  long-armed  manoeuverings 
would  hasten  the  end  of  the  war?  And  is  not  an  end 
of  the  war  brought  about  by  more  widows'  tears  and 
orphans'  cries  just  the  kind  of  an  end  that  does  not 
end?  Peace  is  born  of  love  and  not  of  hate.  War  is 
impossible  without  hate,  and  if  the  United  States  and 
Germany  refuse  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  it  is, 
because  they'  do  not  adequately  hate  one  another ;  but 
can  we  not  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  hate  Germany 
and  continue  to  love  England  and  all  the  rest  of  them  ? 


Unity  has  not  always  rejoiced  in  the  aggressive 
and  oftentimes  belligerent  partisanship  of  James  R. 
Mann,  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  it  rejoices  greatly  in  Mr.  Mann's  sane  atti- 
tude toward  the  insane  mania  for  preparedness,  imme- 
diateness,  and  a  general  haste  to  force  the  issue 
between  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  and  the  United 
States  Government,  while  it  has  so  long  been  blinking 
at  so  many  inconveniences,  not  to  say  affronts,  from 
another  of  the  belligerent  parties.  A  nation  which  has 
indulged  in  such  profitable  neutrality  on  the  one  side 
cannot  ruthlessly  plunge  one  hundred  million  people 
into  war  on  account  of  certain  incivilities  and  indig- 
nities which  it  has  suffered  from  the  other  side,  in- 
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cident  to  its  proximity  to  a  continental  madness.  Mr. 
Mann's  amendment  to  the  record  breaking  house  ap- 
propriation bill  was  not  only  timely  but  prophetic  in 
its  wisdom.  The  fifty-five  million  dollars  naval  fund 
carried  with  it  the  "reaffirmation  of  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  settle  its  international  disputes  by  mediation 
or  arbitration."  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  United 
States  if  its  Senate  refuses  to  endorse  Mr.  Mann's 
appeal  to  reason. 


Prohibition  and  Woman's  Suffrage  seem  to  be  run- 
ning a  race  on  the  Federal  course.  The  friends  of 
woman's  sufiFrage  have  exulted  in  the  twelve  states 
and  one  territory  which  crowned  their  many  years  of 
faithful  labor.  Almost  at  an  unexpected  moment  here 
come  two  and  possibly  three  more  states.  North 
Dakota  and  Ohio  sure,  and  Indiana  only  waiting  the 
governor's  signature.  Illinois  has  lost  its  prestige  of 
being  the  only  state  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Now 
come  Indiana  and  Ohio,  Maine  has  just  provided  for 
a  referendum,  and-  the  rest  are  sure  to  follow.  We 
realize  that  the  word  "limited"  is  somewhat  aggravat- 
ing, but  it  becomes  the  rational  worker  to  be  devoutly 
thankful  for  points  already  gained.  Practically  the 
principle  of  woman's  suffrage  is  triumphantly  recog- 
nized when  a  right  to  vote  for  President  and  all  the 
other  officers  at  the  option  of  the  people  except  such 
as  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mentioned  in  the  state 
constitutions,  which  in  most  cases  are  such  threadwom 
tatters  that  the  demand  for  a  new  garment  is  urgent. 
The  rest  of  the  way  is  simply  a  matter  of  dilligent 
effort.  Woman's  Suffrage  has  every  cause  for  con- 
gratulation and  a  hopeful  outlook.  If  the  women's 
cause  persists,  it  may  even  yet  overtake  the  temper- 
ance cause,  with  which  it  has  more  in  common  than  a 
mere  propinquity  of  agitation.  The  triumph  of  one 
is  the  triumph  of  both.   Hurrah ! 


It  is  not  for  us  to  interpret  Mr.  Ford's  motive  in 
tendering  his  shop  to  the  government  in  case  of  need. 
But  it  must  have  been  a  jar  to  the  captains  of  industry 
and  the  fighting  bankers  who  quietly  look  forward  to 
an  increased  prosperity  in  case  of  war.  When  the 
DuPonts  and  the  Bethlehem  Works  and  the  patriots 
of  Wall  Street  offer  their  business  plants,  rather  than 
their  hired  men  or  their  wife's  relations,  to  the  govern- 
ment, we  will  begin  to  have  a  war  that  is  inspiring. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  not  mistake  shams  for  realities. 
There  is  a  tin-horn  patriotism  and  a  flag-pole  valor 
that-  is  tremendously  depressing  at  the  recruiting  sta- 
tions. 


The  latest  achievement  in  show-window  patriotism 
is  an  electric  contrivance  that  waves  the  flag  by 
machinery.  (?) 


A  President— Not  a  Dictator 

While  the  partisan  motive  is  subject  to  question  and 
always  deplorable  when  great  issues  are  at  stake,  we 
can  but  regard  the  unexpected  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  a  large  number  of  senators  to  give  to  President 
Wilson  carte  blanche  power  to  do  what  he  will  and 
when  he  will  along  the  sensitive  picket  line  between 
peace  and  war,  as  a  return  to  sanity.  The  blighting 
curse  of  military  philosophy  is  that  it  assumes  that 
ultimatums,  "overt  acts,"  and  the  haste  of  the  battle- 
field are  justified  at  critical  junctures  between  nations 
— a  philosophy  which  has  been  left  behind  a  long  way 
in  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  between  individuals. 
The  man  who  takes  a  shot-gun  along  when  he  carries 
a  grievance  to  the  neighbor  that  joins  him  is  known 
for  what  he  is,  either  as  a  bully  or  as  a  law-breaker, 
perhaps  both. 

The  President  is  still  the  servant  of  the  people,  not 
the  dictator.  It  is  his  protection  as  well  as  duty  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority.  A  pugnacious 
orator,  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  referendum  as  to  war. 
"Imagine,"  he  says,  "a  case  where  the  vote  is  close ; 
what  would  the  administration  do  under  such  circum- 
stances?" Do  what  it  does  always:  try  as  best  it  can 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  democratic  majority, 
or  if  the  emergency  is  such  that  his  conscience  will 
not  allow  him  to  yield  to  the.  wish  of  the  majority, 
there  is  always  the  honorable  open  door  of  resignation. 
He  can  give  back  the  trust  which  he  is  unwilling  to 
execute. 

Ultimatums  belong  to  beasts  of  prey.  They  are 
tiger  tactics.  The  boy  who  struts  around  with  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder,  daring  anyone  to  knock  it  off,  is  a  boy 
and  a  very  silly  boy  at  that  and  the  chances  are  he  adds 
to  silliness  an  element  of  cowardice.  The  highest  test 
of  courage,  as  the  experience  of  everybody  shows,  is 
to  keep  cool  in  a  hot  time,  exercise  patience  when  the 
temptation  is  to  "pitch  in."  Fury  is  not  philosophy. 
It  was  the  fell  ultimatum  in  1914  that  brought  about 
this  horrible  calamity.  If  the  time  for  an  answer  had 
been  expressed  in  days  and  not  in  hours,  the  war  prob- 
ably would  have  been  averted.  Certainly  if  it  had  been 
expressed  in  weeks  and  not  in  days,  the  war  would 
have  been  impossible.  War  comes  when  the  contend- 
ing parties  withdraw  their  feet  from  under  the  same 
table,  and  peace  will  come  whenever  these  parties  will 
put  their  feet  back  under  the  same  table,  and  it  will 
come  in, no  other  way.  Pacifists  are  busy  in  discuss- 
ing a  minimum  program  for  peace.  The  ultimate  and 
adequate  minimum  for  which  Unity  asks  is  to  get 
together,  put  your  feet  under  the  same  table,  any- 
where, under  any  provocation,  and  the  chances  are  that 
all  the  rest  will  follow.  "Peace  without  victory"  may 
seem  more  distant  now  than  ever,  but  it  contains  the 
maximum  of  military  strategy  as  well  as  of  civilized 
statesmanship. 
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Mrs.  Carrie  Collins  Reed 

Another  gentle  spirit,  a  potent  personaHty,  an  ap- 
parently indispensable  element  in  the  life  and  work  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  All  Souls  Church  and  Unity 
has  been  taken  from  us. 

The  finer  elements  were  delicately  combined  in  Mrs. 
Reed;  an  air  of  refinement  enveloped  her.  She  was 
attuned  by  culture  to  the  finer  enjoyments  of  life. 
Music,  art  and  poetrj-  were  hers  to  enjoy.  Language 
for  her  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  her  knowledge 
of  languages. 

A  sense  of  breadth,  a  power  to  grasp  things  broad 
and  things  far,  went  with  her.  She  had  appropriated 
history  and  delighted  in  philosophy. 

And  lastly  hers  was  the  heroism  that  gives  the  cour- 
age to  endure,  the  valor  of  patience,  the  conquering 
power  to  persist.  She  met  the  last  foe  with  a  cheer. 
Hers  was  a  valor  that  renders  the  achievements  on 
battlefields  coarse  and  cheap. 

All  these  elements  ripened  in  her  into  a  talent  for 
service.  The  companionship  of  the  cultivated,  the 
privileges  of  the  favored  classes  were  open  to  her  but 
she  preferred  to  give  the  margin  of  time,  strength  and 
means  beyond  the  demands  of  her  own  home  to  the 
service  of  little  children,  the  ministry  of  a  liberal  re- 
ligion in  darkened  homes.  For  eleven  years  and  a  half 
she  worked  in  the  Sunday  School  of  All  Souls  Churcli, 
for  eight  of  these  years  she  was  the  Superintendent. 
She  neglected  the  boulevards  in  the  interest  of  the 
alleys.  She  knew  the.  way  up  the  back  stairs  on  side 
streets  into  the  homes  of  poverty,  of  sickness  and  of 
sin,  and  the  left  hand  never  knew  what  the  right  hand 
was  doing.  She  has  written  her  own  epitaph  on  the 
hearts  of  little  children  and  when  she  is  forgotten  by 
her  comrades  her  little  children  will  grow  up  and  call 
her  blessed.  The  following  lines  of  Mrs.  Reed's  own 
composing  were  read  by  her  friend,  comrade  and  co- 
worker, the  Editor  of  Unity,  by  the  side  of  the  open 
grave  in  Rosehill  on  the  twenty-first  of  February. 

On  thy  warm  and  fragrant  breast  I  lie, 

Dear  earth-mother, 
An  humble  wondering  child,  nor  try, 

To  know  thy  untamed  heart. 

Thy  joyous  pulses  in  the  ground, 

Eternal  mother, 
In  mine  ears  their  rhythms  sound 

With  whisperings  low  of  life. 

From  thy  warm  and  streaming  breast, 

Fruitful  mother. 
Life's  full  richness  have  I  pressed. 

To  thine  arms  I  come — for  rest. 

If  a  book  is  dull,  that  is  a  matter  between  itself  and 
its  maker;  but  if  it  makes  me  duller  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  been,  T  have  a  grievance. 

Samuel  McChord  Crothers. 


A  Lincoln  Pilgrimage 

(Concluded.) 

SERVICE  AT  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Sunday  Evening,  February  11,  1917. 

J^ev  E.  L.  Powell,  Minister  of  the  Christian 
Church,  said,  by  way  of  introduction:  "There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was — I  wonder  if  the 
men  of  the  South  who  wore  the  gray  and  the  men  of 
the  North  who  wore  the  blue  can  as  a  matter  of  deep 
conviction  complete  that  sentence  with  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  As  one  who  has  come  to  middle 
age  and  therefore  is  not  old  enough  to  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  great  struggle,  but  as  one  who  has  lived 
and  thought  sufficiently  long  in  studying  the  meaning 
of  the  great  currents  and  tides  of  human  history,  I 
desire  to  register  my  profound  conviction  in  the  light 
of  the  benediction  and  blessing  which  has  followed  the 
struggle,  that  there  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose 
name  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  a  Southern  man  with 
all  the  traditions  and  memories  of  the  South  deep  in 
my  heart,  I  am  here  to  say  that  I  profoundly  believe 
that  Lincoln  was  God-guided  and  God-inspired  to  do 
the  work  which  was  done.  He  spake  the  message  of 
Jesus,  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand," 
and  that  text,  from  the  lips  of  the  Master  himself, 
made  inevitable  the  conflict.  But  out  of  it  has  come 
no  artificial  meaning  based  upon  formal  or  constitu- 
tional statements,  but  a  union  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
the  North  and  the  blood  of  the  South,  for,  whether 
we  of  the  South  meant  it  or  not,  we  were  contributing 
through  our  self-sacrifice  a  heroic  endeavor  to  the 
fulfillment  of  God's  purpose  that  there  should  be  on 
this  American  continent  one  Nation,  one  people,  one 
flag,  in  order  that  we  should  be  prepared  at  this  very 
hour  to  play  such  a  part  in  the  great  world  history  as 
makes  us  thrill  in  anticipation." 

Mr.  Powell  then  introduced  Colonel  Andrew 
McCowan,  who  knew  Lincoln  and  loved  him  and  who 
m  the  following  words  ])resented  Dr.  Robb  Zaring: 

"Tomorrow  will  be  the  108th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Many  of  us  participated  in 
the  ceremony  when  President  Roosevelt  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Memorial  Building  on  the  Lincoln  fann. 
Many  of  us  were  present  eighteen  months  later  when 
President  Taft  dedicated  the  completed  building  which 
enshrines  the  humble  log  cabin  in  which  that  great 
son  of  Kentucky  was  born. 

"I  met  President  Lincoln  four  times  during  the  war; 
once  on  the  battle  lines  of  the  Army  of  Potomac  where 
it  confronted  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  I  saw 
him  once  under  fire  when  (ieneral  Early's  army  had 
come  from  Petersburg  to  capture  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. I  saw  the  fight  between  the  2nd  Division  of 
my  corps  with  which  my  battery  was  and  had  arrived 
from  City  Point  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  defeat 
General  Early's  men.  Then  I  saw  President  Lincoln 
stand  upon  the  parapet  over  Stevens'  Point,  watching 
the  fight.   The  next  morning  Early's  army  had  gone. 

I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  twice  at  the  White  House  just 
fifty-two  years  ago  and  shook  hands  with  him  the  last 
time  two  months  before  his  assassination.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  been  requested  to  introduce  the 
distinguished  speakers  this  evening.  It  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege for  us  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
Rev.  D.  Robb  Zaring,  editor  of  the  Northwestern 
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Christian  Advocate,  speaking  on  ''Lincohi,  the  Great 
Artist,"  and  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  who  will 
speak  on  "Lincoln,  the  Prophet." 

These  two  addresses  struck  the  high-water  mark 
among  all  the  utterances  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten 
expedition  and  we  await  a  later  opportunity  to  offer 
them  in  full  to  our  readers. 


The  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  University 

(From  stenographic  notes  by  A.  L.  K. ) 

February  i2.  i917. 

Early  Monday  morning  we,  passengers  on  the  spe- 
cial Chicago  train,  arrived  ^t  the  University  to  find 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  full  celebration. 

A  program  covering  three  days  and  embracing  over 
one  hundred  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
had  been  already  in  progress  for  two  days,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  among  this  galaxy  of  mas- 
culine speakers  two  women  students  modestlv  shone 
and  represented  their  sisters.  Our  party  brought  a 
fresh  contingent  of  orators,  filling  up  the  third  day 
to  overflowing.  The  character  and  history  of  Lincoln 
were  described  from  every  aspect  and  the  list  of  de- 
scriptive adjectives  exhausted.  Lack  of  space  pre- 
cludes any  detailed  mention  of  the  splendid  utterances, 
the  floods  of  oratory  inspired  by  the  unique  subject, 
and  we  can  only  grasp  here  and  there  a  brief  expres- 
sion standing  out  from  the  general  brilliancy  of  the 
occasion. 

Fred  A.  Jones,  speaking  for  the  student  body,  of- 
fered the  following  welcome  to  the  Chicago  delegation  : 

Friends,  gathered  to  celebrate  with  ii.s  the  holiday  dearest 
to  L.  M.  U.,  we  greet  you.  Not  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
which  a  very  few  years  ago  consisted  of  a  single  building  and 
a  handful  of  students  do  we  now  welcome  you,  nor  yet  to 
the  more  pretentious  institution  which  we  hope  to  see  here 
in  the  near  future,  but  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  as  you 
now  find  it,  we  give  you  hearty  welcome. 

You  find  at  present  a  modest  school  in  both  numbers  and 
worldly  wealth,  but  L.  M.  U.  is  bigger  than  the  number  of 
its  students  and  its  wealth  is  not  measured  in  buildings  and 
dollars.  It  is  a  big  school,  because  of  what  it  has  ac- 
complished and  because  of  its  high  aims  and  ideals.  Tt  is 
rich  in  a  highly  capable,  willing  and  earnest  body  of  students, 
and  fortunate  in  a  location  that  in  beauty  and  fitness  for  its 
work  cannot  be  surpassed. 

There  are  many  things  in  our  school  which  are  distinctly 
original  and  unique,  and  we  feel  that  many  of  the  departments 
merit  approval.  Our  farm  of  six  hundred  acres  we  hope  to 
make  a  model  for  all  the  farmers  of  this  section ;  our  new 
barn  for  general  farm  and  dairy  purposes  is  not  surpassed  in 
East  Tennessee ;  connected  with  the  ever-increasing  dairy 
herd  is  a  well  equipped  creamery  of  large  capacity,  turning 
out  products  whose  excellence  speaks  well  for  the  students 
who  do  the  work.  The  woodworking  department  makes,  not 
only  good  furniture,  but  develops  good  workmen-  as  well.  Our 
little  print  shop  produces  work  that  is  equally  good.  These 
and  other  industries  furnish  the  employment  by  which  four- 
fifths  of  our  boys  and  girls  earn  all  or  part  of  their  ex 
penses. 

The  literary  work  is  not  behind  the  industrial.  Good  and 
practical  courses  are  given  in  Literary,  in  Scientific  and  in 
Commercial  subjects;  in  Music,  in  Domestic  Science  and  in 
Agriculture.  We  rejoice  in  a  faculty  that  has  the  interests 
of  the  students  genuinely  at  heart.  The  four  Literary  and 
Debating  Societies  count  ninety  per  cent  of  the  students  as 
their  members  and  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work  is 
never  failing. 

But  you  cannot  sufficiently  appreciate  these  things  by  merely 
hearing  me  tell  of  them.    I  hope  you  may  find  time  to  see 


them  all  for  yourselves.  May  your  stay  with  us  be  most 
pleasant  and  may  our  acquaintance  not  end  with  this  single 
visit.  You  are  always,  and  at  this  time  especially,  welcome  to 
Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Later  in  the  session,  two  or  three  other  students 
confronted  the  audience,  and  their  manly,  simple  man- 
ner of  speaking,  and  the  earnest  appreciation  of  and 
enthusiasm  for  this  great  opportunity  of  education 
offered  to  them,  spoke  volumes  for  the  splendid  work 
of  this  splendid  institution.  The  corner  of  the  hall 
where  were  gathered  seven  hundred  students  from 
the  mountain  homes  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  most  attractive  spot  in  a  surrounding 
country,  indoors  and  out,  of  exceptional  beauty.  The 
bright,  earnest  eyes,  the  evident  appreciation  of  the 
fine  thoughts  offered  from  the  platform,  the  simple 
dress,  the  modest,  refined  manners,  the  helpful  hands 
and  beatitiful  voices  of  these  happy  boys  and  girls 
were  the  focus  of  all  eyes  and  the  inspiration  of  all 
speakers. 

The  story  of  the  assassination  was  told  by  Major 
Rathbone  of  Chicago,  whose  father  and  mother  sat 
in  the  theatre  box  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  that 
tragic  occasion. 

"Lincoln  and  Law-Enforcement"  was  the  subject 
of  the  address  of  William  Hale  Thompson,  the  Mayor 
of  Chicago. 

Greetings  from  many  colleges  were  brought  by  their 
representatives.  Among  this  group  was  Professor 
M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  said,  in  part : 

"A  year  ago  I  undertook  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  influence  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  history,  as  well  as  of  characters  in  fiction,  upon 
people  now  living.  In  97  per  cent  of  all  the  cases 
suggested,  one  name  was  mentioned  as  the  name  of 
the  individual  who  had  exercised  the  greatest  influence, 
had  made  the  strongest  appeal,  and  that  name  was 
the  name  of  the  man  whose  memory  we  are  today 
celebrating.  This  institution,  founded  in  the  memory 
of  this  great  man,  ought  to  be  a  constant  appeal  to 
every  student  on  this  campus. 

"There  is  another  advantage  which  this  university 
l;ossesses,  and  that  is  its  isolation,  its  situation  away 
from  the  too  stimulating  and  too  exciting  influences 
of  the  world.  Most  of  us  come  from  surroundings 
in  which  there  are  influences  at  work  that  rob  us  of 
early  simplicity,  that  attitude  of  docility  which  is  es- 
sential for  efifective  education.  You  recall  that  Lin- 
coln said  that  he  did  not  have  much  education.  As 
he  came  to  full  maturity  he  could  read  and  write  a 
little,  but  not  much  else,  and  he  said,  'All  the  educa- 
tion that  I  have  received  since  has  been  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity.'  But  throughout  his  life,  as  all 
who  have  written  of  his  attitude  toward  knowledge 
testify,  he  maintained  his  attitude  of  docility,  his  eager- 
ness to  get  knowledge,  placidity  of  mind,  and  the 
attitude  which  enabled  him  to  assimilate  the  knowl- 
edge with  which  he  came  in  contact. 

"I  see  before  me  tonight  many  students  in  this  insti- 
tution. Some  may  be  regretting  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  in  centers  where  there  is  great  stir  and  excitement. 
I  think  it  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  they  are 
here.  With  too  many  university  students  of  about 
nineteen  and  twenty,  we  can  see  in  the  expression 
of  their  faces,  in  the  attittide  of  their  bodies,  that 
they  have  become  sophisticated,  that  knowledge  has- 
lost  its  appeal  toward  them,  and  that  there  is  no 
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warmth  or  enthusiasm  for  the  things  which  the  insti- 
tution of  learning  offers.  I  have  seen  in  other  institu- 
tions, not  alone  in  colleges,  but  further  down,  down 
in  the  secondary  schools  and  even  in  the  grades,  an 
attitude  of  indocility,  pupils  who  sit  in  their  seats 
and  scoff  at  their  instructor — they  know  more  than 
he  does. 

"Under  the  conditions  here  it  seems  to  me  docility 
can  be  preserved,  and  I  think  the  students  should 
take  that  as  a  matter  of  congratulation.  We  have 
not  noticed  a  single  one  of  these  mountaineer  stu- 
dents that  seemed  to  be  blase,  but  all  seemed  to  be 
full  of  freshness  and  enthusiasm. 

"As  I  look  at  Lincoln's  life  and  education,  1  realize 
\hat  he  still,  even  with  his  meager  education,  achieved 
the  highest  things.  He  wrote  the  purest  English  that 
has  been  produced  in  the  language,  and  in  every  way 
he  exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of  individual  "devel- 
opment, and  I  believe  the  reason  is  that  throughout 
his  life  he  remained  simple,  docile.  Knowledge  al- 
ways bred  enthusiasm  in  him,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  add  to  his  knowledge  and 
particularly  to  apply  it  to  the  practical  situations 
in  life.  I  want  to  congratulate  those  connected 
with,  this  institution  that  they  have  here  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  a  simple,  wholesome  virility  which 
will  in  the  highest  sense  bring  success,  and  I  want  to 
bid  the  heartiest  Godspeed  to  this  Lincoln  Memorial 
University." 


The  twin  thought  was  brought  out  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Towne  of  Minnesota,  who  in  speaking  on 
"Lincoln,  His  Own  University,"  emphasized  the^  value 
of  that  isolation  which  so  helped  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  inner  life,  both  mental  and  spiritual, 
of  the  backwoods  boy.  The  loneliness  of  souls  in 
wTiich  are  planted  the  seeds  of  greatness  often  proves 
a  large  factor  in  character  building. 

Scores  of  members  of  legislatures,  both  state  and 
national,  ministers,  bankers  and  business  men  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  added  their  laurels  to  the 
magnificent  wreath  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican. 


The  final  word  of  the  three  days'  conference  was 
spoken  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago.    He  said: 

"The  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  of  Chicago,  in  the 
persons  of  a  score  or  more  of  its  workers,  brings 
greeting  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  The 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  in  Chicago  is  the  creation 
of  All  Souls  Church,  a  church  based  upon  Lincoln's 
creed,  for  he  said:  'When  a  church  is  based  upon 
the  Golden  Rule,  that  church  will  I  join.' 

"I  have  longed  for  years  for  a  chance  to  talk  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  university;  I  am  conversant 
with  its  history,  but  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  me  to  deliver  the  message  that  is  in  my  heart,  nor 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintances  that  I  crave  in  this  pres- 
ence. Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  this  talk  of  Lincoln 
that  you  have  listened  to  these  three  days,  all  the  com- 
pliments that  have  fallen  from  our  too  fluent  lips,  fill 
me  with  anxiety.  Let  us  beware  how  selfish  men  ex- 
ploit the  disinterested  Lincoln !  Beware  lest  men  actu- 
ated by  hate  and  prejudice  may  mouth  the  words  of 
the  great  Lincoln,  who  belonged  not  to  the  North  or 
the  South,  not  to  state  or  nation,  but  to  humanity ! 


Here  is  the  test  of  this  university,  here  is  the  measure 
of  our  appreciation  of  this  great  prophet  of  humanity 
— how  broad  are  your  sympathies,  how  free  are  your 
minds?  Have  you  liberated  yourself  from  the  preju- 
dices of  race,  of  sects  and  of  sections?  That  is  the 
true  test  of  love  of  Lincoln  which  we  carry  in  our 
hearts. 

"Let  others  call  an  Italian  a  Dago,  a  Jew  a  Sheenie^ 
an  Irishman  a  Paddy,  or  spell  Negro  with  two  g's. 
Don't  you  students  of  this  'Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity' dare  do  it,  for  you  would  dishonor  your  Alma 
Mater  thereby,  for  you  know  that  the  banana  peddler 
on  your  streets  talks  the  language  of  Dante  and 
whistles  the  tunes  which  your  experts  can  scarcely  in- 
terpret on  the  piano.  You  know  very  well  that  the 
old  iron  man,  the  old  clothes  man  has  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  of  Paul  and  of  the 
Nazarene,  and  you  ought  to  begin  to  know  that  the 
blackest  skin  contains  a  soul  akin  to  that  of  a  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  of  a  Frederick  Douglas  or  of  a  Booker  T. 
\\'ashington. 

"Measure  the  quality  of  your  culture  by  the  breadth 
of  your  .sympathies,  by  your  faith  in  the  powers  of 
peace  and  the  potency  of  love.  Do  not  insult  your 
great  name  by  masking  behind  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  interest  of  force  and  war  and  bloodshed, 
for  there  is  a  mightier  force  in  the  world  now.  At 
some  other  time  and  place  I  wish  I  might  discuss  it, 
but  I  take  my  few  miiuites  and  ask  that  the  message 
that  1  bear  from  the  Lincoln  Centre  as  interpreted 
in  words  by  one  of  our  own  poets,  be  interpreted  by 
the  voice  of  the  chorister  of  All  Souls  Church,  and 
I  ask  you  to  join  in  the  chorus  as  Miss  Jennie  John- 
son sings  for  me  the  message  of  Lincoln  Centre  of 
Chicago  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  And 
as  you  sing,  watch  the  refrain.  Now  it  is  youth,  anon 
it  is  peace,  and  last  it  is  love." 

LINCOLN  SOLDIERS. 


Lincoln  soldiers  were  our  fathers,  in  the  name  of  Liberty: 
.As  Christ  died  to  make  men  hoh-,  as  they  died  to  make  men 
free, 

We  would  live  to  make  men  noble,  and  would  dwell  in  unity, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Glory,  glory,  Hallelujah!    Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah!, 
Glory,  glory,  Hallelujah,  as  we  go  marching  on ! 

Lincoln  soldiers  were  our  fathers,  Lincoln  soldiers  would 
we  be ; 

We  would  live  for  Right  and   Justice,  as  they  died  for 
Liberty ; 

We  would  rim  with  white  the  banner  that  they  flung  above 
the  free, 

As  youth  goes  marching  on. 

We  would  learn  today's  new  duties  from  each  fresh  occa- 
sion's plea; 

We  would  lift  our  weaker  brotlier  with  our  love,  where'er 
he  be; 

We  would  hush  the  mouth  of  cannon  in  all  lands  and  on 
the  sea, 

As  peace  goes  marching  on. 

Lincoln  soldiers  marching  onward  in  the  noontide's  golden 
glow. 

We  would  pluck  the  wayside  thistle  and  would  lay  its  proud 
head  low, 

We  would  plant  a  flower  wherever  there  is  soil  for  flower 
to  grow, 

As  love  goes  marching  on. 

Evelyn  H.  Walker. 

 A.  L.  K. 
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Address  of  Welcome  and  Responses 


At  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
February  13,  1917 


Mr.  Ralph  A.  Tingle,  First  Vice-President  of  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce ;  We  feel  highly  honored  by  yonr 
presence  here  this  morning  and  on  behalf  of  this  dear 
city  of  ours  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  a 
most  cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome. 

Cincinnati  has  a  tender  spot  for  that  great  man 
whose  birthplace  you  have  visited.  Cincinnati  has 
always  had  a  very  great  interest  in  your  city  and  Cin- 
cinnati's heart  went  out  to  you  at  the  time  of  your 
affliction  by  fire  years  ago.  Cincinnati's  heart  also 
rejoices  with  you  in  your  great  prosperity.  We  often 
talk  of  you  and  many  of  us  frequently  say  we  wisli  we 
had  a  little  bit  more  of  the  "Chicago  push." 

We  cover  almost  as  luuch  ground  as  you  do,  we 
have  seventy-two  square  miles  of  city  here  and  have 
many  institutions  of  which  we  are  proud.  I  believe  we 
are  the  only  city  that  has  built  its  own  railroad,  namely 
the  Cincinnati  and  Southern.  In  our  banking  business 
last  year  Cincinnati  ranked  as  the  twelfth  citv  of  tliis 
great  country  and  its  bank  clearings  were  one  and 
tliree  quarter  billion  dollars. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  hope  your  stay  will  be 
pleasant  and  that  this  short  stay  in  Cincinnati  will  be 
one  of  the  bright  spots  in  your  hearts. 

The  little  poem  which  I  am  about  to  read  I  believe 
expresses  the  pride  of  all  of  us  in  our  own  city : 

A  garden,  a  perfect  mosaic,  deep  green  against  the  blackest 
of  loam, 

Spread  out  near  a  little  log  cabin—an  obscure  but  imniaculatc 
home. 

I  paused  to  admire — who  could  help  it? — the  weedless  expanse 
near  the  door 

Where  pleased  with  my  pleasured  inspection,  stood  a  nianimv 
of  years  that  are  yore. 

"A  beautiful  garden,"  I  ventured.    She  cupped  a  brown  hand 
to  her  ear ; 

"Fine  garden,"  I  shouted,  "Oh  sholy!    It  ought  to  be  fine— 
I  live  here  !" 

I  went  on  my  way  with  a  sermon,  the  greatest  I  ever  had 
heard — 

The  highest  paid  preacher  existent  could  never  have  added 
a  word. 

Were  every  human   who  cumbers   the   tiniest  s\>ot   of  the 
earth 

To  see  that  the  place  he  inhabits — the  work,  brain  or  fingers 
give  birth, 

Stood  perfect  as  e'er  he  could  make  it— dear  God!  what  a 

different  sphere ! 
I-et's  borrow  our  motto  from  "Mammy"— "U  ought  to  be 

fine — I  live  here." 

Response  to  Welcome  by  Jeiikin  Lluyd  Jones:  It  is 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  stand  here  for  the  moiuent 
and  speak  a  word  of  response  and  appreciation  on 
behalf  of  your  neighboring  city  of  Chicago. 

I  take  it  that  neither  Cincinnati  nor  Chicago  is  to 
be  weighed  in  this  presence  by  the  statistics  of  business 
or  the  extent  of  territory.  W  e  have  been  on  a  jiil- 
grimage  to  the  shrines  that  celebrate  not  tiie  triumiih 
of  matter  but  the  splendid  realizations  of  sjjirit.  If 
Chicago  has  nothing  to  offer  in  competition  witli  Cin- 
cinnati but  our  geographical  extent  and  our  commercial 
triumphs  it  may  well  be  silent  at  this  moment  and  in 
this  place.  I  am  glad  that  Chicago  here  completes  this 
itinerary  in  the  interest  of  spirit.    We  rejoice  in  our 


welcome  here  because  tliis  was  the  home  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  the  great  Lyman  Beecher  and  many 
other  prophets  and  preachers.  It  has  been  the  cradle 
of  ideals.  It  has  been  the  training' school  of  music 
and  art.  It  has  realized  the  sjjlendid  ambitions  of 
America  by  absorbing  and  ennobling  representatives 
of  many  nations,  various  races  and  creeds.  By  and 
through  its  international  sympathies  it  has  become  the 
great  metropolitan,  cosmopolitan  center  that  it  is.  On 
behalf  of  the  Chicago  of  David  Swing,  of  Robert  Coll- 
yer,  of  Frances  Willard  and  of  Jane  Addams  we  thank 
\'0u.  We  would  represent  the  Chicago  that  has 
achieved  the  best  and  perhaps  the  most  complete  law 
for  child  protection,  established  the  first  Juvenile 
courts  in  the  United  States.  I  speak  for  the  Chicago 
of  the  small  parks  and  many  field  houses,  the  Chicago 
libraries,  museums,  settlements  and  progressive 
churches  and  I  speak  for  the  Chicago  of  leadership 
along  lines  of  reform  and  education ;  I  speak  for  the 
seven  thousand  school  teachers  of  Chicago  ;  I  speak 
perhaps  for  the  two  thousand  ministers  of  Chicago ; 
distrusted  as  thev  may  be  in  certain  quarters,  still  they 
are  the  guardians  of  that  patriotism  that  rests  in  ideas 
and  not  in  force. 

We  have  been  down  along  the  lines  of  past  conten- 
tions and  have  beei^  tutored  by  the  harmonies  there 
found  to  realize  that  noble  as  it  is  to  do  one's  duty  with 
the  bullet,  it  is  stiU  more  noble  to  do  one's  duty  with 
the  ballot.  We  have  been  down  to  take  a  lesson  in  a 
citizenship  that  rests  in  the  instrumentalities  of  intelli- 
gence and  love  rather  than  of^  violence  and  hate.  We 
are  here  to  say  that  we  want  to  be  tutored  by  Cincin- 
nati on  lines  of  art  and  nntsic  as  well  we  may.  But 
we  are  not  here  to  compare  notes — it  is  neither  Cin- 
cinnati nor  Chicago,  it  is  not  Ohio  nor  Illinois,  it  is 
not  even  the  United  States  of  America  but  it  is  the 
whole  round  world  that  is  interested  when  the  name 
of  Lincoln  is  mentioned.  So  let  us  lay  aside  our 
conceits  that  we  may  in  some  way  justify  our  apy)re- 
ciation  and  realize  tiie  true  enthusiasm  for  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

(Jther  brief  responses  were  made  by  Dr.  Gage,  by 
Bishop  Fallows,  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Wil.son  and  by  Mr. 
Clifford  Rowe  s]/eaking  for  the  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
Then  the  whole  i)arty  was  taken  on  a  two-hour  auto- 
mobile ride  through  the  beautiful  parks  and  suburbs  of 
the  city  and  each  personally  conducted  party  was 
shown  the  wonderful  school-buildings,  hospitals,  busi- 
ness blocks,  and  other  institutions  which  helped  to 
make  Cincinnati  one  of  the  cities  of  the  highest  type 
to  be  found  in  the  country. 


W  e  nuist  not  overlook  the  two  informal  gatherings 
thai  took  i)lace  on  the  train  during  the  last  hours  of 
the  journew 

.\.t  the  first  of  these,  the  Lincoln  Centre  group  cor- 
ralled Mr.  Karnopp,  the  genial  representative  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  set  him  down  in  their 
midst,  and  individually  and  collectively  congratulated 
him  on  liis  success  as  a  personal  conductor,  general 
jsrovider,  prompt  caller-up-in-the-morning,  and  all  the 
other  otffces  so  worthily  filled  by  him.  Also  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  the  proper  parties  were  unanimouslv  and 
\ociferously  passed. 
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Tlien,  just  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  by  si)ecial  invita- 
tion, the  occupants  of  the  four  cars  were  gathered  in 
tlie  most  forward,  and  for  an  hour  were  entertained 
by  community  singing,  original  poetry,  witty  stories, 
and  a  spirit  of  hearty  fellowship  that  ended  with  a 
verse  of 

"God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again," 
a  hearty  handshake  all  arotmd  and — the  murky  lights 
of  Chicago's  suburbs,  looming  out  of  the  dark,  and  the 
last  good-bye  of  this  wonderful  pilgrimage. 

— A.  L.  K. 


of  the  morning  session,  we  had  time  to  glean  a  little 
of  tlie  history  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Before  the  school  there  was  another  use  made  of  this 
spot,  and  back  of  that  the  Gap  itself  to  claim  our 
attention,  and  some  followed  the  Dean  of  the  Women 
(a  W'ellesley  graduate).  Miss  Virginia  T.  Bufifum,  to 
a  relief  map  of  the  district  and  there  reviewed  our 
American  history. 

The  Gap  was  an  important  strategic  point  through- 
out the  Civil  War.  Seven  times  during  that  unhappy 
]ieriod  it  changed  hands.    Back  and  forth  like  a  foot- 
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AUDITORIUM 

Hiiili  hy  Students  of  the  University 


Lincoln  Memorial  University 


On  Monday,  February  12th,  at  eight  a.  m.,  \Vc' 
reached  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  the  site  (jf  tliis  uni- 
versity, which  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remark- 
able school  in  the  country.  To  he  exact  as  to  its  luca- 
tion,  the  school  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  "The  Gap."  The  postoffice  is  known  as  I  larro 
gate.  However,  mail  sent  to  Cumberland  (iaj)  will 
reach  the  school.  Campus  and  buildings  occupy  a 
beautifully  rolling  field  about  1,400  feet  above  sen 
level,  and  at  the  foot  of  tlie  towering  peaks  of  the 
Cumberland  range  of  mountains.  This  altitude,  witli 
the  clear,  crisp  air  of  the  frosty  February  morning, 
gave  us  keen  zest  for  the  delicious  breakfast  awaiting 
us,  and  beautifully  served  by  the  young  ladv  students. 

The  day  before  we  held  our  loving  "Service  of 
Remembrance"  in  the  marble  temple  enclosing  the 
ntde  log-cabin  birthplace  of  "The  Great  American"- 
verily  "holy  ground."  Nor  is  there  anything  incon- 
gruous in  this  truly  Grecian  temple-protection  for  the 
log-cabin  shrine  of  the  simple  man's  birth.  Strength, 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  character  mark  both.  Today, 
on  historic  ground,  we  were  still  further  to  honor 
his  memory  in  this  living  and  evergrowing  monument 
dedicated  to  his  name  and  to  the  rearing  of  American 
citizens  along  the  ideals  he  had  formed.  This  was 
the  third  day  of  exercises  for  the  school,  celebrating 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  by  the  late 
General  O.  O.  Howard.    While  waiting  for  the  hoiu" 


ball  it  ])assed  from  one  to  the  other,  being  taken  finally 
in  '63  by  the  Federals  and  held  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
"Whoever  held  the  Gap  blocked  or  opened  at  will 
the  only  gate  which  opened  the  highways  to  the  out- 
side world." 

At  the  ( iaj),  where  meet  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
\  irginia,  the  early  settlers  had  been  wont  to  meet  to 
licar  ]K)litical  issues  discussed.  Clay,  Calhoun  and 
Jackson  each  expounded  the  policies  of  his  day  at 
the  great  political  barbecues  held  at  this  natural  gap. 

And  before  those  days  Daniel  Boone  had  found  it 
the  gateway  to  his  onward  trail,  as  before  him  had 
the  bulfalo  and  the  Indian.  The  Gap  is  well  up  in  the 
range,  but  above  it  towers  Pinnacle  Mountain,  the 
highest  ])eak  in  that  region,  being  over  2,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  'Hie  stone  which  marks  the  imion  of 
the  three  state  lines  rests  on  the  top  of  an  adjacent 
peak;  ]!f)one's  monument,  at  the  side  of  the  rocky 
road\\a\-  through  the  Gap. 

Jn  18f)3,  when  General  O.  O.  Howard  was  con- 
ferring at  the  White  House  with  President  Lincoln 
oyer  the  Tennessee  campaign,  the  President  stepped 
to  a  map  hanging  on  the  wall,  put  his  finger  where 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Virginia  join,  and  told  the 
( leneral  that  the  people  around  Cumberland  Gap  were 
loyal  to  the  flag  and  could  he  trusted.  A  few  months 
later  the  General  was  moving  his  troops  through  this 
region  and  found  all  that  the  President  had  told  him 
true.  These  plain,  sturdy  mountain  people  fed  his 
>oldiers,  clothed  them  in  their  own  homespun  and 
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even  took  off  their  shoes  in  winter  for  his  soldiers, 
who  were  barefoot.  Later  that  year,  when  in  Wash- 
ington again  at  the  President's  summons,  General 
Howard  told  him  of  the  goodness  of  these  Cumber- 
land Gap  people.  It  was  the  last  conversation  he  ever 
had  with  his  beloved  President.  "I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  that  came  from  the  eyes  of  that  wonderful 
man  as  he  listened  to  me,"  said  General  Howard,  in 
telling  of  the  conversation.  "He  came  from  such 
people,  and  his  big  heart  went  out  to  them.  He  laid 
his  enormous  bony  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  to 
me:  'Howard,  if  you  come  out  of  this  horror  alive — 
and  I  pray  God  that  you  may — I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  those  mountain  people,  who  have  been  shut 
out  of  the  world  all  of  these  years.  /  know  them.  If 
I  live  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  aid  you.  and  between  us 
we  can  do  them  the  justice  that  they  deserve,  t'lease 
remember  this,  and  if  God  is  good  td  us  we  may  be 
able  to  speak  of  this  later.'  " 

About  twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  a 
British  syndicate  discovered  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
region  and  in  their  operations  tunneled  through  the 
mountain.   A  palatial  hotel  with  its  six  hundred  acres 
became  the  Mecca  of  wealthy  Englishmen  who  loved 
the  pursuit  of  the  abundant  small  game.    Close  by  a 
beautiful  sanitarium  invited  the  affluent  sick  to  this 
health-giving  climate.     These  flourished  for  a  few 
years,  then  financial  stress  ended  the  "boom"  and  the 
abandoned  buildings  and  acres  were  sold  "for  a  song" 
to  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Myers,  a  missionary  preacher  from 
Hillsdale,  Mich.    He  wrote  General  Howard  to  re- 
visit the  territory  and  give  his  advice  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  hope  burning  in  his  heart.    He  came, 
and  recalling  his  last  conversation  with  his  beloved 
President,  saw  here  the  opportunity  to   fulfill  his 
mjunction  to  "do  something  for  mV  people."  and 
immediately  pledged  his  support.    Mr.  Myers  also  in- 
terested his  friends,  the  Reverend  Frederick  \very  of 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Darwin  R.  James  of  New  York. 
These  three  men  immediately  interested  others,  and 
today  the  spacious  grounds  now  comprising  nearly 
seven  hundred  acres,  with  an  option  on  two  thousand 
acres  of  forest  sorely  needed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  ranger  school,  dotted  with  a  dozen  or  more  build- 
ings, are  devoted  to  the  literary  and  industrial  edu- 
cation of  a  community  which  furnished,  even  in  its 
darkest  days,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen 
and  soldiers  this  country  ever  boasted. 

Here  in  place  of  the  original  sanitarium,  which  was 
burned  two  years  ago,  is  a  beautiful  new  dormitory 
for  boys,  Grant-Lee  Hall;  an  equally  beautiful  one 
for  girls,  Norton  Hall;  the  conservatory  of  music 
the  creamery;  the  stock  and  dairy  barn;  the  printing 
office  and  homes  for  the  President,  teachers"  and  some 
of  the  workers.  The  net  value  of  the  property  is 
something  over  $400,000  with  an  endowment  of  but 
$134,500.  This  sum  they  are  hoping  to  make  $500,000. 
Another  building  which  I  omitted  to  mention  is  the 
newest  one,  the  AuditoriunT,  built  as  were  many  of 
the  others  by  the  students'  own  hands,  and  in  \yhicli 
these  twentieth  anniversary  exercises  were  held 


Many  prominent  men  are  on  its  board  of  directors: 
Reverend  Frederick  B.  Avery  of  Cleveland  and  his 
brother.  Samuel  P.,  of 'Hartford,  Conn.;  Joe  Mitchell 
Chappie  of  Boston;  B.  B.  Herbert  of  Chicago;  Judge 
N.  S.  Marvin  of  Cleveland,  and  F.  A.  Seiberling  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  are  but  few  of  the  twenty-seven  names 
comprising  the  directorate. 

The  twenty-four  members  of  the  faculty,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  instructors  in  the  preparatory  classes,  rep- 
resent the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country,  and  the  standard  of  instruction  is  ranked  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Ten- 
nessee with  the  standard  colleges  of  the  state. 

The  colors  chosen  for  the  school  are  blue  and  gray, 
and  the  name  of  the  school  paper,  a  monthly  just 
launched,  is  The  Blue  and  Gray,  a  neat  and  creditable 
publication.  The  President  is  Doctor  George  A.  Hub- 
bell,  a  man  singularly  endowed  both  by  nature  and 
training  for  this  high  office. 

The  university  maintains  eight  general  branches. 
They  are  the  schools  of  letters,  science,  music,  nurs- 
ing, domestic  science,  industrial  arts,  agriculture  and 
business,  and  bona  fide  degrees  are  conferred  upon 
those  who  finish  their  course.  One  has  but  to  look 
at  the  happy,  keen-eyed  b®ys  and  girls,  and  hear  but 
a  very  few  testimonies  from  its  several  hundred  stu- 
dents, to  believe  that  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is 
"not  alone  an  institution  but  an  embodiment  of  whole- 
some ideals;  a  training  place  for  character  and  power; 
a  school  community  permeated  by  ambition,  high  re- 
solves and  earnest  purpose ;  a  group  of  growing  Amer- 
icans over  whom  broods  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  in  gen- 
erous thought  and  kindly  judgment;  a  place  where 
man  is  free  to  grow,  to  think,  to  Hve,  and  to  achieve." 

The  many  character-building  elements  here  abound- 
ing; the  democracy  of  the  school  where  only  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  students  do  not  earn  part  or  all  of  their 
expenses ;  the  very  solitude  and  remoteness  ivom  the 
(Ifstracting  things  we  call  "life,"  which  are  so  easily 
within  reach  of  too  many  of  our  universities,  and 
so  hinder  the  power  to  concentrate,  are  assets  of  Lin- 
cohi  Memorial  University  beyond  computing.  And 
boys  and  girls  by  the  hundreds  have  to  be  turned  away 
for  lack  of  room. 

But  I  must  try  to  tell  you  something  of  that  day's 
proceedings  in  the  most  unique  celebration,  I  suspect, 
in  all  school  history;  yet  it  is  hard  to  put  on  paper 
an  atmosphere  so  charged  with  love,  patriotism,  zeal 
and  sanctity  as  permeated  that  assemblage,  which  was 
composed,  of  city  and  country,  mountain  and  valley 
folk;  educators  of  the  highest  renown;  ministers  of 
all  denominations  and  of  international  fame;  Con- 
gressmen, United  States  Senators  and  Governors,  and 
many  of  the  students,  in  this  auditorium  built  and 
tastefully  decorated  by  student  hands. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Chicago  delegation  entered  and 
were  given  welcome  by  the  band.  The  natural  wood 
finish  of  the  pine  relieved  by  bands  of  evergreen  out- 
lining windows  and  doors,  was  very  beautiful  and 
eft'ective ;  only  the  back  of  the  stage  was  painted  white, 
thus  forming  an  effectual  background  for  the  bits  of 
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color  afforded  by  two  groups  of  three  small  American 
flags  on  each  side  of  a  large  painting  depicting  the 
President  and  General  Howard  in  that  memorable 
conversation  preceding  his  Chattanooga  occupation. 
It  was  with  an  awed  feeling  that  we  gazed  upon  that 
portrait  of  the  two  noble  men  and  realized  that  we 
were  sitting  in  almost  the  spot  indicated  by  that  long 
finger,  and  could  hear  the  earnest  words,  "Remember 
my  mountain  people."  The  frieze  over  the  stage, 
which  was  rounding  at  the  back,  was 
composed  of  small,  graceful  spray 
groups  of  movmtain  laurel,  and  other 
green  branches  of  indigenous  growth, 
a  restrained  and  beautiful  decoration. 

In  the  front  of  the  blue  and  gray 
programs  handed  us  as  we  entered 
was  a  reproduction  of  the  Barnard 
statue  of  Lincoln,  presented  to  Cin- 
cinnati by  Charles  P.  Taft.  Mr. 
Barnard  was  on  the  program  to  speak- 
on  "The  Face  of  Lincoln,"  but  we 
were  disappointed  by  his  failurp  to 
appear. 

The  regular  opening  exercises  over, 
the  several  gentlemen  on  the  program 
paid  their  tributes  in  well  chosen 
speeches  reported  in  another  part  of 
this  paper.  In  short,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  great  man  whose  birth  we 
were  commemorating  was  studied 
from  every  angle  and  characteristic 
possible.  We  were  linked  again  to 
history  with  the  personal  touches  in 
the  addresses  given  by  Mayor  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Henry  Ratjibone  of 
Chicago,  whose  fathers  took  part  in 
the  stirring  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  were  very  close  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Rathbone's  father  being  the 
Major  Henry  Rathbone  who  was  the 
President's  guard  in  the  box  at  the 
theatre  the  night  he  was  shot,  and  who 
himself  received  a  wound  from  the 
assassin.  Mayor  Thompson's  father 
was  with  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this 
twentieth  anniversary  was  the  ijres- 
entation  of  the  portrait  of  one  of  the 
board  of  directors,  a  gentleman  who 
for  over  eighteen  years  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  school,  Mr. 
B.  B.  Herbert.  The  presentation  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Bishop  Fallows 
of  Chicago  and  the  acceptance  was  by 
Judge  U.  S.  Marvin  of  Cleveland  in  a 
few  scholarly  and  witty  remarks.  He  begged  the  stu- 
dents to  express  their  admiration  for  the  portrait  in 
words  more  fitting  than  the  over-worked  "Fine  and 
dandy." 

After  several  other  tributes  to  the  great  name,  the 
morning  session  adjourned.  On  the  way  to  the  mid- 
day meal,  so  well  served  and  so  appreciated  by  the 
visitors,  we  took  part  in  a  flag  raising  ceremony  on 
the  campus. 

When  the  afternoon  session  was  about  half  com- 
pleted some  of  us,  though  reluctantly,  left  the  audito- 
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rium  in  order  to  drive  in  those  wonderful  mountains. 
We  went  up  to  the  Gap,  where  a  statue  of  Daniel 
Boone  is  to  be  erected — the  base  is  now  there — and 
where  you  can  look  into  three  states.  We  passed 
King  Solomon's  Cave,  which  is  almost  as  remarkable 
as  Mammoth  Cave,  and  which  is  the  source  of  the 
school's  water  supply.  We  then  drove  many  miles  in 
the  mountains  on  the  Virginia  side,  passing  many  log- 
cabin  homes  similar  to  those  from  which  these  stu- 
dents come,  and  seeing  one  queer 
team — a  yoke  of  oxen  preceded  by  a 
span  of  determined  looking  mules 
drawing  a  loaded  farm  wagon.  Back 
to  Norton  and  Grant-Lee  Hall  for 
supper,  then  to  the  evening  exercises 
clositig  the  three  days'  program. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  eloquent 
addresses  to  which  we  had  listened, 
to  the  writer  those  that  perhaps  were 
the  most  pleasurable,  were  the  ones 
given  by  the  several  students  on  "The 
Democracy  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,"  and  "What  the  School 
Means  to' Me." 

A  school  that  can  from  the  raw- 
material  shape  and  fashion  such 
thinkers  and  speakers  as  those  young 
people  —  clear -brained,  logical,  self- 
poised  and  unafraid — is  a  school  that 
commands  all  the  help  we  can  pos- 
sibly give  it,  and  all  respect.  They 
are  having  to  turn  away  boys  who 
are  clamorous  for  admission;  boys 
who  walk  miles  and  are  wilHng  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  in  order  to  receive 
an  education.'  Cannot  the  readers  of 
Unity  give,  each,  a  small  amount  to- 
ward this  much  needed  endowment? 
I  haven't  half  told  the  story  of  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  the  school, 
nor  of  the  work  it  has  already  done 
in  lifting  the  pall  of  illiteracy  from 
many  a  yearning  soul.  Who  knows 
but  again  in  our  history  we  may 
need  to  look  to  these  mountains  for 
strength  in  some  crisis ;  and  who 
knows  but  the  leader  in  some  appar- 
ently lost  cause  may  come  to  the  de- 
liverance of  a  nation  from  these  very 
mountains,  prepared  for  his  high  task 
by  or  through  the  radiating  influence 
of  this  brave,  struggling  Lincoln 
Memorial  University. 

Said  the  man  whose  name  it  bears : 
"Good  citizenship  demands  and  re- 
(|uires  that  what  is  right  should  not  only  be  made 
known  but  must  be  made  prevalent ;  that  what  is  evil 
should  not  only  be  detected  and  defeated  but  must  be 
destroyed." 

Shall  not  we  help  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  good 
citizenship  as  enunciated  by  our  great  Lincoln? 

Mary  Badollet  Powell. 


No  life  is  so  hard  that  you  can't  make  it  easier  by 
the  way  you  take  it. 

(  Life  and  Gabriella)  — Ellen  Glasgow. 
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The  Challenge  of  the  War  Situation  to  the 
Christian  Churches 


There  are  many  valid  and  insuperable  arguments 
why  the  United  States  at  this  time  should  not  declare 
war  on  Germany:  (1)  because  we  have  submitted  to 
the  English  blockade  of  German  ports  for  all  contra- 
band goods  ("Contraband"  being  defined  by  England 
and  including  food  as  well  as  munitions)  ;  (2)  be- 
cause we  ourselves  practiced  the  blockade  in  the  Civil 
War;  (3)  because  we  must  allow  that  Germany's  re- 
cent warning  is  only  in  extension  of  the  area  of  active 
warfare;  and  "freedom  of  the  seas"  can  be  expected 
reasonably  only  in  time  of  peace,  not  of  war;  (4)  be- 
cause we  cannot  expect  reasonably  that  this  blockade 
of  England  by  Germany  is  going  to  result  otherwise 
than  in  an  ending  of  the  war  without  victory  for  either 
side,  a  desirable  ending  according  to  the  mind  of  real 
neutrals  and  practical  idealists;  (5)  because  above  all 
else  we  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  extent  of  the  horrors, 
misery,  hatreds,  inefifectiveness  for  good  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  this  and  all  other  wars. 

But  the  challenge  to  the  Christian  Churches  is  on  a 
higher  ground.  The  churches  of  America  have  quite 
unanimously  regretted  that  the  European  Churches 
did  not  possess  or  exercise  influence  to  prevent  the  war 
in  1914.  Those  churches  have  been  severely  and  quite 
justly  condemned  for  not  doing  so  or  being  able  to  do 
so,  by  the  people  outside  of  the  churches  here.  Now 
comes  the  crises  wherein  we  ourselves  stand  or  fall. 
We,  of  the  Churches,  should  know  the  glorious  effort 
being  made  by  American  Socialists  to  play  a  bigger 
and  better  part  than  their  European  comrades  did  in 
1914.  And  it  should  be  a  challenge  to  the  disciples  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  in  America  to  be  true  to  their 
colors  as  such. 

We  should  rise  above  insistence  upon  honor  and 
dignity,  just  as  we  should  see"  through  the  plots  of 
those  disposed  to  war  for  economic  advantage,  selfish 
and  callous  to  all  humanitarian  issues  involved.  We 
should  believe  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  and 
have  faith  that  right  makes  might.  We  should  believe 
that  blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  and  be  anxious  to 
be  able  to  act  as  such  from  now  on  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  We  cannot  storm  our  way  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  "Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit 
saith  the  Lord."'  ^ 

Let  the  Church  also  be  true  to  the  Master  in  demand- 
ing cleansing  of  the  inside  of  the  cup.  We  have  prob- 
lems affecting  our  honor  in  our  own  colonies  and  in 
those  Central  American  States  like  San  Domingo  and 
Haiti  where  we  are  exercising  moral  (  ?)  and  political 
suzerainty — whether  in  behalf  of.  righteousness  and 
justice  or  of  commercial  interests,  we  do  not  know. 
We  have  problems  of  economic  justice  in  this  country 
to  attend  to  and  to  solve.  We  cannot  over  complain 
of  the  loss  of  a  few  American  lives  on  belligerent  ships 
in  the  war  zone  when  we  are  little  concerned  with  the 
enormous  loss  of  limb  and  life  and  well-being  by  thou- 
sands of  men,  women  and  children  in  American  in- 
dustry. "Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  the  inside 
of  the  cup,  that  the  outside  thereof  may  become  clean 
also." 

At  any  rate  let  the  Church  stand  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  be  forgiving  that  we 
may  be  forgiven  also,  be  just  that  justice  may  be  meas- 


ured to  us  again,  and  be  peacemakers  that  we  may 
become  the  sons  of  God  and  brothers  all. 

Excerpts  from  Sermon  of  February  18,  1917. 

Fred  A.  Moore. 
Universalist  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Chicago. 


Frederick  Douglass 

To  the  general  public  the  month  of  February  offers 
welcome  opportunity  for  patriotic  feeling  and  exercise 
in  the  recurrmg  anniversaries  of  the  founder  and  of 
the  saviour  of  the  republic,  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  22nd  and  12th  of  the  month 
I  o  a  smaller  number  of  growing  size  and  importance 
the  calendar  marks  another  date,  of  nearer  and  dearer 
interest,  as  the  birth-month  of  Frederick  Douglass 
i  he  actual  day  of  the  month  is  not  known,  for  there 
are  no  records  of  the  births  from  slave  parentage  The 
celebrations  of  our  colored  friends,  unfailing  as  the 
sun,  run  all  through  the  month,  clustering  about  the 
seventeenth.    From  pulpit  and  platform  and  in  the 
press,  words  of  special  praise  and  thanksgiving  are 
spoken,  large  gatherings  assemble  to  honor  with  elab- 
orate programs  of  song,  the  stirring  strains  of  organ 
and  band  and  a  liberal  display  of  oratory,  the  man 
who  lifted  himself  from  slavery  and  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  emancipation  of  his 
race  and  the  moral  redemption  of  his  country.    It  is 
high  time  this  date  and  anniversary  were  added  to  the 
other  two  among  our  national  holidays  and  made  of 
general  observance.    The  fact  that  the  greatest  Negro 
in  our  history  was  born  in  the  same  month  as  the 
nation's  founder  and  the  republic's  saviour  is  of  more 
than  mere  poetic  interest,  and  gives  food  for  reflection 
to  those  who  incline  to  read  human  destiny  in  the  stars 
Among  the  numerous  larger  gatherings  held  in  the 
different  colored  sections  of  the  city  was  one,  smaller 
but  most  appropriate  and  significant,  in  which  white 
and  black  met  together  to  mingle  their  words  of  praise 
and  exchange  felicitations  over  an  event  which  con- 
tributed no  more  to  the  emancipation,  except  in  a  very 
external  sense,  of  one  race  than  another.    On  the 
evening  of  the  21st  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freder- 
ick Douglass  Center,  a  few  understanding  souls  met 
at  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  in  the  pleasant  assembly 
room  named  for  Emerson,  to  partake  of  a  supper 
served  by  the  ladies  of  All  Souls  Church,  and  to  listen 
to  an  address  on  the  hero  of  the  occasion  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  church  and  the  Editor  of  Unity.  The 
program  was  fitly  opened  with  the  singing  of  some 
jubilee  songs— folk  songs,  as  they  are  beginning  to 
be  designated.    The  speaker  went  to  his  barrel  for 
his  speech  and  found  it  in  a  sermon  preached  after 
the   death  of   Frederick   Douglass   which  occurred 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
where  his  tall,  distinguished  figure  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  on  the  grounds,  ■  and  where  he  held  official 
residence  as  the  representative  of  Hayti.    The  story 
of  the  slave  child,  reared  by  his  grandmother,  sep- 
arated from  his  mother  through  the  harsh  discipline 
of  a  slave  system,  learning  to  read  in  the  beginning 
from  his  mistress,  later  by  any  means  he  could  find, 
fleeing  north  as  soon  as  he  became  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  his  position  as  a  piece  of  human  mer- 
chandise, was  retold,  followed  by  that  other  one  em- 
bracing his  experiences,  brilliant  but  hazardous,  in  the 
North  and  in  England,  as  an  escaped  slave  and  a  rec- 
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ognized  leader,  second  to  no  other  in  abihty  and  in- 
fluence, in  the  anti-slavery  reform.  There  was  a  brief 
discussion,  led  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilmarth  who  was 
followed  by  Judge  Edward  Osgood  Brown,  Rev. 
Duncan  C.  Milner.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Wool- 
ley.  Dr.  George  C.  Hall,  president  of  the  Douglass 
Center  presided.  It  should  be  added  that  this  par- 
ticular celebration  was  of  the  greater  import  and  inter- 
est as  the  hundredth  anniversary.  Long  before  an- 
other century  has  rolled  round,  let  us  hope  the  name 
of  Douglass  will  be  placed  where  it  belongs,  by  the 
side  of  the  great  emancipator  whose  close  personal 
friend  he  was,  where  he  will  be  numbered  not  among 
great  race  leaders  alone  but  among  the  nation's  heroes 
and  the  leaders  of  a  rising  humanity. 

— c.  p.  w. 


OUT  OF  FLANDERS, 


Tlirce  of  us  sat  on  the.  firing-bencli 

Watching  the  clouds  sail  by — 

Watching  the  gray  dawn  blowing  up 

Like  smoke  across  the  sky. 

And  I  thought,  as  I  listened  to  London  Joe 

Tell  of  his  leave  in  town, 

That's  good  vers  libre  with  a  Cockney  twang; 
I'll  remember,  and  write  it  down. 

W'en  I  went  'ome  on  furlough, 
My  missus  says  to  me,  "Joe. 
'Ow  many  'Uns  'have  you  killed  ?" 
An'  I  says  to  'er,  "Uns?" 
Not  thinkin'  wot  she  meant, 

''Yes,  'Uns !"  she  says,  "them  sncakin',  low-lived  'Uns !" 

Bitter?    Not  'arf,  she  ain't! 

.\n'  they're  all  the  same  w'y  in  Lunnon. 

My  old  mate  Bill,  who's  lame 

An'  couldn't  enlist  on  that  account, 

'E  staked  me  to  a  pint  of  ale 

At  the  Red  Lion.    Proper  stuff  it  was 

Arter  this  flat  French  beer. 

"Well,  'ere's  to  old  times  !"  says  Bill, 

Raisin'  'is  glass, 

"An'  bad  luck  to  the  'Uns  you've  sent  below ! 
'Ow  many  you  think  you  did  for,  Joe?" 
'E  arsked  if  I'd  .shot  and  seen  'em  fall. 
Wanted  the  t/r-tails  and  wanted  'em  all! 

An'  there  was  my  old  boss  in  Balham, 

Gave  me  a  quid  w'ich  I  took,  willin'  enough, 

.A.ltho'  I  made  a  stall  at  refusin'. 

"That's  all  right,  Joe,  boy !    Glad  to  do  it ! 

It  ain't  much,  but  it'll  'elp  you  to  'ave  a  pleasant  week. 

But  w'en  you  goes  back  to  the  trenches, 

I  wants  you  to  take  a  crack  at  the  'Uns  f er  me  1 

Get  me  a  German  fer  every  penny  in  that  sovereign !"  'e  says ; 

Smashin'  'is  fist  on  the  table 

An'  upsettin'  a  bottle  o'  ink. 

"Lay  'em  out !"  'e  says  : 

"Now  tell  me,  'ow  many  you  killed,  about?" 
Speakin'  o'  'ymns  o'  'ate, 

They  sings  'em  in  Lunnon,  I'm  tellin'  you  straight ! 
You  ought  to  see  their  faces  w'en  they  arsks  you  about  the 
'Uns ! 

Lor'  lummy!    They  ain't  arf  a  bloodthirsty  lot! 
An'  the  wimmen  as  bad  as  the  men. 
I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  trenches  again 
Were  there's  more  of  a  'uman  feelin'. 

Now,  us  blokes  out  'ere, 

We  knows  old  Fritzie  ain't  so  bad  as  'e's  painted 

(An'  likely,  they  knows  the  salne  about  us). 

Wot  I  mean  is,  'e  ain't  no  worse  than*wot  we  are. 

Take  'i^n  man  fer  man.  • 

There's  good  an'  bad  on  both  sides. 

But  do  you  think  you  can  s'y  anything  good 

About  a  German,  w'en  yer  in  Lunnon? 

.Strike  me  pink!    They  won't  believe  you! 


'F's  a  'Un,  wotever  that  is. 

Some  kind  o'  wild  beast,  1  reckon — 

.A  cross  between  a  snake 

An'  one  o'  them  boars  with  'orns  on  their  noses 
Out  at  Regent's  Park  Zoo. 

One  night  at  the  Red  Lion, 

I  was  talkin'  about  the  time  ' 

Nobl)y  Clark  got  'it  out  in  front  of  our  barbed  wire. 

Remember  'ow  we  .didn't  find  'im  till  mornin', 

An'  the  stretcher-bearers  brought  'ini  in ; 

Broad  daylight  it  was, 

An'  not  a  German  firin'  a  shot 

Till  we  got  'ini  back  in  the  trench  ? 

Well,  there  was  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  pub. 

An'  not  one  of  'em  was  glad  old  Fritzie  acted  w'ite ! 

Wouldn't  that  give  you  the  camel's  'ump? 

They'd  sooner  'ad  Nobby  an'  stretcher-bearers  killed. 

If  only  the  'Uns.  as  they  call  'em, 

'Ad  played  dirty  an'  fired  w'ile  they  was  bringin'  'im  in. 

Anotlur  time  I  was  a-tellin'  'em, 

'Ow  we  shout  back  and  forth  acrost  the  trenches 

W'en  the  lines  is  close  together, 

An'  we  got  fed  up  with  pluggin'  at  each  other. 

An'  I  told  'em  about  the  place 

This  side  of  Messines,  w'ere  we  was  only  twenty  yards  apart. 

An'  'ow  they  chucked  us  over  some  o'  their  black  bread, 

Arter  we'd  thrown  'em  'arf  dozen  tins  o'  bully. 

Some  of  'em  didn't  believe  me  an'  some  did. 

But  .sour?    S'y!    'Ere!    They  was  ready  to  kill  me 

Fer  tryin'  to  make  out  that  Fritzie's  a  'uman  bein' ! 

It's  a  funny  thing.    The  farther  you  get  from  the  trenches 

The  more  'ate  you  finds ; 

An'  by  the  time  you  gets  to  Lunnon — 

Blimy!    They  could  liit  the  'eads  ofTen  nails 

If  they  was  made  in  Germany. 

I  reckon  they're  just  as  cheerful  an'  lovin'-like  in  Berlin. 
Give  us  a  fag,  son.    I'm  clean  out. 

Literary  Digest.  —James  Norman  Hall. 


Truth,  Right,  the  Ideal  and  Beauty 


There  are  a  number  of  worlds  the  animals  do  not 
enter,  but  man  possessing  all  the  physical  senses,  finds 
his  being  in  the  illimitable  universes  of  Truth,  Right, 
the  Ideal  and  Beauty. 

Through  the  love  of  the  true,  man  has  discovered 
laws  deep  as  the  sea  and  as  high  as  the  stars ;  through 
the  love  of  the  good,  he  has,  after  a  myriad  trials,  as- 
cended to  the.  Cross ;  through  the  love  of  the  ideal  the 
creative  imagination  has  risen  in  the  poet  to  poetry 
and  in  the  prophet,  to  faith,  vision  and  religion ;  and 
through  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  to  the  arts. 

Emerson  said:  "There  is  a  pleasure  from  works  of 
art,  that  nothing  else  can  yield." 

Beauty  is  the  unique  aliment  of  the  spirit.  Some- 
thing within  us  that  compels  us  to  strive  for  the  lofty 
and  the  beautiful. 

That  which  orbs  itself  in  beauty,  makes  life  purer 
and  stronger;  for  beauty  has  its  authority  as  well  as 
ethics. 

In  the  most  ordinary  and  coarsest  life  there  is  the 
altar  of  the  ideal  before  which  he  at  time  prostrates 
himself. , 

James  G.  Townsend. 


"Remember,  whatever  happens,  there  will  be  peace 
at  last,"  cried  Mr.  Brittling. 

"Then  why  not  at  the  beginning?"  demanded  Herr 
Heinrich.  —H.  G.  Wells. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


REVEREND  SAMUEL  McCHORD 
CROTHERS  IN  CHICAGO. 


SOUTH    SIDE  COMMUNITY 
FORUM. 


Following  up  the  series  of  meetings 
reported  two  weeks  ago  in  Unity  in 
which  John  Haynes  Holmes  was  the 
central  figure,  the  Western  Unitarian 
Conference  last  week  introduced  to 
three  different  audiences  in  Chicago  the 
Reverend  Samuel  M.  Crothers  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  first  two  were  held 
at  Lincoln  Centre  February  25th  and 
26th  and  dealt  with  the  "Larger  Loyal- 
ties." 

Under  the  title,  "The  Call  of  the 
Church,"  Mr.  Crothers  demonstrated 
that  the  church  is  the  only  organization 
that  fully  meets  the  innate  longings  of 
the  lonely  soul  everywhere,  and  it  only 
does  that  when  it  responds  to  his  higher 
spiritual,  social  and  intellectual  de- 
mands. A  man  having  found  the 
church  which  in  its  creed,  or  lack  of 
creed,  answers  to  the  eternal  quest  of 
his  soul,  his  loyalty  naturally  goes  out 
to  that  church,  and  just  as  naturally 
should  extend  itself  to  the  brotherly 
adoption  of  city,  state,  nation  and  world 
interests,  or  what  Mr.  Crothers  calls, 
"The  Greater  Loyalties." 

His  third  and  last  address  was  made 
at  the  City  Club  rooms  where  a  goodly 
number  of  friends  having  dined  together 
listened  to  further  thoughts  of  the  same 
general  trend.  — a.  l.  k. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Oakwood 
Blvd.  and  Langley  Ave.,  Sun- 
days at  4:00  P.  M. 


MARCH  4. 
Charles  Zueblin, 

of  Boston. 

Subject:     "The  United  States — Pace 
Maker  or  Peace  Maker." 

Mr.  Zueblin  needs  no  introduction  to 
a  Chicago  audience  and  is  always  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  wherever  he  ap- 
pears. In  this  lecture  he  goes  to  the 
root  of  our  big  international  problem 
which  is  so  intense  at  this  time. 

MARCH  11. 
S.  K.  RatclifJe. 

of  England. 
Subject:    "England  in  Revolution." 

Mr.  Ratclifife  is  an  editor  of  "The 
Manchester  Guardian,"  one  of  the  fore- 
most English  newspapers.  He  is  an  im- 
mensely popular  speaker  in  the  United 
States^  as  a  result  of  his  lecture  tours 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  He  pos- 
sesses an  unusual  measure  of  informa- 
tion on  all  the  important  questions  of 
the  day  in  England. 


.Marcli  4.  Llewellyn  Jones,  Literary 
lidilor  Chicauo  Evening  Post.  Art  in 
Life. 

March  11. 
New  York. 


Rev.  .Algernon  S.  Crapsey, 
The    President   and  the 


People. 

March  18.  Rev.  Daniel  Roy  Freeman, 
(irand  Rapids,  Mich.  Man's  Struggle 
for  Universal  Religion. 

March  25.  Rev.  Daniel  Roy  Freeman. 
Genius  and  Tradition. 

AprW  1.  Mr.  Francis  Neilson,  Eng- 
land. 


English  Grammar 
Simplified 


By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 


Author  of  '■  ,'ii/nonuiiis.  Aiitcmijmx 
tions,"  -A   IVorkniij  tlnnnnia 
English  Laiii/uaye,"  etc 


II fl  Prepofii- 
0/  the 


An  absolutely  simple  yet  thoroughly 
practical  book  on  a  new  plan  that  gives 
you  the  correct  use  of  English  words  in 
English  sentences.  Its  statements  can 
be  grasped  at  once  by  a  child  or  a  per- 
son of  limited  education,  and  they  make 
the  dreaded  complexities  of  the  lan- 
guage as  clear  as  crystal.  It  settles  dis- 
puted points  and  gives  you  the  meat  of 

English  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell 

and  for  the  office,  the  home,  or  the 
qlassroom  will  prove  the  readiest  help 
in  time  of  doubt  or  perplexity  that  you 
have  ever  owned.  It  has  not  been 
made  brief  by  leaving  out  essentials, 
but  by  eliminating  confusing  discus- 
sions and  extended  explanations,  and 
is  a  complete  summary  of  the  subject. 
Order  it  to-day  and  be  grateful  every 
day  of  your  life. 

As  a  handy  volume  ....  for  quick 
reference  and  authoritative  decision, 
its  direct  clearness,  its  remarkable 
simplicity  of  language,  and  its  plain, 
common  sense  will  win  admiration 
!ind  command  respect." — New  York 
Ei  ening  Sun. 

Szio,  Cloth.  2S2  Pages.     Price.  7S  Cents 
By  Mail.  S3  Cents 

UNITV  PUBLISHING  CO. 

700  Oakwood  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Religion  Freed  from  Dogma  and  Cant 

Does  that  seem  to  you  the  only  kind  worth  having  ?    Then  why  not  affiliate  yourself  with 
THE  FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES,  President 

now  emphasizing  Scientific  Religion,  Industrial  Democracy  and  Inter- 
national Peace  as  the  three  supreme  religious  issues  of  the  time  ? 

Annual  membership  fee,  $1,  includes  John  Haynes  Holmes'  great  address  on  "The  Inter- 
national Mind"  and  eight  others  to  follow  in  monthly  series.    JOIN  NOW, 

Further  particulars  from  George  Grover  Mills,  Secretary, 
FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA        ....         120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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ONES 


LITTLE  SAUSAGES 

SAUSAGE  MEAT 
(Costs  Less) 


HAMS,  Sugar  Cured 
Green  Hickory  Smoked 


BACON,  Sugar  Cured  Green  Hickory 
Smoked 


LARD  (Extra  Dry) 


MAPLE  SUGAR 


THIRTIETH  SEASON 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM  ""^^  atk,nson. 


WISCONSIN 


It's  a  "Case"  of 
Necessity 

Your  job  will  be  set 
right  and  printed  right 
at  the 

OAKLAND 
PRINTING 
SHOP 

743  E.  39th  Street 
Phone  Kenwood  6535 


A     NEW  BOOK 

Son^s  of  the  Soul 

Fifty  Original  Hymns  and  Tunes 

By  A.  IRVINE  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  lovers  of  sacred 
poetry  and  music,  more  espe- 
cially churches  and  their 
singers.  50  cents  net. 

.    C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 
2  B  Park  Street    -    Boston,  Mass. 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
these  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Bowman 


Company 


MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


EVANSTON 


Telephen«s  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


OAKLAND 

Motor  Livery 


Telephone 


Oakland  100 

Drexel  1288  1289 


1049  E.  43rd  Street 
821  E.  a9th  Street 


LIMOUSINES 
FOR  HIRE 


NOTE  OUR  RATES 

Lowest  in  Chicago 

ONE  PASSENGER 

First  Half  Mile  $0.40 
Each  Half  Mile  Thereafter  .10 
Each  Hour  Waiting  Time  .80 

EXTRA  PASSENGERS 

For  Each  Passenger  Above  One, 
For  the  Entire  Trip,  Extra  .10 

Let  us  hear  from  Lincoln  Centre  If  it 
Pays  to  Advertise 


Schumann 
&  Company 

CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3934  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Volume  LXXIX 


CHICAGO,  March  8,  1917 


Number  2 


i 


©fftrtal  (§rQm  of  tht  (Bon^nss  of  Spltginn 


WHO  DREAMS  SHALL  LIVE 


Who  dreams  shall  live  !  And  if  we  do  not  dream 
Then  we  shall  build  no  Temple  into  Time. 
Yon  dust  cloud,  whirling  slow  against  the  sun, 
Was  yesterday's  cathedral,  stirred  to  gold 
By  heedless  footsteps  of  a  passing  world. 
The  faiths  of  stone  and  steel  are  failed  of  proof. 
The  King  who  made  religion  of  a  Sword 
Passes,  and  is  forgotten  in  a  day. 
The  crown  he  wore  rots  at  a  lily's  root. 
The  rose  unfurls  her  banners  o'er  his  dust. 

The  dreamer  dies,  but  never  dies  the  dream. 
Though  Death  shall  call  the  whirlwind  to  his  aid, 
Enlist  men's  passions,  trick  their  hearts  with  hate. 
Still  shall  the  Vision  live  !  Say  nevermore 
That  dreams  are  fragile  things.    What  else 
endures 

Of  all  this  broken  world  save  only  dreams ! 

— Dana  Burnet 
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LIFE,  THE  BUILDER 


When  Life,  the  Builder,  demands  more  room. 

He  calls  his  servant.  Death, 
And  bids  him  take  to  the  earth  once  more, 
The  body,  of  form  and  breath; 

But  he  keeps  for  himself,  of  course. 
The  timeless  worth  of  the  whole; 
All  love,  all  light,  all  truth, 

All  thought,  and  hope,  and  force; 

And  builds  them  again  a  form  more  rare, 

To  house  the  advancing  soul; 
With  a  joy  more  deep  and  a  faith  more  fair, 
Than  ever  it  owned  before; 

For  Life,  the  Builder,  is  lord  of  Youth, 

And  master  of  Death  and  Pain; 
And  weights  the  balance  with  absolute  ruth, 
On  the  side  of  permanent  gain. 
Carmcl,  California.  Emeline  Hakringtox. 


"China's  final  blow  to  opium — the  curse  of  centuries 
will  soon  vanish."  So  says  the  Pckin  Gazette  as  quoted 
in  the  Literary  Digest.  China  leads  the  hosts  that  in 
the  United  States  are  engaged  in  dealing  the  final  blow 
to  a  greater  poison  than  opium,  a  far  more  dangerous, 
because  more  pervasive  and  available,  intoxicant — al- 
cohol. 


Perhaps  the  antidote  to  the  "over-movied"  commu- 
nity is  more  movies.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
promises  a  time  when  movies  can  become  as  much  a 
popular  home  luxury  as  is  now  the  stereoscope  and 
stereopticon.  Anything  to  allay  the  fever  of  curios- 
ity! When  people  begin  to  get  sick  of  the  show  be- 
cause of  its  availability,  they  may  begin  to  profit  by 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  same.  The  "movie"  rep- 
resents a  momentous  triumph  of  science  gone  wrong, 
a  splendid  achievement  of  man,  mis-used. 


The  following  "exercise  in  English"  came  to  light 
through  some  of  the  "Lend  a  Hand"  workers  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre.  It  is  not  a  bad  study  in 
English  but  it  is  a  better  study  in  sociology  and  leads 
directly  into  the  hand  of  religion. 

MY  FATHER. 

My  Father  is  a  well  grown  man,  he  is  about  six  feet  tall. 
His  age  is  thirty-seven  years  old.    He  is  a  good  looking  man. 

He  does  not  chew  but  he  smokes  a  pipe  or  a  cigeratte.  I 
like  my  father  because  he  has  a  happy  disposition.  He  has 
gray  hair,  black  eyes.  He  has  a  mustache,  but  he  has  no 
beard.  My  father  was  born  in  Austria.  He  works  in  the 
I.  C.  R.  R.  shops.  His  work  is  making  rivets  which  you  put 
in  the  car  to  hold  the  car  together. 

When  he  comes  home  from  work  he  takes  the  paper  and 
reads  it.  He  likes  my  mother  because  she  makes  my  father 
good  soupe.    I  like  my  father  because  he  is  good  to  me. 


The  Christian  Evangelist  has  an  ominous  prediction 
of  a  "vanishing  Protestanism"  and  a  "growing  Cath- 
olicism" because  statistics  show  the  more  rapid  in- 
crease of  birth  rates  in  Catholic  than  in  Protestant 
circles.  This  is  materialism  with  a  vengeance.  It 
means  that  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  physical 
entities,  a  matter  of  noses.  The  higher  truth  is  that 
both  these  are  spiritual  conditions,  attitudes  of  mind, 
exercises  of  wit,  plain  matters  of  intelligence ;  not 
birth  rates  but  school  statistics.  Religion  is  to  find 
expression  more  and  more  by  the  consent  and  encour- 
agement of  the  educators.  The  Catholicism  feared  by 
our  contemporary  is  not  a  matter  of  birth  but  a  matter 
of  education.  The  school  master  will  have  something 
to  say  about  the  religion  of  the  future.  We  fondlv 
believe  that  there  is  a  "vanishing  Protestantism"  and 
a  "growing  Catholicism,"  but  it  will  not  be  the  prot- 
estantism of  free  thought  or  the  Catholicism  of  Rome. 
Don't  be  scared,  brethren.  Just  you  keep  moving  and 
the  religion  of  tomorrow  will  keep  pace  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  tomorrow. 


The  "appeal  to  history"  is  a  dangerous  and  treacher- 
ous path  to  travel.  The  wise  official  in  the  government 
office  when  asked  for  facts  bearing  on  the  tariff  prob- 
lem inquired:  "On  which  side  do  you  want  the  facts?" 
So  militarist  and  pacifist  appeal  to  history.  The  belli- 
cose R.  A.  White,  Bishop  Fallows  and  President  Jud- 
son  can  quote  history  in  the  interest  of  guns  as  glibly 
as  the  pacifists  do  in  the  interest  of  peace.  For  in- 
stance, our  neighbor  and  colleague.  Rev.  R.  A.  White, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Club  asked  for  "any 
case  where  a  weak  nation  has  been  respected  by  a 
more  peaceful  nation  when  the  smaller  nation  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  economic  or  military  advantage." 
\Ve  do  not  know  about  the  economic  and  military  ad- 
vantages, but  history  seems  to  have  been  partial  to 
(jreece  and  Palestine;  the  premier  of  Great  Britain 
today  is  a  representative  of  the  vanquished  Welsli 
race ;  a  grandson  of  the  defeated  Kossuth  was  recently 
President  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  senate;  Scotland. 
Finland,  Poland,  Hungary,  to  say  nothing  of  Switzer- 
land and  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  powers,  have 
been  negligible  units  in  the  military  manoeuvers  of  the 
world,  but  they  count  for  something  in  the  respect 
of  nations.  Read  deeper,  brother.  What  has  become 
of  your  great  triumphant  militant  nations?  What 
about  the  triumphs  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  and 
Napoleon?  What  nation  has  survived  a  thousand 
years  by  virtue  of  its  "economic"  and  "military"  prow- 
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ess?  But  then  we  know  that  Brother  White  reads  his 
New  Testament  every  Sunday  and  believes  in  universal 
brotherhood — at  least  after  death.  Perhaps  war  meas- 
ures are  commendable  because  they  increase  the  immi- 
gration into  those  celestial  realms  where  all  men 
eventually  are  saved,  according  to  the  faith  of  our 
brother. 


The  United  States— Pace  Maker  or 
Peace  Maker 

Abstract  of  lecture  b.v  Mr.  Charles  Zueblin,  Boston,  deliv- 
ered at  South  Side  Forum,  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicaao. 
March  4,  1917. 

Scientific  proposals  are  needed  to  induce  permanent 
peace.  When  war  is  upon  us  we  spend  incredible  mil- 
lions and  endure  unheard-of  suffering.  The  chief 
torture  demanded  of  us  to  forestall  these  calamities 
is  fearless  thought.  We  have  over  20,000  miles  of 
coast  line  to  protect,  eight  times  that  of  England, 
twenty-five  times  that  of  France.  We  must  supple- 
ment the  navy  with  a  merchant  marine.  We  shall 
go  neither  unarmed  nor  carrying  concealed  deadlv 
weapons.  We  shall  not  talk  about  peace  and  prepare 
tor  war.  We  shall  make  peace  jirofitable.  We  must 
move  toward  free  trade.  While  protectionist  senti- 
ment has  been  steadily  growing  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Southern  States  and  other  free  trade  territory  war 
makes  free  trade  imperative.  Protective  and  revenue 
tariffs  are  the  proposals  of  children  playing  with 
bombs.  We  must  meet  each  nation  cordially  and  gen- 
erously, with  reciprocal  tariffs  and  reciprocal  patents. 

America  must  revise  its  attitude  toward  immigra- 
tion. We  can  only  admit  people  as  fast  as  we  can 
assimilate  them,  but  there  must  be  no  discrimination 
against  European  nor  Asiatic  immigrants.  We  can 
admit  freely  Asiatics  as  well  as  Europeans  up  to  the 
numbers  we  can  assimilate  in  any  year,  if  our  native 
labor  is  protected  by  law  ajid  organizations  so  that 
no  aliens  are  employed  while  natives  are  unemployed 
and  immigrants  are  compelled  to  accept  the  American 
standard  of  living.  We  must  face  frankly  the  ques- 
tion of  the  density  of  population.  China,  Japan  and 
Germany  are  all  overcrowded.  The  United  States 
can  hold  hundreds  of  millions  more  with  comfort  and 
profit.  It  is  chimerical  to  try  to  monopolize  this  land 
for  the  handful  of  people  in  it,  while  other  nations  are 
overcrowded.  The  only  correctives  for  density  of 
population  are  emigration  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living.  The  congested  nations  must  have  an  outlet. 
The  standard  of  all  nations  will  rise  as  the  working 
people  get  their  share  of  production. 

The  United  States  must  develop  a  solidarity  now 
lacking.  No  matter  how  insuperable  the  obstacles 
seem,  economic  justice  must  be  done  to  the  negro ; 
imions  must  be  recognized  and  encouraged  ;  home  rule 
for  each  community  must  prevent  a  conflict  of  local. 


state,  and  national  legislation;  and  all  transportation 
and  communication  must  be  socialized.  A  unified 
nation  is  impossible  with  railways,  express,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  in  private  hands. 

America  must  recognize  that  militarism  cannot  be 
aljolished  by  prayer  or  fasting,  but  only  by  a  reason- 
able counter-proposal.  America  must  have  a  working 
army.  Every  girl,  as  well  as  every  boy,  should  be  a 
conscript  to  public  service.  A  year  of  each  young 
life  should  be  given  to  public  works.  This  will  inci- 
dentally inculcate  a  sound  patriotism  harmonious  with 
universal,  as  well  as  national  well-being.  It  will  take 
care  of  the  surplus  labor  that  makes  a  fringe  of  pov- 
erty choking  the  life  of  each  community.  It  will  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  for  vocational  training  in  which 
}oung  people  can  experiment  in  life  and  the  nation 
select  its  soldiers,  engineers,  nurses^  and  social  work- 
ers. No  man  shall  be  set  aside  primarily  for  murder. 
The  army  shall  be  a  working  army,  not  a  standing 
army. 

The  United  States  can  carry  the  olive  branch  to 
other  countries  only  as  it  proves  its  sincerity.  It 
already  enjoys  a  great  prestige  because  of  its  rela- 
tions to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  It  can  come 
into  similar  friendly  relations  with  the  world  by  prov- 
ing that  conquest  is  futile,  solidarity  feasible,  and 
])ermeation  scientific. 


WILSON. 


Patience — but  peace  of  lieart  we  cannot  choose ; 
Now  would  he  wish  us  cravenly  to  keep 
Aloof  in  soul,  who — large  in  statesmanship 
And  justice — sent  our  ships  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Patience  must  wring  our  hearts,  while  we  refuse 
To  launch  our  country  on  that  crimson  deep 
Which  breaks  the  dikes  of  Europe,  but  we  sleep 
Watchful,  still  waiting  by  the  awful  fuse. 

Wisdom  he  counsels,  and  he  counsels  well 
Whose  patient  fortitude  against  the  fret 
And  sneer  of  time  has  stood  inviolable 
We  love  his  goodness  and  will  not  forget. 
With  him  we  pause  beside  the  mouth  of  hell : — • 
The  wolf  of  Europe  has  not  triumphed  yet. 
— Boston  Transcript.  — Percy  MacKaye. 


I  say  wisdom  is  gathered  on  foot,  along  country 
roads.  Collect  your  ideas  where  you  can :  from  alley, 
boulevard,  office,  lecture  hall,  theater,  dinner-table, 
library,  wharf,  picture  gallery,  street  car,  opera  house, 
curbstone  or  court  room;  but  test  them  on  the  road. 
Confronted  with  the  realities  of  soil  and  salt  water 
and  the  character  shaped  by  these,  they  will  look  vastly 
less  momentous  or  vastly  more  so. 

Seymour  Demiiu/. 
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Genesis — *'  Beginnings" 

A  Hebrew  Idyl  of  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C. 
Brought  Down  to  Date 
V. 

The  Problems  of  Labor 

A  Sermon  Preached  December  10,  1916,  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

Stenograph icALLY  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 

May  the  radiance  of  this  day,  the  joy  of  this  season, 
the  peace  of  our  homes  and  the  opportunities  of  this 
church  warm  our  hearts,  quicken  our  minds,  and  stir  our 
consciences.  Father,  open  our  ears  that  they  may  hear 
the  cry  of  the  needy;  open  our  eyes  that  they  may  see  the 
burden  of  the  oppressed.  But  none  the  less,  O  Father, 
open  our  ears  to  hear  the  "music  of  the  spheres,"  our 
eyes  to  see  the  glory  of  our  times,  to  catch  the  radiance 
of  our  age.  O  God,  we  would  be  strong  in  our  toil,  cheer- 
ful in  our  labor,  hopeful  under  our  burdens.  Amen. 

And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because  thou  hast  hark- 
ened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the 
tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it:  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  in 
toil  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life;  thorns 
also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  'to  thee;  and  thou 
shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground; 
for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. — Genesis,  IX:  17-20 

This  old  poet  was  mistaken.  Labor  is  not  a  curse 
but  a  blessing,  not  the  result  of  sin  but  the  result  of 
man's  upward  climb.  Toil  is  man's  high  achievement. 
It  brings  not  a  curse  but  the  profoundest  strength. 
As  I  have  urged  over  and  over  again  in  this  course 
of  study  of  the  Old  Testament  story,  man  is  distin- 
guished by  the  hand,  and  the  hand  is  skilled  to  use 
tools.  Man  has  been  well  defined  as  a  tool-using 
anirnal.  Still  more  profoundly  might  it  be  said  that 
he  is  a  tool-making  animal.  The  nearest  approach 
in  the  lower  realm  of  life  to  the  using  of  tools  is 
among  some  tribes  of  the  Simian  family,  the  higher 
monkeys.  They  do  sometimes  seize  a  club  in  self 
defense,  but  they  cannot  detach  that  club  from  the 
tree  or  shape  it  to  their  clumsy  hands.  It  is  for  man 
to  shape  his  tools  and  in  that  way  to  rise  far  above 
his  surroundings  and  become  master  of  circumstances. 
By  virtue  of  toil  man  has  defied  the  elements,  con- 
quered the  forests,  made  hospitable  the  inhospitable 
realms  of  nature,  beaten  back  the  encroachments  of 
winter,  and  made  continuous  the  supply  of  food  which 
nature  yields  only  spasmodically. 

Still,  the  ancient  story  clouds  our  lives.  The  race 
is  still  in  the  toils  of  the  conceit  that  labor  is  a  dis- 
aster. However  prophet,  poet  or  philanthropist  may 
glorify  labor,  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  working  phil- 
osophy of  today  shuns  labor,  avoids  sweat  and  is  too 
often  ashamed  of  the  grime  that  belongs  therewith. 
Boys  and  girls  rush  through  college  courses,  hoping 
to  prepare  themselves  to  avoid  the  curse  of  vulgar 
toil,  the  shame  of  honest  sweat.  The  economic  travail 
of  today  has  for  its  object  a  permanent  provision  for 
our  wants,  present  and  future,  real  or  imaginarv.  Men 
still  toil  reluctantly  out  of  season  and  beyond  their 
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strength,  hoping  for  a  competency  that  will  put  their 
children,  if  not  themselves,  beyond  the  need  of 
drudgery. 

But  labor  does  bring  its  curse.  The  sweated  mul- 
titude is  burdened  with  loads  it  can  scarcely  carry. 
Men  do  grow  old  prematurely  from  too  much  work. 
They  stagger  under  their  burdens;  they  fall  in  the 
road  and  are  unable  to  rise  again.  They  are  trampled 
in  the  mud  by  the  on-rushing  column,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  more  work  they  do  the  heavier  the 
burden  becomes. 

Man  is  not  only  a  tool  user  but  a  tool  maker.  Mod- 
ern life  is  the  creation  of  industry,  and  civilization  is 
built  thereon.    In  the  art  galleries  of  the  World's 
Fair  in  1893,  a  German,  by  the  name  of  Dettman, 
exhibited  a  notable  picture  in  three  panels  illustrating 
this  Genesis  story.    On  the  left  was  a  beautiful,  highly 
conventionalized  garden,  a'  bloom  with  white  flowers, 
through  which  ran  the  winding  trail  of  a  serpent  that 
lay  basking  in  the  foreground.    The  centerpiece  was 
full  of  thorns  and  weeds,  and  men  and  women  were 
busy  in  trying  to  extract  a  meager  living  from  a  re- 
luctant earth.    In  this  picture  were  the  symbols  of 
sorrow  and  death.    On  the  right  was  a  panel  which 
indicated  the  only  sure  escape  from  the  curses  of 
the  center  picture.    It  was  the  escape  taught  by  cur- 
rent theology.    It  was  an  attempt  to  present  to  the 
eye  the  invitation,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  It 
was  a  glorified  cross  and  a  radiant  future  in  another 
world  where  alone  the  soul  would  find  release.  But 
this  picture  was  noticeable  not  only  for  its  artistic 
triumph  but  on  account  of  its  unusual  and  solitary 
theology,  for  this  treatment  of  labpr  was  quite  excep- 
tional in  those  vast  galleries.    Into  every  room  and 
from  every  country  master  artists  sent  their  tribute 
to  labor.    The  American  glass-blower,  the  German 
flax  barn,  the  Russian  mushroom  gatherers,  the  dress- 
makers of  Denmark,  an  old  clock-maker  from  Canada, 
our  own  Eastman  Johnson's  cranberry  harvesters  are 
samples  of  the  line  of  pictures  that  set  labor  in  the 
foreground  for  the  time  being.    The  artists  of  labor 
did  not  refrain  from  going  into  the  hot  and  hard 
corners  of  human  toil.    They  showed  us  men  building 
mighty    steamships,    struggling   with    sizzling  iron, 
facing  the  awful  inferno  of  the  rolHng  mill,  railroad 
trains  loaded  with  seekers  after  toil,  the  great  embark- 
ation of  mighty  ships,  loaded  with  emigrants  daring 
grim  ocean  voyages  to  seek  for  no  greater  blessing 
than  the  opportunity  to  work.    These  were  the  better 
and  truer  interpretations  of  the  toil  and  life  of  today. 

Ruskin  was  distressed  by  modern  machinery.  His 
sensitive  nerves  recoiled  from  the  smoke  'of  the 
rolling  mill;  he  bemoaned  the  railroad  trains  and 
their  mirky  trails  of  dirty  smoke.  But  Ruskin  reck- 
oned not  well  with  growing  civilization,  for  through, 
by  and  with  the  machine  must  the  burden  of  human 
life  be  eventually  lifted  and  the  toiler  find  his  rest 
and  consolation.  Wiser  than  Ruskin  is  Haganbroeck 
of  Holland,  whose  studio  we  visited  about  a  year  ago. 
This  man  said  that  his  art  Bible  was  our  own  Stanley 
Lee's  "Voice  of  the  Machine."  We  found  his  studio 
{uiy  of  attempts  to  glorify  and  honor  sweat,  sweat 
in  its  direst  form.  His  canvases  were  alive  with 
machinery,  full  of  the  sweat  that  goes  with  glass- 
blowing,  iron-making,  bridge-building  and  what  not. 
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He  put  his  Madonnas  into  the  blazing  Hght  of  the 
furnace.  He  led  eager  little  children  to  their  father 
carrying  him  refreshment  and  nourishment  in  the 
midst  of  toil.  One  great  unfinished  canvas  repre- 
sented a  quarry  in  a  mountain  side  which  was  being 
torn,  riven  and  polished  by  the  hand  of  man.  The 
point  of  this  study  was  not  the  mountain,  nor  yet 
the  big  blocks  of  granite  that  were  being  quarried 
there,  but  the  fact  that  man,  weak  man,  with  only 
his  fingers  and  thumbs  as  his  original  endowment,  was 
dismantling  the  mountain  and  actually  changing  the 
face  of  the  world.  It  was  a  daring  attempt  to  put 
human  nature  in  the  forefront  of  the  creative  forces 
of  nature.  Man  is  picking  up  the  work  where  nature 
laid  it  down,  completing  the  Genesis  story.  This  is 
the  conception  of  toil  justified  by  history  and  by  hu- 
man experience.  To  those  who  are  wiUing  to  study 
it  frankly  and  thoroughly,  the  question  is  not  how 
to  avoid  but  how  to  enhance  the  business  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  trail  a  serpent  has  drawn  through  human 
life,  human  toil,  the  vicious  distinction  between 
"skilled"  and  "unskilled"  labor.  We  talk  of  "com- 
mon" labor,  followed  by  those  unfit  for  any  higher 
vocation,  as  "unskilled."  Tried  by  any  fair  test  there 
is  no  "unskilled"  labor.  All  labor  is  skilled,  highly 
skilled.  Try  yourself.  Take  a  milk-pail  and  go  out 
and  milk  a  cow ;  take  an  ax  and  chop  a  single  armful 
of  wood  without  chopping  your  foot.  Yes,  take  a 
hod  full  of  bricks  or  mortar  and  climb  the  ladder  to 
the  upper  stories  of  a  building  under  construction,  and 
see  if  the  work  being  done  there  is  "unskilled." 
The  very  ability  to  walk  on  two  legs  is  organized 
skill,  the  result  of  ages  of  discipline.  We  would  fall 
and  stumble  and  crawl  like  our  far-oflf  ancestors  were 
It  not  for  acquired  skill,  the  result  of  dexterous  com- 
binations of  brain  and  muscle  painfully  acquired. 

We  cannot  study  labor  without  running  into  that 
other  verity  we  call  capital.  What  is  capital  ?  Y ester- 
day's  toil.  What  is  capital?  Canned  industry.  What 
is  capital?  Accumulated  sweat.  Every  dollar,  from 
whatever  source,  in  the  last  analysis  is  glorified  and 
made  valuable  by  human  sweat,  past,  present  or  pros- 
pective. Capital  is  yesterday's  toil  organized,  or  the 
result  of  tomorrow's  toil  anticipated  and  exploited. 

I  had  an  informing  talk  this  week  with  a  manufac- 
turer lately  returned  from  Bordeaux,  where  he  had 
been  looking  after  his  business  of  glove-making.  For 
three  months  he  had  been  on  the  firing  line  or  near  it. 
It  was  pathetic  to  hear  him  tell  how,  in  that  war- 
ridden  realm,  money  is  plentiful,  everybody  is  busy, 
the  streams  that  have  torn  down  through  the  moun-> 
tain  gorges  unharnessed  for  millenniums,  are  now  har- 
nessed and  at  work.  Away  up  in  every  little  valley, 
wherever  man  can  catch  a  stream,  it  has  been  har- 
nessed, and  with  its  help  men,  women  and  children, 
too,  are  making  munitions,  more  munitions,  and  ever 
more  munitions.  W^omen  have  broken  through  the 
exclusions  of  trade  unions  because  they  are  needed 
in  making  more  munitions.  There  are  no  tourists  to 
be  seen,  but  the  hotels  are  full  of  Americans  in  the 
munition  business. 

In  England,  he  said,  trade  is  good ;  in  London  there 
is  a  .splendid  market  for  the  highest  quality  of  gloves. 
Women  who  have  never  before  presumed  to  wear  kid 
gloves  are  now  wearing  them  because  there  is  plenty 
of  money.    Now  all  this  money  in  France  and  Eng- 


land represents  not  past  but  prospective  toil,  not  capi- 
tal, nor  labor,  but  only  credit.  These  munition  makers 
are  demonstrating  the  possibilities  and  resources  of 
human  nature  when  working  in  co-operation.  But, 
alas,  they  are  robbing  the  future,  impoverishing  the 
unborn,  menacing  posterity.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  would  exploit  capital,  past  labor,  independent  of 
present  labor,  are  in  danger  of  dehumanizing  the  dol- 
lars they  represent.  The  moment  they  draw  a  line 
between  capital  and  labor  and  make  of  the  laborer  a 
third  commodity,  a  third  something,  not  toil,  nor  the 
direction  of  toil,  but  a  something  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  with  which  the  directors  of  toil  exploit  the  toiler, 
you  have  the  "labor  problem." 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  to 
glorify  toil,,  welcome  the  machine,  rejoice  in  its  tri- 
umph, for  it  is  all  the  extension  of  a  man's  hand.  All 
machines  are  the  evolved  and  elaborated  weapons  with 
which  man  is  to  fight  his  way  against  the  ungracious 
and  inhospitable  forces  of  nature,  and  thus  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  the  field,  making  the  swamp  to 
grow  breadstuffs,  the  desert  to  bloom  and  the  sea  to 
yield  its  treasures  to  disarm  the  terrors  of  old  age. 
It  is  all  splendid.  More  machines  and  not  less  is  the 
hope  of  the  world,  for  they  are  the  extension  of  mind 
as  well  as  the  re-enforcement  of  body. 

Scott  Nearing,  in  his  last  book,  traces  the  journey 
of  a  machine-made  loaf  of  bread,  which,  ought  to  be 
the  best  bread  in  the  world,  because  it  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  formulas  of  science,  which  are  accurate, 
consistent,  continuous.  The  best  of  housewives  has 
her  "luck"  and  her  "ill-luck"  in  her  baking,  but  there 
is  only  "luck"  in  the  laboratory  of  the  modern  bread 
factory.  This  machine,  at  its  best,  costs  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  install,  but  you  put  in  the  flour 
at  one  end  and  in  its  journey  of  a  thousand  feet  it  is 
kneaded,  rolled,  shaped  and  baked,  and  the  perfect 
jiroduct  is  ready  at  the  end  of  two  hours.  Fifty  thou- 
sand of  these  loaves  are  made  in  the  course  of  a  night, 
wliile  the  eaters  of  bread  are  asleep.  No  careless 
luinian  hand  has  touched  tliis  product  from  the  time 
the  flour  leaves  the  bag  until  the  loaf  is  offered, 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  What  a  triumph  of  man  is 
this  extension  of  his  hand  ! 

Any  little  farmer  up  in  Wisconsin  takes  his  milk 
from  the  cow,  passes  it  through  a  process  in  which 
no  human  hand  touches  it  until  it  is  ready  for  the 
market.  Because  all  this  is  a  machine-made,  it  is  all 
the  more  man-made,  all  the  more  brain-made  and 
eventually  all  the  more  sure  to  redound  to  the  credit 
and  glory  of  man. 

But  this  triumph  will  not  come  until  we  reconcile 
ourselves,  not  to  the  curse  of  Adam,  but  to  the  tri- 
umph of  man.  We  mu^t  rejoice  in  the  railroad,  glory 
in  the  steamship,  aye,  welcome  the  roar  of  the  iron 
mill  and  see  its  beauty,  like  our  Dutch  painter,  recog- 
nizing it  as  a  revelation  of  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter,  a  spiritual  achievement.  It  is  thus  that  man 
becomes  a  co-laborer  with  God. 

There  is  something  the  matter  with  our  minds.  We 
have  been  neglectful  of  our  culture  if  we  cannot  see 
beauty  and  poetry  in  toil,  the  hardest,  aye,  the  dirtiest 
of  toil. 

The  poet  of  revolt,  Arturo  Giovanniti,  has  been 
able  to  describe  the  poetry  of  the  mechanical  world, 
of  the  new  world,  of  steam  and  electricity,  as  I  think 
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no  other  man  in  recent  poetry  has  done.  The  lines 
were  written  in  his  cage,  bound  by  the  cold  bars  of 
the  prison.    He  heard  the  great  outside  world,  how  it 

Throbbed  and  thundered  and  clamored  and  roared  outside 
of  the  great  greenish  room  the  terrible  whirl  of  life,  and 
most  pleasant  was  the  hymn  of  its  mighty  polyphony  to 
the  listening  ears  of  the  gods. 

\Miirred  the  wheels  of  the  puissant  machines,  rattled  and 
clanked  the  chains  of  the  giant  cranes,  crashed  the  falling 
rocks,  the  riveters  crepitated  and  glad  and  sonorous  was 
the  rhythm  of  the  bouncing  hammers  upon  the  loud- 
throated  anvils. 

Like  the  chests  of  wrathfuUy  toiling  Titans,  heaved  and 
snif¥ed  and  panted  the  sweaty  boilers,  like  the  hissing 
of  dragons  sibilated  the  jets  of  steam,  and  the  sirens  of 
the  workshops  shrieked  like  angry  hawks  flapping  above 
the  crags  of  a  dark  and  fathomless  chasm. 

The  files  screeched  and  the  trains  thundered,  the  wires 
hummed,  the  dynamos  buzzed,  the  fires  crackled ;  and 
like  a  thunderclap  from  the  Cyclopean  forge  roared  the 
blasts  of  the  mines. 

^^■onderful  and  fierce  was  the  mighty  symphony  of  the  world, 
as  the  terrible  voices  of  metal  and  fire  and  water  cried  out 
into  the  listening  ears  of  the  gods  the  furious  song  of 
human  toil.  ' 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  sound,  welded  in  the  unison  of  one  will 
to  sing,  rose  clear  and  nimble  the  divine  accord  of  the 
hymn. 

Out  of  the  cations  of  the  mountains, 
Out  of  the  whirlpools  of  the  lakes, 
Out  of  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 
Out  of  the  yawning  gorges  of  hell. 
From  the  land  and  the  sea  and  the  sky 
-■\nd  from  whatever  comes  bread  and  wealth  and  joy, 
And  from  the  peaceful  abodes  of  men  rose  majestic  and 
fierce,  louder  than  the  roar  of  the  volcano  and  the  bellow 
of  the  typhoon,  the  anthem  of  human  labor  to  the  fatherly 
justice  of  the  Sun. 

This  gifted  Italian  landed  on  our  shores  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  a  penniless  immigrant,  passed 
through  all  the  dire  experiences  of  hunger,  thwarted 
ambition,  bruised  ideals,  that  he  might  sing  the  song 
of  labor  in  the  vernacular  of  today,  such  a  song  as 
John  Ruskin.  the  interpreter  of  art,  the  sensitive  child 
of  the  best  culture  that  England  could  ofifer,  the  in- 
heritor of  refinement,  could  not  hear  and  did  not  see 
in  the  machine. 

There  is  something  mightily  wrong  in  our  mental 
adjustment  when  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  labor 
problem  in  terms  of  cold  and  hunger,  when  we  have 
continually  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  have  onh- 
limited  supplies  of  the  products  of  toil.  The  old  fear 
of  the  political  economist  was  that  this  world  would 
overdraw  accounts  on  its  capital  stock,  that  human  life 
would  defeat  itself  by  over-populating  the  world  :  but 
this  fear  is  gone.  Now  we  are  confident  that  man, 
laboring  with  and  upon  the  uncounted  resources  of 
nature,  will  be  able  to  meet  all  the  increasing  demands 
of  man  on  this  globe.  The  only  trouble  is  with  the 
distribution,  not  with  the  production.  There  is  plenty 
of  everything  if  it  could  only  be  passed  around.  There 
is  a  congestion  somewhere  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  pauper. 

The  study  of  this  problem  clearly  shows  that  the 
great  burden  of  crime,  degeneracy  and  disease  comes 
not  so  much  as  the  direct  result  of  vice  as  an  indirect 
result  of  unfair  and  inadequate  distribution.  There  has 
been  recently  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  death 
rate  in  some  of  the  great  industrial  cities  of  our  na- 
tion. These  revelations  were  most  significant.  The 
highest  death  rate  of  babies  on  record  in  the  United 


States  was  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  that 
portion  of  the  city  which  was  unpaved  and  where 
there  was  no  sewerage. 

Man  makes  machines,  machines  make  cities,  and 
cities  are  found  incompetent  to  distribute  the  prod- 
ucts of  men  and  machines  in  such,  a  way  as  to  make 
life  not  only  possible  but  joyous  all  around. 

What?  Slums  in  a  city  while  there  are  "Lake 
Shore  Drives"  and  avenues  and  boulevards  teeming 
with  automobiles?  This  is  a  mighty  arraignment  of 
that  city.  It  is  a  confession  of  failure.  I  will  not 
discuss  this  problem  this  morning,  for  I  must  not 
anticipate  the  Cain  call  which  will  be  our  subject  next 
Sunday:  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Yea,  verily! 

Recent  investigation  shows  that  the  minimum  wage 
which  gives  the  barest  necessities  of  shelter,  food  to 
keep  strong,  clothing  to  keep  warm,  requires,  in  a 
small  town,  $450,  and  that  the  minimum  wage  which 
brings  a  possibility  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  a 
life  amenable  to  social  privileges,  the  development 
of  mind,  a  varied  diet,  Sunday  clothing  and  a  degree 
of  recreation,  requires  $800  in  a  small  town  and  $900 
in  a  large  city.  Yet  the  same  investigation  discovers 
that  75  per  cent  of  our  city  wage  earners  are  getting 
less  than  $600,  which  is  considerably  below  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

There  are  five  million  women  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States,  three  million  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
factories  and  shops.  The  minimum  cost  of  living, 
as  established  by  the  survey,  requires  from  eight  to 
nine  dollars  a  week,  or  from  four  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  per  annum.  But  sixty  per  cent  of 
women  wage  earners  get  less  than  $325  annually  and 
ninety  per  cent  less  than  $500.  Onlv  five  per  cent  re- 
ceive $600. 

The  rising  standard  of  living  and  the  congested  dis- 
tribution leave  as  yet  unsolved  the  problem  of  labor, 
and  it  cannot  be  solved  until  we  pay  attention  to  the 
impatient  demand  of  Cain,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 


And  now  may  He  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  our  God,  Father  and  friend  of  those  we  love  in 
the  seen  and  the  unseen,  go  with  us  and  abide  with  us,  our 
strength,  our  comfort  and  our  joy  forevermore.  Amen. 


C^:SAR  AND  CHRIST. 


Proud  Caesar  came  in  strength  of  steel : 

The  panoply  of  war  was  his. 
At  his  command  men  poured  forth  life. 

The  cities  perished,  nations  fell. 
He  left  as  heritage  a  blood-stained  tide: 

He  came,  he  scorned,  he  slaughtered — 
And  he  died. 

The  meek  Christ  came,  His  strength  the  true, 

A  heart  of  love  His  panoply. 
At  His  command  men  found  their  life. 

The  cities  flourished,  nations  grew. 
As  heritage,  the  reign  of  peace  He  gives: 

He  came,  He  loved.  He  pitied — 
And  He  lives. 

Chicago.  Tho.m.\s  Curtls  Cl.^rk. 
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Lincoln,  the  Great  Artist 


An  address  deliveri-d  by  Rev.  D.  Robb  Zarintj,  Chicago,  at 
the  Christian  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sunday  evening  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1917. 

It  is  with  pecuhar  dehght  that  I  am  on  the  platform 
here  with  Dr.  Jones.  Upon  the  first  chiv  of  August, 
1914,  I  was  in  Piaris  with  fifty  other  men^  memhers  of 
a  commission  to  settle  the  cause  of  peace  forever.  We 
got  there  just  a  little  too  late  and  we  turned  around  and 
came  back.  Two  years  later  Dr.  Tones  was  over  there 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  doubt  whether  he  succeeded 
any  better  than  we  did,  and  between  us  we  decided  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  President  Wilson  and 
I  think  he  will  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  it. 

For  the  few  minutes  that  I  am  to  appear  before 
you,  I_  would  like  to  apply  the  strange  adjective 
"artist"  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  \\'e  have  heard  of  him 
as  a  great  orator,  as  a  great  patriot,  and  all  these  dif- 
ferent characteristics,  but  I  would  like  to  look  at  him 
as  the  world's  great  master  artist. 

Now,  an  artist  is  a  man  who  externalizes  his  inner 
thought.  As  popularly  conceived,  artists  are  a  very 
select  company.  Art,  as  we  generally  look  at  it,  is 
confined  to  what  we  term  the  higher  arts.  One  man 
conceives  a  great  thought,  he  looks  about  for  some 
method  of  expression  and  he  seizes  a  chisel,  goes  to  the 
block  of  marble  and  after  long  days  of  work,  there 
comes  from  it  his  idea  beautifully  expressed.  '  That 
man  is  an  artist.  Another  man  is  possessed  of  the 
same  great  emotion,  he  cannot  hold  it,  it  is  impossible, 
he  passes  by  the  block  of  marble,  he  seizes  the  brush 
and  upon  the  canvas  he  works  day  after  day  and  when 
he  has  completed  his  work,  there  comes  from  that  can- 
vas the  same  great  emotion,  though  it  is  of  a  higher 
character  and  the  great  painters  stand  higher  in  the 
realm  of  art  than  the  great  sculptors.  Another  man, 
possessed  of  the  same  great  emotion,  cares  not  for  the 
chisel,  he  cannot  use  the  brush,  but  he  walks  to  the 
instrument  and  there  his  soul  comes  forth  in  some  great 
oratorio  and  the  world  is  thrilled  by  the  work  of  the 
great  artist.  A  fourth  man  passes  the  chisel,  the  brush 
and  the  organ  by,  he  takes  the  white  page,  and  with 
his  pen,  writes  upon  it  as  the  spirit  moves  him  and 
when  he  is  through  there  comes  from  that  page  a  great 
epic.  It  is  but  another  expression  of  the  same  great 
emotion.  These  four  men  are  artists  with  different 
ways  of  expression;  all  have  the  same  emotion,  but 
have  different  forms  of  expression. 

We  call  these  established  arts  the  higher  arts  and 
men  usually  stop  just  there  with  their  conception  of 
what  art  is,  and  those  who  produce  this  art  are  a 
very  select  few;  I  presume  that  all  the  real  genuine 
artists  of  the  world  who  can  chisel  in  stone,  paint, 
bring  forth  music,  or  write  in  artistic  fashion,  could  be 
congregated  in  this  room,  and  there  would  be  plenty 
of  seats  to  spare. 

So  the  world  has  naturally  divided  itself  into  two 
classes  of  people,  the  artists,  who  devote  their  time 
to  these  great  forms  of  expression,  and  you  and  me, 
who  are  just  common  every-day  folk,  who  go  about 
our  daily  work  of  trading,  of  working  in  a  bank,  or 
toiling  upon  a  farm.  And  we  have  sacrificed  and  we 
have  yielded  far  more  than  we  should,  because,  as  I 
conceive  it,  there  is  a  still  higher  form  of  art  that  these 
forms  do  not  reach. 

Now,  what  is  the  artist,  after  all?  An  artist  is  one 
who  is  possessed  of  two  things :  first,  he  has  a  great 


thought  to  express ;  and,  second,  he  has  a  perfect 
form,  or  comparatively  perfect  form  of  expression, 
and  when  you  can  bring  to  one  party  these  two  great 
t[ualities,  you  then  have  an  artist.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  us  is  that  we  have  one  or  the  other  of  these 
qualities  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  two  come  to- 
gether in  one  body.  There  are  those  who  have  great 
thoughts  and  great  emotions,  but  cannot  express  them. 

But  when  you  can  find  a  man  who  has  both  the 
emotion  and  a  God-given  power  of  expression  in  one 
of  these  four  forms  I  have  named,  you  have  an  artist. 

Now,  with  this  foundation,  I  desire  as  briefly  as 
possible,  to  lift  art  into  the  very  highest  plane  and  say, 
that  the  master  artists  of  the  world  are  those  who 
express  great  thoughts  in  their  very  lives.  For,  after 
all,  all  art  is  but  a  desire  for  the  expression  of  life 
itself.  The  picture  of  the  Angelus,  what  is  that  but 
the  desire  to  express  great  deep  emotion  in  those 
peasants'  hearts?  But  the  man  standing  in  the  open 
field  with  his  head  bowed  as  the  bell  rings  is  more 
artistic  still  than  the  representation  upon  the  canvas. 
So  I  say,  men  and  women,  that  the  highest  fonn  of 
art  is  that  which  comes  in  the  expression  of  hfe  itself 
in  all  the  movements  of  that  life  in  society.  That  lifts 
art  into  a  high  plane  and  puts  it  where  you  and  I  can 
be  artists  if  we  will  only  follow  the  light  that  God  gives 
us  and  give  our  lives  exclusively  to  the  expression  of 
these  high  thoughts. 

And  there  is  where  Lincoln  comes  in,  because,  as  I 
conceive  it,  God  never  gave  to  one  man  such  wonderful 
thought  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  such  power  of 
•expression  of  that  thought. 

We  do  not  think  of  Lincoln  as  an  artist ;  no,  he  has 
not  the  features  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  connecting 
with  artistic  thought;  he  did  not  dwell  in  an  artistic 
realm  as  we  think  of  it,  but  the  more  the  life  of 
Lincoln  is  studied,  the  more  we  peer  into  that  great 
character,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  there  has 
never  been  such  an  artistic  expression  of  a  great  emo- 
tion and  thought  in  this  world  by  human  kind  as  that 
which  was  given  to  the  world  by  this  man,  so  gentle, 
so  humble,  so  insignificant  in  his  own  estimation ;  a 
man  like  a  child,  but  a  man,  because  of  this  eleinent  of 
humility,  because  of  his  childlikeness,  emphasizing  the. 
fact  that  back  of  all  this  there  were  deep  surging  emo- 
tions borne  from  on  high,  and  because  this  man 
marched  steadily  on  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  to  give  these  God-given  powers  expression,  he 
finished  the  picture,  and  when  he  died  he  could  say,  as 
Christ  has  said,  "It  is  finished." 

Oh,  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  apply  the  term  "artistic" 
to  Lincoln,  but,  friends,  we  can  do  it,  and  I  think  that 
as  our  conception  of  the  really  artistic  grows,  we  will 
see  how  much  more  fully  the  life  of  Lincoln  fills  the 
great  realm  of  artistic  expression.  I  think  if  you  will 
take  that  expression,  you  will  find  there  the  impulse  of 
his  whole  life.  He  said,  'T  do  the  very  best  I  know 
how,  the  very  best  I  can,  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing 
so  to  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what 
is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to  anything."  Artis- 
tic? He  says,  "I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound 
to  be  true.  I  am  not  bbund  to  succeed,  but  I  am 
bound  to  live  up  to  the  higher  light  I  have.  I  must 
stand  with  any  one  who  stands  right  and  stand  with 
him  while  he  is  right  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes 
wrong."  Artistic?  I  could  stand  here,  men  and 
women,  until  midnight,  quoting  the  wonderfully  artis- 
tic utterances  of  Lincoln,  and  the  beauty  of  these 
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utterances  is  that  which  gives  them  life  and  the  ver\' 
thmg  which  gives  them  Hfe  is  that  this  man  never  gave 
voice  to  an  expression  that  was  not  Hved  forth  in  his 
hfe  before  the  entire  world.  Artistic  ?  I  can  conceive 
of  hmi  m  no  better  and  no  higher  Hght  than  that  he 
is  the  great  master  artist  of  the  world.  If  the  highest 
expression  of  art  is  in  life,  then  Lincoln  must  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

He  knew  not  the  technique  of  chisel  or  brush.  His 
voice  was  dumb  to  the  sublime  music  within  his  soul, 
he  penned  no  epic,  he  gave  no  philosophic  system  to 
the  world,  he  performed  no  deeds  of  daring  upon  the 
field  of  carnage ;  and  yet  this  man  wrought  mightily 
in  life  and  art.  From  a  shattered  and  distraught 
nation  he  brought  a  final  note  of  harmony  that  has 
since  swelled  into  a  great  anthem  of  praise. '  From  the 
heart  of  a  broken  and  uncouth  people  whose  genera- 
tions of  bondage  had  all  but  crushed  the  dream  of  free- 
dom, he  caused  sweet  hope  to  blossom.  He  put  a  new 
song  into  the  mouth  of  a  once  saddened  and  dumb 
people;  he  wrought  into  their  being  a  strange  fierce 
desire  to  do  and  be  as  God  had  willed.  He  left' others 
to  work  in  pigments,  to  chip  at  marble,  to  trace  with 
pen.  _  He  worked  with  human  hearts  and  they  became 
plastic  under  his  magic  touch.  He  is  the  inspiration 
of  artists;  the  canvas  has  spoken,  the  marble  has 
breathed,  and  many  cities  are  graced  with  temples  in 
his  honor.  But  above  all  stands  his  life,  strange  in 
Its  beauty,  incomparable  in  its  grace,  heroic  in  its 
proportions.  His  was  an  art  we  could  all  read  and 
understand.  It  is  America's  highest  expression  of  vital 
love  which  shall  not  dim  with  passing  years  but  <rlow 
with  an  immortal  luster.  The  masterpieces  of  Angelo 
and  Da  Vinci  are  fast  crumbling  to  dust  and  dissolv- 
ing from  view,  but  the  work  of  this  man's  hand  accrues 
luster  with  the  passing  years.  It  bears  the  stamp  of 
immortality  and  all  who  gaze  upon  it  exclaim,  "Well 
done!"  Humanity  is  happier  because  of  this  great 
artist. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  his  masterpiece^  It  is 
not  to  be  discovered  upon  the  walls  of  any  gallery.  It 
IS  not  to  be  found  in  any  towering  architectural  pile 
It  emanates  in  no  material  expression.  But  about  u^ 
wherever  we  turn,  we  see  it  in  the  happy,  hopeful 
faces  of  the  multitudes.  We  hear  it  in  the  voice  of 
hope  coming  from  a  race  once  in  bondage  but  now 
freed  for  largest  service.  We  find  it  in  a  land  united 
in  the  bonds  of  national  loyalty  and  love— no  North 
or  South,  no  East  or  West,  but  all  singing  the  one 
anthem  of  praise,  and  all  saluting  the  same  flag  that 
waves  over  a  land  cemented  by  the  blood  of  martyrs 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Pastor  of  a 
Pasadena  Church 


My  half  hour,  facing  your  prayer-meeting  of  sev- 
eral hundred  Christian  people  the  other  evening,  has 
resulted  in  my  belief,  as  a  program,  in  something  which 
I  said  there  that  I  believed  in  as  a  dream. 

More  than  a  year  ago  my  father  said  to  me :  "In- 
stead of  appropriating  Five  Hundred  Million  Dollars 
for  'preparedness,'  Congress  ought  to  appropriate 
that  much  to  be  distributed  among  the  warring  nations 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  for  the  upbuilding  of  their 


civic  life.  Our  business  is  not  self-defense  ;  it  is  world- 
safety." 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  a  beautiful,  impossible  dream. 
Now  I  believe  that  this  appropriation  at  the  end  of 
the  war  is  a  practical  program.  A  measure  more  prac- 
tical than  perhaps  any  other,  for  one  of  the  stones 
in  the  foundation  of  the  new  internationalism  into 
which  our  national  provincialism  is  to  grow. 

What  if,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  the  United  States 
were  to  say  to  the  warring  nations : 

"We  have  appropriated  Five  Hundred  Millions  (or 
more)  and  we  oft'er  it  to  be  distributed  among  you 
in  proportion  to  your  populations,  to  be  used  toward 
the  rehabilitation  of  your  civic  life." 

Professor  Ferdinand  Schwill,  in  the  Germanistic 
Society's  pamphlets,  has  said  that  war  will  not  cease 
until  there  is  a  new  dominant  mind  in  the  world — 
the  mind  of  love.  Unofficially  the  United  States  has 
expressed  this  mind  toward  Belgium,  and  we  have 
forever  cemented  Belgium  to  us.  Just  once  we  have 
expressed  this  mind  officially,  in  practical  politics,  and 
that  was  when  we  returned  the  Chinese  indemnity 
after  the  Boxer  trouble.  No  one  forgets  that.  Pro- 
fessor Sidney  Gulick  has  proposed  that  we  officially 
give  aid  to  Mexico  by  an  appropriation  to  build  up 
her  schools.  There  is  the  mind  of  tomorrow,  of  today, 
if  we  will  have  it  so.  It  is  for  us  to  choose  whether 
we  will  ally  ourselves  with  the  way  of  Europe  and 
yesterday,  or  with  this  new  social  conception  of  the 
international  life. 

Here  it  would  seem  that  there  lies  no  choice  for 
the  church  of  Christ.  At  least  let  us  be  honest.  '  If 
we  still  believe  it  to  be  inevitable  that  we  adjust  social 
difficulties  by  means  of  physical  wounds  and  death, 
let  us  not  advocate  these  things  tmder  the  name  of 
Christ  or  of  a  Christian  nation.  Let  us  say,  rather: 
"Except  for  my  belief  that,  for  the  present,  might 
makes  right,  I  am  a  representative  of  a  Christian 
church,  a  Christian  nation." 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  patriotism,  what  better 
thing  could  any  citizen  wish  for  his  country  than  that 
it  be  written  in  history  as  the  nation  which  first  said  to 
the  warring  nations : 

"We  will  offer  you  every  penny  of  our  taxes  that 
we  can  spare  to  help  build  anew  that  which  has  been 
destroyed.    Now  together,  let  us  end  war." 

What  nation  of  today  would  take  unfair  advantage 
of  that  spirit  and  that  action  ?  What  nation  of  tomor- 
row would  not  look  upon  it  with  honor? 

Until  that  evening  before  your  people,  this  had 
seemed  to  me  a  dream  of  the  future.  But  that  even- 
ing has  defined  and  crystalized  this  proposal  to  me, 
not  as  a  dream,  but  as  a  hope  and  as  a  program. 


Portage,  Wis. 


Zona  G.a.le. 
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An  Old-New  Word  on  Democracy* 


This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  long  known  to 
thinkers  and  social  workers,  whose  first  copyright  is 
dated  fourteen  years  ago,  announced  by  the  present 
publisher  as  the  work  of  "a  writer  upon  whom  has 
fallen  the  mantle  of  Henry  George,"  the  founder  of 
a  school  of  economic  teaching  which  is  in  rapid  as- 
cendancy at  this  time,  long  since  translated,  but  who 
reappears  here  in  an  aiYectionate  memorial  on  the 
dedication  page.  Mr.  Post's  long  editorial  connection 
with  The  Public,  with  his. gifted  wife  as  assistant,  are 
well  known  to  readers  of  Unity. 

After  a  preface  and  introductory  essay  on  the  gen- 
eral use  and  meaning  of  the  term  democracy,  the  dis- 
cussion proceeds  through  seven  parts,  comprising 
from  three. to  seven  chapters  each.  The  main  divisions 
are  headed  as  follows :  The  Democratic  Optimist. 
Individual  Life,  Business  Life,  Economic  Tendencies. 
Politico-Economic  Principles,  Decoratic  Government, 
Patriotism ;  the  whole  summed  up  in  a  Conclusion, 
The  Great  Order  of  Things.  The  volume  opens  with 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  writer  and  closes  with  a 
very  full  index.  Its  interest  is  enhanced  by  numerous 
extracts,  prefacing  each  part,  from  the  writings,  prose 
and  poetical,  of  liberal  thinkers  of  our  own  and  pre- 
ceding generations. 

Apart  from  the  position  he  has  won  as  the  leader 
in  a  particular  reform,  Mr.  Post  is  a  radical  of  a 
broad,  enhghtened  type  on  all  lines  of  social  progress 
and  active  human  betterment.  His  writings  are  inva- 
riably lifted  far  above  the  plane  of  demogogic  argu- 
ment and  mere  partisan  appeal,  revealing  a  fine  spir- 
ituality of  tone  and  purpose  and  an  uplifting  ])hilos- 
ophy  which  is  essentially  religious.  One  feels  in  either 
reading  or  listening  to  him  that  here  is  a  man  of 
absolute  moral  sincerity  and  imlimited  reserves  of 
faith  and  courage. 

The  temptation  to  quote  is  presented  on  every  page, 
but  a  few  lines  gathered  from  the  Introduction  is  all 
that  space  will  permit.  The  misuse  and  partial  appre- 
hension of  the  term,  democracy,  are  naturally  touched 
upon  first.  There  is  a  poor  veneer  of  democratic  sen- 
timent which  the  "confirmed  aristocrat"  and  pliable 
politicians  of  all  parties  show  when  consorting  tem- 
porarily, for  purposes  of  their  own,  with  people  of 
humbler  station  than  their  own:  "No  man  is  genu- 
inely democratic  merely  because  he  associates  upon 
terms  of  good  fellowship  with  persons  whom  he  re- 
gards as  inferior, — not  even  if  he  likes  it."  The  last 
words  show  a  subtle  insight,  both  humorous  and  pene- 
trating, into  the  general  problem,  and  the  varying 
kinds  of  human  behavior  which  make  it  a  problem. 

Yet  behavior  counts :  "Genuine  manners  .  .  .  those 
especially  that  spring  from  a  living  faith  in  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  man  .  .  .  are  democratic  in  the  truest 
sense."  The  democracy  here  sought  "is  generic,  not 
partisan."  It  unites  the  ideals  of  the  Democratic  party 
"when  that  party  is  democratic,"  and  finds  many  like 
ideals  in  the  Republican  party.  We  are  not  to  forget 
"that  there  is  a  strain  of  democracy  in  both  parties," 


*Ethics  of  Democracy.  Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  $1.5(1. 


the  two  being  separate  "branches  of  the  same  trunk." 
There  was  a  democratic  party  of  Jefferson  and  an- 
other of  Lincoln,  which  in  the  general  sum  of  events 
making  up  the  history  of  both  "made  an  enviable  dem- 
ocratic record."  The  "ethical  principle  of  democracy" 
lies  in  the  sense  of  human  brotherhood. 

In  conclusion,  the  alternating  periods  of  a  work-a- 
day  materialism  and  a  more  refined  and  thoughtful 
idealism,  which  mark  every  epoch,  are  likened  to  the 
swinging  pendulum.  In  tlie  long,  historic  view  con- 
tradictions blend  .  into  agreements,  animosities  of 
thought  and  action  melt  into  peaceful  understanding 
and  a  broader  trust  both  in  man  and  the  universe.  All 
chanoies  making  for  progress,  culture  and  human  wel- 
fare bring,  sooner  or  later,  "the  same  recognition  by 
man  of  the  moral  law  that  he  h.as  already  given  to 
physical  law." 

Mr.  Post's  book  deserves  a  wide  reading  both  by 
the  special  student  and  the  more  thoughtful  general 
reader.  It  cannot  be  commended  too  highly  for  the 
vigor  and  sweet  reasonableness  of  its  thought,  its  pre- 
vailing tone  of  decisive  and  well-considered  opinion 
on  the  writer's  part  and  friendly,  all-round  under- 
standing of  opposing  view.*;. 

CiCLiA  Parker  Woolley. 
Frederick  Douglass  Center,  Chicago. 


The  Social  Criticism  of  Literature 


We  are  told  that  somewhere,  sometime,  a  paper  was 
printed  which  bore  under  its  title  the  warning,  "This 
paper  is  published  for  those  who  think.  All  others 
who  read  it  will,  do  so  at  their  own  risk."  A  little 
book  has  recently  been  issued  from  Yale  University 
Press  which,  might  carry  the  same  motto.*  Happily 
those  who  think  are  not  confined  to  scholastic  walls. 
There  are  many  besides  teachers  of  literature  who 
may  wish  to  know  whgt  value  attaches  to  the  task 
of  the  literary  critic,  what  social  benefit  results,  what 
enlargement  of  power  and  life  may  be  traced  to  his 
work. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  is  concisely  presented 
in  Miss  Buck's  little  volume.  The  theme  is  set 
forth  in  orderly  sequence  through  the  four  chap- 
ters, which  present  first  the  conflicting  ideas  con- 
cerning criticism  which  still  prevail,  and  the  larger 
criticism  which  includes  and  harmonizes  them ;  then 
deals  with  the  standards  of  criticism  and  discusses 
the  function  of  the  critic.  This  is  of  course  the 
logical  order;  but  it  might  happen  that  some  read- 
ers are  little  interested  in  the  conflicting  definitions 
of  criticism.  Such  would  do  well  to  begin  by  reading 
the  closing  chapter  on  "The  Function  of  the  Critic." 
It  would  be  a  pity  for  any  to  miss  that,  through  judg- 
ing from  its  opening  survey  of  the  theories  of  criti- 
cism that  the  book  is  not  for  them.  Little  doubt  but 
that  when  the  practical  benefit  and  value  of  the  social 
criticism  of  literature  has  caught  their  attention,  they 
will  read  the  author's  exposition  of  it  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last. 

*The  Social  Criticism  of  Literature.  By  Gertrude  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Literature  in  Vassar  College.  Yale  University  Press.  60  pp. 
Price,  $1.00  net." 
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Otis  Skinner  has  been  telling  us  that  acting  is  a 
process  in  which  the  audience  as  well  as  the  actor  has 
a  part.  This  book  reveals  that  a  piece  of  literature 
is  not  merely  an  outgrowth  from  the  mind  of  its 
writer,  conditioned  by  the  various  historic,  economic 
and  literary  elements  in  his  environment ;  it  includes 
no  less  its  flowering  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
critic  who  brings  any  book  to  a  reader's  attention  at 
the  precise  moment  when  it  will  yield  him  the  largest 
increase  of  capacity,  has  brought  a  vital  influence  to 
bear  on  social  development.  He  furthers  the  activity 
of  literature  as  an  agent  of  social  progress. 

It  is  this  principle  that  literature  is  not  alone  a 
creature  but  also  a  creator  of  the  society  it  serves, 
that  Miss  Buck  presents  in  a  striking  and  convincing 
manner.  Her  book  should  appeal  especially  to  readers 
of  Unity,  who  have  long  been  taught  through  its  col- 
umns to  make  use  of  literature  as  an  efficient  and  far- 
reaching  agent  of  social  progress  and  of  enlarging  life. 

— Contributor. 


The  Anti-War  Protest 


Recently  Unity  printed  an  account  of  the  great 
Anti-War  meeting  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago.  Since 
that  time,  other  similar  meetings  have  been  held,  or  are 
well  under  way,  including  those  in  Aurora,  Detroit, 
Rockford,  Milwaukee  and  the  one  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  addressed  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Beals,  of  which 
we  have  the  following  account : 

Following  four  earnest  anti-war  speeches  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  yesterday  afternoon,  350  friends  of  peace  unanimously 
indorsed  resolutions  protesting  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  world  conflict,  and  suggesting  five  alternative 
courses. 

The  alternatives  named  in  the  resolutions  are  postponement 
until  after  the  war  of  any  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
peaceable  means,  keeping  Americans  off  belligerent  ships,  re- 
fusing clearance  papers  to  ships  of  any  nationality  carrying 
contraband  and  passengers  at  the  same  time,  withdrawal  of 
protection  from  American  nationals  on  contraband  ships, 
advising  Americans  to  remain  out  of  the  danger  zone  or 
take  the  consequences. 

Copies  of  the  resolutions  are  to  be  sent  to  the  president 
and  congress,  and  the  speakers  urged  those  present  to  send 
individual  petitions  protesting  war.  The  reading  of  the  reso- 
lutions by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Beales,  chairman,  was  accompanied 
with  continued  applause,  and  the  entire  meeting  progressed 
smoothly.  The  advocates  of  a  firm  attitude  by  the  govern- 
ment were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  speakers  were  Sylvester  J.  McBride,  Watertown,  and 
Prof.  Arthur  W.  Calhoun  of  Clark  college,  representing  the 
Socialist  party;  William  H.  Haskins  of  the  Central  labor 
union,  representing  organized  labor,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Beals,  who 
presided  and  delivered  one  of  the  principal  addresses. 

Rev.  Mr.  Beals  took  sharp  issue  with  the  advocates  of  war 
with  Gerrnany,  and  with  the  exponents  of  militarism.  "I  have 
two  boys,"  he  said,  "and  if  compulsory  military  education  is 
instituted  I  defy  the  government  to  take  them  for  the  army. 
JThcii  the  govcrmnent  is  wrong  the  only  place  for  self-re- 
specting men  is  in  jail. 

"I  am  against  war  with  Germany  or  any  other  power,  and 
in  favor  of  any  move  to  stop  it,  or  stop  the  European  con- 
flagration. I  am  against  the  League  to  enforce  peace,  a  band 
of  four  or  five  militaristic  nations  organized  to  police  the 
world  and  exploit  the  undeveloped  countries  of  the  Orient 
,    for  profit.    And  I  had  ancestors  in  the  Revolution. 

"We  have  reached  the  most  critical  stage  in  American  his- 
tory. We  must  give  up  militarism  or  democracy ;  they  can^ 
not  exist  together.  Already  there  is  a  bill  before  congress 
for  a  peace  censorship,  and  bills  like  that  will  be  easily 
passed  through  the  smoke  arising  from  the  battlefields. 

"They  say,"  continued  Rev.  Beals.  "that  all  militarism  is  not 
necessarily  undemocratic.    But  in  Australia,  America's  model 


for  her  people's  army,  22,000  young  men  were  sent  to  jail 
because  their  conviction  was  against  military  service.  Habeas 
corpus  does  not  exist  in  Europe,  it  will  not  exist  in  America 
at  war.  An  army  officer  will  take  the  place  of  12  men  in  a 
jury  box. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war  I  was  a  wild- 
eyed  patriot.  I  saw  red.  I  remembered  the  Maine.  And 
at  its  close  William  Randolph  Hearst  said  'It  was  my  war.' 
I  might  have  been  killed  if  my  company  got  to  the  front,  for 
Mr.  Hearst  is  now  trying  to  get  our  boys  into  Mexico. 

"There  is  always  the  trail  of  profit  across  a  battlefield,  and 
the  men  who  howl  the  loudest  do  not  fight.  They  collect. 
Personally  I  am  beginning  to  think  we  will  never  eliminate 
war  until  we  eliminate  the  profit  system."  This  concession 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Socialists  brought  a  round  of  cheer- 
ing for  the  presiding  officer.  ' 

Rev.  Mr.  Beals  brought  his  speech  to  a  close  in  a  sonorous 
])eroration,  in  which  he  bitterly  scored  the  idea  of  ending 
war  by  war,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "attaining  peace  by 
slaughter." — From  the  Worcester  Daily  Telegram,  February 
19,  1917. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Chicago,  February  7,  1917. 

My  Dear  Unity  : — 

It  is  positively  refreshing  to  find  such  a  spirit  of 
sane,  clear  thinking  and  expression  about  the  war  as 
shown  in  the  last  copy  of  Unity,  as  against  the  tense, 
excited,  eager  spirit  of  readiness  to  plunge  into  the 
struggle  at  the  least  provocation  of  a  certain  kind, 
and  the  loud  demand  for  military  preparedness,  uni- 
versal military  training,  etc.,  evident  in  nearly  all 
newspapers,  in  reports  of  meetings  of  organizations, 
and  even  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  "the  Meek  and 
Lowly  One,"  "the  Prince  of  Peace."  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  reason  should  guide  instead  of  senti- 
ment, it  is  at  present.  A  calm  counting  of  the  cost 
and  a  cool  consideration  of  duty  on  the  higher  plane 
of  spirit — of  the  spiritual  man  created  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God,  able  to  be  a  full  son  of  God  by 
becoming  in  tune  with  the  Great  Spirit's  attributes 
of  Life,  Truth,  Love,  Peace,  Joy,  Beauty — should  rule 
in  a  sufiiciently  large  number  of  hearts  to  sound  an 
efifective  protest  against  departure  from  neutrality, 
and  from  the  honorable  attitude  of  non-militarism 
which  has  so  far  distinguished  this  people,  and  which 
has  been  one  of  the  lodestones  that  have  drawn  much 
of  the  best  blood  of  Europe  to  these  shores. 

Noii',  of  all  times,  when  the  end  of  the  war-craze 
])eriod  is  actually  in  sight,  should  this  great  nation 
refuse  to  be  carried  off  its  feet  by  the  loud  cry  of 
demagogues,  the  groundless  threat  of  invasion,  and 
the  waving  of  flags  with  appeals  to  "patriotism"  and 
the  glory  of  upholding  our  "honor."  Glory  not,  said 
the  great  Persian  teacher,  "in  that  you  are  a  citizen 
of  your  country,  but  rather  in  that  you  are  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  for  ye  are  all  leaves  of  one  tree,  drops 
of  one  ocean,  children  of  one  God."  I  hope  Unity 
at  least  will  continue  to  uphold  the  banner  of  peace 
and  good  will,  now  and  henceforth. 

Fraternally  yours, 

S.  S.  Van  Der  Vaert. 


BETWEEN  THE  EYES. 

He — "Why,  I  see  in  all  races  the  man's  brain  aver- 
ages ten  per  cent  heavier  than  the  brain  of  the  woman." 

She — "The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  man's  feet ; 
but  they  are  no  more  useful  to  him  than  are  a  woman's 
feet  to  her." 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Luther 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


VII. 

John  Knox  1505-1572 

"Conscience,  Madam,  requireth  knordcdgc;  and  I 
'  fear  that  right  knozuledge  ye  Jiavc  none." 

— Jolin  Knox. 

John  Knox  is  too  often,  and  unfairly,  estimated  as 
an  understudy  of  John  Calvin,  as  one  who  derived 
his  inspiration  from  Calvin  and  whose  business  it  was 
to  carry  out  and  apply  the  lessons  of  Calvin.  Carlyle 
gives  us  a  very  different  viewpoint.  He  speaks  of 
him  as  "the  one  Scotchman  to  whom,  of  all  others, 
his  country  and  the  world  owe  a  debt."   And  further: 

Scotch  literature  and  thought,  Scotch  industry ;  James  Watt, 
David  Hume,  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Burns:  I  thid  Knox  and 
the  Reformation  acting  in  the  heart's  core  of  every  one  of 
these  persons  and  phenomena  ;  I  find  that  without  the  Reforma- 
tion they  would  not  have  been.  Or,  what  of  Scotland?  Tlie 
Puritanism  of  Scotland  became  that  of  England,  of  New 
England. 

Knox  was  born  on  the  waves  of  that  reform  that 
had  started  in  Germany,  spread  into  France  and  was 
well  along  in  England.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland.  Calvin  was  the  thinker, 
the  philosopher,  but  Knox  was  the  Luther  of  Scot- 
land, the  great  preacher  and  fighter.  And  whatever 
is  best  and  excellent,  and  there  is  much  of  it,  in  Scotch 
history,  is  inevitably  associated  with  and  indebted  to 
Knox. 

Knox's  early  years  were  spent  in  regrettable  ob- 
scurity. He  had  a  university  experience  at  Glasgow, 
although  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  gradu- 
ates ;  he  studied  law  but  does  not  seem  to  have  prac- 
ticed it,  the  only  indication  of  the  study  being  a  ragged 
little  legal  document  drawn  up  by  Knox.  After  1530, 
when  he  took  priest's  orders,  he  became  a  schoolmaster, 
was  one  of  the  virile  forces  that  introduced  popular 
education,  and  probably  belongs  in  that  great  line  of 
pedagogues  that  ends  in  Horace  Mann  and  Colonel 
Parker.  In  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  some  favored 
children  he  was  living  near  St.  Andrews,  a  fortress 
as  well  as  a  cathedral  town  on  the  shores  of  Scotland, 
when  the  Reformation  surged  that  way.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  the  earliest  martyr  in  Scotland,  first  en- 
listed his  interest,  and  later  came  George  Wishart,  the 
"beloved  disciple,"  the  story  of  whose  martyrdom  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation. Knox,  a  militant  in  those  days  when  mili- 
tancy had  some  excuse,  met  Wishart  in  his  itinerary 
and,  bearing  his  two-handed  sword,  followed  him  from 
place  to  place  as  he  preached  his  heretical  doctrine. 
But  when  the  crisis  came  and  it  was  clear  that  for 
Wishart  there  was  but  one  end  possible,  echoing  his 
Master  who  rebuked  Peter,  he  insisted  that  Knox  lay 
aside  his  sword. 


Unlike  the  Germans  the  Scotch  went  promptly  into 
the  martyr  business,  and  Wishart's  burning  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  hundred  martyrdoms.  While  this  at- 
tempted suppression  of  Protestantism  was  being  car- 
ried on  by  Catholic  forces  under  a  Catholic  Queen, 
Knox  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Andrews, 
from  which  when  assaulted  by  the  French  he  was  car- 
ried off  a  prisoner,  and  for  two  years  served  under  the 
French  government  literally  as  a  galley  slave  at  the 
oars. 

Even  under  these  circumstances  the  band  of  Scotch- 
men were  stalwart  and  brave.  All  Catholics  were 
supposed  to  remove  their  hats  when  the  Ave  Marie 
bell  was  struck.  The  Scotchmen  kept  theirs  on  and 
if  caught  without  them  immediately  put  them  on. 

The  story  is  told  that  as  a  possible  extenuating 
clause  in  their  imprisonment,  French  officers  offered 
to  the  prisoners  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  kiss. 
When  offered  to  Knox,  instead  of  kissing  the  "painted 
brodd"  he  threw  it  into  the  water,  saying,  "Let  our 
Lady  now  save  herself.    She  is  light  enough." 

The  French  grew  tired  of  disciplining  their  prison- 
ers and  at  the  end  of  two  years  gave  them  their  free- 
dom. Knox  landed  at  London,  seemed  to  have  a  feel- 
ing that  he  belonged  in  Scotland,  but  instead  went  to 
Geneva  and  there  spent  two  years  of  study,  probably 
the  serenest  period  of  his  life.  He  was  welcomed  and 
recognized  as  a  valuable  assistant  by  Calvin,  and  it  is 
likely  had  more  to  do  with  that  mighty  civic  force, 
the  municipal  administration  of  Geneva,  and  in  for- 
mulating the  Protestantism  that  grew  out  of  that  life, 
than  he  is  usually  credited  with. 

When  forty  years  old  he  went  back  to  Scotland  and, 
Hke  Luther,  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  was  snatched  out  of 
his  chosen  line  of  work  and  yielded  to  the  demand 
to  preach.  He  proved  to  be  a  preacher  par  excellence, 
and  could  write,  and  won  great  fame  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  scriptures. 

At  this  distance  we  are  interested  in  Knox  as  a 
great  stalwart  forerunner  of  Puritanism.  He  more 
than  any  other  man  formulated  the  creed  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  in  hjs  life  established  the  standards  of  char- 
acter and  conduct  which  make  Puritanism  gracious 
and  persuasive. 

His  rudeness  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Mary  is 
looked  upon  by  the  good  Catholic  as  an  outrage  to  a 
sweet,  angelic  Queen.  The  Protestant  would  say  the 
times  called  for  the  kind  of  handling  to  which  Knox 
was  equal. 

Fortunately  we  have  preserved  still  a  History  of  the  A 
Reformation  in  Scotland  from  Knox's  own  pen.  It  is  ^ 
sketchy  and  somewhat  ragged ;  we  can  see  that  the  edi- 
tors have  had  trouble  with  the  manuscript  and  have  had 
to  revise  it,  but  it  is  very  illuminating  and  though  he 
kept  himself  much  in  the  background,  is  the  best  intro- 
duction that  one  can  find  to  John  Knox.  The  quaint 
diction  has  been  preserved  in  modified  spelling,  and 
just  as  a  taste  of  the  book,  read  the  request  of  a 
"merry  gentleman  named  Lyndsay"  to  the  Archbishop  : 
"My  Lord,  if  ye  burn  any  more,  except  ye  follow  my 
counsel,  ye  will  utterly  destroy  yourselves.  If  ye  will  burn 
them,  let  them  be  burnt  in  how  (underground)  cellars;  for 
the  reek  (smoke)  of  Master  Patrick  Hamilton  has  infected 
as  many  as  it  blew  upon!"  Thus,  it  pleased  God  that  they 
should  be  taunted  in  their  own  faces. 

The  ill-timed  publication  of  the  tract  called  "The 
First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women"  brought  Knox  under  the  dis- 
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pleasure  of  Queen  Mary,  although  he  claimed  that  it 
was  written  "most  especially  against  that  wicked  Jez- 
ebel of  England"  (Queen  Mary  Tudor).  I  n  her  inter- 
views with  Knox  the  Queen  stood  up  and  talked  back 
and  Knox  did  not  mince  matters. 

Qitecn  Mary.  "Yea,  but  ye  are  not  the  Kirk  that  I  will 
nourish.  I  will  defend  the  Kirk  of  Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think 
the  true  Kirk  of  God." 

John  Knox.  "Your  i^ill,  Madam,  is  no  reason;  neither  doth 
your  thought  make  that  Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and 
immaculate  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wonder  not,  Madam  that 
I  call  Rome  an  harlot ;  for  that  church  is  altogether  pol'luted 
with  all  kmds  of  spiritual  fornication,  as  well  in  doctrine  as 
m  manners.    .    .  ." 

Queen  Mary.    "My  conscience  is  not  so." 

John  Knox.  "Conscience,  Madam,  requireth  knowledge; 
and  I  fear  that  right  knowledge  ye  have  none." 

This  conscience  business  is  overworked  bv  the  intel- 
lectually lazy,  by  the  narrow,  conventional,'  conserva- 

.  tive.  Conscience  in  its  best  conception  is  a  judge  on 
the  bench,  or  a  jury  in  the  panel;  conscience  gives  its 
decision  on  the  evidence  of¥ered.    You  cannot  excuse 

.  foolish,  rfarrow  beliefs  on  the  score  that  your  con- 
science speaks:  be  sure  that  your  conscience  is  in- 
formed. 

Further  in  the  conversation  the  Queen  said,  "Ye 
interpret  the  Scriptures  in  one  manner  and  they  (the 
Pope  and  his  Cardinals)  in  another.  Whom  shall  I 
believe?  Who  shall  be  judge?" 

And  Knox  answered,  "Ye  shall  believe  God,  that 
plainly  speaketh  in  His  Word."  The  Mass  was  one 
bone  of  contention.  The  Papists  affirming  that  it  was 
the  ordinance  of  God,  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  John  Knox  said,  "We  affirm  that 
It  is  nothing  but  the  invention  of  man,"  and'  insisted 
that  it  had  small  ground  within  the  word  of  God. 
The  bedrock  of  Puritanism  is  found  in  the  "Book"; 
It  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  Queen  Mary  be- 
lieved in  a  plus  to  that  book  which  was  not  to  be  inter- 
preted by  incompetent  laymen  but  by  God's  chosen 
representatives  on  earth ;  the  priests,  the  cardinals,  the 
Pope,  the  church  and  its  institutions.  It  was  a  battle 
of  giants  and  we  wonder  at  the  gracious  words  of 
Knox  on  his  departure; 

"I  pray  God,  Madam,  that  ye  may  be  as  blessed 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Scotland,  if  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  God,  as  ever  Deborah  was  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Israel." 

Professor  Tulloch,  in  his  exceedingly  interesting  lec- 
ture, gives  a  picture  of  the  less  stern  side  of  the  char- 
acter of  Knox.  He  was  married  twice  with  no  evi- 
dence to  show  but  that  he  was  happy  in  both  mar- 
riages. He  loved  children;  in  his  last  days  sought  the 
companionship  of  students  and  continued  to  preach 
even  when  he  had  to  be  carried  to  his  pulpit.  Tulloch 
3vrites : 

In  August,  1572,  he  was  enabled,  by  a  truce  between  the 
contendmg  parties,  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  no 
longer  able  to  preach  in  his  old  church,  and  the  Tolbooth 
was  htted  up  for  him.  Here,  in  the  course  of  September  he 
thundered  his  dying  denunciations  against  the  perpetrators  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  crowning  stroke  of 
the  great  reactionary  party  in  France  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  verifying  all  his  predictions,  and  plunging  him  in  the 
deepest  sadness  for  his  many  martj'red  friends  He  im- 
precated, with  his  last  breath,  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon 
the  accursed  murderers:  and  his  cry,  with  that  of  others,  went 
up  before  the  throne  with  an  "Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slauo-htered 
saints  ! 

In  the  second  week  of  November  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  cough,  and  his  end  visiblv  drew  near.  He  arranged  his 
affairs ;  paid  his  servants'  wages,  with  twenty  shillings  over  as 


he  last  they  would  ever  receive  from  him ;  and  so  set  his 
house  in  order.  At  his  request  his  wife  read  to  him  from  the 
Bible  and  after  prayer  he  fell  into  a  trance  and  "sleepit  away 
without  ony  pain.  '  '  ^ 

We  recoil  from  the  severity  of  Puritan  dogmatisin 
and  yet  back  of  it  lies  a  sensitiveness  to  things  divine 
a  consciousness  of  spiritual  trust,  a  responsibility  with- 
out which  the  soul  is  in  a  bad  way.  There  is  no  out- 
ward habit  more  menacing  to  the  spiritual  sensitive- 
ness of  today  than  that  which  disregards  the  privileges 
ot  Sunday.  Discipline,  the  routine  of  religious  observ- 
ances are  scaffoldings ;  we  cannot  build  a  house  with- 
out some  kind  of  place  to  stand  on  while  the  walls 
are  going  up.  Let  us  guard  our  liberality  which  we 
owe  to  such  men  as  Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson 
both  of  Puritan  stock,  lest  it  become  indifference  and 
lest  in  our  freedom  we  become  complacent. 

QUESTIONS. 

''^^^  Carlyle's  estimate  of  John  Knox' 
(I)    Which  was  the  older,  Knox  or  Calvin? 
l)y  John^^oxT'^^^  settlements  in  this  country  were  affected 
today?  contribution  of  the  Puritan  to  the  world 


SO  SINGS  NEW  IRON 


Sired  by  fire  and  mountain-born,  and  torn  from  its  sheltering 
breast 

To  serve  the  need,  or  the  strength  and  greed,  of  a  world  of 

strife  and  rest; 
The  share  of  peace,  or  the  shaft  of  war-'Tis  mine  to  curse 

and  bless. 

To  preach  the  gospel  of  honest  toil  or  the  creed  of  fearless- 
ness. 

To  bow  the  oak  at  woodman's  stroke,  and  call  the  corn  to  life, 
To  bear  and  send,  to  make  and  mend  for  husbandman  and 
wife ; 

To  forge  the  brand  for  warrior's  hand,  to  give  and  guard  the 
right 

In  every  land  where  he  may  stand  and  with  his  foeman  fight. 

Where  the  crimson  rain  from  thousands  slain  is  showered 

on  the  trampled  sod,  ~ 
And  the  strife-tide  swells  in  a  surge  of  blood  that  cries  to  the 

throne  of  God; 

'Mid  the  mocking  laugh  of  gun-lit  seas,  and  tlie  awful  crash 
and  groan 

When  great  ships  lock  in  deadly  shock  or  sink  in  the  dark 
alone. 

Old  as  the  world  and  young  as  the  day,  and  hurled  from  the 
hand  of  Fate, 

I  come  new-born,  of  power  unshorn,  a  message  of  love  or 
hate. 

What  joys,  what  woes  I  shall  cause,  who  knows,  in  the  days 
that  are  to  be? 

What  souls  I  shall  sink  in  the  depths  of  Hell,  or  bless  through 
eternity  ? 

Slayer  and  healer,  and  friend  and  foe,  the  worst  and  the  best 
to  man ; 

Strength  to  his  hand  since  the  earliest  days  when  the  work 

of  the  world  began  ; 
Wreathed  with  roses  or  red  with  rust,  War's  frown  or  the 

smile  of  Peace ; 
A  curse  or  a  blessing,  to  come  and  go  till  the  work  of  the 
world  shall  cease. 
From  "Harpei-'s  Magasine." 

—Charles  Coleman  Stoddard. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


Brief  Statement  of  a  Course  of  Six 

Lectures  on 
UNITED  STATES— PACE  MAKER 
OR  PEACE  MAKER 

By  AIr.  Charles  Zueblin,  Boston. 
Author  of  American  Municipal  Progress. 

United  States — Pace  Maker  or  Peace 
Maker. 

No  one  who  thinks  at  all  thinks  in 
terms  of  1913.  The  world  is  having 
convulsions  of  thought.  The  United 
States  has  been  infected  by  the  Euro- 
pean military  fever.  Hasty  legislation 
has  been  passed  in  answer  to  the  de- 
mand for  "preparedness,"  but  we  are  no 
better  "prepared"  than  before.  While 
the  enthusiasm  lasts  can  we  not  think 
out  the  problem  of  America's  prepara- 
tion not  for  belligerency,  or  merely  for 
defense,  but  for  stewardship?  What  are 
the  national  and  international  responsi- 
bilities of  the  newest,  richest  and  freest 
world  power  ? 

1.  Alien  or  American? 

The  farther  our  people  get  from 
Europe  in  geography  or  time,  the  more 
American  they  should  be.  Are  all  the 
old  families  assimilated?  Immigrants 
came  in  a  million  a  year  before  the 
European  war.  One-third  of  our  people 
are  foreign  or  have  one. foreign  parent. 
Ten  million  natives  have  African  blood. 
The  West  is  less  alien  than  the  East.  Is 
not  America  being  determined  there? 

2.  Transportation  for  Speculation  or 

Strategy? 
A  nation  cannot  be  unified  without  a 
transportation  system.  We  have  none. 
We  have  more  miles  of  railway  than 
Europe,  but  one-third  of  it  is  needless 
duplication.  We  have  the  most  lu.xu- 
rious  trains  but  at  the  expense  of  high- 
ways and  waterways.  We  must  have 
cither  a  single  private  system  or  a  pub- 
lic system  if  we  are  to  face  the  world. 
A  single  private  corporation  is  unthink- 
able. 

3.  Marine,  Submarine,  and  Merchant 

Marine. 

We  cannot  dispense  with  a  navy  yet, 
but  must  we  build  one  to  defend  our 
three  coasts  or  our  possessions  in  Asia? 


Shall  we  have  dreadnoughts  or  sub- 
marines? Who  will  pay  the  bills  for  an 
adequate  navy?  The  present  experience 
of  the  world  tells  us  that  the  one  thing 
imperative  for  war  or  peace  is  a  mer- 
chant marine.  We  might  change  the 
psychology  of  the  world,  if  every  naval 
man  could  serve  part  time  on  a  peace 
ship  carrying  goods  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

4.  Standing  Army  or  Working  Army? 

Wc  must  have  no  army  or  an  ade- 
(luatc  army.  Germany  gives  us  a  tragic 
warning  against  military  preparedness, 
but  if  the  army  breeds  war  at  least 
Germany's  superb  military  machine  does 
not  give  school  boys  military  training. 
If  the  world  is  not  ready  for  peace  it 
needs  military  engineers  more  than  drill- 
masters.  If  all  boys  and  girls  were 
trained  for  national  service  the  fangs 
of  militarism  would  be  drawn  but  the 
nation  would  be  fit. 

5.  Feudal  or  Democratic  Industry? 

All  preparedness  is  national  suicide  if 
the  workers  can  have  no  voice  in  their 
affairs  and  no  claim  to  the  land.  Every 
other  feudal  state  has  fallen.  What  will 
save  ours?  We  have  hopeful  experi- 
ments in  industrial  democracy.  The 
government  is  beginning  to  regulate 
labor  as  well  as  corporations.  A  na- 
tional working  army  might  make  every 
boy  and  girl  an  apprentice  in  industrial 
democracy. 

6.  Federalism  and  World  Organiza- 

tion. 

The  federal  organization  of  the  United 
States  has  been  a  model  for  other  coun- 
tries followed  intimately  by  Switzerland, 
Canada,  Germany  and  Australasia.  In 
view  of  the  crudities  of  federal  govern- 
ment in  America,  its  success  has  been 
amazing.  The  essence  of  federal  gov- 
ernment— home  rule — has  not  yet  been 
worked  out ;  community,  state,  and  na- 
tion still  have  their  functions  confused. 
Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  federalism 
is  triumphant  over  partisanship,  race 
antagonism,  economic  conflict,  and  pro- 
vincialism. Is  a  world-wide  Monroe 
Doctrine  impossible?  Is  the  United 
States  of  the  World  chimerical? 


LINCOLN     CENTRE  FELLOW- 
SHIP. 

Poetry  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate 
subject  of  thought  for  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Centre  Fellow- 
ship. Mrs.  Woolley  announced  that  we 
had  one  with  us,  of  whom  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  wrote  to  a  friend  some  years 
ago,  that  he  hatt  discovered  a  delight- 
ful young  poet  in  Chicago.  This  young- 
girl  proved  to  be  Miss  Julia  Cooley,  who 
favored  us  with  recitations  of  several 
(jriginal  poems  to  the  accompaniment  of 
nuisic  composed  for  her,  and  executed 
by  Miss  Edith  Lobdell.  The  group  of 
poems  were  as  follows:  "The  Song  of 
the  Fauns  and  Nymphs,"  "Song  of  the 
Wind,"  "April  Rain,"  and  "The  Dance 
of  Youth." 

Following  these  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jones, 
Literary  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  spoke  on  "The  Tendencies  in 
Modern  Poetry."  Mr.  Jones  illustrated 
his  theme  by  reading  excerpts  from  dif- 
ferent poems,  to  show  that  the  new 
movement  is  very  definitely  distinguished 
from  the  Victorian  poetry. 

Some  present-day  poets  think  that 
poetry  must  come  back  to  the  common 
things  of  life  for  vitality.  So  we  have 
Chicago  poets  writing  about  the  ordinary 
street  scenes  of  the  city.  John  M.  Synge, 
who  was  an  invalid,  chose  the  rough 
things  of  life,  which  were  his  own  op- 
posite, to  write  about.  There  are  the 
Imagists,  and  those  who  use  Free  Verse. 
Amy  Lowell  thinks  that  rhythm  should 
change  with  every  emotion.  She  claims 
that  Imagism  cannot  be  defined,  but  it 
makes  more  or  less  of  a  picture,  which 
is  a  very  clear  impression  and  depicts 
the  scene  just  as  it  appears  to  the  poet, 
and  not  as  it  is  thought  out  after  the 
emotion  aroused  has  grown  cold.  Con- 
trast some  of  Tennyson's  poems. 

Robert  Bridges  was  mentioned  as  be- 
ing more  radical  in  technique  than  some 
others.  He  tried  to  write  the  same  style 
as  Coleridge,  who  wrote  a  sort  of  free 
verse.  England  occupies  a  middle 
ground;  she  takes  the  old  subjects  and 
treats  them  in  the  new  method.  Rupert 
Brooke  is  the  most  popular  for  his  war 
poems,  although  he  had  written  some 
verse  before  the  war.  He  had  the  gift 
of  satire,  and  used  this  gift  in  his  presen- 
tation of  the  orthodox  view  of  heaven. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  has  given  us 
some  poems  on  the  social  situation.  His 
sympathy  for,  and  insight  into  the  lives 
of  the  poor  is  revealed  in  his  poem 
called  "Geraniums."  The  grotesque  in 
poetry  was  illustrated  by  A.  D.  Ficke's 
"Cafe  Sketclies,"  where  beauty  is  showni 
by  contrasts  in  ordinary  subjects. 

A  most  remarkable  book  of  verse 
showing  the  spiritual  tendencies  of  the 
day  is  by  Adelaide  Crapsey,  especially 
the  poem  entitled,  "To  the  Dead  in  the 
Graveyard  Underneath  My  Window," 
written  on  her  own  death-bed. 

Miss  Cooley  read  another  splendid 
poem  entitled  "Completion,"  and  the 
meeting  closed  with  a  short  discussion. 

BOOK  REVIEWS."^ 

By  Charles  J.  Woodlniry. 
"An  Artilleryman's  Diary." 

Just  a  soldier-boy's  diary ;  and  he 
would  have  let  it  rot ;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled— and  it  is  well.  Well,  indeed,  to 
mark  how  the   suffering  and  misery : 
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the  toil  and  straitt  "of  the  boy  endured 
and  ripened  into  the  power  that  has 
made  him  the  manliest  of  men ;  for  the 
boy  was  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

A  man  can  be  a  man  even  in  h'el'l,  I 
think. 

He  was.  He  descended  into  it  and 
there  abode  for  three  years.  This  is  his 
own  record,  as  published  not  by  him- 
self nor  for  himself ;  but  by  the  Wis- 
consin history  commission,  "original  pa- 
pers No. '8." 

It  is  vital  for  the  youth  of  today  to 
see  in  these  pages  how  this,  our  fore- 
most man,  was  born  in  the  bdy ;  how 
he  fought  his  way  through  the  charac- 
ter-destroying ordeals  of  army  life. 

Though  a  youth,  lie  was  a  serious 
soldier.  He  yielded  not  one  departure 
from  his  unusual  standard  of  what  a 
young  man  in  soldier  life  should  be.  He 
sought  the  good  influences  even  when 
they  were  not  abreast  of  him.  He  at- 
tended all  assemblies  of  religious  peo- 
ple although  his  faith  was  none  of 
theirs.  He  prayed.  His  bible  was  his 
comrade-at-arms.  He  avoided  all  the 
cheap  publications  which,  after  arid 
intervals,  flooded  the  little  tents.  He 
read  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Atlantic  Was 
not  then  what  it  is  now.  It  was  heavy 
ireading.  His  demeanor  was  a  distinc- 
"tion.  He  did  not  believe  in  war.  His 
potency  was  peace  then,  even  as  it  is 
his  power  now.  But  he  served.  H^Alf 
him : 

"We  belched  oUf  terror  to  Vfaitors 
from  Cdfirithi  Raymond,  Jackson, 
Champion  tiills,  Vicksbufg,  Chatta- 
nooga, through  the  mud  of  Mississippi, 
across  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  and  the 
niountiai'rts  of  Tennessee.  Once,  the 
~enfetft.y  Was  5,000  strong;  our  force,  all 
told\  1,500.  So  confident  of  success 
W't'fe  they  that  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
flemanding  out  surrender.  Three  times 
did  they  ch'arge  us  in  vain.  A  little 
before  sundown,  after  an  all  day's 
fight,  they  broke  and  retreated,  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands. 
Our  loss  was  722  men.  Captain  Dil- 
lon said,  'Sixth  Wisconsin  battery 
(ttiis  was  Jones'  battery)  open  fire  on 
tfiem.'  And  we  did.  The  six  pieces 
Went  off  almost  simultaneously,  and  we 
were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  powder 
smoke ;  then  again ;  then  once  more 
until  there  were  no  more  shells.  Then 
we  ceased  firing — and  the  enemy  had 
disappeared." 

He  sketches  Hunter,  Sherman,  Grant ; 


"Major  General  Hunter,  inspector 
general,  glittering  with  military  pomp, 
gaudy  tassels,  etc.  Sherman,  appar- 
ently in  a  brown  study,  walking  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  more  like  a 
farmer  than  a  general.  Then  the 
modest,  unassuming  Grant,  dressed  in 
plain  blue,  no  glitter  or  decorations,  ex- 
cept the  small  stars  on  his  shoulders." 

The  book  is  a  convincing  prohibition 
tract.  The  boy  fought  whisky  from 
the  start.  He  tells  how  long  and  how 
nobly  officers  and  men  battled  with  the 
terrible  fire  that  followed  the  explosion 
in  Chattanooga,  June  9,  1865.  Finally, 
they  conquered,  the  victory  won  by 
order,  discipline  and  invincible  daring. 
Then  "when  the  imminent  danger  was 
over  and  the  flames  somewhat  checked, 
some  otificers,  prompted  by  the  devil 
or  some  other  demon,  ordered  whisky 
barrels  rolled  out  and  the  heads  knocked 
in  around  our  fire  engines.  And  what 
a  change.  The  strong  arrns  of  men 
working  in  sober  earnestness  were 
stopped  by  these  more  deadly  fires,  the 
air  rent  with  yells  and  oaths,  fit  only 
for  pandemonium.    It  was  heart-sicken- 

...  , 

The  young  man's  army  life  from 
1862  to  1865  was  one  long  suffering. 
Disease  was  his  companion.  Weak  and 
tottering  from  smallpox,  two  weeks 
immuned  in  the  hospital,  his  life 
hardly  kept,  he  emerged,  a  wreck  from 
the  convalescent  ward  to  enter  sentry 
duty.  He  weathered  all  this.  He  served 
all  through  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

"May  21,  1863,  a  flag  of  truce  comes 
from  Pemberton,  offering  possession 
of  the  city  if  allowed  to  pass  out  with 
side  arms.  It  was  declined."  "July  5, 
we  entered  Vicksburg  in  front  of  Carr's 
original  line."  "Monday,  April  10,  1865, 
11  a,  m.,  a  bit  of  paper  no  bigger  than 
my  hands,  was  distributed  with  the 
words,  'Lee  has  surrendered  his  army 
on  terms  which  I  dictated.  U.  S. 
Grant.' " 

Do  you  suppose  any  other  soldier  of 
the  union  during  three  years  of  service 
cowld  practice  such  self-denial  as  is 
shown  by  this  financial  account  of  the 
young  man  on  one  of  the  last  pages  of 
his  diary? 

"Aug.  28,  1862,  received  advance 

bounty  and  premium  $  29.00 

Dec.  2,  1863,  total  pay  for  year  177.02 
Nov.  6,  1864,  total  pay  for  year  142.00 


Nov.,  total  amount  sent  home..  265.00" 

This  leaves  $83.02  spent  by  our  hero 
on  himself;  added  to  which  may  be 
$77  more,  which  he  retained  for  per- 
sonal use  from  $256.95,  his  final  pay 
from  the  government. 

So  he  reached  a  home  he  had  never 
seen,  July  3,  1865.  His  line  on  this  is 
both  pathetic  and  amusing :  "Among 
other  kindnesses  I  had  bread  and  milk." 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  officers  and  comrades ;  and,  notably, 
for  frontispiece,  a  perfect  portrait  of 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  himself.  There  is 
a  well-prepared  index. 

— Charles  Woodbury. 

Oakland  Enquirer,  Jan.  4,  1917. 
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Declaration  of  the  National  Council  of  the  World 
Alliance  for  Promoting  International  Friendship 
Through  the  Churches: 

We  bfilieve-  it  is  time  for  the  Christian  Church  to  speak 
and  to  act  in  the  strengh  and  assurance  of  a  deep  and 
full  loyalty  i.o  Jesus  Christ. 

We  rejoice  in  all  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
men  of  f^ood  intent  to  substitute  judicial  process  for 
IV  and  to  effect  world  organization. 

We  urge  the  people  of  the  Churches  to  co-operate 
.leartily  in-,  these  brave  attempts  to  take  the  final  and 
decisive  stt^ip  in  the  evolution  of  government.  But  we 
know  that '  all  these  efforts  are  foredoomed  to  failure 
unless  they  rest  upon  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  brother- 
hood and  CjVoke  a  passionate  devotion  stronger  than  all 
limited  and  local  loyalties. 

In  a  tim( ;  of  disillusion  and  strife,  when  men's  hearts 
faint  and  (loubt,  let  Christian  men  believe  and  try  to 
make  all  men  believe  that  the  gospel  of  love  and  faith 
and  hope  is  practical,  the  only  practical  way  of  life  for 
men  and  f  or  nations,  and  that  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom 


of  God  is   3upreiT.e  above  all  other  loyalties. 
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TO  LOVE.  AT  LAST,  THE  VICTORY. 


There  was  a  man  who  saw  God  face  to  face, 
His  countenance  Eind  vestments  evermore 
Glowed  with  a  light  that  never  shone  before. 

Saving  from  him  who  saw  God  face  to  face. 

And  men,  anear  him  for  a  little  space, 

Were  sorely  vexed  at  the  unwonted  light. 

Those  whom  the  light  did  blind  rose  angrily; 
They  bore  his  body  to  a  mountain  height 
And  nailed  it  to  a  tree;  then  went  their  way; 
And  he  resisted  not  nor  said  them  nay. 

Because  that  he  had  seen  God  face  to  face. 

There  was  a  man  who  saw  Life  face  to  face. 

And  ever  as  he  walked  from  day  to  day, 

The  deathless  mystery  of  being  lay 
Plain  as  the  path  he  trod  in  loneliness; 
And  each  deep-hid  inscription  could  he  trace; 

How  men  have  fought  and  loved  and  fought  again; 

How  in  lone  darkness  souls  cried  out  for  pain; 
How  each  green  foot  of  sod  from  sea  to  sea 
Was  red  with  blood  of  men  slain  wantonly; 

How  tears  of  pity  warm  as  summer  rain 
Again  and  ever  washed  the  stains  away. 
Leaving  to  Love,  at  last,  the  victory. 

Above  the  strife  and  hate  and  fever  pain. 
The  squalid  talk  and  walk  of  sordid  men. 

He  saw  the  vision  changeless  as  the  stars 

That  shone  through  temple  gates  or  prison  bars, 
Or  to  the  body  nailed  upon  the  tree. 
Through  each  mean  action  of  the  life  that  is, 
The  marvel  of  the  Life  that  yet  shall  be. 

— David  Starr  Jordan. 


made.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  militant  are  so  afraid 
of  a  referendum,  so  distrustful  of  the  democratic 
principle. 


Frances  Willard,  the  sole  woman  in  Statuary  Hall 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  has  been  a  lonely  figure, 
but  the  day  has  come  when,  as  a  quaint  observer  re- 
marked, she  might  well  step  down  from  her  pedestal 
and  walk  around,  for  Washington  has  gone  "dry." 
The  little  praying  band  which  she  once  led  has  become 
a  mighty  host.  The  nation  has  been  listening  to  her 
and  is  saluting  her.  as  leader  of  the  Hosts  of  Light. 


If  the  "pacifists,"  so  called,  are  a  negligible  inco- 
herent lot  of  meager  power  and  insignificant  stand- 
ing, why  is  the  heroic  militant  multitude  so  much 
alarmed  about  them?  Why  does  the  valiant  press  so 
studiously  ignore  or  deliberately  misinterpret  them? 
A  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  sure  enough  fighting 
Chicago  papers  has  called  them  "a  menace  to  the 
nation,"'  estimated  their  number  at  a  possible  eight 
million  and  spoken  of  their  strong  representation  in 
Congress.    Evidently  no   accounting  has   yet  been 


The  rebellious  senators  who  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  bill  which  would  give  the  President  unrestricted 
power  to  take  such  warlike  steps  as  might  seem  to 
him  fit  without  the  advice  or  restriction  of  Congress, 
are  receiving  abundant  castigations  at  the  hands  of 
what  claims  to  be  the  "American  Press,"  whose  pro- 
fessed business  it  is  to  represent  public  opinion ;  but 
may  it  not  be  that  these  defiant  dozen  exercised  the 
higher  heroism  by  standing  for  the  uncounted  mil- 
lions misrepresented  in  Congress  and  misrepresented 
by  the  newspapers.  The  "horny-handed  men  of  toil," 
the  diligent  workers  inj  shop,  mill  and  field,  the 
mothers,  wives  and  children  of  the  United  States  are 
watching  President  and  Congress  with  trembling 
hearts,  for  they  know  whose  breasts  are  to  be  bared 
at  the  battle  front.  If  all  the  analogies  do  not  fail 
the  war-makers  are  not  the  war-victims  to  any  great 
extent.  Perhaps  these  senatorial  "traitors"  may  yet 
be  counted  the  prophets  of  the  Senate  who  found 
themselves  a  sad  minority  but  still  dared  to  speak  for 
unnumbered  hosts. 


The  authorities  have  been  searched  and  competent 
judges  have  declared  that  the  President  has  the  right 
to  arm  merchant  ships;  the  authority  to  do  the  same 
he  had  failed  to  secure  from  Congress.  He  had 
already  astonished  the  nation,  including  Congress,  by 
exercising  his  authority  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.  There  seems  to  be  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  both  cases  he  is  acting  within  statutory  limits, 
but  there  is  much  of  democracy  not  yet  rendered  into 
"laws"  and  by-laws.  The  unwritten  constitution  of 
our  republic  is  a  much  larger,  higher  and  finer  thing 
than  our  poor  tattered,  battered  and  outgrown  written 
constitution, .  and  the  angel  of  history  will  test  the 
President's  precipitate  eagerness  in  this  direction  by 
the  larger  constitution.  The  statute  that  permitted  the 
President  to  take  this  last  warlike  step  unadvised  and 
undirected  is  a  somewhat  ancient  document,  and  when 
brought  into  light  for  this  emergency  it  has  a  musty 
smell.  But  there  is  a  more  ancient  document,  to  which 
is  ascribed  great  authority,  and  which  it  is  admitted 
is  still  binding,  known  as  the  Decalogue,  every  re- 
quirement of  which  is  permanently  violated  in  all 
wars.    This  Decalogue  was  condensed  and  brought 
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down  to  date  by  one  whom  President  and  people  unite 
in  calling  "Master,"  and  this  condensa^tion  is  known 
as  the  Golden  Rule,  whose  appeal  is  always  to  love 
and  not  to  hate.  It  teaches  patience,  not  violence ; 
it  seeks  to  conserve  and  not  to  destroy  life.  Perhaps 
the  urgency  of  the  President  and  the  clamor  of  the 
press  may,  when  tried  at  this  higher  covirt,  be  found 
treasonable. 

"Lord,  how  often  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me, 
and  I  forgive  him?  Till  seven  times?  Jesus  saith  unto 
him,  I  say  not  unto  thee.  Until  seven  times,  but  until 
seventy  times  seven." 

An  address  by  Jacques  Loeb  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  reprinted  from  Scioicc 
of  January  26,  1917,  is  before  tis.  It  is  entitled 
"Biology  and  War,"  in  which  the  dexterous  scalpel 
of  the  surgeon  is  used  to  lay  bare  some  of  the  stereo- 
typed fallacies  of  military  philosophies.  It  makes 
short  business  of  those  who  argue  that  war  is  neces- 
sary to  save  the  virile  virtues,  and  as  promptly  dis- 
poses of  those  who  would  justify  war  by  the  catch 
phrases,  "strugle  for  existence,"  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test" and  "laws  of  nature."  This  illuminating  article 
closes  with  this  splendid  appeal,  which  should  be  read 
by  President,  Congressmen  and  voters  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

While  the  statements  of  the  war  enthusiasts  will  not  be 
taken  seriously  by  those  familiar  with  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  experimental  biology,  the  sad  fact  remains  that  this 
pseudobiology  has  had  at  least  a  share  in  the  production  of 
the  tragedy  which  is  being  enacted  in  Europe.  For  wars  are 
impossible  unless  the  masses  are  aroused  to  a  state  of  emo- 
tionalism and  fanaticism,  and  the  pseudobiology  of  liter- 
ateurs  and  politicians  may  serve  this  purpose  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  government  has  at  last  begun  to 
realize  that  it  is  its  duty  to  protect  the  masses  from  the  med- 
ical quack.  Your  speaker  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  masses 
need  ecyual  protection  from  the  irresponsible  literateur  or 
politician  who  makes  it  his  business  to  spread  the  seed  of 
fanaticism  and  emotionalism  by  a  claim  of  knowledge  of 
biology  which  he  does  not  possess.  The  cure  for  this  form 
of  pernicious  mischief  is  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the 
exact  sciences  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  business  of  the 
pseudoscientist. 

Since  at  present  the  making  of  war  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  statesmen,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  at  least  that  the 
exact  sciences  have  paved  the  way  for  the  replacement  of 
the  present  type  of  statesmanship  by  a  new  one ;  according 
to  which  statesmanship  consists  in  the  application  of  the 
results  of  the  exact  sciences  to  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  humanity.  This  includes  not  only  the  technical  but  also 
the  theoretical  /results  of  science,  since  these  theoretical  re- 
sults will  free  the  minds  from  all  those  forms  of  ignorance, 
superstition  and  fanaticism  which  are  the  culture  medium  of 
mob  emotionalism.  If  we  succeed  in  substituting  for  the 
present  a  new  type  of  statesman,  who  are  familiar  with  and 
follow  the  development  of  the  exact — i.  e.,  the  experimental 
and  quantitative — sciences,  and  who  are  willing  and  capable 
of  applying  the  results  of  e.xact  science  to  the  intellectual, 
moral,  physical  and  economical  uplift  of  the  masses,  we  shall 
at  least  diminish'  the  danger  of  war. 

If  Browning's  lines  are  applicable  to  Congresses  as 

to  individuals,  let  the  last  Congress  take  comfort: 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 
And  was  not,  comforts  me, 
*  *  *  * 

All  I  could  never  be, 
All  men  ignored  in  me, 


That  I  was  worth  to  Gpd, 
Whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

Among  the  benign  intentions  which  failed  of  fru- 
ition in  the  last  Congress,  but  which  paves  the  way 
for  future  triumphs,  is  the  Senate  Resolution  213,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  looking 
toward  a  future  conference  of  Nations  on  a  pacific 
basis,  called  for  pacific  ends.  Many  suggestions  have 
come  from  many  sources  of  a  private  or  semi-private 
nature ;  such  a  conference,  if  called,  would  be  impo- 
tent if  not  an  irritation.  But  an  official  conference 
authoritatively  called  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  providentially  appointed  power  to  lead  in  the 
high  business  of  federating  the  powers  of  earth,  would 
of  itself  be  a  great  white  banner  lifted  high  above 
the  blood-stained  battlefields  of  Europe.  Such  a  call  . 
as  this  was  the  logical  expectation  of  the  world  in 
1913.  In  1914  a  third  Hague  Conference  was  due, 
the  end  of  another  seven  years  period.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  things  might  have  been  different 
if  the  United  States  had  yielded  to  its  prophetic  oppor- 
tunity at  that  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  resolution 
of  Senator  Robinson  is  a  sane  note  in  a  time  of  insane 
hysteria.  It  looks  beyond  "ultimatums"  and  "overt 
acts"  and  the  technicalities  of  International  Law,  born 
out  of  war  experiences,  and  it  ought  to  be  pressed. 
It  is  one  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  questions  which 
are  stipposed  to  silence  the  pacifists  oi  every  descrip- 
tion. "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  "What 
do  you  want  us  to  do?"  "How  can  we  help  our- 
selves?" This  resolution,  introduced  February  14th, 
was  read  twifce  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  We  hope  it  will  be  promptly  re-intro- 
duced at  the  assemblying  of  the  next  Congress.  We 
here  reprint  the  Resolution  in  full  and  commend  it  to 
the  support  of  all  friends  of  Internationalism : 

Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  and  provide  for  a  joint  assem- 
bly and  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  parliaments  and 
national  legislative  bodies  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  said 
parliaments  and  legislative  bodies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rerpresentatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled : 
That  a  cordial  invitation  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended 
to  members  of  the  national  legislative  bodies  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  world  to  assemble  in  the  United  States  at  such 
time  and  place  as  Congress  may  hereafter  specify.    The  sum 
of  $600,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  for  the 
Iiromotion  of  international  peace  and  for  a  hospitality  fund. 
The  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  expended  for  bringing 
about  and  maintaining  said  meeting  upon  vouchers  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State.    The  invitation  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  name  of    and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  That  a  like  invitation  shall  be  sent  to  the 
judges  of  the  permanent  international  courts  now  located  at 
The  Hague,  and  such  other  court  or  courts  as  may  be  brought 
into  existence  at  the  outcome  of  the  second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  city,  but  in 
separate  assemblies,  that  they  may  organize  said  courts,  adopt 
rules,  and  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  joint  assembly  of  the 
national  legislatures  their  recommendations  for  such  action 
as  will  enable  said  courts  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  world 
in  promoting  peace  and  good  will  throughout  the  world. 
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Editorial  Correspondence 

I  have  been  resting  actively  since  leaving  Chicago 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  25th.  Between  that  date 
tind  present  writing  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  many  thoughts 
and  experiences  have  crowded  upon  the  mind  and 
the  eye  of  the  Editor.  Here  are  some  of  the  events 
that  have  punctuated  his  flight  thus  far. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  first  stop  was  at  this  point. 
It  began 'with  the  Monday  noon  lunch  in  the  hospitable 
home  of  the  Rauschenbusches.  We  could  not  be  oth- 
erwise than  at  home  here,  where  Unity  has  preceded 
us  for  many  years,  and  where  the  new  interpretation 
of  the  gospel  has  found  a  master  expositor.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  having 
resolved  to  keep  themselves  up  to  date,  were  inaug- 
urating a  "Forum"  that  Monday  afternoon.  It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  Editor  of  Unity  to  be  the  first 
speaker.  He  generously  gave  the  boys  a  chance  by 
giving  them  a  short  address  and  a  long  question  pe- 
riod. They  wanted  to  discuss  pacifism.  They  revealed 
the  free  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  studying. 
They  were  curious  to  know,  eager  to  learn  and  ready 
to  discuss  the  questions  of  peace  and  war.  At  8  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day,  the  Editor  lectured  on  the  "Peace 
Ship  and  its  Lessons."  Tuesday  morning  at  9 :50 
Professor  Rauschenbusch's  class  in  Church  History 
wanted  to  know  of  the  theological  changes  witnessed 
by  the  Editor  during  the  forty-seven  years  of  his 
active  ministry.  These  Baptists  boys,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  women  and  professors,  listened  sympathetically 
to  a  hurried  account  of  the  theological  triumphs  of 
"evolution,"  of  "Higher  Criticism,"  the  comparative 
study  of  Religion,  and  the  still  more  important  transi- 
tion from  the  theological  to  the  sociological  founda- 
tions of  religious  faith  and  fellowship.  In  the  last 
fifty  years  the  interest  in  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond 
the  vale  has  ripened  to  the  greater  interest  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  time,  and  on  the  earth.  At  Tues- 
day noon  we  were  on  the  way  to  New  York  City. 

Church  Peace  Union. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Church  Peace  Union  was  the  ob- 
jective point  in  the  New  York  visit.  Some  eighteen 
of  the  possible  twenty-seven  Directors  were  in.  attend- 
ance. The  session  lasted  from  10  a.  m.  to  late  after- 
noon in  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  Plimpton,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board,  the  exercises  being  interrupted  only 
by  luncheon  provided  by  our  gracious  host.  Not  to 
tell  unnecessary  tales  out  of  school,  it  deserves  to  be 
recorded  that  this  Board  has  been  doing  something 
in  the  interests  of  peace  during  this  present  crisis 
which  has  paralyzed  so  many  "Peace  Societies"  and 
rendered  unavailable  so  many  "Funds"  and  "Boards" 
designed  for  just  this  warfare  against  war.  Nearly 
half  of  the  year's  available  income  of  the  C.  P.  U. 
has  been  used  in  the  interest  of,  and  through  the  rep- 


resentatives of,  the  World's  Alliance  of  Churches, 
which  has  been  pushing  its  lines  of  sympathy  and  agi- 
tation across  the  seas  from  Japan  to  Germany  and 
beyond.  Portions  of  the  remaining  funds  have  been 
given  as  subsidy  to  the  publication  fund  of  the  Eiche 
and  Goodwill,  both  peace  journals,  one  published  in 
Germany  and  the  other  in  England.  But,  to  the  mind 
of  the  present  writer,  the  most  valuable  work  of  the 
Church  Peace  Union  during  the  last  year  has  been 
the  aggressive  spirit  and  tireless  industry  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  associates,  with  headquarters  at  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Mr.  Frederick  Lynch  has  been 
instant  in  all  seasons  and  on  all  occasions.  He  has 
displayed  marvelous  diligence  with  his  pen  and  voice 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  in  the 
present  tense.  He  has  faced  with  serene  dignity  and 
power  the  hysteria  for  "preparedness,"  "compulsory 
military  service,"  "military  training  in  public  schools," 
and  all  the  other  open  and  insidious  attempts  to  per- 
vert the  ideals  of  American  youth,  harking  back  to 
the  gospel  of  force  at  the  time  of  the  supreme  trial 
of  Christianity.  The  Gospel  of  Peace  is  the  boast  of 
the  would-be  "Christian  Church,"  and  the  alleged 
"Christian  ministry,"  but  they  are  prone  to  halt  for 
this  little  while  long  enough  to  oflfer  a  sacrifice  at  the 
altar  of  Mars,  the  war  God.  However  men  may  differ 
about  the  problems  of  Christology  and  Theology, 
Doctor  Lynch  is  clear  in  putting  the  prime  emphasis 
of  the  Jesus  message  on  the  pacific  triumphs  of  Cal- 
vary. Of  course  the  problem  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union  is  still  a  perplexing  one.  The  twenty-seven 
men  on  this  board  are  called  upon  to  administer  the 
income  from  $2,000,000  in  the  interests  of  peace,  with 
only  such  rules,  regulations,  limitations  as  they  them- 
selves may  devise.  This  third  annual  meeting  faced 
this  perplexity  and  the  Executive  Committee  has  been 
asked  to  "beat  out"  a  more  definite  program  and  to 
submit  the  same  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
be  held  early  in  May.  Meanwhile,  the  good  work 
already  planned  for  is  being  carried  on  with  unabated 
energy  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Cooper  Union. — This  is  one  of  the  sociological 
landmarks  in  the  New  York  psychical  landscape.  Its 
platform  is  historic.  Its  story  is  punctuated  with  high 
experiences,  the  crowning  one  of  which  is,  of  course, 
the  great  epoch-making  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  February  27,  1860.  On  Friday  evening,  March 
2nd,  the  Editor  spoke  from  this  platform  his  word  on 
"Internationalism,"  and  the  way  the  audience  greedily 
seized  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  with 
the  speaker  was  of  itself  a  far  more  eloquent  demon- 
stration of  Internationalism  than  any  "argument" 
which  the  speaker  could  present.  Their  speeches 
"betrayed  them" ;  the  accent  reached  from  the  Russio- 
American-Yiddish  to  the  broad  Irish  of  a  late  arrival. 
The  quality  of  the  thought  was  as  varied  as  the  nation- 
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alities  of  that  wonderfully  inspiring  polyglot  audience, 
than  which  there  is  probably  no  audience  in  America 
more  alert,  intellectually  alive  and  sociologically  sensi- 
tive. The  response  to  the  address  was  such  as  would 
gratify  any  speaker,  but  the  reaction  upon  the  speaker 
from  that  eager,  warm-hearted  audience,  aglow  with 
a  humanitarian  passion,  was  a  greater  feature. 

R.^ND  School  of  Social  Science. — A  hurried  visit 
to  this  tremendously  active  and  enthusiastic  center  of 
Socialism  was  charged  with  interest  and  full  of  sug- 
gestions to  the  writer.    This  is  the  educational  head- 
quarters of  Socialism  in  America,  the  training  school 
for  its  workers,  a  Normal  School,  High  School,  Theo- 
logical School,  School  of  Oratory  and  College  course, 
all  tremendously  compressed  into  a  six  months'  course 
at  its  minimum,  two  years'  course  at  its  maximum. 
Most  of  the  students  have  literally  come  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  toiler;  the  shops,  the  mills,  the  ofifices 
and  the  school  rooms  have  sent  their  representatives 
here.    The  ba,sic  constituency  is  naturally  foreign  in 
its  antecedents,  if  not  of  recent  arrival.    Of  course 
the  school  is  inadequately  equipped.    The  rooms  are 
small  and  overcrowded.     From  the  kitchen  to  the 
library,  everything  is  congested.    The  cafeteria  supper 
of  unusual  excellence  which  we  enjoyed  showed  how 
little  attention  these  tremendously  earnest  folks  give 
to  physical  needs  or  comforts.    They  eat  in  a  hurry 
and  rush  to  the  job  of  ushering  in  the  kingdom  of 
justice  and  brotherhood.    Whatever  may  be  said  of 
.Socialism  as  a  political  policy  or  as  an  economic  pan- 
acea, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  these  devoted 
men  and  women  a  religion.    We  will  long  remember 
our  visit  to  these  impatient  souls,  rendered  restless 
by  the  complacency  amounting  to  stolidity  on  the  part 
of  those  whom  we  call  "favored"  and  "prosperous." 

A  Christening. — A  Wisconsin  girl,  domiciled  in 
New  York,  seized  the  opportunity  to  have  her  first  born 
christened  in  the  presence  of  the  Home  Circle  by  the 
pastor  of  All  Souls  Church.  She  sought  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  inclusive  faith  and  the  dedication  of 
religion  as  applied  and  interpreted  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre.  ' 

Sunday,  New  York.— White  Plains  called  for  a 
morning  service.  We  were  told  that  here  we  would 
find  a  "small  but  select  band  of  wise  men  and  women." 
Surely  we  found  it  such.  The  situation  is  well  de- 
scribed by  a  small  boy  when  he  said,  "On  Sunday 
we  don't  go  to  church  but  to  a  factory  for  Sunday 
School."  The  order  of  exercises  was  as  refreshingly 
unconventional  as  is  the  place  of  meeting.  The  chil- 
dren were  already  well  into  their  exercises  when  the 
preacher  arrived,  and  the  Sunday  School  glided  into 
the  sermon  and  the  sermon  into  a  conference  over 
the  same  without  break  or  shock. 

In  the  evening  at  8  o'clock  the  Editor  talked  to 
John  Haynes  Holmes'  Forum  in  the  city.   The  subject 


was  again  Internationalism.  Once  more  there  was 
the  same  free  and  fearless  questioning  as  was  found 
at  the  Cooper  Union,  the  same  indication  of  a  cosmo- 
politan company. 

Presidential  Inauguration. — The  Sunday  night 
train  brought  ug  to  Washington,  where,  through  the 
kindness  of  friends,  we  found  good  seats  at  the  inaug- 
uration stand  within  comfortable  eyeshot  (and  earshot) 
of  the  President  as  he  took  the  oath  and  made  the 
address.  But  the  whistling  wind  made  hearing  diffi- 
cult. Then  came  the  miles  and  miles  of  military.  We 
hope  that  those  who  will  witness  the  inauguration  in 
1925,  if  not  1921,  will  do  so  in  the  balmy  weather 
of  May  rather  than  in  the  blistering  breezes  of  March, 
and  that  the  pacific  element  of  the  nation,  its  educa- 
tional triuniphs,  its  agricultural  and  industrial  agencies, 
its  women  and  children,  will  have  their  place  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  that  the  military  will  take 
their  proper  place  as  a  subordinate  element  in  national 
interest  and  democratic  pride. 

The  Woman's  Peace  Party. — Of  course  there 
must  be  at  least  one  Peace  address  in  Washington  as 
elsewhere.  Of  course,  also,  it  remained  for  the  women 
to  inaugurate  and  to  lead  in  such  a  meeting.  In  the 
auditorium  of  a  Department  Store  in  broad  daylight 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  sixth  and  "perfectly  good" 
"Peace  meeting"  was  held  with  a  speech  by  the  Editor; 
there  was  appreciation  and  heroic  purpose  manifested 
throughout  a  goodly  company.  The  women  in  Wash- 
ington, as  elsewhere,  are  doing  splendid  work  along 
these  lines,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  the  writer  at  a 
Washington  Peace  Meeting  to  find  so  many  old 
friends,  readers  of  Unity,  and  parishioners  still  on 
the  job. 

The  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals. — A 
night's  ride  brought  us  to  Pittsburgh  in  time  to  catch 
the  last  day's  proceedings  of  a  three  days'  program 
under  the  auspices  of  the  above  organization,  of  which 
Professor  Holmes,  a  Quaker  of  Swarthmore,  is  Presi- 
dent and  Reverend  C.  W.  Wendte,  the  Unitarian  min- 
ister and  whilom  President  of  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation, is  Secretary.  Mr.  Wendte  is  a  famous 
program  maker.  His  conventions  always  work. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  sixth  session  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  owes  its  being  largely  to  his  activity.  The 
attendance,  the  high  quality  of  the  speakers,  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  timely  topics  discussed,  the  notice 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  press,  all  went  to  show 
that  this  was  one  more  decided  success.  It  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  this  letter  to  give  any  hint  of  its 
richness,  except  that  it  was  a  demonstration  in  fra- 
ternity more  convincing  and  far  reaching  than  any 
arguments  offered.  The  six  sessions  were  held  in  as 
many  diflferent  church  buildings  of  widely  difi^ering 
theological  and  sectarian  confessions.   A  Jewish  Syna- 
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gogue,   a   German   Lutheran   Church,   a  Methodist 
Church,  an  Episcopal  Parish  House  and  two  Unita- 
rian Churches  threw  open  their  hospitable  doors  and 
rejoiced  in  the  privilege.    We  hope  that  the  readers 
of  Unity  will  have  further  tidings  of  this  interesting 
meeting  and  that  the  proceedings,  which  are  to  be 
published  in  full  in  due  time,  will  find  a  wide  reading. 
The  Editor's  part  in  these  meetings  was  a  familiar 
talk  on  the  war  and  peace  situation  to  a  small  but 
interested  group  of  the  students  at  the  "Carnegie 
Tech,"  and  the  closing  address  in  the  beautiful  First 
Unitarian  Church  on  Thursday  evening,  on  "Nation- 
ality and  Internationality."    The  Editor  stayed  over 
to  address  a  Friday  night  meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pittsburgh  League  on  the  topic,  "After  the 
War."    Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  use  of 
the  Council  Chamber  in  the  down  town  City  Hall; 
but  half  an  hour  before  the  meeting  time  the  engineer 
had  put  out  the  electric  lights,  locked  up  and  gone 
home.     It  was  half   past  eight  before   the  doors 
could  be  opened  by  the  "permit"  granted  before  the 
nature  of  the  meeting  was  realized.    Many  came  and 
went  away,  but  a  goodly  group  remained,  and  by  the 
dim  light  of  earlier  days  (a  few  gas  jets)  the  lecture 
was  given  and  discussed.    This  brings  the  Editorial 
itinerary  down  to  date  (March  10th)  ;  the  Assistant 
Editor  returns  to  face  the  March  tasks  at  the  Centre, 
the  Senior  still  faces  southward  and  hopes  he  is  soon 
to  "Escape"  the  Chicago  weather,  which  has  persist- 
ently kept  pace  with  him  thus  far. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  \Oth. 


TRIFLES. 


Out  of  the  blunt  sword  thrown  away 

What  time  the  coward  fled. 
The  king's  son  turning  back  the  fray 

His  hosts  to  triumph  led. 

Out  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  scant, 

Out  of  brotherhood, 
Quelling  the  gnawing  pangs  of  want, 

Christ  fed  the  multitude. 

Out  of  the  rock  ungraced  with  dew, 

The  rock  by  storm  unbowed. 
The  rod  of  Moses  gently  drew 

The  largess  of  the  cloud. 

Out  of  the  trifles  light  as  air, 

If  but  our  eyes  could  see, 
Our  souls  might  shape  the  fabric  fair 
Of  life  and  destiny! 
The  Craftsman.  —Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 


Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord 


On  February  the  24th  the  daily  press  announced 
that  the  "Sage  of  Concord"  had  passed  on.  Since 
Emerson  joined  the  Great  Majority  twenty-five  years 
ago  he  has  held  that  honorable  and  undisputed  title. 
After  the  departure  of  Ellery  Channing,  the  poet- 
nephew  of  a  distinguished  uncle,  in  1901,  Mr.  Sanborn 
has  been  like  Dr.  Holmes'  "last  leaf" ;  like  and  yet 
unlike,  for  he  was  active  and  alert  in  body  and  mind 
though  he  first  saw  the  light  four  score  and  six  years 
ago.    For  more  than  two  full  generations  he  took  a 
more  than  ordinarily  active  and  efficient  part  in  a  wide 
range  of  socially  useful  employments.    For  a  decade 
and  a  half  he  has  been  the  last  visible  link  in  that  Con- 
.  cord  circle  of  scholarly  men  and  women  who  so  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  the  compatibility  and  cheerful 
efficiency  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  so  that  the 
little  village  became  a  sort  of  Mecca  for  earnest  seekers 
of  truth  and  helpers  of  human  progress,  from  all  lands. 
Its  fame  as  a  "school  of  the  prophets,"  following 
closely  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  models  at  their  best, 
quite  overshadowed  its  renown  as  the  place  where  the 
first  fight  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  took  place 
one  y\pril  day  in  the  year  1775.   Like  the  shot  of  those 
embattled  farmers  by  the  rude  bridge  the  ideas  of 
this  other  band  of  rural  folk  diligently  forged  and 
beaten  into  shape  have  been  "heard  around  the  world." 
They,  too,  wrought  for  human  liberty  and  not  only 
for  intellectual  freedom  but  for  political  emancipa- 
tion as  well.    Some  of  them,  if  not  most,  took  an 
active  and  no  small  part  in  opposing  the  extension  of 
Negro  slavery.    Some  of  them  were  active  supporters 
of  John  Brown  in  his  self-forgetting  struggle  to  make 
Kansas,  then  knocking  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
a  free  state.   Here  the  redoubtable  champion  of  human 
liberty  who  did  not  scruple  to  use  guns  to  further  the 
cause  found  hospitable  welcome  and  substantial  sup- 
port.   The  gentle  Emerson  entertained  Brown  one 
night  and  spoke  in  public  with  trenchant  epigrammatic 
power,  as  well  he  could,  to  further  the  daring  enter- 
prise.   But  none  of  the  Concord  band  of  literary  folk 
did  more  active  and  efficient  service  in  season  and 
out  of  season  in  this  behalf  than  young  Frank  Sanborn, 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age.    He  was  born  in  the 
httle  village  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  not  far  from 
the  sound  of  the  surging  sea,  in  1831.    His  literary 
interests  began  almost  with  his  conscious  existence, 
for  he  says  in  his  "Recollections"  that  he  could  not 
remember  the  time  when  he  did  not  read  with  some 
fluency.    He  began  to  write  verses  before  he  was 
eleven.     His  interest  in  politics  dates   from  about 
the  same  time.     He  had  the  advantage  of  unre- 
stricted access  to  the  books  of  his  father  and  those 
of  an  uncle  and  of  his  grandfather,  each  of  whose 
collections,  though  small,  made  up  in  solidity  of  mat- 
ter what  they  lacked  in  numbers.    This  was  doubtless 
much  to  the  young  reader's  advantage.    Added  to 
these  was  the  "Social  Library,"  founded  by  the  good 
village  parson,  which  was  open  to  him  almost  daily. 
Here  he  "browsed"  and  unwittingly  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  liberal  education  which  served  him  to  such 
good  purpose  through  an  exceptionallv  long,  busy  and 
useful  life.    After  fitting  at  Exeter  Academy,  which 
was  in  a  neighboring  town,  he  matriculated  at  Harvard 
in  1852,  at  the  age  of  21.    But  with  all  due  respect  to 
Harvard  College  he  confesses  that  he  owed  more  to 
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Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker,  who  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Lexington,  than  to  all  the  professors  and 
tutors  together.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  young 
student  could  get  permission  from  the  President  to 
attend  "the  great  preachings"  of  Parker  in  Boston. 
Emerson  he  knew  long  before  he  walked  out  the  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  miles  from  Cambridge  to  Concord 
to  meet  him  at  his  home.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the 
young  man  had  come  in  contact  with  Emerson's  teach- 
ings and  point  of  view  in  a  journal  published  by  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  he  was  strangely  drawn  to  the 
man.  He  appreciated  Emerson's  poetic  insight  and 
fresh  vital  way  of  looking  at  things.  Though  the 
young  man  laid  no  claim  to  anything  like  equal  poetic 
capacity,  he  recognized  as  so  many  others  have  a  simi- 
larity in  their  respective  ways  of  thinking,  and  he 
gladly  hailed  him  as  his  teacher.  So  he  lost  no  time 
in  sitting  at  his  feet.  The  teacher  was  so  favorably 
impressed  with  his  pupil  that  it  was  not  long  before 
he  engaged  him  to  come  to  Concord  to  set  up  a  pri- 
vate school  and  teach  his  own  children.  Mr.  Emer- 
son carefully  stipulates  the  amouut  he  is  willing  to 
pay,  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  after  consulting  with  his  sister, 
agrees  to  the  proposition.  The  sister  had  already 
taught  school,  so  she  was  not  an  untried  hand,  and 
together  they  conducted  a  successful  enterprise.  Some 
of  his  other  patrons  were  Mrs.  Horace  ^lann,  Haw- 
thorne, the  Hoar  family,  and  the  father  of  Henry 
James,  the  novelist.  The  school  was  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully for  eight  years,  from  1855  to  1863,  when 
larger  and  more  strenuous  duties  called  him  to  what 
perhaps  was  a  more  congenial  field.  That  is  how  he 
came  to  make  Concord  his  home.  Here  was  his  domi- 
cile for  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  when  he  lived  in  Springfield,  Mass.  "Frank 
B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,"  is  the  way  his  name  appears 
on  the  title  page  of  his  "Recollections  of  Seventy 
Years."  It  was  published  in  two  good-sized  volumes 
ten  years  ago.  The  first  volume  deals  with  political 
afifairs  and  the  second  with  literary  interests,  for  he 
was  equally  active  in  both.  Although  an  active  abo- 
litionist in  the  ante-bellum  days,  he  never  "narrowed 
his  mind  or  gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind."  He  wrote  books  not  a  few.  There  must 
be  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  titles  under  his  name  in 
the  Concord  library.  Some  of  them  the  librarian  ex- 
plained were  pamphlets.  But  there  are  some  books 
of  considerable  bulk  and  worth.  He  was  incapable 
of  writing  a  dull  line.  He  was  the  journalist,  how- 
ever, rather  than  the  classicist.  He  might  be  called 
a  classic  journalist.  His  letters,  political  and  literary, 
of  which  he  furnished  one  of  each  every  week  for 
nearly  fifty  years  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  were 
always  interesting,  and  the  literary  sauce  not  infre- 
quently spilled  over  into  the  political  pabulum  and 
contrariwise,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  either.  In 
fact  many  good  New  Englanders  had  come  to  enjoy 
the  political  piquancy  of  his  letters  and  their  fine  lit- 
erary flavor  and  looked  for  them  quite  as  regularly 
and  religiously  as  for  their  Saturday  night  baked 
beans.  Before  his  connection  with  the  Republican, 
away  back  in  1868,  which  was  one  of  the  ablest  jour- 
nals in  America,  he  edited  the  Boston  Commonwealtli 
for  four  years,  succeeding  Moncure  Conway.  It  was 
Mr.  Sanborn  who  published  Louisa  Alcott's  "Hospital 
Sketches,"  which  was  her  first  appearance  in  print 
before  the  reading  public.  It  is  said  no  better  life 
of  John  Brown  than  his  biography  has  been  published. 


He  has  also  published  worthy  biographies  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Bronson  Alcott. 
father  of  the  "Little  Women,"  and  one  of  Emerson. 
He  wrote  a  volume  on  the  "Personality  of  Thoreau" 
and  one  on  "The  Personality  of  Emerson."  He  has 
edited  various  works,  among  which  were  those  of 
Theodore  Parker  and  the  letters  of  Paul  Jones,  Mrs. 
Shelly,  and  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of 
"Home  Sweet  Home."  As  a  lecturer  he  was  widely 
known  on  the  public  platform  and  in  the  college  class- 
room. As  a  man  who  did  things,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Prison  Association,  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities,  the  Clark  School  for  the 
Deaf,  the  ^Massachusetts  Infant  Asykim.  and  last  but 
by  no  means  least,  he  helped  establish  and  maintain 
the  celebrated  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  Of 
this  vmique  and  successful  venture,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Summer  Schools  now  so  prevalent,  he  was  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  term  of  its  happy- 
go-kicky  existence,  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  When 
its  affairs  were  wound  up  in  1888,  there  was  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  thirty-one  cents.  This  he  pocketed 
as  his  salary  for  the  time  covered.  They  met  in  a 
building  which  did  not  cost  much  over  five  hundred 
dollars.  Many  of  their  lecturers  came  for  expenses, 
none  were  paid  over  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  and  car  fare. 
But  they  got  the  best  thinkers  and  ablest  scholars  of 
the  day  to  come,  which  they  did  glady,  and  gave  of 
their  best.  More  than  one  book  which  has  mightily 
influenced  the  thought  of  the  subsequent  generation 
was  no  doubt  first  tried  out  there  in  substance  before 
it  was  beaten  into  shape  or  expanded,  as  the  case  may 
have  been,  for  public  consumption.  In  this  place  in 
1881  Mr.  Sanborn  gave  three  lectures  on  "Literature 
and  National  Life." 

In  the  field  of  practical  philanthropy  Mr.  Sanborn 
did  worthy  work.  From  1874  to  1876  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  was  State 
Inspector  of  Charities  from  1879  to  1888.  For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  namely,  from  1863  to  1888. 
he  was  an  official  inspector  of  the  insane  for  the  State. 
Although  he  was  proud  to  be  known  as  a  citizen  of 
Concord,  I  find  no  mention  in  his  "Recollections" 
that  he  ever  held  a  town  ofifice.  The  little  town,  the 
home  of  so  many  distinguished  men,  did  not  go  out 
of  its  way  to  honor  him.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he- 
did  not  chase  after  any  public  di'stinction  the  town 
could  bestow.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  he  was  mak- 
ing the  town  authorities  and  himself  some  trouble  by 
refusing  point  blank  to  obey  its  mandate  to  connect 
the  drain  pipe  on  his  residence  property  with  the  town 
sewerage  system.  The  case  was  in  the  courts  for  a 
year  or  two.  Mr.  Sanborn  made  his  own  plea  before 
the  court  and  in  the  press.  He  claimed  that  his  own 
drain  was  entirely  sanitary,  that  in  no  way  was  it  a 
nuisance  to  others,  that  it  represented  a  certain  money 
value  to  him  of  about  twenty  dollars  a  year  as  fertilizer 
for  his  land,  the  loss  of  which,  with  the  extra  expense 
the  proposed  connection  would  entail  upon  him,  he  as 
a  poor  man  could  ill  af¥ord  to  bear,  and  therefore 
he  stood  upon  his  constitutional  rights.  The  case  was 
dropped.  For  a  peaceable  looking  professor-like  man 
of  eighty-five  he  showed  considerable  spirit  not  un- 
like that  of  his  friend  Thoreau,  who  went  to  jail  rather 
than  pay  his  poll  tax,  because  he  did  not  propose  to 
support  a  government  that  countenanced  slavery. 
Still  Concord  has  long  looked  upon  Mr.  Sanborn  as  her 
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most  distinguished  citizen,  and  she  has  honored  her- 
self by  so  doing.  Since  the  present  writer  has  been 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  he  has  come 
across  him  many  times  on  the  road  going  or  coming 
on  train  or  trolley.  More  frequently  was  he  met  on 
the  democratic  trolley  car.  With  more  than  six  feet  of 
height  though  somewhat  bent,  his  long  flowing  hair, 
his  old-fashioned  clothes,  soft  rolling  collar,  wide- 
brimmed  soft  hat,  and  Boston  bag,  he  would  arrest 
attention  anywhere  as  a  man  of  importance  in  the 
literary  or  scholastic  world,  but  of  another  genera- 
tion. He  always  appeared  in  some  kind  of  gray  col- 
ored stuff,  never  in  black.  Several  times  I  had  met 
him  in  this  way  before  I  learned  who  he  was.  But 
meeting  him  once  at  the  Unitarian  Rooms  in  Boston, 
Miss  Hultin,  at  my  suggestion,  introduced  me  to  him. 
It  was  like  shaking  hands  with  Emerson  and  all  the 
rest.  But  he  was  himself  affable,  nimble  of  wit  and 
not  detached. 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  his  seat-mate  on  a  steain- 
car  on  the  Fitchburg  road  for  a  dozen  miles  or  so. 
It  was  a  dehcious  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  good 
enough  to  chuckle  delightedly  at  some  of  my  random 
remarks  about  the  weather  or  some  other  safe  sub- 
ject. I  have  forgotten  what  they  were.  But  I  re- 
member his  rippling  "tee  hee  hee"  as  of  a  bird.  Then 
he  told  me  something  about  his  long  connection  with 
the  Springfield  Republican,  which  seemed  incredible 
for  continuity  and  the  excellence  of  the  letters,  for  I 
had  often  extravagantly  paid  three  times  the  cost  of 
other  papers  to  get  his  articles.  Yesterday  I  finished 
the  reading  of  his  "Recollections,"  and  I  am  not  only 
glad  that  I  have  met  the  man,  if  only  so  casually, 
but  I  feel  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  book.  His 
recollections  deal  more  with  other  notable  folk  than 
with  himself.  Close  intimacies  with  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  the  Alcotts,  Hawthorne,  Ellery  Channing,  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  Howe,  John 
Brown  and  many  lesser  lights  are  tactfully  but  frankly 
given.  After  the  reading  one  feels  as  if  he  had  been 
in  company  with  the  Immortals. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-six  he  was  still  doing  his  cus- 
tomary two  articles  a  week  for  his  paper,  which  only 
took  a  part  of  his  time.  Had  he  not  been  struck  down 
on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station  by  a  ruthless 
baggage  truck  when  on  a  visit  to  his  son  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  he  might  have  rounded  out  a  full  century  of 
sunny,  cheerful  usefulness.  He  came  from  a  long- 
lived  family.  The  blow  which  fractured  his  hip  was 
not  otherwise  considered  serious  at  first.  He  even 
wrote  about  it  in  his  next  article  for  his  paper.  But 
complications  set  in.  His  age  was  against  him.  He 
failed  to  rally,  and  so  two  days  after  the  anniversary 
of  Washington's  birth  he  joined  the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  those  who  have  passed  on,  a  member  of  that 
immortal  band  who  still  "live  in  souls  made  better  by 
their  presence."  N.  S.  Hoagland. 

Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


In  the  Scientific  Monthly  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  writing  on  "The  Psychology 
of  War,"  not  as  a  pacifist  but  as  a  scientist,  says : 
"That  such  evidence  of  practical  righteousness  as  the 
repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  Tolls  Exemption  Act  will 
do  more  to  keep  us  out  of  war  than  fifty  battleships." 
Why  not  then  do  acts  of  practical  righteousness  and 
cease  to  build  battleships?      James  G.  Townsend. 


J.  H.  T.  MAIN,  Ph.D.,LL.D.,  President 


Grinnell  College 

It  is  not  quite 
true  that  from  one 
you  can  know  all 
the  colleges  of  the 
Middle  West;  still 
there  is  a  common 
root  and  a  common 
purpose  and  spirit 
in  them  all.  from 
their  beginnings 
onward.  That  root 
is  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  perpetu- 
ate and  increase 
the  forces  which 
iHiilded  the  older 
commonwealths  in- 
to strength  and 
value  and  a  pur- 
pose to  make  life 
most  abidingly  use- 
ful through  high- 
est service  and  sac- 
rifice. It  is  quite  in 
order  that  the  very  attractive  article  on  Illinois  College 
at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  a  late  number  of  Unity,* 
should  be  followed  by  notice  of  Iowa  College,  now 
Grinnell  College.  One  of  the  "Yale  Band,"  formed 
"for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Illinois  and  founding 
institutions  of  learning  and  the  Gospel,"  was  Asa 
Turner.  This  "band"  had  correspondence  with  one 
who,  with  the  backing  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary. Society,  was  already  trying  to  plant  a  college. 
Mr.  Turner  located  at  Quincy,  where  he  organized  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  gave  it  such  pastoral  over- 
sight as  was  possible  while  trying  to  give  the  services 
of  religion,  as  he  said,  to  settlers  "over  a  territory 
greater  than  that  promised  to  Abraham,  more  abun- 
dant in  resources  and  almost  as  destitute  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God."  In  one  year  he  was  away  from 
his  home  twenty  Sabbaths  on  such  missionary  tours. 
Some  of  these  trips  took  him  into  Iowa,  and  in  1838 
he  settled  with  a  church  which  he  organized  in  Den- 
mark, Iowa,  and  cared  for  for  over  thirty  years. 
Denmark  Academy  was  one  of  his  products  of  im- 
mense value  and  f ruitfulness,  though  because  of  its 
geographical  location,  never  thought  of  as  a  possible 
college.  Its  organizer,  however,  had  a  hand  a  second 
time  in  college  building  as  we  shall  see  later. 

Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1842,  an  elder  in  a  Cin- 
cinnati church  made  an  appointment  to  speak  on  a 
certain  day  to  the  students  of  Andover  Theological 
.Seminary  about  the  claims  of  the  West.  The  day 
came,  but  the  elder  did  not.  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, however,  spoke  to  the  students,  and  one  of  them 
read  a  letter  from  a  deacon  of  the  Denmark,  Iowa, 
church  calling  for  helpers  for  the  trans-Mississippi 
region.  A  teacher  who  had  been  west  told  the  stu- 
dents that  he  had  no  doubt  that  those  who  would  go 
there  would  be  better  ofif  in  ten  years  than  if  they 
settled  in  New  England,  and  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  laboring  where  they  were  most  needed. 
He  further  bluntly  told  them  that  he  had  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  more  than  two-tliirds 
of  them  to  seek  fields  outside  New  England. 

*  January  11  issue. 
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From  this  meeting  the  greatest  results  followed.  One 
of  those  young  men,  after  a  night  of  struggle  and 
prayer,  decided:  "I  am  for  the  West,  where  needed 
and  where  most  needed."  A  little  later  three  members 
of  the  senior  class  were  out  on  a  tramp  and  one  of 
the  number  suggested  the  idea  of  a  "band."  "If  we 
and  some  others  of  our  classmates  could  only  go  to- 
gether and  take  possession  of  some  field  where  we 


and  work  together,  what 


could  have  the  ground 
good  thing  it  would  be. 

The  matter  of  the  place  for  their  life  work  was 
talked  about  persistently,  and  a  group  began  to  meet 
for  prayer  and  conference  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
Seminary  library.  In  one  of  such  meetings  the  first 
positive  word  as  to  location  was  spoken.  Daniel  Lane 
said:  "Well,  I  am  going  to  Iowa;  whether  anyone 
else  goes  or  not,  I  am  going."  "And  I  think  I'will 
go  with  you,"  said  Ephraim  Adams.  One  by  one  nine 
others  came  to  the  same  decision  :  E.  Alden,  William 
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Salter,  James  J.  Hill,  E.  Ripley,  B.  Spaulding,  E.  B. 
Turner,  H.  Adams,  A.  B.  Robbins  and  H.  Hutchinson. 

The  unifying,  controlling  thought  of  the  Band  found 
expression  in  the  declaration :  "If  we  each  can  be 
able  to  plant  one  permanent  church  and  all  together 
shall  plant  a  Christian  college,  our  lives  will  be  well 
spent." 

Eleven  of  the  Band  reached  Iowa.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  South  Church,  Andover,  September,  1843, 
these  men  were  consecrated  to  their  missionary  un- 
dertaking, as  foreign  missionaries  are  set  apart  in 
these  days.  The  story  of  the  journey  of  the  band  to 
Iowa,  interrupted  by  delays  for  the  marriage  of  sev- 
eral of  them,  by  receptions  given  them  at  Bufifalo 
and  other  places  en  route,  and  the  stirring  incidents 
of  travel  by  boat  and  prairie  schooner  cannot  here  be 
told,  though  of  much  interest.  They  reached  Iowa 
and  had  a  welcome  most  hearty.  Asa  Turner  and 
some  of  the  earlier  patriarchs  had  selected  fields  for 
the  members  of  the  Band,  which  they  soon  took  pos- 
session of,  remaining  for  a  few  years  to  thirty  years, 
fifty-eight  years  and  even  sixty-seven  years.  They 
"each  planted  one  permanent  church"  and  some  of 
them  several  churches. 


The  united  purpose  of  the  Band  was  the  subject 
of  constant  talk  and  correspondence,  in  which  Asa 
Turner,  fresh  from  his  college  planting  work  in  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  and  others  previously  located  in 
Iowa,  joined  heartily.  A  College  Association  was  or- 
ganized to  forward  the  enterprise.  At  a  meeting  of 
this  association  Rev.  James  J.  Hill,  one  of  the  "Band," 
placed  a  dollar  on  the  table,  saying :  "Here  is  the  first 
dollar  toward  the  endowment  of  the  college.  Now 
appoint  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  take  care  of  the 
funds."  This  was  followed  by  the  action  of  Daniel 
Lane,  in  whose  house  the  meeting  was  held,  who  took 
six  books  out  of  his  meager  library,  saying:  "And 
here  is  the  beginning  of  the  college  library.  Now  pro- 
vide Trustees  to  take  care  of  the  funds  and  the  books." 
And  this  was  done  June  17,  1847. 

Thus  was  Iowa  College,  now  Grinnell,  planted.  Its 
founders  were  Congregational,  orthodox  home  mis- 
sionaries.   The  fact  that  they  intended  the  college  to 

be  a  Congregational  insti- 
tution no  one  ever  doubted. 
But  note  how  unconcerned 
tliese  men  were  about  sect 
or  doctrine.    In  the  orig- 
inal charter  the  object  of 
the  corporation  is  declared 
to  be  "to  found  and  sus- 
tain an  institution  of  learn- 
ing," and  "the  object  of  this 
institution  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  general  interests 
of  education  and  to  qualify 
young  men  for  the  dififer- 
ent  professions  and  for  the 
honorable  discharge  of  the 
various  duties  of  life."  The 
Board  of  Trustees  was  to 
have  power  to  remove  any 
member    "who    shall  be 
guilty  of  dishonorable  con- 
duct,  or  shall  neglect  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his 
office."    No  suggestion  of 
even  a  "Christian"  ideal  or  requirement  was  made. 
This  original  charter  expired  and  was  renewed,  but 
the  same  freedom  in  every  way  marks  the  new  char- 
ter.   Through  all  the  years,  however,  the  college  has 
maintained  its  special  relations  with  the  churches 
which  founded  it,  and  never  more  than  today. 

Located  for  a  few  years  at  Davenport,  in  1859  it 
was  drawn  to  Grinnell,  where  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Grin- 
nell had  gone,  following  the  advice  given  to  him  by 
Horace  Greeley,  "Go  west,  young  man;' go  west  and 
grow  up  with  the  country." 

Mr.  Grinnell  had  led  a  company  from  the  East  and 
had  planted  a  "University"  as  one  feature  of  his 
colony.  This  institution,  having  two  buildings,  a  fine 
campus  and  a  small  endowment,  was  given  to  Iowa 
College. 

The  history  of  this  college  is  most  interesting  in 
every  way.  Its  struggles,  its  destruction  by  a  cyclone, 
its  testings  by  external  and  internal  questions,  its  fidel- 
ity to  academic  freedom,  to  highest  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth,  its  maintenance  of  extreme  educational 
standards  without  compromise,  and  its  exemplification 
of  democracy  in  administration  and  social  life,  has 
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made  it  unique  and  given 
to  it  a  high  place  of  recog- 
nized leadership.  It  is  third 
in  size  among  the  independ- 
ent colleges  of  the  country, 
though  not  aspiring  to  big- 
ness of  this  sort.  Indeed, 
it  seeks  chiefly  quality  and 
is  steadily  raising  its  en- 
trance requirements. 

Grinnell  College  is  alive 
to  its  privilege  of  present 
ministry  outside  its  class- 
rooms and  campus.  It  cul- 
tivates fellowship  with  the 
churches  of  Iowa  and  with 
the  educational  and  civic 
affairs  of  the  State.  It 
holds  a  Fellowship  Confer- 
ence each  year,  bringing  in 
speakers  of  national  repute, 
using  also  its  Harvard 
exchange  professors,  who 
give  courses  of  lectures  on 
matters  of  highest  moment. 

The  "Gates  Memorial  Lectures,"  in  memory  of  former 
President  George  A.  Gates,  deceased,  are  a  part  of  the 
program  of  these  conferences.  The  ministers  of  Iowa 
are  invited,  no  fee  is  charged  and  the  homes  of  the 
community  aflford  free  entertainment  for  them. 

\Vithin  the  past  four  years  Grinnell  College  has 
organized  a  Grinnell-China  Band.  Eleven  graduates, 
duplicating  the  original  band  of  founders,  have  un- 
dertaken an  educational  ministry  to  China.  Already 
they  are  caring  for  fifteen  day  schools,  a  boys'  high 
school  and  a  boarding  school  for  girls  in  North  China. 
It  is  developing  a  junior  college  out  of  these  elements. 
It  is  also  to  have  a  part  in  constituting  the  Union 
Christian  College,  to  be  operated  by  all  the  missionary 
organizations  working  in  China.  Grinnell  College  has 
raised,  practically,  $100,000  for  the  endowment  of  the 
work  of  this  Grinnell-China  Band. 

Verily,  beholding  what  has  been,, what  is  and  what 
is  to  be,  the  lives  of  that 
original  "Iowa  Band"  were 
indeed  "well  spent." 

DwiGHT  P.  Breed. 

Chicago,  February,  1917. 
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PRAISE  BE. 


Blessed  be  he  who  loves  his  clan, 

(There  are,  who  love  but  wife  and  child). 
Means  to  an  end,  He  saw  and  smiled. 
He  must  have  known  His  "all  now"  plan. 
An  earth  wide  "Brotherhood  of  Man." 

Blest  twice  the  man,  who,  keeping  step, 
Escapes  the  kicks  file-followers  give 
Comrades.    (They  miss  the  rhythm,  yet  live!) 

Blest  be  the  Nations  March.    "Hep  !  Hep  I" 

Thrice  blessed  may  all  brothers  be 

In  world-wide  "Brotherhood  of  Man!" 
The  green  earth's  sun-kissed  beauty  scan — 

March  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  see ! 

Hold  clear  the  vision  you  who  see, 
Quadruple  blessed,  you  who  march 
Clear  eyed  'neath  a  sustaining  arch, 

That  sure  reflects  a  future  free 

To  "Brotherhood  of  Man,"  to  be. 

Berkeley,  Cal.  p.  B.  Wright. 


To  the  charge  that  the 
study  of  literature  is  not  an 
intellectual  discipline,  we 
can  answer  that  the  great 
masterpieces  of  literature 
bring  us  face  to  face,  no 
less  than  do  the  greatest 
philosophical  theories,  with 
the  profoundest  questions 
of  human  destiny.  The 
problems  presented  alike  by 
philosophy  and  by  tragedy, 
concerning  human  fate,  hu- 
man responsibility,  chal- 
lenge the  intellect  as  far  as 
it  can  go,  and  further. 
Margaret  Sherwood. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Sympathizer  with  the  Allies  Pleads  for  Justice  to 
Germany 

To  the  Editor  of  Unity: 

In  view  of  Germany's  recent  proposals  and  her  at- 
tempt to  starve  England  in  retaliation  for  the  British 
attempt  to  starve  her,  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  this  action  as  voiced  by  Prof. 
Roland  G.  Usher.  No  man  can  be  less  suspected  of 
being  pro-German  than  the  author  of  "Pan  German- 
ism.". A  fortnight  ago,  in  the  Neiu  Republic,  he  said, 
"The  answer  of  the  Allies  to  the  request  of  President 
Wilson  for  a  statement  of  terms  upon  which  they 
would  make  peace  is  a  crushing  blow  to  hopes  .  .  . 
of  a  real  international  organization  and  a  new  order 
of  society  after  the  war."  Professor  Usher  shows 
that  the  main  problem  was  psychological,  the  changing 
somehow  of  the  minds  of  the  German  people,  the 
bringing  them  to  believe  that  they  had  been  misin- 
formed by  their  leaders;  that  their  existence  is  not 
threatened,  that  no  one  thirsts  for  their  blood  and 
treasure,  that  all  reasonable  rights  on  the  seas  will 
be  indefinitely  theirs ;  that  the  misunderstanding  out 
of  which  the  war  sprang  should  be  removed.  "The 
all  important  thing  was  that  Germany  should  be  genu- 
inely converted  .  .  .  the  vital  thing  needed  was  so 
to  fight  the  war  and  to  conduct  peace  negotiations  that 
the  humanitarian  conduct  ...  of  both  would  be  evi- 
dent." "But  all  that  is  at  an  end.  The  terms  an- 
nounced by  the  Allies  for  this  great  purpose  could 
not  well  be  worse  than  they  are.  They  insist  upon 
the  utmost  farthing;  they  demand  the  whole  pound  of 
flesh  cut  from  the  heart.  They  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  what  Germans  deem  the  destruction 
of  the  political  position  and  international  importance 
of  both  Germany  and  Austria."  This,  Professor 
Usher  maintains,  will  strengthen  the  belief  that  the 
Allies  v.'ish  their  destruction.  "Nothing  could  have 
been  done  by  the  Allies  so  well  calculated  to  prove  to 
all  .  .  .  throughout  the  Central  Empire  that  the  war 
was  necessary,  inevitable,  justifiable  .  .  .  the  Allies 
have  literally  defined  their  object  and  aims  as  those 
which  the  Pan  Germanists  have  for  twenty  years  as- 
sured the  world  were  indeed  their  purposes." 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  that  kind  of  result  can  be 
looked  for  from  the  war  which  so  many  have  seen 
probable,  that  is ;  convincing  the  German  people  that 
the  Kaiser  was  wrong  and  that  militarism  must  be 
abandoned.  Defeat,  humiliation  will  only  intensify 
this  belief.   Oh,  the  unspeakable  tragedy  of  it ! 

If  the  Allies  could  have  put  in  the  forefront  of  their 
statement  a  willingness  to  negotiate  provided  there 
was  insistence  on  a  League  of  Nations,  a  World 
Court  and  a  general  reduction  of  armaments,  and  de- 
manded that  Germany  agree  to  these  together  with 
evacuation  of  conquered  territory,  there  would  have 
been  a  fair  chance  for  settlement  of  other  matters, 
as  Germany  sorely  wanted  peace.  But  reparation  even 
for  Roumania  and  Italy  and  the  taking  of  territory 
as  spoils  of  war  were  demanded  by  the  Allies  with  an 
insistence  on  "economic  justice"  that  must  have  seemed 
hypocritical  indeed  to  Germans  who  last  June  learned, 
at  the  Paris  conference  of  th.e  Allies,  that  economic 
injustice  was  to  be  meted  out  to  her  after  the  war. 

To  satisfy  a  natural  desire  for  vengeance  and  to  win 


some  compensation  for  bitter  loss,  the  Allies  were 
betrayed  into  overstepping  reasonable  limits  in  their 
demand,  and  the  new  era  of  frightfulness  is  the  re- 
sponse from  a  now  desperate  and  still  united  Ger- 
many. The  saving  of  millions  of  lives,  of  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  property  and  the  laying  of  a  founda- 
tion for  permanent  peace  were  possible  had  the  thirst 
for  inflicting  punishment  and  the  greed  for  land  been 
held  in  abeyance  and  the  guarantees  of  permanent 
peace  been  made  a  chief  consideration. 

Just  as  President  Wilson  was  writing  that  there 
should  be  a  "peace  without  victory,"  another  great  in- 
ternationalist, Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing significant  words :  "If  the  peace  which  follows 
this  war  is  to  be  lasting,  it  will  be  one  in  which  no 
nation  gains  anything,  territory,  indemnity  nor  privi- 
lege. To  get  rid  of  war  we  must  demonstrate  its 
futility.  '  Albert  E.  Congreve, 

Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1917.  A  Pro-Ally. 


Are  We  Christians? 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "Unity"  : 

At  the  conference  of  ministers  of  Unitarian  . 
Churches  and  other  Liberal  Christian  Churches  held  at 
A.braham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  111.,  an  interesting 
discussion  came  up  regarding  the  name  of  the  con- 
ference. Rev.  Daniel  Roy  Freeman  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  proposed  that  the  name  of  the  conference  ought 
to  be  changed  to  "The  Conference  of  Unitarian  Min- 
isters of  Unitarian  Churches  and  other  Liberal 
Churches."  After  Rev.  Roy  Freeman  had  explained 
the  reasons  why  he  suggested  a  change  in  the  name  of 
the  conference.  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  of  New 
York  City  replied  by  saying  that  he  was  against  such 
a  name  because  a  name  does  not  make  any  difference. 

I  now  want  to  express  my  opinion  regarding  the 
matter,  and  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  by  saying  that 
I  heartily  symnathize  with  Mr.  Freeman's  view  regard- 
ing the  name  Christian  as  applied  to  all  Unitarians 
and  other  Liberal  religious  people. 

To  me,  also,  the  name  Christians  cannot  be  applied 
to  Unitarians  in  general  and  to  religious  people  as  a 
whole.  To  me  it  seems  that  we  are  sailing  under  a 
false  name  by  calling  ourselves  Christians. 

If  I  understand  Christianity  well,  it  stands  for  cer- 
tain dogmas,  doctrines,  and  traditions  handed  down  to 
us  from  the  past.  The  name  Christian  is  applied  to 
him  who  regards  himself  a  follower  of  Christ.  Now 
then,  when  we  deny  that  we  are  followers  of  the 
Christ,  by  denying  the  doctrines,  dogmas,  traditions, 
and  formulas  of  Christianity,  do  we  not  also  deny 
being  Christians?  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  separate 
from  those  who  accept  the  doctrines,  dogmas,  tradi- 
tions, and  formulas  and  who  do  have,  according  to 
historical  traditions,  the  right  to  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians ? 

I  know  that  a  name  does  not  make  any  difiference 
and  I  can  agree  with  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  per- 
fectly well,  but  I  also  know  that  by  adopting  a  name 
like  Christian  we  take  with  it  the  meaning  and  for- 
mulas and  traditions  connected  with  such  a  name. 

Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  later  in  the  afternoon 
said  that  we  ought  to  forget  our  denominationalism. 
But  how  can  we  forget  our  denominationalism  as  long 
as  we  are  sticking  to  certain  old  names  which  arouse 
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such  a  great  deal  of  confusion?  To  me  it  seem^  that 
we  have  no  right  to  adopt  a  name  like  that  of  "Chris- 
tian" which  stands  for  a  certain  religious  sect  or 
denomination,  and  then  give  our  liberal  interpretation 
of  it  and  in  this  way  change  the.  original  meaning  of 
that  name. 

I  also  think  that  when  we  want  to  be  liberals,  when 
we  stand  for  freedom  from  the  old  dogmas,  doctrines, 
and  traditions  of  the  past,  we  ought  to  free  ourselves 
from  all  doctrinalism  and  sectarianism.  By  calling 
ourselves  Christians  we  declare  ourselves  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  distinct  religious  sect.  By  doing  this,  we 
exclude  others  who  think  and  differ  in  religious 
opinions,  from  joining  us  to  find  religious  aspiration; 
we  do  not  permit  them  to  become  members  of  our 
rehgious  institution.  If  I  understand  liberalism  right, 
it  means  that  everyone  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
join  our  fellowship,  Jews  as  well  as  Catholics,  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  Mohammedans.  By  calling  ourselves 
Christians  we  draw  a  circle  that  shuts  out  people  of 
different  religious  feelings.  To  me  it  is  just  as  much 
an  impossibility  for  a  man  of  Buddhist  heritage  to  be- 
come a  Christian  as  for  a  man  of  Christian  heritage 
to  become  a  Buddhist.  If  we,  however,  throw  aside 
our  narrow-mindedness,  and  take  a  step  farther  toward 
hberalism,  toward  universalism,  by  breaking  loose 
from  the  old  Christian  names,  we  will,  I  believe,  gain 
;i  great  deal  and  nothing  can  be  lost. 

By  dropping  the  name  Christian  and  calHng  our- 
selves simply  Free  Thinkers,  we  will  permit  Buddhist, 
Mohammedan,  Atheist  or  in  short  people  of  different 
minds  and  beliefs,  to  draw  nearer  to  one  another  and 
seek  religion,  strength,  and  inspiration  by  one  another 
and  through  one  another  by  assimilating  from  one 
another  as  much  as  possible.  Then  we  can  sing  the 
following  lines : 

"They  drew  a  circle  that  shut  us  out, 

Heretic,  rebel  a  thing  to  flout. 

But  Love  and  .we  had  the  wit  to  win, 

We  drew  a  circle  that  took  all  in." 

Having  stated  my  reasons  why  I  think  we  should  not 
call  ourselves  Christians,  or  rather  why  I  don't  call 
myself  a  Christian,  I  hereby  also  object  against  the 
use  of  the  name  Christian  as  applied  to  Unitarians,  or 
hberal  religious  people  in  general.  I  want  to  say 
this,  that  whenever  our  honored  president  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  'Rev.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  or  any  other  person,  uses  the  word  Christian  as 
applied  to  Unitarians,  he  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  some  members  within  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination who  do  not  regard  themselves  as  Chris- 
tians and  that  it  is  unjust  for  him  or  any  one  else  to 
use  the  name  Christian  in  such  a  way. 

I  myself  do  not  call  myself  a  Christian,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  one ;  I  do  not  want  to  be  one.  and 
neither  do  I  want  to  be  called  one. 

Rev.  Klaas  Oosterhuis. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


A  Plea  for  Breadth 


To  the  Editor: 

In  these  days  of  patriotic  fervor  it  is  well  for  us 
to  pause  a  moment  and  recall  the  long  procession  of 
noble  men  and  women  of  German  birth  who,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  the  highest  type,  have  helped  us  to 
realize  our  ideals  of  national  and  individual  freedom. 
To  those  who  came  to  our  shores  in  their  tragc  period 


of  high  endeavor  in  1848,  our  country  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  we  can  never  repay.  For  their  sakes,  for 
the  sake  of  our  erring  brethren  across  the  sea,  for 
the  sake  of  our  own  souls,  may  we  live  and  act  in 
the  loving  spirit  of  our  sainted  Lincoln :  "With  malice 
towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,— to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace, — with  all  nations." 
Mayzvood,  III.  Linda  Prussing  Azamar. 


THE  SHADOW. 


The  altar  flame  was  white,  the  flowers  red. 
Through  the  hushed  chancel,  from  the  altar  side, 

Came  the  priest's  prayer  before  the  Living  Bread, 
He  prayed,  "O  Saving  Victim,  opening  wide — " 

Rough  scaffolding  outside  a  shadow  threw 
On  the  tall  window,  veiled  to  hide  the  sun. 

Crossbeams  and  bars,  a  tracery  that  grew 
To  a  mute  symbol  of  the  day  begun. 

For,  climbing,  pausing,  noiseless  as  a  thought. 
Black  on  the  amber  curtain's  narrow  span, 

Among  the  bars  and  beams  his  hands  had  wrought, 
There  rose  and  crossed  the  shadow  of  a  man. 

A  man, — a  carpenter.    What  breath  of  awe 
Swept  cold  across  our  prayer-wrapt  ecstasy. 

In  place  of  lights  and  kneeling  priest,  we  saw 
A  Workman's  home  in  far-off  Galilee. 

Thy  Church,  Thy  brother  workmen ! — This  we  know — 
.  (Help  us,  O  Christ,  the  gulf  Is  deep  and  wide) 
We  kneel  in  peace  where  the  tall  candles  glow. 
Thy  brother  workmen  face  the  world — outside. 

The  Survey.  —Elizabeth  Carter. 


Caroline  F.  Putnam 


Caroline  F.  Putnam,  born  in  Massachusetts,  daugh- 
ter of  -a  physician  of  the  family  of  General  Israel 
Putnam,  died  at  her  Mission  School,  Lottsburg,  Va., 
January  14,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  her  age.  At 
Oberlin  College  she  met  Sallie  Holley,  and  they  be- 
came ardent  abolitionists,  and  she  traveled  with  Miss 
Holley  for  years,  while  she  lectured  for  the  cause  of 
the  slave.  After  the  war  she  accompanied  Miss  Emily 
Howland  to  Virginia,  where  she  was  joined  by  Miss 
Holley,  and  Holley  School  was  started  for  the  freed- 
nien  under  great  difficulties  and  physical  hardships, 
and  there  she  worked  during  her  long  and  useful  life. 
Her  principles,  Equal  Rights  for  All,  and  the  World 
is  My  Country,  made  her  unswerving  in  active  inter- 
est for  the  cause  of  the  colored  people,  for  peace,  for  / 
woman  suffrage,  for  the  protection  of  birds,  and  for 
l^rohibition,  and  even  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  she 
drovp  about  her  county  getting  pledges  to  help  make 
Virginia  "dry,"  besides  aiding  with  generous  contribu- 
tions. Her  high  intellectual  attainments  and  extraor- 
dinary memory  made  her  conversation  and  letters 
unusually  interesting  up  to  a  very  short  time  before 
her  death,  and  her  influence  for  good  must  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  people  among  whom  she  Hved. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1917. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. " 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  FOR 
UNITARIAN  MISSIONS. 


An  event  significant  to  Liberal  Chris- 
tions  occurred  recently  at  the  Meadville 
Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa. 
About  thirty  students  and  members  of 
the  faculty,  under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Clayton  R.  Bowen,  met  and  re- 
vived an  organization  which  in  the  past 
did  noble  service  in  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  states.  Many  former  stu- 
dents of  the  school  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Brotherhood  for  Uni- 
tarian Missions  is  again  active.  In  the 
past  its  membership  has  been  confined 
to  the  student  body  and  members  of  the 
faculty,  but  so  great  is  the  enthusiasm 
and  constructive  energy  displayed  by 
the  new  members,  that  friends  of  the 
enterprise  hope  for  the  speedy  enlarge- 
ment of  its  scope. 

The  primary  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  spread  Unitarian  thought. 
The  medium  employed  may  be  the  con- 
ducting of  religious  services,  personal 
visits  or  other  methods  of  bringing  the 
Liberal  Gospel  to  thinking  persons.  The 
new  members  of  the  Brotherhood  have 
so  far  concentrated  their  efforts  upon 
the  city  of  Meadville.  They  have  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  city  announce- 
ments of  a  special  series  of  evening 
addresses  on  the  nature  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ings and  its  significance  for  modern 
men  and  women.  Effective  and  novel 
methods  of  advertising  have  been  em- 
ployed and  at  present  the  students  are 
using'  their  available  time  in  calling  at 
the  homes  of  all  persons  who  are  known 
to  have  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
Liberal  Religion. 

Before  work  in  the  broader  mission- 
ary field  can  be  begun  it  is  necessary 
that  funds  be  secured  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  expected  that  Unitarians  gener- 
ally will  wish  to  encourage  the  under- 
taking by  contributing  to  a  fund  for 
the  carrying  on  of  a  missionary  cam- 
paign in  Pennsylvania  and  surrounding 
states. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are  : 
President  —  Professor  Clayton  R. 
Bowen. 

Vice-President — Nelson  J.  Springer. 


Secretary-Treasurer — Henry  W.  Mor- 
rison. 

Additional  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee — George  D.  Neal,  James  F. 
Burkhart. 

At  the  installation  of  officers  in  the 
school  chapel  on  February  18th,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  Henry  H.  Barber, 
D.  D.,  conducted  the  service  and  Pres- 
ident Franklin  C.  Southworth  delivered 
the  address.  Dr.  Southworth  called  at- 
tention to  the  splendid  service  which 
has  been  rendered  and  is  now  being 
rendered  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  world,  by  former  members  of  the 
Brotherhood.  He  then  outlined  the 
broad  field  of  usefulness  open  to  the 
students  who  are  taking  up  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  organization  at 
this  vital  period  in  the  history  of  Lib- 
eral Christianity. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  would  welcome  the  co- 
operation of  any  person  who  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  and  interested  to  further 
the  spread  of  liberal  thought. 


JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 


The  Cooper  Union  audience  hardly 
recognized  itself  when  it  listened,  on 
the  evening  of  March  2nd,  to  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones'  altogether  fine  address, 
"Cousins  All." 

Dr.  Jones'  message  was  one  of  pure 
good  will  unmarked  by  any  spirit  of 
division  or  controversy ;  and  it  was  re- 
ceived in  like  manner  by  the  audience. 

During  the  address  many  sullen,  dis- 
contented faces  were  seen  to  brighten ; 
hard,  brooding  eyes  softened,  and  tense 
mouths  relaxed;  for  the  ordinary 
Cooper  Union  audience,  be  it  under- 
stood, is  made  up  largely  of  men  (and 
women) — mostly  men — who  have  seen 
only  the  seamy  side  of  life,  men  who 
have  experienced  the  disagreeabilities 
of  existence  and  whose  whole  attitude 
reflects  these  experiences. 

The  questions,  which  followed  the 
hour's  talk,  were  questions  only  as  to 
form.  In  their  essence  they  were  more 
in  the  nature  of  comment  or  commenda- 
tion. 


Thursday,  March  15. 


Most  noticeable  of  all,  was  the  evi- 
dent interest  manifested  by  the  report- 
ers, most  of  whom  apparently  forgot  to 
"report,"  so  interested  were  they  in  lis- 
tening to  the  speaker.  More  than  that, 
they  did  not  grab  notebooks  and  hats' 
and  make  for  the  door  when  the  ques- 
tion period  began.  They  saw  it  through 
to  the  end. 

The  following  conversation  between 
two  of  the  few  women  present  is  en- 
lightening as  well  as  amusing : 

"Ain't  he  a  foine  old  gent?" 

"He  is  so !" 

"An'  do  ye  think  he  he's  Irish?" 

"Shure  an'  I  didn't  think  that  but  it 
doesn't  matter,  ye  know— we're  cousins. 
^" Blanche  Watson. 

New  York  City,  March  4,  1917. 


SUFFRAGE  VICTORIES. 


Nmety  years  ago  women  voted  at 
municipal  elections  in  Sweden  and  a 
few  other  places  in  Europe.  The  vic- 
tories for  suffrage  at  first  were  few  and 
[ong-waited  for.  Of  late  they  have 
been  many  and  have  come  quickly 
Equal  suflfrage  is  not  merely  coming— 
to  a  large  extent  it  has  already  come  " 

Today  the  national  platform  of  every 
political  party  contains  a  plank  declaring 
that  women  ought  to  vote.  A  woman 
has  been  elected  to  Congress.  Women 
sit  at  desks  in  the  General  Assemblies 
of  several  states.  Women  of  twelve 
states  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  result  of  a 
great  national  election. 

The  federal  amendment  is  a  great 
national  issue.  Its  passage  cannot  be 
permanently  delayed. 

Full  suffrage  has  been  granted  in  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Norway 
Finland,  New  Zealand,  South  and  West 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  Victo- 
ria, New  South  Wales,  Washington, 
California,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Arizona' 
Montana,  Manitoba,  Isle  of  Man,  Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Denmark,  Bosnia,  Yucatan  and 
Nevada. 

Municipal  suffrage  has  been  realized 
in  England,  Scotland,  Iceland,  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
Northwest  Territory,  Ireland,  South' 
Africa,  Saibach  (Austria),  Baroda  (In- 
dia), and  Belize  (Honduras). 

Women  vote  on  school  questions  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Vermont, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  Oklahoma  and  Wisconsin. 

In  some  places  tax-paying  women, 
women  engaged  in  trade,  and  women 
engaged  in  agriculture,  are  given  limited 
voting  privileges. 

The  rights  of  suffrage  now  enjoyed 
by  both  men  and  women  in  the  Danish 
West  Indies  are  continued  in  the  bill 
for  the  government  of  those  islands 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

In  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  Indiana  and 
Ohio  women  have  been  granted  muni- 
cipal and  presidential  .suffrage. 

"It  is  announced  by  the  National  Amer- 
ican Woman  Suffrage  Association  that 
a  bill  for  presidential  suffrage  will  be 
introduced  in  practically  every  state  leg- 
islature in  session  this  winter.  The  Il- 
linois Act,  which  grants  the  franchise  to 
women   in   presidential   and  municipal 
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elections,  will  be  used  as  the  model 
measure.  In  some  states  local  condi- 
tions or  the  peculiarities  of  the  state 
constitution  may  require  that  the  model 
act  be  slightly  amended.  In  those  com- 
monwealths where  referendums  on  suf- 
frage are  imminent,  the  presidential  suf- 
frage bill  will  give  way  to  the  more  im- 
mediate issue. 

"Aside  from  the  powerful  influence 
exerted  by  women  in  the  Western 
states  during  the  November  election, 
the  exercise  of  suffrage  by  women  in 
Illinois  was  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous features  of  the  last  election.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  cast  by 
women  in  Illinois  obliterated  sugges- 
tions that  women  are  not  personally 
interested  in  the  ballot.  The  complete 
exercise  of  their  prerogative  in  Illinois 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  suffragists, 
at  once  proved  the  vitality  of  equal  suf- 
frage and  made  apparent  the  anomaly 
of  permitting  suffrage  to  women  in 
some  states  and  denying  it  in  others." 

The  press  of  the  South,  as  well  as  of 
the  North  and  West,  is  slowly  lining 
up  with  the  suffragists. 

In  Congress,  the  vote  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  enfran- 
chised states  is  practically  solid  for  suf- 
frage. The  same  attitude  is  found  in 
persons  from  the  enfranchised  states  in 
nonpolitical  bodies. 

Woman  suffrage  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Grange,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  National 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  and  by  scores  of  State  Teach- 
ers' Associations. 

So  many  women  have  the  ballot,  so 
many  more  men  and  women  desire  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women, 
that  it  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed. 

The  question  is  no  longer,  "Shall 
women  be  enfranchised?"  but  "When 
and  in  -vyhat  manner  shall  women  be 
fully  enfranchised?"  The  effort  of  all 
suffragists  should  be  concentrated  here. 
— Harriett  Stokes  Thompson. 
Bulletin  of  Chicago  Political  Equalitv 
League. 


RELATIONS   BETWEEN  AMER- 
ICA, JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

American  missionaries  from  China 
and  Japan,  with  Mission  Board  Secre- 


taries and  eminent  Christian  laymen, 
forty  men  all  told,  have  just  held  a 
Conference  at  the  Yale  Club,  on  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  on  the  relations  of  Amer- 
ica with  Japan  and  with  China.  The 
meeting  was  entirely  private,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  utmost  freedom  of 
discussion.  The  following  statement, 
however,  has  been  made  public : 

An  informal  Conference  was  arranged 
for  by  the  World  Alliance  for  Promot- 
ing International  Friendship  through 
the  Churches  and  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
in  order  to  secure  accurate  information 
and  carefully  consider  the  great  moral 
issues  involved  in  the  relations  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Orient  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  American  Christians  in  these 
matters.  Such  men  as  Bishops  Roots 
and  Lewis  and  President  Lowry  of 
China,  Bishops  Harris  and  Tucker,  and 
Dr.  Dearing  of  Japan,  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  Mr.  Mornay  Williams,  Bishop 
Lloyd  and  Governor  Baldwin  of  Amer- 
ica were  prominent  in  the  discussions. 

The  problems  considered  dealt  not  only 
with  the  unfair  treatment  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  in  America,  but  with  the 
relations  of  Japan  and  China,  and  with 
the  question  of  America's  right  attitude 
in  these  difficult  matters.  It  was  shown 
that  the  alleged  menace  to  America  of 
large  Japanese  immigration  has  been 
completely  solved  by  Japan's  faithful 
administration  of  the  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement,"  that  15,139  more  Japanese 
males  have  left  America  during  the 
past  seven  years  than  have  arrived.  The 
alleged  clash  of  Japanese  and  American 
policies  in  China  was  looked  at  from 
many  new  angles. 

Three  resolutions  of  general  interest 
were  passed.  The  first  calls  upon  the 
President  and  Congress  "to  create  a 
non-partisan  Commission  of  not  less 
than  five  members,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  study  the  entire  problem  of  the 
relations  of  America  with  Japan  and 
with  China,"  and  "to  invite  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  and  the  Government  of 
Japan  each  to  appoint  similar  Commis- 
sions." "If  such  Commissions  should 
be  appointed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference  that  the  American  Commis- 
sion should  meet  the  Commissions  of 
China  and  Japan  in  their  respective 
countries." 

The  second  resolution  endorsed  the 
bill  proposed  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation   for  the   enactment   of  Con- 


gress providing  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  aliens.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  such  law  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  able  to  fulfill  its  treaty  pledges. 
The  resolution  provides  for  a  Commit- 
tee to  bring  this  matter  properly  before 
the  President  and  Congress. 

The  Conference  closed  after  six  hours 
of  intensely  earnest  discussion  and 
thought,  with  the  conviction  that  a  good 
beginning  had  been  made  and  that  sim- 
ilar meetings  should  be  held  from  time 
to  time  where  representative  Americans 
from  Japan,  China  and  America  could 
meet  each  other  face  to  face  and  ex- 
change experience,  information  and 
opmion  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
frankness. 

From  Goodwill,  January  1,  1917. 
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tions,      A   Work-ins/  Grammar  of  the 
£^nglish  Language,^'  etc. 

An  absolutely  simple  yet  thoroughly 
practical  book  on  a  new  plan  that  gives 
you  the  correct  use  of  English  words  in 
English  sentences.  Its  statements  can 
be  grasped  at  once  by  a  child  or  a  per- 
son of  limited  education,  and  they  make 
the  dreaded  complexities  of  the  lan- 
guage as  clear  as  crystal.  It  settles  dis- 
puted points  and  gives  you  the  meat  of 

English  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell 

and  for  the  office,  the  home,  or  the 
classroom  will  prove  the  readiest  help 
in  time  of  doubt  or  perplexity  that  you 
have  ever  owned.  It  has  not  been 
made  brief  by  leaving  out  essentials, 
but  by  eliminating  confusing  discus- 
sions and  extended  explanations,  and 
is  a  complete  summary  of  the  subject. 
Order  it  to-day  and  be  grateful  every 
day  of  your  life. 

'As  a  handy  volume  ....  for  quick 
reference  and  authoritative  decision, 
Its  direct  clearness,  its  remarkable 
simphcity  of  language,  and  its  plain, 
common  sense  will  win  admiration 
and  command  respect."— A^em  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Svo,  Cloth,  282  Pases.     Price,  7S  Cents  ^ 
By  Mail.  83  Cents 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Religion  Freed  from  Dogma  and  Cant 

Does  that  seem  to  you  the  only  kind  worth  having  ?    Then  why  not  affiliate  yourself  with 
THE  FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES,  President 
now  emphasizing  Scientific  Religion,  Industrial  Democracy  and  Inter- 
national Peace  as  the  three  supreme  religious  issues  of  the  time  ? 

Annual  membership  fee,  $1,  includes  John  Haynes  Holmes'  great  address  on  "The  Inter- 
national Mind"  and  eight  others  to  follow  in  monthly  series,    join  NOW. 

Further  particulars  from  George  Grover  Mills,  Secretary 
FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA       ....         ,20  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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singers.  50  cents  net. 
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"EIGHT  ALTERNATIVES  TO  WAR." 

Avoid  Hasty  Action. 

1st.    We  can  postpone  until  the  war  is  over  the  settlement 
of  any  dispute  which  cannot  now  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 
Keep  Out  of  War-Zone. 

2nd.    We  can  keep  American  citizens  off  belligerent  ships. 
No  Dealing  in  Contraband. 

3rd.  We  can  refuse  clearance  to  ships  of  the  United  States 
and  other  neutral  countries  carrying  contraband  and  passengers 
on  the  same  ship. 

Patriots  Have  Duties  as  Well  as  Rights. 

4th.    We   can   repudiate   responsibility   for   American  citi- 
zens who  are  willing  to  jeopardize  the  nation's  peace  by  travel- 
ing as  seamen  with  contraband  on  American  or  neutral  vessels. 
Run  No  Risks  for  the  Nation. 

Sth.  We  can,  if  necessary,  keep  all  American  vessels  out 
of  the  danger  zone  for  the  present,  just  as  the  Mayor  of  a 
city  keeps  citizens  in  their  homes  when  a  mob  is  in  possession 
of  the  street.  Let  the  People  Speak. 

6th.  Congress,  which  has  exclusive  power  to  declare  war, 
can  submit  the  declaration  to  a  referendum  vote. 

A  Neutral  Conference. 

7_th.  Even  if  an  American  ship  is  sunk  with  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives,  we  must  not  go  to  war.  There  is  an  immediate  alter- 
native. We,  the  greatest  neutral  nation,  should  call  into  con- 
ference all  th'e  neutrals  whose  rights  are  equally  affected  with 
our  own  and  determine  upon  some  joint  method  of  maintaining 
and  defending  those  joint  rights.  Acting  in  concert,  all  the 
neutral  nations  may  be  able  to  determine  upon  some  method 
of  enforcing  their  rights  without  recourse  to  war. 

Stop  the  War  in  Europe. 

Sth.  A  direct  offer  of  mediation  to  the  European  belliger- 
ents may  be  made,  either  by  the  United  States  alone  or  by 
the  Conference  of  Neutrals.  The  Allies  have  stated  terms  of 
peace,  the  Germans  have  offered  to  negotiate;  let  the  neutrals 
bring  them  together. 

If  you  are  with  us.  wire  your  Congressman  and  Senators  to  f  urthertliese  pians  and  keep  us  out  of  war 

W.   I.  H. 
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An  unprecedented  material  prosperity  has  not  tended 
to  make  us  Stoics  or  Christians.  But  the  laws  by  which 
the  universe  is  organized  reappear  at  every  point,  and  will 
rule  it.  The  end  of  all  political  struggle  is  to  establish 
morality  as  the  basis  of  all  legislation.  It  is  not  free  insti- 
tutions, it  is  not  a  republic,  it  is  not  a  democracy,  that  is 
the  end, — no,  but  only  the  means.  Morality  is  the  object 
of  government.  We  want  a  state  of  things  in  which 
crime  shall  not  pay.  This  is  the  consolation  on  which  we 
rest  in  the  darkness  of  the  future  and  the  afflictions  of  to- 
day, that  the  government  of  the  world  is  moral,  and  does 
forever  destroy  what  is  not. 

From  American  Civilization.      — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


At  last  the  State  of  Illinois  is  to  have  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  present  threadbare  rag  of  a 
constitution  has  long  since  been  outgrown,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  for  an  emancipation  from 
many  of  the  fetters  which  have  held  the  State  down. 


The  appointment  by  President  Wilson  of  William 
Kent  as  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be 
hailed  with  delight,  not  only  by  his  many  friends  all 
over  the  country,  but  by  the  friends  of  independent 
politics  everywhere.  Mr.  Kent  is  a  man  with  a  mind 
of  his  own,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  a  conscience  to 
follow  his  mind  wheresoever  it  leadeth.  If  this  com- 
mission succeeds  in  keeping  the  "tariff  out  of  Con- 
gress" they  will  accomplish  much.  Too  long  it  has 
been  a  football  between  contending  parties.  That 
which  of  necessity  is  a  delicate  problem  for  Science 
to  grapple  with  has  been  the  cause  of  unmeasured 
demoralization  in  American  poHtics.  "Big  interests" 
and  "selfish  partisan  politics"  have  had  their  day  with 
the  tariff,  let  us  hope.  The  commission  promises  high 
results,  and  we  may  depend  on  William  Kent  to  hold 
the  matter  level. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Philadelphia  to  organize 
a  "Peace  School"  to  teach  pacifists  to  hold  their  own 
in  private  conversations  and  to  speak  at  small  meet- 
ings. This  plan  is  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Arbitrary  and  Peace  Society,  Women's 
Peace  Party,  and  the  Friends'  Joint  Peace  Committee. 
Classes  will  meet  from  10 :30  to  12 ;  from  3  :30  to  5 
and  from  8  to  9:30.  Competent  teachers  have  been 
engaged  and  the  course  will  occupy  two  weeks. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  following: 
Economic  Causes  of  War. 
War  and  Youth : 

Military  Training. 
Teaching  of  History. 


Presenting  Peace  Ideals  to  Children. 
Religious  and  Moral  Aspects. 
World  Organization. 
Limitation  of  Armaments. 
The  Present  Crisis. 
The  Use  of  the  Voice. 

Letter  Writing  to  Papers  to  Confute  Erroneous  State- 
ments, and  to  Congressmen,  etc. 


"Chicago  Women  Launch  Emergency  War  Fund!" 
So  runs  the  ghastly  headline  that  tells  of  the  activities 
of  the  "Children's  Day  Association."  War  is  double- 
handed  as  it  is  red-handed.  With  one  hand  the  women 
wave  their  boys  forward,  urging  them  to  rush  to 
their  slaughter;  with  the  other  they  hasten  with  ban- 
dage and  lint  to  repair  the  damage  they  themselves 
have  encouraged.  If  all  the  money,  brains,  time  and 
enthusiasm  invested  in  warlike  preparations  were  in- 
vested in  trying  to  prevent  war,  to  ameliorate  hatred, 
to  promote  love,  the  world  would  soon  cease  to  be 
bloody,  and  nations  become  loving  and  loyal.  Ruskin 
said:  "The  women  can  put  an  end  to  war  whenever 
they  choose."  Ibsen  said :  "My  hope  is  in  the  women 
and  the  working-men  of  the  world."  And  still  it 
seems  as  if  many  of  the  women  of  America  are 
anxious  to  offer  their  ghastly  quota  to  those  war-mad- 
dened leaders  who  fan  this  hysteria  for  "Prepared- 
ness." Does  Mrs.  Catt  propose  to  deliver  over  her 
feminine  contingency  of  the  suffrage  army  to  this 
"bloody  business"? 


"The  Life  and  Times  of  Booker  T.  Washington," 
by  B.  F.  Riley,  D.  D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Edgar 
W.  Mullins,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  published  by  Revell,  is  more  of 
an  introduction  and  appreciation  than  a  "Life."  It 
is  interesting  in  many  ways,  but  most  significant,  be- 
cause it  is  a  product  of  Southern  white  men.  These 
men  were  enabled  to  study  the  life  of  this  negro  at 
short  range  and  through  the  spectacles  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  once  owned  slaves.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington is  his  own  vindication.  He  disarmed  criticism 
by  his  achievements.  His  place  is  secure  in  the  his- 
tory of  not  only  the  colored  man,  but  of  man,  his 
contribution  was  not  simply  to  "negro  education," 
but  a  most  valuable  and  unique  contribution  to  edu- 
cation. His  future  triumph  is  to  come,  when  it  is 
discovered  that  he  is  not  a  unique  exception,  a  man 
without  kin,  but  that  he  is  one  of  a  kind,  albeit  a 
notable   representative   of   the  kind.    Hundreds  of 
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lesser  Booker  Washingtons  are  still  alive  and  are  re- 
generating the  colored  race,  and  revising,  if  not  revo- 
lutionizing, the  estimate  of  the  same  by  the  white 
brethren,  who  are  slowly  overcoming  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  at  the  same  time  most  superficial  of  preju- 
dices ;  prejudices  of  race  that  lead  so  many  people 
still  to  estimate  humanity  in  bundles,  oblivious  of  the 
profound  truth  that  human  beings  must  be  studied  as 
individuals,  and  each  one  must  be  allowed  to  rise  or 
fall  on  his  own  merits.  This  book,  in  connection  with 
Washington's  own  autobiography,  "Up  from  Slavery," 
will  do  much  to  help  bring  about  this  liberation  from 
prejudice. 


There  is  but  one  law  in  war — Necessity.  Those 
who  see  red  when  Germany  is  mentioned  seem  to  for- 
get it.  War  is  the  devil's  game  no  matter  who  plays 
it,  and  the  devil  lets  no  considerations  of  humanity 
interfere  with  his  game.  They  who  would  play  this 
game  must  first  sell  out  to  him  body  and  soul  and 
make  his  laws  their  laws.  So  it  has  come  that  star- 
vation of  the  nations  is  the  last  order.  Starvation 
means  suffering,  disease,  death,  weakened  humanity 
for  generations  to  come.  It  means  the  innocent,  the 
sweet,  the  fine,  the  noble  must  die  with  the  base  and 
vile ;  but  what  does  the  devil  of  war  care,  for  it  means 
victory  for  the  nation  that  can  withstand  starvation 
longest.  So  Germany  has  her  U-boats  to  starve  the 
Allies,  as  the  Allies  have  their  ways  of  starving  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Horror  upon  horror,  crime  upon 
crime,  as  is  always  the  way  in  war,  yet  we  are  hurry- 
ing to  be  ready  so  if  we  too  see  fit  to  play  the  devil's 
gaftie  we  will  be  able  to  play  it  devilishly  well.  To 
what  end?  National  honor  and  the  cause  of  freedom, 
so  we  are  told.  As  the  Russians  are  struggling  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  a  very  untrained  and 
ignorant  people  we  are  led  to  believe,  struggling  for 
the  right  to  make  their  own  laws  and  decide  their  own 
fate,  we  are  impatient  with  any  delay,  so  eager  are 
we  to  place  more  and  more  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  our  President.  Suppose  he  is  wise  and 
right-minded  and  seems  to  want  to  follow  the  will 
of  the  people,  he  is  for  a  short  four  years  only ; 
others  will  follow  him  without  any  of  his  saving  qual- 
ities. Are  we  wise  in  impaling  for  public  scorn  and 
derision  the  twelve  men  who  did  what  little  they  could 
to  prevent  giving  one  man  the  power  to  make  and 
declare  war?  They  did  not  do  it  for  political  aggran- 
dizement, we  may  be  sure.  They  did  not  do  it  for 
th'e  joy  of  the  scorn  and  hatred  they  knew  must  fol- 
low, at  this  time  when  no  one  is  quite  responsible ; 
nor  did  they  do  it  just  to  be  doing,  for  they  knew 
the  majority  would  have  their  way  as  they  have  done. 
They  must  have  done  what  they  did  because  they 
thought  they  were  right.    All  honor  to  men  in  any 


place  at  any  time  who  will,  for  conviction's  sake,  stand 
up  and  stand  out,  accept  the  scorn  and  bitter  criticism, 
be  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  that  at  least 
takes  courage  of  a  sort  that  is  sadly  lacking  in  these 
days  when  the  only  courage  that  counts  is  force.  If 
we  are  wise  we  will  withhold  judgment  till  the  pres- 
ent hysteria  for  preparedness  is  over  and  the  war 
spirit  has  given  way  to  human  justice  and  good  will; 
then  in  calmness  we  may  judge  if  they  were  enemies 
or  friends  of  this  our  democratic  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.        o.  c!  s. 


I^ussia  sober  !  Russia  free  !  Russia  on  the  high  road 
to  democracy !  Russia  sending  out  the  call  to  her  sons 
and  daughters  in  prisons  and 'in  exile,  "Come  home; 
we  need  you  now  to  help  shape  the  new  Russia  of 
which  you  dreamed  and  for  which  you  have  suffered." 
They  are  going  home  from  prisons,  from  professors' 
chairs,  from  editorial  desks  and  lecture  platforms. 
Over  night  the  brutal,  low-browed,  untaught,  super- 
stitious Russia,  the  terror  of  all  Europe  after  the  war 
should  end,  has  disappeared ;  in  its  place  stands  forth 
a  Russia  eager,  hopeful,  determined  to  know  and  to 
be  free.  As  the  Russia  of  yesterday  was  the  terror 
of  those  who  hoped  for  freedom,  so  the  Russia  as  it 
emerges  today  is  the  dismay  of  those  who  hope  to 
rule  In-  force.  "The  Lord  maketh  the  wrath  of  men  to 
praise  him."  Not  the  God  of  nations,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  but  the  Father  of  all,  guiding  his  children 
whether  they  will  or  no,  to  that  perfect  humanity 
towards  which  all  creation  runs.  Think  of  Russia 
and  China  alive,  hopefully  seeking  freedom  and 
democracy.  The  beautiful  moth  struggling  out  of  its 
ugly  brown  cocoon  is  not  more  surprising.  We  are 
numbed  to  shocks.  We  have  had  more  the  last  three 
years  than  human  nature  can  respond  to,  but  we  are 
not  numbed  to  thrills. 

Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean  sundered  fibers  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or 
shame 

In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim. 
The  oppressed  the  world  over  must  feel  as  the  man 
on  the  street  who  exclaimed  as  he  read  the  news,  "Oh, 
isn't  it  great?  I  tell  you  we  are  coming  into  our  own." 
Humanity  coming  into  her  own!  Let  humanity  in 
Russia  and  China,  with  their  ideas  of  simplicity,  with 
the  eagerness  of  those  who  have  long  been  shut  out 
from  a  coveted  good,  start  to  obtain  all  human  good, 
then  may  the  efficient,  the  rich,  the  self-satisfied,  the 
luxurious  nations  tremble?  Their  very  ignorance  will 
make  them  humble,  their  humility  will  make  them 
wise.  Even  now  we  read  their  leaders  say  "the  ideals 
of  the  founders  of  the  United  States  have  not  been 
carried  out  there,  but  here  we  will  see  that  we  are 
true  to  the  ideals  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Franklin."   Is  it  because  Russia  is  sober  that  the  revo- 
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lution  is  being  carried  to  a  successful  end  with  ahnost 
no  bloodshed?  If  it  is  not  the  cause  it  must  be  a  large 
contributing  cause.  We  are  too  astonished  as  yet  to  do 
more  than  exclaim  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  What 
next!  Surely  the  German  people  will  not  longer  be 
moved  about  as  pawns  in  the  game  of  their  rulers. 
If  they  must  fight  and  die  they,  too,'  will  choose  to 
say  when  and  why.  If  we  could  but  withdraw  from 
this  wonderful  human  history  that  is  making  so  fast 
these  days,  we  would  see  the  steady  purposeful  shaping 
of  the  humans  into  humanity,  the  merging  of  nations 
and  their  selfish  interests  into  the  great  international 
human  interests.  Because  of  us,  with  our  help,  if  so 
we  choose  to  help,  or  in  spite  of  us,  democracy  will 
prevail  and  freedom  to  an  equal  chance  be  achieved. 

o.  c.  s. 


Something  New  to  Think  About 


Professor  Frederick  Starr  has  already  spoken  a 
commendatory  word  in  Unity  of  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones's  book  on  "The  Caribbean  Interest  of  the 
United  States"  ( Appleton's) ,  but  the  editor,  fresh 
from  the  reading  of  the  same,  is  moved  to  add  his 
testimony  to  the  learned  quality  and  absorbing  inter- 
est of  this  book.  The  book  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  "facts  and  figures."  Statistical  tables 
are  frequent,  displaying  great  labor  in  the  collation 
and  revealing  startling  facts.  Here  is  a  neglected 
section  of  the  world,  full  of  ethical  and  humanitarian 
interest  as  well  as  commercial  opportunities  and 
financial  obligations  to  the  United  States.  All  these 
shadowy  islands  of  the  Central  Seas  assume  formid- 
able proportions  as  we  traverse  these  pages.  How 
startling  it  is  to  be  informed  that  Costa  Rica  com- 
bines an  area  equal  to  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  while  its  population 
is  only  that  of  Delaware  or  that  of  New  Mexico. 
Salvador  is  as  big  as  Connecticut  and  Delaware ;  Gua- 
temala as  big  as  Louisiana,  Honduras  is  almost  as  big 
as  New  York,  and  Colombia  covers  an  area  ten  times 
the  size  of  New  York,  and  larger  than  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and 
Belgium  combined. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  few  of  the  "Caribs" 
whom  Columbus  first  discovered  are  still  left,  and 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  this  Central 
American  world  are  neither  Saxon  nor  Teuton,  not 
even  of  the  white  race.  These  countries  are  largely 
peopled  by  the  black  and  red  races  and  a  mixture 
thereof.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Vene- 
zuela, for  instance,  are  not  white.  And  still,  from  the 
hands  of  these  colored  brethren  come  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  the 


United  States  which  in  their  aggregation  seem  stu- 
pendous. An  average  of  ten  pounds  of  cofifee  per 
annum  is  consumed  by  every  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States.  Sixty-five  bananas  a  year  is  the  portion  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
And  then  there  is  the  sugar,  the  cocoa,  the  iron,  the 
cattle  and  the  oil  coming  to  us  from  the  much-neg- 
lected and  still  more  despised  people  of  tropic  Amer- 
ica. This  book  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  the  United 
States  to  play  the  part  of  Big  Brother  without  guns 
and  battleships,  and  how  much  such  a  service  is 
needed  and  promptly  appreciated. 

When  the  Parisians  grew  restless  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Napoleon  on  his  foolish  campaigns  in  Egypt, 
that  wise  captain  of  war  sent  back  orders  to  have 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides  gilded  so  as  to  give  them 
something  to  think  about,  some  real  home  interest. 
By  the  same  token  it  would  be  a  beneficent  movement 
that  would  induce  the  panic-stricken  American  citi- 
zen now  suffering  from  a  hysteria  of  apprehension 
about  Germany,  to  read  this  book  on  the  Caribbean 
world.  It  would  be  a  benignant  decree  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  would  compel  all  editors  as  a  penalty 
for  the  yellow  exaggerations  in  their  journals  to  read 
this  book  plumb  through,  that  they  may  get  a  more 
adequate  sense  of  what  internationaHsm  means  and 
the  opportunity  it  oflfers  to  America,  and  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  United  States. 


Who  Desecrates  the  Flag? 

A  New  York  judge  has  sentenced  the  Reverend 
Bouck  White  to  thirty  days  imprisonment  and  a  hun- 
dred dollars  fine  because,  in  the  line  of  his  religious 
conviction,  with  impressive  ceremony  and  with  solemn 
purpose  he,  with  others,  took  part  in  an  international 
service  at  which  the  flags  of  many  nations  were  con- 
sumed in  the  interests  of  the  one  flag  of  all  nations. 
It  was  a  service  touched  with  Oriental  symbolism. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  make  graphic  the  message  which 
all  men  profess  to  find  in  the  Bible,  but  which  so  few 
are  willing  to  apply  to  national  affairs  and  in  the 
interests  of  international  amity.  With  these  men  the 
brotherhood  of  man  was  a  real  conviction.  It  was  a 
present  inspiration  to  the  few  people  of  many  nation- 
alities that  gathered  round  the  cauldron  to  celebrate 
the  brotherhood  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

All  agree  that  these  men  were  in  earnest.  All  agree 
that  the  message  which  they  tried  to  teach  was  a  com- 
mendable one.  All  agree  that  these  men  believed  that 
this  message  was  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
what  is  more,  enforced  by  His  death  on  Calvary. 

The  New  York  jury  and  judge,  in  passing  this  sen- 
tence, condemned  this  ideal,  rebuked  their  faith  and 
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denounced  their  ardor.  When  the  judge,  in  passing 
the  sentence,  regretted  that  the  law  did  not  make  the 
days  years,  implying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  confine 
Mr.  White  for  thirty  years,  rather  than  thirty  days, 
he  passed  a  Russian  sentence  on  these  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  judge  was  through  with 
his  verdict,  there  must  have  been  felt  in  that  court- 
room a  Siberian  chill,'  a  suggestion  of  iron  fetters  and 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

Tested  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, tried  by  the  spirit  of  ^^'ashington,  Jeflferson, 
Franklin,  Thomas  Paine  and  Lincoln,  not  to  mention 
Jesus,  we  ask  which  offered  the  greatest  indignity  to 
the  flag :  the  judge  on  the  bench  or  the  accused  at 
the  bar? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
in  Chicago  a  neighbor  was  greatly  incensed  over  an 
"indignity  unintentionally  offered  to  the  Flag"  because 
the  janitor  neglected  to  take  it  down  at  sunset  and 
allowed  the  bunting  to  flap  in  the  winds  the  lonesome 
night  through.  While  this  indignant  patriot,  who 
withheld  his  name,  was  roundly  denouncing  the  un- 
patriotic act  at  that  very  time,  as  ever  since,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  that  neighborhood  were'  flaunted  in 
public  gaze  where  the  grossest  immoralities  were  prac- 
ticed. Places  of  drunkenness,  gambling  and  sexual 
debauchery  in  the  neighborhood  were  free  to  use  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  all  occasions.  Then  as  now  "Old 
Glory"  was  kept  floating  over  great  business  concerns 
where  women  and  children  were  overworked  and 
oftentimes  underfed,  where  greed  made  some  very  rich 
and  kept  others  very  poor,  where  foreigners  lured 
hither  by  the  promise  of  a  land  that  was  to  be  "the 
home  of  the  brave  and  the  free"  were  treated  with 
scant  justice,  disposed  of  as  "scum  of  the  earth." 
Loud-mouthed  politicians  waved  the  flag  in  the  inter- 
ests of  partisan  prejudices  and  selfish  motives,  but  no 
judge  arraigned  them,  no  "patriot"  resented  this 
defamation  of  the  flag. 

Doubtless  the  New  York  judge  was  actuated  by 
"patriotic"  motives.  It  is  natural  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  such  judicial  narrowness  he  should  be  afraid 
of  foreign  uprisings  and  a  relapse  to  the  bitterness  and 
resentment  which  break  through  tyranny  in  the  elder 
world.  Was  there  no  kindly  bailifif  or  clear-eyed  sister 
in  court  to  whisper  into  the  judicial  ear  that  he  was 
instituting  the  very  court  standards  that  drove  some 
of  these  internationalists  across  the  seas? 

We  hope  that  Mr.  White  and  his  followers  will 
accept  with  becoming  dignity  the  verdict,  knowing 
that  the  tyrant  has  more  to  fear  than  the  tyrannized. 
In  this  case  the  bed  in  the  jail  will  give  a  quieter 
sleep  than  the  bed  in  the  judicial  mansion.  Better 
iron  grates  and  an  open  mind  than  downy  couches 
with  dogmatic  bitterness  and  a  narrowness  that  makes 


"patriotism"  a  reproach  and  disgraces  the  Flag.  Who 
most  desecrated  the  Flag  in  New  York,  the  judge  or 
the  accused? 


AN  UNCROWNED  QUEEN. 


(To  Helen  on  her  Birthday.) 

The  fire  burns  low  on  the  embers 

As  the  lights  of  the  evening  fade ; 
And  my  queen  sits  there,  in  her  raiment  fair 
With  the  songs  that  our  poets  have  made. 

These  songs  have  been  sung  of  fair  women, 

The  women  of  fame  and  renown ; 
But  I  would  sing  one,  in  golden  tongue, 

To  this  queen  in  her  queenly  gown. 

Had  I  a  song  I  would  sing  it  long — 

Her  worth  is  beyond  compare ; 
She  should  be  on  a  throne,  with  flowers  strewn, 

This  queen  in  her  raiment  fair. 

The  rose  should  speak  of  her  beauty ; 

Her  soul  like  the  lily  fair; 
And  the  violet  blue,  her  heart  so  true, 

With  its  love  enfolded  there. 

Her  thoughts  are  held  in  the  pansies'  fold — 
They  are  high,  they  are  rich,  they  are  true; 

And  forget-me-nots  sigh  for  the  blue  in  her  eye 
They  have  captured  the  Heaven's  own  blue. 

The  sunlight  should  speak  of  her  gladness; 

Her  smile  by  the  rainbow  is  known, 
And  the  song  of  the  bird  should  echo  its  word 

As  it  voices  in  silvery  tone. 

This  queen  is  the  fairest  of  women. 

With  flowers  I  crown  her  so  rare ; 
A  gem  in  its  purest  setting, 

My  queen-crowned  Helen,  my  fair. 

Gertrude  F.  Sanderson. 


LITTLE  BROTHER  OF  THE  WORLD 


O,  "Little  Brother  of  the  World"— 

Thus  pagan  hailed  Thee  long  ago, 
When  first  he  heard  the  wondrous  tale 

Of  newborn  Babe  in  manger  low — 
Hast  Thou  no  word  for  multitudes, 

With  dripping  sword  and  threatening  lance, 
•  When  Hymn  of  Hate  dark  thought  obtrudes. 

Where  pity  writhes  'neath  hatred's  glance? 

With  lance  and  sword  of  old  they  fought. 

And  man  by  brother  man  was  slain, 
And  age  has  followed  age  for  naught 

li  blood  for  blood  yet  falls  like  rain. 
O  "Little  Brother  of  the  World" 

Shamefaced  we  turn  from  dripping  sword 
And  seek  the  banner  Love  unfurled 

Nor  ask,  nor  take  else  for  reward. 

We  fain  would  turn  from  strife  and  war. 

From  battles  fierce  by  anger  stirred, 
O,  "Little  Brother  of  the  World" 

Give  us  to  know  Thy  master-word !  / 
We  hail  Thee — Fellow  Son  of  God ! 

We  crown  thee — Fellow  Son  of  man  ! 
We  pledge  Thee  'neath  the  chastening  rod, 

To  yield  us  to  Thy  better  plan. 

O,  "Litde  Brother  of  the  World" 

Speak  to  us  from  the  heights  above. 

The  challenge  still  by  hate  is  hurled, 

Teach  us  that  Victory  comes  through  Love. 

C.  Seymour  Bullock. 

London,  England. 
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THE  PULPIT 


Genesis — Beginnings 

A  Hebrew  Idyl  of  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C. 
Brought  Down  to  Date 

VI. 

Social  Responsibility 

Sermon  Preached  December  17,  1916,  at  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 

Prepare  our  hearts.  Father,  for  the  glad  season;  attune 
our  mmds  for  this  hopeful  day.  Do  so,  Father,  by  reveal- 
ing to  us  our  kinship.  Banish  all  selfishness  from  our 
hearts  as  we  sing  of  Christmas  joys,  that  our  souls  may 
give  welcome  to  all  the  children  of  all  Thy  world.  Father 
help  us  to  love  our  kind,  to  believe  in  our  human  kinship' 
to  trust  the  instincts  that  ever  surge  toward  Thee.  Help 
us  to  believe  in  those  who  differ  from  us;  bridge,  O  Thou 
Infinite  One,  the  cruel  chasm  of  our  prejudices.  Help  us 
to  realize  the  agony  which  Thy  wayward  children  bring 
to  themselves  and  others  when  they  walk  the  wayward 
paths  of  cruelty  and  brutality.  Bring  Th"y  peace,  Father 
into  our  hearts.  Banish  hatred  from  our  homes.  Hasten 
the  day  when  all  men  shall  know  Thee  as  Father  and 
recognize  one  another  as  brothers  and  sisters.  Amen. 

And  the  man  knew  Eve  his  wife;  and  she  conceived 
and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  by  the 
help  of  Jehovah.  And  again  she  bare  his  brother 
Abel.  And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  And  in  process  of  time 
it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  offering  unto  Jehovah.  And  Abel,  he  also 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat 
thereof.  And  Jehovah  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to 
his  offering:  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had 
not  respect.  And  Cain  was  very  wroth.  .  .  .  And  Cain 
told  Abel  his  brother.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they 
were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel,  his 
brother,  and  slew  him. 

And  Jehovah  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy 
'brother?  And  he  said,  I  know  not:  am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?  And  he  said.  What  hast  thou  done?  .The 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  frorn  the 
ground.  And  now  cursed  art  thou  from  the  ground, 
zvhich  hath  opened  its  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's 
blood  from  thy  hand;  when  thou  tillest  the  ground, 
■it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  its  strength; 
a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth. 
And  Cain  said  unto  Jehovah,  My  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear.  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this 
day  from  the  face  of  the  ground;  and  from  thy  face 
shall  I  be  hid;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  wan- 
derer in  the  earth;  and  it  zvill  come  to  pass,  that  who- 
soever find  eth  me  will  slay  me.  And  Jehovah  said 
unto  him.  Therefore  whosoever  slaveth  Cain,  venge- 
ance shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  Jehovah 
appointed  a  sign  for  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should 
smite  him.  Genesis  iv:l-16. 

_  We  come  to  the  last  of  the  six  studies  of  this  Gene- 
sis Song  of  Creation  brought  down  to  date  "  \m  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  What  is  our  social  responsi- 
bility? There  are  those  who  try  to  interpret  life  in 
terms  of  matter,  who  would  fain  believe  that  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  physical.  They  assume  that  selfish- 
ness is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  human  life  as  of 


other  lives.  "Get  all  you  can  and  hold  what  you  get"  : 
"Everybody  for  himself  and  the  Devil  take  the  hind- 
most," are  familiar  axioms,  spoken  in  jest,  but  too 
often  well  lived  up  to. 

There  are  others  who  are  constrained  to  interpret 
life  in  mutual  helpfulness,  terms  of  spirit  that  de- 
mands sympathy  and  love ;  who  believe  that  there  are 
forces  beneath  and  beyond  matter,  unseen  but  ever 
present  and  unconquerable. 

Now  whichever  interpretation  you  choose,  we  are 
still  our  "brother's  keeper,"  and  there  can  be  no  eva- 
sion of  this  responsibility.  Looking  at  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  utmost  selfishness,  we  still  are  "our 
brother's  keeper"  in  the  interest  of  our  own  well- 
being  if  not  of  his.  No  home  is  safe  built  in  a  slum. 
No  child  is  safe  in  a  neighborhood  of  vice.  No  life 
can  be  joyous  when  haunted  with  the  misery  of  oth- 
ers. So,  even  on  the  lowest  levels  of  selfishness,  ad- 
mitting that  greed  and  gain  are  necessities  of  progress, 
our  interests  are  promptly  lifted  into  the  plural  num- 
ber. Our  own  sanitation  is  dependent  upon  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  our  neighborhood. 

If  we  take  the  other  interpretation  of  life,  the  up- 
ward chmb  which  I  have  tried  to  describe  in  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  Song  of  Creation,  we  find  a  steady 
chmb  more  and  more  out  of  the  singular  into  the 
plural  number,  more  and  more  out  of  anxieties  for 
ourselves  into  a  care  for  the  well-being  of  others 
In  .  this  upward  climb  we  discover  that  "noblesse 
oblige, '  "nobihty  obligated,"  is  the  stern  law  of  the 
court  as  well  as  of  the  church,  when  interpreted  in 
terms  of  sympathy  and  love. 

Victor  Hugo  said,  "The  heaven  of  the  rich  is  builded 
upon  the  hell  of  the  poor."  But  what  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  heaven  of  the  rich  is  hell  and  that 
the  hell  of  the  poor  is  shot  through  and  through  with 
heavenly  gleams,  for  "Where  Love  is  there  God  is  " 
as  Tolstoy  taught  in  his  deathless  parable.  The  law 
of  self  IS  the  law  of  the  jungle,  the  law  of  the  com- 
munity IS  the  law  of  the  fireside.  The  law  of  the  fire- 
side Steadily  and  surely  enriches  and  expands  with 
the  growth  of  knowledge  and  with  the  deepening  of 
human  experience.  It  is  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
life  and  a  cheap  estimate  of  religion  that  sings  a  home 
song  to  the  exclusion  of  neighborhood  children  and 
neighborhood  suf¥ering. 

O  Lord,  bless  me  and  my  wife, 
My  son  John  and  his  wife. 
Us  four  and  no  more, 
O  Lord,  amen, 

is  the  creed  of  the  jungle.  The  wolf  has  traveled  as 
far  as  that ;  the  fox  is  devoted  to  his  own  fireside 
and  guards  it  with  consummate  skill,  ministering  to 
It  with  astonishing  efficiency  and  amazing  courage. 
But  with  man,  when  he  appears,  the  horizon  of  his 
family  widens  until  he  finds  that  his  well-being  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  well-being  of  all  other 
sentient  beings. 

The  riiarvelous  November  number  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  sets  forth  in  color,  form  and  text 
the  story  of  the  large  mammals  of  North  America. 
It  is  a  scientific  study  by  scientific  men.  It  tells  how 
the  great  bull  elks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  travel 
the  high  mountain  ranges  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  the  approach  of  the  heavy  storms  of  snow,  and 
drive  the  young  and  the  females  before  them  in  large 
herds  down  into  the  lower  levels  where  life  may 
endure  or  escape  the  severe  storms  that  would  be 
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fatal  to  all  elks.  This  magazine  also  tells  us  that  the 
fox  and  the  beaver  mate  for  life.  From  the  vigilance 
of  the  bull  elks,  that  exercise  a  care  for  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  the  less  efficient,  thei"e  is  no  break  until 
we  come  into  the  recent  efforts  of  man  to  co-ordinate 
his  life  with  the  life  of  his  fellows  all  around  the 
globe. 

"Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?"  "Oh,  my  people  are 
all  very  comfortable,  thank  you.  ■  I  have  taken  care 
of  my  family ;  yes,  and  my  wife's  family.  No  cousins 
or  uncles  or  aunts  of  ours  are  omitted." 

"Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?"  "Oh,  I  have  taken 
care  of  our  town.  I  have  founded  a  'benevolent  fund,' 
and  I  have  attended  elections,  and  our  town  is  safe, 
thank  you." 

"Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?"  "Well,  I  have  recently 
become  interested  in  all  English  speaking  peoples ;  I 
feel  the  ties  that  bind  me  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ; 
I  want  to  see  this  race  win,  thank  you." 

"Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?"  "But  I  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Tuetons ;  they  are  impossible. 
Out  with  Kaiser,  and  away  with  the  German  empire !" 

"Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?"  Is  it  not  possible 
that  Teutons  as  well  as  Saxons  have  hearts  that  bleed 
in  this  dire  extremity?  Is  it  not  possible  that  mothers' 
hearts  are  broken  and  that  their  agony  is  expressed 
in  the  gutturals  of  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  halting 
syllables  of  the  English  ? 

"Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?"  "I  have  tried  hard 
to  enlarge  the  circles  of  my  sympathies  until  they 
include  all  lovers  of  Christ  and  all  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  terms  of  salvation.  I  am  prepared 
to  welcome  to  heaven  all  the  followers  of  the  Lamb. 
I  am  a  Christian." 

"Cain,  O  Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?"  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  mild  children  of  the  far  East  are 
thy  brothers ;  that  those  who  gather  around  the  blood- 
less altars  of  Buddha  and  Confucius  are  treading  in 
the  path  of  Virtue,  laid  down  four  centuries  before 
the  Beatitudes  were  uttered  ? 

"Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?" 

So  the  demand  has  gone  on  and  is  still  going  on 
until  that  which  began  in  the  vigilance  of  the  bull  elk 
on  the  solitary  heights  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in- 
cludes all  the  animate  children  of  God,  bound  to  us 
by  the  stern  law  of  the  physical,  and  wedded  to  us 
by  the  high  and  superior  law  of  love,  service  and 
righteousness. 

To  bring  the  Cain  demand  down  to  date  is  a  step 
toward  the  solution  of  the  hot  questions  of  labor  and 
social  economics  that  confront  our  times.  Any  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  Genesis  story  in  terms  unre- 
lated to  the  social,  ethical  and  economic  demands  of 
today  will  visit  upon  the  interpreter  the  penalty  of 
stupidity,  the  burden  of  ignorance,  the  pains  of  hell 
of  the  fortunate  and  the  "favored"  who  are  isolated 
from  the  amenities  of  life  by  their  own  selfishness. 

Last  week  I  tried  to  show  that  labor  was  the  highest 
achievement  of  man.  It  is  touching  to  realize  that 
out  of  the  sweat  of  Cain's  labor  first  came  into  cur- 
rent use  the  word  "International."  This  is  still  a 
suspected  word,  but  it  is  a  word  by  which  coming 
generations  will  conjure  on  their  upward  march  into 
peace  and  prosperity. 

The  sweaty  blacksmiths  of  Europe,  meeting  in  Lon- 
don in  '69  or  '70,  heard  the  call,  "Cain,  where  is  thy 
brother?"  The  answer  came  across  the  channel  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  and  across 


the  wide  seas  from  New  York,  and  Amsterdam,  Ber- 
lin and  Paris  joined  a  year  later  in  London  in  calling 
the  First  International  Congress  of  Labor.  Humanity 
took  a  new  hold  of  its  ideals  in  that  call.  Human 
nature  took  a  fresh  step  forward  because  in  that  call 
it  had  dared  to  answer  the  call  of  Cain  in  terms  of 
international  sympathy  and  trans-oceanic  interests. 

"Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?"  came  the  voice  bring- 
ing to  the  grape  growers  of  California  a  realization 
that  their  brothers  were  wherever  there  was  a  man 
tilling  the  soil.  As  a  result,  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Agriculturalists  was  organized,  and  from 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  came  those  who 
joined  with  America  and  the  far  East  in  studying 
together  the  problems  of  agriculture.  They  came 
recognizing  the  common  interests  that  bind  the  raisers 
of  wheat  and  corn  in  whatever  lands  they  are  found, 
the  common  interests  of  all  those  who  love  chickens 
and  horses  and  all  the  paraphernalia  that  makes  the 
farm-yard  ethical,  beautiful,  economic  and  religious. 
Out  of  the  demand  of  Cain  came  the  first  interna- 
tional congress  in  the  interests  of  labor,  with  all  of 
these  modern  perplexities,  the  combinations  of  labor, 
union  labor.  These  combinations  may  be  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  industries,  they  may  be  a  clum.sy  way  to 
find  efficiency,  but  back  of  it  all  lies  the  imperative 
law  of  brotherhood  that  compels  the  toilers  to  stand 
together. 

Labor  Unions  are  justified  if  they  have  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  showing  that  they  deal  with 
another  union  far  more  strong  and  far  more  efifective 
than  their  own.  The  most  successful  union  that  is 
now  open  to  study  is  the  union  of  capital.  Capital  is, 
as  I  said  last  week,  the  labor  of  yesterday,  and  if 
capital  is  successful  in  establishing  such  subtle  or- 
ganization, such  effective  combination,  such  masterful 
potency,  there  is  nothing  left  but  for  the  less  efficient 
and  comparatively  helpless  laborers  to  do  the  best  they 
can  to  meet  the  combination  of  the  soulless  something 
we  call  "capital." 

But  it  takes  little  religion  and  less  political  economy 
to  discover  that  here  is  a  hou.sehold  divided  against 
itself,  when  the  sweat  of  today  and  the  sweat  of  yes- 
terday meet  in  deadly  combat  and  these  organizations 
are  studying  and  the  toilers  of  war  practicing  because 
there  is  no  light  that  shows  the  common  interests  of 
employer  and  employe.  That  cannot  be  good  for  the 
one  that  is  not  good  for  the  other  and  that  cannot 
help  the  one  that  is  not  helpful  to  the  other. 

So  the  economic  world  of  today  is  considering  the 
next  great  synthesis,  waiting  for  the  next  answer  to 
this  Cain  call,  which  will  compel  by  outward  and 
inward  attraction  a  combination  of  employers  and  the 
employes  pledged  to  stand  by  their  common  interests, 
committed  to  the  vision  of  solidarity.  Woe  to  the 
capitalist  who  assumes  that  by  military  methods  and 
the  strategy  of  war  he  can  continue  the  cruel  division 
between  employer  and  employe,  and  woe  to  the  men 
and  women  in  the  sweatshops  and  mills  who  think 
that  by  the  methods  of  war,  the  logic  of  battle,  they 
can  win  the  justice,  prosperity  and  "living  wage" 
which  is  their  humble  demand.  War  in  the  economic 
world,  like  war  everywhere,  is  of  the  brute.  This  is 
why  I  am  in  such  perplexity  as  to  how  to  adjust  my 
profound  sympathy  with  labor  in  its  struggle  for  jus- 
tice and  yet  withhold  from  it  my  endorsement  when 
it  throws  down  the  gage  of  battle.  I  recognize  the 
apparent  triumph  on  battle  lines.    I  know  how  strikes 
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have  seemed  to  bring  to  the  toilers  release  and  ease 
and  progress.  I  would  not  try  to  disprove  the  logic 
of  the  strike  by  argument  but  I  must  fall  back  upon 
the  fundamental  postulate  that,  as  Washington  Glad- 
den says,  love  is  the  law  of  progress,  not  an  acces- 
sory, but  the  law  of  life.  And  every  violation  of 
that  law,  every  act  that  conjures  up  hatred  and  an- 
tagonism is  a  blow  at  the  well-being  of  the  world 
and  a  check  to  progress.  We  must  interpret  the  law 
of  labor  in  terms  of  fraternity. 

Since  the  dawn  of  civilization  man's  productive 
power  has  increased  almost  in  geometric  ration  while 
the  race  itself  has  increased  only  in  arithmetical  ratio. 
This  postulate  is  every  day  made  clearer  and  clearer 
by  economic  science.  We  are  slowly  evolving  from  our 
depravities.  Notwithstanding  the  bloody  two  years 
and  more  just  past  we  have  been  making  progress 
because  man  now  holds  the  resources  of  nature  more 
firmly  in  hand  than  ever  before.  The  fields  are  held 
in  better  control,  the  energies  of  air,  water  and  soil 
are  more  responsive  to  the  demands  of  science.  Even 
now,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wicked  waste,  there  is 
enough  for  all  of  us  if  only  we  played  the  game  of 
life  fairly.  There  is  plenty  to  go  around  if  we  were 
willing  to  recognize  the  law  of  the  fireside  as  supe- 
rior to  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Poverty,  want,  shame, 
disgrace  and  crime,  so  far  as  they  rest  on  economic 
foundations,  come  from  the  congestion  of  goods 
somewhere..  The  law  of  just  distribution  has  broken 
down  under  the  selfish  manipulation  of  the  few. 
There  is  the  finished  product  of  field  and  shop, 
be  it  cotton,  iron,  wool,  or  what  not,  the  complex 
])roducts  of  human  industry.  Here  are  the  would-be 
purchasers.  They  need  the  products,  but  in  the  process 
of  transmission  from  producer  to  consumer  there  has 
been  placed  a  terrible  obstruction.  Between  these 
points  massive  fortunes  have  been  gathered.  Between 
the  producer,  still  in  sweat  and  overalls,  and  the  con- 
sumer, still  cold  and  ill-fed,  are  processions  of  auto- 
mobiles, weary  miles  of  "Lake  Shore  Drives,"  *'Ave- 
nues"  and  "Boulevards,"  lined  with  palatial  homes 
where  children  die  from  luxury,  grow  weak  from 
indulgence,  and  grow  up  to  face  the  world  with  help- 
less hands  and  stupid  hearts.  All  because  somebody 
has  not  played  the  game  of  life  fairly. 

The  Federal  Commission  of  Industrial  Relations 
reported  a  few  months  ago  that  two  per  cent  of  the 
residents  of  the  United  States  hold  60  per  cent  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  This  report  divided  the 
nation  into  three  classes :  The  first  class,  the  rich, 
the  2  per  cent  of  the  population  holding  60  per  cent 
of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States ;  the  middle  class, 
33  per  cent  of  the  population,  owning  35  per  cent  of 
the  wealth;  arid  the  poor,  6j  per  cent,  owning  only 
5  per  cent. 

The  largest  private  owner  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  estimated,  requires  twelve  ciphers  to  place  at  the 
right  of  the  figure  one  in  order  to  indicate  his  wealth, 
which  equals  the  wealth  of  two  and  one-half  million 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Two  and  a  half 
million  men  balanced  by  one  man  in  their  possessions 
of  this  world's  goods.  Here  again  is  mal  distribu- 
tion. Somebody  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  game 
as  laid  down  in  the  decrees  of  justice  and  the  demands 
of  love. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  distribution  can 
be  made  more  just.    I  believe  mightily  in  the  growth 


of  good  will  in  the  world.  The  papers  this  morning, 
like  nearly  every  other  morning,  give  startling  figures 
of  the  amount  of  wealth  handed  out  by  the  employer 
into  the  hands  of  the  employe.  Every  now  and  then 
we  find  a  "Capitalist,"  so  called,  who  realizes  that 
he  is  dealing,  not  with  his  own,  but  that  he  holds  his 
wealth  by  permission.  He  is  trustee  to  posterity  by 
inheritance  or  self-appointment;  he  is  the  possessor 
of  a  title  to  a  wealth  he  never  wholly  made,  repre- 
senting resources  that  he  never  contributed,  and  his 
conscience  problems  grow  out  of  the  perplexities  of 
the  situation.  Now  religion  steps  in  and  demands 
a  reconstruction  of  responsibility.  I  believe  that  many 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  world,  among  them  the  ill  ad- 
justment of  wealth,  will  in  time  be  righted  by  the 
voluntary  initiation  of  the  intelligent  captain  of  indus- 
try who,  soon  or  late,  must  recognize  that  he  himself 
is  an  employe,  and  that  he  himself  is  conditioned  by 
the  same  principles  of  conduct  as  his  meanest  fellow 
laborer. 

I  recently  read  a  story  somewhere  in  which  an  em- 
ployer called  his  employes  together  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  introduced  the  necessary  rest  room  and 
that  there  were  bath  tubs  to  be  installed  in  his  fac- 
t(M-v.  But  one  man,  instead  of  responding  with  ap- 
l)lause,  said,  "Very  well,  sir,  but  we  need  some  bath 
tubs  in  our  houses."  The  comment  of  the  employer 
was,  "Next,  they  will  want  pianos !"  Yes.  pianos. 
Why  not!  If  toil,  the  investment  of  brain  and  muscle, 
fused  in  honest  sweat,  can  bring  such  a  mountainous 
surplus,  why  not  pianos  wherever  there  is  a  soul  sus- 
ce])tible  to  harmony  ?  Why  not  bath  tubs  in  the  homes 
of  the  laborer  when  so  many  of  them  are  needed  in 
the  palaces  of  the  employers  of  labor?  "Eye' hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard  what  God  hath  prepared"  for 
the  toiler.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  comes  with  kind- 
liness, and  kindliness  comes  with  diligence,  and  all 
these  call  for  their  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?  Two  great  mistakes 
must  be  corrected.  Two  terrible  wrongs  must  be 
righted.  First,  the  unwise  and  unjust  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  the  earth,  the  devastation  of  nature 
under  the  law  of  the  jungle  that  has  already  denuded 
what  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  inexhaustible  for- 
ests of  the  United  States,  that  has  already  grabbed 
vast  areas  of  the  United  States  territory  of  most 
fertile  soil  for  individual  exploitation,  that  has  probed 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  discovered  there  great 
wealth  and  claimed  everything  within  reach.  And 
the  law  of  the  land  stands  by  and  sustains  these  plun- 
derers of  God's  Eminent  Domain.  An  adventurous 
exijlorer  haunts  the  wilds  of  the  mountains  with  his 
pick  and  shovel,  sleeps  under  the  naked  sky  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  winter  and  danger  from  wild 
])easts,  and  after  a  while,  perhaps,  he  strikes  a  vein 
rich  in  copper,  silver  or  gold.  A  banker  in  San  Fran- 
cisco stakes  the  find  and  claims  it.  And,  forever 
after,  that  banker  and  his  descendants  lay  claim  to 
everything  that  hole  leads  to  under  ground  and  be- 
come a  part  of  that  monopoly  that  requires  twelve 
ciphers  to  indicate  the  accumulation. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  exploiters  of  oil,  iron,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  that  entef  into  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
No  more  surely  are  the  dews  of  heaven  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  God  than  are  the  hidden 
resources  of  the  earth.  Rivers  have  torn  their  way 
through  the  mountains  for  generations,  calling  on 
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intelligent  men  to  use  them.  When  human  ingenuity 
and  human  nerve  make  common  cause  with  the  re- 
sources of  nature,  of  course  there  is  a  human  invest- 
ment and  a  human  right,  but  there  must  be  some  limit 
to  that  right. 

In  Italy  the  title  to  land  goes  down  onh-  t\vent\- 
feet.  Everything  below  that  depth  still  belongs  to 
the  state,  and  even  within  the  twentv  feet  vou  cannot 
dig  your  own  cellar  without  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment to  watch  you,  and  if,  perchance,  you  come  upon 
any  human  product,  a  fragment  of  a'  column,  vase, 
remnant  of  statuary,  a  torso,  or  a  gem  or  a  cup,  it 
belongs  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  man  who  bought 
the  land,  for  the  discovered  wealth  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  by  vote  or  by  deed  of  transmission. 

So  there  is  coming  a  time  when  the  law  of  the  fire- 
side will  conserve  the  wealth  of  nature  for  the  benefit 
of  all  men,  and  they  who  go  forth  with  energy  to 
master  these  forces  become  partners  in  the  great  in- 
dustry, entitled  to  full  reward  but  not  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  laws  of  distribution  as  required  by  laws 
of  the  game,  the  laws  of  God. 

Scott  Nearing  counts  four  ways  in  which  these 
hereditary  chieftains,  these  special  exploiters  of  na- 
ture, may  help  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  which 
belongs  equally  to  all  and  give  back  to  the  toiler  his 
■  joy  in  toil.  He  says :  Give  to  laboring  men  a  living 
wage,  put  them  to  work  under  proper ,  conditions, 
cease  to  exploit  them,  release  the  children  from  the 
burden  of  toil.  Our  legislation  is  still  vitiated  by  the 
lack  of  observation  of  these  four  simple,  obvious 
rules,  which  would  doubtless  be  a  menace  to  some 
of  our  banks  and  would  annoy  some  of  our  conserva- 
tives;  but  if  the  signs  of  the  times  prove  anything, 
they  prove  that  we  are  coming  more  and  more  into 
a  mutual  desire  to  play  the  game  of  life  more  fairly 
and  to  recognize  all  men  as  common  inheritors  of  the 
far-reaching  bounties  of  nature.  Gold  and  silver  and 
copper  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  are  remote  prod- 
ucts of  the  sun.  We  may  not  yet  understand  the 
method  of  their  production,  but  we  know  they  are 
allied  to  the  resources  of  the  sun;  and  the  suii  that 
shines  today  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  divine  bounty 
held  in  store  for  our  development,  as  I  believe  are 
light  and  love,  than  the  packed  sunlight,  hidden  away 
in  the  fissures  of  the  mountains,  melted  there  and 
solidified  again  unnumbered  aeons  before  man  ap- 
peared upon  the  earth.  They  are  the  resources  of 
man,  the  resources  of  religion. 

Washington  Gladden  has  recentlv  said  that  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody's  "Singing  Man"  is  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  of  the  day.  I  wish  I  could  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  this  entire  poem  to  you.  It  would 
be  a  blessed  hour  if  you  would  onlv  listen.  Miss 
Peabody  tells  of  the  man  who  used 'to  sing  in  the 
vineyards  of  the  world  : 

He  sang  above  the  vineyards  of  the  world. 

And  after  him  the  vines  with  woven  hands 
Clambered  and  clung,  and  everywhere  unfurled 

Triumphing  green  above  the  barren  lands  ; 
Till  high  as  gardens  grow,  he  climbed,  he  stpod, 

Sun-crowned  with  life  and  strength,  and  singing  toil. 
And  looked  upon  his  work;  and  it  was  good — 

The  corn,  the  wine,  the  oil. 


He  sang;  above  the  burden  and  the  heat. 
Above  all  seasons  with  their  fitful  grace; 

Above  the  chance  and  change  that  led  his  feet 
To  this  last  ambush  of  the  Market-place. 


"Enough  for  him,"  they  said— and  still  they  say— 
"A  crust  with  air  to  breathe,  and  sun  to  shine; 

He  asks  no  more !"— Before  they  took  away 
The  corn,  the  oil,  the  wine. 

He  sang.    No  more  he  sings  now,  anywhere. 

Light  was  enough,  before  he  was  undone. 
They  knew  it  well,  who  took  away  the  air, 

— Who  took  away  the  sun  ; 
Who  took,  to  serve  their  soul-devouring  greed, 

Hmiself,  his  breath,  his  bread— the  goad  of' toil  ■— 
Who  have  and  hold,  before  the  eyes  of  Need, 

The  corn,  the  wine,  the  oil ! 

Truly,  one  thing  is  sweet 

Of  things  beneath  the  Sun; 
This,  that  a  man  should  earn  his  bread  and  eat, 

Rejoicing  in  his  work  zvhich  he  hath  done. 
What  shall  be  sung  or  said 

Of  desolate  deceit. 
When  others  take  his  bread; 

His  and  his  children's  bread F 
And  the  laborer  hath  none. 

This,  for  his  portion  now.  of  all  that  he  hath  done 
He  earns;  and  others  eat. 
He  starves—they  sit  at  meat 

Who  have  taken  azvay  the  Sun. 

Seek  him  now,  that  singing  Man. 
Look  for  him, 
Look  for  him 
In  the  mills, 
In  the  mines  ; 

Where  the  very  daylight  pines,— 

He,  who  once  did  walk  the  hills  ! 

You  shall  find  him,  if  you  scan 

Shapes  all  unbefitting  Man, 

Bodies  warped,  and  faces  dim. 

In  tlie  mines ;  in  the  mills 

Where  the  ceaseless  thunder  fills 

Spaces  of  the  human  brain 

Till  all  thought  is  turned  to  pain. 

Where  the  skirl  of  wheel  on  wheel. 

Grinding  him  who  is  their  tool. 

Makes  the  shattered  senses  reel 

To  the  numbness  of  the  fool. 

Perisht  thought,  and  halting  tongue— 

(Once  it  spoke — once  it  sung!) 

Live  to  hunger,  dead  to  song. 

Only  heart-beats  loud  with  wrong 

Hammer  on, — How  long? 

.    .    ,    Hozv  long?—-Hozv  long? 

***** 

Why  he  labors  under  ban 
That  denies  him  for  a  man. 
Why  his  utmost  drop  of  blood 
Buys  for  him  no  human  good ; 
Why  his  utmost  urge  of  strength 
Only  lets  Them  starve  at  length  ; — 
Will  not  let  him  starve  alone ; 
He  must  watch,  and  see  his  own 
Fade  and  fail,  and  starve,  and  die. 


.    .    .    Why?— Why? 

***** 

Seek  him  yet.    Search  for  him ! 
You  shall  find  him,  spent  and  grim ; 
In  the  prisons,  where  we  pen 
These  unsightly  shards  of  men. 
Sheltered  fast; 
Housed  at  length ; 
Clothed  and  fed,  no  matter  how ! — 
Where  the  householders,  aghast, 
Measure  in  his  broken  .strength 
Naught  but  power  for  evil,  now. 

***** 

Must  it  be? — Must  we  then 
Render  back  to  God  again 
This,  His  broken  work,  this  thing. 
For  His  man  that  once  did  sing? 
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Will  not  all  our  wonders  do? 
Gifts  we  stored  the  ages  through, 
(Trusting  that  He  had  forgot)  — 
Gifts  the  Lord  required  not? 

***** 

Cry,  from  the  deep  of  world-accusing  waves, 
With  longing  more  than  all  since  Light  began. 

Above  the  nations — underneath  the  graves — 
"Give  back  the  Singing  Man !" 

This  returning  song  is  not  to  come  from  an  escape 
from  labor,  from  breaking  our  machines,  from  re- 
ducing our  _  combinations ;  let  us  combine  and  give 
God  the  praise ;  but  through  more  and  still  more  pow- 
erful combinations  there  will  be  produced  enough  of 
the  wealth  of  the  world  to  go  around.  The  dirty- 
work  of  the  world,  for  there  is  dirty  work,  the  sweat- 
ing work  of  the  world,  for  there  must  be  sweat  work, 
the  hard,  physical  lift  of  man  must  still  go  on ;  but  it 
will  go  on  under  such  limitations  and  such  religious 
boundaries  as  human  energies  and  human  intelligence 
can  devise  to  reserve  territory  for  leisure,  for  thought, 
for  study,  for  growth.  Only  by  this  readjustment  of 
labor,  by  giving  back  to  man  the  primal  wealth  of 
nature,  and  by  so  administering  his  faculties  that  the 
resources  of  brain,  of  heart,  the  skill  of  fingers  and 
the  acquired  aptitude  of  the  trades,  may  all  be  gladly 
invested  in  the  wealth  that  leaves  none  wretched  and 
none  cursed  with  the  burdens  of  over- wealth,  the 
responsibility  of  unearned  riches,  shall  man  return  to 
his  birthright  of  joy.  We  know  not  which  to  pity 
rnore,  the  starveling  in  the  back  alley  or  the  million- 
aire on  the  boulevard.  If  history  'is  to  be  trusted 
there  is  more  to  be  expected  from  the  inadequate 
house  of  the  mechanic  than  from  the  over-multiplied 
houses  of  the  rich,  multiplied  homes,  none  of  which 
are  fully  occupied — a  country  house  for  summer,  a 
house  in  Europe,  a  house  in  the  citv  and  another 
wherever  fancy  leads.  These  are  not' the  conditions 
under  which  great  men  and  noble  women  are  to  be 
raised. 

The  cry  of  Cain  comes  down  through  the  ages, 
"Where  is  thy  brother?"  The  response  is  growing 
rnore  and  more  articulate.  I  am  going  in  search  of 
him.  I  am  here  to  aid  my  little  brother,  to  work  with 
my  little  sister,  for  I  realize  that 

He  with  good  gifts  that  most  is  blest, 
Or  stands  for  God  above  the  rest, 
Let  hi  m  so  think — "To  serve  the  dear 
The  lowlier  children  I  am  here. 

"It  is  the  children's  bread  I  break; 
He  trusts  me  with  it  for  their  sake; 
(Hunger  I  must  if  none  it  shares) 
It  is  but  mine  when  it  is  theirs." 


Now  may  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  season  sweeten  and 
strengthen  each  one  of  us  into  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit. 
Amen. 


If  there  is  any  one  person  on  this  earth  to  whom  I 
take  ofif  my  hat  and  wait  until  they  safely  pass,  it  is 
a  school  teacher.  The  most  obscure  teacher,  back  in 
the  country  hills,  unknown,  unthought  of,  unpraised, 
but  with  loving  patience  unfolding  the  secrets  of 
knowledge  to  little  frowzy  headed  boys  and  girls,  can 
look  into  her  mirror  at  evening  and  behold  the  face  of 
an  angel. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Croft. 


Scott  Nearing  Resigns 


On  March  10  Professor  Scott  Nearing  of  the  To- 
ledo University  gave  to  the  press  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"During  the  past  few  days  a  number  of  prominent 
.  Toledo  citizens  have  made  statements  indicating  that 
my  further  continuance  at  Toledo  University  will 
prove  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  that  institution. 
In  order  that  the  board  of  directors  may  feel  free 
to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  university,  I  have 
tendered  my  resignation,  to  take  eflfect  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

"My  utterances  on  the  question  of  pacifism  and 
patriotism  have  led  to  the  storm  of  criticism  that  has 
been  directed  against  me  and  against  the  university. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  clear  my  posi- 
tion ? 

"I  am  opposed  to  tyranny,  despotism  and  irrespon- 
sible power,  whether  vested  in  a  king,  kaiser  or  any 
other  individual  or  group  of  individuals. 

"I  believe  in  democracy  and  in  the  brotherhood  of 
all  men.  No  community  can  endure  which  ignores 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  basic  law  of  social  life — 'Each 
for  all  and  all  for  each.' 

"Millions  of  people,  the  world  over,  are  today  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  (German  militarism.  There  are  two 
methods  of  securing  this  result.  The  first  way  is  to 
militarize  all  of  the  great  nations.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  plan  because  I  believe  that  the  dearest  liberties 
of  democracy  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

"There  is  another  method  of  overcoming  German 
militarism^ — to  promulgate  a  higher  ideal  than  the  ideal 
of  militarism. 

"Ideas  and  ideals  are  the  most  powerful  and  perma- 
nent things  in  the  world,  as  our  own  history  shows. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago  our  ancestors  immortalized 
themselves  by  broaching  the  idea  of  political  democ- 
racy to  a  king-ridden  world.  Since  that  time,  the  idea 
has  encircled  the  earth. 

"The  only  possible  way  to  save  the  present-day 
world  from  militarism  is  to  cut  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  and  establish  an  industrial  democracy,  which, 
in  turn,  may  prove  a  beacon  light  to  mankind.  If  we 
adopt  militarism,  we  lower  ourselves  to  the  level  of 
German  militarism.  If  we  adopt  industrial  detnoc- 
racy,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  raise  them  to  our 
new  plane  of  justice  and  liberty. 

"I  oppose  militarism  because  I  believe  that  it  stands 
for  the  brute  in  human  nature,  and  that  if  we  adopt 
it,  the  democracy  is  doomed.  I  hold  to  the  doctrine— 
'Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men' — because 
I  believe  that  only  thus  can  the  spirit  of  man  be  eman- 
cipated and  the  human  race  be  saved.  They  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.  It  is  only  those 
who  are  willing  to  overcome  evil  with  good  that  can 
attain  to  the  full  promise  of  manhood. 

"I  revere  the  government  that  represents  democ- 
racy. I  honor  the  flag  that  stands  for  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. So  strong  is  my  feeling  on  this  point  that  I  re- 
sent seeing  the  government  turned  over  to  irrespon- 
sible plutocracy  or  an  irresponsible  bureaucracy,  just 
as  I  resent  having  the  flag,  which  is  the  symbol  of  our 
democracy,  used  to  cloak  special  privilege  and  shame- 
less exploitation. 
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"Militarism  is  the  madness  of  the  past — dragging 
us  down  and  destroying  us.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  good  will  among  men  is  the  voice  of  the  future, 
calling  us  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  than  humanity  has 
ever  known.  To  that  future  I  have  dedicated  my  life, 
and  so  I  purpose  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter." 

Professor  Nearing's  resignation  came  before  the 
trustees  on  March  12.  By  a  vote  of  6  to  3  it  was  de- 
cided to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
"to  ascertain  where  the  true  interest  of  the  university 
lies." 

From  the  Public. 


I  Stand  Back  of  Our  President 


At  this  critical  period  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  American  to 
stand  back  -of  our  President  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
co-operation. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  cause  of  human- 
ity can  never  really  be  served  by  methods  which  array 
men  against  their  brothers  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and 
hate.  Justice  cannot  be  permanently  secured  by  means 
which  prove  merely  the  might,  not  the  right,  of  a  na- 
tion. Honor  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  organized 
slaughter  of  men  by  men. 

The  most  precious  possession  of  mankind  is  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  co-operative  service.  With- 
out it  there  is  no  life  worth  the  living.  Civilization 
advances  just  in  proportion  as  men  act  upon  a  belief 
in  their  fellow-men.  Since  war  destroys  this  spirit 
of  brotherhood,  which  is  humanity's  greatest  posses- 
sion, war  is  humanity's  greatest  foe. 

The  people  of  every  land  are  longing  for  the  time 
when  love  shall  conquer  hate,  when  co-operation  shall 
replace  conflict,  when  war  shall  be  no  more.  This 
time  will  come  only  when  the  people  of  some  great 
nation  dare  to  sacrifice  the  outworn  traditions  of  in- 
ternational dealing  and  act,  to  make  the  present  what 
they  want  the  future  to  be. 

The  United  States  can  be  the  nation  and  this  is  the 
time.    It  is  America's  supreme  opportunity. 

Unflinching  good  will,  no  less  than  war,  demands 
courage,  patriotism,  and  self-sacrifice.  To  such  a  vic- 
tory over  itself,  to  such  a  leadership  of  the  world,  to 
such  an  embodiment  of  the  matchless,  invincible  power 
of  good  will  this  otherwise  tragic  hour  challenges  our 
country. 

Sign  and  mail  to  Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C- 

(Signature)  

City  

State  

Send  copies  to  your  Congressmen  and  United  States 
Senators. 

Note. — H  you  are  a  patriotic  American,  please  copy 
this  and  mail  to  all  your  friends — asking  them  in  turn 
to  do  likewise.  Thus  can  we  show  our  loyalty  to  our 
President  as  he  struggles  through  these  dark  days  to 
keep  this  nation  out  of  war. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Luther 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

VIII. 
The  Puritans 

"Freedom  hath  yet  a  tvork  for  me  to  do." 

— Lozvcll,  "A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain." 

We  cannot  trace  the  movement  of  Puritanism  to 
any  individual  man  as  we  can  trace  the  reform  move- 
ments in  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
average  conception  of  the  Puritan  is  not  attractive  and 
to  appreciate  him  requires  patience  and  reflection. 
This  conception  is  perhaps  aided  by  one  of  our  really 
great  pieces  of  statuary,  St.  Gaudens'  "Puritan,"  a 
replica  of  which  with  slight  modifications  is  now  in 
the  Court  House  Square  in  Philadelphia.  St.  Gau- 
dens gives  him  the  broad-brimmed  hat  of  the  times, 
a  flowing  robe  with  the  wind  playing  through  it  and 
a  monstrous  book  which  he  carries  under  his  arm. 
His  visage  is  stern  and  grim.  All  that,  the  Protestant 
was,  but  if  you  want  a  conception  of  the  Puritan 
aristocrat,  remember  that  the  noblest  of  them  all  was 
John  Milton.  So  fair  and  handsome  was  he  .that  the 
boys  called  him  the  "Lady  of  Christ"  (Christ  Church). 
His  was  a  face  noble  and  full  of  power,  but  a  Puritan 
of  the  Puritans. 

The  story  of  Puritanism  in  England  is  the  story  of 
a  bitter  fight  to  reform  the  reformers.  The  Protest- 
ants of  Europe  cut  loose  from  Rome,  its  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  its  ritualism,  its  bishops  and  cardinals  with  one 
fell  stroke  and  they  were  free  to  begin  again.  It  was 
not  so  with  England.  There  Protestantism  was 
scarcely  so  much  a  protest  against  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  protest  against  the  authority 
of  the  Pope. 

The  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII 
and  Anne  Boleyn  and  sister  of  "Bloody  Mary,"  was 
a  Protestant  in  her  hatred  of  Rome,  but  she  liked 
furbelows,  form  and  show  in  her  religion.  She  loved 
authority  and  proceeded  at  once  to  set  herself  up 
as  the  little  Pope  of  England  and  demanded  popular 
papal  recognition.  Of  course  there  was  already  itoo 
rnuch  thinking  in  England  for  the  people  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  such  dictation.  Very  soon  there  were  three 
branches  of  Protestantism. 

First,  the  Conformists  who  wanted  to  live  up  to 
the  prayer  book,  which  was  patterned  very  closely 
after  the  Catholic  ritual.  They  were  Episcopal,  stood 
by  the  Queen,  recognized  her  authority  and  bowed  to 
bishop  and  cardinal. 

The  Non-Conformists  still  held  to  the  idea  of  a 
State  Church,  but  tried  to  strip  the  prayer  book  of 
what  they  thought  was  its  papal  atrocities.  They 
objected  to  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  some 
phrases  of  the  communion  service,  and  to  the  ring 
in  the  wedding  ceremony,  because  these  smacked  of 
popery.    They  wanted  to  be  free  to  do  without  or  use 
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without  compulsion,  but  wished  to  remain  in  the 
church. 

Then  there  were  the  Separatists.  Queen  Ehzabeth 
at  one  time  summoned  her  preachers,  one  hundred 
of  them,  to  Lambeth,  and  they  were  asked  by  the 
Archbishop,  "Whether  they  would  promise  conformity 
to  the  apparel  established 'by  law  and  testify  to  same 
by  subscription  of  their  hands."  Thirty-seven  refused 
point  blank.  The  Archbishop  had  full  control,  with 
the  exception  of  twelve  ministers  that  the  University 
of  Cambridge  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  licensing  yearly 
to  preach  where  they  pleased,  independently  of  any 
of  the  bishops.  This  threw  the  Separatists  out  of  the 
church,  but  they  could  not  be  suppressed.  They  defied 
the  Queen  and  church,  held  meetings,  agitated  and 
talked;  they  were  forbidden  to  print.  They  refused 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  church  to  dictate  to 
them  their  ritual  and  forms.  There  began  the  Puritan 
movement. 

One  of  those  especially  licensed  men  from  Cam- 
'  bridge  was  Thomas  Cartwright,  who',  after  having 
been  banished  to  Switzerland  for  a  time,  formulated 
for  England  the  Presbyterian  scheme,  shaped  out  of 
Calvin's  Genevan  material,  accepting  the  Genevan 
prayer  book,  and  not  Henry  VIIFs.  His  teaching 
did  not  take  much  root  in  England,  but  was  the  basis 
of  the  creed  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland. 

Another  Cambridge  student  was  Robert  Browne, 
generally  recognized  by  the  Congregationalists  as  the 
Father  of  their  movement.  He  threw  himself  tre- 
mendously into  Puritanism  and  planted  his  teaching 
on  the  rational  democratic  idea  that  each  congregation 
was  its  own  authority,  and  only  such  rules  were  neces- 
sary as  their  own  choosing  might  conceive.  He  first 
gathered  a  little  group  at  Norwich,  according  to  Dr. 
Dexter,  the  great  historian  of  Puritan  New  England, 
which  became  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  his- 
tory. Other  authorities  give  Scrooby  in  the  north 
of  England  as  the  original  home  of  Congregational- 
ism. Still  others  claim  that  there  was  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  organized  in  London  which  met  in  a 
plumbers'  hall.  The  story  of  Browne  is  a  pathetic 
one.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  thirty-six  times  in 
SIX  years,  confined  in  cells  not  fit  to  house  a  dog. 
Persecution  became  so  heavy  that  he  took  his  little 
band  to  Middelberg,  Zealand,  ofif  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, where  they  stayed  two  years.  He  returned  to 
England,  again  suffered  persecution,  and  at  last  his 
mind  seems  to  have  weakened  under  the  pressure,  he 
made  some  kind  of  compromise  with  the  clerics,  and 
until  his  death  eked  out  a  miserable  living  as  a  tutor. 
His  latter  years  obscured  the  brilliancy  of  his  early 
career,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  Browne  has  stood 
out  as  a  figure  of  importance,  beauty  and  strength. 

Another  little  band  of  Congregationalists  hired  a 
ship  to  take  them  to  Holland,  the  America  of  that 
day.  To  the  persecuted  and  hunted,  Holland  was  the 
free  land  where  people  might  think  their  own  thoughts 
in  their  own  way.  The  officers,  the  hounds  of  the 
church,  scented  trouble,  and  after  most  of  the  women 
and  children  were  on  board,  had  the  men  carried  oflF 
to  prison.  However,  they  finally  go  together  at  Ley- 
den,  a  beautiful  city,  now,  as  then,  a  university  town. 
The  Dutch  were  hospitable  and  prosperous.  The  little 
band  engaged  in  industries  and  trade  and  passed  two 
or  three  very  serene  years  under  the  leadership  of 
Pastor  Robinson,  a  gentle,  fine  dominie.    The  boys 


and  girls  of  course  began  to  talk  Dutch  and  not  Eng- 
lish, and  these  Puritans  saw,  what  all  immigrants  see 
soon  or  late,  their  own  progeny  becoming  absorbed 
into  the  language,  habits  and  traditions  of  the  new 
country,  and  they  resolved  to  return  to  England. 

About '  this  time  the  Mayflower  story  comes  in. 
Three  ships  were  first  chartered,  two  proved  unsea- 
worthy  and  but  one  made  the  trip.  It  was  decided 
that  a  good  point  at  which  to  land  would  be  Delaware 
or  Maryland,  but  the  ship  was  driven  out  of  its  course 
and  landed  instead  on  the  sterile  and  dreary  coast  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  story  of  the  Pilgrims  is  one  thing  and  that  of 
the  Puritans  another.  These  Pilgrims  were  a  little 
band  of  plain,  poor,  laboring  people.  Later,  in  the 
next  generation,  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
later,  the  first  settlement  of  Puritanism  was  estab- 
lished at  Salem,  Mass.  These  were  from  another 
strata  of  society.  They  represented  culture,  wealth 
and  position  and  a  degre  of  aristocracy.  They  be- 
lived  they  had  the  right  to  retain  the  form  of  the 
English  Church  and  were  willing  to  be  controlled  by 
a  Bishop.  Kings  Chapel  in  Boston  is  our  one  link 
with  the  Puritan.  It  was  meant  to  be  in  truth  a 
King's  Chapel;  in  it  was  used  a  ritual  and,  although 
it  has  been  a  Unitarian  Church  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations, the  ritual  is  still  retained.  The  atmosphere 
today  is  that  of  an  Episcopal  Church  and  the  ritual 
IS  patterned  after  that  of  the  high  church  with  the 
offensive  doctrines  eliminated. 

These  Puritans  were  Non-Conformists  and  did  not 
want  to  be  Separatists.  Their  quarrel  was  not  with 
Rome  but  with  Henry  VIII  and  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  burnings  and  imprisonments,  the  result 
of  English  persecution.  They  were  cavaliers,  and  in 
aristocracy,  culture  and  many  things  that  make  life 
valuable  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  Separatists. 

Browning  in  his  Cavalier  Songs,  "Give  a  Rouse  " 
"Marching  Along"  and  "Boot  and  Saddle,"  has  shown 
the  difference  between  Puritan  and  Cavalier.  While 
his  sympathies  were  entirely  Puritanic,  in  these  poems 
he  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  other  side. 

He  has  also  given  in  short  meter  a  most  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  Puritan  struggle  in  "Strafford,"  in  which 
IS  portrayed  clearly  drawn,  historic  characters;  Pym 
Hampden  and  the  rest  of  them. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Cromwell  and  Hampden 
in  the  early  days  of  their  fight  had  engaged  passage 
to  America.  Lowell,  in  "A  Glance  Behind  the  Cur- 
tain," sees  and  hears  these  men  talking  things  over. 

Milton,  in  his  Elegy  of  Lycidas,  a  memorial  poem 
to  a  beautiful  young  friend  who  was  drowned  off  the 
coast  of  Wales,  has  exactly  stated  the  noble  side  of  the 
Separatists.  The  discovery  of  a  tract  written  by  Milton, 
showing  that  he  was  practically  a  Unitarian,  led  Chan- 
ning  to  give  a  classic  address  on  Milton  which  is  one 
of  the  great  estimates.  At  the  end  of  his  fighting 
years,  in  which  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  classic 
world  that  he  had  yearned  for,  that  he  might  battle 
for  the  truth  as  Cromwell's  secretary,  he  wrote  a 
great  epic  and  took  a  theme  worthy  of  his  genius,  the 
fall  and  regeneration  of  man,  "Paradise  Lost  'and 
Regained."  He  filled  the  story  with  color  and  many 
people  think  he  wrote  out  a  theology  for  them.  Today 
the  conception  of  the  fall  and  rise  of  man  is  not  Bib- 
lical but  Miltonic. 

Edwin  D.  Mead  has  reproduced  one  of  Browne's 
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tracts,  "Refonnation  Without  Tarrying  for  Any," 
printed  in  1582.  In  this  he  scolds  and  advises,  end- 
ing with,  "How,  then,  dare  these  men  teach  us  that 
any  evil  thing  is  tolerable  in  the  church,  as  though 
the  church  government  could  not  remedy  it." 

Congregationalism  as  a  church  polity  covers  today 
the  Unitarians,  Universalists  and  all  the  Independent 
churches  that  recognize  that  the  original  source  of 
power  is  in  the  personnel  of  the  churches  themselves 
and  that  democracy  begins  with  the  people  and  works 
up.  At  the  present  time,  however,  Congregationalism 
must  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  number  of  churches, 
working  together,  which  have  adopted  a  certain  state- 
ment of  belief.  ]\Iany  of  the  leaders  are  not  Trini- 
tarian. The  real  distinctive  thing  in  Unitarianism 
today  is  not  a  belief  in  the  humanitarian  nature  of 
Jesus  as  opposed  to  the  Trinitarian,  but  back  of  that 
and  far  more  fundamentally,  it  stands  for  a  creedless 
church  and  absolute  freedom  of  thought. 

A  very  brilliant  chapter  on  the  Puritans  is  found 
in  Greene's  History,  Greene  having  with  one  stroke 
cut  loose  from  that  fiction  of  the  schools  that  sepa- 
rates ecclesiastic  from  secular  history. 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  was  the  difference  between  Conformist,  Non- 
Conformist  and  Separatist? 

(2)  What  Cambridge  man  is  regarded  by  Congregation- 
alists  as  their  founder? 

(3)  What  was  the  difference  between  Pilgrim  and  Puri- 
tan? 

(4)  Name  poems  of  Browning,  Lowell  and  Milton  which 
deal  with  the  religious  problems  of  Puritan  and  Separatist. 

(5)  How  did  the  beginnings  of  Protestantism  in  Europe 
differ  from  those  in  England  ? 


Joseph  Fels  Is  Marching  On 

If  somewhere  in  the  universe  that  big  little  man 
Joseph  Fels  is  cognizant  of  doings  here  and  now  he 
inust  rejoice  over  the  way  in  which'  Great  Britain, 
and  indeed  all  the  belligerent  countries,  have  taken 
up  and  applied  an  idea  of  his  which  once  they  treated 
with  ridicule.  In  England  today  the  government  is 
putting  all  vacant  land  to  use  in  food  production.  Ger- 
many did  this  early  in  the  war.  England  has  been 
forced  to  it  by  the  recent  outbreak  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  by  Germany.  Mrs.  Mary  Fels 
wrote  a  letter  to  all  the  London  papers  urging  such 
action  in  the  first  week  of  the  war.  But  the  English 
landowner  would  have  no  such  interference  with  his 
rights.  His  land  was  inviolate.  In  the  country  he 
held  it  out  of  use  for  parks  and  game  preserves.  In 
the  cities  he  allowed  it  to  be  used  only  as  a  dumping- 
place.  When  Joseph  Fels  founded  the  London  Vacant 
Land  Cultivation  Society  in  1908,  after  he  had  tried 
the  experiment  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  decried  as  a 
dangerous  person  aiming  insidiously  at  the  destruction 
of  private  property  in  land.  The  city  governments 
and  county  councils  fought  his  proposal  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  interestingly  detailed  in  "Joseph  Fels,  His  Life 
Work"  (Huebsch,  New  York).  Now  the  society  Fels 
founded  has  been  given  charge  of  all  the  vacant  land 
in  the  London  region  and  is  producing  food  in  large 
quantities  for  the  relief  of  the  London  poor  who  have 
been  terribly  distressed  by  the  rise  in  prices.  The  gov- 
ernment that  opposed  the  Fels  idea  finds  it  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  The  Fels  program  is 
being  put  into  operation  in  rural  England,  too.  The 


county  boards  are  taking  over  unused  land  in  large 
acreages.  Big  landlords  are  being  forced  to  relax 
their  grip  on  idle  land.  There  were  millions  of  acres 
held  idle  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  while  people  in 
London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh  were  starving.  And  that  idle  land 
paid  never  a  penny  of  taxes  though  it  was  held  for 
sale  at  most  gorgeous  prices.  The  adoption  of  the 
Fels  idea  marks  a  step  toward  the  reclamation  of  the 
English  land  for  English  people.  Joseph  Fels,  though 
dead,  yet  lives.  And  the  war  may  open  English  eyes 
and  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  fact  that  the  world 
question  is  the  land  question,  and  that  freedom  of  the 
land  is  more  important  as  a  means  to  peace  th^n  free- 
dom of  the  seas. 

From  Reedy's  Mirror. 


Lincoln  and  Lloyd  George 


To  the  Editor: 

The  English  premier,  in  his  message  on  Lincoln 
day,  has  read  into  the  character  and  life  of  our  mar- 
tyred President  some  things  which  we  cannot  endorse. 
Lincoln  was  primarily  an  apostle  of  peace.  He  tried 
hard  to  avoid  war,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  propose 
compensation  to  the  slave  owners  for  their  then  prop- 
erty. His  ofifer  was  spurned  by  the  slave  oligarchy. 
Only  after  an  overt  act  had  been  committed  by  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter  did  he  take  up  the  gauntlet 
thrown  down  to  him. 

Like  you,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  versed  in  inter- 
national law.  But  in  deciding  whether  or  no  to  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  European  struggle,  I 
want  to  use  common  sense.  And  this  tells  me  "hands 
off." 

Lloyd  George  says  "we  today  are  fighting  not  a  war 
of  conquest,  but  a  war  of  liberation."  The  coalition 
ministry  evidently  is  at  outs.  Mr.  Long,  colonial  min- 
ister, declares  that  the  African  possessions,  wrested 
from  Germany,  will  not,  upon  conclusion  of  peace,  be 
restored  to  her.  France  proclaims  openly  she  wants 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Ex-Premier  Trepoff  of  Russia  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  the  Duma  by  declaring  that 
the  entente  powers  promised  ^Constantinople  to  Rus- 
sia. What  was  the  Dardanelles  campaign  undertaken 
for?  Italy  makes  no  secret  of  wanting  Italia  irredenta. 
Roumania,  the  open  violator  of  a  treaty  as  far  as  her 
Jewish  subjects  are  concerned,  could  not  want  a  war 
of  "liberation."  Rather,  let  us  assume,  she  wanted  a 
slice  of  Austria,  if  not  more.  Japan  took  Kiow-Chow 
and  the  Caroline  Islands.  And  lastly  Portugal.  She, 
in  all  likeHhood,  seeks  to  pick  up  some  crumbs  from 
the  African  spread. 

In  these  troublous  times  it  is  a  hard  task  to  be  prime 
minister  of  a  warring  nation.  But  can  Lloyd  George's 
vision  be  so  dimmed  that  he  can  no  longer  discern 
between  conquest  and  liberation?  High-sounding 
phrases  can  becloud  facts,  but  cannot  alter  them. 

Henry  L.  Frank,  Chicago. 

The  Survey. 


Temptations  are  often  very  profitable  to  us,  though 
they  be  troublesome  and  grievous ;  for  in  them  a  man 
is  humbled,  purified  and  instructed. 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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THE  FIELD 

> 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


OUR  ILLINOIS  JAILS. 

In  1915  the  Illinois  Board  of  Charities 
sent  an  investigator  to  look  at  our 
county  jails.  She  visited  every  one  of 
the  102  counties  of  the-  state  and  made 
her  report  to  the  Board.  Her  report 
revealed  our  jails  as  dark,  unwholesome, 
vermin-ridden  traps  which  ought  to  be 
abolished.  In  some  of  them  there  were 
more  violations  of  the  law  by  the  county 
in  its  sanitary  and  other  arrangements 
than  were  charged  against  the  prisoners 
detained  there. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  are 
being  used  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  the  county  jails  as  they 
now  exist,  replacing  them  with  penal 
farms  where  prisoners  may  find  health- 
ful open  air  activity  and  receive  treat- 
ment tending  to  restore  them  to  normal 
human  relationships.  This  effort  will 
probably  culminate  in  legislation  to  be 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
the  present  session. 

The  jails  of  Illinois  were  described-at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Club  by 
Miss  Annie  Hinrichsen,  who  made  the 
mvestigation  for  the  State  Board  of 
Chanties.  Miss  Grace  Abbott  of  the 
Immigrants'  Protective  League,  dis- 
cussed the  methods  by  which  they  might 
be  eliminated. 

"The  most  unfortunate  people  in  the 
state  today,"  Miss  Hinrichsen  said,  "are, 
I  believe,  the  persons  arrested  for 
:rimes  or  misdemeanors  or  convicted 
3f  misdmeanors  and,  not  having  enough 
Honey  to  pay  their  fines,  are  confined 
in  our  county  jails.  From  earliest  times 
n  this  state  we  have  thought  of  a  good 
:ounty  jail  simply  as  one  from  which 
10  prisoner  could  ever  escape.  It  has 
Jeen  a  dungeon  of  brick  and  stone 

"In  1870  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
nade  its  first  inspection  of  jails.  Its  re- 
port was  a  tale  of  horrors.  The  jails 
vere  found  to  be  regular  bastiles,  which, 
)f  course,  prevented  escape,  but  which 
ilso  prevented  the  entrance  of  light  and 
iir  and  the  maintenance  of  ordinary 
lanitary  conditions. 

"In  1874  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
-legislature  requiring  adequate  venti- 
ating,  good  food  and  sanitary  condi- 
10ns  in  the  jails.    Important  require- 


ments were  the  whitewashing  of  the 
jails  every  three  months,  the  separation 
of  men  and  women  and  the  segregation 
of  persons  charged  with  felonious 
crimes.  If  this  law,  which  is  still  on 
the  books,  were  carried  out,  our  jails 
would  not  be  the  reproach  to  our  civ- 
ilization that  they  are. 

"There  are  three  types  of  jails  in  Illi- 
nois : 

"(1)  The  basement  jail,  usually  in 
the  cellar  of  a  county  courthouse.  Such 
jails  are  usually  damp,  dark  and  swarm- 
ing with  every  kind  of  vermin. 

"(2)  The  stone  block  jail,  in  which 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  air  or  light 
into  the  cells. 

"(3)  The  iron  cage  jail,  a  little  bet- 
ter than  the  others  in  its  provision  for 
light  and  air,  but  still  far  below  the 
standard  that  humane  considerations 
would  prescribe. 

"The  jails  in  southern  Illinois  are  the 
worst  in  the  state— outside  the  Chicago 
police  jails.  In  these  jails,  for  instance, 
the  only  provision  for  bathing  is  a  metal' 
tub  used  by  everybody,  including  men 
afflicted  with  the  worst  sort  of  com- 
municable disease.  The  bedding  in  these 
jails  ranges  from  nothing  at  all  to  fairly 
good  accommodations — in  some  places 
the  men  sleep  on  the  floor  in  blankets. 
In  one  southern  Illinois  jail — a  stone 
block  jail— I  found  robbers,  murderers, 
beggars  and  young  boys,  mixed  together 
indiscriminately.  Many  of  them  were 
diseased,  but  the  moral  contagion  was 
even  worse.  The  jail  was  so  cold  and 
damp  that  I  was  chilled.  Four  of  the 
prisoners  were  very  ill,  but  no  physician 
had  been  called. 

"It  would  seem  that  in  our  state  of 
civilization  a  law  requiring  the  keeping 
of  men  and  women  prisoners  in  separate 
rooms  would  seem  unnecessary,  but  in 
some  of  the  jails  in  this  state  the  cells 
of  men  and  women  are  close  together 
in  the  same  room.  This  condition  is 
made  worse  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  women  are  held  for  sex  offenses. 

"The  fee  system  of  feeding  prisoners 
IS  a  prevalent  evil  in  all  but  four  of  the 
county  jails  in  the  state.  Where  this 
system  prevails  the  keeper  is  given  a 
certain  cash  amount  for  feeding  the 
prisoners.  It  is  a  common  form  of  graft 


for  the  keeper  to  feed  the  prisoners 
very  cheaply,  providing  them  insufficient 
lood  or  food  of  a  poor  quality  and  to 
pocket  the  difference.  The  keeper  of  the 
Sangamon  County  jail  created  a  real 
sensation  a  little  while  ago  by  saying 
that  he  would  take  only  the  money  actu- 
ally spent.  He  provided  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  fairly  satisfactory  food  at 
a  cost  of  15  cents  a  day,  but  other 
counties  use  from  30  cents  up.  And, 
of  course,  if  the  jail  is  not  filled  up,  the 
jailer  loses  a  profit.  One  of  the  worst 
effects  of  the  fee  system  is  that  the 
prisoners  realize  that  the  jailer  is  graft- 
ing upon  their  necessities.  The  moral 
effect  is  disastrous. 

"The  police  jails  in  Chicago  are  the 
worst  in  the  state.  Nineteen  of  these 
jails  are  in  basements  and  eleven  of 
them  are  so  abominable  that  they  ought 
to  be  blotted  from  the  map. 

"Our  state  has  tolerated  these  jails  in 
the  past  because  of  the  failure  of  public 
opinion  to  measure  up  to  its  duty. 
They  will  not  disappear  from  our  state 
until  the  public  demands  that  its  atti- 
tude to  the  prisoners— a  humane  atti- 
tude which  looks  to  reformation  rather 
than  punishment— be  expressed  in  de- 
cent, healthful  buildings  providing  op- 
portunities for  work  and  moral  regen- 
eration. 

The  Chicago  City  Club  Bulletin. 


THE  COLLECTORS. 


I  wasn't  but  a  little  boy 
When  I  collected  butterflies ; 

Aud  next  I  took  to  postage-stamps, 
And  then  cigar  bands  were  the  prize. 

I  had  a  lot  of  birds'  eggs,  too, 
And  horseshoes — some  were' red  with 
rust, 

My  hornets'  nests  were  thrown  away— 
The  maid  said  they  collected  dust. 

But  mother  whispered  not  to  mind, 
For  she  had  a  collection,  too, 

And  showed  me  just  the  queerest  lot  

A  baby's  cap,  a  small  pink  shoe, 

A  rubber  cow,  a  yellow  curl, 

A  ragged  book  of  A  B  C, 
.\  letter,  thick  with  blots,  I  wrote 

When  she  was  once  away  from  me. 

I  wouldn't  give  a  quarter  for 
The  stuff,  but  mother  thinks  it's  fine, 

And  only  laughed  when  I  remarked 
It  wasn't  valuable,  like  mine. 

But  when  it  comes  to  keeping  things. 
She  gives  me  pointers,  you  can  bet! 

I  sold  or  swapped  mine  long  ago. 
But  mother  has  her  rubbish  yet! 

— Eunice  Ward. 


Work  thou  for  pleasure. 
Paint  or  sing  or  carve 

The  thing  thou  lovest, 
Tho'  the  body  starve. 

Who  works  for  glory 
Misses  oft  the  goal. 

Who  works  for  money 

Coins  his  very  soul. 
Work  for  the  work's  sake 

Then,  and  it  may  be, 
That  these  things  shall 

Be  added  unto  thee. 

— Kenyon  Fox. 
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Daffodils 

Fathered  by  March,  the  daffodills  are  here. 
First,  all  the  air  grew  keen  with  yesterday, 
And  once  a  thrush  from  out  some  hollow  gray 
On  a  field's  edge,  where  whitening  stalks  made  cheer, 
Fluted  the  last  unto  the  budding  year; 

Now,  that  the  wind  lets  loose  from  orchard  spray 
Plum  bloom  and  peach  bloom  down  the  dripping 
way, 

Their  punctual  gold  through  the  wet  blades  they  rear. 
Oh,  fleet  and  sweet !   A  light  to  all  that  pass 
Below,  in  the  cramped  yard,  close  to  the  street. 
Long-stemmed  one  flames  behind  the  palings  bare. 
The  whole  of  April  in  a  tuft  of  grass. 
Scarce  here,  soon  will  it  be— oh,  sweet  and  fleet!— 
Gone  like  a  snatch  of  song  upon  the  stair. 

—  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 
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WAR  PRAYER— MARK  TWAIN. 


"O  Lord  our  Father,  our  young  patriots,  idols  of  our 
hearts,  go  forth  to  battle — be  Thou  near  them !  With 
them — in  spirit — we  also  go  forth  from  the  sweet  peace 
of  our  beloved  firesides  to  smite  the  foe. 

"O  Lord  our  God,  help  us  to  tear  their  soldiers  to  bloody 
shreds  with  our  shells;  help  us  to  cover  their  smiling 
fields  with  the  pale  forms  of  their  patriot  dead;  help  us 
to  drown  the  thunder  of  the  guns  with  the  wounded, 
writhing  in  pain;  help  us  to  lay  waste  their  humble  homes 
with  a  hurricane  of  fire;  help  us  to  wring  the  hearts  of 
their  unoffending  widows  with  unavailing  grief ;  help  us  to 
turn  them  out  roofless  with  their  little  children  to  wander 
unfriended  through  wastes  of  their  desolated  land  in  rags 
and  hunger  and  thirst,  sport  of  the  sun-flames  of  summer 
and  the  icy  winds  of  winter,  broken  in  spirit,  worn  with 
travail,  imploring  Thee  for  the  refuge  of  the  grave  and 
denied  it — ^for  our  sakes,  who  adore  Thee,  Lord,  blast  their 
hopes,  blight  their  lives,  protract  their  bitter  pilgrim- 
age, make  heavy  their  steps,  water  their  way  with  their 
tears,  stain  the  white  snow  with  the  blood  of  their 
wounded  feet!  We  ask  of  one  who  is  the  Spirit  of  Love 
and  who  is  the  ever  faithful  refuge  and  friend  of  all  that 
are  sore  beset,  and  seek  his  aid  with  humble  and  con- 
trite hearts.  Grant  our  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  Thine  shall 
be  the  praise  and  honor  and  glory  now  and  ever.  Amen." 
—From  Biography  by  Albert   Bigelow   Paine,   Harper  & 

Brother,  Publishers. 


older,  and  from  the  entrance  hall  to  the  last  wall  it  is 
a  place  of  wondrous  beauty  and  inspiration.  The 
new  galleries  are  very  attractive  in  their  arrangement 
and  each  successive  exhibition  seems  to  surpass  its 
predecessor.  The  new  galleries  were  opened  by  the 
exhibitions  of  American  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
never  in  its  history  has  the  Institute  so  beautifully 
exhibited  sculpture.  At  present  there  are  several  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  collections  on  exhibition, 
among  them  those  of  Charles  P.  Gruppe,  Howard  T. 
Gushing,  Ernst  Lawson,  Bertha  Menzler  Peyton, 
Whistler's  etchings  and  Proctor's  sculptures.  Don't 
miss  seeing  them.  A  very  pleasant  innovation  has 
recently  been  introduced — that  of  serving  tea  and 
dainty  cakes  and  sandwiches  around  three  o'clock — 
in  one  of  the  new^  galleries — and  the  tea  is  good. 

M.  B.  p. 


In  these  days  of  heart-breaks  as  well  as  home- 
breaks,  of  the  heroism  that  dares  disagree,  that  ven- 
tures in  the  interest  of  the  ideal  regardless  of  the 
clouds  that  obscure  the  sun,  the  following  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  Hugo  Grotius  to  his  brother  should  be 
inspiriting  to  all  those  who  are  torn  between  what 
they  deem  the  "ideal"  and  the  "practical" : 

I  shall  never  cease  to  do  my  utmost  for  establishing 
peace  among  Christians,  and  if  I  do  not  succeed  it  will  be 
honorable  to  die  in  such  an  enterprise. 


A  reader  of  Unity  who  "can  stand  it  no  longer," 
and  has  cut  it  off  from  his  reading  list,  complains  of 
our  "painstaking  efforts  to  spread  the  guilt  involved 
in  the  war  over  all  the  nations."  We  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge,  but  it  is  a  blind  leap  on  the  part  of  our 
friend  when  he  concludes  "that  this  is  an  exculpation 
of  any  one  party  involved."  This  war  is  deep  rooted 
in  the  war  spirit,  which  is  as  old  as  the  brute  in  man. 
We  are  all  poisoned  with  the  tiger  elements  still  sur- 
viving in  our  blood.  Even  when  we  cease  to  use 
claws  made  in  steel  and  tusks  refined  into  bayonets, 
we  still  indulge  in  the  brutalities  that  deny  the  right 
of  diversity  of  opinions  and  refuse  to  give  fellowship 
to  those  who  differ  from  us. 


The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  things 
on  the  cultured  side  of  Hfe  of  which  every  citizen 
may  be  inordinately  proud.  But  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old,  it  ranks  beyond  some  much 


A  Western  minister,  in  a  recent  sermon  based  upon 
the  words  of  Jesus  concerning  the  millstone  about 
the  neck  of  one  who  might  be  "a  hindrance  to  one 
of  these  little  ones,"  said:  "No  holier  act  can  anyone 
perform  than  to  remove  hindrances  to  the  Godward 
growth  of  a  child's  life."  What  pregnant  sentence! 
Who  shall  remove  the  hindrances?  From  what  class 
or  set  or  sect  of  children  shall  hindrances  to  the  God- 
ward  growth  be  removed?  What  are  the  hindrances 
to  Godward  growth?  You  see  what  a  large  subject 
it  opens  for  discussion. 

Let  us  leave,  out  the  unfortunate  child  of  poverty- 
stricken  homes  and,  worse  yet,  the  child  of  no  home, 
and  take  your  child:  you  of  the  comfortable,  if  not 
afifluent  home ;  you  of  education  and  refinement  and 
ambition  for  your  child — or  you  helping  or  hindering 
him  in  his  Godward  growth?  In  that  very  word 
"ambition"  lies  the  first  hindrance.  Substitute  "aspi- 
ration" and  the  whole  course  of  training  will  be 
changed,  for  the  change  will  be  first  in  your  own 
understanding  of  life,  its  aims,  its  duties,  its  obliga- 
tions. The  duties  and  obligations  of  parenthood  will 
come  to  be  more  important  to  you  than  those  pertain- 
ing to  club  and  social  life:  the  obligation  to  be  with 
your  cliild  or  children  in  their  most  formative  years — 
remember  the  wisdom  of  the  church  father  who  said : 
"Give  me  your  child  for  the  first  nine  years  of  his 
life  and  I  care  not  who  may  have  him  thereafter"? 
"Obligation?"  I  should  have  said  the  "joy"— from  all 
your  life,  no  matter  what  social  or  civic  honors  or 
"joys"  may  be  your  portion,  none  can  ever  equal  the 
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joy  of  Hving  close  to  your  children  when  they  are 
yours  alone,  before  any  outside  influence  may  leave 
its  impress.  The  most  skillful,  highest-priced  nurse 
or  governess  cannot  take  vour  place. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  inculcated,  I  should  say, 
which  would  be  the  removal,  perhaps,  of  the  first 
"hindrance,"  would  be  that  of  obedience,  which  would 
entail  respect  for  authority.  The  over-indulgence  of 
your  child  and  the  non-exaction  of  prompt  obedience 
to  your  wise  ruling  will  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
bitter  regret  and  sorrow  for  all  concerned. 

No  satisfaction  can  equal  that  of  walking  in  a  God- 
ward  path,  and  removing  every  hindrance  and  stum- 
bling-block from  the  little  feet  following  ours. 

M.  B.  I'. 


Our  "Belgium" 

Have  we,  the  United  States,  a  "Belgium"?  What 
say  you  to  the  story  of  the  Seminole  Indians? 

At  the  tip  end  of  Florida  lie  the  overflow  lands 
called  the  Everglades,  and  connected  therewith  is  the 
Big  Cypress  Swamp.  It  is  a  kind  of  wet-sponge  land, 
tall  saw-grass  and  cypress  jungle  its  chief  vegetation, 
snakes  and  alligators  its  principle  inhabitants,  with 
here  and  there  a  hummock  rising  high  enough  for 
man  to  keep  dry  on — about  as  impenetrable  a  wilder- 
ness as  is  left  in  America.  On  the  hummocks  are 
some  six  hundred  Seminole  Indians  in  thirty-two 
little  village  camps ;  a  fine,  sturdy,  moral  race,  but 
living  under  most  primitive  conditions,  and  cherish- 
ing till  of  late,  and  perhaps  still,  profound  hate  of 
white  ilien's  civilization.  They  raise  meager  crops, 
but  their  cattle  are  gone,  game  is  almost  extinct,  alli- 
gator hides  are  no  longer  in  fashion,  and  plume  birds 
are  protected  by  law.  These  six  hundred  are  the 
remnant  of  the  once  large  and  strong  tribe  that  occu- 
pied Florida  at  the  time  when  Spain  sold  the  country 
to  the  United  States  in  1819  for  $5,000,000— sold  it 
stipulating  that  the  rights  of  the  Seminoles  to  lands 
should  be  preserved. 

The  chief  event  of  the  United  States  territorial 
ownership  was  a  bloody  seven  years'  war.  A  kind  of 
treaty  for  cession  of  lands  had  been  forced  through 
by  the  Government,  not  in  good  faith  nor  with  the 
real  consent  of  the  tribe,  "an  act  of  duplicity  and 
perfidy  perpetrated  upon  them,"  as  the  Government 
inspector's  report  confessed  two  generations  later. 
The  whole  Seminole  Nation  rose  in  revolt  under  its 
chief  Osceola.  Troops  were  sent  down  and  many 
soldiers  died  or  were  killed,  and  thousands  of  Indians. 
Under  a  flag  of  truce  Osceola  came  to  the  United 
States  camp  to  confer  with  the  General,  was  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  died  in  prison — the  General's  expla- 
nation of  the  flag  of  truce  treachery  being  that  it  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  career  of  the  wily  chief 


could  be  stopped.  Decidedly  "Belgic,"  that.  Finally 
a  "peace  pact"  was  made  in  1842.  The  whole  thing, 
besides  the  lives  and  tlie  honor  lost,  cost  over  $40,- 
000,000,  it  is  said. 

Then  a  sho7-e  began.  Under  the  pact  certain  lands 
were  set  aside  for  the  conquered  Seminoles,  and  th,ey 
were  "retired"  to  them.  White  encroachments  set  in, 
the  pact  was  explained  to  be  "temporary,"  and  the 
Indians  were  shoved  farther  down  the  peninsula.  I 

When  Florida  became  a  State  in  184,S,  it  took  over 
and  continued  the  shove  on  its  own  account.  In  1850 
the  Federal  Government  gave  the  State  5,000,000 
acres  of  so-called  swamp  and  overflow  land,  making 
no  specific  provision  for  the  Seminoles.  Four  of  the 
five  million  acres  have  been  disposed  of  to  speculators 
and  settlers,  and  in  the  process  still  farther  downl 
into  the  Everglade  hummocks  and  the  Big  Cypress] 
went  the  Indians. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  conscience  began  to  wake 
in  the  white  man.  The  twentieth  century  had  arrived 
and  must  be  observed.  So  ( 1 )  an  act  was  passed 
giving  the  Seminoles  certain  lands  "if  not  otherwise 
appropriated,"  and  it  later  appeared  that  every  acre 
of  it  was!  (2)  Another  act  appointed  a  commission 
to  "select"  some  land  for  them,  but  no  funds  were 
provided  and  nothing  was  done.  (3)  The  Legislature 
voted  100,000  acres  as  a  Seminole  .reservation,  but 
the  Governor  vetoed  the  act  because  the  land  was  too 
valuable.  Then  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  State 
bought  60,000  of  the  hundred  for  41^  cents  an  acre! 

Meantime,  however,  the  Indian  Bureau  has  secured 
eight  or  nine  tracts  aggregating  23,000  acres,  of  which 
one-fifth  are  arable,  and  the  IncHans  have  been  per- 
suaded to  tolerate  a  faint  beginning  of  schools.  And 
this  next  month,  when  the  Florida  Legislature'  con- 
venes, there  is  going  to  be  an  earnest  appeal  to  stop 
the  bluffing,,  admit  the  moral  obligation  and  make 
some  adequate  provision  for  the  surviving  Seminoles. 
This  new  Florida  conscience  is  incarnated  in  a  woman 
named  Mrs.  Moore-Wilson  of  Kissimmee,  in  that 
State,  who  has  sacrificed  time,  means  and  health  to 
redeem  her  State  from  its  dishonor.  Of  the  million 
acres  of  swamp  and  cypress  tangle  left,  it  is  hoped 
that  100,000  (four-fifths  of  them  being  most  of  the 
time  under  water)  will  be  granted  as  a  game  preserve, 
with  chance  for  live  stock  and  farming — and  civiliza- 
tion— and  citizenship — and,  shall  we  say,  Christianity? 
Or,  considering  the  record  that  our  Christian  nation 
has  made,  shall  we  leave  the  Christianity  out?  "To  re- 
call the  wrongs  and  outrages  which  these  Red  Patriots 
have  sufifered  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  require  volumes:"  so  writes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  from  whose 
recent  plea  for  justice  we  have  borrowed  the  facts  of 
this  story. 
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Have  we  a  "Belgium"  of  our  own?  If  we  think  so 
and  have  a  Florida  friend,  we  might  write  to  him  to 
help  the  appeal,  and  perhaps  send  a  little  money  to 
Mrs.  Moore-Wilson  in  its  behalf.  w.  c.  G. 


Editorial  Correspondence 


II. 

One  Sunday's  Work. — A  night's  ride  from  Pitts- 
burgh landed  me  early  Sunday  morning,  March  11th, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  10:30  I  spoke  to  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  impressive  audiences  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  address  at  a  Sunday  morning 
religious  service.  Rabbi  Krauskopf's  beautiful  Tem- 
ple was  well  filled  up  into  the  galleries,  twelve  or 
fourteen  hundred  people  being  present.  It  was  pre- 
eminently a  religious  service.  The  beautiful  ritual  of 
the  Reformed  Jews  is  always  impressive  to  me  and  it 
was  never  more  so  than  on  that  Sunday  morning. 
The  time  and  hurry,  even  dinner  engagements,  seem 
to  be  forgotten  when  the  Jews  gather  to  worship. 
Their  liturgy  is  aligned  to  the  most  modern  thought, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  flavor  of  the  ages.  It 
is  read  with  the  quiet  deliberation  that  is  such  a  relief 
from  the  hurry-scurry  mumbling  of  the  Christian 
liturgical  churches.  The  prayer  book  compiled  by 
Doctor  Krauskopf  might  well  serve  as  a  service  book 
to  any  liberal  religious  congregation.  There  is  little 
in  it  that  is  racial  or  theological.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Hebrew  texts  that  are  always  rendered  into  their 
English  equivalents  in  parallel  columns,  there  is 
little  to  remind  one  that  it  is  Jewish.  After  the  beau- 
tiful service  there  was  still  time  for  forty-five  or  more 
minutes  of  the  sermon  on  "Things  Held  in  Common." 

It  was  an  enjoyable  dinner  eaten  at  the  hospitable 
table  of  the  Rabbi.  The  good  Doctor  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  with  this  congregation  over  thirty 
years  ago.  It  has  grown  with  his  growth.  He  is 
now  venerable,  a  living  factor  in  whatever  is  progres- 
sive and  efficient  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Just 
now  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  movement,  with  fair 
prospects  of  success,  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
from  the  statute  books  .of  Pennsylvania. 

An  afternoon  ride  of  two  hours  brought  me  to  Bal- 
timore to  speak  in  the  evening  to  a  people's  service 
held  in  the  down  town  Mt.  Vernon  Methodist  Church. 
These  "Popular  Sunday  Evening  Services"  are  the 
result  of  a  happy  fusion  of  energy  and  opportunity 
on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  pastor  and  the  Reverend 
R.  C.  Hogue,  a  neighboring  Episcopal  rector.  At 
these  meetings  the  current  questions  of  the  day  are 
presented  by  the  most  efifective  available  representa- 
tives of  the  same.  Baltimore  is  "patriotic."  "Pre- 
paredness" is  bristling  there,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  a  peace  argument  would  be  welcomed,  but 


the  large  audience  listened  and  responded  with  tearful 
sympathy  to  the  other  side,  showing  that  here  as  else- 
where there  is  a  silent  protest,  a  vast  multitude  who 
can  only  weep  and  pray  in  the  face  of  the  belliger- 
ency that  is  so  full  of  "Honor"  that  it  is  impatient 
to  "loose  the  dogs  of  war." 

Philadelphia  Again. — It  was  in  the  "wee  small 
hours"  of  the  night  before  the  preacher  found  his  bed 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  On  Monday  he  talked 
to  the  "Liberal  Ministers'  Club,"  that  lunches  every 
other  Monday  at  the  Quaker  headquarters,  when  Uni- 
versalists.  Unitarians,  Quakers  and  others  gather  with 
Professor  Holmes,  a  Quaker,  as  President.  The  man 
from  Chicago  there  told  the  story  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions.  In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Peace  Society 
was  attended,  and  we  heard  Professor  Kircheway, 
President  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  tell  of  his 
plans  to  mobilize  the  dormant  or  indolent  peace  socie- 
ties with  which  he  is  more  or  less  directly  connected. 
On  Tuesday  afteroon  the  Woman's  Peace  Party,  of 
which  the  wife  of  Prof.  W.  I.  Hull  is  President,  fur- 
nished a  good  audience.  Like  their  associates  in  Chi- 
cago and  Washington,  the  society  is  full  of  "pep." 
They  believe  in  Peace  in  the  present  tense.  In  the 
evening  a  goodly  audience  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party  and  the  "Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation"  was  addressed  at  Swarthmore.  Next 
morning  there  was  a  ten-minute  address  to  the  student 
body  of  Swarthmore  College.  Here  it  is  not  treason 
to  interpret  the  flag  in  terms  of  internationality.  On 
Wednesday  forenoon  I  attended  the  mid-week  meet- 
ing of  the  Hicksite  Quakers  at  the  Race  Street  Meet- 
ing. Their  school  children  all  came  in  and  the  spirit 
moved  me  by  appointment  to  deliver  my  peace  mes- 
sage to  an  impressive  and  receptive  audience.  On 
Thursday  at  the  same  hour  I  spoke  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  the  Orthodox  Quaker  Select  School  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  was 
aboard  the  train  for  New  York  again. 

New  York  City. — Friday  evening  was  divided  with 
the  ever  forceful  and  delightful  Rabbi  Wise.  Later 
I  gave  an  address  before  the  Bronx  Branch  of  his 
many-handed  Jewish  work.  The  regular  Sabbath  even- 
ing religious  service  was  led  by  a  young  Rabbi  whose 
student  days  were  spent  in  Chicago.  As  a  boy  he 
was  wont  to  listen  to  the  speaker  in  the  "All  Souls 
Church."  At  midnight  I  was  aboard  the  train  for 
Florida. 

Orlando,  Florida. — Arrived  Sunday  afternoon ; 
spoke  that  night  in  the  attractive  Unity  Chapel  which 
was  built  under  the  efl:ective  administration  of  the 
Reverend  Eleanor  Gordon.  She  is  completing  her 
fifth  year  of  ministry  in  this  charming  winter  resort, 
which  is  rapidly  forming  a  solid  nucleus  of  an  all-the- 
year-round  constituency  that  is  already  making  Or- 
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lando  the  cathedral  town  for  Unitarian  Florida.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  yet  a  missionary  bishopric 
that  Miss  Gordon  is  called  to  and  the  A'.  U.  A.  will 
seek  far  and  long  before  they  find  a  more  efficient 
Bishop  than  this  woman  preacher  from  the  West. 

The  Chapel  is  a  characteristic  one.  It  reflects  the 
ministerial  training  of  the  West.  It  is  half  parlor 
and  half  auditorium,  adjustable,  serviceable  and  beau- 
tiful. If  you  want  a  full  house,  build  a  small  church. 
The  capacity  last  Sunday  was  taxed  to  the  limit. 
Again  the  theme  was  Peace.  The  next  night  it  was 
"Robert  E.  Lee;  the  Man  Who  Conquered  Defeat." 
On  Wednesday  night  it  was  "Robert  Browning;  The 
Poet  of  Faith."  At  last  here  was  sunshine,  a  lot  of 
it.  revealing  in  all  its  glory  Florida's  luxuriant  foliage, 
its  sparkling  lakes  innumerable,  studied  in  stretches 
a  hundred  miles  long  from  an  automobile  running 
over  perfect  roads  and  with  old  comrades.  Where 
the  brick  roads  end,  the  run  is  still  continued  over 
more  beautiful,  yellow-clay  roads.  Picnic  dinners  by 
lakeside  and  roadside  with  Jane  Addams,  Mary  J. 
Salford,  Eleanor  Gordon  and  Iowa  friends,  with  many 
campaigning  memories  thrown  in,  made  the  Florida 
visit  delightful  and  memorable  and  punctuated  the 
Florida  scenery  with  cordiality  as  well  as  beauty. 

On  Thursday  I  arrived  at  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
But  that  is  another  story.  j.  ll.  j. 


THE  UNDERL.A.ND. 


When  I  was.  oh,  so  much  smaller. 

And  so  much  nearer  the  ground, 
The  dear,  queer  things  I  could  hear  and  see 

The  wonderful  things  I  found ! 
I  mined  on  the  mole-hill  mountains, 

I  toiled  in  the  valleys  of  sand, 
And  the  gems  untold  and  the  pebble-gold 

I  shut  away  in  my  hand ! 

When  I  was,  oh,  so  much  smaller, 

Wherever  I  chanced  to  pass 
I  saw  the  ants  and  the  little  brown  bugs 

Climb  up  on  the  blades  of  grass! 
I  travelled,  and  the  little  brown  bugs, 

Through  a  forest  vast  and  sweet, 
Whose  shadowy  glades  I  know  no  more. 

Because  it  is  under  my  feet ! 

When  I  was,  oh,  so  much  smaller, 

And  so  much  nearer  the  floor, 
The  leagues  of  its  carpet  prairie! 

The  flowers  that  scattered  it  o'er! 
The  house — what  a  boundless  kingdom ! 

What  mysteries  came  and  went! 
Each  chair  was  a  wayside  boulder. 

Each  table  a  spreading  tent ! 
The  lamps  were  moons  hung  in  heaven. 

And  the  big  folks  giant-high ; 
Away  up  on  my  father's  shoulder 

I  could  reach  clear  into  the  sky ! 

I'm  glad  I'm  coming  up  taller ! 

We  can't  stay  close  to  the  ground ! 
Yet  I  think,  oh,  often  and  often, 

Of  the  wonderful  things  I  found! 
Of  the  hills,  and  the  pleasant  valleys. 

Of  the  byways,  memory-sweet, 
The  land  that  I  left  behind  me 

When  I  grew  away  from  my  feet! 

— Catherine  Young  Glen. 


An  Open  Letter 

March  29,  1917. 

To  the  Members  of  the  65th  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Friends : — 

The  Constitution  and  the  President  have  fitly 
thrown  a  great  responsibility  upon  you.  Unfortu- 
nately preparations  for  war  are  already  too  far  under 
way.  The  popular  sentiment,  so  far  as  the  press  and 
the  big  business  interests  of  the  country  represent 
the  same,  is  already  fiercely  bent  on  war.  In  speaking 
for  myself,  I  believe  that  I  speak  for  a  vast  constitu- 
ency who  thus  far  have  had  no  adequate  means  of 
expression. 

Ever  since  the  war  began  I  have  been  speaking  in- 
cessantly on  the  problems  of  war  and  peace.  I  have 
addressed  large  audiences  scattered  through  four  of 
the  neutral  countries  abroad  and  in  nearly  every  sec- 
tion of  our  own  country,  and  everywhere  I  have  found 
a  pathetic  dread  of  the  militaristic  tendency.  In  our 
country  there  is  a  deep  imdertow  pulling  away  from 
the  logic  of  war  and  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
pacific  methods  in  the  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes, such  methods  as  now  obtain  between  individ- 
uals and  between  the  states  of  our  Union. 

The  world  has  a  right  in  this  Twentieth  Century 
of  the  Christian  Era  to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  in  this  direction.  We  are  an  International 
nation.  We  are  furnished  with  unmeasured  resources 
to  meet  all  our  wants  indefinitely.  We  are  blessed 
with  a  profound  harmony  within  our  own  borders. 
Our  democracy  is  well  established.  Here  a  brother- 
hood of  races  and  nationalities  is  already  realized. 

It  behoove.s  us  then  to  beware  lest  in  yielding  to 
this  bumptious  cry  of  "Honor"  our  nation  should  sink 
into  permanent  dishonor.  The  ethics  of  the  duel  and 
the  code  of  the  ring  should  be  left  behind  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  are  no  "Ultima- 
tums" in  the  code  of  peace.  No  one  "overt  act"  can 
justify,  at  the  Courts  of  Justice  or  of  reason,  the  pre- 
cipitating of  two  hitherto  friendly  nations  into  the 
awful  crimes  of  war. 

History  will  lament  our  downfall  should  we  allow 
the.se  belligerent  nations  to  drag  us  down  to  the  brutal 
levels  of  their  war.  By  so  yielding,  we  help  no  right- 
eous cause  and  greatly  hurt  the  interest  of  Humanity, 
and  retard  the  cause  of  progress. 

You  can  promptly  vote  billions  of  money,  cause  the 
multiplication  of  coimtless  battleships  and  the  manu- 
facture of  guns  of  all  sizes  without  number.  You 
can  provide  the  equipment  for  a  vast  army.  The 
resources  of  the  United  States  are  equal  to  such 
wicked  expenditures ;  but  to  vote  for  war  is  to  vote 
for  armies ;  it  is  to  doom  to  terrible  death  countless 
human  beings ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whose 
sons,  husbands  and  fathers  you  are  dooming  to  the 
degradation  of  the  camp,  the  tortures  of  the  battlefield, 
and  the  agonies  of  the  hospital.  Are  you  voting  to  send 
your  own  sons  to  the  front  as  private  soldiers?  Are 
the  clamoring  capitalists  planning  to  join  such  an 
army,  not  as  profit  making  promoters  or  as  favored 
officers,  but  as  men  in  the  line  ? 

Your  battleships  will  be  useless  unless  manned, 
and  your  guns  will  remain  in  blessed  innocence  of 
blood  unless  you  can  put  them  into  the  hands  of  live 
men.     Beware,  lest  you  reckon  without  vour  host, 
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when  you  expect  to  recruit  your  armies  and  navies 
out  of  the  intelHgent  toilers,  the  honest  working  home- 
makers  in  the  shops  and  fields  of  America.  It  takes 
'hate  to  generate  war.  The  fighting  material  of  the 
United  States  is  lifted  above  the  enthusiasms  born 
out  of  hatred,  national  conceit,  and  geographical  boun- 
daries. The  "United  States"  and  "Germany,"  which 
you  are  asked  to  precipitate  into  war,  are  but  diplo- 
matic figments  that  exist  chiefly  in  the  council  cham- 
bers of  war-makers  and  commercial  offices.  What 
you  are  really  asked  to  do  is  to  induce  "Americans'^ 
and  "Germans"  to  fly  at  each  others'  throats.  You 
propose  to  equip  them  to  devastate  each  others'  homes, 
to  go  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  widows  and 
orphans.  "American"  and  "German"  are  terms  that 
represent  an  overlapping  and  interlocking  people,  and 
these  people  are  not  ready  to  engage  in  this  devilish 
industry. 

Be  not  deceived  by  the  flattering  hope  that  the 
"Declaration  of  War"  will  not  involve  much  disaster, 
and  that  such  a  war  will  come  to  a  speedy  end.  The 
terrible  demonstration  in  Europe,  as  well  as  our  own 
experience,  proves  that  "short  wars"  are  impossible 
in  our  present  stage  of  human  development  and  mili- 
tary engineering.  Beware  how  you  start  a  fire  that 
will  promptly  burst  into  a  conflagration  beyond  your 
control. 

There  must  be  a  better  way.  If  a  tithe  of  the  money 
and  enthusiasm  now  looking  toward  war  were  turned 
directly  toward  discovering  the  better  way  and  pro- 
moting the  methods  already  prefigured  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  wise  and  noble,  the  business  of  cannon 
making  would  begin  to  decrease  rather  than  increase, 
and  the  manufacture  of  armament,  which  is  always 
an  irritant,  would  be  curtailed  and  eventually  aban- 
doned. 

li  history  proves  anything,  and  if  the  present  situ- 
ation has  any  significance,  they  prove  that  prepara- 
tion for  war  never  has  and  never  will  make  for  peace. 
There  will  be  neither  fame  nor  profit  for  our  nation 
if  she  butts  in  at  this  late  day.  After  having  suffered 
patiently  with  many  indignities  and  inconveniences  at 
the  hands  of  all  the  belligerents,  why  should  we  now 
lose  our  heads  and  yield  to  this  hysteria  of  prepared- 
ness? Under  the  mask  of  neutraHty  we  have  filled  our 
coffers  with  blood-money.  The  five  hundred  Ameri- 
can lives,  more  or  less,  already  lost  cannot  be  brought 
back  by  offering  many  thousands  more  of  innocent 
lives  on  the  Moloch  altar  of  war. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  silent  and  suffering  protest- 
ants,  I  plead  with  you  to  save  our  country  from  the 
disgraces  of  this  unholy  war.  Save  our  country  to 
the  leadership  for  peace,  which  is  its  providential 
opportunity. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

An  humble  citizen, 


"As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning" 


I  have  been  asked  to  drop  a  book  review  into 
Unity's  hopper  during  the  March  "escape"  of  the 
beloved  "Plumed  Knight."  At  the  risk  of  violating 
the  canons  of  good  taste  and  modesty,  I  venture  to 
speak  of  a  little  octavo  volume  of  343  pages  written 
by  my  son,  Charles  Edward  Beals,  Jr.,  entitled  "Passa- 
conaway  in  the  White  Mountains,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  1916,  by  Badger,  Boston. 

This  humble  book  tells  how  the  world  looks  from 
our  little  mountain  home,  "Score-o'-Peaks,"  which 
cosily  nestles  in  a  lofty  valley  in  the  Crystal  Hills  of 
New  Hampshire.  Over  twenty  distinct  peaks  are  vis- 
ible from  our  piazza.  As  one  might  naturally  expect, 
descriptions  of  fascinatingly  beautiful  scenery  and 
narratives  of  interesting  incidents  and  exciting  ad- 
ventures find  a  place  in  this  volume.  Of  the  scenery 
and  history  I  shall  not  speak  here,  however,  although 
these  fill  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  pages. 

Since  five  of  the  mountains  on  the  Passaconaway 
sky-line  bear  Indian  names — names  of  actual  historic 
men — the  first  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  New  Hampshire  Indians  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  early  whites.  It  is  from  this  part  of 
the  book  that  I  cull  a  few  facts  for  the  columns  of 
Unity,  that  steadfast  and  stout-hearted  champion  of 
justice,  peace  and  democracy. 

Briefly,  some  of  the  facts  are  these :  The  Indians 
were  friendly  to  the  English  explorers  and  settlers, 
and  became  hostile  only  after  unprovoked  and  unjus- 
tifiable aggressions  by  the  invaders.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire aborigines  were  agriculturists  when  the  Euro- 
peans came,  and  were  transformed  into  warriors  by 
their  contact  with  the  armed  colonists  and  govern- 
ments. Although  it  was  forbidden  by  their  own  laws, 
white  traders  sold  rum  and  guns  and  ammunition  to 
the  red  men.  The  fur  traders  and  agents  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  the  natives  drunk,  and  then  cheating 
them  in  the  purchase  of  beaver  skins,  etc.  The  noto- 
rious Waldron's  fist  was  cotmted  as  a  pound  in  weigh- 
ing up  valuable  pelts. 

All  Ind  ians  looked  alike  to  the  whites,  and  were 
treated  as  vermin  or  as  vipers  by  the  arrogant  Anglo- 
Saxons.  False  alarms  repeatedly  were  raised  by 
scheming  white  men,  who  were  then  rewarded  for  dis- 
covering hostile  "plots"  by  grants  of  coveted  lands 
belonging  to  the  alleged  hostiles.  Even  though  chief- 
tains like  Passaconaway  and  Wonalancet  pursued  a 
lifelong  policy  of  peace  with  the  palefaces,  the  Eng- 
lish governors  repeatedly  paid  British  gold  to  the 
Mohaws  to  attack  and  exterminate  the  New  England 
Indians. 

The  whites  sold  Indian  captives  into  slavery  in  the 
Barbadoes.  Not  only  were  the  "strange  Indians" 
(refugees  from  King  Philip's  disintegrated  bands) 
taken  by  the  treacherous  trickery  of  a  so-called  sham 
fight  at  Dover,  and  sold  into  slavery,  but  some  entirely 
innocent  and  friendly  Indians  were  similarly  dealt 
with,  doubtless  because  the  financial  profits  were  at- 
tractive to  the  thrifty  English.  The  English  colonies 
officially  and  publicly  offered  bounties  for  Indian 
scalps,  whether  those  of  men,  women  or  children. 
Moved  by  the  hope  of  securing  scalp  bounties,  Love- 
well  undertook  his  expeditions,  the  last  of  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  himself  and  many  of  his  men. 
According  to  one  tradition,  it  was  this  same  desire  to 
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secure  the  scalp  bounty  which  led  to  the  fiendish 
butchery  of  Chocorua  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

Over  against  this  record  of  dishonor  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  is  the  record  of  the  New  Hampshire  In- 
dians. Common  honesty  requires  that  this  story  be 
told.  Historians  usually  overlook  the  peaceful  In- 
dians, like  Massasoit,  Passaconaway,  and  Wonalancet, 
and  mention  only  those  who  have  succeeded  in  inflict- 
ing great  losses  on  the  whites,  like  Philip,  an  Osceola, 
or  a  Sitting  Bull.  Let  us  take  two  or  three  specific 
cases. 

Probably  the  greatest  Indian  in  New  England  at 
the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  white  men  was  Passa- 
conaway, the  Bashaba,  or  over-lord,  of  thirteen  tribes. 
Physically,  mentally  and  morally  he  was  a  kingly  giant. 
It  is  said  that  he  lived  to  be  120  years  old.  Through- 
out his  long  reign  he  held  his  people  firmly  in  hand  and 
pursued  a  policy  of  undeviating  friendliness  towards 
the  newcomers.  He  submitted  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, granted  vast  tracts  of  land  to  the  ungrateful 
usurpers,  delivered  up  tribesmen  and  even  kinsmen 
for  trial  by  colonial  courts  in  cases  where  his  sub- 
jects were  charged  with  injuring  or  wronging  white 
men,  accepted  Christianity  under  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  Eliot  and  urged  his  people  to  do  the  same, 
kept  his  followers  from  uniting  with  King  Philip's 
forces  at  a  time  when  a  union  with  the  incensed  son 
of  jMassasoit  would  have  enabled  the  Indians  to  sweep 
the  greedy  colonists  into  the  sea,  and  in  his  immortal 
farewell  speech  solemnly  entreated  his  people  to  con- 
tinue his  policy  of  peace  with  the  English. 

In  return  for  such  proven  and  beneficial  friendli- 
ness, how  was  Passaconaway  rewarded?  He  was 
robbed  of  his  lands,  his  people  were  mercilessly  ex- 
ploited, his  son  was  wantonly  fired  on  and  wounded 
and  imprisoned,  one  son-in-law  was  ruthlessly  shot 
down  and  murdered  in  cold  blood,  possibly  another 
son-in-law  was  sold  into  slavery,  and,  from  being  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  Indian  in  New  England, 
he  was  reduced  to  beggary,  so  that  he  was  obliged  in 
a  most  humiliating  manner  to  petition  the  English 
authorities  for  the  grant  of  a  tiny  portion  of  his  own 
once  immense  territory  for  relief. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Wonalancet,  "the  pleasant- 
breathing"  son  of  Passaconaway.  It  was  Wonalancet 
whom  the  English  had  fired  on  and  wounded  and  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned,  upon  one  of  the  many  false 
alarms  of  an  Indian  uprising.  This  dusky  Christian — 
for,  like  his  honored  father,  he  had  accepted  the  mes- 
sage of  Eliot — once  sold  his  home  and  the  beautiful 
island  upon  which  it  was  located  to  raise  money  to 
redeem  his  brother  from  unjust  imprisonment  by  the 
English.  He  well  knew  that  the  colonial  governor 
was  buying  up  the  Mohawks  to  exterminate  the  Pen- 
nacooks,  but  he  never  wavered  in  his  friendly  policy, 
but  "came  in  closer"  to  the  English.  Throughout  his 
chieftainship  he  continued  this  peace  policy  and  pre- 
vented his  impatient  braves  from  joining  forces  with 
Philip.  He  withdrew  deeper  into  the  wilderness  dur- 
ing Philip's  hostilities,  so  that  there  might  be  no  clash 
between  his  warriors  and  the  settlers.  Some  of  his 
tribesmen,  falsely  arrested  by  the  English,  were  wan- 
tonly fired  upon  and  killed  by  drunken  whites,  but 
no  white  jury  would  convict  the  murderers,  in  spite 
of  the  appeal  and  earnest  protest  of  the  justice-loving 
Gookin.  When  expeditions  were  sent  against  him,  he 
hid  in  dense  swamps  and  the  depths  of  the  dark  wil- 


derness. His  men  could  have  shot  down  the  white 
soldiers  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Indian,  and  they 
eagerly  begged  permission,  but  Wonalancet  unswerv- 
ingly held  his  chafing  young  braves  in  check  until,  in 
disgust  and  anger,  they  deserted  him  and  allied  them- 
selves with  the  more  warlike  tribes  of  Canada  or 
eastern  Maine.  This  was  the  price  he  had  to  pay  for 
his  pacific  policy. 

If  ever  a  man,  white  or  red  or  of  any  other  color, 
lived  according  to  the  Golden  Rule,  Wonalancet  did. 
But  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng~ 
lish  was  no  better  than  the  treatment  they  would  have 
accorded  to  a  snake.  His  hunting  grounds  were  stolen, 
his  tribe  was  scattered,  his  son  was  fired  upon  by  Mo- 
hawk mercenaries,  he  himself  was  cheated  and  hu- 
miliated and  insulted  and  injured,  he  was  reduced  to 
penury  and  hunger,  he  was  treated  as  a  public  pauper 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  white  man  who  half- 
starved  him  and  who  obtained  by  hook  or  crook  deeds 
to  Wonalancet's  lands, — all  that  remained  of  the  vast 
domains  and  proud  supremacy  of  the  Pennacooks. 

After  Wonalancet  came  Kancamagus,  a  nephew  of 
\\^onalancet  and  a  grandson  of  old  Passaconaway. 
He  had  ample  knowledge  that  British  gold  was  being 
spent  to  stir  up  the  Mohawks  to  new  atrocities  against 
his  people.  Repeatedly  he  attempted  to  secure  a  con- 
ference with  the  governor  at  Newcastle,  but  all  in  vain. 
Spurned,  humiliated,  wronged,  indignant  Kancamagus 
drew  around  him  the  fiery  malcontents  from  St.  Fran- 
cis and  from  the  eastern  tribes,  and  struck  his  deadly 
blow  at  Cocheco  (Dover).  In  letters  of  blood  and 
fire  his  warriors  "crossed  out  their  account"  with  the 
hated  Waldron  and  others  against  whom  they  har- 
bored long-standing  grudges.  But,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  orgy  of  fire  and 
flame,  Kancamagus  and  his  band  took  vengeance 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  those  individuals  who  had 
wronged  them,  and  deliberately  spared  some  who  had 
sliown  kindnesses  in  past  days. 

The  pious  whites  were  thrown  into  consternation 
by  this  unexpected  massacre  and  could  explain  it  only 
by  saying  that  the  Indians  were  ferocious  emissaries 
of  Satan,  or  that  the  dreadful  af¥air  was  a  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  probably  sent  in  punish- 
ment perhaps  for  their  leniency  in  dealing  with  the  ab- 
horred Quaker  heretics.  The  English  had  forgotten  the 
long-continued  dishonest  exploitation  which  had  taken 
from  the  red  man  his  lands  and  his  means  of  suste- 
nance, they  had  forgotten  Waldron's  pound-weight  fist 
and  the  treacherous  sham  fight  as  the  result  of  which 
six  Indians  had  been  hung  and  200  sold  into  slavery  in 
a  foreign  land.  They  overlooked  the  real  causes — 
causes  which  invariably  tend  to  certain  eflfects.  Blinded 
by  selfishness  and  pride  and  superstition,  they  im- 
puted to  the  Universal  Heavenly  Father  their  own 
fiendishness,  and,  with  punctilious  and  unctuous  sanc- 
timoniousness, gave  themselves  to  fasting  and  doubt- 
less called  upon  God  for  revenge. 

This  is  "as  it  was  in  the  beginning"  of  the  modern 
chapter  of  the  history  of  a  part  of  New  England. 
Greed  and  lust  for  power  and  love  of  place,  joined 
with  unscrupulous  cruelty  and  military  violence  for 
the  exploiting  of  a  well-intentioned,  but  uneducated 
and  relatively  helpless  people.  "As  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning," sad  to  say,  so  it  is  today.  False  alarms  are 
spread  by  a  servile  or  subsidized  press ;  pliant  Con- 
gresses enact  legislation  which  enables  plutocratic  plot- 
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ters  to  exploit  the  helpless  under  forms  of  law ;  with 
a  "thoroughness"  equalling  that  of  the  much-talked- 
about  "Prussianism,"  campaigns  are  deliberately  and 
systematically  organized  for  the  stampeding  of  a  mis- 
informed and  terrified  populace  into  an  anti-demo- 
cratic militarism  or  into  war  itself ;  society  wallows 
in  a  foul  hogpen  of  shameless  and  sordid  greed ;  and 
morals  and  religious  idealism  and  civilization  itself 
totter  on  the  brink  of  utter  extinction  or  an  inde- 
scribable hell — the  hell  which  is  the  inevitable  sequel 
to  the  separation  of  religion  or  politics  or  business 
from  morals,  the  hell  which  always  follows  and  always 
must  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  policy  of  exploitation 
and  military  violence. 

"As  it  was  in  the  beginning,"  so,  unhappily,  it  "is 
now."  But,  as  there  is  a  God  of  truth  and  justice 
and  love,  I  cannot  think  that  it  necessarily  "forever 
shall  be."  If  legislators  and  courts  would  cease  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  scheming  self-seekers ;  if  news- 
papers would  print  the  news  and  not  feed  out  "dope" 
manufactured  for  a  purpose  by  a  Wall  Street  bureau 
of  editors ;  if  "men  of  light  and  leading"  would  put 
public  welfare  above  party  victory  or  personal  gain ; 
if,  instead  of  "playing  the  game"  (note  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  "sport"  or  the  gambler)  of  politics  or 
finance,  men  would  earnestly  give  themselves  to  the 
sober  tasks  of  real  statesmanship ;  if  law  could  be 
for  all  instead  of  for  the  few,  and  could  be  made 
strong  enough  to  restrain  the  rich  as  efTectively  as 
it  now  punishes  the  poor ;  then  would  it  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  problem  for  the  world  family  to  de- 
vise measures  for  a  scientific  organization  of  world 
industry,  for  greater  efficiency  in  production,  and  for 
a  just  and  adequate  distribution  of  the  products  of 
toil  and  the  necessities  of  life.  On  such  a  basis,  no 
man  and  no  nation  would  lack,  for  the  waste  of  privi- 
leged plutocracy  and  of  the  flames  of  war  would  be 
eliminated.  Given  the  spirit  of  soberness  and  honest 
intention,  I  say,  and  the  problem  of  transforming  this 
earth  from  a  bear-garden  into  a  paradise  of  plenty 
would  not  be  nearly  so  difficult  as  the  problem  of  how 
to  end  war  by  more  war. 

If,  by  our  unprotesting  silence  and  by  our  votes, 
we  stupidly  consent  to  a  system  of  exploitation  ap- 
proximating so  nearly  to  perfection  that  the  despised 
bean  and  odorous  onion  even  now  are  luxuries  beyond 
the  dreams  of  any  but  blood-dripping  munitions-mil- 
lionaires, then  will  our  country  like  the  countries  of 
Europe,  be  plunged  into  a  blood-bath  from  which,  if 
we  emerge  at  all,  we  are  likely  to  emerge  sans  free 
speech,  sans  trial  by  jury,  sans  habeas  corpus,  sans  a 
freeman's  vote,  sans  self-government. 

Against  government  by  militarism,  against  govern- 
ment by  money  interests  through  militarism,  I,  for 
one,  protest.  And  if,  in  this  "land  of  the  free,"  our 
ancestral  liberties,  natural  rights  and  constitutional 
guarantees  be  treasonably  sold  out  to  dividend-seek- 
ers, I  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  objectionable  laws  of 
a  betrayed  republic,  and,  by  all  peaceful  means,  for 
conscience  sake,  resist  those  laws  which  conflict  with 
the  higher  laws  of  morality,  religion  and  human 
brotherhood.  I  would  much  rather  face  a  firing  squad 
than  "live  like  a  toad  under  a  harrow"  (to  use  Dr. 
Walter  Walsh's  words,  I  think)  and  submit  my  mind 


and  conscience  to  a  narrow-gauge,  cons*cience-hard- 
ened  army  officer,  be  he 
Rooshan, 

Or  French,  or  Turk,  or  Prooshaii, 

Or  even  an  A-mer-i-ean. 

(Apologies  to  "Pinafore.") 

Here  and  now,  in  this  gravest  crisis  in  our  nation's 
history,  I  solmenly  re-dedicate  my  one  poor  life  to 
help,  by  all  peaceable  methods,  to  change  things  for 
the  better,  to  help  put  the  Golden  Rule  into  individual 
hearts  and  into  the  organized  life  of  the  world.  If 
I  can  best  serve  the  common  good  by  being  shot  to 
death  by  government  hirelings  for  refusing  to  kill 
or  hate,  so  be  it.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  am  will- 
ing and  ready.  If  a  prison  awaits  me  for  refusing  to 
be  a  hate  "patriot"  or  a  "lick-all-creation,  hurrah- 
boys"  "American,"  then  in  a  world-embracing  love, 
I  welcome  the  stone  walls  and  iron  gates  and  prison 
fare  and  bedbugs  of  a  government  cell,  for  I  remem- 
ber that  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  and  noblest  ben- 
efactors have  languished  in  prisons.  If  slow  torture 
with  bayonets  and  ropes  and  the  unwritten  barbari- 
ties of  a  brutalized  soldiery  confront  me,  I  can  only 
pray  God  graciously  to  strengthen  me  that  I  may  not 
flinch. 

But  whatever  stern  testings  may  be  ahead,  I  like 
to  think  that  there  are  many  who  have  not  given  up 
believing  in  things  of  the  spirit,  and  who  count  not 
their  lives  dear  if  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  themselves 
they  may  help  to  awaken  a  dollar-sodden  world  from 
its  horrid  blood-madness.  And  some  day,  I  confi- 
dently believe,  real  civilization  will  begin,  when  the 
world  family,  on  a  new  basis,  will  commence  to  keep 
house  on  a  rational,  economical,  just,  brotherly  plan. 
It  may  easily  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  present 
writer  does  not  believe  that  because  a  thing  "was  in 
the  beginning"  and  "is  now,"  that  it  "ever  shall  be — 
world  without  end."  That  would  be  to  blink  all  the 
facts  of  evolution,  deny  the  possibility  and  actual 
gains  of  human  progress,  assert  the  futility  of  all  edu- 
cation, and  lapse  into  pessimistic  atheism. 

Charles  E.  Beals. 


APRIL  MUSIC. 


The  lyric  sound  of  laughter 

Fills  all  the  April  hills— 
The  joy-song  of  the  crocus. 

The  mirth  of  daffodils. 

They  ring  their  golden  changes 
Through  all  the  azure  vales ; 

The  sunny  cowslips  answer 
Athwart  the  reedy  swales. 

Far  down  the  woodland  aisle-ways 

The  trillium's  voice 'is  heard; 
The  little  wavering  wind-flowers 
,  Join  in  with  jocund  word. 

The  white  cry  of  the  dogwood 

Mounts  up  against  the  sky ; 
The  breath  of  violet  music 

Upon  the  breeze  goes  by. 

Give  me  to  hear,  O  April, 

These  choristers  of  thine 
Calling  across  the  distance 

Serene  and  hyaline. 

To  clear  my  clouded  vision, 
Bedimmed  and  dulled  so  long. 

And  heal  my  aching  spirit 
With  fragrance  that  is  song ! 
The  Independent.  -^Clinton  ScoUard. 
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Seventh  Congress  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Rehgious 
Liberals 

Pittsburgh,  March  6-8,  1917 

The  Seventh  Congress  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Religious  Liberals  was  held,  by  invitation  of  liberal 
clergymen  and  churches  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  that 
city  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  the  present  month. 
The  program  of  sixteen  pages  which  had  been  pre- 
pared and  sent  in  advance  to  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration and  the  churches  co-operating,  was  impressive 
by  the  largeness  and  timeliness  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented for  discussion  and  the  representative  qualitv 
and  ability  of  the  speakers.  No  feature  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  more  significant  or  more  fully  realized  the 
ideals  of  the  Federation  than  the  list  of  the  local 
committee  which  extended  the  invitation.  It  consisted 
of  twenty-eight  clergymen,  including  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  belonging  to  fifteen  dififerent  de- 
nominations. It  shows  what  can  be  done  in  almost 
any  American  community  to  secure  an  expression  of 
fellowship  beyond  the  lines  of  sect  and  creed,  provided 
the  avowedly  liberal  ministers  and  churches  in  said 
city,  through  the  weight  of  their  characters  and  the 
largeness  of  their  spirit,  possess  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  the  religious  community. 

Pittsburgh  has  long  been  noted  for  its  conserva- 
tism in  religion  and  politics.  It  was  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  learn  how  hospitable  to  differences  in  theo- 
logical opinion,  how  truly  liberal  many  of  its  clergy 
and  laity  are.  But  this  expression  of  sympathy  was 
due  very  largely  to  the  long  and  irenic  ministries  in 
that  city  of  such  well-known  liberals  as  Dr.  L.  Walter 
Mason,  for  seventeen  years  past  the  beloved  minister 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Levy, 
who  ior  an  equal  period  has  been  Rabbi  of  the  great 
Reform  Jewish  Congregation  Rodeph  Shalom  and  a 
power  for  the  higher  interests  of  the  city,  and  Dr. 
Carl  A.  Voss,  pastor  of  the  Gemian  American  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  Church,  which  includes  over  six 
thousand  souls  in  its  parish  register,  and  a  graduate 
and  trustee  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
which  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  devoted  labors 
and  large  influence. 

To  the  regard  felt  for  these  men,  and  their  ready 
assumption  of  the  burden  of  the  work  needed  to 
assure  local  co-operation  with  the  Congress,  must  be 
cTiiefly  ascribed  its  success.  Recognition  is  due  also 
to  Rev.  Charles  E.  Snyder  of  the  North  Side  Uni- 
tarian Church,  who,  as  Secretary  of  'the  local  com- 
mittee, displayed  executive  ability  and  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  aims  of  the  Federation. 

The  meetings  were  held  under  great  disadvantage 
as  regards  the  weather.  The  heaviest  snowstorm  of 
the  season,  followed  by  a  sudden  thaw,  and  this  again 
by  freezing  cold,  deterred  many  from  attendance,  yet 
the  opening  session  in  the  splendid  Hebrew  Temple 
found  a  responsive  audience  of  750  people  to  greet 
the  Congress.  The  introductory  service  conducted 
by  Dr.  Levy  was  mo.st  impressive.  His  reading  of 
the  beautiful  prayers  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  wel- 
come to  the  ministers,  fourteen  of  whom  sat  on  the 
rostrum  with  him,  was  like  a  benediction  invoked 
upon  the  pacific  and  friendly  purpose  which  brought 
them  together.     The  President  of  the  Federation, 


Professor  Jesse  H.  Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  speak- 
ing without  notes  but  with  clarity  and  charm,  gave 
a  social  interpretation  to  the  term  Religious  Liberal, 
and  plead  for  greater  devotion  to  human  service, 
social  justice  and  international  peace  and  good  will. 
The  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.,  fol- 
lowed with  a  definition  of  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the 
Federation  in  striving  for  a  fellowship  based,  not  on 
uniformity  of  creed  or  rite,  but  on  moral  sympathies, 
mutual  forbearance  and  respect,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  human  and  social  work  men  of  widely  differ- 
ing faiths  might  unitedly  engage  in.  Rabbi  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Rosenau  of  Baltimore,  President  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  spoke  with  fire  and 
force  on  the  relations  which  Reform  Judaism  should 
have  to  this  movement  for  larger  fellowship.  The 
concluding  address  was  given  by  Reverend  Frederick 
Tower  Galpin,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Pittsburgh,  who  gave  a  genial  welcome 
to  the  delegates  and  affirmed  his  faith  in  religious 
freedom,  progress  and  charity.  Nearly  a  hundred 
new  members  were  added  to  the  Federation  at  this 
meeting  which  auspiciously  opened  the  Congress. 

At  the  business  session  held  the  next  morning  in 
the  North  Side  Unitarian  Church,  the  usual  reports 
from  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  accepted.  A  bal- 
ance of  $351.56  was  reported  on  hand.  It  was  also 
announced  that  the  Universalist,  Liberal  Friend,  and 
Unitarian  fellowships  had  officially  recognized  and 
joined  the  Federation,  and  other  bodies  were  consid- 
ering the  matter.  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  J. 
Barnard  Walton,  the  new  General  Secretary  of  the 
advancement  committee  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  Philadelphia,  by  Reverend  Carl  A.  Voss, 
D.  D.,  President  of  the  German  Evangelical  Churches 
of  North  America,  Reverend  Lee  S.  McCollester, 
President  of  the  Universalist  General  Convention,  and 
Reverend  Minot  O.  Simons  of  Cleveland,  represent- 
ing the  Unitarian  body.  Reverends  G.  Herbert  Ekins 
of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  George  B. 
Richards,  Emanuel  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Wil- 
liam A.  Prosser,  United  Peoples  Church,  and  others 
of  the  local  clergy  also  addressed  the  meeting,  express- 
ing their  sympathy  with  the  general  purposes  of  ,the 
Federation. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"The  National  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals, 
met  in  Pittsburgh  March  6-8,  1917,  representing  many 
and  widely  differing  organizations,  with  many  and 
widely  differing  details  of  faith,  find  side  by  side  with 
these  differences  a  great  body  of  common  ideals  and 
common  purposes. 

"1.  We  believe  that  society  exists  for  man  and  not 
for  the  things  he  makes. 

"We  believe,  therefore,  that  in  all  industries  the 
interests  of  the  worker  should  precede  the  interests 
of  the  work. 

"The  things  which  can  be  produced  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  human  deterioration  should  not  be  produced 
at  all. 

"2.  We  believe  that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
world  belong  essentially  to  mankind  and  their  title 
cannot  be  alienated. 

"We  believe,  therefore,  that  society  as  organized  in 
governments  should  see  that  the  actual  wealth  of  the 
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world  is  held  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
and  not  for  any  restricted  group., 

"We  deplore  the  growth  of  a  caste  system  based 
on  wealth,  often  growing  out  of  undue  appropriation 
of  natural  resources. 

"3.  Since  our  interest  is  in  mankind  it  cannot  be 
restricted  to  race  or  nation.  We  do  not  desire  the 
advantage  of  any  one  people  at  the  expense  of  any 
other.  Reasonable  conference,  not  conflict,  must  gov- 
ern the  mutual  relation  of  nations.  War  can  only 
confuse  their  mutual  understandings  and  delay  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purposes.  We  strongly  en- 
dorse the  patient  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  this  nation  at  peace  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  his  prophetic  utterances  for  an  inter- 
national understanding  to  prevent  future  wars. 

"4.  We  desire  to  express  once  more  our  central 
conviction  that  true  and  enduring  religious  fellowship 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  uniformity  either  of  belief 
or  worship.  Oneness  of  moral  sympathy,  united  tes- 
tirnony  for  justice  and  righteousness,  and  co-oper- 
ation for  human  and  social  service  are  possible  beyond 
the  lines  of  sect  or  creed.  Not  by  the  amalgamation 
of  existing  forms  and  doctrines,  or  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  an  'irreducable  minimum'  of  belief  and 
practice ;  only  by  the  voluntary  federation  of  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  the  community  with  mutual  respect 
and  sympathy,  for  united  testimony  and  service  amidst 
large  varieties  of  thought  and  church  connection,  can 
real  and  effective  religious  fellowship  be  established; 
for  while  'intellectual  sympathies  are  limited,  moral 
sympathies  are  universal.'  " 

The  visiting  members  of  the  Federation  had  been 
invited  to  attend  the  monthly  luncheon  of  the  Pitts- 
bugh  Chamber  of  Commerce' at  the  William  Pitt  Ho- 
tel, and  to  furnish  the  speaker  for  the  occasion.  Be- 
fore a  gathering  of  over  five  hundred  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard 
of  the  Nezv  York  Evening  Post,  who  had  been  selected 
for  this  service,  spoke  on  the  present  duty  of  hesi- 
tation, calmness  of  spirit,  and  a  patriotism  guided 
by  good  judgment  and  a  large-hearted  interpretation 
of  human  and  world-wide  interests.  Incidentally  he 
defended  the  right  of  the  minority  of  twelve  Senators 
in  Congress  to  their  own  opinion  and  course  of  action, 
and  exposed  the  dangers  in  the  military  measure  now 
before  Congress  to  establish  universal  compulsory 
service  in  the  United  States,  involving  as  he  showed 
the  largest  standing  army  of  any  nation  in  the  world 
and  the  biggest  navy. 

It  was  a  brave  thing  to  bring  up  this  subject,  for 
Pittsburgh  is  a  great  center  of  munition  manufacture, 
of  huge  capitalized  industries  and  strong  pro-ally  and 
pro-war  sentiment.  But  such  was  .the  moral  earnest- 
ness, the  persuasiveness  and  tact  of  the  speaker,  and 
his  patriotic  spirit  that  he  was  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  even  applauded.  It  was  a  trib- 
ute to  both  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  one 
who  addressed  them.  Among  those  present  were 
some  twenty  trustees  of  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  who  were  holding  an  important  session  in 
Pittsburgh  at  the  time,  and  participated,  as  far  as 
able,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  evening  at  the  Emory  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  another  large  audience,  despite  the^  inclement 
weather,  had  gathered  to  listen  to  three  fine  addresses 


on  "World-Peace,"  by  three  speakers,  Mrs.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer,  Vice-President  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party,  Reverend  Doctor  Frederick  Lynch  of  New 
York,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Peace  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  LL.  D.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  gracious  than  the  welcome  and 
introductions  of  Reverend  Doctor  Luther  Freeman, 
pastor  of  the  church.  Here,  too,  new  members  were 
added  to  the  Federation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  session  was  held  at 
the  Smithfield  German  Evangelical  Church,  a  large 
and  beautiful  Gothic  structure  now  in  the  heart  of 
the  mercantile  section  of  the  city  and  soon  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  inroads  of  business.  A  property  valu- 
tion  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  makes  it  too  costly 
a  luxury  for  the  church  to  maintain  any  longer  for 
its  private  use.  The  religious  services,  which  intro- 
duced every  session  of  the  Congress,  were  conducted 
by  Reverend  Wyatt  Brown  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  Reverend  S.  M. 
Lindsay  of  the  Baptist  Church,  the  full  choir  and  or- 
gan of  Doctor  Voss'  church  assisting.  Three  papers 
on  "Religious  Reconstruction"  were  read  to  a  deeply 
interested  audience  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
many  of  them  clergymen  and  students  of  theology. 
Reverend  Doctor  Richard  W.  Boynton  of  Buflfalo 
spoke  orr  "The  Need  for  a  New  Vision  of  God."  It 
was  a  remarkable  and  valuable  paper,  which,  we  trust, 
will  be  heard  in  Boston  during  the  coming  anniver- 
saries. 

Reverend  Doctor  Lee  S.  McCollester,  Dean  of  Tufts 
College  Divinity  School,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress,  followed  with  a  fine,  scholarly  paper  on 
"The  Religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Modern  World." 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Martin,  A.  M.,  assistant  leader  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society  of  New  York  City,  and  a 
speaker  of  unusual  attractiveness  and  persuasive 
power,  spoke  on  "The  Rebirth  of  the  Immortal  Hope," 
which  he  based  mainly  on  the  Universality  and  Eter- 
nity of  the  Ethical  nature  of  man. 

These  addresses  and  one  by  Reverend  William  B. 
Sullivan  of  New  York  on  "A  Revival  of  Religious 
Experience,"  which  he  was  prevented  by  sudden  indis- 
position from  delivering,  will  be  printed  in  the  forth- 
coming annual  report  of  the  Federation,  together  with 
other  addresses  and  proceedings  at  the  Congress. 
This  report  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  society. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  at  the  Parish 
House  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  another  down- 
town temple.  Its  rector,  Reverend  Edward  S.  Trav- 
ers,  conducted  the  opening  service.  Reverend  Leon 
O.  Williams,  minister  of  the  First  Universalist 
Church,  Buflfalo,  read  a  thoughtful,  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  "Facing  the  New  Social  Order.''  It  dealt 
mainly  with  the  more  thorough  application  of  the 
modern  science  of  psychology  to  social  problems. 
The  papers  and  addresses  that  followed  were  of  a 
practical  order.  Mr.  Morris  Knowles,  a  prominent 
civil  engineer,  and  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survev 
Commission,  spoke  on  "The  Social  Responsibility  of 
Industry,"  and  Reverend  Doctor  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
of  Chicago  on  the  Spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
American  Society.  Doctor  Oberholtzer,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Film  Censors,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  motion  picture. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  films  submitted  to  his  board 
were  melodramatic,  i.  e.,  thev  dealt  with  crime  and 
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sex  problems,  20  per  cent  were  slap-stick  comedy,  usu- 
ally violent  and  vulgar,  10  per  cent  were  artistic  and 
instructive.  The  tendency  was  to  make  the  films 
even  more  vulgar,  violent  and  indecent.  Recently 
child-birth  scenes  had  been  offered  the  censors.  Mr. 
J.  J.  O'Connor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Child  Welfare  So- 
ciety gave  his  experience  in  trying  to  induce  the  mo- 
tion picture  houses  to  take  into  consideration  the  moral 
influence  of  their  productions  on  the  children  who 
attended  them.  Mr.  Caplan  told  of  the  campaign 
against  films  inculcating  sectarian  hatred  and  preju- 
dice. Doctor  C.  W.  Wendte  reported  on  recent  Brit- 
ish and  German  legislation  to  save  childhood  from  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  movie.  Reverend  F.  S.  C. 
Wicks  of  Indianapolis  advised  that  parents  were  the 
best  censors,  and  advocated  an  earnest  and  concerted 
effort  by  the  churches  to  arouse  their  parishioners 
and  the  general  community  to  the  evils  which  attend 
the  cinema  as  now  conducted. 

The  final  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Doctor  L.  Walter  Mason  con- 
ducting the  service.  It  was  a  dismal  night  without, 
but  within  the  handsome  church  a  goodly  audience 
had  gathered  to  listen  to  two  addresses  on  Nationality 
and  World-Brotherhood  by  S.  K.  Ratcliffe  of  England 
and  Doctor  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago.  Both 
were  admirable  in  their  respective  way  and  supple- 
mented each  other.  The  meeting  closed  with  an  ad- 
dress, terse  and  witty,  by  Julian  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  eminent  as  a  citizen  and  designer  of  the 
great  steel  plants  that  encircle  the  city.  President 
Holmes  and  Doctor  Wendte  responded  briefly  on 
behalf  of  the  Federation.  The  latter  gave  the  closing 
benediction,  and  the  Congress  came  to  a  happy  ending. 

It  had  again  shown  conclusively  that  the  National 
Federation  has  a  unique  and  important  mission  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  United  States,  and  also  left  be- 
hind pleasant  memories  which  are  to  be  perjietuated 
in  Pittsburgh  by  a  recently  formed  Liberal  Ministers' 
Club.  It  consists  of  some  twenty-five  ministers  of 
fifteen  different  denominations,  including  the  Jewish 
fellowship.  The  meetings  are  to  be  held  every  six 
weeks  and  will  consist  of  a  common  mean,  a  paper  and 
discussion.  No  better  result  of  the  Congress  could 
have  been  desired.  Charles  W.  Wendte. 


QUAKERISM  A  LEAVEN. 

I  have  no  temple  and  no  creed, 

I  celebrate  no  mystic  rite, 
The  human  heart  is  all  I  need. 

Wherein  I  worship  day  and  night. 

The  human  heart  is  all  I  need, 
For  I  have  found  God  ever  there; 

Love  is  the  one  sufficient  creed. 
And  comradeship  the  purest  prayer. 

I  bow  not  down  to  any  book, 

No  written  page  holds  me  in  awe ; 

For  when  on  one  friend's  face  I  look 
I  read  the  Prophets  and  the  Law. 
The  Intelligencer.  — Robert  Norwood. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Luther 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

IX. 

George  Fox  1624-1691 

"Walk  by  the  inner  light." 

George  Fox,  the  most  modern  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Reformation,  comes  very  near  to  the  heart  of  every 
liberal.  His  story  is  one  of  spiritual  emancipation ; 
he  had  to  shake  himself  loose  from  the  traditions, 
conventions  and  legalities  of  his  time.  His  name  is 
one  to  be  loved  and  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  material- 
ism and  to  majorities. 

The  Friends  probably  have  never  numbered  over 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
Even  in  the  city  of  "Brotherly  Love,"  the  city  of 
their  own  foundation,  the  Quakers  would  probably 
be  outvoted  two  to  one.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
exerted  a  tremendous  influence  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  perhaps  more  easily  felt  in  this  coun- 
try. In  theological  emancipation  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought,  they  have  been  a  factor  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  consistent  and  persistent  temperance  work- 
ers and  the  only  religious  body  that  has  persistently 
and  continuously  kept  the  banners  of  peace  floating. 
With  them  there  is  no  balancing  of  arguments,  no 
"waiting  until  this  war  is  over,"  but  a  deep  conviction 
that  war  is  everlastingly  wicked  and  has  no  possible 
justification  in  a  civilized  community. 

The  story  of  the  Quaker  movement  is  a  big  one, 
and  in  the  study  of  but  four  names  we  see  the  growth 
of  modern  thought  in  religion  and  politics:  George 
Fox,  William  Penn,  Elias  Hicks  and  Lucretia  Mott. 

Glancing  at  them  in  time  we  have  some  interesting 
figures : 

George  Fox  was  born  in  1624,  died  in  1691 — 67. 

William  Penn  came  20  years  later  (1644-1718) — 84. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  25  years  old  when  Fox  was  born 
(1599-1658)— 59. 

John  Milton  was  16  years  old  when  Fox  was  born  (1608- 
1674)— 66. 

John  Bunyan  came  four  years  later  (1628-1688) — 60. 
Elias  Hicks  came  24  years  after  Fox  was  born  (1748- 
1830)— 88. 

Lucretia  Mott  was  born  102  years  after  Fox  died  (1793- 
1880)— 87. 

George  Fox  was  humbly  born,  judged  by  the  popu- 
larities. His  father,  Christopher  Fox,  won  the  title 
from  his  neighbors  of  "Righteous  Christer."  His 
mother  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  marked  char- 
acter and  exerted  a  great  conscious  influence  upon  the 
boy. 

Fox  was  a  troublesome  personality  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave.  He  was  a  perplexity  to  his  parents,  an 
annoyance  to  his  associates  and  a  source  of  continual 
irritation  to  the  leaders  of  his  time;  all  of  which 
sprang  from  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  things  spir- 
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itual  and  his  exceptional  ethical  sense.  We  have  no 
account  of  his  schoohng,  but  he  was  early  apprenticed 
to  a  cobbler  in  the  neighborhood  of  Drayton,  where 
he  was  born.  His  cobbler  was  also  a  farmer  and 
George  divided  his  time  between  the  cobbler's  bench 
and  the  sheepfold. 

Fox  early  kept  a  dairy  and  we  get  at  his  inner  life, 
his  early  experiences,  from  his  own  writings.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  his  pastor,  a  Puritan  and  probably  a 
Separatist,  admitted  that  George  bothered  him  after 
every  sermon  for  further  explanation  of  the  text  and 
that  he  sometimes  gave  a  better  interpretation  than 
he  himself  had  been  able  to  offer. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had  business  at  a 
Fair  and  tells  of  his  experience  there: 

One  of  my  cousins  whose  name  was  Bradford,  a  pro- 
fessor (of  religion)  and  having  another  professor  with  him, 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  drink  part  of  a  jug  of  beer  with 
them ;  and  I  being  thirsty,  went  in  with  them,  for  I  loved  any 
that  had  a  sense  of  good,  or  that  did  seek  after  the  Lord. 
When  we  had  drunk  a  glass  apiece,  they  began  to  drink 
healths,  and  called  for  more  drink,  agreeing  together  that  he 
who  would  not  drink  should  pay  all.  I  was  grieved  that 
any  that  made  profession  of  religion  should  do  so.  They 
grieved  me  very  much,  never  having  had  such  a  thing  put  to 
me  before  by  any  sort  of  people,  wherefore  I  rose  up  to  go 
and  putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket  I  took  out  a  groat  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  before  them  and  said,  "If  it  be  so  I  will 
leave  you."  So  I  went  away  and  when  I  had  done  what  busi- 
ness I  had  to  do,  I  returned  home,  but  did  not  go  to  bed  that 
night,  nor  could  I  sleep,  but  sometimes  walked  up  and  down, 
and  sometimes  prayed  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto 
me,  "Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into  vanity,  and 
old  people  into  the  earth ;  thou  must  forsake  all,  both  young 
and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a  stranger  unto  all." 

In  this  we  have  a  hint  of  the  remarkable  career  of 
a  man  who  always  took  his  instructions  from  within. 
He  early  became  agitated  with  religious  problems  and 
consulted  a  number  of  priests.  One  he  found  like  an 
"empty  cask."  Another,  Dr.  Cradock  of  Coventry, 
became  too  infuriated  to  give  religious  advice  because 
when  walking  in  his  garden  George  inadvertently 
stepped  on  a  flower  bed.  Of  still  another,  one 
Macham,  "a  priest  of  high  account,"  he  writes : 

He  would  needs  give  me  some  physic,  and  I  was  to  have 
been  let  blood,  but  they  could  not  get  one  drop  of  blood  from 
me,  either  in  arms  or  head,  my  body  being,  as  it  were,  dried 
up  with  sorrows,  grief  and  troubles,  which  were  so  great 
upon  me  that  I  could  have  wished  I  had  never  been  born,  or 
that  I  had  been  born  blind,  that  I  might  not  have  seen  wick- 
edness or  vanity;  and  deaf,  that  I  might  never  have  heard 
vain  and  wicked  words,  or  the  Lord's  name  blasphemed. 

'  Fox  was  a  psychic  man ;  that  is,  he  placed  himself 
in  close  contact  with  the  unseen  and  intangible.  There 
came  to  him  a  series  of  "openings." 
He  walked  in  a  field,  when 

The  Lord  opened  unto  me,  that  being  bred  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to  fit  or  qualify  men  to  be 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  I  wondered  at  it,  because  it  was  the 
common  belief  of  people. 

At  another  time  it  was  "opened"  to  him  that  the 
Lord  did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands.  He 
refused  to  speak  of  the  churches  as  other  than  "Stee- 
ple Houses."    His  five  main  contentions  were : 

1.  The  Inner  Light.  A  man  should  abide  by  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  heart.  "Christ  had  illuminated 
every  man."  Of  course  as  a  result  came  the  disuse 
of  sacraments,  the  abandonment  of  the  liturgy,  the 
adoption  of  the  silent  worship  and  the  unpaid  min- 
istry. 

2.  It  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to  live  without  sin. 


The  Methodist  doctrine  of  sanctification  was  one  of 
the  cardinal  points. 

3.  The  avoidance  of  all  swearing,  even  to  judiciary 
oaths.  (Oath-taking  was  then  the  corner-stone  of 
the  commonwealth.) 

4.  Hat  worship.  The  Lord  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons and  hat  wearers  demonstrate  their  independence 
of  power.  Over  and  over  again  Fox  was  cast  into 
prison  because  he  would  not  take  off  his  hat. 

5.  War  is  unlawful.  This  brought  him  in  conflict 
with  the  Thirty-seventh  Article  of  the  Church,  "Of 
the  Civil  Magistrates,"  in  which  all  authority,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  is  declared  vested  in  the  Queen, 
or  "godly  Princes," 

.  .•  .  that  they  should  rule  all  states  and  degrees  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  Ecclesiastical 
or  Ternporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn 
and  evil-doers. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm 
of  England.    .  . 

It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of 
the  Magistrate,  to  wear  weapons  and  to  serve  in  the  wars. 

There  came  a  time  when  it  was  "opened"  to  Fox 
that  he  should  bear  testimony  more  valiantly  than 
as  a  cobbler.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  one  passage 
in  Carlyle  is  his  account,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pro- 
fessor Teufelsdrockh,  of  the  way  Fox  left  the  cob- 
bler's bench : 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  Modern  history 
is  not  the  Diet  of  Worms,  still  less  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Austerlitz,  Peterloo,  or  any  other  battle,  but  an  incident 
passed  carelessly  over  by  most  Historians  and  treated  with 
some  degree  of  ridicule  by  others ;  namely,  George  Fox's 
making  to  himself  a  suit  of  leather. 

Read  the  whole  account,  which  is  a  great  appreci- 
ation of  Fox's  place  in  history. 

His  "suit  of  leather"  was  no  figure  of  speech,  for 
thus  clothed  he  started  on  his  missionary  journeys. 
Wherever  he  went  he  left  behind  a  little  band  of 
"Friends"  or  Quakers,  so  named  by  a  judge  in  de- 
rision, because  Fox  so  often  said,  "Tremble  ye  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord." 

When  twenty-eight,  at  Swarthmoor,  Wales,  he 
found  friends  in  Judge  Fels  and  his  wife,  in  whose 
home  he  was  always  a  welcome  and  honored  guest. 
Some  eleven  years  after  the  judge  died,  when  Fox 
was  well  up  in  the  forties,  it  was  "opened"  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  marry  Margaret  Fels.  The  story  of  the 
marriage  is  exceptional  because  it  worked  well,  al- 
though Fox  did  not  allow  the  marriage  contract  to 
limit  his  service  or  obliterate  his  obligations  to  the 
cause. 

Fox  had  aspirations  for  world  conquest  by  the  spirit. 
He  visited  Holland,  traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  went  to  Barbadoes  under  English  protec- 
tion, also  Jamaica  and  from  there  sailed  to  x\merica. 
He  hardly  dare  land  on  New  England  shores,  where 
several  Quakers  had  been  hung,  but  an  open  door 
and  welcome  was  granted  him  in  Maryland  by  Lord 
Baltimore,  a  Catholic.  He  ventured  to  go  to'  New- 
port, R.  I.  Although  Roger  Williams  did  not  Hke 
his  doctrine  he  was  willing  to  ride  miles  in  an  open 
boat  to  debate  with  him. 

If  he  had  had  greater  intellectuality  Fox  probably 
would  have  been  the  first  Free  Religious  Leader.  As 
it  is,  all  posterity  will  agree  that  he  was  a  lovable 
man,  a  gentle  spirit  with  never  a  reproach  on  his 
character,  but  was  considered  pestiferous  because  he 
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stood  persistently  for  things  of  the  inner  Hfe,  freedom 
from  form  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul. 

William  Penn  was  born  when  Fox  was  twenty  years 
old.  The  story  of  his  finally  laying  aside  his  sword, 
even  though  he  thought  he  owed  it  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
is  interesting.  His  coming  to  America  and  estabhsh- 
ing  relations  with  the  Indians,  satisfying  them  and 
treating  them  as  property  owners,  is  a  story  too  much 
neglected  in  our  histories. 

Elias  Hicks  of  Philadelphia  brings  Fox  down  to 
date.  He  was  the  heretical  Quaker  who  discarded 
the  Trinitarian  interpretation.  He  became  a  great 
leader  of  the  anti-slavery  forces,  which  issue  became 
so  vital  as  to  cause  a  schism  in  the  Quaker  body. 

In  the  ftdlness  of  time  came  one,  maybe  the  biggest 
woman  in  American  history,  Lucretia  Mott,  whose 
face  with  that  of  Horace  Mann  make  the  two  most 
beautiful  I  know  of  in  American  annals. 


In  connection  with  this  lesson  read  Whittier's  po- 
ems, "My  Soul  and  I,"  "The  Eternal  Goodness,"  "My 
Master,"  "The  Quaker  Alumni"  and  his  masterpiece, 
"Revelation." 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Name  the  four  great  names  in  Quaker  history. 

(2)  Who  were  Fox's  contemporaries? 

(3)  What  was  Fox's  great  rule? 

(4)  When  did  Fox  come  to  America?  What  portions 
did  he  visit? 

(5)  What  were  his  five  great  contentions? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  of  Unity  : — 

The  letter  by  Mr.  Edward  Congreve  commenting 
on  the  article  by  Mr.  Rowland  Usher  seems  to  me  to 
carry  out  the  exaggerated  and  mistaken  idealism  which 
was  so  surprising  in  Mr.  Usher's  article  in  the  Nezv 
Republic.  One  feels  like  saying,  "For  Heaven's  sake 
what  did  yoti  expect  in  a  world  like  this?" 

Germany  has  let  loose  some  awful  and  uncontrol- 
lable forces  and  they  cannot  be  brought  into  control 
by  gentle  good  nature.  The  conference  which  Ger- 
many refused  in  1914  she  cannot  expect  to  have  ac- 
cepted in  a  sweet  spirit  at  her  suggestion  in  1916.  Ger- 
many spoke  as  a  victor.  She  deserved  to  be  answered 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  Allies  stated  their  terms,  and 
whatever  their  exaggerations,  they  served  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations.  Germany  should  have  stated  her 
terms  and  then  all  irreconcilable  statements  could 
have  been  reconciled  by  negotiation.  But  she  refused 
and  consequently  the  sincerity  of  her  peace  proposal 
is  open  to  question.  It  seems  more  than  likely  it  was 
made  for  political  reasons  at  home.  Germany  would 
never  have  understood  magnanimity  and  not  only 
wotild  it  have  been  futile  to  have  shown  it  to  her,  but 
any  regret  on  our  part  that  the  Allies  did  not  show 
it  is  a  mistaken  idealism.  The  time  for  magnanimity 
has  not  yet  come. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Cleveland,  0.  Minot  Simons. 


SEEDS. 

The  seeds  I  cuddle  in  my  hands  are  dreams — 

The  waiting  earth  and  dew, 
The  wind  and  rain,  the  sun  with  magic  beams 

Will  make  them  all  come  true. 
The  Craftsman.  — Aileen  Cleveland  Jiiggins. 


Do  You  Want  War? 


The  Emergency  Anti-^\'ar  Committee,  Room  1506, 
116  South  Michigan  Avemie,  Chicago,  sends  us  the 
following  information  and  stiggestions  of  things  to  be 
done  by  those  who  still  feel  that  this  country  should 
not  go  to  war. 

1.  Word  from  friends  in  Washington  emphasizes 
the  need  for  each  individual  who  does  not  want  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  European  War,  to  send 
President  Wilson  a  telegram,  letter  or  postcard  to  that 
effect,  to  reach  Washington  on  the  first  or  second  of 
April — eariier  if  possible.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  is  still  anxious  to  learn  the  will  of 
the  people  in  this  matter. 

2.  The  new  Congress  has  been  called  in  special 
session  on  April  2nd.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  all  congressmen,  whether  favoring  or  opposing 
war,  should  be  at  once  informed  of  the  people's  will. 
W^ill  you  not  at  once  copy  the  declarations  given  below 
upon  postcards  or  embody  them  in  letters  or  tele- 
grams, add  your  name  and  address,  and  send  to  the 
President,  to  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette  and  Con- 
gressman William  E.  Mason,  to  the  two  United  States 
Senators  from  your  state,  to  the  representative  from 
your  district,  and  to  the  congressmen  at  large,  if  your 
state  has  any?  Address  all  these  gentlemen  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Immediate  action  is  imperative  in  this 
work.' 

If  you  represent  any  anti-war  group,  or  can  arrange 
for  their  distribution  in  any  way,  have  a  quantity  of 
mailing  cards  printed  like  the  one  given  below  and  give 
them  out  to  all  who  will  use  them.  Additional  copies 
may  also  be  secured  from  the  Committee  at  the  above 
address. 

1.  I  oppose  the  declaration  of  war  in  the  present 
crisis. 

2.  I  favor  an  advisory  referendum  vote  of  the 
people  before  any  declaration  of  war  except  in  case  of 
invasion. 

3.  I  urge  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Commission 
to  consider  the  questions  at  issue  between  this  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  Germany. 

4.  I  oppose  all  tiniversal  service  and  conscription 
and  drastic  spy  acts. 

Name  

Address  


THY  NEIGHBOUR'S  HEART. 

There's  a  little  green  . lane  in  every  heart, 

Though  shadeless  and  dusty  its  highways  burn  ; 
In  a  byway  moist  with  mosses  and  fern. 

Green  trees  are  leafy  and  wild  brooks  start. 

'Tis  a  close-hidden  lane,  and  you  may  not  know 
Where  to  look  for  its  deep,  secluded  green. 
But  some  finer  fragrance,  an  air  serene, 

A  starry  blossom, — its  hiding  will  show. 

Though  fiery  the  sun,  and  worldly  the  mart, 
The  real  man  lingers  in  this  sweet  place. 
'Tis  a  piece  of  his  childhood's  diviner  grace. 

Be  sure  that  you  find  it, — your  neighbour's  heart ! 

— Mary  C.  Bishop. 


Thursday,  March  29. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECON- 
CILIATION. 


125  East  Twenty-seventh  St., 
New  York  City,  Feb.  10,  1917. 

To  Men  and  Women  of  Good-Will 
Throughout  the  United  States: 
In  this  moment  of  national  crisis,  it 
is  in  the  heart  of  every  true  citizen  to 
give  his  full  measure  of  service  to  his 
country.  The  great  Republic  which  we 
love  is  in  its  hour  of  trial.  Its  respon- 
sibility and  need  are  calling  for  the 
highest  loyalty  of  all.  Yet  there  have 
been  few  moments  in  history  when  we 
could  so  little  afiford  to  render  our 
country  ill-considered  service.  What 
the  United  States  now  does  may  deter- 
mine not  simply  its  own  course  for  a 
few  years,  but  the  future  of  nations, 
of  whole  peoples,  of  humanity,  for  cen- 
turies. The  primary  duty  of  each  of 
us  is  a  dispassionate  endeavor  to  pene- 
trate through  the  maze  of  political  com- 
plications to  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  upon  which  only 
can  national  conduct  of  permanent 
value  be  based. 

I. 

The  immediate  legal  issue  is  the  right 
of  American  citizens  to  pursue  their 
legitimate  business  on  the  high  seas 
freely  in  accordance  with  international 
law.  This  is,  without  doubt,  important 
enough;  yet  beside  the  deeper  moral  is- 
sues it  sinks  into  relative  insignificance. 
The  crucial  fact  in  today's  world  situ- 
ation is  not  infraction  of  international 
rules,  but  contempt  for  humanity  and 
ruthless  disregard  of  moral  and  spirit* 
ual  principles.  These  are  the  deeper 
wrongs  which  every  man  and  woman 
who  reverences  human  nature  instinc- 
tively condemns.  The  task  of  the 
United  States  in  this  decisive  hour  is 
not  chiefly  to  vindicate  a  legal  right,  but 
to  uphold  the  principles  by  which  men 
live. 

II. 

Germany's  new  submarine  policy  has 
staggered  the  world.  To  condone  so 
great  a  wrong  against  mankind  would 
be  disloyal  to  every  principle  of  human- 
ity. The  impulse  comes  to  leap  to  arms. 


If  by  this  means  right  could  be  vindi- 
cated, no  offer  of  life  could  be  too  prod- 
igal, no  expenditure  of  wealth  too  great. 

Yet  it  is  not  by  war  with  Germany 
that  the  United  States  can  champion  the 
moral  order  of  Christendom.  This 
moral  order  is  a  system  of  moral  and 
spiritual  relationships  between  human 
beings,  and  these  relationships  whether 
between  a  few  persons  or  between  na- 
tions, rest  ultimately  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  individuals.  Wrong  can  be  suc- 
cessfully opposed  only  by  making  men 
righteous.  Not  a  nation  defeated,  but 
the  nations  won  to  righteousness  is  what 
the  world  needs. 

It  is  not  simply  that  war  with  Ger- 
many would  be  a  colossal  expenditure 
of  life  and  wealth — a  diversion  of  na- 
tional resources  which  would  arrest  so- 
cial progress  for  untold  years.  But  the 
tragedy  of  such  a  war  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  human  welfare  would  be 
that  after  all  the  price  paid,  after  all  the 
loss  of  life,  the  blood-sweat  and  the 
anguish,  it  would  be  found  to  have  de- 
feated its  own  ends.  That  all  the  san- 
guinary conflicts  of  history  have  done 
no  more  to  make  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness effective  is  due  to  no  strange 
miscarriage  of  fate.  It  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  method  of  war  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  order.  The  method  of 
war,  instead  of  defending,  inevitably 
shatters  moral  principles.  In  making  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  its  supreme  object, 
it  subordinates  the  moral  law  to  military 
necessity.  In  its  wholesale  destruction 
of  men  by  men,  in  engendering  wide- 
spread hatred  and  distrust,  it  violates 
that  reverence  for  personality  which  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  demanding  absolute  obedience  to  mili- 
tary authority  and  the  surrender  of  the 
right  to  act  according  to  conscience,  it 
cuts  at  the  very  life-root  of  moral  being. 
However  just  a  cause  may  be,  the  method 
of  war  is  intrinsically  and  incurably  evil, 
and  therefore  self-defeating. 

III. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  nation  to 
have  courage  to  go  forward  in  a  better 
way.    This  is  the  hour  for  us  to  dare  to 


make  trial  of  the  will  to  love  as  the 
effective  power  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  order.  Hitherto, 
mankind  has  made  feeble  use  of  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  love  and  good- 
will. We  have  regarded  them  as  avail- 
able in  our  families  and  among  our 
friends,  but  notwithstanding  Christ  and 
the  lesson  of  the  Cross,  we  have  little 
trusted  them  in  social,  industrial  and  in- 
ternational relations.  The  moral  prog- 
ress of  the  world  waits  for  us  to  make 
them  effective  in  these  spheres.  The 
highest  task  that  confronts  us  as  a 
people,  in  the  present  situation,  is  to 
generate  and  set  in  operation  between 
nations  on  a  scale  never  before  known 
the  irresistible  energies  of  love.  The 
immeasurable  needs  of  humanity  plead 
with  us  to  dare  all  risks  in  trying 
Christ's  method  of  serving  the  cause  of 
mankind. 

The  method  of  love  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  condone  the  unrighteous 
acts  of  any  nation,  or  that  we  are  to  live 
as  if  in  a  world  of  suspended  moral  val- 
ues. It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
forget  how  to  pass  stern  moral  judg- 
ment on  every  kind  of  wrong.  But  it 
means  that  we  are  to  seek  to  combat 
wrong  not  by  the  punishment  or  annihil- 
ation of  the  wrongdoer,  but  by  a  sus- 
tained appeal  to  conscience.  It  requires 
that  a  new  passion  for  righteousness 
must  first  of  all  lift  us  out  of  our  own 
selfishness  and  self-complacency,  and 
that  in  prayer  and  self-denying  efforts 
we  identify  ourselves  with  the  present 
sufferings  of  humanity.  It  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  daring  and  inventive  faith 
for  a  vast  increase  of  constructive  serv- 
ice. It  is  the  supreme  task  of  overcom- 
ing evil  with  good. 

IV. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
unites  men  and  women  who  share  the 
conviction  that  the  principles  of  love 
and  good-will  as  revealed  by  Christ 
should  be  unswervingly  applied  as  a 
transforming  power  in  personal,  social, 
industrial,  national  a'nd  international 
life.  While  the  Fellowship  is  not  in 
itself  an  administrative  organization,  its 
committee  desires,  particularly  during 
these  critical  days,  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  extend  the  constructive  application 
of  these  principles.  It  will  gladly  fur- 
nish information  as  to  opportunities  for 
practical  work  and  agencies  through 
which  gifts  and  services  may  be  made 
effective.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of 
all,  and  will  welcome  communications. 
Its  statement  of  principles  and  infor- 
mation concerning  its  literature,  meth- 
ods of  work,  or  other  particulars  may 
be  had  on  request.  Inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  Edward  W 
Evans,  511  Otis  Building,  Sixteenth  and 
Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
On  behalf  of  the  Fellowship  Committee, 

Gilbert  A.  Beaver. 

Helena  S.  Dudley. 

Edward  W.  Evans. 

Harold  A.  Hatch. 

Louise  Holmquist. 

RuFUS  M.  Jones. 

David  R.  Porter. 

Charles  J.  Rhoads. 

Norman  M.  Thomas. 

M.  Agnes  Wilson. 

L.  Hollingsworth  Wood. 
Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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LITTLE  SAUSAGES 

SAUSAGE  MEAT 
(Costs  Less) 

HAMS,  Sugar  Cured 
,  Green  Hickory  Smoked 

BACON,  Sugar  Cured  Green  Hickory 
Smoked 


LARD  (Extra  Dry) 


MAPLE  SUGAR 


THIRTIETH  SEASON 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM  ""-^^  a™,nson, 


WISCONSIN 


It's  a  "Case"  of 
Necessity 

Your  job  will  be  set 
right  and  printed  right 
at  the 

OAKLAND 
PRINTING 
SHOP 

743  E.  39th  Street 
Phone  Kenwood  6535 


A     N  E  W    B  0  0  K 

Son^s  of  the  Soul 

Fifty  Original  Hymns  and  Tunes 

By  A.  IRVINE  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  lovers  of  sacred 
poetry  and  music,  more  espe- 
cially churches  and  their 
singers.  50  cents  net. 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 
2  B  Park  Street    -    Boston,  Mass. 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobilels 


We  are  patronized  by 
these  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


CVANSTON 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


OAKLAND 

Motor  Livery 

T<.lo»l.»„»  I  Oakland  100 
Telephone  ^  q^^^^,  1288-1289 

1049  E.  43rd  Street 
821  E.  39th  Street 


LIMOUSINES 
FOR  HIRE 


NOTE  OUR  RATES 

Lowest  in  Chicago 

ONE  PASSENGER 

First  Half  Mile  $0.40 
Each  Half  Mile  Thereafter  .10 
Each  Hour  Waiting  Time  .80 

EXTRA  PASSENGERS 

For  Each  Passenger  Above  One, 
For  the  Entire  Trip,  Extra  .10 

Let  us  hear  from  Lincoln  Centre  If  ,it 
Pays  to  Advertise 


Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Vokime  LXXIX 


CHICAGO,  April  5,  1917 
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©fftrtal  (§r^m  of  ti\^  (EnngrpBB  of  Spligion 


THE  YOUNG  EARTH 


Old  Earth?    Young  Earth! — though  myriad  years, 

Since  Time's  primeval  morn, 
She  may  have  bloom'd  amid  the  spheres 

Before  a  man  was  born! 

Six  thousand  years!  what  have  they  brought, 

O,  poor  ephemeral  man? 
Go,  reckon  centuries  by  thought, 

Thou'lt  find  them  but  a  span. 

Go  reckon  time  by  jjrogress  made. 

And  lo!  what  ages  pass. 
Swift  as  the  transitory  shade 

Of  clouds  upon  the  grass. 

The  myriads,  seeking  to  create 

An  idol  to  adore. 
Have  made  their  God  a  God  of  Hate, 

And  worshipp'd  him  with  gore. 

And  living  multitudes  have  heard 

That  Love  is  Nature's  plan, 
Yet  shut  their  souls  against  the  Word 

That  teaches  love  to  man. 

But  there  is  progress  in  the  spheres, 

The  glorious  Earth  is  young; 
The  seed  has  lain  six  thousand  years. 

The  tender  shoots  have  sprung. 

^        jj;        l;^  ^ 

Young  Earth! — her  sad  six  thousand  years, 

Now  passing  swift  away. 
Are  but  her  infancy  of  tears — 

The  dawn  before  the  day. 

— Charles  Mackay. 
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FRANK  B.  SANBORN. 

Lover  of  men,  the  lowly  and  the  high; 
Blazer  of  trails  where  Progress  bares  her  peaks; 
Thy  beaconing  soul  but  higher  Wisdom  seeks; 
Thy  flaming  spirit  knew  not  how  to  DIE. 
Kin  of  the  Great,  in  heart  and  tho't  and  deed; 
True  to  the  type  they  set  thee  in  thy  youth; 
Dauntless  and  calm  explorer  of  the  Truth, 
Freedom  thy  task,  and  Brotherhood  thy  creed. 

\ 

No  more  in  Concord  shall  thy  neighbors  meet 

Thy  valiant  figure;  nor  their  joy  shall  start 

To  find  response  within  thine  ample  heart 

And  understanding,  ever-craved  and  sweet  .... 

But  thy  blithe  bravery  remembered,  cheer 

Springs  swift  in  us — to  feel  and  KNOW  thee  near! 

Margaret  Barber  Bowen. 


For  wit  and  wisdom  let  me  recommend  Dr.  Sam- 
uel McChord  Crother's  latest  book,  "The  Pleasures 
of  an  Absolute  Landlord."  Here's  a  bit  of  wisdom 
from  it :  "We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  idea  of 
a  liberal  education  is  too  large  to  be  put  into  four 
years  of  a  college  course.  It  is  the  growth  of  a  life- 
time spent  in  contact  with  the  actual  world.  But  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  that,  in  a  university  the  student 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  diiTerent  types 
of  the  intellectual  life,  and  that  each  type  should  be 
kept  distinct.  He  should  learn  that  the  human  mind 
is  a  marvelous  instrument  and  that  it  may  be  used  in 
more  than  one  way."  m.  b.  p. 


The  daily  paper  announces  on  the  same  page  that 
absolute  equality  of  the  Jews  of  Russia,  with  the  right 
to  own  property,  to  reside  in  any  place,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  educational  advantages,  and  at  the  polls, 
has  been  finally  proclaimed  in  Russia ;  and  that  a  St. 
Louis  judge  has  refused  the  application  of  a  candi- 
date for  naturalization  papers  because  the  applicant, 
having  two  brothers  in  the  German  army,  confessed 
his  unwillingness  to  meet  them  in  battle  array,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  found  shooting  at  his  brothers. 
Are  the  tables  turning?  Is  Russia  being  American- 
ized, and  America  Russianized?  The  line  of  progress 
is  never  a  straight  one,  but  zig-zags  up  the  Mountain 
of  Liberty. 


The  Survey  for  March  31st  contains  two  valuable 
contributions  to  industrial  problems  much  in  the  public 
mind  at' present.  The  first  is  by  John  Fitch  and  dis- 
cusses the  ultimate  results  and  implications  of  the  re- 


cent Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the  Adamsan 
Eight-Hour  Law.  The  second  by  Mr.  Selekman  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  presents  an  exhaustive 
and  on  the  whole  formidable  analysis  of  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  and  the  results 
of  its  nine  years  of  operation  in  Canada.  The  article 
is  supplemented  by  critical  reviews  by  John  R.  Com- 
mons, James  O'Connell  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Mr.  Wal- 
ters of  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress, 
J.  E.  Williams  and  M.  O.  Thompson  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Branch  of  the  Hart,  ShafTner  &  Marx  Com- 
pany, Elisha  Lee  of  the  railroad  managers,  and  others. 
It  but  adds  another  to  the  long  and  valuable  series  of 
authoritative  documents  presented  by  The  Survey 
upon  all  phases  of  the  industrial  problem. 

s.  M.  Q. 


Unity  has  in  recent  weeks  chronicled  various  mass 
meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  providing  means  of 
expression  for  the  people's  opposition  to  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  European  War.  The 
latest  demonstration  to  come  to  its  attention  was  held 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  on  March  24th  under  the 
direction  of  a  Commission  of  which  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, who  came  all  the  way  from  California,  acted  as 
chairman.  Although  the  press  gave  wide  publicity  only 
to  a  pro-war  mass  meeting  held  at  the  same  place  two 
nights  before,  which  was  addressed  by  Senator  Root, 
Mayor  Mitchel  and  President  Hibben  of  Princeton, 
the  Peace  meeting  the  following  night,  though  not 
widely  advertised,  had  an  attendance  of  10,000  enthu- 
siastic pacifists  with  a  thousand  or  more  turned  away 
after  the  doors  were  closed.  The  Public  says  of  this 
meeting :  "Compared  with  a  pro-war  meeting  two 
nights  before,  when  a  crowd  no  greater  had  been  se- 
cured by  much  beating  of  tom-toms  and  other  howl- 
ing dervish  methods,  the  peace  meeting  made  by  far 
the  better  showing."  s.  M.  q. 


These  are  the  days  of  great  bunco-idealizings  of  the 
flag,  and  "patriotism"  is  a  popular  word.  Let  us 
beware  of  the  blindness  that  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously covers  a  multitude  of  treasonable  deeds  under 
the  flag.  When  greedy  capitalists,  vicious  politicians, 
"boodlers,"  grafters  and  promoters  of  pork-barrel  ex- 
ploitations of  the  government  get  red  in  the  face 
hurrahing  for  the  flag,  there  is  need  of  ethical  analy- 
ses and  spiritual  examination.  We  will  not  say,  in 
the  present  crisis,  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  "patriotism 
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is  the  last  resort  of  knaves,"  but  it  is  safe  to  say  with 
George  Eliot  that  "patriotism  is,"  sometimes  at  least, 
"the  virtue  of  narrow  minds."  Lincoln  in  his  youth, 
in  discussing  the  dangers  of  a  republic,  said,  "Our 
dangers  are  internal,"  a  foresight  justified  of  history; 
for  many  republican  efforts  have  died  chiefly,  if  not 
always,  from  internal  weakness.  The  flag  represents, 
not  geographical  boundaries,  but  spiritual  ideals,  and 
it  is  the  most  honored  by  those  who  are  most  loyal 
to  these  ideals  and  mosr  obedient  to  th.e  demands  of 
the  same. 


Speaking  of  the  "formative  years  of  a  child's  life," 
here's  a  fine  illustration:  A  blkck-eyed,  gypsy-faced 
little  tot  of  three  and  a  half  years  was  recently  taking 
dinner  with  her  neighbor  playmate  a  few  years  older. 
Little  black  eyes  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six, 
whose  mother  has  "all  the  time  in  the  world  to  de- 
vote to  them,"  she  says. 

Little  Blue-eyes,  the  hostess  on  this  occasion,  and 
three  adult  members  of  her  family,  were  delighted 
with  the  attractive  little  guest,  and  Blue-eyes  remarked 
to  Black-eyes,  "\A'hy,  you  eat  real  good  with  your 
knife  and  fork."  Instantly  little  guest  replied  in  the 
softest,  most  courteous  tone,  "You  mean  real  well, 
don't  you?"  A  few  moments  later  it  was  "Daddy's" 
turn  to  be  gently  rebuked  in  hjs  table  manners  (?). 
He  had  his  fork  in  his  right  hand,  and  to  assist  in 
the  capture  of  the  bite  on  his  plate  he  took  a  bit  of 
bread  in  his  left  hand.  Little  Black-eyes,  in  her  sweet 
baby  voice  and  rather  awed  look  in  eyes,  said,  as  her 
gentle  little  mother  might  have,  chidingly,  "Left  hand 
in  lap." 

Here's  a  good  place  to  recommend  to  all  who  have 
not  done  so  'that  they  read  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher's 
story,  "The  Bent  Twig."  M.  b.  p. 


Is  it  only  the  tan  foot  boy  who  is  supposed  to  carry 
a  shining,  morning  face  through  the  world  ?  It  would 
seem  so  from  the  scarcity  of  shining  faces  one  meets 
in  his  day's  march.  Suppose  you  do  have  to  work — 
work  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  you. 
Suppose  you  have  had  sorrow.  Need  you  grow  sour 
of  face?  The  sweetest-faced  woman  I  ever  knew — 
one  whom  no  one  could  meet  on  a  crowded  street 
without  almost  stopping  to  gaze  at;  a  woman  with 
hair  as  white  as  snow,  but  whose  face  shone  and 
glowed  with  brightness,  had  had  enough  living  sor- 
row— and  that's  worse  than  death — to  have  killed 
many  women.  Suppose  you  are  poor  in  purse.  You 
escape  much  trouble  thereby,  for  not  much  is  expected 
of  you  in  some  quarters,  and  you  do  not  have  to  live 
up  to  as  much  as  do  those  with  more  of  this  world's 
goods;  and  there  is  always  the  healthful  out-of-doors 
to  cheer  one.    So,  why  not  smile  in  our  hearts  as 


we  face  the  world,  no  matter  how  we  may  weep  in 
secret?  "There's  night  and  day,  brother,  both  sweet 
things  ;  sun,  moon  and  stars,  brother,  all  sweet  things ; 
there's  likewise  the  wind  on  the  heath.  Life  is  very 
sweet,  brother."  m  b  p 


It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass 
Censorship  bills  to  limit  freedom  of  speech  when 
that  matter  is  being  so  well  attended  to  by  our  lead- 
ing universities.  Following  the  refusal  by  President 
Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  allow  an 
address  in  a  college  building  by  Max  Eastman, 
although,  as  one  well-known  university  man  said,  Mr. 
Eastman  is  fully  qualified  academically  to  hold  any 
one  of  several  chairs  in  the  university,  including  the 
position  of  President,  and  after  Columbia's  denial 
of  her  platform  to  the  son  of  the  great  Tolstoi,  and 
the  University  of  Toledo's  limitation  of  the  freedom 
of  her  liberal  professor,  Scott  Nearing,  comes  word 
now  that  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  has  denied 
permission  to  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  Peace  on  the  campus  of  Princeton.  The  young 
Tolstoi  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  Columbia's 
decision  was  told  to  him,  "Russia  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  of  this."  But  that  was  before  the 
Revolution,  and  today  the  papers  tell  of  a  great 
crowd  of  peasants,  workingmen  and  soldiers,  march- 
ing to  the  Tolstoi  estate  and  asking  to  see  a  portrait 
of  the  great  pacifist  and  revolutionist,  and  when  the 
widowed  countess  brought  the  portrait  out  to  them, 
they  knelt  in  reverence  before  it.  But  that  was  in 
the  free  Russian  Republic.  In  this  connection  readers 
of  Unity  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  few  days  after 
the  refusal  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  listen 
to  Max  Eastman,  Reverend  John  Haynes  Holmes  ad- 
dressed a  university  convocation  at  the  invitation  of 
the  university.  s.  M.  Q. 


Unity  "has  had  much  to  say  of  the  matter  of  mili- 
tary training  in  public  schools  and  of  all  forms  of 
compulsory  military  service.  The  following  state- 
ment from  a  letter  to  Amos  Pinchot  from  Professor 
Jacques  Loeb,  the  eminent  biologist  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  as  quoted  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace  for 
April,  is  convincing  and  authoritative :  "It  is  an  actual 
experience  in  Germany  that  men  who  have  received 
that  drill  are  afterwards  much  more  willing  tools  of 
anybody  whom  they  are  liable  to  consider  as  belong- 
ing to  the  officer  class  or  caste.  The  German  Junker 
has  no  difficulty  with  young  men  on  his  estates  if  they 
have  served  in  the  army.  His  mere  imitation  of  the 
voice  and  manner  of  an  officer  who  gives  command 
at  once  cows  his  slaves  into  submission.  This  is  the 
way  by  which  the  German  Landrat  or  bureaucrat  in 
general  rules  the  masses.  .  .  .  The  greatest  danger  of 
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militarism  lies  exactly  in  the  direction  you  indicate, 
the  abolition  of  initiative  and  spirit  of  freedom.  Ger- 
many shows  that  even  the  highest  development  of 
modern  science  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  conditional 
reflexes  produced  by  militaristic  drill  and  by  the  glori- 
fication of  the  nursery  intriguers  and  exploiters  in 
nursery  and  school.  I  have  been  depressed  over  the 
recent  developments  in  this  country.  I  left  Germany 
because  I  felt  that  I  could  not  live  in  a  regime  of  op- 
pression such  as  Bismarck  had  created  at  the  time  I 
left  Europe.  When  I  reached  America  I  felt  like  a 
free  being.  It  is  a  keen  disappointment  to  realize  now 
that  my  sons  are  likely  to  face  the  same  tyranny  in 
this  country,  to  which  I  had  come  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  remain  free  from  the  curse  of  that  personal 
despotism  which  finds  its  expression  in  a  militaristic 
regime."  s.  m.  q. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  as  you  gazed  into  a 
"second-hand"  or  "curio"  window,  of  the  tragedies 
that  might  lurk  behind  those  tempting  things — tables, 
chairs,  statues,  books,  sofas,  etc.  ?  What  stories  they 
could  relate,  had  they  but  the  tongues,  of  the  broken 
homes  they  once  adorned,  and  what  a  warning  they 
might  give  about  "spending  your  substance  for  that 
which  is  naught."  Whether  the  home  is  broken  and 
dismantled  because  of  family  disruptions,  poverty,  or 
because  "we  are  tired  of  house-keeping  and  want  to 
board  awhile,"  or  "were  tired  of  that  old-fashioned 
'junk'  and  concluded  to  get  rid  of  it  all  and  furnish 
up  anew,  don't  you  know," — it  is  still  a  tragedy  in 
that  one  less  home  exists  in  the  world,  and  the  things* 
some  one  once  yearned  for,  pinched  and  saved  and 
paid  good  money  for,  and  may  be  loi'ed  for  a  time, 
are  torn  from  their  setting  and  sent  to  this  "empo- 
rium of  trade" — to  be  bought  over  again  by  some 
one  who  still  has  the  "homing"  instinct. 

Of  course  there  are  good  and  sufificient  reasons, 
often,  for  a  home  having  to  be  given  up,  and  of  these 
we  have  no  censure ;  but  the  prevalence  of  these 
"curio"  and  "second-hand"  shops,  storage  houses  and 
"family  hotels"  would  indicate  that  choice  and  un- 
necessary tragedy  are  the  causes  more  frequently 
than  natural  causes — by  which  I  mean  the  death  or 
inability  of  the  chief  supporter  of  the  home. 

Just  one  story  of  a  broken  home :  The  husband 
and  wife  could  not  agree, — perhaps  would  not,  would 
more  truly  express  it,  and  so,  although  they  had  two 
sons  aged  ten  and  twelve,  a  divorce  ensued.  For  his 
pay  their  lawyer  had  to  take  the  little  library,  and  as 
he  had  no  use  for  it  himself,  being  well  supplied  in 
that  line,  he  placed  it  for  sale.  It  was  not  a  particu- 
larly valuable  library,  though,  of  course,  there  were 
good  books  in  it.  But  to  me,  every  book  had  a  voice, 
and  raised  it  in  protest.    There  were  books  given  to 
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John  and  Jane  by  fond  relatives  and  friends  from  the 
days  of  their  childhood  to  their  marriage.  Then  you 
could  pick  out  those  they  had  bought  themselves  be- 
fore discord  entered  their  lives ;  then  came  those 
bought  by  themselves  for  the  two  sons  who  came 
to  them,  and  those  given  to  the  latter  by  doting  grand- 
parents and  aunties — then  the  end.  The  sons  sent  ofif 
to  school,  no  home  left  for  them  in  which  to  spend 
vacations  and  from  which  to  store  up  happy  memo- 
ries. 

I  could  not  buy  one  of  those  books.  Its  voice  would 
never  be  silent.  m.  b.  p. 


Editorial  Correspondence 

III. 

Birmingham,  Alabama. — I  sneaked  into  Birming- 
ham twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  schedule  time,  and 
did  not  say  a  word.  I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  isolation 
while  I  caught  up  with  my  sleep,  correspondence,  and 
plans.  Friday  evening,  the  23rd,  I  again  enjoyed  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Jewish  congregation.  Rabbi  New- 
field  was  one  of  the  first  friends  in  the  South  eighteen 
years  ago  to  welcome  me  and  my  message.  He  and 
John  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  whom  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  South,  and 
the  beloved  Samuel  Ullman,'the  lay  rabbi,  the  pro- 
gressive member  of  the  school  board  for  many  years, 
a  tireless  reader  of  Unity,  and  an  unflinching  ad- 
vocate of  the  open  faith,  the  progressive  word  in  poli- 
tics, and  the  international  brotherhood,  have  consti- 
tuted all  these  years  my  unofificial  committee  in  Bir- 
mingham. They  have  made  this  city  a  home  city  for 
the  Editor  of  Unity. 

Notwithstanding  a  besetting  storm,  a  goodly  audi- 
ence was  out  to  hear  my  report  of  the  Peace  Ship 
trip  and  its  relation  to  current  issues.  Here  as  in 
Philadelphia  there  was  no  incompatibility  between  the 
impressive  religious  service  conducted  by  Dr.  New- 
field  for  the  half  hour  of  introduction  and  the  hour's 
lecture  that  followed. 

Saturday  was  Taft  Day  in  Birmingham.  At  noon 
he  was  entertained  by  the  "Commercial  Club."  Some 
three  hundred  seats  were  occupied  for  luncheon.  i\Ir. 
Taft  followed  with  an  address  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  on  preparedness  and  kindred  subjects.  In  the 
evening  in  the  auditorium  of  the  High  School,  which 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred, 
he  gave  a  further  address  on  the  "League  to  Enforce 
Peace."  The  ex-President  here  as  elsewhere  main- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  delightful  after-dinner 
speaker,  and  a  successful  platform  man.  His  ad- 
dresses were  shot  through  and  through  with  a  fine 
sense  of  humor,  and  his  jokes,  which  were  anticipated 
by  the  infectious  chuckle  so  enjoyed  by  Taft  audi- 
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ences,  were  as  bright  as  ever.  His  geniality,  good- 
nature and  smiling  face  relieved  the  belligerent  ex- 
travagance of  his  speech.  His  prescriptions  for  the 
ills  of  the  day  were  no  less  fierce  than  those  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  himself,  but  they  were  ameliorated  by 
his  good  nature.  On  that  account  they  were  all  the 
more  dangerous.  He  poked  fun  at  a  "ladies'  war." 
He  reminded  his  audiences  that  they  could  not  go 
into  this  issue  "daintily."  He  wanted  the  credit  of 
the  Allies  strengthened  by  unlimited  donations  from 
the  United  States;  he  wanted  a  big  army,  and  he 
wanted  it  sent  across  the  seas.  He  seemed  to  believe 
that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  do,  if  the  United  States 
only  entered  into  the  turmoil,  to  wipe  Germany  off 
the  map  and  to  render  Europe  pacific  forevermore. 

In  his  military  ardor  Mr.  Taft  seemed  almost  to 
forget  the  "League  to  Enforce  Peace,"  which  was 
to  get  into  business  only  after  the  war  was  over.  It 
was  really  a  well-planned  and  skilfully  executed  cam- 
paign in  the  interest  of  the  recruiting  business.  That 
he  entertained  the  large  audiences  is  a  matter  of 
course ;  that  he  spoke  to  the  liking  of  the  audiences 
was  also  apparent.  Prosperous  Birmingham  shares 
the  eagerness  for  battle  with  the  prosperous  in  every 
community,  with  perhaps  an  added  intensity  which 
beyongs  to  the  South,  whose  people  are  still  more 
militant  in  their  tastes  than  the  more  industrious  Mid- 
dle West,  of  which  Chicago  is  the  center.  It  was  sad 
to  see  how  blithely  not  only  the  men  but  also  the 
women  of  Birmingham  lent  themselves  to  the  pro- 
motion of  schemes  which  must  culminate,  if  carried 
to  a  successful  issue,  in  heartbreaks,  orphan  cries, 
battlefield  horrors,  and  hospital  agonies  unnumbered. 

We  found  a  new  element  to  welcome  us  at  Bir- 
mingham this  time,  and  a  new  friend  at  the  center. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Byrnes  has  left  his  successful  work  in 
Erie,  New  York,  and  for  several  months  past  has 
been  gathering  about  him  the  nucleus  of  an  Unitarian 
Church  in  this  town.  The  friends  found  to  their  pur- 
pose a  vacated  Congregational  Church,  conveniently 
located  and  respectably  environed  and  equipped.  On 
Sunday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  Mr.  Brynes  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Birmingham.  The  Jewish  rabbi,  of  course,  and  the 
Congregational  minister,  who  had  left  his  parish  to 
do  still  more  and  better  ministerial  work  on  social 
lines  in  Alabama,  the  lay  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  Editor  of  Unity  took  part  in  the 
interesting  program,  which  was  interspersed  with 
suitable  musical  numbers.  The  man  from  Chicago 
preached  the  sermon.  The  audience  was  a  charac- 
teristic one  for  such  an  occasion, — small,  but  mani- 
festly a  company  characterized  by  independent 
thought,  an  earnest  spirit,  and  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  They  have  a 
hard  row  and  a  long  row  before  them,  but  they  are 


needed  in  that  latitude,  as  elsewhere,  to  emphasize  the 
constructive  side  of  independent  thought,  to  give  an 
asylum  to  those  who  at  once  believe  in  science  and 
religion,  who  want  to  think  abreast  of  culture,  and 
also  want  to  retain  the  sanctities  and  the  sanctions 
of  history. 

In  the  evening  the  beautiful  temple  of  the  Jewish 
congregation  again  opened  its  hospitable  doors;  per- 
haps the  only  place  available  for  the  address  on  inter- 
nationalism from  one  who  was  willing  to  accept  the 
damaging  and  by  the  ex-President  much  ridiculed 
title  of  pacifist.  It  was  a  goodly  company.  They 
were  willing  to  listen;  not  only  that,  but  to  en- 
dorse at  least  with  unbiased  mind  the  affirmation  of 
peace.  Still,  doubtless  many  were  inclined  to  believe 
with  the  newspapers  of  America  that  the  peace  mes- 
sage should  be  suspended,  and  the  pacific  demands 
of  the  Christian  gospel  should  be  ignored  for  the  time 
being.  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  they  are  inclined  to 
sav  about  war,  "Just  this  once  more ;  then  we  will 
quit." 

Monday  was  given  to  the  school.  A  Baptist  col- 
lege and  a  Methodist  college  not  far  away  were 
studied  from  the  campus,  but  the  presidents  were 
down  town  attending  ministers'  meetings,  and  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  see  or  to  speak  to  the  students ; 
but  we  did  stop  at  Ensley,  the  city  of  the  great  indus- 
trial plant,  where  there  is  a  model  laboring  man's 
village  growing  up.  Its  high  school  is  a  part  of  the 
school  system  of  Birmingham.  It  is  a  model  in  its 
equipment  and  alive  in  its  constituency.  After  lunch- 
eon, in  which  the  speaker  shared,  where  the  pupil 
who  brings  his  luncheon  with  him  can  for  a  penny 
secure  a  glass  of  warm  chocolate,  or,  if  he  comes 
without  his  luncheon,  can  for  a  nickel  get  the  choco- 
late and  a  sandwich  or  an  equivalent  thereof,  we  talked 
to  over  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  for  half  an  hour 
on  the  gifts  which  culture  brings. 

Way  up  in  the  sky-parlor  of  the  highest  sky-scrap- 
ing building  in  Birmingham,  some  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  street,  a  "Civic  Association"  composed  of 
the  active  business  men  and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  the  city  are  organizing  themselves  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  city;  not  simply  in  commercial  ways,  but 
in  all  the  ways  that  go  to  make  a  desirable  city  in 
which  to  found  homes  and  raise  children.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  man  from  Chicago  gave  the  lecture  of  the 
evening  on  the  "Call  of  the  Twentieth  Century  City." 

At  a  very  early  hour  next  morning,— too  early, — 
we  were  aboard  the  train  for  Cumberland  Gap.  It 
was  a  long  day's  ride,  through  a  gory  country,  looked 
at  through  the  spectacles  of  history;  an  interesting 
country,  of  mountain  and  valley,  of  a  rising  people, 
when  studied  without  the  historic  spectacles.  We  trav- 
eled through  Chattanooga,   from  where,  over  fifty 
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years  ago,  the  editor  started  home  from  the  war.  We 
reached  Knoxville  along  historic  routes  and  in  the 
gathering  twilight  came  to  Cumberland  Gap,  where  we 
were  met  by  representatives  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.    But  that  is  another  story. 


Resolutions 


Adopted  at  the  Mass  Meeting  of  the  Emergency  Peace 
Federation  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  2,  1917. 

The  following  resolutions,  which  were  passed  unani- 
mously at  the  great  peace  mass  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, attended  by  three  thousand  pacifists  coming  from 
a  majority  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  have  been  sent 
to  each  member  of  Congress.  It  is  important  that  as 
many  signatures  of  individuals  and  especially  of  public 
gatherings,  be  obtained  to  these  resolutions  as  possible 
and  forwarded  immediately  to  your  respective  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  Inform  the  headquarters  of  the 
Emergency  Peace  Federation,  648  Munsey  Building, 
Washington  of  every  signature  so  forwarded.  It  would 
be  well  to  send  telegrams  referring  to  these  resolutions, 
of  which  copies  have  been  mailed  to  each  member  of 
Congress,  and  urging  the  Congressman  for  your  dis- 
trict, the  Congressmen-at-Large  from  your  state,  and 
your  two  State  Senators,  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
these  measures.  If  Congress  declares  war,  Section  III 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

I. 

We  declare  our  unflinching  loyalty  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  ideals  for  which  the  American 
Republic  was  founded.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
denied  to  any  one  man  the  right  to  declare  war,  and  re- 
served that  right  to  Congress  alone.  We,  therefore,  appeal 
to  Congress  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
not  to  be  stampeded  into  a  declaration  of  war, 

1.  Because  we  believe  that  all  history,  more  particularly 
the  frightful  waste  of  life  and  property  in  the  present  World 
War,  has  proven  the  utter  futility  of  war  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes  or  vindicating  national  honor. 

War  inflicts  upon  both  sides  injuries  far  greater  than 
those  supposed  to  be  redressed.  To  avenge  the  loss  of  some 
150  lives  by  sacrificing  the  lives  of  untold  thousands  is 
madness. 

2.  Because  the  repeated  violation  of  international  law 
by  both  sides  of  this  conflict  is  not  primarily  directed  against 
us,  but  is  incidental  to  the  death  grapple  of  great  com- 
mercial empires. 

3.  Because  it  is  well  known  that  beneath  the  conflict 
of  nationalities,  a  fundamental  cause  of  this  war  is  the 
rivalry  of  comrtjercial  competitive  groups,  controlling  their 
respective  governments,  which  through  secret  diplomacy  and 
a  corrupted  press,  have  betrayed  their  people  into  a  war  of 
which  they  even  now  do  not  know  the  causes  or  the  aims. 

4.  Because  we  are  convinced  that  the  impulse  in  our 
country  at  this  time  of  war  comes  not  from  the  people,  but 
principally  from  financial  and  commercial  groups,  who  from 
the  blood  and  agony  of  the  people  would  coin  profit  for  them- 
selves. 

5.  Because  it  has  abundantly  been  shown  in  these  last 
few  weeks  that  our  entry  into  the  war  would  mean  the  nulli- 
fication of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  provides :  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  ....  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  redress  of  grievances." 


6.  Because  under  the  guise  of  fighting  for  the  democ- 
racy of  other  people,  we  would  fasten  upon  ourselves  a 
militaristic  imperialism. 

7.  Because  the  United  States,  the  greatest  nation  now  at 
peace,  would  thereby  forfeit  the  high  position  it  has  taken  in 
favor  of  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  means  of 
arbitration,  and  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Federation 
of  Nations. 

8.  Because  we  belive  that  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  war :  that  they  have 
been  flagrantly  misrepresented  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
metropolitan  press  :  and  that  in  opposing  war  we  speak  for 
them. 

II. 

WE  THEREFORE  URGE:  UPON  OUR  GOVERN- 
MENT THE  FOLLOWING  MEASURES  AS  ALTERNA- 
TIVES TO  WAR : 

1.  That  President  Wilson,  who  warned  Americans  out 
of  Mexico,  shall  also  warn  Americans  for  their  country's  sake, 
to  stay  out  of  the  war  zone. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  changed  situation  resulting  form 
the  Russian  revolution,  and  the  liberation  of  the  forces  of 
democracy  throughout  Europe,  the  President  renew  concrete 
peace  proposals  to  the  belligerents. 

3.  That  a  Joint  High  Commission  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  now  at  issue  between  this  Government  and 
that  of  Germany.  Such  a  commission  averted  war  with  Mex- 
ico even  when  that  seemed  inevitable. 

4.  That  a  conference  of  neutral  nations  be  called  to 
clarify  and  if  possible  unify  the  neutral  attitude  toward  the 
illegal  methods  of  all  belligerents. 

5.  That  the  mediation  of  any  neutral  nation  be  accepted 
if  offered. 

6.  That  an  advisor}^  referendum  vote  of  the  people  be 
taken  before  a  declaration  of  war,  except  in  case  of  terri- 
torial invasion. 

in. 

In  order  permanently  to  remove  one  of  the  chief 
incentives  for  war,  we  demand  that  such  steps  be  taken  as 
will  make  it  impossible  for  any  private  profit  to  be  made  out 
of  war.  Following  the  recent  action  of  the  legislature  of 
North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin,  we  demand  that  there  shall 
be  a  conscription  of  wealth  to  defray  the  expenses  of  war 
and  of  preparation  for  war. 

We  demand  that  no  deferred  obligation  upon  future  gen- 
erations be  levied  in  the  shape  of  national  bond  issue ;  but 
that  "Pay  as  we  go"  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  nation. 

We  recommend  further  that  among  other  things  there 
shall  be : 

1.  A  graduated  income  tax  levied  by  Congress  upon  all 
incomes  above  five  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  amount  to 
conscription  of  all  incomes  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

2.  Immediate  conscription  by  the  government  of  all  rail- 
roads, and  their  operation  by  the  government  for  public  serv- 
ice without  private  profit. 

3.  Immediate  conscription  by  the  government  of  all  nat- 
ural resources  including  mines,  and  oil  wells  and  their  opera- 
tion under  the  Bureau  of  Mines  without  profit. 

LET  THOSE  WHO  KINDLED  THE  FLAMES  FUR- 
NISH THE  WOOD. 

4.  The  Government  shall  deal  with  the  workers  in  any 
conscripted  industry  through  the  organizations  formed  by 
the  worker,  with  due  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  unorgan- 
ized workers.  This  will  protect  both  the  Government  and 
the  workers. 

5.  Immediate  taking  over  and  operation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  food  storage  warehouses,  and  the  passage  of  a 
law  making  speculation  in  food  supplies  an  act  of  treason 
under  the  articles  of  war. 

We  appeal  to  the  American  people,  our  fellow-country- 
men, as  true  patriots,  to  rise  above  the  level  of  race  hatred 
and  vindictive  reprisal,  and  appeal  to  you  to  be  true  to  the 
ideals  of  our  President,  as  set  forth  in  his  call  to  the  nations 
to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  peace  with  justice.  Some  nation 
must  be  brave  enough,  human  enough,  great  enough  and 
humble  enough  to  say :  This  thing  shall  spread  no  further, 
whatever  may  be  the  cost  to  us.  We  believe  that  God  has 
called  America  to  the  great  and  holy  task  and  we  appeal 
to  all  loyal  sons  to  help  her  answer  this  call. 
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Findings  of  the  Unofficial  Commission  which  met 
at  the  Holland  House,  New  York  City 
March  19-24,  1917 

"To  devise  ways  and  means  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  our 
international  crisis. ' ' 

Introductory 

During  the  week  ending  March  19,  1917.  an  unofifi- 
cial  commission  gathered  around  the  council  table  at 
the  Holland  House,  New  York  City,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Peace  Federation,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  solving  the  intricate  international 
crisis  without  resort  to  arms.  The  commissioners, 
because  of  the  press  of  other  business,  were  not  able 
to  attend  all  the  sessions,  but  at  least  a  quorum  was 
present  at  every  gathering.  The  sessions  took  place 
from  ten  to  one  in  the  morning,  and  from  three  to 
six  in  the  afternoon. 

The  plan  was  due  to  a  pressing  sense  of  the  need 
of  deliberate,  balanced,  constructive  discussion  of  the 
issues  confronting  this  country — discussion  quickened 
and  broadened  by  the  clash  of  differing  points  of  view, 
dififerent  technical  equipment,  different  lines  of  ap- 
proach. 

The  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  commission  gave 
short  notice,  and  it  was  the  more  gratifying  that  the 
response  was  what  it  was,  acceptance  often  involving 
great  personal  inconvenience.  Dr.  Jordan  came  ex- 
pressly from  California  not  only  to  preside  but  to  help 
organize  the  commission.  Following  was  the  person- 
nel of  the  commission : 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Stanford  Univer- 
city,  California,  Chairman. 

Miss  Emily  Greene  Balch,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  D.  Cannon,  long  identified  with  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  Colorado. 

Edward  P.  Cheney,  Professor  of  European  History  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stoughton  Cooley,  Editor  of  The  Public,  New  York  City. 

William  I.  Hull,  Professor  of  History  and  International 
Relations  at  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  former  Secretary  of  the  Ford  Peace 
Commission,  Illinois,  Secretary. 

John  F.  Moors,  Broker,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  A.  Overtsreet,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  City  College, 
New  York. 

Arthur  Le  Sueur,  legal  adviser  for  farmers'  organiza- 
tions. North  Dakota. 

Winter  Russell,  Attorney  and  Publicist,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Garrison  Villard,  Chairman  of  the  Emer- 
gency Peace  Federation,  New  York. 

From  day  to  day  various  persons  versed  in  interna- 
tional affairs  or  specially  equipped  with  reference  to 
technical  matters  coming  before  the  commission,  ap- 
peared. Among  these  were  Professor  J.  McKeen  Cat- 
tell,  Amos  Pinchot,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  James  P.  War- 
basse,  Darwin  J.  Meserole,  Professor  Franz  Boas, 
Charles  T.  HaUinan,  and  others. 

The  findings  of  the  commission  are  embodied  in  the 
recommendations  or  resolutions  which  follow.  In 
addition,  the  commission  sent  a  confidential  commu- 
nication to  President  Wilson,  in  which  certain  sugges- 
tions were  proffered. 

It  is  of  course  not  suggested  by  the  commission  that 
all  of  these  recommendations  should  be  put  into  effect 
simultaneously.  They  serve  rather  as  suggestions  for 
various  alternatives  out  of  the  present  impasse. 


PLEA  FOR  CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  ISSUES. 
An  Open  Letter. 

New  York.  March  23,  1917. 

To  the  President : 

We  earnestly  press  upon  you  that  when  Congress  con- 
venes you  lead  and  clarify  public  opinion,  now  not  only  con- 
fused, but  intentionally  misled  and  in  conflicting  directions. 

We  urge  that  you  analyze  the  international  situation  for 
the  benefit  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  public  at  large,  ex- 
pressing the  national  desire  to  keep  alive  international  law, 
and  to  make  effective  protest  against  ruthlessness  and  law- 
lessness. 

We  beg  you  to  set  forth  the  significance  of  the  conflicting- 
policies  publicly  urged  upon  Congress,  that  in  making  de- 
cision it  may  clear  its  purposes  to  itself  and  to  the  public. 
For  instance,  if  war  should  come,  what  of  the  following 
questions :  Should  the  United  States  form  an  alliance,  infor- 
mal or  formal,  with  the  Entente  Allies,  or  enter  the  war 
without  any  understanding  with  them,  or  how  should  it  pro- 
ceed ?  Should  this  country  enter  the  war  'to  establish  the  right 
of  neutrals  to  defend  by  force  of  arms  their  commerce  with 
belligerents  ?  Should  this  country  enter  the  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  underwriting  foreign  bonds,  as  is  now  urged  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank?  What,  precisely  and 
clearly,  is  the  purpose  of  war,  if  war  comes,  and  on  what 
terms  would  we  consent  at  any  time  to  a  settlement? 

We  recall  that  last  summer,  when  millions  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens could  sec  no  outcome  of  the  Mexican  crisis 
except  war  on  Mexico, — on  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike, 
— you  announced  that  that  was  the  long  way  and  the  wrong 
way  to  settle  international  issues,  making  mere  might  the 
basis  of  settlements,  arousing  hatreds,  and  leading  the  citi- 
zens of  the  nation  against  which  war  is  declared  to  feel  it 
an  imperative  patriotic  duty  to  defend  their  fatherland. 

We  believe  that  the  same  principles  hold  good  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  we  look  to  you  in  earnest  hope  for  their 
realization  ? 

(Signed)    David  Starr  Jordan,  Chairman. 
Louis  P.  Lochner,  Secretary. 

Joint  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  great  contribution  which 
the  United  .States  can  make  to  civilization  during  the 
present  war,  is  the  championship  of  neutral  rights, 
and  the  advocacy  of  an  international  organization  of 
giiaranties  of  future  peace — a  policy  in  accordance 
with  the  best  American  ideals  and  the  prime  achieve- 
ments of  American  diplomacy,  including  those  of  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  Washington,  John  Ad- 
arms,  Lincoln  and  Wilson, 

We  respectfully  urge  upon  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  steadfast  adherence  to  that  policy. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  we  urge  the  President 
to  offer  to  appoint  two  Joint  High  Commissions  of 
Inquiry  and  Conciliation  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  at 
least  upon  a  modus  vivendi — perhaps  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  until  the  end  of  the 
present  war,  which  shall  conserve  neutral  rights. 

The  essence  of  neutrality  is  impartiality, — an  im- 
partial assertion  of  neutral  rights,  and  an  impartial 
observance  of  neutral  duties.  The  Joint  Commissions 
of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation  are  a  legal,  American,  and 
pre-eminently  successful  means  of  maintaining  our 
neutrality. 

Mediation. 

The  United  States  agreed  with  other  nations  at  the 
Hague,  that  it  could  never  be  deemed  an  unfriendly 
act  for  a  nation  to  offer  mediation  either  before  or 
during  a  war.  In  accordance  with  their  convention 
the  United  States  has  itself  proffered  its  good  offices 
to  the  belligerents  during  the  present  conflict. 
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The  rumor  now  comes  that  a  neutral  nation  is  offer- 
ing mediation  in  the  issue  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  and  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  contemplating  the  summary  refusal  of  the 
tender. 

We  submit  that  such  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  inconsistent  with  principles 
for  which  this  country  has  stood.  Should  an  offer  of 
mediation  be  tendered,  therefore,  we  urge  that  it  be 
accepted. 

Conference  of  Neutrals. 

The  United  States  has,  through  its  President,  at- 
tempted to  stand  as  a  representative  of  International 
Rights.  Individually  it  has  suffered  no  greater  in- 
fringement of  its  rights  than  several  other  neutrals, 
yet  it  has  already  resorted  to  more  drastic  measures 
than  any  non-belligerent,  by  breaking  off  relations  and 
arming  its  ships.  Before  it  takes  any  further  step, 
either  in  defending  its  prestige  or  in  assuming  to  es- 
tablish international  law  and  represent  neutral  nations, 
it  should  call  a  conference  of  neutrals  to  clarify,  and, 
if  possible,  unify  the  neutral  attitude  toward  the  illegal 
methods  of  all  belligerents. 

Consequences  of  Entering  the  War. 

Statistics  show  clearly  that  to  send  a  considerable 
army  to  Europe  would  involve  such  a  drain  on  our 
food  resources  as  to  plunge  us  into  the  famine  con- 
ditions of  Europe.  The  popular  idea  that  war  pro- 
ducing an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs 
would  lower  prices  here  is  the  precise  contrary  of  the 
real  result  to  be  expected.  The  idea  that  war  would 
bring  any  real  prosperity  to  the  country  at  large  is  a 
cruel  illusion,  even  though  doubtless  some  individuals 
or  industrial  groups  might  profit  for  a  time. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  should 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  certain  financial  leaders  and 
use  money  only,  not  armies,  we  should  find  ourselves 
as  a  nation  merely  as  an  appendage  to  the  financial 
system  of  London  and  New  York  City,  there  being 
already  bonds,  sold  and  unsold,  covering  thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars  awaiting  endorsement  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

A  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing :  "As  banker  and  creditor,  the  United  States  would 
have  a  place  at  the  peace  conference  table,  and  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  resist  any  proposed  repudi- 
ation of  debts,  for  it  might  as  well  be  remembered 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  any 
of  our  citizens  owning  bonds  that  might  be  repudi- 
ated." We  believe  that  to  make  war  for  the  purpose 
thus  expressed  would  be  a  betrayal  of  every  noble 
tradition  of  American  Democracy.  It  would  make 
of  the  republic  a  sort  of  assistant  sheriff  for  the  col- 
lection of  bad  debts  of  peoples  bankrupted  by  war. 

To  undertake  to  protect  by  force  any  part  of  the 
European  war  debt  involves  the  protection  of  the 
entire  debt  and  tends  to  encourage  war  for  the  exten- 
sion of  loans.  It  is  not,  or  will  not  be,  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  two  and  a  half  billions  of  loans  already  made 
in  Europe  by  American  financiers,  nor  the  further 
billions  contemplated  for  that  purpose,  but  the  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  billions  of  which  they  would 
be  a  part,  most  or  all  of  which  would  have  to  be 
protected  if  any  of  it  is  protected.  Thus  the  control 
of  the  world  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Un- 
seen Empire  of  finance. 


'  Referendum. 
We  hold: 

First.  That  the  vesting  in  Congress  of  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war  should  not  in  any  way  be  ren- 
ilered  formal  or  illusory. 

Second.  That  there  should  be  no  declaration  of 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  without  a  vote  of  Con- 
gress to  that  effect. 

Third.  That  Congress  should  neither  declare  war, 
nor  declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  without 
considering  the  results  of  a  previous  advisory  popu- 
lar referendum. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  REDWINGS. 


All  winter  long  the  cat-tail  swamp, 

Ice-locked  and  drear  with  whitened  weeds. 

Held  naught  of  vanished  pride  and  pomp 
Save  ranks  of  ragged  reeds 

That  clashed  around  the  mud-walled  dome 

Where  an  old  muskrat  made  his  home. 

But  yesterday  the  breath  of  spring 
Quickened  the  sap  in  bush  and  tree. 

Sent  migrant,  homing  clans  awing. 
And  woke  the  jubilee; 

And  lo !  with  epaulettes  aflame. 

Back  to  swamp  the  redwings  came. 

They  creaked  their  noisy  blackbird  screeds. 

They  poised  and  darted,  mad  with  play. 
Or  clinging  fast  to  swaying  reeds 

They  chanted,  "Pretty-day!" 
And  here  and  there  in  mellow  key 
Sounded  a  buoyant  "0-ka-lee !" 

Like  travelers  beside  the  hearth 
They  stretched  themselves  in  lazy  rest ; 

Or  wandered  through  the  cat-tail  garth, 
Where  many  a  last  year's  nest. 

Beaten  by  storms  and  all  in  rags, 

Hangs  hidden  'neath  its  roof  of  flags. 

Though  each  an  officer  of  rank, 

.^nd  wearing  brilliant  shoulder  knots, 

They  swarmed  along  the  willowed  bank 
And  clicked  like  Hottentots ; 

Their  social  gossip,  mad  and  free, 

Filling  the  air  with  revelry. 

A  few  more  days  of  spring  to  stir 
The  dormant  swamp  again  to  life, 

And  every  gallant  officer 
Will  have  a  Quaker  wife ; 

And  peace  will  fall,  and  sweet  content. 

Over  the  redwing  settlement. 

Youth's  Companion.  — Florence  Boycc  Davis. 


When  the  Indians  go  oft"  hunting  or  visiting,  noth- 
ing is  put  under  lock  and  key;  their  belongings  are 
left  behind,  unprotected,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  them  that  anything  will  be  molested  during  their  ab- 
sence. In  his  autobiography,  the  late  Bishop  Whipple 
related  an  incident  of  his  early  experience  among  the 
Indians  which  suggests  the  Seminole  view.  The 
Bishop  was  traveling  overland  and  had  with  him  a  val- 
uable silver  communion  service.  As  they  were  starting 
from  the  canm  for  a  day's  visitation,  the  Bishop  asked, 
"Will  it  be  safe  to  leave  this  silver  here?"  To  which 
his  guide  replied,  "Don't  worry.  Bishop;  there  isn't  a 
white  man  within  sixty  miles  of  the  place." — M.  K. 
Sniffen,  in  "Florida's  Obligatio.n  to  the  Seminole 
Indians." 
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The  Soul  of  a  Child 

Is  Character  without  Religiousness  All  that  it  Needs? 
By  W.  C.  GANNETT 


Many  an  earnest  parent  is  humbly  conscious  of  in- 
adequacy for  the  task  of  training  the  soul  of  a  child. 
For  its  body  they  feel  responsibility;  for  its  mind 
they  find  teachers ;  it  is  their  duty  to  see  to  its  char- 
acter, and  they  try  to.  But  for  its  religiousness, 
"What  can  we  do?"  And  such  a  father  to  such  a 
mother  may  say :  "This  is  beyond  us  ;  we  do  not  know 
how.  The  Sunday  School  may  not  succeed  in  it, 
either.  But  after  all,  what  matter?  If  in  our  home 
our  child  secures  a  good  character,  then,  religious  or 
not,  he  has  all  that  he  needs."  To  this  the  right 
answer,  I  think,  is  both  Yes  and  No. 

Yes,  for  character — "Nature  in  its  highest  form,"  as 
Emerson  called  it — is  the  one  and  only  essential.  In 
value  nothing  compares  with  it.  And  nothing  is  so 
sure  to  generate  character,  good  or  bad,  in  children 
as  character  in  parents.  "I  will  take  what  father 
takes,"  said  the  boy  to  the  waiter  asking  him  at  table 
■  in  the  hotel  what  he  would  have  to  drink.  The  father 
was  wise  enough,  let  us  hope,  to  give  up  the  wine 
then  and  there  and  forever.  But  more  than  what  we 
parents  do,  it  is  what  we  are  that  tells.  No  house- 
hold ritual  of  religion,  however  helpful  and  dear  it 
be,  has  such  power  to  draw  children  toward  the  high- 
est as  steady  loyalty  to  the  highest  on  the  part  of  the 
father  and  mother.  A  home  in  which  Right  is  the 
unquestioned  law,  the  permanent  cause  of  the  days, 
in  which  the  life  of  the  father  and  mother  turns 
around  "Right"  as  planets  around  their  sun,  is  in  itself 
the  church  of  churches  for  young  hearts  privileged 
to  live  in  it.  Wherever  enthusiasm  for  moral  ideals 
expresses  itself  in  habits  of  self-forgetting  and  duty, 
there  is  the  worship  organized  into  instinct  of  which 
prayer  spoken  is  but  an  echo.  We  must  live  prayer  be- 
fore and  after  we  pray,  or  there  is  no  prayer.  But 
lived  prayer  is  always  irresistible !  The  little  ones 
"catch"  the  family  gravitation  towards  the  ideals ;  and 
"it  is  the  thing  that  is  caught,  not  that  which  is  taught, 
that  remains  in  a  child's  character."  They  have  a  right 
to  expect,  as  they  do,  beautiful  things  of  us  parents. 
Whether  we  will  or  no,  for  their  first  few  years  we 
are  embodied  ideals  to  them, — what  Jesus  is  in  the 
idealization  of  Christendom.  "Mother,  which  is  the 
best  man, — Washington,  or  Lincoln,  or  Jesus,  or 
Father?"  asked  the  small  son  from  under  the  blankets. 
Full  soon  they  find  us  out !  Yet  long  after  childhood 
is  over,  long  after  the  parents  themselves  have  passed 
out  of  sight,  a  father,  a  mother,  not  faultless,  only 
"good,"  may  be  the  invisible  Christ  in  a  child,  direct- 
ing his  course  and  making  for  righteousness  and  hap- 
piness in  him.  There  is  comfort  and  courage  in  that 
thought, — "not  faultless,  only  good."  Yes,  first,  last,, 
and  always,  Character  is  the  one  only  essential;  and 
it  is  what  we  parents  are  that  counts  above  everything 
else  for  character  in  our  children. 

Now  for  the  No.  Will  anything  less  than  the  high- 
est, strongest,  most  beautiful  forms  of  character"  in 
the  child  content  the  true  parent?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion becomes.  Can  character  attain  its  heights  of 
beauty  and  strength  without  "religious"  elements  in 
it?  So  the  question  back  of  all  is.  What  do  we  mean 
by  "religious"? 

,    Can  it  be  that  the  Liberal  Faith,  in  emphasizing 


salvation  by  character  so  much  as  it  does,  lowers  re- 
Hgiousness  into  morality,  instead  of  exalting  morality 
into  religiousness?  As  I  understand  the  two  terms, 
Morality  is  consciousness  of  vital  relations  with  one's 
fellow-men,  and  of  rights  and  duties  rising  out  of 
those  relations;  Religiousness  rests  on  consciousness 
of  vital  relations  with  one's  universe,  whatever  that 
universe  be,— that  is,  however  the  universe  and  the 
relations  to  it  may  be  conceived  by  a  given  mind. 
Since  one's  universe,  whatever  it  be,  is  greater  than 
and  includes  fellow-men,  religiousness  is  greater  than 
and  includes  morality.  Morality  unconscious  of  this 
inclusion,  unconscious  of  universe-horizons,  may  be 
only  "conduct";  at  best,  is  the  "mere  morality"  of 
which  we  have  heard.  But  morality  conscious  of 
those  horizons,  conscious  of  something  in  itself  uni- 
versal, eternal,  absolute, — morality  feeling  itself  to  be 
law  of  Nature  as  well  as  law  of  a'  nation  and  a  street- 
bargain,— morality  thrilling  through  and  through  with 
its  own  ideals, — rises  into,  becomes  one  with,  "re- 
ligiousness." There  is  a  morality  non-religious,  and 
a  morality  religious,  then.  Both  kinds  generate  char- 
acter;  but  the  first  kind,  character  in  its  lower  and 
less  secure  forms.  The  last  kind  alone  can  be  trusted 
to  produce  the  high,  the  enduring,  the  beautiful  forms. 

To  put  this  in  a  more  practical  way.  That  word 
"ideals"  gives  us  a  clue.  Consider  the  Soul  of  a  child, 
how  it  grows.  The  secret  of  the  little  Soul's  growth 
is  Reverence.  Reverence  is  to  character  what  the 
green  bark  is  to  the  tree,  the  part  where  the  sap  climbs 
and  the  new  wood  is  formed.  On  the  outer  circle 
of  what  we  morally  are  lies  a  rim  of  reverence  for, 
aspiration  towards,  all  that  we  are  not  but  would  be. 
This  is  our  rim  of  growth.  Here  year  by  year  char- 
acter adds  to  it.self  by  assimiliation  of  higher  moral 
ideals.  In  this  rim  lie  especially  the  finer,  more  deli- 
cate things  in  us;  here  is  modesty,  here  is  humility, 
here  is  wide  and  quick  sympathy,  here  is  sensitiveness 
to  justice  and  mercy,  here  is  the  selfless  heart,  the 
open  mind,  the  unshadowed  sincerity, — "beatitude" 
qualities  all.  All  are  forms  of  reverence,  forms  of 
aspiration.  Their  very  names  suggest  Springtide  in 
character;  and  we  know  how  important  it  is  to  the 
tree  that  the  green  bark  be  not  girdled,  lest  the  sap 
in  the  Spring  should  fail  to  run  free.  To  ;;ecure  this 
live,  sensitive  growth-rim  in  a  child's  character  is 
the  best  endowment  a  parent  can  give  him.  No  col- 
lege education  in  value  approaches  this.  Nothing  so 
enlists  that  child  on  the  side  of  righteousness,  so  arms 
him  against  the  powers  of  temptation,  so  enables  him 
to  bear  greatly  and  dare  greatly,  to  become  what  he 
would  be  when  willing  his  best,  to  feel  the  glory  of 
living  and  get  large  values  from  life, — nothing  helps 
so  much  to  all  this  as  to  make  him  habitually  dissatis- 
fied with  moral  attainments  any  or  all,  and  passion- 
ately— not  reasonably,  but  passionately — in  love  with 
moral  ideals.  Then  enthusiastic  reverence  for  moral 
ideals  we  parents  owe  to  our  children. 

I  pray  you  notice  these  terms, — "reverence," 
"ideals,"  "enthusiasm,"  "passionate  love."  They  are 
all  terms  of  "ethics"  raised  to  "religiousness."  Let 
us  vary  our  definition  a  little, — though  it  is  to  repeat 
it  rather  than  vary  it :  Religiousness  is  the  sense  of 
everything  in  relation  to  the  universe  in  which  it  lives 
and  moves  and  has  being  ("each  in  all")  ;  more  mar- 
velous yet,  it  is  sense  of  the  universe  living,  moving, 
having  being  in  everything  ("all  in  each")  !  It  is  the 
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sense  of  heavenly  horizons  in  all  things,  of  the  Infinite 
in  the  infinitesimal !  Therefore  ethics — as  also  science 
and  art — is  "religiovis,"  or  "non-religious,"  according 
to  the  man.  It  is  a  question  of  depth  of  insight,  of 
reach  of  vision,  of  degree  of  consciousness  and  reali- 
zation. The  God  is  there,  always  there, — but  how 
much  do  you  see?  There  is  a  trinity  called  "the  True, 
.  the  Beautiful,  the  Good."  The  "religious"  recogni- 
tion of  Truth  is  a  glimpse  of  the  "I  AM"  in  a  fact! 
It  is  what  makes  a  fact,  as  fact,  holy, — a  thing  not 
to  be  ignored,  not  to  be  tampered  with,  not  to  be  mis- 
represented by  exaggeration  or  diminution.  It  is  the 
"Yea,  yea :  nay,  nay"  of  Jesus.  Such  vision  as  that, — 
of  "God"  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  words  that  we 
speak, — is  it  not  worth  while  in  ourselves,  in  our 
children?  The  "religious"  recognition  of  Beauty  sees 
faces  not  as  features  alone,  but  in  halos  of  spirit; 
Rooking  at  stars,  hears  the  song  of  the  stars ;  fronting 
life,  feels  itself  fronting  not  experience  alone,  but 
pageant  and  glory, — what  Jesus  felt  before  the  weed 
of  the  field.  Is  not  vision  like  this  a  worth-while 
for  ourselves  and  our  children?  The  "religious"  recog- 
nition of  Good  sees  in  duty  the  unwavering  choice 
under  every  condition ;  in  sin  sees  the  trip,  and  in 
virtue  the  destiny ;  in  Nature  sees  goodness  and  sub- 
stance, and  evil  as  shadow.  It  is  that  which  trans- 
figures fears  into  hopes  and  hopes  into  faiths,  and 
beyond  all  failure  and  tragedy  and  horror  and  war 
discerns  victories  of  Justice  and  triumphs  of  Love, — 
as  to  Jesus  a  "Kingdom  of  heaven"  lay  forever  in 
,  view  and  "at  hand" !  Does  it  need  days  like  the  pres- 
ent to  make  insight  like  this  a  worth-while  for  our- 
selves and  our  children? 

This  is  "religiousness,"  as  I  understand  it.  There 
are  other  forms,  more  intense  forms,  of  this  "cosmic 
consciousness."  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  sense  of 
fellowship  with  Eternal  Spirit ;  nor  of  our  spirit's 
actual,  dynamic  communion  with  that  Spirit,  which 
we  call  "prayer" ;  nor  of  the  wrestle  with  that  Spirit, 
— the  wonderful  "sin"  experience  by  which  most  of 
us  find  out  sooner  or  later  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
a  God  in  us ;  nor  of  what  suffering  teaches ;  and 
death.  These  are  "the  deep  things  of  God"  in  us, — 
not  in  any  few,  but  in  all  of  us ;  though,  again,  with 
that  "difference  in  consciousness"  of  them.  I  have 
only  spoken  of  those  forms  of  religiousness  which 
seem  but  the  higher  reaches  of  that  "good  character" 
which  our  humble-minded  parent  declares  is  enough 
for  his  child.  We  may  call  it  "morality"  if  we  pre- 
fer, but  it  is  morality  aglow  with  the  absolute  and 
eternal  elements  in  its  nature ;  "character,"  if  you 
will,  but  it  is  character  attaining  its  heights  of  beauty 
and  strength  by  virtue  of  such  consciousness.  That 
humble-minded  parent  is  right, — "character  is  suf- 
ficient" ;  but  it  must  be  character, — and  that  takes 
the  "religiousness" ! 

Now  unless  the  homes  of  the  Liberal  Faith  can 
awaken  "religiousness"  in  this  sense,  at  least, — to  say 
nothing  of  other  senses, — are  we  not  incomplete  par- 
ents of  incomplete  children?  And  can  we  fail  to  see 
that  such  religiousness  can  be  humanly  helped  in  its 
growth,  just  as  truthfulness,  kindness,  purity  can  be 
helped  in  their  growth?  The  faithful  parent  never 
thinks  of  not  watchfully  training  these  in  his  child, — 
training  them  out  of  their  wild-weed  possibilities  that 
may  come  of  neglect  into  the  beautiful  flowers  of 


character.  James  Oppenheim,  in  writing  of  "gardens 
and  children,"  says : 

This  garden  is  a  vision  of  what  the  human  world  may  be, 

When  we  can  be  as  much  gods  to  children 

As  we  are  gods  to  flowers : 

When  the  joyous  mothers  can  give  the  years 

To  enriching  the  soil, 

And  rooting  out  weeds  and  poisons, 

And  pruning,  and  sprinkling,  and  sheltering, 

So  that  the  human  buds  may  open 

Into  banks  of  dancing  flowers, 

Blowing  their  laughter  into  the  summer  air. 

Those  banks  blowing  laughter  are  the  reward  that 
waits  to  delight  mothers  and  fathers  for  "giving  the 
years" !  Give  not  the  years,  and  the  consequence  in 
the  garden  may  easily  be  blight  deforming  and  stunt- 
ing the  buds  of  character.  So,  too,  with  this  finer 
character,  "religiousness."  -  "Give  the  years"  to  its 
culture,  and  the  reward  is  "flares  of  its  color,  drifts 
of  its  fragrance"  in  children.  Give  not  the  years,  and 
the  result  may  be  only  indifference,  or  it  may  be  that 
worse  thing,  flippancy,  in  the  children.  Indifference, 
flippancy,  before  things  worthy  of  reverence,  worthy 
of  awe  and  delight !  And  this  "caught"  from  the  fath- 
ers and  mothers !  Flippancy — pertness  before  the 
God-like  in  things — is  the  parent's  unforgivable  sin. 
One  sees  now  and  then  a  home,  not  by  any  means 
destitute  of  ideals  and  noble  living,  but  dark-spotted 
all  over  by  the  irreverent  humor  which  has  gradually 
become  the  household  habit  in  old  and  young.  Pity 
for  the  children  reared  at  that  home !  And  blessed 
they  who  grow  up  in  homes  where  reverence  over- 
flows in  spontaneous,  abundant,  vmconscious  as  well 
as  conscious,  expression — like  the  love  in  it.  Grudge 
not  the  years  to  your  garden ;  and  trust  not  your  gar- 
den to  the  stranger, — to  the  once-a-week  Sunday 
School  teacher,  however  fit  for  her  task  she  may  be. 
The  lily  of  the  field  does  not  become* a  lily  by  one- 
hour,  once-a-week  spasms  of  sunshine  and  shower. 
No  more  can  the  lily  of  the  home, — the  Soul  of  the 
child.  Enthusiasm  for  moral  ideals,  the  sense  of 
heavenly  horizons  in  things,  the  passion  for  Truth, 
for  Beauty,  for  Goodness,  are  the  outcome  only  of 
hours  and  days  and  years  of  spiritual  influence.  Only 
where  the  hours  and  days  and  years  of  the  child  are 
spent,  are  they  likely  to  appear.  One  place  alone,  the 
Home,  is  their  natural  habitat.  Can  we,  the  Home- 
makers,  "abdicate"? 


I  TRY  TO  FIX  MY  EYES  UPON  MY  BOOK. 


I  try  to  fix  my  eyes  upon  my  book, 
But  just  outside  a  budding  spray 
Flaunts  its  new  leaves,  as  if  to  say, 
"Look!  Look!" 

I  trim  my  pen,  I  make  it  fine  and  neat; 
There  comes  a  flutter  of  brown  wings, 
A  little  bird  alights  and  sings. 

"Sweet !    Sweet !" 

0  little  bird,  O  go  away !  be  dumb ! 
For  I  must  ponder  certain  lines ; 

And  straight  a  nodding  flower  makes  signs, 
"Come !    Come !" 

"O  Spring,  let  me  alone !    O  bird,  bloom,  beam, 

1  have  not  time  to  dream!"  I  cry; 
The  echo  breathes  a  soft,  long  sigh, 

"Dream  !   Dream  !" 

— Gertrude  Hall. 
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A  Prayer  for  War  Time 

[A  prominent  pacifist  sends  us  the  following  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  prayer  of  Billy  Sunday,  published  in  recent 
papers,  the  action  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  in  voting,  by  a  majority  of  152  to  58,  in 
favor  of  conscription,  and  of  the  anxiety  of  so  many  of  the 
churches  to  turn  themselves  over  to  the  War  Department. 
He  vk^rites :  "This  prayer  may  seem  sacrilegious  at  first,  but 
the  real  sacrilege  is  being  committed  by  the  ministers  and 
the  churches  who  are  betraying  Christ  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity  in  the  present  hysteria,  and  this 
may  help  to  awaken  them  to  a  realization  as  to  what  they 
are  doing." — Ed.] 


(Dedicated  to  Theodore  Roosevelt) 


"Thou  shall  have  no  other  God  before  me." 

O  Eternal  and  "Inevitable"  God,  Thou  all  pow- 
erful One! 

Thou  unconquerable  Force,  Thou  Defender  of 
Rulers  and  of  Property :  we  come  before  Thee  in  ex- 
altation of  spirit  and  mad  devotion,  beseeching  Thee 
in  the  name  of  Patriotism  and  National  Honor  that 
Thou  mayst  fill  us  to  overflowing  with  Thy  conquer- 
ing spirit ;  imbue  us  with  Thy  hardness ;  instill  us  with 
Thy  Will  to  Power;  thrust  from  our  hearts  all  sym- 
bols of  love  for  our  neighbor;  free  us  completely 
from  the  degradation  and  enslavement  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  ;  give  us  strength  to  break  them  all, 
for  if  we  hold  them  in  reverence  we  are  cowards  in 
Thy  sight.  But  if,  through  long  training  and  insid- 
ious home  influences,  we  halt  before  nine  of  them, 
then,  O  God  of  Hosts,  we  beseech  Thee,  give  us 
strength  to  cast  at  least  one— "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill"— 
entirely  to  the  winds  of  weakness,  and  honestly  em- 
blazon on  our  banners,  "For  Victory,  Thou  Shalt 
Kill." 

O  Thou,  Just  Arbiter,  who  alone  can  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Nations,  we  kneel  before  Thy  shrine,  we  do 
not  come  before  Thee  without  sacrifices ; 

We  ofifer  Thee  the  blood  of  millions  of  men ; 

We  of¥er  Thee  their  hopes  and  loves  and  aspirations  ; 

We  ofifer  Thee  the  "fittest,"  the  flower  of  our  man- 
hood, the  best ; 

We  ofifer  Thee  the  bleeding  hearts  and  tear-drenched 
eyes  of  millions  of  women  and  children; 

We  ofifer  Thee  the  spectacle  of  countless  thousands 
of  starving  people ; 

We  ofifer  Thee  every  ingenious  mechanism  our 
brains  can  devise ; 

We  ofifer  Thee  the  organization  and  mobilization 
of  all  our  scientific  thought,  our  surgeons,  our  nurses ; 

In  Thy  service  we  will  impoverish  ourselves  and 
mortgage  our  posterity; 

All  these  we  ofifer,  but  greatest  of  all,  we  ofifer  Thee 
the  Luminous  Light,  the  purified,  consecrated  wonder 
of  life,  the  exalted  ideals  of  men  and  women; 

For  we  know  Thou  hast  come  to  cherish  most  this 
last  great  ofifer. 

When  we  were  a  young  and  savage  race,  we  thought 
the  odor  of  blood  was  sweetest  in  Thy  nostrils ;  now 
we  know  that  ideas  and  ideals  are  more  to  Thy  liking, 
and  we  ofifer  them  with  loud  voices  and  with  scorn 
for  those  who  worship  that  coward  God  who  gave 
us  the  Pacifist  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

O  God  of  Righteousness,  Thou  whose  "ends  justify 
all  means,"  we  thank  Thee  for  the  "overt  Act." 

We  come  in  Thy  presence  humbly  to  ask  a  victory 
over  Thy  most  devout  worshipper,  Germany. 


We  confess  we  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
she  has  done  in  Thy  name,  but  if  these  things  find 
acceptance  in  Thy  sight,  even  though  she  be  our 
enemy,  yet  shall  her  ways  be  our  ways,  and  her  God 
our  God. 

We  come  into  Thy  presence  to  ask  victory  over  Thy 
favourite  nation  because  we  know  Thou  despiseth  all 
weakness ;  now  she  is  worn,  harassed,  starving,  half- 
mad  and  distracted ;  she  has  little  more  to  ofifer  Thee ; 
forsake  her.  Make  us  Thy  chosen  people.  We  come 
with  red  blood  in  our  veins ;  we  come  with  fresh 
vigor,  great  riches,  and  great  longing  to  do  what  all 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  is  doing.  We  are 
abjectly  at  Thy  feet;  we  ofifer  our  best,  all  that  we 
hold  most  sacred  ;  and  we  ask  for  victory  in  the  name 
of  patriotism  and  national  honor.  Amen. 

Virginia  Ashley. 


For  Those  Who  Mourn 


The  conflict  of  emotions  as  one  stands  upon  the 
brink  of  a  loved  one's  last  resting  place  is  in  keeping 
with  the  overwhelming  tide  of  perplexed  thinking 
that  besets  one.  The  sense  of  loss,  so  keenly  and  yet 
-so  fragmentarily  realized,  the  loneliness  that  brings 
scalding  tears  of  self-pity,  as  well  as  of  grief,  the 
longing  to  make  restitution  for  every  shade  of  neglect 
or  hurt,  the  agonizing  cry  of  the  soul  for  comfort — 
all  are  but  counterparts  of  the  whirlwind  of  questions 
as  to  fact,  and  of  helpless  speculation  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  the  passing  scene.  There  is  no  an- 
swer to.  Why  do  you  grieve?  There  is  no  solace  for 
the  irrational  pain.  "It  is  but  natural !"  We  hear  a 
far-ofif  voice  say,  "Be  patient,  and  Time  will  heal  all 
and  make  all  clear."  But  the  voice  seems  meaningless 
if  not  mockery;  and  our  dead  speak  not!  We  but 
sink  the  deeper  into  uncertainty,  and  grow  chilly  with 
the  consciousness  that  "all  is  over," — with  ourselves 
as  with  the  loved  one  that  is  being  lowered  into  the 
cold  earth.  And  the  sky  above  seems  too  distant, 
even  to  care ! 

We  are  sure  that  our  agony  is  exceptional,  and 
wonder  why  there  is  no  balm  that  hath  virtue  for  our 
healing. 

Earth  hath  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot  heal, 
is  the  strain  that  comes  to  our  ear,  and  after  this, 

Sun  of  my  soul  thou  Savior  dear, 
which  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  complete  alle- 
viation of  our  great  need — the  source  and  constituting 
of  assuaging  acquiescence  and  hope.    But  it  is  not  so ; 
and 

Hark!  from  the  tomb  a  doleful  sound  I 

comes  forth — an  accumulated  source  of  torture  from 
far  back  among  the  misty  origins  of  our  quivering 
natures,  and  there  is  no  comfort  that  is  as  yet  com- 
petent to  drive  it  away.  The  words  of  long-loved 
psalm  and  gospel  and  instruction  come  thick  and  fast, 
but  are  as  a  painful  din  in  our  ears,  that  we  would 
stay  if  we  could.  For  us  the  light  has  gone  out,  before 
us  all  is  a  blank,  behind  us  all  is  a  confusion  that  pains 
only.    God  help  us !  we  groan,  or  we  perish. 

In  time  we  awaken  to  a  sense  of  another  fact  that 
is,  if  anything,  more  painful  still.  We  are  ourselves 
forgetting  everything  but  our  troubles,  everybody  but 
ourselves.  We  are  indulging  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
luxury  and  in  a  way  that  reveals  the  inherent  selfish- 
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ness  of  our  innermost  self.  Others  have  lost — our 
friends,  neighbors,  all  the  world  in  fact,  and  we  re- 
member it  not.  Others  have  grieved  until  their  hearts 
have  broken  or  every  aspiration  and  hope  have  died ; 
and  we  have  not  seen  it.  Others  have  gone  down, 
down,  under  burdens  too  great  to  bear,  and  we  have 
walked  by  on  the  other  side,  panoplied  with  vanity 
and  cold  indifference.  Others  have  reached  out  for 
a  touch  of  a  hand  all  alive  and  warm ;  and  we  have 
extended  one  so  thickly  gloved  with  prejudice  that 
it  has  hurt  instead  of  comforted  or  strengthened. 
Even  our  loved  one,  whom  we  so  really  but  osten- 
tatiously mourn,  has  looked  to  us  in  vain  for  the 
smile,  the  cheery  word,  the  willing  hand,  the  loving 
fellowship,  that  it  was  ours  to  give,  but — we  did  not— 
perhaps  would  not !  How  paltry,  childish,  despicable, 
we  seem  to  ourselves,  when  the  first  overwhelming 
shock  gives  way  to  returning  sensitiveness  and  power 
really  to  think.  Our  conceits  and  our  vain  beatings 
of  the  mind  alike  seem  but  as  foes  to  turn  and  rend 
us  as  we  deserve.  All  our  neglects  and  our  ineffi- 
ciencies and  our  blunders  are  enmassed  against  us, 
and  determined  to  finish  the  work  of  destruction  and 
degradation  which  grief  first  started.  We  are  fortu- 
nate indeed  if  there  comes  to  mind  the  saying  of 
Amiel :  "It  is  dangerous  to  abandon  oneself  to  the 
luxury  of  grief ;  it  deprives  one  of  courage,  and  even 
of  the  wish  for  recovery." 

Fortunate,  and  happy  too  may  we  be,  it  might  be 
said,  if  the  good  angel  at  this  point  tells  us  that  we 
should  no  longer  stand  gazing  at  ourselves, — "the  un- 
holy art  of  introspection" — but  that  we  should  rally 
ourselves  to  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  that  is 
of  better  import  and  perhaps  radically  curative  of 
all  our  woes.  For  the  one  that  is  gone,  we  have  done 
all,  said  all,  felt  all  that  is  of  any  use  to  them,  and 
it  is  with  them  locked  in  the  grave  forever !  What 
we  can  feel  and  say  and  do  hereafter  must  be  for 
those  still  living,  including  our  defective  and  needy 
selves.  Gradually  it  comes  to  us,  that  the  present  ex- 
perience of  loss  to  us  does  not  lessen  the  amount  of 
distress  in  the  world  perceptibly,  and  that  the  need 
of  the  ministry  of  love  and  faith  and  practical  help 
is  none  the  less  for  our  suffering;  and  that  suffer  as 
we  may,  it  will  do  little  if  any  good  really,  potent 
for  this  purpose  as  in  our  self-centering  it  may  seem 
to  be.  Sympathy  that  evaporates  in  tears  even  at  the 
graveside  is  of  little  consequence,  save  that  it  may 
happen  to  soften  and  rectify  our  natures.  Prayer  that 
invokes  comfort  for  ourselves  alone  or  chiefly,  may 
be  but  as  poison  to  the  agonies  of  others.  Unintelli- 
gent help  no  matter  how  bountiful  may  appear  but 
as  unsympathetic  patronage  to  those  to  whom  we 
offer  it.  In  fact,  we  see  that,  as  we  now  are,  we  are 
all  unfitted  to  do  the  simplest  things,  which  by  other 
hands  invariably  leads  to  relief  and  hope.  Until  we 
turn  from  ourselves,  grieving  and  sore  and  lonely 
as  we  are,  in  all  genuineness  and  without  self-decep- 
tion, to  the  great  world  of  sobbing,  suffering  human 
spirits  around  us,  and  throw  ourselves  unselfishly  and 
with  divine  love  and  wisdom  into  the  scales  of  their 
wavering  selfhoods,  we  would  better  continue  to  weep, 
and  cry  for  mercy,  and  struggle  with  our  own  foes, 
as  of  old.  The  suffering  world  needs  not  the  minis- 
try of  those  that  are  so  blinded  by  their  own  sorrows 
that  they  cannot  see  the  heavy  burdens  of  others  or 
hear  the  subdued  cries  of  other  agonized  hearts ;  and 


the  sooner  one  finds  this  out,  the  briefer  one's  own 
mourning,  and  the  better  for  the  sadness  of  others. 

Grief  that  is  not  sanctified  to  the  service  of  others 
who  mourn  is  sure  to  accentuate  our  own  selfishness 
and  unfit  us  for  the  relief  we  would  extend.  By 
looking  fairly  out  upon  the  world  around  us,  upon 
the  cripple  next  door,  upon  the  bedraggled  drudge  that 
begs  to  clean  our  premises,  upon  the  rich  and  pampered 
fool  that  beclouds  us  with  dust,  upon  the  reckless  con- 
ceit that  heeds  not  the  precipice  he  so  rapidly  ap- 
proaches, upon  the  silly  flirt  that  invites  her  own  de- 
struction as  if  it  were  her  only  possibility  in  life,  upon 
the  passion-haunted  spectre  that  prowls  in  deepening 
darkness,  upon  the  victims  of  greed  and  lust  and 
tyranny  and  false  leadership,  upon  the  Hmp  failures 
and  wrecks  by  every  wayside,  upon  those  who  mourn 
and  those  who  are  beset  by  ceaseless  fears,  upon  tMte 
criminal  that  has  "forfeited  all"  and  yet  lives  on, — 
upon  all,  in  fact,  who  sorrow,  suffer  or  fear — by  look- 
ing out  upon  all  these  in  their  unfortunate  variety, — 
and  not  shrinking  from  the  loathsome  and  despairing 
vision,  but  daring  to  see  it  all  and  to  wrestle  with 
it  all,  so  far  as  one  has  strength  to  afford — by  doing 
this,  one's  own  troubles  are  soon  made  to  appear  but 
as  insignificant  ripples  upon  life's  great  sea,  and  to 
soon  subside  as  if  of  the  least  possible  concern. 

The  cure  for  evil  is  good.  The  cure  for  weakness 
is  strength.  The  cure  for  suffering  is  health.  The 
cure  for  grief  is  joy  in  curing  others.  The  cure  for 
selfishness,  even  the  refined  selfishness  of  sorrow,  is 
unselfishness.  The  cure  for  exclusive  self-regard  and 
abandonment  to  pain  is  attentive  regard  to  the  needs 
of  others.  The  cure  for  the  sense  of  loss  by  cruel 
death,  is  the  gain  that  comes  from  living,  yes  living  for 
the  living.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  truly 
consecrate  our  grief,  best  commemorate  the  loved  one 
buried  from  our  sight.  We  may  thus  transmute  the 
direst  of  losses,  the  mose  exquisite  anguish,  the  most 
dangerous  despair  into  the  sunshine  that  can  pene- 
trate the  hardest  hearts  and  the  most  perplexed  minds. 
All  the  danger  and  degradation  of  selfish  grief  is  thus 
converted  into  safety  and  upbuilding.  The  cup  that 
has  been  presented  to  our  faltering  lips  is  thus  made 
to  be  purified  of  all  bitterness  and  to  become  the  wine 
of  blessed  communion  with  universal  sainthood.  The 
Father  thus  wipes  away  our  tears,  and  will  not  further 
let  our  hearts  be  troubled.  We  enter  upon  our  legacy 
and  find  awaiting  us  all  who  have  likewise  passed 
from  death  into  life  through  the  tears  and  cries  of 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary  and  the  unbarred  tombs,  to 
be  a  glorious  transfiguration  with  Him  of  the  paci- 
fied sea  and  Ai.e  celestial  mountain.  It  is  thus  that  we 
can  triumph  over  the  death  that  has  already  been 
aroused  in  our  being,  in  anticipation  of  the  final  tri- 
umph which  asks  in  utmost  confidence,  O,  death  where 
is  thy  sting !  O,  grave  where  is  thy  victory ! 

Camden,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker,  M.  D. 


And  should  the  twilight  darken  into  night, 

And  sorrow  grow  to  anguish,  be  thou  strong; 
Thou  art  in  God,  and  nothing  can  go  wrong 

Which  a  fresh  life  pulse  cannot  set  aright. 

That  thou  dost  know  the  darkness  proves  the  light. 
Weep  if  thou  wilt,  but  weep  not  all  too  long, 
Or  weep  and  work,  for  it  will  lead  to  song. 

— George  Macdonald. 
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Tagore  Notes 


Word  has  just  come  of  the  safe  arrival  in  Japan 
of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
covered completely  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  Ameri- 
can speaking  tour.  He  is  probably  by  this  time  peace- 
fully settled  in  the  quiet  and  beautiful  simplicity  of 
his  school  at  Shantineketan. 

Three  new  books  by  Mr.  Tagore  have  come  from 
the  press  this  winter.  One  is  called  "Stray  Birds." 
It  was  prepared  while  he  lingered  last  summer  in 
sunny  Japan.  "Stray  birds  of  summer  came  to  my 
window,"  says  the  poet.  "O  troupe  of  little  vagrants 
of  the  world,  leave  your  footprints  in  my  words." 
This  volume  is  a  beautifully  printed  selection  of  these 
^quisite  little  vagrants  that  stray  through  the  mind 
of  the  poet.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  strikingly  colored 
frontispiece  done  in  oriental  style. 

"The  Cycle  of  the  Spring"  is  a  newly  translated 
drama.  "Fruit  Gathering,"  another  recent  volume,  is 
a  collection  of  poems.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  these  poems  deal  with  the  life  of  the  "Lord  Buddha 
on  whose  lips  sat  the  silence  of  love  and  whose  eyes 
beamed  peace  like  the  morning  star  of  the  dew-washed 
autumn."  Mr.  Tagore  is  doing  much  to  awaken  in 
our  Western  minds  a  true  appreciation  of  "the  Lord 
Buddha."  "Your  Western  scholars,"  he  said  to  some 
of  us  during  his  recent  visit  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  "know 
the  words  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali  texts,  but  that  is 
all.  The  real,  spiritual  meanings  they  do  not  compre- 
hend. Do  you  think  a  religion  of  negation,  of  extinct- 
tion  would  have  swept  through  India,  would  have  sent 
missionaries  into  Tibet  and  have  conquered  China? 
No.  Negations  have  not  such  power.  It  was  the  pos- 
itive force  of  love  in  the  Buddhistic  gospel  which  made 
it  conquer  eastern  Asia.  Buddha  taught  extinction 
of  desire,  but  it  was  the  desires  of  the  self,  of  the 
lower  nature,  and  of  the  flesh.  Self  must  die  that 
the  divine  truth  may  live  within  us.  He  that  loseth 
his  life  shall  find  it.  Nirvana  was  to  Buddha  simply 
that  state  of  ineffable  blessedness  when  man  having 
died  to  his  selfish  self  is  united  with  God.  The  best 
work  in  English  on  the  true  meaning  of  Buddhism  is 
'The  Creed  of  Buddha,'  published  by  John  Lane  and 
Company  and  written  by  a  man  I  met  in  London." 
Such  was  the  gist  of  the  poet-philosopher's  answers 
to  the  questions  he  was  asked  about  the  Buddha. 

In  Urbana  he  gave  also  a  brilliant  series  of  lectures 
on  personality  in  education,  in  politics,  in  art.  These 
are  soon  to  be  published  in  book  form.  They  embody 
in  glowing  sentences  his  message  to  America  and  his 
vision  of  the  new  age  which  is  to  dawn  after  the  war 
is  over,  an  age  of  universal  brotherhood  and  universal 
peace. 

A  few  words  from  a  lecture  given  in  Japan  picture 
the  dawn  of  this  new  spiritual  day  upon  the  earth. 

"My  brothers,  when  the  red  light  of  conflagration 
sends  up  its  crackle  of  laughter  to  the  stars,  keep  your 
faith  upon  those  stars  and  not  upon  the  fire  of  de- 
struction. For  when  this  conflagration  consumes  itself 
and  dies  down,  leaving  its  memorial  in  ashes,  the  eter- 
nal light  will  again  shine  in  the  East, — the  East  which 
has  been  the  birthplace  of  the  morning  sun  of  man's 
history  

"I  know  my  voice  is  too  feeble  to  raise  itself  above 
the  uproar  of  this  bustling  time,  and  it  is  easy  for 
any  street  urchin  to  fling  against  me  the  epithet  of 


'unpractical'.  .  .  .  Yet  when,  one  day,  standing  on  the* 
outskirts  of  Yokohoma  town,  bristling  with  its  dis- 
play of  modern  miscellanies,  I  watched  the  sunset  in 
your  southern  sea,  and  saw  its  peace  and  majesty 
among  your  pine-clad  hills,  with  the  great  Fujiyama 
growing  faint  against  the  golden  horizon,  like  a  god 
overcome  with  his  own  radiance, — the  music  of  eter- 
nity welled  up  through  the  evening  silence,  and  I  felt 
that  the  sky  and  the  earth  and  the  lyrics  of  the  dawn 
and  the  dayfall  are  with  the  poets  and  the  idealists, 
and  not  with  the  marketsmen  robustly  contemptuous 
of  all  sentiments, — that,  after  the  forgetfulness  of 
his  own  divinity,  man  will  remember  again  that  heaven 
is  always  in  touch  with  his  world  " 

Albert  R.  Vail. 


If  War,  Why? 


Certainly  not  to  save  life  and  property.  We  should 
lose  far  more  by  going  to  war  than  by  continuing  a 
policy  of  armed  neutrality. 

We  should  go  to  war  chiefly  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  would  make  enormous  profits  by  it  and 
because  the  interests  circling  around  it  largely  control 
publicity  and  are  past  masters  in  deceiving  a  patriotic, 
gullible  public.  Financial  leaders,  who  want  us  to 
make  great  loans  and  not  send  armies,  plan  to  secure 
the  endorsement  by  our  government  of  these  loans 
amounting  to  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars.  Such 
endorsement  would  make  us  an  appendage  to  the 
financial  system  of  London  and  New  York  City. 

A  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing :  "As  banker  and  creditor,  the  United  States  would 
have  a  place  at  the  peace  conference  table  and  be  in 
a  position  to  resist  any  proposed  repudiation  of  debts, 
for  it  might  as  well  be  remembered  that  we  will  be 
forced  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  any  of  our  citizens 
owning  bonds  that  might  be  repudiated."  What  does 
this  mean?  It  means  that  our  government,  that  is 
the  people,  you  and  I,  must  pay  for  Europe's  losses. 
Our  government  would  become  an  assistant  sheriff 
for  the  collection  of  bad  debts  of  peoples  bankrupted 
bv  war,  as  several  of  the  governments  already  are. 

If  our  government  endorses  these  loans  and  under- 
takes by  force  to  protect  any  part  of  the  European 
war  debt,  it  would  find  itself  involved  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  debt.  Such  action  would  tend  to 
encourage  war  for  the  extension  of  loans.  We  should 
find  ourselves  backing  up  not  merely  two  or  three 
billions  of  dollars  loaned,  but  the  whole  fabulous 
amount  of  loans  of  which  this  would  be  but  a  fraction. 

A  statesmanlike  student  of  the  situation  has  thus 
sadly  summed  up  the  awful  plight  into  which  our 
country  is  being  hoodwinked  into  plunging :  "The  con- 
trol of  the  world  would  thus  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Unseen  Empire  of  Finance." 

Magnus  Mitchell. 


THE  DEVIL'S  RECRUITING  SERGEANTS. 


Satan  sent  out  the  Sins  one  summer's  day, 
With  ribbons  gay 
And  scarlet  suits : 
It  was  the  smallest  Sin  upon  the  strength 
Marched  back  at  length 
With  most  recruits. 

— Frederick  Langbridge. 
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THE  FIELD 

> 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


LINCOLN  CENTRE  FELLOW- 
SHIP. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Fellow- 
ship the  speaker  was  Mrs.  Mary  Church 
Terrell  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  lady 
who  is  devoting  her  life  to  the  uplift- 
ing of  her  sisters  of  the  colored  race 
and  who  has  an  ingratiating  personal- 
ity, made  up  of  all  the  qualities  to  be 
attained  in  the  highest  ranks  of  educa- 
tion and  social  opportunity.  These, 
added  to  long  personal  study  of  condi- 
tions at  first  hand  and  the  courage  to 
face  the  facts  as  they  are,  made  her 
reports  and  appeals  very  vital  and  con- 
vincing. The  double  handicap  of  sex  and 
of  past  bondage  through  many  genera- 
tions, combined  with  the  still  prevailing 
prejudice  which  shuts  out  from  the 
many  honorable  professions  and  avenues 
of  business  every  colored  woman,  no 
matter  how  well  equipped  she  may  be, 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
gain  an  honest,  virtuous  livelihood,  the 
opportunities  for  which  await  Her  white 
sister  on  every  hand.  Mrs.  Terrell 
takes  considerable  courage,  however, 
from  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
educational  opportunities,  and  she  men- 
tioned a  dozen  or  more  schools  and 
homes  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
the  South,  many  of  which  were  initi- 
ated by  women  of  their  own  race  at 
great  sacrifice,  where  valiant  work  is 
being  done  in  fitting  young  colored 
women  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 
they  must  inevitably  face,  at  least  until 
the  slowly  growing  sense  of  justice  of 
the  dominant  race  shall  overcome  the 
present  status  of  things.  Mrs.  Woolley 
out  of  her  many  years'  experience  at 
the  Frederick  Douglass  Center  related 
several  instances  confirming  the  state- 
ments of  the  speaker.  At  the  Forum 
meeting  on  the  following  Sunday  Mrs. 
Terrell  expounded  the  subject  along 
broader  lines  under  the  title,  "Uncle 
Sam  and  the  Sons  of  Ham."      a.  l.  k. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SO- 
CIETY 

urges  upon  the  American  Government 
and  upon  all  civilized  nations  the  fol- 
lowing international  program.  It  may 


be  added  that  this  program  has  the 
approval  of  the  World's  Court  League, 
the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  the  Conference  of  Peace 
Workers,  and  practically  every  large 
peace  organization  in  America. 

1.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Con- 
ference, to  which  every  country  belong- 
ing to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be 
invited  and  in  whose  proceedings  every 
such  country  shall  participate. 

2.  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  which,  thus  meeting 
at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making 
body. 

3.  An  agreement  of  the  States  form- 
ing the  society  of  nations  concerning 
the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Confer- 
ence, by  which  that  institution  shall  be- 
come not  only  internationalized,  but  in 
which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right 
a  preponderating  part. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  committee, 
to  meet  at  regular  intervals  between  the 
conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
ventions and  declarations  and  of  calling 
attention  to  the  conventions  and  decla- 
rations in  order  to  insure  their  observ- 
ance. 

5.  An  understanding  upon  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  international 
law,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  adopted 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which 
are  themselves  based  upon  decisions  of 
English  courts  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  creation  of  an  international 
council  of  conciliation  to  *  consider,  to 
discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  ques- 
tions of  a  non-justiciable  character  as 
may  be  submitted  to  such  council  by  an 
agreement  of  the  powers  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

7.  The  employment  of  good  offices, 
mediation,  and  friendly  composition  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non-jus- 
ticiable nature. 

8.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non-justi- 
ciable nature ;  also  of  disputes  of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  de- 
cided by  a  court  of  justice,  but  which 
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have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that 
the  nations  prefer  to  submit  them  to  ar- 
biters of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  trib- 
unal. 

9.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention 
creating  a  judicial  union  of  the  nations 
along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1908,  to  which  all  civilized  na- 
tions and  self-governing  dominions  are 
parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  submit  their  jus- 
ticiable disputes — that  is  to  say,  their 
differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose 
decisions  will  bind  not  only  the  liti- 
gating nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

10.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  in  behalf  of  peaceable  set- 
tlement in  general,  and  in  particular  in 
behalf  of  the  foregoing  nine  proposi- 
tions, in  order  that,  if  agreed  to,  they 
may  be  put  into  practice  and  become 
effective,  in  response  to  the  appeal  to 
that  greatest  of  sanctions,  "a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinion  of  mankind." 


THE  COMING  OF  SPRING. 


Once  more  Spring's  dear,  remembered 
thrill 

The  winter's  heart  went  through — 
Out  came  the  willow  silverly 
And  white  the  shad-bush  blew. 

A  voice  went  thro'  the  emerald  land 
And  "Wake,  wake,  Robin,"  cried; 

A  brook  burst  out  in  laughter  sweet. 
And  straight  the  winter  sighed. 

The  gay  wild-currant  saucily 

Came  stepping  out  in  red — 
A  dear,  delicious  light-o'-love, 

With  blushes  overspread. 

A  little  meadow  that  I  know 

Ran  suddenly  to  gold. 
Till  every  lifted  buttercup 

Had  more  than  it  could  hold. 

The  yellow  finches  perched  and  sang 
Their  few  notes  sweet  and  loud. 

Or  drifted  up  against  the  blue — 
A  bright,  melodious  cloud. 

But  oh,  but  oh,  the  meadow-lark! 

And  oh,  the  song  he  sang! 
All  rapture,  passion,  tenderness 

Ached  thro'  me  while  it  rang. 

And  as  I  listening  bowed  my  head 

To  hide  the  springing  tear, 
Lo,  all  about  me — violets  ! 

And  Spring  herself  was  here. 

—Ella  Higginson. 
In  "M'hcii  the  Birds  Go  North  Again." 


SUPREME  LAUGHTER. 


Men  laugh 

When  boys  stand  in  the  street 
And  fight  because  each  fears  the  other — 
For  no  other  reason. 

Men — millions — 

Stand  in  the  gutter  of  the  world 
And  fight — 

If  God  has  a  sense  of  humor — 

Poetry.  — Travis  Hoke. 
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Francis  Neilson. 
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'Above All  Nations  is  Humanity" 


THE  WHITE  BORDERED  BANNER. 


(Sung  at  the  Flag  Raising  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
Saturday,  May  27,  1905.) 

Our  stars  and  our  stripes  are  now  bordered  with  white, 
To  justice  and  peace  all  the  nations  inviting. 

'Tis  the  emblem  of  love  giving  might  to  the  right. 
All  races  and  creeds  in  truth's  service  uniting. 

Not  by  powder  and  ball,  but  through  love's  higher  call 

Will  the  merciful  banner  yet  wave  over  all. 

O  the  white-bordered  banner  in  beauty  shall  wave 

O'er  the  lands  and  the  seas,  Gods  children  to  save! 

"Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just: 
And  this  be  our  motto — 'In  God  is  our  trust!'" 
O  the  white-bordered  banner  in  beauty  shall  wave 
O'er  the  lands  and  the  seas,  Gods  children  to  save! 

  -J.  LI.  J. 

Unity  begs  to  apologize  for  an  error  which  escaped 
the  eye  of  the  proofreader  of  last  week's  issue.  The 
title  of  Dr.  Crother's  book,  referred  to  in  the  first 
editorial  note,  is,  of  course,  "The  Pleasures  of  an 
Absentee  Landlord." 


the  people,  tells  a  very  dilferent  story.  We  have  be- 
fore us,  gleaned  from  the  columns  of  the  daily  press, 
the  fi  gures  of  a  referendum  more  or  less  carefully 
taken  in  three  cities  of  Wisconsin  and  two  of  Minne- 
sota, which  aggregate  7,319  votes  against  war  and 
only  177  votes  in  favor  of  war.  Senator  Husting  of 
Wisconsin  frankly  admitted  in  the  Senate  debate  last 
week  that  if  the  vote  were  taken  in  the  nation  on  war 
or  no  war,  the  result  would  be  a  majority  in  favor 
of  peace,  while  if  it  were  a  question  of  supporting 
the  government,  following  the  lead  of  the  President, 
the  vote  would  be  reversed.  But  here  are  figures 
which  invite  study : 

For  Peace     For  War 

Manitowoc,  Wis  1,460  15 

Sheboygan,  Wis  4,177  17 

Monroe,  Wis   '954  95 

New  Ulm,  Minn   466  19 

St.  Peter,  Minn   262  31 


Reverend  Edward  S.  Tead  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Congregationalist  has  a  communication  entitled: 
"Why  not  Come  Together?"  Which  is  a  refreshing 
suggestion  in  these  days  when  divisions  in  the  human 
family  are  so  much  emphasized.  In  the  name  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  with  the  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion of  American  Congregationalism  in  mind,  he  asks : 
"Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  family  of  Con- 
gregationalists,  comprising  Baptists,  Trinitarians,  Uni- 
tarians, and  UniversaHsts  should  state  that  hereafter 
they  are  to  be  one  body  and  'walk  together,'  and  that 
their  union  is  to  be  based  on  the  platform  of  the  Fath- 
erhood of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  the 
Leadership  of  Jesus."  Sure  enough,  why  not?  And 
again,  why  not?  This  question  will  not  down.  The 
logic  of  progress,  the  cause  of  brotherhood,  as  well 
as  the  alleged  gospel  of  Jesus,  now  so  discredited  by 
schisms,  factions  and  wars,  demand  this — and  the 
something  more,  and  not  the  something  less. 


In  the  face  of  the  sweeping  claim  of  all  the  papers, 
the  unanimity  of  which  is  a  psychological  marvel  and 
an  ethical  puzzle,  that  the  nation  is  unanimous  in  its 
readiness  for  war,  the  sporadic  attempts  to  determine 
in  the  only  logical  and  scientific  way  the  attitude  of 


Two  important  forward-looking  social  events  are 
to  take  place  in  Chicago  next  week.  The  first  is  a 
Congress  of  Forums,  which  is  to  hold,  we  believe,  its 
first  National  meeting  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
next  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  16th  and  17th. 
This  is  a  new  tool  in  social  regeneration,  scarcely  yet 
sufficiently  formulated  to  be  intelligently  studied.  We 
hope  that  the  meetings  next  week  will  give  us  inter- 
esting material  for  Unity  readers  for  the  week  fol- 
following.  The  executive  secretary  of  this  movement, 
A.  Lyle  Dejarnette,  in  his  appeal  for  co-operation 
and  interest,  writes  to  the  Editor  of  Unity: 

I  was  in  Baltimore  Sunday  night,  April  1st,  where  a  crowd 
of  war  patriots  rushed  by  a  line  of  policemen  and  broke  up  an 
open  forum  meeting. 

In  Washington  where  I  was  Monday  the  police  refused 
to  permit  a  public  meeting  in  the  streets. 

Last  evening  I  saw  a  perfectly  lawful  assembly  at  Madison 
Square  broken  up  by  the  police,  though  for  years  the  right  of 
assembly  has  been  permitted  there. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  think  about  this  war,  but  I  am 
sure  you  believe  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  peace- 
fully. We  want  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. 

We  want  to  plant  a  forum  in  every  university,  and  in  every 
industrial  and  rural  center  in  America.  We  have  now  nine- 
teen new  forums  beside  the  thirty-two  listed  on  this  letter 
head,  and  we  are  growing  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week. 

The  demand  for  forums  is  increasing  at  a  wonderful  pace. 
We  must  meet  this  demand.    We  must  go  forward. 
_  Will  you  help  us  to  maintain  our  reason  for  existence  in  a 
time  when  the  right  of  freedom  of  assembly  is  threatened? 

The  second  event,  more  elaborate,  better  formu- 
lated, with  a  longer  history,  but  still  inchoate,  is,  to 
quote  the  technical  term  of  science,  in  its  protoplasmic 
period.  It  is  a  "National  Community  Center  Confer- 
ence," April  17  to  20,  with  meetings  to  be  held  for 
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the  most  part  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel.  An  elaborate 
program  and  preliminary  announcement  has  been  pub- 
lished covering  16  pages,  copies  of  which  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Chicago  office  at  123  West 
Madison  Street.  Many  speakers,  well  known  as  lead- 
ers in  this  interesting  movement,  which  still  wants 
an  adequate  name,  are  booked  for  addresses.  Among 
topics  to  be  discussed  are  :  "Wheref  do  the  Community 
Movements  Belong  in  this  Crisis  of  our  Nation?" 
"The  Community  Center  in  American  Life ;"  "The 
Future  Possibilities ;"  "The  Use  of  Pubhc  Buildings 
for  Recreation  Purposes ;"  "Community  Centers  and 
Rural  Life,"  etc. 


To  a  mind  undebauched  by  the  disintegrating  ex- 
citements, the  indirect  demoralization  of  battle  cries 
is  manifest  on  every  page  of  the  current  newspapers. 
A  Monday  morning  Chicago  paper,  giving  an  exten- 
sive account  of  the  departure  of  450  boys  for  the  navy 
stations  on  the  Atlantic,  commends  the  good  sense 
of  the  bandmaster  who,  by  his  timely  injection  of 
such  music  as  "There'll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town  Tonight,"  "How  Dry  I  Am,"  and  "Hail  Hail, 
the  Gang's  all  Here !"  prevented  the  "breakdown" 
that  was  imminent.  A  "gray-cloaked  girl"  "thanked 
God  for  the  band."  "I  promised  not  to  cry  and  I 
won't."  Another  paper  has  a  graphic  picture  of  a 
soldier  boy  and  his  sweetheart  in  a  close  hug,  posed 
for  the  purpose,  as  an  incentive  to  loyalty.  We  hear 
of  a  woman  at  the  recent  Chicago  "demonstration," 
standing  with  a  boy  in  an  automobile  and  singing 
through  a  megaphone :  "I've  only  got  one  boy  to  go ; 
I  wish  I  had  four  more,"  while  many  young  girls 
were  seen  on  the  streets  clinging  to  the  coat-lapels 
of  young  men,  presumably  urging  enlistment.  The 
refinements  of  art,  the  delicate  appreciations  that  at 
other  times  bespeak  a  culture  that  is  closely  allied  to 
religion  and  deeply  rooted  in  morality,  are,  in  the 
presence  of  the  war  spirit,  everywhere  and  always 
brushed  aside  and  the  patriotism  of  moral  control 
gives  way  to  a  "Patriotism"  that  expresses  itself  in 
slang,  profanity,  and  oftentimes  the  dissipations  that 
make  intoxication  a  patriot's  slip  and  not  a  young 
man's  disgrace.  A  recent  visitor  to  Washington,  still 
untainted  by  the  partisanship  of  hate  and  the  "Patriot- 
ism" fixed  within  geographical  boundaries,  noticed  on 
the  one  hand  the  illuminated  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
rising  radiantly  in  the  dark,  while  at  the  left  rose  a 
church  spire  bearing  the  star  of  Bethlehem  and,  in 
shining  white  lights,  the  legend:  "JESUS  THE 
LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD."  In  the  lower  central 
foreground,  between  these  two,  there  flashed  in  green, 
yellow  and  red  letters  the  appeal :  "The  United  States 
Navy  Needs  Men.  AMERICA  FIRST."  We  leave 
our  readers  to  establish  the  true  perspective.  Democ- 
racy, Christianity,  or  America,  expressed  in  terms  of 


geography  and  enforced  in  terms  of  battle.  We  real- 
ize that  the  great  mass  of  American  citizens  resent 
the  implication  that  there  is  an  essential  antagonism 
between  the  ideals  represented  in  the  illuminated  dome 
and  the  transfiguring  star,  and  the  war  waged  for 
"honor's"  sake.  Perhaps  not,  but  there  is  the  picture 
that  will  not  be  blurred  by  temporizing  logic  when 
witnessed  by  the  eye  of  the  spirit  and  tested  by  the 
unbiased  candor  of  the  informed  mind. 


"Free  Speech,  the  Duty  and  Right  of  a 
People's  Representative" 

It  is  not  often  that  Unity  is  tempted  to  find  edito- 
rial material  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  but 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Examiner  so  ex- 
presses what  we  wanted  to  say  upon  the  matter  in- 
volved that  we  quote  it  entire.  The  Examiner  is  a 
daily.  Unity  is  a  weekly,  and  we  reach  some  people 
that  the  Examiner  does  not,  and  we  reach  them  under 
conditions  more  favorable  to  reflection.  So  we  bor- 
row the  words  of  our  neighbor  for  our  editorial  on 
the  above  subject : 

The  speeches  and  votes  of  Senators  Hitchcock  and  La- 
FoUette  form  an  interesting  contrast. 

Senator  Hitclicock  has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  he  was  absolutely  sincere  in  that  ad- 
vocacy. But  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  or  desirable  to  remain  at  peace  with  Ger- 
many, and  so  he  spoke  and  voted  for  the  President's  war 
program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Senator  Hitchcock  was  sincere 
both  in  his  peace  advocacy  and  in  his  vote  for  a  declaration 
of  war.  He  has  at  all  times  expressed  his  real  sentiments 
and  voted  according  to  them.  And  that  is  what  he  is  in  the 
Senate  to  do. 

Senator  LaFollette  is  as  sincere  a  man  as  Senator  Hitch- 
cock. He  has  served  his  country  as  well  and  has  been  as  de- 
voted as  any  senator  to  the  interests  of  his  countrymen 
throughout  a  long  and  honorable  career.  Senator  LaFollette 
still  believes  that  peace  is  the  proper  policy  for  the  United 
States.  He  believes  that  the  United  States,  entering  the  war 
at  this  time  will  prolong  the  war,  will  result  in  an  added  in- 
jury to  humanity  and  possibly  a  grave  danger  to  the  United 
States. 

For  expressing  his  honest  opinions  Senator  LaFollette  is 
called  a  traitor.  It  seems  to  this  newspaper  that  Senator 
LaFollette  has  just  as  much  right  to  express  his  opinions  as 
has  Senator  Lodge.  Senator  Lodge  has  always  favored  war 
and  Senator  Hitchcock  has  formerly  favored  peace  and  has 
been  led  by  circumstances  now  to  favor  war. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  the  Examiner  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  senator  in  such  a  grave  crisis  to  express  his  sincere 
opinion  and  his  carefully  considered  judgment,  and  that  the 
traitor  is  the  man  who,  through  cowardice  or  petty  policy, 
or  through  truckling  subservience,  fails  to  express  his  honest 
convictions,  fails  to  give  the  people  the  advantage  of  his 
best  thoughts,  fails  to  perform  that  honest  service  for  which 
he  is  sent  to  Washington  and  which  he  is  paid  to  perform. 

Senator  LaFollette  may  be  wrohg  in  his  views,  but  our 
whole  congressional  system  is  based  on  the  honest  and  fear- 
less expression  of  all  the  varying  views  of  our  various  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  with  the  idea  that  out  of  this  dis- 
cussion and  free  and  fearless  expression  the  right  principles 
and  policies  will  evolve.  We  cannot  have  free  discussion  unless 
all  opinions  on  a  question  are  freely  expressed,  and  when  we 
fail  to  have  free  discussion  and  honest  expression  of  opinion 
and  an  uninfluenced  majority  rule  we  will  cease  to  have  a 
republic. 

Therefore,  whether  ,we  agree  with  Senator  LaFollette  or 
not,  we  should  not  blame  him  for  expressing  his  Jionest  sen- 
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timents  any  more  than  we  should  blame  Senator  Lodge  or 
Senator  Hitchcock.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  commend 
him  for  the  courage  he  has  displayed  in  performing  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  duty,  even  though  that  duty  may  not  be 
popular  at  the  moment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  a  very  bad  day  for  the 
land  and  its  liberties  whenever  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
a  representative  of  the  people  should  not  express  his  real 
sentiments  and  vote  in  acordancce  with  his  conscience  be- 
comes general,  and  a  worse  day  when  it  becomes  a  generally 
accepted  doctrine  that  the  Congress  must  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  President  instead  of  the  President  submitting  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  voiced  by  the  people's  representatives  in 
Congress. 

That  way  lies  autocracy  and  despotism. 

That  is,  indeed,  the  very  doctrine  of  Prussian  junker- 
dom,  against  which  the  President  declares  that  we  are  about 
to  fight. 

It  is  a  doctrine  that  has  no  place  in  a  free  country,  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  representative  gov- 
ernment and  popular  freedom. 

We  should  all  frown  upon  every  expression  of  this  doc- 
trine, more  particularly  in  time  of  war,  when  a  people  are 
so  much  more  apt  to  look  with  tolerance  upon  serious  in- 
fringments  of  their  fundamental  rights  than  they  are  in 
time  of  peace. 


Editorial  Correspondence 


IV. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Cumrerland 
Gap,  Tenn. — It  is  a  long  day's  ride  from  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  to  this  mountain  pass.  The  shadows 
of  evening  were  already  fallen  upon  the  entrancing 
lines  of  the  mountain  range.  It  was  a  hurried  drive 
from  the  station  to  the  auditorium,  where  a  student 
audience,  backed  by  the  faculty  and  the  few  residents 
that  form  the  civic  fringe  of  this  educational  center 
which  monopolizes  the  wonderful  landscape  and  in- 
spired spiritual  investment  and  commitment,  awaited 
the  speaker. 

This  hurried  program  was  determined  upon : 

Tuesday  night:   "Who  Are  the  Cultured?" 
Wednesday  morning :    "Whittier,  the  Good  Quaker  Poet." 
Wednesday  night ;    "The  Three  R's — a  Plea  for  the  Better 
Education." 
Thursday  morning :  Browning. 

Thursday  evening :  "The  Story  of  the  Ford  Peace  Ship 
and  Its  Lessons." 

Friday  morning:    Browning  (continued). 
Friday  evening :  Emerson. 

Saturday  evening :  Social  Reunion  of  the  Students  and 
Faculty  at  Norton  Hall. 

Sunday  morning :  Also  in  the  Pavilion :  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Story  Retold." 

All  these  appointments  were  "university  events." 
The  entire  constituency  of  the  campus  was  in  attend- 
ance. The  message  was  received  with  avidity  by 
minds  as  clear  as  the  mountain  air  and  hearts  as  frank 
and  sincere  as  the  mountain  brooks.  Of  course  these 
engagements  were  relieved  by  delightful  rides,  now 
into  Virginia,  again  into  Kentucky,  and  anon  deeper 
into  Tennessee. 

The  student  body  numbers  during  the  year  approxi- 
mately six  hundred  young  men  and  women,  most  of 
them  gathered  from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  though 
the  roll  will  indicate  that  students  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  American  schools,  defy  geographical  bounda- 


ries and  state  limits.  From  Texas  eastward,  and  from 
the  Carolinas  northward  are  represented  in  their  cat- 
alogue. 

The  picture  back  of  the  rostrum,  in  the  auditorium 
built  by  the  boys,  which  shows  Abraham  Lincoln 
pointing  out  to  General  Howard  with  his  finger  on 
the  map  the  strategic  point  of  Cumberland  Gap,  is  as 
significant  sociologically  as  it  was  in  the  tactics  of 
war.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  readers  of  Unity 
were  introduced  to  this  marvelous  region  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  "Pilgrimage,"  made  to  this  historic  spot 
on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this 
institution.  Time  and  space  forbid  a  repetition  of 
that  story,  but  the  work  of  transforming  the  boys 
and  girls  in  this  most  severely  localized  and  hereto- 
fore isolated  section  of  our  country  into  self-reliant 
citizens  not  only  of  the  nation  but  of  the  world,  is  a 
story  as  encouraging  as  it  is  unique.  The  "L.  M.  U." 
is  a  working  institution.  Stories  of  Tuskegee  and 
Berea  are  here  duplicated,  students  coming  afoot 
when  necessary,  and  succeeding  in  winning  their  way 
through  college  by  virtue  of  the  diligence  of  their  own 
hands,  the  investment  of  their  own  muscle,  directed 
by  the  self-denying  spirit  within  themselves. 

The  faculty  so  far  as  it  goes  is  made  up  of  the  best 
output  of  the  great  northern  colleges;  to  name  the 
alma  mater  of  these  teachers  would  be  to  reprint  the 
well  known  lists  of  universities  with  national  repu- 
tations. 

Of  course  their  salaries  are  shamefully  small,  as 
compared  with  what  they  could  command  did  they  fol- 
low the  lure  of  the  best  chance,  but  here  is  where 
their  work  tells  and  they  can  see  the  results  of  their 
ef¥orts  in  the  way  of  growing  manhood  and  woman- 
hood from  day  to  day,  and  they  are  glad  to  stay. 

The  Editor  of  Unity  knew  President  Hubbell  in 
his  undergraduate  days  at  Antioch,  and  the  memory 
of  the  Editor's  annual  visitation  when  he  was  a  trus- 
tee at  Antioch  was  the  reason  why  the  President  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  thought  it  worth  while 
to  lend  the  university  constituents  entire  to  the  min- 
istrations of  the  itinerant  editor  who,  in  time  of  war, 
spoke  the  message  of  peace ;  in  the  days  of  military 
agitation,  plead  for  the  triumphs  of  peace,  and  glo- 
ried in  the  heroism  found  in  the  civic  realms  of  history 
and  of  life.  The  lecturer  found  this  young  blood  puls- 
ing with  courage,  independent  of  the  excitements  of 
the  day,  because  they  were  enjoying  the  inspirations  of 
the  ages,  the  perennial  courage-making  material  of- 
fered by  the  master-minds. 

The  "L.  M.  U."  has  its  dangers,  its  temptations,  its 
great  needs  and  its  splendid  opportunities,  but  if  it 
can  avoid  the  dangers  from  friends  as  well  as  foes, 
its  future  is  most  certain. 

Meanwhile,  this  Appalachian  world,  "the  home  of 
our  contemporary  ancestors,"  as  Doctor  Frost  of 
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Berea  aptly  calls  it,  offers  a  most  attractive  field  for 
the  student  of  sociology.  Here  is  a  land  charged  with 
folk-lore,  with  home-grown  traditions,  songs  and 
dances.  It  invites  study.  To  hear  the  mountain  songs 
rendered  by  the  clear  voices  of  the  girls  at  the  Sat- 
urday night  reunion  was  to  wish  for  a  troupe  of  Ful- 
ler sisters  to  study  that  realm  of  poetry  and  song, 
and  to  render  the  same  with  trained  voices  as  those 
sisters  have  done  for  the  closely  related  folk-songs 
of  the  England  and  Scotland  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  And  to  have  been  swept  into  the  merry  dance  of 
"Skiptomylou"  was  also  to  make  one  wish  that 
the  would-be  "trained  social  workers"  in  our  cities 
who  spend  so  much  time  in  trying  to  revive  the  old 
folk-dances  of  European  peasants,  while  something 
much  more  available  and  to  the  manor  born  is  being 
neglected  among  our  own  mountains,  would  awaken 
to  these  possibilities.  This  dance  is  full  of  rhythm, 
so  available  to  grace,  spontaneity  and  so  truly  social, 
that  it  renders  the  hopeless  inanities,  the  vulgar,  lan- 
guishing sentimentalisms  of  the  silly  fox  trots,  one 
steps  and  turkey  trots  not  only  uninteresting  but 
distressingly  unlikeable.  Perhaps  they  are  kept  alive 
by  the  charge  that  they  are  almost  bad.  Possibly 
they  could  be  killed  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be  stu- 
pid, for  perhaps  the  average  young  American  would 
rather  be  suspected  of  being  a  little  wicked  than  of 
being  absolutely  silly. 

Knoxville.— Through  the  kindly  ofifices  of  Presi- 
dent Hubbell,  a  "date"  was  fixed  for  this  town.  The 
"Centenary  Methodist  Church,  South,"  graciously  of- 
fered its  pulpit  for  Sunday  evening  and  the  commit- 
tee chose  for  the  subject  "The  Story  of  the  Ford  Peace 
Ship  and  Its  Lessons,"  and  although  the  air  was  vi- 
brant with  martial  music,  and  the  newspapers  told 
us  that  Tennessee  was  aflame  with  patriotism,  that 
house  full  of  people  gave  breathless,  tearful  attention 
to  the  appeal  for  an  escape  from  militancy  to  the 
high  lands  of  American  life  represented  by  the  great 
pacifists,  Channing,  Emerson,  Whitman  and  others. 

Thus  closed  an  itinerary  reaching  through  thirty- 
nine  days,  traversing  seven  or  eight  states  and  dis- 
tricts, speaking  in  twelve  cities,  forty  different  times. 
All  of  the  addresses  centered  on  the  thought  of 
internationalism,  the  patriotism  that  loves  the  world 
and  will  not  be  seduced  by  the  emissaries  of  hate  and 
the  spiritual  vivisection  that  is  involved  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  war  and  the  very  thought  of  violence.  In 
all  these  places  the  message  was  received  in  the  main 
sympathetically,  but  always  respectfully  and  with  un- 
broken courtesy. 

For  three  days  the  physical  machine  was  run  in 
for  repairs  at  West  Baden,  Ind.,  where  it  was  scoured 
and  scrubbed  and  soaked  and  parboiled  and  turned  out 
in  good  running  order. 

I  stopped  on  the  way  to  visit  once  more  the  un- 


marked grave  of  the  "blessed  stepmother"  and  the 
cruelly  unappreciated  and  ignored  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  picking  up  a  few  of  the  traditions  of  those 
who  still  remember  "Grandpa  and  Grandma  Lincoln." 
They  were  beloved  by  their  neighbors  and  honored 
by  those  "whose  farms  joined  theirs."  There  is  work 
yet  to  do  in  the  interest  of  history, — an  honor  yet  to 
be  paid  to  the  worthy  forbears  and  the  fertile  soil 
out  of  which  grew  the  great  spirit.  The  antecedents 
and  environments  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  such  as 
befits  the  origin  of  a  great  prophet  of  democracy— 
an  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  was  home  on  schedule  time, — a  schedule  that 
has  been  unbroken  for  eighteen  years, — late  Good 
Friday  afternoon  in  time  to  conduct  a  Good  Friday 
evening  meeting  and  the  Easter  services,  and  to  find 
as  always  that  the  flag  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
had  been  kept  floating  and  the  wheels  kept  moving 
during  my  absence.  Unity  had  not  failed,  the  thirty- 
fourth  Annual  was  out  on  time,  and  the  brand  new 
organ  at  Lincoln  Centre  with  heavenly  tones  was  ready 
to  sound  for  the  first  time  the  clear  notes  of  the 
Easter  of  nature,  the  festival  of  the  spring,  however 
darkened  was  the  Easter  of  Christendom  by  the  heavy 
clouds  of  hate  and  the  paralysis  of  broken  faith  in 
the  ideal. 


PEACE  SONG. 


God  of  the  nations,  near  and  far, 

Ruler  of  all  mankind, 
Bless  Thou  Thy  people  as  they  strive 

The  path  of  peace  to  find. 
The  clash  of  arms  still  shakes  the  sky, 

King  battles  still  with  king — 
Wild  through  the  frighted  air  of  night 

The  bloody  tocsins  ring. 

But  clearer  far  the  friendly  speech  " 

Of  scientists  and  seers. 
The  wise  debates  of  statesmen 

And  the  shouts  of  pioneers. 
And  stronger  far  the  clasped  hands 

Of  Labor's  teeming  throngs, 
Who  in  a  hundred  tongues  repeat 

Their  common  creeds  and  songs. 

From  shore  to  shore  the  people  call 

In  loud  and  sweet  acclaim, 
The  gloom  of  land  and  sea  is  lit 

With  Pentecostal  flame. 
O,  Father,  from  the  curse  of  war 

We  pray  Thee  give  release. 
And  speed,  O  speed  the  blessed  day 

Of  justice,  love  and  peace.  ^ 

— Exchange. 
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Miss  Rankin's  Vote  in  Congress 
Against  War 

To  the  Editor  of  Unity  : 

Did  not  the  dramatic  scene  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  early  morning  of 
April  6,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of 
declaring  war  with  Germany,  possess  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  appears  on  the  surface?  Was  it  not  pro- 
phetic of  what  woman,  woman  with  the  ballot  in  her 
hand,  and  with  a  keener  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in 
her  heart  than  man  possesses,  will  yet  do  to  remove  the 
scourge  of  war  from  civiHzed  lands? 

The  House  of  Representatives  contained  among  its 
members  one  woman,  Miss  Jeanette  Rankin,  from 
Montana,  a  newcomer.  The  reports  tell  us  that  when 
the  roll  was  called  for  the  "ayes"  and  "nos"  and  Miss 
Rankin's  name  was  reached,  she  sat  silent.  When  the 
second  roll  call  was  made  and  her  name  was  reached 
again,  she  sat  silent  as  before,  seemingly  stunned, 
struck  dumb  by  the  awful  seriousness  of  the  occasion. 
All  eyes  in  the  galleries  were  turned  on  her.  There 
was  breathless  silence  everywhere.  Then  she  rose, 
and  in  a  voice  that  broke  with  emotion,  and  yet  that 
could  be  heard  distinctly  throughout  the  still  chamber, 
she  said : 

"I  want  to  stand  by  my  country,  but  I  can  not  vote 
for  war.    I  vote  No." 

This  was  the  maiden  speech  of  the  first  Woman 
Congressman,  a  speech  which  ended  in  a  sob,  while 
great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  It  meant  that  through  those 
tears  there  spoke,  with  a  quiet  daring  that  could  not  be 
daunted,  not  only  the  woman's  heart  and  the  woman's 
conscience  of  this  one  solitary  representative  of  her 
sex,  but  also  the  heart  and  conscience  and  solemn 
judgment  of  the  womanhood  of  America  and  the 
world,  giving  warning  to  America  and  to  the  nations 
that  woman's  day  has  come,  and  therefore  that  war 
must  die.  If  man  will  not  smite  the  monster,  woman 
will. 

By  voting  her  heroic  "No,"  Miss  Rankin  not  only 
"stood  by  her  country"  in  the  noblest  possible  way, 
but  she  stood  by  humanity,  and  Christianity,  and  civ- 
ilization. 

Doubtless  for  a  while  longer  large  numbers  of 
women  will  continue  to  be  blinded  and  deceived  and 
overawed  by  the  prestige  and  glamor  and  mock  claim 
of  "patriotism"  and  "national  honor"  with  which  war 
and  militarism  mask  their  hideousness.  But  their  eyes 
are  opening;  they  will  not  be  deceived  forever. 

Man  has  shamefully  failed  to  give  the  world  peace. 
From  this  time  on  he  will  have  a  helper.  Man  and 
woman  standing  side  by  side  and  working  together  will 
not  fail.  Miss  Rankin  has  proved  once  and  for  all  the 
need  of  woman's  deeper  insight,  tenderer  heart,  more 
sensitive  conscience,  and  more  daring  courage,  in  every 
legislature  and  parliament  of  the  world. 

Miss  Rankin's  declaration,  "I  vote  No,"  is  nothing 
less  than  the  verdict  of  womankind,  sooner  or  later  to 
be  uttered  with  power  by  millions  of  other  voices,  a 
verdict  that  cannot  be  resisted  or  annulled,  as  mighty 
as  woman's  love  and  pity  and  sense  of  right,  as  mighty 
as  God — a  verdict  declaring  that  between  civilized 
peoples  war  is  not  necessary  and  will  not  much  longer 
be  tolerated ;  that  sons  shall  be  permitted  to  be  born 
to  mothers  for  nobler  ends  than  to  be  made  "food  for 


powder"  ;  that  militarism,  the  child  of  barbarism  and 
of  hell,  shall  not  always  leap  into  the  saddle  to  ride 
down  reason  as  soon  as  trouble  arises  between  great 
nations ;  that  in  a  world  that  calls  itself  Christian, 
Christ  and  not  Mars  shall  rule. 

Our  experiment  in  sending  a  woman  to  Congress 
opens  well.  Our  first  woman  representative  has  ut- 
tered one  of  the  bravest  and  most  far-reaching  words 
of  our  generation.  Her,  "I  want  to  stand  by  my  coun- 
try, but  I  cannot  vote  for  war,"  will  be  heard  round 
the  world  and  down  the  ages.  It  may,  it  will  remind  us 
of  the  declaration  of  Jesus :  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
wheresoever  my  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world,  there  shall  that  which  this  woman  hath  done  be 
told  as  a  memorial  of  her." 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 

Nexv  York,  April  7. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The  Vote  Against  War 

To  the  Editor : 

May  I  ask  Unity  to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  of  the 
newspaper  column  the  names  of  the  fifty-six  members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  who  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  of  last  week  had  the  courage  to  vote  as  they 
believed  the  "folks  back  home"  wanted  them  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  declaring  a  state  of  war  between 
this  nation  and  Germany? 

I  do  this  for  two  reasons :  First,  that  the  list  may 
be  preserved  in  permanent  form ;  second,  in  the  hope 
that  many  of  your  readers  may  be  willing  to  write 
immediately  to  some  of  these  men  a  much  needed 
letter  of  appreciation  for  what  they  have  done,  and 
of  support  in  any  future  stand  they  may  take  for 
placing  the  financial  cost  of  war  upon  those  best  able 
to  bear  it,  and  against  such  further  militaristic  meas- 
ures as  the  sending  of  an  army  into  Europe,  conscrip- 
tion and  universal  military  training  and  service  meas- 
ures and  such  drastic  censorship  and  espionage  bills 
as  will  limit  the  fundamental  human  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  as- 
semblage. 

CONGRESSMEN  WHO  VOTED  AGAINST  A  DECLARATION 
OF  WAR. 

Senators — 

Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Wis.,  R. 
George  W.  Norris,  Neb.,  R. 
A.  J.  Gronna,  N.  D.,  R. 
Wm.  J.  Stone,  Missouri,  D. 
Jas.  K.  Vardaman,  Miss.,  D. 
Henry  Lane,  Oregon,  D. 

Represciiatives — 

Alabama :  Edward  B.  Almon,  D. ;  John  L.  Bur- 
nett, D. 

California:  Denver  S.  Church,  D. ;  Chas.  H.  Ran- 
dall, I. ;  Everis  A.  Hayes,  D.-R. 

Colorado :  Edward  Keating,  D. ;  Benj.  C.  Hilliard, 

D. 

Iowa :  Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  R. ;  Harrv  E.  Hull,  R. ; 
Frank  P.  Woods,  R. 

Illinois :  Fred  A.  Britten,  R. ;  Chas.  E.  Fuller,  R. ; 
Edward  J.  King,  R. ;  Wm.  A.  Rodenberg,  R. ;  Loren 
A.  Wheeler,  R. ;  Wm.  E.  Mason,  R. 

Kansas :    E.  C.  Little,  R. ;  John  R.  Connelly,  D. 
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Michigan :    Mark  R.  Bacon,  R. 

Minnesota :  Carl  C.  Van  Dyke,  D. ;  Harold  Knut- 
son,  R. ;  Ernest  Lundeen,  R. ;  Chas.  R.  Davis,  R. 

Missouri :  Dorsey  R.  Shackleford,  D. ;  Perl  D. 
Decker,  D. ;  Wm.  L.  Igoe,  D. ;  Walter  L.  Hensley,  D. 

Montana :  Jeanette  Rankin,  R. 

Nebraska :  Chas.  H.  Sloan,  R. ;  C.  F.  Reavis,  R. ; 
Moses  P.  Kinkaid,  R. 

Nevada :  E.  E.  Roberts,  R. 

North  Carolina :  Claude  Kitchin,  R. 

New  York:  Meyer  London,  S. 

Ohio  :    Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  D. 

South  Carolina :  Fred  H.  Dominick,  D. 

South  Dakota :  Roval  C.  Johnson,  R. ;  Chas.  H. 
Dillon,  R. 

Texas :   Jeff  McLemore,  D. 

Washington :  C.  C.  Dill,  D. ;  Wm.  L.  LaFollette,  R. 

Wisconsin :  Henry  A.  Cooper,  Edward  Voight, 
John  M.  Nelson,  Wm.  J.  Cary,  Wm.  H.  Stafford,  Jas. 
H.  Davidson,  John  J.  Esch,  Edward  E.  Browne,  Jas. 
A.  Frear,  all  Republican. 

Portage,  Wis.  A  Reader. 


The  Way  Out 

To  the  Editor: — 

I  wish  to  express  my  approval  of  your  position  on 
the  war  question.  It  is  a  very  critical  time  for  our 
country.  If  militarism  gets  a  firm  footing,  and  the 
rising  generation  is  educated  in  that  line,  we  shall 
overturn  our  free  institutions.  There  is  great  dan- 
ger that  in  the  excitement  of  these  days,  Congress 
will  rush  through  legislation  that  will  send  us  back 
to  absolutism  akin  to  the  old  Russian  regime,  now 
discarded.  The  effort  to  root  out  spies,  if  not  care- 
fully guarded,  will  destroy  our  right  of  free  speech 
and  sow  hatred  and  suspicion  right' and  left.  We  need 
above  all  to  get  the  good  will  and  help  of  the  for- 
eigners in  our  midst  or  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  a 
condition  akin  to  civil  war.  It  is  not  the  pacifists 
who  are  dangerous,  but  those  who  carelessly  condemn 
every  one  who  differs  from  them  before  they  are  sure 
they  understand  him.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  our 
most  cherished  heritage.  We  cannot  abridge  it.  We 
are  all  citizens  and  ourselves  the  ultimate  authority. 
We  need  to  have  free,  calm,  quiet  discussions  without 
anger  or  excitement,  and  we  shall  find  the  way  out 
of  these  trying  circumstances.  The  best  blood  and 
brains  of  our  country  are  found  in  those  who  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  express  their 
views,  whether  popular  or  not.  Only  in  that  atmos- 
phere can  a  free  people  exist.  I  heard  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  speak  years  ago  in  this  city ;  he  is  a  very  able 
man  as  his  paper  attests. 

Portland,  Oregon.  Sarah  I.  Lyman. 


Conscription  and  a  Popular  Vote 

Editor  Unity  : — 

My  Dear  Sir :  One  may  agree  with  the  thoughts 
so'  eloquently  expressed  in  President  Wilson's  last  ad- 
dress to  Congress  and  yet  feel  the  deepest  regret  and 
disappointment  at  his  conclusion  that  this  country 
should  enter  the  European  war. 

Some  nineteen  years  ago  President  McKinley  reluc- 
tantly approved  the  Spanish  War  and  went  over  to 


the  War  Party  and  the  public  felt  that  his  hand  had 
been  forced. 

President  Wilson  refers  in  sympathetic  and  appre- 
ciative terms  to  the  German  people  and  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes the  autocratic  German  government  from 
the  people  who  have  been  forced  to  support  the  war 
although  no  popular  vote  was  ever  taken  to  show 
whether  or  not  the  people  wanted  war. 

Thousands  of  American  citizens  voted  to  re-elect 
President  Wilson  in  the  expectation  that  he  would 
keep  the  country  out  of  war.  The  argument  for 
Peace  was  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  that  exciting 
campaign  and  the  result  of  the  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional contests  can  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as 
favoring  the  War  policy. 

Now  in  frantic  haste  preparations  are  being  made 
to  put  this  great  country  on  a  war  basis  and  to  rank 
it  in  an  alliance  with  the  belligerent  European  nations. 

All  this  is  being  done  without  a  popular  Referen- 
dum ! 

The  constituents  of  President  and  Congress  have 
not  authorized  these  violent  developments.  Will  Con- 
gress now  dare  to  force  Conscription  on  the  country? 
Will  Congress  dare  test  a  popular  vote? 

Cordially, 

A.  N.  Foster. 

Oxbridge,  Mass,  April  3,  1917. 


"Are  We  Christian's  ?  " 


Editor  of  Unity  : 

I  am  interested  in  the  letter  entitled  "Are  We  Chris- 
tians?" printed  in  a  recent  number  of  Unity. 

The  question  is,  it  seems  to  me,  whether  one  is  to 
consider  the  doctrines,  dogmas,  superstitions,  formu- 
las and  creeds  commonly  called  Christianity  as  Chris- 
tianity pure  and  simple ;  or  whether  they  are  not 
rather  to  be  characterized  as  a  false  Christianity — 
"Churchianity"  if  you  will — an  edifice,  in  short,  that 
has  been  superimposed  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

It  is  somewhat  shocking  to  me,  and  altogether  be- 
yond my  understanding,  that  some  among  the  group 
of  believers  who  have  persistently  and  consistently 
tried  to  follow  in  Christ's  own  footsteps,  should 
meekly  accept  the  dictum  that  places  them  outside  the 
pale  of  Christianity.  That  those  who  accepted  a  the- 
ology which  (following  the  teachings  of  Paul  and 
Avigustine),  made  Christ  equal  with  God,  God  an 
autocrat  to  be  feared,  and  man  a  depraved  being; 
v.'hich  made  vicarious  atonement  a  necessity,  and  hell 
a  realitv,  should  have  so  dictated,  is  to  my  way  of 
thinking  manifestly  absurd. 

Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson  says  in  an  article  printed  in 
the  November  number  of  the  New  England  Magazine. 
that  Trinitarianism  and  Unitarianism  "came  over  to 
America  in  the  same  boat,"  and  are  to  be  found  ex- 
pressed, the  one  in  the  rigid  Calvinistic  theological 
doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  the  other  in  those  Covenants 
where  they  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  authoritative 
creed,  signifying  their  intention  "to  walk  in  all  His 
(God's)  ways,  made  known,  or  to  be  made  known 
UNTO  them,  according  to  their  best  endeavors."  Mr. 
Wilson  points  out  that  the  spirit  of  Trinitarianism 
is  to  be  found  among  the  epistles  of  Paul,  but  that 
it  was  not  until  the  adoption  of  the  Athanasian  creed 
by  a  powerful  majority  (backed  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
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stantine)  in  325  A.  D.,  that  God  was  fully  defined 
in  terms  of  three  persons ;  and  he  says  that  at  this 
time  "the  martyrdom  of  Unitarianism  began." 

The  Augustinian  Christianity,  so  utterly  foreign  to 
the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Jesus — as  embodied  in  his 
insistence  upon  the  equality  of  all  human  souls,  upon 
the  loving  fatherhood  of  God,  and  upon  the  idea  of 
service  by  and  for  humanity — ;was  clearly,  strongly 
and  skilfully  presented  about  the  year  400  and  was 
accepted  without  investigation,  and  it  continued  to 
be  accepted  by  the  majority  of  Christians ;  while  the 
true  Christianity  was  lost  sight  of  in  a  great  degree. 
The  torch  of  the  true  faith,  however,  has  never  been 
allowed  to  go  out,  completely,  during  all  these  hun- 
dreds of  years,  although  it  has  grown  very  dim  at 
times. 

Ever  since  the  day  that  Arius  (who  may  be  said 
to  be  the  great  Unitarian  of  his  time)  opposed  Atha- 
nasius  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325,  standing  for 
the  advancement  of  truth  over  expediency  and  error, 
Unitarianism  has  always  been  "the  protest,"  as  Mr. 
Wilson  expresses  it,  "of  human  reason  against  the 
self-constituted  authority  of  ecclesiasticism" ;  it  has 
been  the  protest  of  the  God  inherent  in  the  human 
heart  against  a  God  without  and  afar.  Why  may 
not  we  Unitarians,  since  we  have  taken  the  great 
Nazarene  at  his  word  and  aimed  to  follow  where  he 
led,  claim  the  right  to  be  called  Christians  and  to 
use  the  word  Christian,  without  protest  from  anyone 
without  or  within  the  denomination,  wherever  and 
whenever  we  see  fit  to  do  so?  Why  may  we  not,  too, 
declare  authoritatively  that  ecclesiasticism,  with  its 
creeds,  rituals  and  empty  forms ;  its  hypocrisy,  insin- 
cerity and  unfaith ;  its  exclusiveness  and  class  distinc- 
tions, is  not  Christianity  at  all — holding  up  to  the 
world,  meanwhile,  Christ's  own  conception  of  his 
faith  as  made  manifest  in  his  teachings  and  in  his 
life — the  true  Christianity  of  brotherhood,  justice, 

service,  and  love?  _ 

Blanche  Watson. 

New  York  City,  March  26,  1917. 


An  Easter  Service  Talk 

At  All  Souls  Church,  Chicago  April  8,  1917 
By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 


NAMES  OF  ROMANCE. 


Around  the  good  world's  wide  expanse 

Are  places  great  and  small. 
Whose  names  fair  tingle  with  romance — 

And  I  would  see  them  all : 
There's  Cairo,  Fez,  and  Ispahan, 

Bangkok  and  Singapore, 
And  Trebizonde  and  Cagayan, 

And  Rio  and  Lahore. 

There's  Sarawak  and  Callao, 

Algiers  and  Kandahar, 
Khartum,  Rangoon,  and  Tokyo, 

Bombay  and  Zanzibar ; 
About  the  name  of  each  there  clings 

Enchantment's  golden  veil. 
The  wonder  of  strange  folk  and  things, 

The  glamor  of  the  trail ! 

For  some  are  north  and  some  are  south 

And  some  are  east  and  west. 
And  some  are  curst  with  heat  and  drouth 

And  some  with  balm  are  blessed ; 
But  Capetown,  Rhodes,  or  Disco  Bay, 

Shanghai,  Seville,  or  Rome, 
Their  names  come  singing  down  the  way. 

To  tempt  me  forth  from  home, 
Their  magic's  ringing  down  the  way. 
To  lure  me  forth  from  home ! 

— Berton  Braley. 


Dear  Friends :  I  would  not  betray  the  providence 
that  brings  us  the  Spring.  I  would  not  dim  the  radi- 
ance or  dispel  the  inspiration  of  nature.  The  seasons 
come  and  go  in  their  unfailing  order.  "Ours  is  an 
age  on  ages,  telling  that  to  be  living  is  sublime."  I 
am  glad  to  reinforce  myself  this  morning  in  this  pres- 
ence with  the  thought  that  "Seed  time  and  harvest 
will  not  fail" ;  the  message  of  the  seasons  can  be 
trusted ;  the  sweep  of  the  planets  continues  and  the 
"music  of  the  spheres"  abides. 

At  other  times  I  have  taken  pains  to  show  you  that 
Easter  was  a  festival  of  nature  before  it  was  a  festival 
of  Christendom  or  of  any  sect  or  religious  cult.  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  found  this  festival  domesticated 
among  their  people,  and  his  fellow-countrymen  are 
celebrating  their  Passover  Feast  at  this  very  hour. 
But  the  Jews  found  it  in  the  stately  ritual  of  Egypt. 
It  was  embodied  in  its  p*salms,  ceremonies  and  monu- 
ments, and  this  liturgy  of  the  Nile  only  echoes  or 
rhymes  with  the  devotion  of  those  shepherd  priests 
who  watched  the  stars  and  rejoiced  in  the  return  of 
the  sun  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
(ianges.  So  this  Easter  festival  is  ours  by  virtue  of 
nature's  benediction. 

Neither  would  I  cloud  the  joys  of  the  Easter  of  the 
human  heart.  It  is  so  constituted  that  it  has  a  great 
need  of  immortality,  a  sublime  hunger  for  continuity, 
a  mighty  grasp  on  the  hidden  life.  I  rejoice  in  this 
Easter  hope  of  the  soul,  I  welcome  it  and  would  jus- 
tify it  by  the  testimony  of  the  saints,  the  analogies 
of  nature  and  the  ethical  demands  of  the  human  soul. 

But  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  clouds  that  overhung 
our  Good  Friday,  making  it  a  black,  bad  Friday.  I 
have  no  Easter  lilies  to  lay  upon  our  national  altar 
this  morning,  for  the  Christ,  the  messenger  of  love, 
the  advocat^  of  human  brotherhood,  he  whom  his 
mocking  disciples  still  would  call  the  "Prince  of 
Peace,"  was  crucified  again  in  Washington  last  week, 
and  Congress  closed  his  tomb  with  a  great  stone.  I 
know  not  when,  or  where,  or  how,  the  angel  is  to 
come  that  is  to  roll  away  the  stone,  that  there  may 
be  another  "Resurrection,"  a  rising  of  the  Christ  spirit. 
That  spirit  that  will  give  again  through  our  nation  his 
profound  message  of  brotherhood,  a  declaration  that 
will  dare  proclaim  the  infinite  Fatherhood  of  God 
■  which  implies  the  unbroken  brotherhood  of  man, 
which  brotherhood  is  on  this  Easter  day  being  violated 
and  desecrated,  in  the  name  of  law,  order  and  justice 
by  sincere  men.  These  men  have  embodied  this  bat- 
tling against  brotherhood  into  the  Federal  law  and  are 
busy  in  the  mad  work  of  generating  hate,  dismember- 
ing the  very  dictionary  and  rudely  demolishing  the 
time  honored  sanctities  of  geography. 

It  is  my  duty  to  freely  confess  to  you,  the  friends 
who  have  stood  by  and  co-operated  with  me  so  long, 
that  the  two  darkest  national  days  in  my  life  were 
the  days  that  announced  the  death  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  declared  war  between  the  United  States,  the 
international  nation,  and  one  precious,  large  and  living 
element  in  our  national  life,  bone  of  our  bone  and 
blood  of  our  blood. 

Of  these  two  awful  days  the  latter  is  the  darkest, 
for  the  cloud  that  overhung  Missionary  I^idge  in  Ten- 
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nessee,  where  the  news  of  the  martyrdom  fovind  me, 
was  pierced  with  the  radiance  of  a  sure  conviction 
that  through  the  gates  of  martyrdom  the  tender  hearted 
President  had  promptly  passed  into  his  earthly  im- 
mortality; that  from  henceforth  and  forevermore  he 
belonged  to  the  ages,  a  sublime  witness  and  measure- 
less contribution  to  universal  brotherhood. 

But  this  last  dark  day  witnessed  in  a  few  hours  the 
destruction  of  the  precious  work  of  at  least  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  sanctities  of  struggling  generations  dese- 
crated. Confidence  between  man  and  man  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth,  but  confidence  between  nations  is  a 
century  plant,  that  blossoms  once  in  a  hundred  years 
of  guarded  life.  The  delicate  interweaving  of  human 
sympathies,  the  subtle  exchange  of  human  interests, 
the  accumulation  of  tender  confidences  and  experi- 
ences, expressed  in  schools,  libraries  and  laboratories, 
on  the  exchange,  in  the  marts  of  trade,  on  the  fields 
of  toil  and  at  the  altars  of  religion,  have  been  ruth- 
lessly torn  asunder,  the  vascular  tissues  destroyed,  and 
men,  swathed  in  the  flag  of  democracy,  are  invoking 
hate,  inviting  bitterness,  organizing  violence. 

I  realize  what  all  this  means.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  isolation  this  involves.  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self. 1  respect  that  right  to  individual  judgment  in 
you  which  I  must  claim  for  myself,  but  though  1  must 
stand  alone,  if  need  be,  I  must  speak  my  disappoint- 
ment in  order  that  I  may  justify  at  least  to  myself 
and  to  my  God,  my  future  word  and  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  membership  in  which  I  still 
proudly  claim.  In  these  dark  days  of  the  national 
entombment  of  the  Christ  there  has  been  a  belated 
repetition  of  the  Calvary  tragedy,  a  boasted  Chris- 
tianity has  failed  us  in  this  dire  emergency.  Mock- 
ing Christians  while  they  mouth  his  name  and  bend 
the  knee  at  the  shrine  of  the  "Prince  of  Peace,"  have 
suspended  for  the  time  being  his  benignant  but  im- 
perative command,  "Peter,  put  up  thy  sword !"  and 
under  the  guise  of  national  loyalty,  invoke  divine 
benedictions  upon  the  sacriligious  work  of  using  one 
section  of  God's  family  to  destroy  and  defame  another 
section. 

I  see  the  friends  falling  all  round  me.  I  find  the 
advocates  of  universal  brotherhood,  in  whom  we 
trusted,  justifying  bitterness,  breathing  antagonism, 
while  enrobed  in  the  flag.  I  know  not  how  long 
I  may  be  able  to  escape  this  spiritual  epidemic, 
this  moral  contagion,  this  frenzy  for  war,  explainable 
only  by  what  Professor  Vincent  calls  the  "psychology 
of  the  mob."  It  is  a  social  frenzy.  'Should  I  prove 
disloyal  to  the  teachings  of  this  desk,  reaching  through 
thirty-five  years  of  as  earnest  and  efifective  ministry 
as  I  could  command,  then  put  it  down  to  my  weak- 
ness, my  inadequacy,  my  failing  strength.  Let  some 
one  write  "Ichabod"  across  my  brow  and  say :  "An- 
other one  has 

.    .    .    fallen!    So  lost !    The  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore ! 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

Forevermore ! 

Revile  him  not,  the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ; 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Befit  his  fall! 

Oh,  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage. 

When  they  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  this  age, 

Fall  back  in  night. 


Let  not  the  land  once  proud  of  them 

Insult  them  now, 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  their  dim, 

Dishonored  brows. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead, 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead, 

In  sadness  make. 

Then,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  their  dead  fame ; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze, 

And  hide  their  shame ! 

It  is  an  old  story.  I  believe  that  when  the  strife 
is  over  the  historians  will  have  to  record  one  more 
defeat  to  democracy.  They  will  tell  of  the  disap- 
pointment in  the  man  who  was  elevated  to  the  highest 
position  within  the  power  of  man  to  give  on  the  globe, 
the  man  who  was  thus  exalted  by  virtue  of  the  grate- 
ful slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  The  man  whom 
I,  with  many  of  you,  sought  to  elevate  by  voice  and 
pen  and  vote  because  he  had  recorded  in  splendid 
speech  his  disbelief  in  war,  because  he  had  committed 
himself  over  and  over  again  to  the  sanctities  of  peace, 
because  he  had  declared  himself  with  what  seemed  to 
be  high  courage,  as  "too  proud  to  fight" ;  because  with 
what  seemed  a  clear  prophetic  vision  he  foresaw  that 
the  only  thing  that  would  bring  peace,  perpetual  and 
universal,  was  a  "peace  without  victory."  On  that  elec- 
tion day  the  mighty  voice  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed itself ;  the  people  at  the  polls,  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  ballot  box,  recorded  their  disbelief  in  war ; 
recommitted  themselves  to  the  sanctities  of  peace. 

Then  came  the  rapid  disillusioning,  the  tragic  col- 
lapse which  accepted  the  tactics  of  the  ring,  the  duel- 
ist's code;  the  "severing  of  relations,"  still  hoping  for 
peace ;  the  commitment  to  "armed  neutrality,"  "only  a 
defense  of  home  rights,  of  the  sancity  of  our  ships." 
But  the  "armed  neutrality"  was  declared  a  failure  be- 
fore it  was  ever  tried ;  then  by  leaps  and  bounds  catne 
the  mad  passion,  the  wild  fanaticism,  explained  only  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  by  the  social  psychology  which 
sweeps  press  and  people  ofi^  their  feet.  It  is  no  longer  a 
"defensive  war"  not  the  guarding  of  our  own  "rights," 
but  an  "armed  invasion,"  with  the  minimum  of  half 
a  million  men  supported  by  uncounted  billions  of 
money. 

what  wild  violation  of  the  law  of  degrees  is  this? 
What  ignoring  of  shadings ;  what  prompt  acceptance 
of  the  philosophy  of  force  which  we  so  condemn  in 
Treitschke ;  what  mad  attempt  to  dethrone  "Prussian- 
ism"  in  Europe  by  Prussianizing  America,  avenging 
a  few  great  wrongs  by  perpetrating  other  uncounted, 
unmeasured  wrongs? 

President  and  Congress  have  taken  great  pains  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  "Germany"  and 
the  "German  people,"  but  with  these  words  still  fresh 
on  their  lips  they  are  proceeding  on  a  gigantic  scale 
to  kill,  not  Germany  but  the  poor  innocent  German 
people.  No  ignorance  can  shield  them  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  efficient,  loyal,  single-minded  and 
pure-hearted  guardians  of  the  fireside,  conservers  and 
creators  of  the  wealth  of  peace,  are  innocent  of  the 
great  crime.  And  these  are  the' ones  that  we  are  get- 
ting ready  to  shoot  to  their  death  by  the  thousands. 
These  American  war  makers  know  that  the  war  per- 
petrators will  be  safe  from  the  bayonets  even  in  the 
hands  of  valorous  American  invaders  of  foreign  soil. 
What  is  equally  sad  and  equally  wicked,  they  are  in- 
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ducing  our  own  best  and  noblest,  the  most  promising 
fruits  of  our  firesides,  the  beloved  children  of  Ameri- 
can njothers,  to  go  forth  to  be  shot,  for  on  this  side, 
as  on  the  other  side,  the  war  makers,  those  who  profit 
by  the  hellish  manufacture  of  munitions,  aye  the 
executives,  members  of  cabinets  and  of  congresses, 
are  not  the  ones  that  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
trenches  or  with  shredded  limbs  in  the  hospitals. 

Oh,  the  disappointment  is  great !  The  "Prince  of 
Peace"  is  again  betrayed  at  the  hands  of  his  friends — 
not  only  by  the  Judas  who  coveted  the  silver  but  by 
the  halting  Peter  who  denied  him  in  the  chilly  dawn, 
who  distrusted  his  message  in  the  ominous  shades  of 
Gethsemane,  who  bared  his  sword  and  "for  Christ's 
sake"  severed  Malchus'  ear.  But  it  is  only  one  more 
betrayal  and  it  brings  tis  one  step  nearer  the  final 
triumph.  We  must  believe  that  God  is  still  in  his 
heaven. 

We  shall  march  prospering,- — not  thro'  his  presence ; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his  lyre ; 
Deeds  will  be  done, — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire : 
Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more, 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod. 
One  more  devil's-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels, 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God ! 
Life's  night  begins:  let  him  never  come  back  to  us! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain. 
Forced  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again ! 

I  have  already  said  that  I  know  not  where  or  when 
the  angel  will  come  who  will  roll  away  this  stone,  but 
as  for  me  I  must  pray  for  the  power  watchfully  to 
wait  that  I  may  be  ready  with  the  Marys  so  that  when 
the  stone  is  rolled  away  I  will  be  there  to  welcome 
the  Angel  of  Peace  and  to  proclaim  again  the  brother- 
hood that  may  be  defamed  but  not  destroyed  by  the 
war. 

Meanwhile  we  must  see  our  nation,  the  lure  of  the 
oppressed  in  all  lands  and  climes,  the  lure  which  swept 
me  as  a  babe  in  arms  with  others  into  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  wild  woods  of  Wisconsin  because  a  home 
there  spelt  not  wealth  and  prosperity  but  freedom, 
equality  and  democracy.  ,  It  spelt  a  welcome  to  all 
aspiring  souls,  regardless  of  the  language  they  spoke 
or  the  creeds  they  professed.  And  now  the  children 
of  these  heroic  pioneers, — nation  makers, — bearers  of 
democracy,  are  urged  to  rally  under  the  flag  whose 
hospitality  is  to  be  limited ;  that  they  may  slay  their 
cousins,  brothers  and  friends  across  the  seas. 

This  church  bears  the  name  of  "All  Souls,"  a  name 
chosen  with  great  deliberation  and  not  without  oppo- 
sition. For  thirty-five  years  we  have  tried  to  stand 
aggressively  for  that  name.  Today  that  name  and 
the  loyalties  it  calls  for  are  challenged.  O,  those  were 
proud  days  in  the  story  of  All  Souls  Church  when 
we  welcomed  within  its  humble  walls,  in  the  outgrown 
building  across  the  way,  representatives  of  the  ancient 
faiths  of  all  races  and  of  the  existing  nations  of  the 
world.  That  was  a  high  water  mark  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  the  Parliament  of  Religion,  the 
child  of  your  fostering  and  of  mine,  on  yon  Lake 
Front,  demonstrated  an  international  brotherhood  that 
was  full  of  warm,  vital,  loving  blood.  For  seventeen 
days  this  world  brotherhood  gathered  on  the  high  alti- 
tudes of  the  spirit,  where  men  saw  the  world  as  a 
common  home,  and  all  men  as  common  brothers.  We 
were  proud  in  those  Columbian  days  to  welcome 
within  our  borders  the  latest,  finest,  highest  achieve- 


ments of  science,  art  and  religion.  Our  hearts  grew 
large,  our  heads  grew  wise  in  planning  how  to  give 
permanence  to  this  cosmopolitan  love,  this  interna- 
tional fraternity. 

In  view  of  all  this  I  dare  not  take  my  religious 
orders  from,  the  exigencies  of  any  State  Department 
or  suspend  my  conviction  by  Act  of  Congress.  I  claim 
my  naturalization  on  a  higher  plane  and  recommit 
myself  to  the  higher  loyalties.  I  swear  anew  my  alle- 
giance to  the  nation  that  gave  us  Elihu  Burrit,  Ladd, 
Channing,  Parker,  Emerson,  Whittier  and  Charles 
Sumner,  profound  interpreters  of  universal  brother- 
hood. But  those  are  but  the  recent  guides  and  helpers 
of  this  pulpit.  Hugo  Grotius,  Erasmus  and  Emanuel 
Kant  spoke  the  same  words  of  brotherhood,  the  same 
gospel  of  peace,  and  they  but  repeated  the  words  and 
restated  the  arguments  given  by  George  Fox,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  St.  Francis  and  back  to  the  greatest 
of  Pacifists,  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  But  the  inspira- 
tions of  this  pulpit  antedate  New  Testament  times. 
The  great  prophets  of  Jewry  foretold  the  time  when 
"swords  were  to  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks."  I  must  live  my  life  in  their 
spirit ;  but  back  of  them,  I  am  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  gentle  Buddha  whose  bloodless  altars  were 
never  disturbed  by  war's  alarm,  were  never  stained 
by  anything  more 'gory  than  flowers.  He  who  made 
Asia  mild  by  virtue  of  his  gentleness,  who  rules  today 
supreme  over  more  human  beings  than  any  other  name 
in  human  history,  through  the  primacy  of  pity,  is  also 
my  leader  and  teacher.  Back  of  him  come  the  an- 
cient revealers  of  God  to  man  in  the  Brahmanic  world, 
the  Parsee  law-giver,  and  later  Mohammedan, 
stripped  of  his  sword  by  Abdul  Bahai  and  his  follow- 
ers. All  these  represent  a  non-militant  constituency 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  conquering  the  world,  and 
before  which  even  the  present  bumptious  confidence 
of  the  United  States  will  go  down. 

It  is  from  such  an  ancestry  as  this  that  this  pulpit 
is  to  continue  its  ministry.  It  is  not  pro-German  or 
pro-Ally  but  pro-human.  It  is  not  anti-Teuton  nor 
anti-Anglo-Saxon,  but  anti-war,  which  is  an  accursed 
inheritance  of  the  brute  from  which  we  come.  We 
stand  midway  between  that  brute  and  the  full  grown 
man  which  we  are  to  become,  leaving  behind  us  claws 
and  horns,  fangs  and  tusks,  though  refined  by  human 
science ;  taking  on  instead  warm  hands  and  clear 
heads,  smiling  faces  and  loving  eyes. 

"Thou  shalt  not  kill"  is  a  text,  that  was  written  in 
the  stars  above  and  engraved  in  the  granite  beneath  be- 
fore ever  the  Hebrew  learned  to  write.  War  is  not  only 
a  denial  of  this  article  in  the  decalogue,  but  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  all  the  ten  commandments.  All  their  sanc- 
tities are  desecrated  by  war  as  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  it  at  close  range  know  full  well.  Blind  envy, 
hate,  theft,  licentiousness,  murder,  profanity,  all  follow 
in  the  wake  of  war,  of  the  most  respectable  war  ever 
developed.  The  benign  demands  of  the  Beatitudes  are 
trampled  underfoot  by  all  armied  hosts  and  all  serried 
ranks. 

Oh,  but  '"honor!"  Yes,  honor!  The  honors  of  war 
are  the  dishonors  of  peace.  That  cannot  be  honor 
that  is  stained  in  human  gore  and  won  on  battlefields, 
except  such  honor  as  obtains  in  the  prize  ring  and  is 
according  by  the  code  of  the  duelist.  That  cannot  be 
treason  to  the  state  that  is  loyalty  to  the  race.  That 
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cannot  be  loyalty  to  the  nation  that  is  treasonable  to 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  how  this  position  exiles 
me.  I  see  the,  hysteria  working  all  around  me.  The 
advocates  of  peace  stagger  and  fall  on  every  side. 
I  realize  how  many  qi  you  differ  from  me.  I  know 
that  this  message  will  be  ignored,  ridiculed  and  con- 
demned by  most  of  the  mediums  of  communication 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  voice.  For  over  a  year 
the  press  of  Chicago,  when  they  have  given  exten- 
sion to  any  of  my  words,  have  done  so  only  to 
distort,  misinterpret,  or  to  parry  with  ridicule  or  sar- 
casm. I  will  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to 
make  no  reply.  I  will  not  stop  to  debate  or  stoop  to 
quarrel,  but  I -must  continue  to  testify  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  given  to  me, — the  imperative  truth  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  the  indispensable  corollary  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

If  we  make  our  measuring  string  of  history  long 
enough,  reaching  from  the  bloody  conquerors  of  the 
far  East  down  to  the  latest  Bismarck,  the  verdict  is 
plain,  the  lesson  is  easy  to  read.  The  inspired  word 
of  Jesus  on  his  way  to  Calvary  is  justified  of  history, 
"For  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword."  It  is  a  short  day  in  history  that  marks 
the  longest  triumph  of  the  sword.  Ask  me  not  to 
be  loyal  to  a  man  when  principles  are  at  stake.  Obe- 
dience to  a  President  must  be  pushed  aside  when  a 
nation  is  in  the  throes,  when  its  precious  antecedents 
are  being  betrayed  and  there  is  disloyalty  to  its  mighty 
inspirations. 

Twelve  years  ago  this  Easter  Day  the  children  of 
this  Sunday  School  gave  to  the  breeze  the  White  Bor- 
dered Banner  that  has  since  floated  from  the  roof  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  was  dedicated  on  that 
day,  and  this  banner  has  ever  floated  on  fitting  occa- 
sions from  our  masthead.  At  that  time  they  sang  the 
song  of  the  White  Bordered  Banner.  (See' page  99.) 
While  this  war  lasts  there  is  more  reason  than  ever 
that  our  banner  should  wear  the  white  border,  symbol 
of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man."  When  it 
flies  at  all,  it  will  fly  at  half-mast  from  the  Abraham 
,  Lincoln  Centre  flagpole  in  honor  of  the  unnamed 
heroes  in  all  the  armies  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
god  of  war. 

In  arranging  this  program  I  said  to  my  helpers  I 
feared  I  could  not  lift  this  service  to  the  triumphant 
reaches  of  the  Russian  hymn  it  has  been  our  wont 
to  sing  at  Easter  time.  But  on  my  way  to  the  pulpit 
there  came  to  me  from  the  hand  of  a  friend  who  is 
in  this  audience,  the  lines  which  justify  me  in  ask- 
ing you  to  join  in  singing  our  version  of  the  great 
Russian  hymn.  While  we  sing  let  us  remem- 
ber that  belated  freedom  broke  through  the  tyranny 
of  Russia,  not  by  the  power  of  an  invading  army, 
but  by  the  rising  power  of  God's  children  who 
out  of  great  wrongs  rose  from  within.  Freedom  comes 
to  nations  from  within.  Invading  armies  may  cap- 
ture capital  cities,  dethrone  kings,  they  cannot  kill  a 
people.  I  belong  myself  to  a  people  that  was  van- 
quished six  centuries  ago  and  have  had  no  flag  to 
fight  for  since,  no  boundary  lines  to  protect,  but  the 
Premier  of  England  today  is  a  Welshman,  proud  of 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Wales.  How  can  you 
kill  souls  thrilled  by  climbing  ideals!  The  ancient 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Athens  are  still  the  capital 
cities  of  the  cultured  world.    They  have  been  re- 


peatedly dismantled  and  disgraced,  but  they  still  sur- 
vive, and  so  the  words  of  my  friend,  Francis  Neilson 
(see  front  page)  encourage  me  to  ask  you  to  join  in 
singing  our  Russian  hymn  :  * 

Father  omnipotent,  joyful  and  thankful, 
Bring  we  the  praises  to  thee  belong : 
Hopefulness,  joyfulness,  in  thy  great  mercy 
Fill  our  waked  spirits  with  sounding  song. 
Hallowed  this  festival !  When  life  immortal 
Shines  thro'  open  portal : 

Open  to  faithfulness,  open  to  sorrow, 

Open  to  vision  of  saint  and  seer. 

Death  where  thy  victory !  Where  thy  great  anguish ! 

Hope  Cometh  mighty,  outcasting  fear ! 

O  hope  victorious !    On  us  descending, 

Earth  and  heaven  blending ! 

Glory  and  majesty  break  forth  upon  us, 
Like  unto  splendors  of  morning  skies. 
Life  beatifical!  Life  everlasting! 
With  thy  great  glory  on  us  arise; 
Lighten  our  heaviness,  shine  on  our  sorrow, 
Life's  eternal  morrow. 

J.  Vila  Blake. 

Bind  us  father  by  the  cords  of  love  and  duty  to  one 
another  and  thereby  to  thee,  the  Father  of  us  all.  May  thy 
blessing  reach  thy  children  through  our  lives  and  may  they 
serve  Thee  through  us.  Amen. 


Why  the  Nightingale  Sings  at  Night 

"As  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May"  is  the  lovely 
feathered-throat  singer,  the  nightingale.  On  the 
blooming  green  earth  the  spring  flowers  make  their 
dainty  bow,  while  the  magic  song  of  the  nightingale 
penetrates  the  tall  trees  of  the  forest  in  thrills  of  wel- 
come to  spring.  From  April  until  the  middle  of  June 
this  bird  dares  not  cease  his  enamored  tale. 

In  England,  the  males  are  the  first  to  arrive.  Gen- 
erally a  week  or  ten  days  later  the  females  chirp  along. 
Year  after  year  they  go  to  the  same  places.  They 
seem  to  make  "carbon-copies"  of  their  routes,  for 
they  travel  in  the  most  wonderful  way  straight  over 
the  sea  and  directly  inland  to  the  very  spot  in  which 
they  have  previously  made  their  nests.  They  can  go 
right  to  the  very  tree,  bush,  or  thicket  in  which  they 
were  born. 

The  male  nightingales  sing  their  marvelous  song 
during  the  time  that  the  female  birds  arrive  and  are 
courted,  until  the  eggs  are  laid  and  the  little  ones 
peep  from  their  tiny  shells. 

The  flirtatious  courtship  begins  when  they  sing  to 
attract  a  sweetheart.  When  she  is  won,  they  sing 
while  building  their  nests.  During  the  time  that  the 
mother  bird  is  sitting  on  the  nest,  the  male  bird  sings 
almost  day  and  night  to  cheer  her.  When  the  little 
bodies  of  the  young  are  seen  to  peep  forth,  the  song 
ceases,  for  that  is  the  time  the  father  bird  goes  out 
to  find  food  for  the  family  pantry.  He  could  not  sing 
even  if  he  had  the  time,  for  he  seems  to  have  lost  his 
beautiful  voice. 

The  tuneful  strains  of  the  little  warbler  are  gener- 
ally heard  after  the  second  or  third  week  in  June. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  if  the  nest  of  the  nightingale 
is  robbed  soon  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  he  will  sing 
until  another  is  built  and  until  that  lot  is  hatched. 
Seldom  does  he  sing  while  the  second  brood  is  hatched. 

Truly,  there  is  no  other  song  so  wonderful,  so  thrill- 
ing, so  beautiful  as  that  of  the  nightingale. 

Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg,  M.  D. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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X. 

Review  from  the  Standpoint  of  Art 

One  phase  of  the  Reformation  was  a  great  radical 
recoil  from  art  expression  in  religion.  The  Catholic 
Church  built  cathedrals;  the  conservative  element  in 
the  English  Church  preserved  them.  The  heroic  rad- 
ical element  became  iconoclasts ;  they  broke  the  icons, 
the  idols,  demolished  high  altars,  distrusted  stained 
glass  windows  and  high  music  and  broke  away  from 
forms  and  formulas,  and  finally  came  to  the  severity 
of  the  Puritan  meeting  house  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  Quaker  meeting. 

A  group  of  artists  who  substituted  for  the  luxuri- 
ousness  and  moneyed  art  of  the  previous  centuries 
a  stalwart,  heroic  robustness,  and  became  right-hand 
helpers  to  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, were : 

Hans  Holbein,  The  Elder— 1460-1524— 64. 
Albrecht  Diirer— 1471-1528— 57. 
Lucas  Cranach,  The  Elder— 1472-1553— 81. 
Hans  Holbein,  Younger— 1497-1543— 46. 
Lucas  Cranach,  Younger — 1515-1586 — 71. 

We  will  not  go  into  the  complex  story  of  these 
great  artists  of  the  Reformation,  althovigh  they  form 
very  interesting  material.  Any  standard  history  of 
art  will  give  ample  biographical  material. 

In  Albrecht  Durer  we  come  the  nearest,  in  western 
Europe,  to  finding  a  brother  of  Michael  Angelo ;  a 
brother  because  in  addition  to  the  dexterity  of  his 
fingers  and  aptitude  to  paint  and  draw,  to  etch  and 
sketch  on  wood,  copper  and  with  pencil  and  brush, ' 
he  was  a  great  big  man,  big  enough  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  unpopular  questions. 

The  Britannica  tells 'us  that  clearly  the  three  mas- 
terpieces are  his  Melancholia,  The  Knight  and  Death 
and  St.  Jerome  in  His  Study. 

Melancholia,  "which  is  the  history  of  the  sorrowful 
toil  of  the  earth,"  presents  a  strong,  not  beautiful  but 
unusual  feminine  figure  surrounded  by  instruments 
of  toil.  Open  eyed,  with  a  compass  in  her  hands,  she 
broods  over  the  problems  of  the  world,  while  at  her 
right  plays  a  little  urchin  quite  indifferent  to  what  the 
future  may  hold.  The  picture  reaches  all  the  way 
from  innocent  childhood  to  the  genius  of  the  world, 
the  genius  of  history,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation, 
the  spirit  of  science. 

Ruskin  writes  of  it : 

Though  the  general  intent  of  the  Melancholia  is  clear, 
and  to  be  felt  at  a  glance,  I  am  in  some  doubt  respecting  its 
special  symbolism.  I  do  not  know  how  far  Diirer  intended 
to  show  that  labour,  in  many  of  its  most  earnest  forms,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  morbid  sadness  or  "dark  anger" 
of  the  northern  nations.  Truly  some  of  the  best  work  ever 
done  for  man  has  been  done  in  that  dark  anger ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  determine  for  myself  how  far  this  is  neces- 
sary, or  how  far  great  work  may  also  be  done  with  cheer- 


fulness. If  I  knew  what  the  truth  was,  I  should  be  able  to 
interpret  Diirer  better;  meantime  the  design  seems  to  me 
his  answer  to  the  complaint,  "Yet  is  his  strength  labour  and 
sorrow." 

"Yes,"  he  replies,  "but  labour  and  sorrow  are  his  strength." 

The  labour  indicated  is  in  the  daily  work  of  men.  Not 
the  inspired  or  gifted  labour  of  the  few  (it  is  labour  connected 
with  the  sciences,  not  with  the  arts),  shown  in  its  four  chief 
functions :  thoughtful,  faithful,  calculating,  and  executing. 

Thoughtful,  first;  all  true  power  coming  of  that  resolved, 
resistless  calm  of  melancholy  thought.  This  is  the  first  and 
last  message  of  the  whole  design.  Faithful,  the  right  arm 
of  the  spirit  resting  on  the  book.  Calculating  (chiefly  in  the 
sense  of  self-command),  the  compasses  in  her  right  hand. 
Executive,  roughest  instruments  of  labour  at  her  feet:  a  cru- 
cible, and  geometrical  solids,  indicating  her  work  in  the  sci- 
ences. Over  her  head  the  hour-glass  and  the  bell,  for  their 
continual  words,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  fiiideth  to  do."  Be- 
side her,  childish  labour  (lesson-learning?)  sitting  on  an  old 
millstone,  with  a  tablet  on  its  knees.  I  do  not  know  what 
instrument  it  has  in  its  hand.  At  her  knees  a  wolf-hound 
asleep.  On  the  distance  a  comet  (the  disorder  and  threaten- 
ing of  the  universe)  setting,  the  rainbow  dominant  over  it. 
Her  strong  body  is  close  girded  for  work ;  at  her  waist  hang 
the  keys  of  wealth ;  but  the  coin  is  cast  aside  contemptuously 
under  her  feet.  She  has  eagle's  wings,  and  is  crowned  with 
fair  leafage  of  spring. 

The  other  picture  of  Diirer's  that  ought  to  be  on  the 
preacher's  wall  is  the  "Knight  on  Horseback,"  in 
which  art  lends  itself  to  the  severity  of  morals  and 
the  interpretation  of  beauty.  Durer's  philosophy  was 
one  of  contentment.  His  attitude  toward  death  one 
of  "patient  hope,"  according  to  Ruskin,  expressed  in 
a  twofold  way. 

.  .  .  consisting  of  one  design  in  praise  of  For- 
titude, and  another  in  praise  of  Labor.  The  Fortitude,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Knight  and  Death,"  represents  a  knight 
riding  through  a  dark  valley  overhung  by  leafless  trees,  and 
with  a  great  castle  on  a  hill  beyond.  Beside  him,  but  a  little 
in  advance,  rides  Death  on  a  pale  horse.  Death  is  gray- 
haired  and  crowned ;  serpents  wreathed  about  his  crown 
(the  sting  of  Death  involved  in  the  kingly  power).  He  holds 
up  the  hour-glass  and  looks  earnestly  into  the  knight's  face. 
Behind  him  follows  Sin ;  but  Sin  powerless ;  he  has  been 
conquered  and  passed  by,  but  follows  yet,  watching  if  any 
way  of  assault  remains.  On  his  forehead  are  two  horns — I 
think  of  sea-shell — to  indicate  his  insatiableness  and  insta- 
bility. He  has  also  the  twisted  horns  of  the  ram,  for  stub- 
bornness, the  ears  of  an  ass,  the  snout  of  a  swine,  the  hoofs 
of  a  goat.  Torn  wings  hang  useless  from  his  shoulders,  and 
he  carries  a  spear  with  two  hooks,  for  catching  as  well  as 
wounding.  The  knight  does  not  heed  him,  nor  even  Death, 
though  he  is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  last. 

He  rides  quietly,  his  bridle  firm  in  his  hand,  and  his  lips 
set  close  in  a  slight  sorrowful  smile,  for  he  hears  what  Death 
is  saying;  and  hears  it  as  the  word  of  a  messenger  who  brings 
pleasant  tidings,  thinking  to  bring  evil  ones. 

In  still  another  picture  of  Diirer's  we  have  two 
panels,  in  one  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  and  in  the  other 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Mark.  In  the  center  is  the  famous 
head  of  the  Christ,  the  face  of  Durer  himself,  slightly 
disguised,  painted  from  a  looking-glass. 

Farrar  has  reproduced  in  his  chapter  on  Diirer 
(The  Life  of  Christ  as  Represented  in  Art),  The  Man 
of  Sorrows,  The  Last  Supper,  The  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
den, The  Arrest,  Pilate  Showing  Christ  to  the  People, 
and  The  Crucifixion. 

There  is  a  seeming  paradox  in  the  fact  that  the 
so  called  art  ages  of  the  Christian  era  have  been  de- 
generate ages  in  fnorals  and  scholarship.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  essential  connection  between  ethics  and 
art,  and  the  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  art 
is  dependent  upon  wealth  and  great  wealth  permits 
ethical  laxity.  The  great  era  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Florence  was  the  era  of  the  Medicis,  when  luxury,  ex- 
travagance and  fashion  radiated  from  Florence,  and 
political  bossism  had  full  sway.   The  same  thing  could 
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be  said  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV  in  France  when 
architecture,  household  furniture,  men's  and  women's 
dress,  all  reached  the  height  of  elaborateness  and  which 
was  such  a  period  of  degeneracy  in  morals  as  brought 
about  the  French  Revolution. 

Twenty-five  years  or  so  ago  there  was  much  talk 
about  "art  for  art's  sake"  independent  of  morals. 
There  is  now  a  school  of  poets,  of  which  supposedly 
Amy  Lowell  is  the  high  priestess,  which  seems  to  revel 
in  describing  the  coarse,  vulgar  side  of  life.  In  the 
preface  to  her  volume,  "Sword  Blades  and  Poppy 
Seeds,"  she  says : 

I  wish  to  state  my  firm  belief  that  poetry  should  not  try 
to  teach,  that  it  should  exist  simply  because  it  is  created 
beauty,  even  if  sometimes  the  beauty  of  a  Gothic  grotesque. 
We  do  not  ask  the  trees  to  teach  us  moral  lessons,  and  only 
the  Salvation  Army  feels  it  necessary  to  pin  texts  upon  them. 

I  beg  leave  to  differ.  The  most  superb  artists  and 
the  master  poets  do  not  try  to  separate  the  beautiful 
and  the  truthful.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, of  the  inconoclasts,  of  architecture. 

Ruskin,  the  great  interpreter  of  Gothic  architecture, 
says  that  every  town  should  have  one  great  Gothic 
church,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  great  good 
coming  to  those  who  build  it.  But  Gothic  architec- 
ture has  never  lifted  a  people  into  ethical  power.  It 
has  brought  about  obedience,  humility,  confession, 
penitence,  but  not  the  stalwart  morals  and  ethics  such 
as  the  Reformation  ushered  in. 

Last  year  we  saw  the  early  saints,  Savonarola  and 
the  rest,  breaking  with  art.  St.  Francis  laid  aside  all 
kpcury,  inaugurated  severe  simplicity  in  worship 
and  resented  extravagant  churches.  And  Sabatier  be- 
moans the  fact  that  hardly  was  the  Saint  in  his  grave 
before  his  followers  built  that  magnificent  memorial 
church  to  him  in  Assisi. 

Art  may,  and  often  does,  lend  itself  to  ethical  de- 
generacy. Protestantism  was  born  out  of  a  recoil 
froin  the  ambitious  building  scheme  of  Tetzel.  The 
honor  of  the  church  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  re- 
quired a  St.  Peters,  and  that,  the  most  expensive  and 
extensive  expression  of  Christianity  in  outward  form 
ever  conceived,  led  Luther  to  start  the  greatest  radical 
protest  in  the  history  of  religion. 

Protestantism  today  is  helpless  in  creating  archi- 
tecture. The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  now 
being  built  in  New  York,  will,  if  history  can  be  relied 
upon,  prove  a  burden  to  the  church.  Art  disassociated 
from  morals  is  a  menace  to  morality.  Catholic  archi- 
tecture represents  a  past  inspiration  belonging  to  the 
outward  development  of  Christianity. 

When  Christianity  began  to  be  represented  by  kings, 
cardinals  and  popes,  it  expressed  itself  supremely  in 
the  cathedral.  The  Reformation  brought  about  a  cul- 
tured simplicity  which  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  honest,  to  do  without  luxury,  without 
position,  without  art  maybe,  to  lead  a  contented,  con- 
strained, strong  and  happy  life,  and  in  doing  so  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  best  and  most  pro- 
gressive life  of  today. 


.  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Give  dates  of  Diirer. 

(2)  What  great  religious  teachers  were  his  contempo- 
raries ? 

(3)  Who  were  his  artist  contemporaries? 

(4)  What  change  did  the  Reformation  bring  about  in 
the  world  of  art? 

(5)  What  do  you  consider  the  relation  of  art  and  mo- 
rality? 


I  X  Y  ^  Thursday,  April  12. 

Righteous  Wrath 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  just  shown  himself  at  his  best  by  a 
noble  appeal  and  his  own  gifts  for  suffering  Belgium. 
He  shows  himself  at  his  worst  in  the  dispatch  of 
March  20th,  in  which  he  says,  "Our  present  motto  is 
$25,000,000  for  tribute  (to  Colombia),  but  not  a  cent 
for  defence,"  and  this,  after  Congress  has  voted  co- 
lossal sums  for  preparedness  exceeding  those  ever 
made  by  any  country  not  at  war ! 

But  it  is  his  slander  of  a  brave  body  of  patriots  who 
are  quite  as  ready  as  he  to  sacrifice  for  their  country 
all  that  makes  life  dear  that  should  rouse  our  righteous 
wrath.  It  is  time  that  pacifists  should  openly  resent 
such  abominable  statements  as  the  following  in  this 
dispatch,  which  have  been  uttered  before  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  imitators :  "As  for  the  pacifists, 
they  stand  on  a  level  with  the  copperheads  who  in 
1864  denounced  and  assailed  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Copperheads,  so  called  from  the  snake  of  that  name, 
were  northern  men  who  aided  and  abetted  the  rebels 
who  were  trying  to  dismember  the  Union  and  destroy 
our  government  in  order  to  perpetuate  slavery.  They 
had  their  origin  with  the  Civil  War. 

Pacifists  were  organized  a  hundred  years  before 
this  war  broke  out  to  substitute  law  for  war  and  to 
bring  about  a  "condition  of  organized  living  together 
among  nations."  They  are  not  opposing  our  good 
President.  Our  nation  is  not  now  in  danger  of  dis- 
memberment or  destruction.  American  pacifists  vary 
in  their  judgment  of  just  what  should  be  our  policy 
now,  but  most  of  them  want  us  to  go  no  farther  than 
to  protect  our  vessels  from  submarines  and,  like 
Japan,  confine  our  operations  strictly  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  rights.  Otherwise,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan tells  us,  "America  will  be  levying  war  taxes,  pay- 
ing interest  on  war  debts  and  pensions  to  war  widows 
for  at  least  a  century — and  with  America  a  belligerent, 
the  last  shred  of  respect  for  neutral  sea  right  will 
vanish  from  the  sea." 

Pacifists  are  far-sighted  and  looking  to  the  best 
means  of  bringing  about  such  a  settlement  at  the  end 
of  this  war  as  shall  prevent  future  war.  Their  meth- 
ods may  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  their  purposes  are  no 
more  to  be  put  on  a  plane  with  those  of  the  rebels 
who  tried  to  destroy  our  Union  than  the  purposes  of 
whisky  sellers  are  to  be  put  on  the  same  plane  with 
those  of  prohibitionists.  One  may  or  may  not  sup- 
port prohibition,  but  one  has  no  right  to  lie  about 
those  who  do. 

There  are  a  few  pestiferous  people  who  are  trying 
to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  pacifists  and  who  torment  us 
by  sending  us  atrocious  verse  and  who  usually  sign 
German  names.  They  never  cared  for  the  peace  move- 
ment until  this  war  broke  out  and  are  no  true  peace- 
makers. Our  real  wrath  and  indignation  is  against 
men  in  high  places,  who  are  responsible  and  are  mak- 
ers of  public  opinion  and  who  delight  in  uttering 
unblushing  slanders  against  that  body  of  men  and 
women  who  in  this  generation  are  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  Victor  Hugo,  John  Bright,  Richard  Cob- 
den,  Charles  Sumner  and  a  host  of  other  seers  and 
patriots.  Whether  war  comes  or  not,  their  -yvork  will 
go  right  on.  They  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  that  line 
until  a  League  of  nations  and  a  World  Court  replace 
the  present  anarchic  system  which  is  now  destroying 
civilization. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
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THE  FIELD 

> 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  interested,  to  attend  any  or  all  of 
the  following  meetings: 

You   and   your    friends   are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the 
FIRST  ANNUAL  SPRING 
CONFERENCE 
on 

RELIGION  AND  THE  SYNAGOGUE 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
CHICAGO  RABBINICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
April  15,  16  and  17,  1917  . 
at 

Chicago,  Illinois 

SUNDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  IS, 
7:30  O'CLOCK 

Isaiah  Temple,  Vincennes  Avenue  and 
Forty-fifth  Street 
Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz  presiding 
Address  of  Welcome  by  the  President 

. . .  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  Isaiah  Temple 
Religious  Substitutes  for  Religion... 

Prof.  George  B.  Foster,  University 

of  Chicago. 
Thought  Movements  of  the  Last  Half 

Century  Affecting  Judaism  

Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Sinai  Temple 

MONDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  16, 
10  O'CLOCK 
Bnai  Sholom  Temple  Israel, 
Michigan  Avenue  and  53rd  Street 
Rabbi  Julius  Rappaport  presiding 
The  Modern  Orientation  in  Jewish 

Philosophy  and  Theology  

Prof.  David  Neumark,  Hebrew 
Union  College,  Cincinnati. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON",  APRIL  16, 
2:30  O'CLOCK 
B.  S.  T.  I.  Temple, 
Michigan  Avenue  and  53rd  Street 
Rabbi  Gerson  B.  Levi  presiding 

Present  Philosophical  Tendencies  

Prof.  Henry  M.  Schefifer,  Harvard 
University 

MONDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  16, 
8  O'CLOCK 
K.  A.  M.  Temple, 
Indiana  Avenue  and  33rd  Street 
Rabbi  A.  Hirschberg  presiding 

Youth  and  Judaism  

Prof.  Ralph  Philip  Boas,  Whitman 
College,  Washington 
Report  on  a  Proposed  Federation  of  the 
Reform  Congregations  of  Chicago. 
Rabbi  Samuel  S.  Cohon,  Zion  Con- 
gregation 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  17, 
10  O'CLOCK 
Standard  Club, 
Michigan  Avenue  and  24th  Street 
Rabbi  Felix  A.  Levy  presiding 
Round  Table  Conference :    How  Can 
the  Synagogue  Best  Meet  the  Pres- 
ent Religious  Situation  

 Leader  :    Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  17, 
2:30  O'CLOCK 
Standard  Club, 
Michigan  Avenue  and  24th  Street 
Rabbi  Joseph  Hevesh  presiding 
The  Need  of  a  Scientific  Basis  for  the 
Adjustment  of  the  Jewish  Religion 

to  Modern  Life  

Prof.  Mordecai  M.  Kaplan,  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  18, 
8  O'CLOCK 
Sinai  Temple, 
Grand  Boulevard  and  46th  Street 

Rabbi  T.  Schanfarber  presiding 

The  Present  Status  in  Religion  

Rabbi    Henry    BerkoNvitz,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Concluding  Remarks  by  the  Chairman 


THE  NEW  PATRIOTISM. 

Fly  the  flag  at  half-mast 

For  the  life  that  has  been  spilt, 

For  the  wealth  that  has  been  built 

On  the  bones  of  men ; 
Fly  the  flag  at  half-mast 

Till  the  day  breaks  again. 

Fly  the  flag  at  half-mast 

For  the  greed  that  would  not  die, 

For  the  hate  that  scorched  the  sky 

With  envenomed  fire; 
Fly  the  flag  at  half-mast 

For  the  deeds  of  men's  ire. 

Fly  the  flag  at  half-mast 

For  the  love  that  has  been  slain, 

For  the  conflict's  bloody  stain  ; 

On  the  hopes  of  men; 
Fly  the  flag  at  half-mast 

Till  the  day  breaks  again. 

Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 

Chicago. 


THE  ELEMENTS. 


No  house  of  stone 

Was  built  for  me; 
When  the  Sun  shines — 

I  am  a  tree. 

No  sooner  comes 

The  Rain  so  warm, 
I  come  to  Light — 

I  am  a  worm. 

When  the  Winds  blow, 

I  do  not  strip, 
But  set  my  sails — 

I  am  a  ship. 

When  Lightning  comes. 

It  plays  with  me 
And  I  with  it — 

I  am  a  tree. 

When  drowned  men  rise 

At  Thunder's  word. 
Sings  Nightingale — 

I  am  a  bird. 

— William  H.  Davies.^ 


A  VALENTINE. 


The  longest  day  is  in  June  they  say — 

The  shortest  in  December ; 
It  didn't  come  to  me  that  way — 

The  shortest  I  remember 
You  came  and  stayed  a  day 

And  filled  my  heart  with  laughter, 
The  longest  day  you  were  away — 

It  was  the  next  daj'  after. 

— Forrest  Graft  Guild. 
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By  A.  IRVINE  INNES 
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cially churches  and  their 
singers.  50  cents  net. 
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MY  WAY 

^  ^  ■& 

Mayhap  it  stretches  very  far. 
Mayhap  it  winds  from  star  to  star, 
Mayhap  through  worlds  as  yet  unformed 

Its  never-ending  journey  runs, 
Through  worlds  that  now  are  whirling  wraiths 

Of  formless  mists  between  the  suns, 
I  ^0 — beyond  my  widest  ken — 
But  shall  not  pass  this  way  a^ain. 

So,  as  I  ^o,  and  cannot  stay 

And  never  more  shall  pass  this  way, 

I  hope  to  sow  the  way  with  deeds 

Whose  seed  shall  bloom  Hke  May-time  meads, 

And  flood  my  onward  path  with  words 

That  thrill  the  day  like  sin^in^  birds; 

That  other  travelers  following  on 

May  find  a  ^leam  and  not  a  ^loom. 
May  find  their  path  in  pleasant  way, 
A  trail  of  music  and  of  bloom. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 
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THE  SPUR. 


Because  of  your  strong  faith,  I  kept  the  track 
Whose  sharp-set  stones  my  strength  had  well-nigh  spent. 

I  could  not  meet  your  eyes  if  I  turned  back; 
So  on  I  went. 

Because  you  would  not  yield  belief  in  me, 
The  threatening  crags  that  rose,  my  way  to  bar, 

I  conquered  inch  by  crumbling  inch — to  see 
The  goal  afar. 

And  though  I  struggle  toward  it  through  hard  years. 

Or  flinch,  or  falter  blindly,  yet  within, 
"You  can!"  unwavering  my  spirit  hears; 

And  I  shall  win. 

In  the  Century  Magazine.  —Aldis  Dunbar. 


A  leading  daily  is  touched  into  almost  tearful  rever- 
ence because  young  Marshall  Field,  "  'the  richest  young 
man  in  the  country,'  has  enlisted  as  a  private  sol- 
dier!!" A  neighboring  journal  finds  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  this  heroic  sprig  of  great  wealth  real- 
izes that  the  surest  and  safest  way  to  a  commission 
is  through  the  ranks  of  the  privates.  In  another  col- 
umn we  find  a  list  of  "the  sons  of  wealthy  men  who 
have  enlisted !"  May  not  these  papers  suggest  a  truth 
not  aimed  at  ?  Are  there  not  several  milhons  of  young 
men  of  the  fighting  age  who  can  read  something  be- 
tween these  lines  ?  Is  this  a  rich  man's  war ;  a  patriot- 
ism allied  to  dollars? 


Unity  is  slow  to  believe  the  newspaper  gossip  that 
tells  of  mob  interference  with  the  public  address  of 
David  Starr  Jordan  as  he  was  speaking  before  a  Fo- 
rum audience  at  Baltimore  on  a  recent  Sunday.  This 
story  awakens  gruesome  memories  concerning  Balti- 
more. Its  streets  once  ran  red  with  the  human  blood 
that  was  first  drawn  in  the  great  Civil  War.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  patriots  of  Maryland  have  nothing 
better  to  oppose  to  the  conclusions  of  this  eminent 
man  of  science,  the  beloved  head  of  a  great  univer- 
sity, the  revered  teacher  of  morals  to  thousands,  the 
splendid  representative  of  civic  leadership,  clearly  the 
leading  citizen  of  California,  than  the  clinched  fist? 
Must  the  "flag"  be  protected  from  such  a  man,  in 
such  a  cause,  by  a  rabble  that  has  no  higher  weapon 
than  a  bludgeon  or  the  policeman's  billy? 


Is  it  too  late  ?  May  not  presidents  as  well  as  kings 
revise  their  opinion?  Are  not  congresses  entitled  to 
profit  by  their  experiments?  Is  there  never  a  place 
for  a  sober  second  thought?  May  it  not  still  be  within 


the  possibility,  nay  the  necessity,  for  President  and 
Congress  to  revise  their  judgment,  lessen  th.eir  faith 
in  steel  and  increase  their  faith  in  reason?  May  they 
not  use  some  of  the  surplus  time,  money  and  brains 
in  trying  to  devise  higher,  humaner, '  more  "Chris- 
tian" ways  of  securing  peace?  That  somebody  has 
blundered  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  day 
by  day,  that  the  opportunity  of  recovering  from  that 
blunder,  of  making  amends  for  that  mistake,  for  re- 
casting the  horoscope  for  the  United  States  in  this 
emergency,  is  at  hand  and  how  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity, is  the  question  of  the  hour. 


Has  it  not  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  that  it  may  be  after  all  that  they 
over-estimated  the  American  people's  passion  for  war? 
.  May  it  not  be  that  the  bulk  of  the  young  men  of 
America  are  slow  to  enlist  not  because  they  are  cow- 
ards but  because  they  are  intelligent  and  have  been 
thinking  this  matter  over  and  see  no  adequate  reason 
why  they  should  abandon  life's  ideals,  the  high,  hard 
but  sweet  preoccupations  of  love. 

May  it  not  transpire  that  while  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent may  vote,  arms,  ships  and  billions  of  money 
without  trouble,  they  may  not  with  impunity  create 
armies  out  of  democratic  unities  that  are  unmoved 
by  either  shot  or  shell  ? 

May  it  not  be  that  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
by  their  attempt  to  ridicule  the  "slacker,"  to  scofif  at 
those  who  will  not  enlist,  are  over-reaching  the  matter 
and  are  creating  a  disgust,  the  psychology  of  which 
is  easily  understood? 


We  desire  gain  to  call  attention  to  Senate  Joint 
S.  J.  Resolution  No.  19,  introduced  by  Senator  Robin- 
son of  Arkansas,  "To  authorize  and  provide  for  a  joint 
assembly  and  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parliaments  and  national  legislative  bodies  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world."  Here  is  a  piece  of  real  construc- 
tive work,  a  movement  so  palpably  in  the  interests  of 
a  program  that  will  bring  an  end  to  war  that  there  is 
every  reason  why  it  should  at  least  be  tried.  What  if 
only  a  part  of  the  neutral  powers  come,  is  it  not  still 
worth  while  ?  What  if  none  of  the  belligerent  powers 
respond  as  is  altogether  probable  ?  Still  the  invitation, 
and  the  publicity  it  would  obtain,  would  set  many  peo- 
ple thinking  who  are  very  near  the  council  chambers 
of  the  war  lords,  and  it  would  move  the  hearts  of  a 
minority,  no  matter  how  small,  at  the  center  of  all  the 
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belligerent  powers.  It  might  appeal  mightily  to  the 
redeemed  Russia,  encouraging  it  to  persist  in  its  frank 
declarations  of  its  pacific  and  non-militaristic  inten- 
tions. Let  the  American  Congress  extend  the  hand  of 
welcome  and  let  the  suggested  sum  of  money  be  wisely 
used  in  extending  hospitalities  to  those  who  will  come 
unarmed  in  the  interest  of  a  fellowship  that  is  above 
the  better.  Let  Senator  Robinson  be  encouraged.  The 
resolution  was  introduced  April  6th,  read  twice,  and 
then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
We  append  the  entire  resolutions  with  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  readers  will  be  moved  to  commend  it  to 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  ' 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represcntaiivcs  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled :  That  a 
cordial  invitation  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  to 
members  of  the  national  legislative  bodies  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  world  to  assemble  in  the  United  States  at 
such  time  and  place  as  Congress  may  hereafter  specify. 
That  the  sum  of  $600,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appro- 
priated for  the  promotion  of  international  peace  and  for  a 
hospitality  fund.  The  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  be 
expended  for  bringing  about  and  maintaining  said  meeting 
upon  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  invitation  herein  provided  for  shall  be  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  name  of  and  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  like  invitation  shall  be  sent  to  the  judges 
of  the  permanent  international  courts  now  located  at  The 
Hague  and  such  other  court  or  courts  as  may  be  brought 
into  existence  as  the  outcome  of  the  second  Hague  confer- 
ence, to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  city,  but  in 
separate  assemblies,  that  they  may  organize  said  courts,  adopt 
rules,  and  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  joint  assembly  of  the 
national  legislatures  their  recommendations  for  such  action 
as  will  enable  said  courts  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
world  in  promoting  peace  and  good  will  throughout  the  world. 


A  Minister  at  Bay 


In  all  this  appeal  to  courage  and  glorification  of 
valor,  most  of  which  assumes  that  the  test  of  such  cour- 
age is  enlistment  and  that  the  highest  badge  of  heroism 
in  this  emergency  is  represented  by  the  uniform  and 
the  bayonet,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  an  illus- 
tration of  what  must  ever  be  the  higher  heroism,  the 
valor  of  the  man  who  is  wiUing  to  stand  alone,  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  that  which  is  dear  to  all  tnen,  the  estimation 
of  his  fellows,  and  still  dearer,  his  continued  useful- 
ness in  his  chosen  career. 

Such  a  test  has  come  to  thousands  of  men  in  the 
pulpit  whose  ordination  vows  committed  them  to  the 
discipleship  of  him  whom  the  centuries  call  the  "Prince 
of  peace.  "To  those  who  have  committed  their  pulpit 
ministrations  to  the  love  of  man,  to  the  thought  of 
brotherhood,  to  a  world  inclusive  gospel.  Suddenly 
the  emergency  of  war  is  thrust  upon  them.  Through 
the  seeking  of  some  of  them,  through  the  regrets  of 
many  more,  "the  flag"  rises  in  the  foreground  to  ob- 
scure the  banner  of  brotherhood.   Their  cross  is  madly 


beaten  into  a  sword  and  the  demands  of  "patriotism" 
require  they  shall  flash  the  sword  from  their  pulpits. 
They  are  called  to  suspend  for  the  time  being  their 
prayers  for  the  brotherhood  of  man,  in  order  that 
they  may  invoke  divine  blessing  on  marching  hosts, 
glittering  steel  and  thundering  cannon.  These  are 
times  that  severely  test  the  ministers  of  religion.  Some 
frankly  accept  the  issue,  cheer  the  soldier,  wrap  the 
flag  around  them  all  for  "honor's  sake,"  an  honor  to 
be  vindicated  by  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  young,  by  shutting  the  gates  of  destiny 
against  the  perpetuation  of  life  on  earth  through  the 
bravest  and  consequently  the  noblest  and  the  health- 
iest, the  young  men  that  are  the  pride  of  the  nation. 

Others,  a  larger  multitude  of  ministers,  accept  the 
sitiTfltion  in  grim  silence  ;  they  pray  for  peace  but  do 
not  denounce  war.  They  suspend  the  loyalties  of 
universal  brotherhood  for  the  time  being  and  accept 
the  dictum  of  President  and  Congress  as  being  more 
authoritative  than  the  requirements  of  Holy  Writ 
or  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  There  is  a 
third  possibility  open  before  the  would-be  Christian 
minister  and  Jewish  Rabbi  of  today  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  the  acceptance  of  the  dire  alter- 
native of  standing  loyal  to  the  supreme  tests  of  his- 
tory and  the  prophetic  demands  of  love  and  brother- 
hood. 

Such  a  stand  was  taken  by  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York,  on 
April  1st,  the  Sunday  before  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress. Anticipating  the  "Declaration  of  War"  that  he 
knew  would  follow  the  next  day  he  explained  his 
position.  He  reafiirmed  his  conviction  that  war  was 
always  accursed  and  that  this  belated  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  was  of  all  wars  the  most 
deplorable.  He  gave  his  people  notice  that  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned  his  "church  should  not  be  turned 
into  a  drill  hall  or  rifle  range."  He  would  not  pray 
to  God  for  "victory  for  our  arms."  He  told  them 
that  no  word  of  hatred  should  be  spoken  from  his 
pulpit  against  any  people,  but  that  during  the  war 
it  would  be  his  gracious  task  to  "still  serve  as  a  min- 
ister of  reconciliation,"  to  avoid  hate  and  brutal  pas- 
sion and  to  strive  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  good  will. 
He  said  he  would  try  to  continue  to  serve  the  country 
by  "serving  the  ideals  of  democracy,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  peace  which  will  at  last 
follow,  and  to  continue  unweariedly  in  serving  the 
dream  of  universal  brotherhood." 

This  brave  and  most  notable  declaration  of  our 
New  York  brother  has  been  put  into  pamphlet  form 
and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  for 
10  cents.    We  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

We  will  be  glad  to  report  from  time  to  time,  as 
information  reaches  us,  how  many  ministers  of  re- 
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ligion,  of  all  creeds  or  no  creed,  are  able  and  willing 
to  stand  out ,  and  stand  up  to  be  counted  with  John 
Haynes  Holmes. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  not  so  much  alone  as  he  seems  to  be. 
The  story  of  the  martyrs  is  an  old  one  and  the  list 
is  a  long  one.  We  make  room  for  the  historical 
analogy  offered  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  sermon.  He 
said : 

To  criticize  adversely  a  war  in  which  one's  native  land 
is  about  to  engage,  or  has  already  entered,  is  unusual,  but 
fortunately  not  unknown.  On  February  4,  1847,  amid  the 
fever  of  public  enthusiasm  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mexican  War,  Theodore  Parker,  addressing  a  great  anti-war 
meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  said :  "This  war  had  a 
mean  and  infamous  beginning,  and  is  being  waged  for  a 
mean  and  infamous  purpose.  ...  I  know  but  one  war  so 
bad  in  modern  times,  and  that  was  the  war  for  the  partition 
of  Poland."  Four  months  later,  in  a  sermon  preached  in 
the  Boston  Music  Hall,  at  a  time  when  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and  other  thousands 
were  still  pouring  out  their  life-blood  on  Mexican  soil,  Theo- 
dore Parker  again  said :  "We  are  waging  a  most  iniquitous 
war.  .  .  .  We  must  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  it  .  .  .  encour- 
age others  to  do  the  same  .  .  .  and  aid  men,  if  need  be,  who 
suffer  because  they  refuse." 

The  Mexican  War  of  1847  may  have  been  very  different 
from  the  German  War  of  1917,  but  the  spirit  of  free  utter- 
ance here  manifested  by  our  greatest  Unitarian  preacher,  is 
the  same  in  every  age.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  spirit 
that  I  stated  in  this  place  on  Sunday,  February  4  last,  the 
day  following  the  dismissal  of  Ambassador  Bernstorff,  that 
"nothing  can  conceivably  be  imagined  which  can  justify  war 
between  America  and  Germany" ;  and  it  is  in  accordance 
with  this  same  spirit,  that  I  now  reaffirm  this  judgment.  I 
have  no  desire  to  substantiate  it,  since  the  argument  raises 
dubious  questions  and  would  inevitably  involve  regrettable 
antagonisms.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  you  are  entitled 
to  know  my  processes  of  thought  and  the  reasons  for  my 
conclusion.  May  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  impending  war 
at  this  moment  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong,  since  it  has  its 
origin  in  motives  only  less  ignoble  than  those  which  drove 
us  into  conflict  with  Mexico  just  seventy  years  ago?  H  you 
tell  me  that  this  war  is  fought  for  the  integrity  of  interna- 
tional law,  I  must  ask  you  why  it  is  directed  only  against 
Germany  and  not  also  against  England,  which  is  an  equal  al- 
though far  less  terrible  violator  of  covenants  between  nations  ? 
If  you  say  that  it  is  fought  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals, I  must  ask  you  where,  when  and  by  which  belligerent 
the  rights  of  neutrals  have  been  conserved  in  this  war,  and 
what  guarantee  you  can  offer  that,  after'  all  our  expenditure 
of  blood  and  money  for  their  defense,  these  rights  will  not 
be  similarly  violated  all  over  again  in  the  next  war  by  any 
nation  which  is  battling  for  its  life?  If  you  say  that  it  is 
fought  for  the  security  of  American  property  and  lives,  I  must 
ask  you  how  and  to  what  extent  it  will  be  safer  for  our  citi- 
zens to  cross  the  seas  after  the  declaration  of  war  than  it 
was  before?  If  you  say  that  it  is  fought  in  vindication  of  our 
national  honor,  I  must  ask  you  why  no  harm  has  come  to  the 
honor  of  other  nations,  such  as  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  for 
exarnple,  which  have  suffered  even  more  than  we,  but,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  refuse  to  take  up  arms?  If  you  say  that  this 
is  a  war  of  defense  against  wanton  and  intolerable  aggression, 
I  must  reply  that  every  blow  which  we  have  endured  has  been 
primarily  a  blow  directed  not  against  ourselves  but  against 
England,  and  that  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  Germany  has  any 
intention  or  desire  of  attacking  us.  If  you  say  that  this  war  is 
a  life-and-death  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  civilization 
against  barbarism,  I  must  ask  you  why  we  remained  neutral 
when  Belgium  was  raped,  and  were  at  last  aroused  to  action 
not  by  the  cries  of  the  stricken  abroad,  but  by  our  own  losses 
in  men  and  money?  If  you  say  that  this  war  is  a  last  resort 
in  a  situation  which  every  other  method,  patiently  tried,  has 
failed  to  meet,  I  must  answer  that  this  is  not  true — that 
other  ways  and  means  of  action,  tried  by  experience  and  jus- 
tified by  success,  have  been  laid  before  the  administration 
and  willfully  rejected. 

In  its  ultimate  causes,  this  war  is  the  natural  product 
and  expression  of  our  unchristian  civilization.  Its  armed 
men  are  grown  from  the  dragon's  teeth  of  secret  diplomacy. 


imperialistic  ambition,  dynastic  pride,  greedy  commercialism, 
economic  exploitation  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  sowing 
of  these  teeth,  America  has  had  her  part;  and  it  is  therefore 
only  proper,  perhaps,  that  she  should  have  her  part  also  in 
the  reaping  of  the  dreadful  harvest.  In  its  more  immediate 
causes,  this  war  is  the  direct  result  of  unwarrantable,  cruel, 
but  none  the  less  inevitable  interferences  with  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  one  group  of  the  belligerents.  Our  par- 
ticipation in  the  war,  therefore,  like  the  war  itself,  is  political 
and  economic,  not  ethical,  in  its  character.  Any  honor,  dig- 
nity, or  beauty  which  there  may  be  in  our  impending  action, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  impulses,  pure  and  undefiled,  which  are 
actuating  many  patriotic  hearts  today,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
real  facts  of  the  situation.  The  war  itself  is  wrong.  Its 
prosecution  will  be  a  crime.  There  is  not  a  question  raised, 
an  issue  involved,  a  cause  at  stake,  which  is  worth  the  life  of 
one  blue-jacket  on  the  sea  or  one  khaki-coat  in  the  trenches. 
I  question  the  sincerity  of  no  man  who  supports  this  war — 
I  salute  the  devotion  of  every  man  who  proposes  to  sustain 
it  with  his  money  or  his  blood.  But  I  say  to  you  that  when, 
years  hence,  the  whole  of  this  story  has  been  told,  it  will 
be  found  that  we  have  been  tragically  deceived,  and  all  our 
sacrifices  been  made  in  vain. 

Statements  of  this  kind,  made  on  the  eve  of  war,  seem  to 
many  persons  to  be  treasonable.  The  charge  of  "traitor" 
has  already  been  flung  against  me,  and  will  be  flung  again. 
To  such  a  charge,  I  might  be  content  to  answer  in  the  words 
of  Patrick  Henry,  who,  when  similarly  accused,  cried  out, 
"If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."  Wiser  and  kind- 
lier was  the  reply  of  Theodore  Parker,  who,  when  denounced 
as  a  traitor  because  of  his  steadfast  opposition  to  the  Mexi- 
can War,  said,  "I  think  lightly  of  what  is  called  treason 
against  a  government.  That  will  be  your  duty  today,  or 
mine.  .  .  .  But  treason  against  the  people,  against  mankind, 
against  God,  is  a  great  sin,  not  lightly  to  be  spoken  of."  But 
I  desire  to  go  farther  in  this  matter,  and  deny  without  evasion 
that  anything  that  I  have  said,  or  may  say,  can  be  inter- 
preted as  traitorous  or  disloyal.  In  time  of  war  as  in  time 
of  peace,  in  the  hour  of  sin  as  in  the  hour  of  glory,  I  shall 
love  my  country  and  serve  her  to  the  end.  Nothing  that 
she  can  do  will  end  my  affection  or  sever  my  allegiance. 
There  are  men  who  cast  off  their  wives,  if  they  be  guilty  of 
infidelity — but  I  would  not  do  so  with  my  wife.  There  a,re 
men  who  turn  their  daughters  into  the  streets  if  they  go 
wrong — but  I  would  not  do  so  with  my  daughter.  There 
are  men  who  refuse  ever  again  to  see  sons,  or  friends,  or 
comrades,  if  they  are  guilty  of  dishonesty  or  crime — but  I 
would  not  act  so  in  such  a  case.  Nothing  that  any  man  or 
woman  can  do,  least  of  all  the  ones  to  whom  I  am  bound 
by  ties  of  kindred  or  affection,  shall  remove  them  from  my 
love,  deny  them  my  forgiveness  or  exile  them  from  my  devo- 
tion. I  will  denounce  sin  with  inexorable  rigor.  I  will  con- 
done no  fault,  excuse  no  offense,  exact  the  uttermost  farthing 
of  just  punishment.  But  the  one  I  love  shall  always  be  to 
me  as  my  own  soul.  The  greater  the  offense,  the  deeper  shall 
be  my  offering  of  pity.  As  they  that  watch  for  the  morning, 
shall  I  watch  with  tearful  eyes,  prayerful  lips,  compassionate 
heart,  for  the  coming  of  the  day  of  glad  redemption,  and 
when  at  last  it  dawns,  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad! 


LONGING. 


O  bright  wings,  flashing  round  me  in  your  flight 
Within  the  hollow  heaven's  shining  height, 
A  sparkling  sapphire  and  a  ruby's  blaze. 
The  living  light  of  these  long  Southern  days ; 
Redbirds,  that  on  the  dark  sprays  cling  and  swing 
As  if  pomegranate  flowers  themselves  took  wing; 
Soft  turtle-doxes,  that  murmur  in  the  shade 
The  fig-tree  on  the  summer  sward  has  laid ; 
O  mocking-birds,  that  on  the  topmost  bough 
Wake  all  the  world  with  music, — gladly  now 
To  all  your  song  would  I  be  deaf,  and  blind 
To  all  your  beauty,  could  I  only  mind 
Among  my  orchard's  cloud  of  apple  blooms. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  all  their  dewy  glooms, 
The  robin's  first  soft  flute-note  when  the  light 
Begins  to  stir  in  the  dark  nest  of  night ! 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 
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The  Next  Great  Advance 


One  of  the  mightiest  ideas  to  get  clearly  before 
one's  mind  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  world  at  large 
are  of  more  consequence  than  those  of  any  particu- 
lar individual  or  nation  thereof.  We  yet  think  it 
most  creditable  to  divide  humanity  into  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  or  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or  Orientals  and 
Occidentals,  or  Civilized  and  Savage,  or  Protestants 
and  Romanists,  or  xA.nglo-Saxon  and  all  others,  or 
Americans  against  the  world;  and  we  still  feel  our- 
selves constrained  to  narrow  our  conception  of  love 
and  duty  to  the  portion  of  the  great  brotherhood 
where  we  can  best  promote  our  own  particular  inter- 
ests without  much  regard  to  what  becomes  of  those 
that  concern  the  great  beyond.  Our  country,  our 
state,  our  neighborhood,  church  or  home,  ourselves, 
still  occupy  the  forefront  of  our  thought  and  feeling, 
pretty  much  to  the  exclusion  of  any  benefit  that  ap- 
pertains to  the  broader  welfare  of  others.  This  is 
very  natural,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  case  far  be- 
yond the  present  generations  because  it  is  so  natural 
and  primitive.  Only  as  the  human  mind  and  heart 
enlarges  and  advances  to  the  broader  conception  of 
the  interdependence  of  every  portion  of  humanity 
with  every  other — interdependence  with  respect  to 
safety,  prosperity,  happiness  and  real  and  abiding 
worth, — will  it  be  possible  for  any  such  conventions 
between  nations  to  be  entered  into  as  will  assure  the 
peace  that  looks  to  the  betterment  of  all,  and  not  the 
degradation  of  any,  and  consequently  be  permanent. 
We  have  got  to  get  out  of  our  blood  the  feeling  that 
the  savage  or  barbarian  or  heathen  or  Slav  or  Turk 
or  Negro  or  anybody  else,  is  essentially  so  different 
from  ourselves  in  constitution  and  destiny,  that  he 
is  legitimate  prey  for  our  exploitation  or  conquest 
simply  because  of  our  greedier  hand  and  more  skilful 
warfare.  The  predatory  wolfishness  in  our  natures, 
whether  Anglo-Saxon  or  French  or  Teutonic  or  Amer- 
ican, has  got  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  success- 
fully deal  with  that  which  we  see  in  the  natures  of 
others.  So  long  as  it  is  deemed  right  or  expedient 
for  any  one  group  of  people,  no  matter  how  "supe- 
rior," to  war  upon  and  conquer  any  other  group,  no 
matter  how  "inferior"  it  may  be  thought  to  be,  just  so 
long  can  the  foundations  of  permanent  peace  never  be 
laid,  and  just  so  long  will  mighty  selfishness  endanger 
and  destroy  weakness  an  content,  wherever  found. 

But  it  is  a  long  road  indeed  and  one  with  many  turn- 
ings and  obstructions  that  will  have  to  be  traveled  even 
by  the  most  civilized  peoples,  before  the  idea  that 
the  highest  interests  of  any  one  nation  can  be  per- 
manently subserved  by  promoting  the  best  possible 
interests  of  all  the  others.  It  will  take  a  broader  mind 
and  a  deeper  heart  than  is  now  very  common  clearly 
to  understand  that  every  nation  is  also  a  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  act  accordingly.  This  sort  of  pan- 
patriotism  will  have  to  be  grown  up  to  through  all 
manner  of  nationalisms,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and 
through  all  manner  of  individualisms,  conceited  or 
genuine;  and  the  growing  pains  thereof,  no  man  can 
estimate.  This  "free-trade"  of  thought  and  feeling 
as  well  as  of  material  exchange,  must  have  a  long  run 
before  the  hot  avidness  and  reckless  disregard  that 
pervades  humanity  now  shall  be  successfully  over- 
come. Big  and  wise  as  we  now  think  we  are,  we  have 
yet  to  develop  along  these  lines  to  an  extent  that  truly 
seems  impossible  now.    The  prowHng  beast  in  us  is 


still  strong  and  active,  and  is  bound  to  lie  ever  ready 
in  wait  to  spring  forth  upon  whatever  can  satisfy  his 
appetite ! 

If  we  will  read  the  lessons  of  history  aright,  they 
aflr'ord  instruction  that  will  help  us  to  a  much  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  world  taken  along 
with  those  of  any  particular  nation,  than  probably 
anything  else.  Read  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
note  how  fierce  nationalism,  i.  e.,  tribalism,  over  and 
over  again  undid  what  all  its  wonderful  seers  and 
true  leaders  had  done  for  them.  Read  the  history 
of  Attica  or  of  Sparta,  or  of  Macedonia,  and  note 
how  fooHsh  rivalries  and  trickeries  and  wars  brought 
them  low,  in  spite  of  all  that  Amphictyonic  council, 
Pan-Hellenic  games,  Delphic  oracle  or  Periclesian 
wisdom,  could  influence  in  the  broader,  direction. 
Read  the  history  of  Rome,  and  see  how  her  civilizing 
influence,  following  always  upon  warlike  conquest, 
could  not  make  safe  or  permanently  prosperous  the 
Imperial  City,  even.  Read  the  accounts  of  the  de- 
structive wars  that  devastated  all  the  petty  states  of 
Italy  until  the  times  of  Cavour  and  Garibaldi,  and 
discover  to  what  ignoble  end  they  all  really  were 
fought.  Read  the  horrible  strifes  between  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  France  for  so  many  centuries ;  of 
the  greater  ones  for  a  hundred  years  between  France 
and  England ;  or  concerning  the  Napoleonic  greed  for 
glory,  at  the  expense  of  no  matter  whom;  or  the  in- 
tense but  isolating  "patriotism"  of  every  little  Duchy 
in  Central  Europe,  until  the  iron  hearts  of  Stein  and 
Bismarck  aggregated  them  into  shape  for  the  gigan- 
tic and  still  "patriotic"  struggles  that  promise  no  good 
end,  as  yet !  Read  our  own  history  and  learn  how  pro- 
vincial pride  of  narrow  scope  made  it  so  difficult  to 
achieve  the  larger  emancipation,  which  New  York 
needed  as  much  as  Massachusetts  or  South  Carolina. 
Read  how  greed  and  vanity  so  narrowed  the  "patriot- 
ism" of  slaveholders  that  it  took  years  of  war  and 
many  more  years  of  terrible  reconstruction  to  save 
the  country  from  a  sub-division  that  would  have  been 
fatal.  Read  the  story  of  all  the  tariffs  and  isolations 
and  superstitions  and  vainglorious  egotisms  that  have 
divided  nation  from  nation,  race  from  race,  feader 
from  leader,  poHcy  from  policy,  and  note  carefully 
how  it  has  all  led  up  to  the  wholesale  murder  that  is 
now  going  on,  again  considered  necessary  that  cer- 
tain nations  may  live,  instead  of  the  whole  world  be- 
ing made  truly  prosperous  and  of  better  character. 
Surely  there  is  little  or  no  good  that  has  ever  actually 
come  from  arrant  nationalism  that  can  compensate 
for  the  horrors  that  have  been  invoked  to  preserve 
it.  Not  a  country  has  ever  existed  that  has  proven 
to  be  of  especial  worth  on  this  account  alone.  No 
war  has  ever  resulted  in  a  nationalism  that  has  proven 
satisfactory  and  permanent.  Even  the  majority  of 
the  military  results  of  our  own  Civil  War  are  equiv- 
ocal to  say  the  least  or  to  exalt  them  as  we  may.  Nor 
do  we  discover  result^  of  any  war  whatsoever  that 
may  be  considered  advantageous,  that  might  not  have 
been  attained  by  methods  of  slower  but  surer  and 
more  creditable  endeavor,  had  mind  and  heart  been 
exercised,  instead  of  lust  and  might.  Every  nation  as 
yet  has  been  built  on  a  formation  of  skulls,  not  brains. 
Is  it  not  time  to  pray  that  the  whole  system  of  ghoul- 
like nationalities  shall  give  way  to  considerations  that 
are  best  adapted  to  the  whole  world?  Yes,  it  is  al- 
ways time  for  this  to  be,  surely ;  but  the  longed  for 
result  cannot  be,  nevertheless,  without  teaching  and 
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persuading  and  right  aims  shall  have  had  their  long 
day  and  their  potent  way — until  the  human  mind  and 
heart  shall  have  been  long  enough  responsive  to  the 
achievements  of  the  exact  sciences,  to  be  ready  for 
the  enactment  and  the  execution  of  such  an  advanced 
notion  and  scheme.    Heretofore  nationalism  has  been 
built  upon  superstitions  as  to  divine  and  allied  rights 
of  certain  persons  or  peoples ;  hereafter  the  aim  should 
be,  first  to  find  out  what  is  best  for  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity, and  then  to  build  each  national  group  in  full- 
est confidence  that  what  is  best  for  the  whole  world 
will  prove  best  for  each  portion  of  it.    The  narrower 
conception  that  has  led  to  predatory  individualism, 
will  have  to  give  way  to  the  broader  conception,  the 
right  one,  in  fact,  that  includes  every  people  under 
the  sun  as  our  countrymen  and  objects  of  our  duty 
and  privilege  instead  of  our  might.    Until  this  comes 
to  pass,  no  patchwork  scheme  of  "universal  peace," 
no  system  of  international  law,  no  crying  out  for  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  will  prevail  for  long  or  very 
widely.    What  is  needed  to  convince  humanity  that 
all  its  interests  are  integral  and  reciprocal,   is  a 
thoroughly  scientific  study  and  mastery  of  the  real 
tendencies  that  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  and  of 
the   real  needs  as  to   education   and   religion  and 
material  prosperity  and  government  that  the  world 
shall  need  in  the  future.    Experiment  without  pre- 
paratory knowledge  is  always  dangerous,  fitful  and 
inconclusive,  in  statecraft,  as  elsewhere.    It  is  indeed 
a  far-reaching  faith,  that  there  can  be  a  science  of 
human  nature  and  its  real  needs  as  to  its  continued 
existence,  development  and  best  happiness ;  but  this 
science  can  only  come  to  be  by  subjecting  human 
affairs  to  the  same  intelligent  scrutiny  and  unswerv- 
ing processes  of  reasoning  that  have  resulted  in  such 
brilHant  successes  in  all  the  other  sciences.    To  the 
development  of  such  a  beneficent  science  of  humanity 
should  be  given  the  very  best  minds  and  the  most 
devoted  hearts  that  we  possess,  and  should  be  per- 
severed in  until  something  vastly  better  than  the  pres- 
ent unstable  and  dangerous  national  conceits  and 
greeds  shall  be  made  to  prevail  both  in  the  common 
mind  of  humanity,  and  in  that  of  its  rulers  and  lead- 
ers.   It  is  time  that  the  present  notions  of  provincial 
nationalism  should  go ;  yet  the  time  must  reach  far 
into  the  future  before  these  can  be  superseded  by 
those  of  the  humanitarianism  that  is  right,  and  con- 
sequently the  true  basis  of  all  convention  and  all 
government.    This  is  indeed  a  long  look  toward  "the 
far-ofif  divine  event"  that  is  worthy  of  our  prayers 
and  our  expectations;  and  while  it  takes  more  than 
the  usual  equipment  of  faith  even  to  entertain  such 
a  vision  permanently,  this  does  not  and  should  not 
lessen  our  privilege  or  responsibility  to  hasten  it  on 
with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  our  own  day 
is  capable  of.    Practical  idealism  has  always  led  the 
way  and  must  always  lead  the  way  to  practical  real- 
ization of  that  which  is  universally  good. 

Smith  Baker,  M.  D. 


Be  useful  where  thou  livest,  that  they  may 
Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still. 
Kindness,  good  parts,  great  places  are  the  way 
To  compass  this.   Find  out  men's  wants  and  will. 
And  meet  them  there.    All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses. 

— George  Herbert. 


Anti  -  Militarism  in  England 


Idealists  in  the  Great  Struggle 


The  activities  of  the  Enghsh  Anti-Militarists 
sketched  in  the  article  in  Unity  of  December  7th 
may  be  supplemented  by  further  particulars  which 
have  reached  this  country  in  spite  of  the  military  cen- 
sorship enforced  by  the  British  government.  There 
are  now  over  3,500  anti-militarists  in  prison  or  work- 
ing under  control  of  the  prison  authorities  and  the 
infamous  cruelties  and  indignities  heaped  upon  them 
with  official  sanction  have  in  no  way  decreased. 

The  names  of  the  following  prominent  men  thrust 
into  jail  show  a  deep  feeling  amongst  the  intellectual 
classes  against  the  continued  slaughter.  Amongst  the 
Socialists  there  are  Clifford  Allen  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity ;  Fenner  Brockway,  editor  of  the  Labor  Lead- 
er; G.  D.  Cole,  author  of  the  "World  of  Labor,"  and 
others.  Catholics  are  represented  by  Francis  Meynell, 
son  of  Alice  Meynell,  the  poetess  and  godson  of  Fran- 
cis Thompson,  the  poet;  Stanley  Morrison,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Allen  MacDougall,  author  of  "Pange 
Lingua."  Social  workers  by  the  Hon.  Stephen  Hob- 
house,  son  of  an  ex-cabinet  minister;  Percy  Redfern, 
editor  of  the  Whcatsheaf ,  the  co-operative  organ,  F. 
R.  Hoare,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  the  great  London  social 
settlement.  Professor  Maurice  Rowntree,  of  the 
Swarthmore  settlement,  Mark  Hayler  and  Glen  Hay- 
ler,  both  active  social  workers,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Other  prominent  men  in  prison  are  Gilbert  Cannan,  the 
novelist;  Clive  Bell,  the  poet;  Gilbert  Thomas,  the 
poet;  Edward  Wyon,  the  sculptor  whose  "Pax  Dolor- 
osa" in  last  year's  Royal  Academy  was  such  a  wonder- 
ful masterpiece,  and  still  others. 

Peace  propaganda  has  been  rigidly  suppressed  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  helpless  under  the  military 
authority  inexorably  exercised  to  the  end  of  "Winning 
the  War."  Despite  the  prevailing  war  spirit  the  anti- 
militarists  and  their  comrades  keep  well  together  and 
the  future  will  assuredly  bear  evidence  of  their  soli- 
darity and  strength.  Christmas  was  made  notable  in 
London  by  a  large  children's  party  organized  by  Miss 
Louie  Hayler,  sister  of  Mark  and  Glen  Hayler,  anti- 
militarists,  and.  attended  by  the  mothers,  wives  and 
children  of  those  now  in  prison.  At  midnight  on  De- 
cember 31st,  the  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  a  gather- 
ing of  anti-militarists  in  London  who  proclaimed  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  their  cause  and  their  steady  deter- 
mination to  meet  the  tragedy  of  the  international  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  love  in  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Mark  Hayler  fresh  from  his  imprisonment  in 
Wandsworth  Jail  addressed  the  gathering  and  mes- 
sages were  read  from  comrades  in  Wandsworth, 
Chelmsford,  Wormwood  Scrubbs  and  Warwick  pris- 
ons together  with  others  from  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment as  the  Rev.  Richard  Roberts  (just  arrived  in  the 
United  States),  Dr.  Walter  Walsh,  Mr.  George  Lans- 
bury,  and  Mrs.  Despard  (sister  of  General  French). 

Mark  Hayler,  who  has  come  into  prominence  by 
reason  of  his  anti-miHtarist  activity  and  by  his  poems, 
is  now  engaged  on  a  record  of  this  work  which  should 
be  a  valuable  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war  when- 
ever it  can  be  published.  His  poems  of  peace  deserve 
to  rank  with  those  of  Alan  Seeger  and  Rupert  Brooke, 
who  have  fallen  singing  on  the  shell-swept  fields  of 
Champaign  and  Gallipoli.   Few  have  been  published  in 
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America,  but  their  Hterary  excellence  assures  them  an 
appreciation  at  the  hands  of  our  public  which  is  giving 
so  much  attention  just  now  to  modern  verse.  There 
is  something  distinctly  eloquent  in  the  feeling  of  Mark 
Hayler's  verse  written  in  the  stress  of  such  historic 
days, — days  of  death,  famine  and  tragedy  such  as  the 
world  has  neved  known  before.  There  is  a  delicacy 
in  their  finish  and  a  vitality  in  their  expression  making 
very  real  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  sacredness  of 
humanity.  The  following  lines  written  in  prison  reveal 
the  soul  of  the  idealist  and  are  entitled,  "My  Dreams": 

Thou  maj'st  take  from  me  all  I  have, 

E'en  to  the  sunlight's  beams  ; 
But  take  not  from  me  that  I  love — 
Leave  to  me  all  my  dreams. 

Shut  me  from  all  the  haunts  of  men, 

Places  that  men  esteem, 
Only  one  corner  leave  for  me, 

One  spot  to  find  a  dream !  ' 

Another  poem,  "Within  the  Heart  of  You,"  is  es- 
sentially modern  in  its  style  and  seems  to  recall  John 
Masefield's  lyre.  Perhaps  the  wonderful  Celtic  tales 
of  William  Sharp  gave  the  inspiration  as  Hayler  has 
acknowledged  him  as  his  literary  godfather. 

Do  you  hear  the  stars  calling  to  one  another? 
In  the  hushed  dawn 
Do  the  Golden  Doors 

Open  for  a  brief  while — always  too  brief; 
And  down  from  where 
The  sunlight  always  pours 
O'  does  it  bring  to  you — but  grief,  but  grief, 

When  the  stars  call  to  one  another? 

There's  a  mote  in  the  sunbeams — can  you  see  it  there? 

See  it  where  the  beams 

Are  brightest,  clearest ; 

Where  the  glory  is  the  fullest;  where  you 

Feel  the  warmth 

Of  visions  coming  nearest 
To  the  heart  of  you — the  heart  of  only  you, 

Where  a  mote  lies  in  the  sunbeams?- 

There's  a  faint  shade  on  the  vision — do  you  see  it? 
Like  a  white  face 
In  the  white  sand  lying ; 

Like  a  dead  star's  radiance  losing  brightness ; 
The  smoke — like  passing 
Of  a  fire  dying ; 
See  yon  shade,  O  soul !  amid  the  lightness, 

Where  a  faint  shade  glooms  the  vision. 

In  the  heart  of  you  a  moon  exceeding  peaceful 
Lights  up  the  avenues  of  Soul  and  Mind; 
Bringing  her  Peace — the  first  Peace  of  the  World, 
And  telling  you  where  such  Peace  you  may  find. 

Behind  the  grief,  the  mote,  the  shade,  impearled 
Within  the  heart  of  you — a  Moon ! 

The  touch  of  the  artist  is  seen  in  the  lines,  "A  Secret 
Still,"  and  the  eternal  questions  which  poets  have  asked 
and  are  always  asking  seek  answers  even  thotigh  all 
the  world  may  fail  to  hear  them. 

O !  Beauty,  that  no  hands  can  ever  touch. 

But  only  heart  desire ; 
O !  Quest,  for  which  we  suffer  all  so  rriuch, 

The  pure  white  fire ! 

O !  Mighty  Music,  singing  through  the  stars. 

Some  hear  yet  dimly  know ; 
O !  Broken  Radiance,  shadowing  the  bars 

That  shut  ia  so  ! 

Mark  Hayler  after  some  months  of  freedom,  having 
been  released  unconditionally  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, has  now  been  arrested  for  the  third  time.  His 
offence  is  merely  that  of  refusing  to  engage  in  the 


war  and  accept  any  kind  of  military  service.  He  faces 
now  a  second  court  martial  with  probably  incarceration 
in  the  Dartmoor  Convict  prison  as  a  result.  This  jail 
which  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  prisoners  of  war  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  now  to  be  occupied  by  the  con- 
scientious objectors  to  military  service.  The  advocates 
of  a  "Peace  by  Negotiation"  rather  than  the  present 
barbarous  methods  of  violence  are  far  form  being 
silenced,  however,  a\id  will  continue  to  plead  for  bleed- 
ing humanity  no  matter  what  the  outcome.  The  future 
of  Europe  lies  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  much  reviled 
pacifists  and  the  strength  of  democracy  in  the  coming 
days  rests  more  with  the  anti-militarists  languishing  in 
her  jails  than  with  her  self-sacrificing  soldiers  on  the 
battlefields. 

G.  B.  Smeathley. 


The  Voice  from  the  Pew 


Who  that  sat  in  the  pews  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Lamson  Memorial  Organ  will  ever  forget  the  beauty, 
simplicity,  and  pathos  of  that  service?  And  while 
there  was  a  large  "family  gathering,"  still  there  were 
some  absent  who,  we  are  sure,  were  absent  only 
through  some  untoward  circumstance,  and  to  those 
our  sympathy  goes  out. 

Mr.  Jones  in  scholarly  and  poetic  fashion  traced 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  organ ;  helped  us  to  know 
somewhat  of  the  mechanical  wonder  of  it  as  well  as  its 
spiritual  significance,  and  truly  made  us  feel  that 
THE  ORGAN — man's  masterpiece  of  invention — does 
visualize  that  intangible  element  in  which  we  are  en- 
vironed, which  so  far  we  can  only  call  aspiration, 
love,  faith. 

It  was  a  tense,  dramatic  moment  when  our  pastor 
slowly  traversed  the  space  from  desk  to  organ  key- 
board, and  with  loving,  reverent  touch  spoke  the  name 
of  the  generous  donors,  and  briefly  referred  to  their 
many  years  of  faithful  and  unstinted  support  of  th.e 
work  of  All  Souls  Church.  And  when  Miss  Jennie 
Johnson  sang  in  closing,  "The  Lost  Chord,"  it  was  al- 
most too  much  for  some  of  us.  We  longed  for  the 
touch  of  the  vanished  hands  and  the  sound  of  the 
voices  that  now  are  still ;  for  the  presence  of  the  living 
absentees,  who  were  losing  "showers  of  blessing,"  and 
whose  very  presence  would  have  so  enhanced  our  own 
joy  in  the  service  and  our  pastor's  never-failing  cour- 
age— and  the  tears  zvould  fall.  Nevertheless,  with 
its  touch  of  sadness  and  solemnity,  it  was  also  a  joy- 
fully uplifting  service,  and  the  voice  feels  that  it  ex- 
presses the  gratitude  of  the  audience  with  its  own  for 
the  gift  of  the  organ,  its  tonal  interpretation  by  Miss 
Harriet  Kassner  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  illuminating 
and  suggestive  sermon  of  our  pastor. 

Viva  Voce. 


And  so  they  buried  Lincoln?    Strange  and  vain! 

Has  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 
In  any  vault,  'neath  any  coffin-lid, 

In  all  the  years  since  that  wild  Spring  of  pain? 
'Tis  false — he  never  in  the  grave  hath  lain.  i 

You  could  not  bury  him  altho'  you  slid 
Upon  his  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid 

Or  heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 

— James  J.  Mackay. 
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The  Worth  of  Life 


By  Rev.  Arthur  Weatherly  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 


The  great  tragedy  which  overwhelms  the  world 
forces  upon  our  attention  the  ultimate  problems  of 
life.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  play  the  game  called 
Authors  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  On  the 
cards  which  bore  Longfellow's  picture  was  the  title 
"In  War  Times."  It  filled  my  boyish  imagination  with 
wonder  and  awe.  I  thought  of  the  strange  thrills 
that  must  have  come  to  people  in  that  momentous 
time — of  how  the  sadness  and  the  sorrow  must  have 
overwhelmed  them.  And  the  present  time  brings  back 
to  my  mind  vividly  the  imaginings  of  my  boyhood 
days,  for  I  am  profoundly  impressed,  as  we  all  are, 
by  the  gi-eat  catastrophe  which  is  overwhelming  the 
world ;  and  it,  with  its  train  of  sorrow  and  sadness 
and  passion,  compels,  not  only  in  the  silent  watches 
but  also  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  the  turn- 
ing of  the  thoughts  of  men  to  the  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  problems  of  life.  We  are  compelled  to 
ask  questions  in  regard  to  its  meaning  and  its  value. 
The  question  "What  is  the  worth  of  hfe?"  is  thrust 
upon  us  again  and  again. 

Life  comes  to  us  as  a  free  gift.  We  did  not  ask 
for  it ;  we  know  not  whence  it  comes.  To  us  it  is 
the  mystery  of  mysteries;  yet  we  possess  it  and  do 
not  want  to  give  it  up.  So  strong  is  this  'desire  to 
hold  that  which  we  have  that  it  seems  at  times  as 
though  it  is  the  chief  desire  of  the  race.  This  desire 
has  been  generalized  in  the  aphorism,  "Self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  life."  Like  most  generaliza- 
tions, this  is  not  true,  as  only  the  slightest  observation 
of  the  facts  of  life  will  bring  us  to  realize. 

Primitive  peoples  are  apparently  willing  to  give  up 
life  at  the  slightest  provocation.  Sudden  outbursts  of 
anger  cause  men  to  forget  all  of  their  desire  to  live 
in  their  anxety  to  punish  their  enemies.  These  primi- 
tive people,  without  a  thought,  followed  their  leaders 
into  battle  where  there  was  apparently  no  chance  for 
the  preservation  of  their  lives.  This  primitive  disre- 
gard of  life,  or  at  least  a  feeling  that  something  else 
is  more  important  than  the  preservation  of  Hfe,  is 
seen  in  the  fact  of  dueling.  In  defence  of  so-called 
honor  men  were  perfectly  willing  to  die.  This  same 
disregard  of  life  is  seen  in  the  willingness  of  men  to 
enter  into  dangerous  trades  and  occupations.  It  is 
true  that  economic  pressure  often  compels  people  to 
enter  not  only  dangerous  trades,  but  those  in  which 
the  danger  of  death  from  occupational  disease  is  very 
high.  But  in  my  boyhood  home  there  were  many 
who  sought  employment  upon  the  railroads,  not  be- 
cause of  any  economic  pressure,  but  just  because  it 
was  dangerous,  and  they  disdained  in  their  daily  work 
to  take  any  precaution  whatever  to  preserve  their 
lives.  At  our  state  fairs  people  are  willing  to  do  the 
most  daring  and  venturesome  feats  which  involve  a 
constant  disregard  of  life  for  the  money  they  receive 
and  the  notoriety  they  attain.  This  denial  of  the 
truth  of  the  generalization  that  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature  is  seen  also  in  the  work  of 
explorers.  Men  have  joined  expeditions  to  the  North 
Pole  and  the  South  Pole  when  they  knew  the  danger 
was  great,  but  the  lure  of  undiscovered  countries  led 
them  on.  So  others  have  ventured  the  dizzy  heights 
of  unsealed  mountain  peaks,  forgetting  life  in  the  joy 
of  being  where  no  other  man  has  ever  been. 


We  enter  upon  a  higher  phase  of  this  disregard  of 
life  in  the  work  of  the  scientists.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  yellow  fever  the  young  doctor  did 
not  hesitate  to  expose  himself  to  every  possible  form 
of  contagion.  His  interest  in  the  securing  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  made  him  willing  to  die.  That  to  him 
meant  more  than  life.  The  young  graduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  who  died  in  invesitgating  the  bu- 
bonic plague  in  California  a  few  years  ago,  was  will- 
ing to  give  his  life  for  mankind.  Self-preservation 
as  the  first  law  of  nature  did  not  mean  anything  to 
him. 

This  is  not  the  exceptional  or  unsual  attitude  toward 
life :  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  average  man  or  woman. 
The  very  fact  that  a  mother  is  willing  to  go  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  order  to 
bring  life  into  the  world  is  evidence  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  self  is  not  the  chief  thing  in  life.  We 
all  know  there  is  not  a  mother  but  who  is  perfectly 
willing,  if  the  need  arises,  to  die  for  her  child  ;  no 
husband  would  hesitate  to  die  for  his  wife  if  need 
be.  We  have  gone  so  far  from  the  idea  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  life  that  we  absolutely 
hold  in  contempt  people  who  in  certain  circumstances 
do  not  die.  I  met  a  man  once  who  was  on  the  Titanic 
when  she  went  down.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he 
had  a  legitimate  right  to  be  saved,  but  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  die  has  made  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
explain  to  every  man  he  meets  why  he  was  saved. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  human  soul  in  the  world  who 
knows  that  he  was  saved  there  is  the  irresistible  de- 
sire on  his  part  to  explain  how  it  happened.  He 
wants  to  purge  himself  from  any  possible  contempt. 
The  managing  director  of  the  Cunard  line  who  was 
aboard  the  Titanic  saved  his  Hfe — that  is,  he  con- 
tinues to  exist,  but  in  any  true  sense  in  the  minds  of 
all  men  he  has  ceased  to  live. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  have  a  very  sympathetic 
and  kindly  feeling  toward  all  those  persons  who  fail 
in  the  moment  of  a  great  crisis.  We  all  know  what 
we  ought  to  do ;  we  are  not  always  sure  what  we 
would  do.  A  young  soldier  of  the  English  army  in 
France,  in  his  first  battle,  gave  evidence  of  fear  and 
cowardice.  He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  begged  for  an  opportunity  to 
show  to  the  world  that  he  was  not  a  coward,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  of 
dangers  on  many  battlefields.  He  was  not  a  coward ; 
he  simply  became  panic-stricken.  His  real  underly- 
ing nature -had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  show  itself. 

The  world  has  come  to  recognize  that  it  is  con- 
temptible for  a  man  to  Hve  when  he  ought  to  die. 
W e  are  now  at  a  point  where  we  can  come  to  at  least 
one  conclusion.  As  the  significance  of  life  increases 
there  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  men  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  die.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  wil- 
lingness under  certain  other  conditions  to  give  up  life. 
Xife  is  then  seen  not  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  itself, 
for  that  is  mere  existence,  but  in  terms  of  its  con- 
tent. Existence  for  man  has  in  itself  no  significance 
other  than  it  has  for  the  animal.  Life  is  something 
more  than  existing  and  something  more  than  dying. 
The  early  Christians  who  thought  that  martyrdom 
ensured  heavenly  bliss  sought  death.  They  flocked 
to  the  cities  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  the  glory 
of  the  crown  of  martyrdom;  but  their  death  meant 
nothing  to  mankind.  We  think  of  them  as  insane. 
There  was  no  significance  in  their  dying  merely  to 
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save  themselves.  Willingness  to  die  and  seeking  death 
are  two  entirely  different  things.  As  I  have  said,  a 
mother  is  always  willing  to  die  for  her  child,  but 
that  is  not  her  business.  Her  duty  is  to  live — to  live 
for  her  cnild.  Her  dying  for  the  child  has  no  sig- 
nificance unless  it  expresses  the  content  of  her  life. 

So  we  come  to  the  second  conclusion — that  it  is  the 
business  of  Hfe  to  continue,  but  to  continue  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  is  true  to  itself  only  as  it  keeps 
these  conditions.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  great 
prophets  and  the  saints  of  the  race.  These  men  have 
set  forth  certain  conditions  under  which  they  could 
live,  and  in  these  conditions  they  found  their  power 
and  their  influence. 

This  qualification  of  the  business  of  life  to  con- 
tinue is  testified  to  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
It  is  seen  in  their  adoration  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  refused  to  violate  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  willing  to  live.  We  honor  Socrates 
and  Jesus ;  we  place  in  our  category  of  heroes  St. 
Francis  and  Dante  because  they  bore  testimony  to 
the  fact  that 

'"Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 

The  first  condition  under  which  life  is  to  be  main- 
tained is  the  recognition  of  its  integrity.  A  denial  of 
the  integrity  of  hfe  means  disorder,  disruption  and 
leads  to  chaos.  It  is  because  of  this  that  men  have 
been  willing,  rather  than  to  violate  the  integrity  of 
their  lives,  to  give  up  life  itself.  Every  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Athenian  assembly  was  opened  with  a  curse 
on  any  one  who  should  not  speak  what  he  really 
thought. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  believed  that  when  he  passed 
from  this  world  he  entered  into  the  judgment  hall  of 
Osiris.  There  he  was  judged  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  flesh,  and  before  he  could  enter  into  heaven  he 
had  to  make  solemn  oath  that  "I  have  never  defiled 
my  conscience  from  fear  or  favor  to  my  superiors." 

Unless  this  integrity  of  life  is  maintained,  life  itself 
loses  its  significance.  There  is  no  basis  for  a  social 
order  or  for  human  progress  other  than  the  individual 
life. 

When  the  individual  breaks  down  society  is  weak- 
ened. It  is  the  unity  of  the  self  secured  through  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  integrity,  that  preserves  the 
unity  of  the  social  order.  The  denial  of  the  unity 
of  the  self  brings  chaos  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  to  society. 

It  is  only  as  we  maintain  at  any  cost  the  integrity 
of  our  own  souls  that  we  enter  into  the  larger  unities 
of  life.  The  worth,  of  life  is  measured  in  large  part 
by  the  unities  that  it  creates.  To  think  one  thing  and 
say  or  do  another  is  the  violation  of  every  law  of  life. 
It  is  the  disintegration  of  life.  It  is  a  refusal  to  be 
a  part  of  the  divine  order.  Life  only  unites  with  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Creative  Process  as  it  main- 
tains inviolate  the  unity  that  is  essential  to  its  own 
realization. 

The  second  condition  for  the  maintenance  of  life 
is  the  recognition  of  the  significance  of  self-respect. 
By  self-respect  I  mean  that  reverence  for  life  that 
tends  to  keep  out  of  it  all  that  is  petty  and  mean. 
This  was  shown  by  a  college  mate  of  mine  of  whom 
it  was  said  he  would  not  do  a  mean  thing  because 
he  had  so  much  respect  for  himself. 

Life  which  does  not  contain  within  itself  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  own  meaning  and  its  significance,  which 


measures  itself  in  terms  that  are  ignoble  and  vain 
fails  in  securing  its  own  unit^  and  misses  the  larger 
unities.  It  is  self-respect  that  causes  the  individual 
to  prefer  to  keep  his  own  soul  clean  rather  than  win 
the  plaudits  of  the  multitude ;  to  keep  his  own  soul 
pure  rather  than  receive  all  the  honors  that  men  can 
bestow.  Life  maintained  on  this  condition  recog- 
nizes its  own  inherent  worth. 

The  third  condition  on  which  life  may  be  main- 
tained and  its  worth  realized  is  that  of  loyalty.  We 
know  the  meaning  of  loyalty  in  the  family.  Loyalty 
to  friends  broadens  and  deepens  life  and  brings  to  it 
rich  treasures  of  experience.  There  is  a  certain  loy- 
alty due  to  our  city,  to  our  country  and  to  humanity. 
With  every  extension  of  our  loyalties  life  gains  in 
meaning  and  power.  They  bring  us  into  contact  with 
others  and  there  we  find  ourselves  and  the  worth  of 
life  is  revealed  to  us.  In  the  denial  of  them  life  robs 
itself  and  belittles  itself. 

All  of  these  loyalties  are  at  bottom  an  expression 
of  our  devotion  to  those  projections  of  our  own  inner 
selves  which  we  call  ideals.  In  the  presence  of  these 
life  is  purified  of  its  dross  and  discovers  its  own 
power.  The  violation  of  our  ideals  is  volation  of  life 
itself.  Without  them  life  drops  to  the  plane  of  mere 
existence. 

But  the  worth  of  life  is  made  manifest  not  in  the 
truth  of  our  ideals  but  in  our  relation  to  them.  That 
which,  seems  to  us  to  be  true  today  may  seem  to  us 
false  a  year  from  now.  That  which  was  true  for  our 
fathers  is  not  true  for  us.  That  for  which  men 
were  once  willing  to  die  seems  to  us  to  be  of  slight 
significance.  The  thing  which  is  of  importance  to 
our  souls  is  our  devotion  to  the  truth  as  we  see  it. 
When  we  fail  in  this  our  whole  life  disintegrates 
and  becomes  feeble  and  meaningless. 

Through  this  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  life  its  integrity 
is  maintained  and  self-respect  preserved.  If  we  fail 
here  we  lose  not  merely  certain  things  out  of  life  but 
life  itself.  All  sense  of  its  worth  goes  and  its  mean- 
ing vanishes.  It  has  no  significance  for  itself  or  for 
society. 

Life  is  preserved  by  realization  of  the  conditions 
on  which  it  may  be  maintained.  It  then  carries  with, 
it  the  evidence  of  its  own  worth.  It  is  the  devotion 
of  life  to  these  elements  that  gives  men  confidence, 
trust  and  assurance  in  one  another.  This  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  belief  in  God  and  our  hope  of  human 
progress. 


The  Cost  of  War 


(From  a  recent  address  of  Prof.  R.  A.  Millikan  to 
the  American  Physical  Society,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, referring  to  the  physicist  Moseley.) 

In  a  research  which  is  destined  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  dozen  most  brilliant  in  conception,  skilful  in  execu- 
tion, and  illuminating  in  results  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, a  young  man  but  twenty-six  years  old  threw 
open  the  windows  through  which  we  can  now  glimpse 
the  subatomic  world  with  a  definiteness  and  certainty 
never  even  dreamed  of  before.  Had  the  European 
war  had  no  other  result  than  the  snuffing  out  of  this 
young  life,  that  alone  would  make  it  one  of  the  most 
hideous  and  most  irreparable  crimes  in  history. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Luther 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

XI. 

John  Wesley  1703-1791 


"The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us." 
— From  Memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
"There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was 
John,"  was  the  text  chosen  for  the  funeral  sermon  of 
John  Wesley. 

The  foolish  and  arbitrary  separation  of  secular  and 
sacred  history  has  obscured  the  immeasurable  service 
rendered  the  world  by  this  great  Englishman.  The 
'Father  of  Methodism"  was  very  much  more  than  a 
Methodist ;  he  was  more  than  a  great  preacher,  though 
le  was  all  that.  Not  only  was  he  a  great  power  in  the 
-eligious  life  of  his  time,  but  he  was  a  great  ethical 
)ower  in  the  life  of  England  and  it  has  been  said  that 
le  took  the  lightning  out  of  the  English  cloud  that 
night  have  culminated  in  a  storm  like  the  French 
ilevolution. 

Many  writers  have  born  testimony  to  the  importance 
)f  Wesley's  place  in  history.  Greene  speaks  of  him  as, 
_  The  Greatest  figure  that  has  appeared  in  the  reHgious  world 
ince  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 

Augustine  Birrell,  not  a  Methodist,  says : 

No  other  man  did  such  a  life's  work  for  England. 

Dean  Stanley,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Wesley  Tablet 
ti  Westminster  Abbey  in  1876,  said: 

He  took  his  stand  upon  his  father's  tomb,  on  the  venerable 
nd  ancestral  traditions  of  the  country  and  the  church.  That 
fas  the  stand  from  which  he  addressed  the  world ;  it  was  not 
rom  the  points  of  disagreement,  but  from  the  points  of  agree- 
lent  With  them  in  the  Christian  religion  that  he  produced 
lose  great  effects  which  have  never  since  died  out  in  English 
hristendom. 

Lord  Macaulay  writes : 

He  was  a  man  whose  eloquence  and  logical  acuteness  might 
ave  rendered  him  eminent  in  literature ;  whose  genius  for 
Dvernment  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu;  and  who 
evoted  all  his  powers,  in  defiance  of  obloquy  and  derision, 
)  what  he  considered  the  highest  good  of  his  species. 

John  Wesley's  ancestry  was  clerical.  His  grand- 
ither  was  obliged  to  leave  the  pulpit  in  the  Church 
f  England  for  conscience  sake  and  went  into  business, 
[is  father,  Samuel,  swung  back,  reacted,  and  spent  a 
mg,  prosaic,  and  uneventful  pastorate  at  Epworth. 
[e  does  not  figure  much  in  the  biographies,  perhaps 
scause  overshadowed  by  Susannah  his  wife,  who  de- 
irves  a  lesson  by  herself.  Susannah  Wesley  was  the 
rst  woman  preacher,  and  the  first  woman  to  insist 
lat  she  was  a  woman  before  she  was  a  wife.  The 
lother  of  nineteen  children,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
ithering  her  flock  together,  reading  and  interpreting 
>  them  the  Bible.  Her  husband  was  scandalized  and 
5gged  her  to  desist  as  it  "looked  particular."  This 
le  admitted,  but  said  she  would   continue  unless 


against  his  direct  command.  She  did  continue  with 
the  result  that  not  only  her  servants  but  neighbors 
came  in  until  her  audience  numbered  two  hundred. 
Not  believing  that  King  William  was  the  rightful 
wearer  of  the  crown,  the  real  head  being  in  Holland, 
she  refused  to  say,  "Amen"  to  her  husband's  prayer 
for  the  king.  His  sense  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  was 
very  much  offended  and  he  refused  to  live  with  a 
woman  who  would  not  pray  for  the  king. 

Charles  Wesley,  "the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  was 
also  a  factor  in  the  story  of  Methodism  and  deserves  a 
study  by  himself.  The  hymns  of  Charles  have  prob- 
ably carried  farther  than  the  sermons  of  John  and 
are  a  contribution  to  all  spiritual  life. 

John  was  six  years  old  when  the  Epworth  Rectory 
was  burned  down  and  he  was  taken  from  a  window 
only  a  few  minutes  before  the  roof  fell  in,  the  incident 
being,  to  good  Methodists,  a  manifestation  of  divine 
Providence,  and  was  to  John  himself  a  proof  of  God's 
personal  supervision  of  his  life. 

Among  his  early  recollections  was  the  haunting  of 
the  Epworth  home  by  a  ghost  which  troubled  the 
family  through  several  months.  Priestley,  the  Unita- 
rian minister  and  a  psychic  student,  pronounced  it  "the 
most  authentic  case  of  mysterious  manifestation  of 
unseen  power  in  history,"  and  the  incident  has  always 
been  of  interest  to  psychical  research  people.  The 
Wesleys  themselves  attributed  the  disturbances  to  a 
supernatural  cause. 

When  seventeen  years  old  John  went  to  Christ  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  after  attending  the  Charter  House 
School  in  London.  He  was  ordained  as  a  deacon  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  twenty  and  was  later  elected 
Fellow  of  his  college. 

While  at  Oxford  John,  Charles  and  George  Whit- 
field with  three  or  four  other  students,  purely  for 
intellectual  encouragement  and  to  preserve  their  own 
dignity  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  organized  a  little  club, 
a  circle,  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
which  club  has  become  historic.  To  further  their  work 
they  visited  the  jail,  thereby  becoming  the  butt  of 
rnuch  ridicule  out  of  which  sprang  the  name  Metho- 
dist as  applied  to  young  men  who  in  a  dissipated  and 
happy-go-lucky  community  regulated  their  lives  by 
some  kind  of  method.  These  men  never  committed 
themselves  outside  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
were  distressed  over  the  low  tone  of  its  morality  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  church  which  ignorance  was  at 
that  time  phenomenal. 

Unconsciously  these  men  worked  into  a  lay  ministry. 
Charles  first  started  to  preach  and  was  such  a  suc- 
cess that  crowds  followed  him  and  he  called  upon  John 
to  help.  On  one  occasion  a  small  chapel  being  full, 
the  crowds  gathered  in  the  church  yard  and  without 
premeditation  or  intention.  John  addressed  the  larger 
crowd  from  the  steps  of  the  church.  This  greatly 
shocked  not  only  Whitfield  but  all  England. 

Then  began  the  most  remarkable  career  in  preaching 
to  be  found  in  history;  fifty  years  during  which  Wes- 
ley delivered  all  the  way  from  three  to  ten  sermons 
a  day.  He  rode  on  horseback  and  the  word  preceding 
him,  he  would  find  little  gatherings,  would  preach  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  and  off  he  would  go.  With  his  in- 
tellectual, cultured  message  he  reached  the  poor  and 
rich  ;  titled  women  followed  him  in  carriages,  so  that 
he  really  struck  a  cross  section  of  English  life.  No 
hysteria  attended  his  simple,  direct  appeal  to  the  ethi- 
cal nature,  but  he  delivered  it  in  such  a  way  that  few 
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could  withstand  it  and  when  he  died  he  had  changed 
the  spiritual  temperature  of  England. 

Without  discounting  the  magnificent  personality  of 
John  \\'esley,  the  root  of  Methodism  and  the  secret 
of  his  triumph  was  his  organizing  power.  In  Bristol, 
the  working  men  who  had  felt  crowded  out  of  the 
established  church,  desired  to  build  a  meeting  house 
of  their  own.  A  carpenter  suggested  a  plan.  He  asked 
for  the  names  of  ten  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  town 
and  undertook  to  see  that  they  pay  a  penny  a  week  or 
more.  That  suggestion,  made. as  an  economic  device, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Class  Leader  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  The  first  of  ten  soon  became  the  adviser 
of  ten  and  unwittingly  the  class  leader  became  a  mighty 
power  in  Methodism.  These  leaders  themselves  must 
be  tutored,  which  necessitated  the  itinerant  preacher, 
the  Circuit  Rider.  Wesley  was  wise  enough  to  see 
that  the  full  function  of  the  minister  implied  culture 
and  a  Presiding'  Elder  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
sacrament  and  train  the  leaders,  in  the  main  unedu- 
cated men.  Here  we  have  the  three  steps  from  which 
grew  the  Wesley  movement ;  the  Class  Leader,  the 
Circuit  Rider  and  the  Presiding  Elder.  This  last  sig- 
nificant title  was  secularized  only  a  few  years  ago  into 
"Superintendent." 

The  love  side  of  Wesley's  story  is  a  pathetic  one. 
He  had  several  love  affairs,  one  possible  match  op- 
posed by  Charles  because  the  lady  "was  beneath  the 
family."  He  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  widow, 
who  made  his  life  miserable  but  died  sufficiently  early 
to  give  him  fifteen  years  of  peace. 

W'hen  John  was  thirty-three  years  old  he  and 
Charles  sailed  to  America  as  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dians and  landed  in  Georgia,  but  this  attempt  proved 
most  distressing,  uninteresting  and  outwardly  unprof- 
itable. They  found  the  Indians  beyond  their  reach. 
On  their  journey  to  the  new  world  the  Wesleys  met 
some  Moravians,  a  sect  which  started  from  the  move- 
ment of  John  Hus.  They  were  a  sort  of  Holland 
Quaker  who  taught  of  the  inner  life  and  a  certain  kind 
of  mystic  union  with  things  divine.  They  greatly  im- 
pressed John  Wesley  who  was  a  liberal  and  was 
obliged  to  part  company  with  Whitfield,  who  never  got 
beyond  Calvin's  five  points.  He  also  came  under  the 
influence  of  Arminism  which  modified  Calvinism  in 
emphasizing  the  doctrine  of  love.  Wesley  thought  a 
man  could  do  a  little  towards  his  own  salvation; 
Whitfield,  that  a  man  could  do  nothing. 

Wesley  came  into  English  life  when  religion  was 
at  a  low  ebb  of  intelligence  and  still  lower  ebb  of 
morals.  Bishop  Burnet,  the  companion  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  wrote  of  clerical  candidates : 

Our  ember  weeks  are  the  burden  and  grief  of  my  life. 
The  much  greater  part  of  those  who  come  to  be  ordained 
are  ignorant  to  a  degree  not  to  be  apprehended  by  those  who 
are  not  obliged  to  know  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  writes  regarding  Sunday 
observance : 

The  Lord's  Day  is  now  the  Devil's  market'  day.  More 
lewdness,  more  drunkenness,  more  quarrels  and  murders, 
more  sin  is  contrived  and  committed  on  this  day  than  on  all 
the  other  days  of  the  week  together.  Strong  liquors  arp 
become  the  epidemic  of  this  great  city.  More  of  the  common 
people  die  of  consumption,  fevers,  dropsies,  cholics,  palsies, 
and  apoplexies,  contracted  by  the  immoderate  use  of  brandies 
and  distilled  waters,  than  of  all  distempers  besides  arising 
from  other  causes. 


George  Eliot  has  said  that  that  religion  cannot  save- 
sinners  that  does  not  satisfy  saints,  and  Cardinal  New- 
man left  the  church  because  it  was  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing saints.  Manifestly  the  church  did  produce  a 
saint  in  John  Wesley,  but  he  had  to  leave  the  church 
in  order  to  find  a  constituency. 

The  literature  on  John  Wesley  is  plentiful.  A  feW' 
of  the  available  books  : 

The  briefest  handbook  is  "John  Wesley,"  by  Frank  Banfield 
in  the  Westminster  Biographies. 

The  most  valuable  work,  "The  Heart  of  John  Wesley's 
Journal,"  carefully  edited  and  published  by  Revell.  A  per- 
fect storehouse  of  romance,  politics,  economics  and  good  hard 
sense. 

"The  Three  Religious  Leaders  of  Oxford,  Wycliffe,  Wes- 
ley, Newman,"  by  S.  Parke  Cadman. 

The  standard  life  from  the  Methodist  standpoint  is  the 
classic  biography,  Southey's  "Life  of  Wesley." 

"The  Life  of  John  Wesley,"  John  Telford. 

"Heavenly  Heretics,"  by  Lyman  P.  Powell. 

"Wesley  and  Woolman,"  by  Joseph  Fort  Newton. 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  .are  some  of  the  estimates  of  statesmen  and 
historians  of  Wesley? 

(2)  Who  are  some  of  Wesley's  contemporaries? 
(,3)    What  was  the  origin  of  the  word  Methodist? 
(.4)    When  and  where  did  Wesley  visit  America? 


A  New  View  of  Christianity 


.\  new  point  of  view  from  which  to  study  Christ 
and  Christianity  would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility, 
and  in  large  degree  this  is  true.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  his  two  large 
volumes  of  750  pages  on  "Jesus,  the  Christ,  in  the 
Light  of  Psychology,"*  is  to  direct  attention  to  some 
phases  of  religion  which  have  received  too  little  recog- 
nition. To  a  very  large  extent  he  turns  aside  from 
the  historical  to  emphasize  the  psychological  concep- 
tion of  Christianity.  Whether  Jesus  was  an  actual 
historic  person,  whether  Christianity  arose  in  a  cer- 
tain place  or  under  definite  social  conditions,  he  re- 
gards as  only  of  minor  importance.  Christ  is  not  a 
problem  of  history,  but  of  the  folk-soul ;  not  a  persom 
to  be  defended  by  exegetical  methods,  but  an  inner 
experience  of  him  who  seeks  the  truest  in  religion. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  this  method  of  approach 
to  the  problems  involved  in  the  nature  of  Christ  audi 
the  origin  of  Christianity  is  entirely  new,  for  Dr.  Hall 
has  made  use  of  the  work  of  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  of  points  of  view  which  have  been  growin^i 
ever  since  the  theory  of  evolution  was  propounded, 
and  modern  psychology  began  its  development.  The 
value  of  his  work  is  in  its  comprehensiveness,  in  tht 
breadth  and  range  of  his  studies,  in  the  use  he  makti 
of  every  phase  .of  recent  and  genetic  interpretation? 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  demand  he  asserts  foi 
a  present-day  and  thoroughly  modern  acceptance  ol 
all  which  pertains  to  religion.  At  times  extremely 
orthodox,  using  phrases  that  cannot  be  accepted  bv 
radical  thinkers,  claiming  a  degree  of  belief  in  the  ol( 
Christian  formulas  which  rational  minds  are  inclinec 
to  reject  with  perhaps  too  emphatic  a  dissent,  he  critij 
cizes  the  Christianity  of  the  present,  and  even  tha 
of  the  early  ages,  with  a  vigor  and  a  measure  of  re 
jection  of  old  ideas,  which  is  at  once  illuminating  anc 
constructive. 

*Jesus.  the  Christ,  in  the  Light  of  Psychology.  By  G.  Staii 
ley  Hall,  professor  of  psychology  and  president  of  Clark  UniJ 
versity.  New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  1917.  Prue^ 
$7.50.  ' 
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It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Dr.  Hall's  point  of  view 
is  subjective,  mystical,  occult,  for  it  is  in  large  degree 
objective,  rational  and  modern.  He  uses  the  word 
"genetic,"  and  none  can  more  truly  explain  his  method. 
The  mind  or  the  soul,  if  you  prefer  that  word,  as 
he  does,  is,  in  his  conception,  a  product  of  evolution. 
The  soul  is  not  an  isolated  entity,  a  something  indi- 
vidual, with  no  hereditary  or  eugenic  connections 
with  the  race.  The  individual  is  a  product  of  all  the 
past  experiences  of  the  race,  but  more  especially  those 
which  are  of  a  group  or  social  origin.  The  great  cre- 
ative force  operating  in  the  production  of  ideas,  re- 
ligions, literatures  and  mythologies,  is  the  group-mind, 
the  soul  which  expresses  itself  in  instinctive,  subcon- 
scious and  group  activities,  emotions  and  ideals.  In 
his  emphasis  on  this  phase  of  psychology  Dr.  Hall 
follows  Emile  Durkheim  and  the  French  school  of 
sociologists ;  and  also  Sigmund  Freud,  the  Viennese 
Dhysician,  and  his  followers  in  their  adoption  of  the 
nethods  of  psychoanalysis. 

In  these  volumes  is  brought  out  freshly  and  vigor- 
ously the  conclusion  that  Christianity  did  not  begin 
is  something  entirely  new.  We  are  made  to  see  that 
;ome  of  its  most  fundamental  teachings  reach  back 
;o  the  very  beginnings  of  religion,  and  that  if  many 
)f  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world  had  not  preceded 
t,  there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  for  it  to 
lave  come  into  existence.  In  his  concluding  chapter 
Dr.  Hall  emphasizes  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
)lder  myths  of  resurrection  in  determining  the  Chris- 
ian  view  of  the  arising  of  Christ  after  his  death, 
rhese  go  back  to  the  primitive  conceptions  of  the  death 
)roduced  by  winter  and  the  awakening  which  comes 
ipon  nature  by  the  reviving  processes  of  spring.  Out 
)f  this  simple  personification  of  the  processes  of  na- 
ure  grew  the  remarkable  myths  of  Adonis,  Tammuz, 
\ttis,  Osiris,  and  many  others.  Had  these  myths 
lot  existed  and  been  widely  accepted  in  the  ancient 
vorld,  there  would  have  been  no  resurrection  of 
Christ ;  and  Christianity  has  never  by  any  means  freed 
tself  from  the  nature-symbolism  in  this  respect. 

As  the  result  of  his  studies  into  the  manner  in  which 
he  belief  in  the  resurrection  is  now  held  by  devout 
Christians,  Dr.  Hall  has  found  a  great  variety  of  opin- 
ons,  an  inability  to  arrive  at  any  one  definite  view, 
LS  well  as  a  large  degree  of  skepticism.  He  regards 
his  belief  as  more  or  less  incredible,  says  it  can  be 
iccepted  only  on  faith,  and  that  its  historic  basis  is 
10  longer  acceptable.  The  old  nature-symbolism, 
ransformed  in  the  course  of  the  ages  of  human  de- 
velopment, has  given  us  a  conception  of  man  as  trans- 
:ending  death  and  material  conditions ;  and  out  of 
his  new  faith  the  resurrection  has  been  produced, 
n  its  large  genetic  sense  this  faith  is  now  justified, 
ind  is  that  which  Dr.  Hall  presents. 

This  conclusion  is  reached  because  the  psychologist 
)f  today  finds  in  the  mind  or  soul  vestiges  of  all  the 
aiths  of  the  past,  which  crop  up  from  time  to  time, 
ihow  old  savageries  and  barbarisms,  and  dominate 
he  mind  with  their  demand  for  the  mysterious,  oc- 
:ult,  and  incredible.  "Man's  conscious  life  today,"  we 
•ead,  "is  a  very  recent  product,  and  to  be  understood 
nust  be  seen  in  its  indefinite  perspective  which 
itretches  back  to  the  remotest  past.  Heredity  con- 
lerves  in  our  souls  as  well  as  in  our  bodies  innumer- 
ible  vestiges  of  all  our  phyletic  pedigree,  many  of 
vhich  the  infant  recapitulates  in  its  psychophysic 


growth.  Thus  our  conscious  apperception  and  ra- 
tional activities  represent  the  topmost  twigs  of  a  vast 
but  buried  tree." 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  almost  innu- 
merable stories  of  the  visitation  of  the  other  world  by 
apparently  dead  men  or  women,  when  believed  in 
connection  with  the  great  nature-myths  of  a  resur- 
rected world  after  the  passage  of  winter,  should  cul- 
minate in  the  Christian  creed  of  the  rising  of  Christ 
from  the  tomb.  Here  is  something  greater,  more  sig- 
nificant, closer  packed  with  meaning,  than  any  sup- 
posed historic  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
It  is  not  a  little  scene  enacted  in  Palestine  in  a  credu- 
lous age,  with  no  sufficient  historic  setting;  but  some- 
thing as  big  and  gracious  and  immortal  as  nature  and 
the  onward  advance  of  humanity. 

With  the  same  methods,  and  in  the  same  spirit, 'Dr. 
Hall  deals  with  the  miracles  connected  with  the  origin 
of  Christianity,  whether  ascribed  to  Jesus  or  his  fol- 
lowers, whether  described  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Apocrapha  or  the  early  books  of  the  church.  All 
alike  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  historic  events,  but 
as  expressions  of  man's  psychological  manifestation 
of  himself,  especially  as  a  group-soul.  We  are  today 
compelled  "to  see  and  realize  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  cultured  world  precisely 
because  of  the  deeds  imputed  to  him  that  made  his 
early  followers  accept  him.  This  crass  literal  inter- 
pretation is  today  the  chief  handicap  that  prevents 
the  acceptance  of  his  teaching  or  the  admiration  of 
his  life.  Our  modern  mind  cannot  worship  without 
subtle  psychological,  even  if  unconscious,  reservations, 
not  to  say  stultifications,  a  being  whose  claim  rests 
upon  multiplying  loaves  of  bread,  changing  water  to 
wine,  walking  on  the  water,  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
healing  instantly  a  group  of  lepers  at  a  distance  by  a 
word,  etc.,  for  such  things  belong  to  the  shadow-land 
of  fiction,  and  not  to  that  of  historic  fact.  The  future 
of  Christianity  demands  the  emphatic  and  authoritative 
repudiation  of  such  encumbering  infantilism,  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  as  this  was  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era.  Nothing  would  sweep  away  so  many  mod- 
ern repugnances  to  Christianity  as  this  complete  kathar- 
sis  of  theurgy.  None  sin  so  grievously  against  the 
true  spirit  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  as 
those  who  champion  the  eifete  orthodoxy  that  thus 
materializes  the  spiritual." 

Other  passages,  too  many  pages  in  extent,  might 
be  quoted,  which  are  of  similar  import.  At  the  same 
time,  few  interpreters  and  defenders  of  Jesus  and  his 
teachings  have  written  of  him  and  them  with  a  larger 
appreciation  or  more  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Dr.  Hall  is  somewhat  excessive 
in  this  direction.  He  makes  Jesus  the  central  figure 
of  all  history,  the  one  personality  in  the  light  of  whose 
being  all  past  events  are  to  be  defined  and  accepted. 
This  is  hardly  the  position  of  comparative  religion  as 
a  science,  which,  by  the  way.  Dr.  Hall  ignores  with 
singular  reticence  as  to  its  facts  and  its  methods.  If 
he  does  not  slight  it,  he  does  not  give  it  full  credit 
for  what  it  has  accomplished. 

One  interest  and  value  of  these  volumes  may  be 
found  in  their  wide  survey  through  the  vast  literature 
which  has  developed  around  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  The  exegetical  works,  the  at- 
tempts to  give  a  reasoned  interpretation  of  Jesus,  the 
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poems  and  novels,  the  dramatic  works,  and  to  some 
degree  the  artistic  works,  all  pass  in  review.  I  have 
found  the  reading  of  the  negative  works  of  Drews, 
Smith,  Robertson,  Jensen,  and  others,  much  more 
comprehensible  in  these  pages  than  in  their  own  rather 
tedious  productions.  In  this  survey  is  a  thorough 
study  of  the  works  of  Nietzsche  and  the  theories  of 
a  superman.  The  two  chapters  given  to  the  literature 
cover  more  than  two  hundred  pages. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  Dr.  Hall  in  this  work 
is  not  re-stating  the  old  metaphysical  notions  in  re- 
gard to  religion,  for  which  he  apparently  has  no  use 
whatever.  He  will  not  be  understood  until  they  are 
quite  fully  dismissed  from  the  mind.  In  their  place 
must  be  substituted  to  the  largest  degree  an  evolution- 
ary or  genetic  or  eugenic  interpretation  of  man's  na- 
ture. Man  is  a  part  of  nature,  the  life  of  the  animals 
is  still  in  him,  the  reverberations  of  the  life  of  the 
primitive  and  prehistoric  man  are  in  his  soul  even 
now.  He  must  be  seen  as  a  being  of  instinct,  emotion, 
subconscious  growth,  group  and  tribal  experiences, 
national  struggles  and  aspirations,  all  surging  through 
his  being  at  the  present  moment.  This  is  why  he  is 
so  superstitious,  credulous,  and  mystical,  is  so  fond 
of  the  mysterious  and  occult,  and  so  very  reluctant 
to  think  rationally  and  to  cast  ofif  the  old  infantile 
and  savage  beliefs.  This  is  what  the  new  psychology 
means  as  applied  to  religion,  that  the  old  is  not  neces- 
sarily false  because  it  is  of  the  long  ago,  nor  the  new 
to  be  turned  aside  from  because  it  is  bold  and  daring 
to  the  extreme. 

Dr.  Hall  assumes  that  there  was  a  historic  Jesus, 
but  that  he  is  not  described  in  the  Gospels  with  any 
but  the  remotest  degree  of  accuracy.  The  real  Christ 
was  "a  personification  of  the  mystic,  syncretic  trends 
that  partly  conserved  and  partly  supplemented  each 
other."  This  larger  personality  "was  made  by  the 
folk-soul,  slowly  giving  concrete  form  to  wishes, 
ideals,  feelings ;  working,  perhaps,  according  to  logical 
principles,  but  slowly  and  unconsciously."  The  Christ, 
therefore,  in  being  a  product  of  the  folk-soul,  was 
also  a  social  product  in  his  inmost  nature,  as  worked 
out  into  the  life  of  the  community  which  gathered 
about  him  under  the  form  of  the  church.  It  was  not 
merely  a  few  hundred,  a  thousand  or  millions  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  in  some  real  sense  an  organism,  a  commu- 
nity at  least,  and  a  power  greater  than  that  of  any 
individual,  though  it  might  conserve  and  pass  on  the 
life  and  deeds  of  many  individuals. 

The  religion,  the  church,  the  Christianity  of  to-day 
are  criticized  by  Dr.  Hall  in  no  mild  or  gentle  terms. 
He  sees  their  defects,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
them  out  in  the  plainest  terms.  Let  the  following 
suffice  for  the  criticism,  though  several  pages  of  like 
import  might  be  added : 

"Dogma  fetters  his  mind  (the  present-day  Christian),  con- 
vention his  heart  and  life,  and  if  he  is  saved  it  is  done  for 
him  by  an  alien,  outside  power.  Protestantism  has  stripped 
religion  of  all  its  beauty,  while  Puritanism  has  robbed  it  of 
its  joy.  In  secular  life  we  seek  to  forget  it,  while  science, 
its  own  child,  is  estranged  from  it  if  not  actually  hostile  to- 
ward it.  Its  cheerfulness  is  chipper  and  falsetto.  Its  creeds 
are  clung  to  by  an  arbitrary  will  to  believe,  with  penalties 
for  failure  to  do  so,  and  religious  feeling,  if  cultivated  at  all, 
is  as  an  exotic  if  not  as  an  artifact.  God  and  another  life 
are  a  far  cry.  The  clergy  are  rhapsodists  and  sentimental- 
ists, or  else  sophists.  They  are  never  abreast  of  scholarship 
in  their  own  field,  and  hence  are  timid  and  half-hearted  in 
their  faith,  or  else  they  preach  with  paralyzing  reservations. 
Their  education  is  handicapped  with  more  limitations  and 
inferiorities  than  that  which  qualifies  for  any  other  calling." 


It  is  the  Christ  as  the  voice,  the  inner  meaning,  the 
ideal,  the  higher  vision  of  the  race  that  Dr.  Hall  pre- 
sents. He  is  what  the  race  must  become.  Therefore, 
his  life  must  be  inward,  typifying  the  eternal  moral 
struggle  of  man,  complex  and  composite  enough  to 
meet  all  demands  of  the  race,  must  explore  and 
illustrate  all  the  higher  powers  of  man,  must  be  peren- 
nially in  his  prime  as  an  artistic  projection  of  the  re- 
ligious soul  of  humanity,  and  must  realize  as  far  as 
possible  all  ideals  of  all  races  and  peoples,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest.  Because  such  a  Christ  is  con- 
ceivable, religion  must  sound  a  new  tocsin. 

"Religion  and  all  that  it  has  and  is,  its  God,  Bible,  churches, 
creeds,  are  not  from  without  but  from  within.  All  its  com- 
mands are  the  exhortations  from  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
soul  of  the  race  to  the  individual  to  better  himself  and  his 
estate.  All  its  interdictions  are  man's  own  self-restriction 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  his  impulses.  The  deities  he 
worships  are  his  own  creation,  not  he  theirs.  His  soul  in  its 
positive  creative  era  was  more  fecund  and  originative  than 
he  has  ever  dared  to  dream.  It  had  a  dynamic,  magic  power 
that  it  has  quite  forgotten." 

This  passage  will  plainly  indicate  that  Dr.  Hall's 
idea  that  all  gods  and  religions  are  creations  of  the 
genetic,  psychologic  man,  that  he  has  become  contented 
in  the  recent  centuries  to  accept  these  as  dogmas  and 
creeds,  that  the  result  has  been  stultification  of  his 
religious  and  creative  powers,  and  that  now  he  is  liv- 
ing on  the  dead  past.  What  he  needs  is  to  become 
again  creative,  to  renew  his  first-hand  interpretation 
•of  nature,  life,  and  all  that  is  beyond.  When  he  does 
so,  religion  will  awaken,  Christ  will  become  real,  and 
religion  will  have  a  vital  meaning.  We  cannot  live 
on  what  men  once  believed.  A  church  that  teaches  old 
creeds  has  lost  all  its  power.  The  man  or  woman 
who  lives  merely  as  an  individual,  to  save  his  own 
soul,  is  no  longer  capable  of  understanding  religion. 

If  I  imderstand  Dr.  Hall  aright,  it  is  something  like 
this  that  he  is  trying  to  bring  us  to  understand.  He 
is  sometimes  too  orthodox  for  me,  at  least  in  his  use 
of  words  and  phrases.  When  he  speaks  three  or 
four  times  of  "Our  Lord,"  I  rebel.  When  he  asserts 
that  he  accepts  the  Apostles'  creed  in  every  one  of  its 
phrases,  my  own  mind  asserts  that  I  believe  none 
of  them  in  their  original  meanings.  I  recognize  that 
he  has  put  quite  a  new  meaning  into  the  old  phrases, 
which  those  who  constructed  them  would  not  have 
recognized  or  comprehended.  My  criticism  of  his  I 
books  turns  about  precisely  this  point,  the  degree  of 
our  right  to  make  creeds,  Christ,  Bible,  religion  in 
its  ancient  developments,  something  else  than  they 
were  when  created.  I  read  Dr.  Hall's  pages  with  de-, 
light  and  keen  appreciation  while  he  is  constructive 
along  racial  and  psychological  lines ;  but  when  he  asks 
me  to  believe  that  the  new  is  the  old,  I  hesitate,  and! 
turn  away.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  a  rebel,  too  much, 
an  iconoclast,  too  enamored  of  the  modern  time  and 
the  great  new  world  of  science. 

Whatever  my  hesitations  and  criticisms  in  regard 
to  these  books,  I  find  them  exhilarating,  instructive,; 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  reading.  They  cannot  be 
studied  too  thoroughly.  Assuming  that  they  are  not 
final,  that  other  psychologists  will  have  their  word  toi 
say  on  religion,  I  also  conclude  that  here  is  the  best 
product  of  recent  study  and  interpretation  in  the  field] 
of  religion,  and  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity. George  Willis  Cooke.  | 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. " 


SEEN  AND  HEARD  IN  WASH- 
INGTON ON  THE  DAY  THAT 
CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED. 


In  conversation  with  a  man  who  is  in 
close  touch  with  Congress :  "Yes,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  if 
every  man  voted  according  to  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
this  situation,  I  believe  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  would  vote  against  going  into 
the  war — but,  they  haven't  the  courage. 
I  tell  you  they  haven't  the  courage !" 

What  Some  Congressmen  Were  Say- 
ing April  2nd. 

"Friends,  I  am  with  you,  I  am  a  paci- 
fist— but  what  can  I  do  to  stem  this  aw- 
ful tide?" 

"The  people,  you  say;  damn  the  peo- 
ple, they  don't  count." 

"Ladies,  I  bid  you  good-morning;  I 
am  busy." 

"Clear  out;  I  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  of  your  fool  talk." 

(After  an  hour's  conversation.) 

"Thank  you  for  this ;  come  in  again. 
Your  arguments  are  sound.  It  is  use- 
less to  deny  it.  War  is  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  economic  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  this  country  are 
all  wrong." 

"Aw,  fade  away ;  don't  talk  to  me 
about  peace." 

"Yes,  ladies,  I  agree  with  all  you  have 
said,  theoretically;  but  how  about  na- 
tional honor?  .  .  .  National  dishonor, 
you  say?  Don't  you  see  that's  merely 
an  EMPTY  phrase!" 

"I  shall  stand  with  the  President 
whatever  comes,  and  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  will  tell  you 
this." 

They  did. 


Heard  On  the  Steps  of  the  Capitol. 

"Well,^you  folks  didn't  get  to  see  the 
President,  did  you?"  (This  in  triumph- 
ant, rather  sneering  tone,  to  one  of  the 
omnipresent  New  York  delegation.) 
The  answer  came  quickly,  "We  didn't 
try  to  see  him — we  merely  wanted  him 
to  see  us ;  but  evidently  he  wasn't  keen 
about  seeing  such  a  tremendous  expres- 
sion of  the  Peace  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple who  chose  him,  last  November,  to 


be  their  servant,  because  he  had  kept 
the  country  out  of  war." 

"Hey  there,  you.  There's  a  lamp- 
post for  you."  (This  from  one  of  our  rep- 
resentatives (misrepresentatives,  rather) 
to  one  of  the  pacifist  delegation  who 
had  visited  him  a  few  hours  previous.) 
The  young  man  who  had  been  addressed 
turned  back,  ascended  the  steps  (from 
which  the  pacifist  delegation  had  just 
been  ordered  away)  and  faced  the 
taunting  congressman,  saying,  "If  you'll 
go  to  the  front,  I'll  promise  to  follow." 

The  reply  came  at  once,  "I've  done 
two  years." 

"And  I  six,  and — " 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  police- 
man ordered  the  pacifist  to  move  on. 
In  relating  the  incident  the  young  man 
said,  "He  saw  that  I  was  the  greater 
patriot." 

"The  greater  fool,  you  mean,"  re- 
marked a  bystander. 

"Right  you  are,"  came  the  quick  re- 
ply, "foolish  then,  but  wiser  now." 

A  little  farther  on,  a  partly  intoxi- 
cated soldier  handed  a  slip  of  yellow 
paper  to  a  man  with  a  white  "Keep  out 
of  War"  arm  band,  thus  symbolizing  an 
insult  which  he  did  not  dare  to  put  into 
words. 

"Oh,  thanks,"  the  young  man  said, 
"and  would  you  mind  pinning  it  on  with 
this  (handing  him  a  pin  marked  ' — th 
Batallion  of  s,'  with  the  expla- 
nation) ;  you  see,  I've  done  my  bit  on 
the  other  side.  I've  had  my  Hell,  and 
am  only  sorry  that  you're  in  for  yours." 

"I've  discovered  today  that  we  are  not 
a  democracy,"  a  white-haired  man  was 
heard  to  say.  "We're  a  plut-auto-cracy. 
Hereafter  it  is  a  case  of  money  talks, 
and  one  man  rules.  I  never  thought 
I'd  live  to  see  that  day." 

A  woman  standing  near :  "Yes,  I 
agree  with  all  you  have  said.  I  have 
seen  today  that  our  representatives  are 
determined  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  President,  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents.  They  are  waiting 
for  him  to  act.  He  will  move;  they 
will  second  the  motion." 

A  man  on  the  edge  of  the  group : 
"That  fits  my  findings  to  a  T.  I've  in- 
terviewed, all  told,  on  the  occasion  of 
two  visits  to  the  capital,  about  sixty  of 


our  congressmen,  and  although  I  found 
some  splendid  exceptions,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  they  should 
wait  for  the  President  to  act  and  then 
act  accordingly.  However,  there'll  be  a 
few  'wilful  men'  in  this  new  congress 
I'll  venture  to  say." 


Echoes  from  the   Monday  Evening 
Meeting  in  Convention  Hall. 

(1)  "I  never  heard  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan speak  better." 

(2)  "The  one  at  the  left?  Oh,  that  is 
Mrs.  Glendower  Evans  of  Boston,  who 
is  always  heart  and  soul  in  any  move- 
ment looking  toward  better  conditions 
for  humanity." 

(3)  "The  most  wonderful  meeting  I 
ever  atended ;  the  finest  set  of  resolu- 
tions ;  the  sincerest  enthusiasm." 

(4)  "It  was  simply  tremendous.  I 
want  to  be  alone  and  think  it  over." 

(5)  "A  never-to-be-forgotten  occa- 
sion." 

Blanche  Watson. 


BEWARE  OF  THE  DANGEROUS 
■  HOUSE  FLY. 


As  a  Practical  Measure  of  Prepared- 
riess  the  Disease-Carrying  House 
Fly  Must  Be  Eliminated.  Ameri- 
can Military  Records  Show  That 
It  Causes  More  Deaths  Than  the 
Enemy. 

Kill  Flies  and  Save  Lives 

Kill  at  once  every  fly  you  can  find 
and  burn  his  body. 

Observers  say  that  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
more  flies  this  season  than  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

The  killing  of  just  one  fly  NOW 
means  there  will  be  billions  and  trillions 
less  next  summer. 

Clean  up  your  own  premises ;  see  and 
insist  that  your  neighbors  do  likewise. 

Especially  clean  all  "out-of-the-way 
places,"  and  every  nook  and  cranny. 

Flies  will  not  go  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  eat,  and  their  principal  diet  is  too 
filthy  to  mention. 

The  Fly  is  the  Tie  that  Binds  the 
Unhealthy  to  the  Healthy 

The  fly  has  no  equal  as  a  germ  "car- 
rier"; as  many  as  five  hundred  million 
germs  have  been  found  in  and  on  the 
body  of  a  single  fly. 

It  is  definitely  known  that  the  fly  is 
the  "carrier"  of  the  germs  of  typhoid 
fever;  it  is  widely  believed  that  it  is 
also  the  "carrier"  6f  other  diseases,  in- 
cluding possibly  infantile  paralysis. 

The  very  presence  of  a  fly  is  a  signal 
and  notification  that  a  housekeeper  is 
uncleanly  and  inefficient. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  insects  begin  to 
pester;  anticipate  the  annoyance. 

April,  May  and  June  are  the  best 
months  to  conduct  an  anti-fly  campaign. 

The  farming  and  suburban  districts 
provide  ideal  breeding  places,  and  the 
new  born  flies  do  not  remain  at  their 
birthplace  but  migrate,  using  railroads 
and  other  means  of  transportation,  to 
towns  and  cities. 

Kill  flies  and  save  lives ! 

Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
John  Y.  Cuyler, 
Daniel  D.  Jackson, 
Dr.  Albert  Vander  Veer, 

April,  1917.  Committee.  • 
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THEY  LIVE  SO  LONG 

They  live  so  long,  the  Gods! 
They  know 

What  eons  passed  before  a  rose  could  blow; 
What  ages  numberless,  without  a  name, 
Went  out  in  darkness  ere  the  saurian  came, 
A  crawling  dulness,  from  the  slime  of  Earth; 
What  further  centuries  with  movement  slow 
Were  borne  along  on  Time's  unebbing  flow 
Before  the  weakling  man-child  came  to  birth: 
All  this,  and  more,  they  know. 
Our  dates— how  brief! 
We  cry: 

"Bless  us  to-day !  to-morrow  we  shall  die!" 
Divided  ever  between  hope  and  fear. 
Warring  with  evil  which  we  deem  grows 
strong. 

Our  knowledge  bounded  by  one  little  sphere. 
We  can  not  share  for  hope  of  good  not  nigh. 
The  peace  of  the  unfathomable  sky; 
But  the  Gods  patient  be,  and  know  not  fear, 
They  live  so  long — so  long! 

— Florence  Earle  Coates 
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LISTENING  TO  THE  WIND. 

God  is  at  the  Organ! 
I  can  hear 
A  mighty  music 
Echoing,  far  and  near. 

God  is  at  the  Organ! 
And  its  keys 

Are  rolling  waters,  storm-strewn  moorlands 
Trees.  ' 

God  is  at  the  Organ! 
I  can  hear 
A  mighty  music 
Echoing,  far  and  near. 

— Egbert  T.  Sandford. 


A  constant  reader  of  Unity  expresses  a  desire  to 
send  copies  to  any  soldiers  away  from  home  who 
might  like  such  reading  matter.  Any  names  of  such 
suggested  to  the  Unity  office  will  be  considered. 


A  little  girl  at  All  Souls  Church  Sunday  School, 
Chicago,  reported  last  Sunday  that  she  had  seen  twen- 
ty-four robins,  at  which  announcement  numberless 
hands  went  up.  The  children  vied  with  each  other  in 
telling  of  the  birds  they  had  seen.  Spring  has  come 
again  over  the  fields  recently  snow  clad.  When  will 
it  come  to  the  blizzard  visited  battle  realms  of  the 
world? 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  Minne- 
sota minister  is  typical  of  many  letters  that  reach  our 
editorial  table.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  such  a 
sweeping  unanimity  among  the  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  their  silence  would  indicate.  This 
brother  writes : 

One  of  the  most  painful  things  for  me  to  witness  has 
been  to  see  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  Churches  (?)  take 
their  places  in  the  foremost  lines  of  war  promotors,  even 
transforming  their  churches,  the  temples  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  mto  recruiting  stations  and  devoting  their  sermons  to 
prove  that  Christ  himself  favored  war,  bloodshed  and  murder. 


A  "Final  iVppeal  to  Avoid  War,"  a  speech  delivered 
by  Hon.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  of  Ohio  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Thursday,  April  5th,  has  been 
pamphleted  and  copies  can  probably  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Sherwood.  The  address  shows  much 
research  work  concerning  blockades  and  similar  prob- 
lems. It  has  an  appendix  of  half  a  dozen  pages  which 
shows  what  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  thinking  along  these  important  lines.  Too  little 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet.  It  is  well  worth  asking  for  and  will  reward 
careful  reading. 


The  University  of  Illinois,  that  makes  what  is  to 
our  mind  a  rather  uncomplimentary  boast  of  having 
the  largest  Armory  of  any  university  in  the  world, 
is  leading  in  a  more  fitting  mobilization  for  the  great 
agricultural  state  of  Illinois,  when  it  issues  a  four- 
page  leaflet  in  the  interest  of  Civil  Military  Service, 
a  plan  for  the  mobilization  for  food  products.  It  looks 
for  Registration,  Enlistment,  Training  Camp  Farms 
and  Employment.  The  plan  is  prepared  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  and  should  be  studied  by  the 
editors  who  are  so  determined  that  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  for  war.  Here  is  a  preparation 
imperative  for  either  war  or  peace.  Send  for  the 
Bulletin ! 


There  certainly  can  be  but  one  opinion  and  that 
of  hearty  endorsement  to  the  widespread  eflfort  to 
awaken  patriotic  interest  in  food  producing  activities. 
Gardening  and  farming  lie  near  the  foundations  of 
human  refinement  as  well  as  national  prosperity. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  "saving  or  sowing."  The 
argument  for  the  suspension  of  the  distilling  and 
brewing  activities  of  the  United  States  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  threatened  world  shortage  of  food  is  unan- 
swerable. The  surprise  and  the  shame  is  that  we 
had  to  wait  for  this  unnatural  emergency  to  lay  hold 
of  a  perfectly  natural  conclusion.  Let  the  fields  be 
sown  with  bread  producing  grain,  wheat,  rye  and  bar- 
ley, with  the  encouraging  assurance  that  not  a  bushel 
of  it  will  be  misused  in  producing  that  which  is  neither 
food  nor  drink  but  poison  to  the  human  system. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Park,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Boston  (Unitarian),  has  printed  a  sermon 
on  "Christianity  and  Nationalism"  which  presents  the 
obvious  truth  that  nationalism  need  not,  should  not, 
does  not  in  its  noblest  interpretation,  interfere  with 
internationalism,  but  rather  contributes  to  it.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  either  nationalists  or  interna- 
tionalists will  take  issue  with  this  proposition  of  Dr. 
Park.  It  is  only  a  question  of  emphasis  and  it  is 
bad  internationalism  as  it  is  perverse  nationalism  that 
forces  an  antagonism  where  none  need  or  none  should 
exist.  And  still  there  is  something  important  at  the 
roots  of  Dr.  Johnson's  drastic  saying  that  "Patriotism 
is  the  last  resort  of  knaves,"  and  the  more  rational 
and  philosophic  statement  of  George  Eliot  that  "Patri- 
otism is  the  virtue  of  narrow  minds."  What  is  this 
important  thing? 
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While  volunteer  enlistment  seems  to  be  going  badly, 
according  to  the  Washington  expectations,  and  the 
conscription  program  is  hanging  fire,  should  not  the 
Government  officials,  as  well  as  friends  of  peace,  exert 
themselves  in  every  legitimate  way  towards  creating 
peace  sentiment  throughout  the  world,  in  promoting 
peace  ideals,  suggesting  the  better  way  which  must 
obtain  after  all  the  soldiers  available  are  mustered 
and  the  inevitable  percentage  killed.  Why  not  begin 
now  to  collate,  and  when  possible  codify,  the  things 
that  must  be  done  and  the  things  that  will  have  to 
be  done  before  peace  comes.  Professor  M.  I.  Hull 
of  Swarthmore,  probaly  one  of  the  best  academically 
informed  men,  the  historian  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences, and  ever  a  forward  looking  man,  says :  "Is 
it  too  late  to  arbitrate?"  and  makes  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  "A  joint  high  commission  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  and  another  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  might  clear  up  vexing  sub- 
marine issues  now,  without  waiting  for  the  great  war 
to  cease."  He  says  that  precedents  are  numerous  and 
temporary  adjustment  of  the  submarine  question  might 
not  be  difficult  if  only  the  first  step  was  taken.  Switz- 
erland, Spain  or  Scandinavia  might  open  the  way  if 
only  American  public  opinion  approved  and  American 
officials  were  to  inaugurate. 


W  e  are  very  glad  to  give  prompt  publication  to  the 
communication  from  our  colleague,  Mr.  Gannett.  If 
the  intensity  of  Unity  has  given  the  impression  of 
despondency  or  has  blurred  the  cheerful  outlook  on 
the  universe  of  God,  and  the  hopeful  attitude  towards 
the  future  of  humanity,  to  promote  which  Unity 
came  into  the  world,  we  hasten  to  humbly  beg  the 
pardon  of  our  readers,  for  to  us  now  as  always  one 
of  the  profoundest  texts  in  Hebrew  scripture  is  the 
one  that  says,  "He  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him."  There  is  a  silver  lining  to  the  darkest  cloud 
and  a  benign  by-product  to  the  most  gruesome  calam- 
ities. Conflagrations,  earthquakes,  plagues,  epidemics, 
are  over-ruled  by  Divine  Providence  to  some  good,  but 
that  does  not  make  them  other  than  human  calamities. 
Green  shows  how  the  Black  Death  brought  to  Eng- 
land the  Hberation  of  the  weak  and  inaugurated  a  new 
economic  era.  But  not  on  that  account  are  plagues 
desirable  or  was  the  Black  Plague  less  deplorable,  nor 
should  human  energy  be  abated  in  trying  to  remove 
such  awful  scourges.  So  we  think  of  war.  It  is  a 
human  scourge  that  must,  like  conflagrations,  famine 
and  pestilence  be  combatted  with  human  energy  and 
be  removed  by  human  intelligence.  Meanwhile,  be- 
cause we  believe  in  the  divine  providence  we  would 
summon  all  human  energies  to  work  with  and  not 
against  such  providence,  and  so  we  strive  meanwhile, 

"My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched; 
That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 


Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 

That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst, 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst." 


No  more  characteristic  illustration  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  current  press  blue  pencils  American  citi- 
zenship in  the  interest  of  the  military  than  in  the  re- 
cent telegram  to  which  wide  publicity  was  given,  that 
.stated  the  word  of  David  Starr  Jordan  now  was  "For- 
ward !"  In  response  to  an  interrogation  from  Unity 
office.  Doctor  Jordan  sends  us  the  communication 
printed  below.  This  kind  of  "editing"  can  find  in  the 
New  Testament  not  only  an  endorsement  of  but  a  dis- 
tinct command  to  go  and  commit  suicide.  Thus  runs 
the  amended  text,  "Judas  went  out  and  hanged  him- 
self;  go  thou  and  do  likewise!"  Doctor  Jordan's  com- 
munication is  written  on  the  international  letterhead  of 
the  "Central  Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace,"  the 
central  offices  of  which  are  at  The  Hague,  Holland. 
Doctor  Jordan  is  their  official  representative  in  this 
country.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet  appears 
the  International  Program  urged  by  this  Society  which 
we  print  elsewhere  and  which  we  submit  as  further 
answer  to  the  question.  What  would  you  have  us 
do?  The  discussion  of  this  program  is  pertinent  for 
today.  It  represents  the  things  to  work  for,  to  agi- 
tate now,  not  to  wait  for  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
for  by  these  discussions  the  war  is  to  be  brought  to 
an  end.  But  this  is  Doctor  Jordan's  answer  to  the 
Editor  of  Unity: 

The  telegram  omitted  the  main  part  of  my  words.  I  said 
sometliing  to  this  effect :  "Our  country  is  now  at  war  and  the 
only  way  out  is  forward.  I  would  not  abate  one  single  word 
I  have  ever  said  against  war,  but  the  issue  is  now  changed." 
I  went  on  to  say  something  like  this,  that  the  maintenance  ot 
democracy  in  America  and  Europe  was  the  main  work  ahead. 

We  made  a  hard  fight,  as  Norman  Angell  observed  in  1914, 
when  we  met  in  the  Salisbury  House  in  London,  "IVe  were 
not  successful,  we  were  merely  right."  Sincerely  yours,  David 
Starr  Jordan. 


A  private  letter  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  the  Editor 
of  Unity  says :  "We  have  had  a  hard  time  since 
you  were  here.  A  large  peace-meeting  was  in  prog- 
ress before  war  had  been  declared  and  it  was  broken 
up  by  a  mob.   The  Open  Forum  is  temporarily  closed." 

It  is  popular  to  concede  that  the  "poets  are  the  her- 
alds of  progress,"  but  the  world  is  slow  to  recognize 
that  they  also  represent  the  most  trustworthy  states- 
manship. They  are  the  law  givers  and  it  would  be 
well  if  more  of  them  were  trusted  as  law  makers. 
The  April  Bulletin  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America 
is  before  us  with  favorable  news  of  the  saner,  inner 
life  of  today.  Mrs.  Ralph  Wa'ldo  Trine  has  been 
giving  readings  from  modern  poets  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Professor  Whicher  and  Helen  Gray 
Cone  are  doing  admirable  work  at  Hunter  College, 
stimulating  interest  in  poetry  among  the  students  who 
are  soon  to  go  out  to  become  teachers.    Last  Sunday 
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afternoon  there  was  a  Symposium  of  Poets  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Dawson  at  St.  Mark's-in-the- 
Bouwerie,  New  York.  Sara  Teasdale,  Berton  Braley, 
and  Charles  Keeler  were  among  the  readers.  Mrs. 
Waldo  Richards  has  been  giving  a  series  of  readings, 
entitled  "Gardening  with  the  Poets."  During  Lent 
the  Rev.  J.  Herman  Randall,  who  we  still  miss  in 
the  West,  has  been  devoting  his  afternoon  services 
in  New  York  City  to  contemporary  poets.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City  is  providing  lectures 
on  modern  drama  and  poetry.  Mrs.  Corinne  Roose- 
velt Robinson  has  been  talking  about  "Poets  of  To- 
day." The  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  hon- 
ored Edwin  Markham's  birthday,  April  23rd,  with  a 
reception  at  the  Poe  Cottage,  at  Fordham.  Witter 
Bynner  and  Arthur  Davison  Ficke  are  on  their  way 
to  Japan  to  do  some  work  at  the  University  of  Tokio. 
Robert  Peattie,  son  of  Elia  W.  Peattie,  has  organized 
a  Poetry  Society  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  have  been  sustaining 
a  Poetry  Week  at  Chickering  Hall.  Royal  Dixon  is 
carrying  current  poetry  to  Houston  this  month.  Ed- 
win Arlington  Robinson,  Cale  Young  Rice  and  Louis 
Untermeyer  are  ofifering  new  volumes  this  spring. 


Signs  of  the  Times 

On  Good  Friday  (April  6)  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  the  Imperial  German  Government. 
This  declaration  was  asked  for  by  President  Wilson 
and  made  by  the  Congress,  on  the  plea  that  Germany 
was  an  enemy  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
modern  world,  and  that  arms  must  therefore  be  lifted 
against  her  in  order  that  our  priceless  heritage  of 
liberty  and  democracy  may  not  be  lost  forever. 

Certain  events  which  have  taken  place  since  this 
declaration  of  war  are  interesting. 

(a)  On  Easter  morning  Rev.  Charles  R.  Joy,  min- 
ister of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Portland,  Maine, 
denounced  the  war  with  Germany  as  "an  unrighteous 
war,"  and  affirmed  that  never  by  act  or  word  could 
he  aid  his  country  in  what  he  believed  to  be  her  wrong- 
doing. "So  long  as  I  am  your  pastor,"  he  said,  "no 
war  shall  be  recognized  except  the  war  on  war.  From 
this  pulpit  prayers  shall  ascend  for  Germans  and 
Americans  alike." 

That  night  Mr.  Joy  was  burned  in  effigy  in  front  of 
his  church.  On  the  bosom  of  the  dummy  effigy,  which 
was  committed  to  the  flames,  was  a  huge  placard 
bearing  the  inscription,  "The  patriotic  people  of  Port- 
land resent  your  speech.  Get  out !"  "The  inscription," 
says  a  newspaper  dispatch,  "was  read  by  hundreds 
who  rushed  to  the  spot  before  the  flames  had  wrought 
havoc  with  the  figure."  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Joy's 
resignation  was  demanded  by  his  trustees,  and  on 
Wednesday,  April  18,  accepted  by  his  people. 


(b)  On  Easter  evening,  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  a  mob 
composed  of  "the  best  citizens"  broke  up  and  dispersed 
a  peace  meeting  which  was  being  addressed  by  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Pinkham,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
A  newspaper  account  compares  the  episode  to  the  no- 
torious riot  in  Baltimore,  led  by  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity professors,  which  broke  up  a  peace  meeting 
being  addressed  by  David  Starr  Jordan  on  the  even- 
ing of  Palm  Sunday. 

(c)  In  an  address  to  his  people  of  the  Unitarian- 
Universalist  Church  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, Dr.  Frank  C.  Doan  denounced  the  German  war 
and  all  wars,  declared  he  would  not  enlist  or  be  con- 
scripted into  military  service,  and  said  that  he  would 
continue  to  fight  the  movement  for  universal  military 
training.  "I  had  rather  be  right  with  Jesus  Christ," 
he  said,  "than  with  Woodrow  Wilson." 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Doan  was  visited  by  United 
States  secret  service  agents,  and  later  summoned  to 
the  office  of  the  Mayor.  "Further  serious  develop- 
ments" are  promised  by  the  newspapers. 

(d)  On  April  10  Rev.  William  A.  Prosser,  pastor 
of  the  United  People's  Church  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was 
arrested  by  officers  from  the  District  Attorney's  office 
on  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanor.  "It  is  alleged," 
says  the  newspaper  dispatch,  "that  in  addressing  a 
large  mass  meeting  on  Sunday  night  the  minister  ad- 
vocated rebellion  in  event  conscription  becomes  effec- 
tive in  this  country." 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  comment  upon  these 
events — nor  is  it  necessary ! 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Nezv  York  City. 


"What  Would  You  Have  Us  Do?" 


"A  small  but  violent  minority,  highly  energized,  willing  to 
spend  time  and  money." 

"A  curiously  comic  and  really  tragic  manifestation  of  lun- 
acy !" 

"If  these  wild  asses  were  preventing  war  they  might  re- 
concile themselves  to  reason.  .  .  .  All  they  are  doing  is 
trying  to  make  the  war  as  costly  and  bloody  as  possible." 

"They  want  to  make  imposibly  bad,  something  which 
they  regard  as  outrageously  inhuman !" 

"They  hate  war  and  they  evidently  want  to  make  it  as  com- 
plete a  hell  as  they  can  \" 

"These  wild  asses  are  on  the  job  every  minute.  .  .  . 
They  gain  an  importance  to  which  their  number  does  not  en- 
title them !" 

"They  are  throwing  a  postage  stamp  scare  into  congress." 
"If  the  wild  asses  will  have  it  their  way  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  counteract  their  lunacy  and  folly!" 
"A  yociferant  and  lunatic  minority." 

"It  is  time  for  sentimental  nonsense  to  be  beaten  down  in 
this  nation." 

The  above  are  some  of  the  sentences  picked  from 
the  editorial  columns  of  a  newspaper  that  boasts  to 
be  "The  world's  greatest  newspaper."  It  is  not  hard 
to  discover  the  meaning  and  we  will  not  try  to  run 
to  cover  but  frankly  admit  the  soft  impeachment. 
Unity  knows  where  it  belongs.  It  is  quite  willing 
to  take  its  place  among  the  above  named  "asses,"  and 
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because  they  are  denied  any  adequate  medium  of  com- 
munication in  the  "Best  Newspapers  of  America" 
Unity  is  wiUing  to  lend  itself  as  an  unofficial  expo- 
nent of  the  alleged  "insanity."  And  when  the  friends 
of  peace,  in  their  perplexity,  ask  us  what  we  would 
have  them  do  we  can  only  say  that  each  individual 
in  this  dire  crisis  of  our  nation  must  decide  for  liini- 
self  or  herself.  As  for  us  we  must  continue,  so  far 
as  we  are  permitted  under  the  flag,  to  declare  that 
war  is  a  monstrous  crime,  all  wars  are  survivals  of 
.the  brute  in  human  nature.  And  so  far  as  war  is 
efficient,  it  is  destructive  of  democracy.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  courtesy  and  culture,  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  a  regard  for  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity, a  love  for  those  who  differ  from  us  and  a  re- 
liance upon  the  dictates  of  truth,  science  and  religion, 
are  not  only  consistent  with,  but  are  indispensable 
requisites  of  any  patriotism  that  will  reflect  honor 
upon  any  nation. 

We  have  no  apologies  to  ofifer  for  the  devotion  of 
so  large  a  part  of  our  space  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  peace  and  we  affirm  our  continued  intention  to 
serve  as  a  medium  of  publications  to  the  "asses"  so 
efficiently  excluded  from  the  heroic  columns  of  "patri- 
ot" journals  of  which  the  above  citations  are  typical 
excerpts. 

We  will  continue  to  believe  that  diplomac>-  and 
civic  organizations  are  better  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disinites  than  military  strategy.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  the  United  States,  now  declared 
"in  the  war,"  will  still  remember  its  great  opportu- 
nity and  its  high  pretensions  of  leading  the  way  to 
that  "peace  without  victory"  which  to  our  mind  is 
the  only  short  cut,  rational  and  ethical  route  to  take 
to  an  abiding  peace.  We  will  continue  to  deplore  the 
recent  "entangling  alliances"  which  will  necessarily 
prolong  the  war,  for  our  age  is  too  scientific  to  per- 
mit of  "decisive  victories"  and  "sweeping  conquests." 

We  will  continue  to  deplore  any  efiforts  to  raise 
an  army  for  foreign  invasion  by  conscription  because 
we  believe  it  is  undemocratic;  that  it  will  open  the 
Pandora  box  of  uncounted  woes,  crimes  and  degra- 
dations. 

We  will  continue  to  believe  in  free  speech  and  advo- 
cate the  same.  We  will  deplore  any  attempt  to  sup- 
press that  free  speech  by  the  bullying  bravado  of  the 
press  or  the  unnecessary  espionage  of  officials. 

We  will  still  continue  to  believe  in  the  patriotism 
that  is  international,  the  statesmanship  that  aims  to 
accomplish  by  reason  what  never  can  be  accomplished 
by  official  murder. 

We  will  continue  to  believe  and  advocate  that  the 
demands  of  the  decalogue,  the  spirit  of  the  Beati- 
tudes and  the  gospel  of  brotherhood  involved  in  the 
thought  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  are  operative  now. 


These  cannot  be  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  and 
are  not  subject  to  the  acts  of  kings,  kaisers  or  presi- 
dents. We  believe  that  "Prussianism,"  to  borrow  the 
phrase  of  the  "patriotic  press,"  cannot  be  supplanted 
by  widening  its  field  and  by  installing  its  methods  in 
democratic  America.  The  doctrine  that  the  safety  or 
]iower  of  a  nation  in  the  last  analysis  is  to  be 
^determined  by  its  army  and  navy,  and  the  physical 
force  represented  thereby,  is  as  pernicious  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

A  published  list  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  things 
to  be  discussed  by  the  eminent  visitors  from  England 
now  within  our  borders,  places  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column  the  word  "Peace."  We  welcome  these  vis- 
itors but  will  be  vastly  disappointed  in  our  govern- 
ment as  well  as  in  our  visitors,  if  the  word  "Peace" 
is  not  put  at  the  head  of  the  column.  There  was 
legitimate  ground  for  criticism  of  Germany  in  her 
overtures  because  she  neglected  to  state  terms.  Let 
the  Allies  with  the  United  States  at  their  head  do 
better,  let  them  early  submit  terms  of  peace  such  as 
will  justify  their  claim  that  they  serve  democracy. 
Let  them  display  the  magnanimity  that  alone  will 
bring  an  abiding  peace.  Let  them  discuss  and  after 
discussing  present  to  the  world  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, to  be  discussed,  revised  and  subjected  to  change 
until  reason  and  justice  have  their  way. 

Ai-e  the  Allies  willing  to  declare  for  the  neutrality 
of  the  high  seas,  the, narrow  straits  and  water  ways? 
Arc  they  willing  to  reaffirm  the  political  boundaries 
that  obtained  in  1914,  to  declare  for  an  arrest  of 
armament,  a  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  mil- 
itary stains  <iiio  of  1914,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a 
reduction  of  armament  at  a  rate  agreed  upon  until 
thev  reach  an  international  police  force  on  land 
and  sea,  sufficient  to  enforce  the  findings  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  whicli  is  the  first  requirement  of  peace 
and  the  establishment  of  which  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  war?  Are  they  willing  to  leave  all 
questions  of  indemnity,  without  discussion,  to  the  find- 
ings of  a  high  commission  carefully  selected  and  sat- 
isfactory to  all  parties  concerned? 

These  suggestions  which  are  in  the  air,  nay  more, 
resting  on  the  consciences  and  working  in  the  intelli- 
gences of  millions  of  people  in  all  the  war  clouded 
countries,  may  be  "assinine,"  they  may  be  "wholly  im- 
practical," but  they  will  not  down,  they  must  be  dis- 
cussed and  Unity  conceives  of  no  higher  work  now  at 
hand  than  to  promote  such  discussions.  At  least  so 
long  as  strength  lasts,  we  will  continue  on  these  lines. 

If  we  are  discriminating  in  our  selection  of  mate- 
rial for  these  columns,  it  is  because,  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly stated,  the  war  makers  and  the  war  believers, 
even  though  it  be  for  "Christ's  sake,"  have  abundant 
means  for  printed  expressions  outside  the  meagre 
pages  of  Unity. 
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A  PETITION 

TO  WOODROW  WILSON,  President 

To  end  is  better  than  to  win  the  war.  Why  not 
while  foreign  friends  are  here  settle  on  magnani- 
mous terms  to  be  submitted  to  Central  Powers.  Not 
cowardice  but  intelligence  halts  enlistment.  You  have 
shown  the  better  way.  "Peace  without  victory"  is 
now  your  high  opportunity. 


Central  Organization  for  a  Durable 
Peace 

International  Program 


A.  Matters  to  be  Considered  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

1.  No  annexation  or  transfer  of  territory  shall  be 
made  contrary  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lation concerned.  Where  possible  their  consent  shall 
be  obtained  by  plebiscite  or  otherwise. 

2.  The  States  shall  guarantee  to  the  various  nation- 
alities, included  in  their  boundaries,  equality  before 
the  law.  religious  liberty,  and  the  free  use  of  their 
native  languages. 

3.  The  States  shall  agree  to  introduce  in  their  colo- 
nies, protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence,  liberty  of 
commerce,  or  at  least  equal  treatment  for  all  nations. 

B.  Matters  Concerning  The  Hague  Conference  and 

Courts. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Hague  Conference  with  a  view 
to  the  peaceful  organization  of  the  Society  of  Nations, 
shall  be  developed 

The  Hague  Conference  shall  be  given  a  permanent 
organization,  and  meet  at  regular  intervals. 

5.  The  States  shall  agree  to  submit  all  their  dis- 
putes to  peaceful  settlement.  For  this  purpose  there 
shall  be  created,  in  addition  to  the  existent  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration,  (a)  a  permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  (b)  a  permanent  International 
Council  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation. 

6.  The  States  shall  bind  themselves  to  take  con- 
certed action, — diplomatic,  economic  or  military, — in 
case  any  State  should  resort  to  military,  measures  in- 
stead of  submitting  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision 
or  to  the_  niediation  of  the  Council  of  Investigation 
and  Conciliation. 

C.  Matters  Concerning  Individual  Nations. 

7.  The  States  shall  agree  to  reduce  their  arma- 
ments. 

8.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  naval  ar- 
maments, the  right  of  capture  shall  be  abolished  and 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  assured. 

9.  Foreign  policy  shall  be  under  the  effective  con- 
trol of  the  respective  nations.  Secret  treaties  shall  be 
void. 

D.  To  this  I  zvould  add : 

10.  Progressive  removal  of  restraints  on  trade. 


O  Ye  of  Little  Faith ! 


"I  don't  suppose  there  were  ever  two  years  in  his- 
tory which  set  the  world  back  more  than  these  last 
two."  So  ran  the  letter.  "A  period  which  has  greater 
discouragements  to  human  progress  to  record  than 
any  other  in  modern  times."  So  wrote  the  editor. 
"It  is  the  future  dies !"  So  moaned  the  poet.  "The 
most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization 
itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance."  So  spake  the 
President  to  Congress  in  his  address  on  April  2,  ac- 
cepting the  war. 

Let  the  young  despond  over  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  the  break-down  of  civilization,  the  fail- 
ure of  Christianity,-  and  so  on.. The  old  folks  ought  not 
to  despond,  for  they  are  those  who  remember  the  won- 
derful gains  in  civilization  and  Christianity  within 
their  own  lifetime.  To  speak  of  our  own  country 
alone,  the  great  causes,  two  of  them  barely  winged 
for  their  flight,  two  just  beginning  to  stir  in  the  chrys- 
alis, when  the  old  men  of  today  were  in  nurseries, 
were  the  Temperance  Movement,  the  Peace  Move- 
ment, the  Abolition  of  African  Slavery,  the  Eman- 
cipation of  Woman.  Slavery  has  gone  from  the  land, 
although  with  its  roots  left  in  it.  Woman  owns  most 
of  herself  today,  and  is  fast  winning  the  rest.  Pro- 
hibition of  alcoholic  drink  is  spreading  fast  and  wide 
through  the  States, — twenty-five  "dry"  as  against 
twenty-three  "wet"  just  now,  it  is  said.  And  in  spite 
of  the  War  and  all  war's  new  horrors,  we  may  hold 
with  confidence  that  the  world  is  far  closer  to  the 
New  Internationalism  of  justice  and  peace  than  ever 
before.  To  these  gains  add  vast  progress  towards 
justice  in  the  relation  of  Labor  and  Capital.  Add 
vast  progress  towards  Democracy  both  in  what  we 
have  thought  civilized  and  what  we  have  called  half- 
civilizcd,  lands.  Add  the  myriad  new  flora  of  social 
good-will  and  "philanthropy,"  in  which  Brotherhood 
has  been  expressing  and  organizing  itself.  All  this 
within  the  lifetime  of  men  and  women  seventy-five 
years  old !  Let  the  young  men  lose  faith  and  swear, 
let  the  middle-aged  despond ;  the  old  cannot, — they 
have  seen  all  this  with  their  eyes.  Let  the  young 
swear  at  the  old,  if  they  will,  as  so  many  seem  ready 
to  do.  But  who  have  done  these  things?  Humanly 
speaking,  those  whom  they  swear  at :  to  speak  more 
humbly  and  truly,  the  Power  in  Humanity,  working 
through  them, — using  their  mind,  their  heart,  their 
conscience,  their  will,  their  hands,  to  accomplish  its 
ends.  May  the  young  men  and  women  do  better  still ! 
It  will  be  shame  to  them,  if  they  do  not;  for  they 
start  in  a  world  already  much  bettered  for  them. 

But  not  to  look  back,  let  those  who  lose  faith  in 
God  and  in  Man  in  these  days  of  ours  look  at  this 
War  alone.  It  has  out-helled  Hell  in  its  horrors.  Bel- 
gium !  Armenia !  Poland !  Those  trenches  of  France ! 
That  human  Shark  of  the  seas !  The  cities  and  towns 
in  ruins  !  The  millions  of  desolate  homes,  of  widows, 
of  orphans !  The  cripple-armies  of  armless  men,  of 
legless  men,  of  eyeless  men !  One  land  a  land  without 
little  children  !  Another  decimated  of  its  girls !  ■  Be- 
sides the  millions  of  human  creatures — bodies  all 
youth,  faces  of  brightness,  brains  so  alive — all  only 
yesterday  part  of  the  world's  morning,  promise  of  its 
morrow, — now  but  a  memor_\-  "slowly  to  impearl  in 
hearts  of  friends"  ;  now  without  mission  on  earth, 
"Save  to  make  green  their  little  length  of  sods. 
And  deepen  pansies  for  a  year  or  two !" 
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Add  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  this  Hell, — a  great 
new  victimization  to  plunge  into  it.  Add  the  long- 
trailing  diseases  which  men  in  the  camps  carry  back 
to  their  homes.  Add  the  lowered  vitality  of  two  gen- 
erations to  come.  Add  the  iinboni  millions  that  should 
be  brightening  the  morrows !  Add  the  financial  exhaus- 
tion abroad,  the  economic  exhaustion  everywhere,  the 
famine  the  nations  are  facing,  the  crushing  burden 
that  the  future  must  carry  as  its  contribution  to  the 
past.  Add,  among  minor  evils, — minor  compared  with 
any  of  these, — the  temporary  suppression  of  individ- 
ual liberty  which  national  danger  in  war-time  imposes, 
— dangerous,  hysterical,  often  unneeded  suppression, — 
and  the  intolerance  so  natural,  but  so  blind  and  unjust, 
— add  all  you  will  to  the  Devil's  side  of  the  account ; — 

AND  THEN  count  carefully,  for  they  are  as  truly 
parts  of  the  War-Fact,  the  human  gains,  the  human 
uplifts,  already  emergent  from  the  glare ! 

(1)  The  Nezi>  Temperance,  and  the  sweep  of  its 
march  over  the  warring  lands, — the  movement  in  Rus- 
sia, in  England,  in  France,  advancing  more  in  two 
years  than  it  probably  would  have  advanced  in  a  whole 
generation  of  peace.  And  the  welfare-results  of  the 
Temperance !  "The  savings-bank  deposits  in  Russia 
for  the  last  vear  of  vodka  were  $40,000,000;  for  a 
year  of  prohibition,  $885,000,000."  Think  what  that 
means  in  terms  of  home,  of  health,  of  happiness,  of 
industrial  efficiency,  of  reduction  of  crime,  of  personal 
character, — and  so  of  national  invigoration.  As  elimi- 
nation of  poison  from  human  blood — there  are  175,- 
000,000  people  in  the  Russian  Empire, — as  revelation 
of  human  good  that  will  follow  getting  the  poison 
out  of  the  blood,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  in 
history.  Grant  rebates  and  reactions  possible :  then 
face  the  vast  balance  of  permanent  gain,  remember 
it  is  an  effect  of  the  War, — and  take  heart ! 

(2)  The  New  Womanhood.  Woman's  powers 
have  been  disclosed  to  herself  and  the  world  as  never 
before ;  woman's  rights,  acknowledged  by  men,  will 
be  secured  to  her  as  never  before.  Already  it  is  en- 
franchisement in  England,  its  partial  attainment  in 
France,  its  possibility  in  Russia,  and  the  effect  of  this 
on  the  watching  neighbors.  Woman's  brain,  woman's 
sympathy,  woman's  ideals,  are  about  to  enter  as  shap- 
ing factors,  alongside  of  man's,  into  the  legislation  of 
the  future, — imagine  the  influence  on  education,  on 
municipal  life,  on  national  politics,  of  that!  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  this  entrance  has  been  hastened  a 
half-century  by  the  War?  Grant  rebates  again, — 
there  will  be  some,  no  doubt, — and  again  what  an  out- 
standing balance  of  good ! 

(3)  The  New  Democracy.  Split  this  word  Democ- 
racy into  meanings :  the  nearing  end  of  Autocracy ; 
tfie  let-down  of  nobles  and  kings ;  the  crumbling  of 
classes  and  castes,  and  the  final  transition  from  feu- 
dalism ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves, 
and  the  human  expansion  and  uprise  that  this  right 
in  its  exerfise  brings ;  the  liberty,  happiness,  charac- 
ter and  progress  of  the  massed  millions  recognized 
as  the  sole  end  of  national  existence.  It  is  no  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  of  something  impending,  it  is 
history  already  recorded  that,  as  direct  effect  of  the 
War,  there  has  come  immense  acceleration  to  this 
whole  movement.  In  England  it  startles ;  in  Russia 
it  astounds ;  in  Germany  it  throbs  like  an  audible  heart  - 
beat. And  at  last,  in  behalf  of  Democracy  and  the 
ultimate  Peace  of  the  world  which  it  makes  possible, 


as  against  Autocracy  and  its  perpetual  menace  to 
Peace,  our  own  country  joins  the  procession  of  sor- 
row and  sacrifice  and  enters  the  War.  "But  the  dan- 
gers of  Democracy,  its  failures !"  and  so  on.  Grant 
all  these  demurrers  as  sound ;  and  grant  the  complaints 
urged  from  the  opposite  side  that  War  in  itself  with  its 
army  discipline  is  one  vast  suspension  of  Democ- 
racy,— and  then  what?  Why,  that  we  all  believe  in  it, 
that  it  holds  the  futures  of  liberty  and  progress,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  much  this  War 
has  done  to  advance  it. 

(4)  The  Nets.'  Integration  of  National  Life.  To 
offset  the  prosperous  individualism  of  modern  life 
greatly  we  need  in  us  more  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
the  German  sense  of  the  citizen's  responsibility  to 
the  State.  The  War  is  giving  it  to  us.  Under  its 
stress  a  civic  consciousness  is  waking  that  promises 
to  cover  much  more  than  Everyman's  obligation  to 
enlist  for  the  country's  defense  in  times  of  national 
danger.  The  idea  of  universal  enlistment  for  services 
of  peace  is  at  last  in  the  air.  And  as  if  to  meet  the 
idea  and  transform  it  to  fact,  the  War  is  giving  all 
nations  engaged  in  it  and  all  nations  watching  it  swift 
and  stern  education  in  co-operation  and  co-operative 
efficiency ;  thereby  revealing  what  may  be  done  for 
socialization  under  conditions  of  peace.  The  Social- 
ists ought  to  be  a  happy  tribe  and  a  patient  today, 
for  the  War,  of  which  they  are  natural  foes,  is  swing- 
ing the  world  strongly  their  way.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  State  is  achieving  a  tremendous  expansion  of 
its  right  of  eminent  domain ;  and  we  don't  have  to 
belong  to  the  Socialist  party  and  subscribe  to  its  for- 
mula to  recognize  the  community's  right  in  times  of 
stress  to  large  shares  in  all  excess-profits  of  indus- 
try. But  if  in  times  of  stress,  why  not  in  all  times? 
If  from  the  "minimum  wage"  idea  we  find  our  way 
to  the  "maximum  profit"  idea  in  our  legislation,  it 
will  be  because  the  War  has  been  tutoring  us.  The 
whole  movement  tends,  not  to  exhaust,  but  to  enhance 
the  values  of  national  personality, — not  to  empty,  but 
to  ennoble  the  meanings  of  "patriotism." 

(5)  Nezv  International  Sympathies.  If  a  hate  that 
is  to  prove  lasting  be  really  growing  up  between  the 
peoples  at  war  with  each  other, — a  result  by  no  means 
certain  as  yet, — on  the  other  hand  between  peoples 
not  at  war  heart-relations  have  grown  much  closer 
through  the  war-suffering.  Comradeship  in  suffer- 
ing, and  even  its  memory,  makes  good  basis  for  friend- 
ship. What  kind  ("kinned")  individuals  have  long  felt, 
nations  are  beginning  to  feel  vividly  now, — "the  pain  m 
the  sister's  side."  Belgium  has  become  the  Ittle  child 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  pitying  world.  The  Red  Cross — 
organized  saviorship — hastes  wherever  the  red  agony 
calls.  Treasure  by  millions  goes  over  the  borders  and 
the  seas  to  relieve  it.  Young  men  and  women  who 
cannot  find  enough  crusades  at  home  to  enlist  in,  fol- 
low the  treasure,  offering  life.  The  peoples  are  grow- 
ing war-kinned  and  "sending  their  love"  to  each 
other.  Signs  not  a  few  indicate  stronger  and  stronger 
desire  for  each  other's  moral  approval,  stronger  and 
stronger  fear  of  each  other's  moral  disapproval.  The 
Judgment  Day  of  the  nations  has  come,  and  the  na- 
tions themselves  sit  as  the  assessors.  The  angels  are 
still  hovering  around ;  right  now  in  the  pauses  of 
gun-roar  we  catch  strains  of  the  song,  "Peace  and 
Good-will  on  the  earth." 

(6)  The  Nciv  International  Politics.  All  civilized 
nations,  the  warring  and  neutral  alike,  are  looking 
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expectantly  forward  to  radically  changed  relations  at 
the  close  of  the  War.  All  are  planning  to  stabilize 
peace  as  the  war-proved  necessity  of  national  exist- 
ence. And  their  programs — programs,  it  is  true,  are 
not  applications ! — are  likely  to  largely  agree.  Our 
President  in  his  noble  "Peace  without  victory"  ad- 
dress of  January  22  summarized  more  than  merely 
our  own  aspirations :  Equal  rights  for  nations  little 
and  big, — ;and  we  think  of  Ireland,  Serbia,  Poland, 
Finland,  the  Jews,  the  Armenians,  and  of  the  future 
of  Africa ;  Government  only  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned,— and  we  think  of  our  own  Philippines,  of  the 
negroes  in  our  own  South,  and  of  India ;  Freedom 
of  the  seas, — and  we  wonder  if  England  be  brave 
enough ;  Limitation  of  armaments  to  something  like 
an  international  peace-force  to  be  used  for  a  "League 
of  Peace"  purposes.  These  as  foundations.  Beyond 
these.  International  Courts  of  Investigation,  media- 
tion and  arbitration  for  national  quarrels ;  a  new  Code 
of  International  Law ;  perhaps  in  the  distance  a  Par- 
liament of  the  Nations.  All  this  was  but  dream,  spec- 
ulation, forms  of  Utopia,  in  the  near  yesterday.  All 
this — unless  Germany  wins  ! — has  been  brought  im- 
measurably nearer  to  realization  by  the  awful  dis- 
ciplines of  misery  through  which  the  nations  have 
passed  since  that  black  first  of  August  three  years  ago. 

(7)  Four  Nezv  Securities  of  Peace.  It  is  worth 
while  to  consider,  grouped  by  themselves,  four  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  the  War  makes  directly  and 
strongly  for  what  the  President  calls  "the  ultimate 
peace  of  the  world."  Three  of  the  four  ways  have 
come  into  sight  in  what  has  already  been  said.  First, 
the  re-organization  of  the  nations,  just  described.  Sec- 
ond, the  entrance  of  woman  into  politics.  Miss  Ran- 
kin's sob-vote  in  Congress  was  typical  of  what 
woman's  general  influence  will  be  on  all  war-ques- 
tions :  "I  want  to  stand  by  my  country,  but  I  cannot 
vote  for  war."  She  was  voting  her  conviction,  let 
us  hope,  but  her  womanhood  was  shaping  conviction. 
There  may  be  women  in  khaki  yet — though  Heaven 
forbid ! — but,  in  the  large,  mothers  and  wives  and  sis- 
ters will  try  harder  than  sons  and  husbands  and  broth- 
ers have  ever  tried  to  keep  the  lands  safe  from  each 
other  by  ways  of  the  spirit  as  opposed  to  ways  of  the 
fist  and  big  stick, — and  they  will  succeed  !  Third,  never 
have  the  horrors  and  the  welfare-costs  of  war  been 
so  driven  home  to  human  consciousness  as  they  are 
now.  Many  a  war  has  had  more  of  purposed  cruelty 
in  it  than  this  one,  but  those  were  wars  in  dark  ages 
of  undeveloped  mankind ;  we  have  been  watching 
with  twentieth  century  conscience  and  hearts  deeds 
of  fifteenth-century,  tenth-century,  ancient  Assyrian, 
warfare, — and  the  moral  shock  has  been  great !  More- 
over the  scythe  of  destruction  with  which  modern  sci- 
ence has  armed  the  human  hand  far  exceeds  in  the 
sweep  of  its  harvests  of  agony  and  death  anything 
known  hitherto :  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  righteousness,  justice,  humanity,  good-will  are 
becoming  n©  longer  choices,  but  must-bes  of  life  on 
earth.  When  physics  teaches  psychics  to  this  extent, 
the  lesson  is  getting  learnt.  Lastly,  may  we  not 
believe  that  our  nation's  long  forbearance  under  dire 
provocation,  with  President  Wilson's  statement  of  the 
motives  behind  our  final  entrance  into  the  War,  has 
raised  the  standard  of  war-motive  for  all  future  time  ? 
Not  for  conquest,  not  for  revenge,  not  for  any  form 
of  profit  to  ourselves,  not  for  "honor"  insvilted,  not 


to  punish  wrongs  already  committed,  great  though 
they  be, — but  to  prevent  nezv  ivrongs  pledged  to  be 
unremitting,  unless  we  consent  to  choose  the  path 
of  submission  to  a  nation  running  amuck  through 
civilization,  with  her  treatment  of  Belgium  to  show 
the  world  what  she  has  will  to  do  when  she  has  power, 
to  prevent  the  triumph  of  a  temporarily  de-human- 
ized nation  and  the  degradation  such  triumph  would 
cause,  and  to  make  war  such  as  she  has  brought  on 
the  world  henceforth  forever  impossible, — these  are 
the  motives  that  draw  our  nation  into  the  Hell.  "We 
are  fighting  for  what  we  believe  and  wish  to  believe 
to  be  the  rights  of  mankind  and  for  the  future  peace 
and  security  of  the  world."  Pray  God  that  we  fight 
up  to  that  i^rogram  of  righteousness,  carrying  the 
White  Cross  of  those  motives,  and  none  others,  to 
the  field  of  sacrifice !  //  we  can  do  that !  and  bring 
back  our  soldiers  zvhite  men  to  their  homes,  the  prece- 
dent would  tend  among  civilized  nations  to  establish 
a  norm.  War-motives  and  war-methods  thereafter 
would  have  to  be  nobler  than  in  the  past.  And  the 
higher  the  motive,  the  more  rare  will  be  war,  as  well 
as  the  more  chivalric  and  merciful  when  there  is  re- 
course to  it. 

(8)  Tlic  Nations  are  Finding  their  Souls  in  this 
War.  Not  losing,  but  finding,  their  Souls.  Only  yes- 
terday we  were  thinking  of  "frit'olons  France,"  "com- 
mercialized England,"  "materialized  America,"  "bru- 
talized Russia."  But  on  that  August  day  three  years 
ago,  lo,  a  new  France,  chastened,  calm,  resolved,  con- 
secrate, a  France  of  the  present  all  eager  to  die  f6r 
the  France  of  the  future!  England?  Kipling  fore- 
told her  story  in  almost  the  first  poem  of  the  War: 

Comfort,  content,  delight. 

The  ages'  slow-bought  gain, — 
They  shriveled  in  ^  night ; 

Only  ourselves  remain. 
There's  but  one  task  for  all. 

For  each  one  life  to  give. 
Who  stands,  if  Freedom  fall? 

Who  dies,  if  England  live? 

Russia  amazes  herself  and  the  world  by  the  appari- 
tion of  its  soul  bursting  from  clods,  winged  on  the 
instant  with  power  to  achieve  revolution  without 
bloodshed,  and  scattering  liberty  over  the  Empire  as 
April  scatters  her  flowers  on  the  land.  Did  we  call 
it  just  now  "our  materialized,  sensualized,  mammon- 
ized  age"  ?  Look  at  Europe's  wide  Calvary  fields 
then,  and  explain  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
crosses,  attesting  that  never  in  all  human  history, 
])robably.  have  so  many  men  in  so  short  a  time  vol- 
untarily made  the  supreme  offering,  life,  for  a  cause 
which  to  them  represented  justice  and  righteousness. 
That  each  life  given  means  a  life  taken,  and  that  Hell 
yawns  in  the  giving  and  taking,  does  not  blot  out 
that  splendor  of  human  self-sacrifice.  Entente  and 
Germany  share  in  that  alike.  Is  there  hate  in  the 
trenches  and  hate  in  the  homes  ?  Doubtless ;  but  in 
the  psychology  of  the  War  the  loyalty  and  .self-sac- 
rifice are  writ  large,  the  hate  is  the  footnotes.  And 
what  has  become  of  "Religion"  after  nearly  three 
years  of  battle?  From  both  sides  come  report  of 
deepened  religiousness.  Not  the  religion  of  the  arti- 
cled creed,  but  the  simple  and  natural  religion  that 
springs  in  the  soul  where  duty  lives  long  in  close 
quarters  with  danger  and  suffering  and  death.  It  is 
faith  in  a  Power  within  us  and  over  us  greater  than 
ours ;  faith  that  his  will,  whatever  man's  be,  is  Jus- 
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tice  and  Right ;  that  his  heart  is  Mercy ;  that  some- 
how at  last  Evil  gives  way  to  Good ;  and  that  when 
a  man  dies  doing  his  duty,  no  grave  can  cover  the 
whole  of  him.  Again  Germany  shares  with  her  foes 
in  this  spiritual  regeneration :  Kuno  Francke,  Ger- 
many's noble  and  sorrowing  lover,  writes,  "Millions 
and  millions  of  so-called  unbelievers  have  discovered 
themselves  as  at  bottom  intensely  religious." 

These  all  are  spiritual  values :  Spreading  Temper- 
ance —  rising  \^"omanhood  —  winning  Democracy  — - 
growing  Sympathy — discipline  in  Communal  Co-oper- 
ation—  plans  for  Internationalism  —  organization  of 
Peace — quickening  of  Soul  in  the  nations.  They  are 
immense  and  enduring  spiritual  accretions  to  the 
mounting  life  of  the  race.  "The  future  dies," — does 
"death"  look  like  thatf  How,  then,  would  "life  and 
life  more  abundantly"  look?  Wonderful  as  are  the 
discoveries  and  inventions  promoted  by  the  War,  and 
man's  sudden  mastery  of  the  air  and  the  under-sea, 
these  as  compared  with  the  things  of  the  spirit  are 
minor  matters,  and  we  will  not  even  include  their 
names  on  our  list. 

Does  such  a  cold-blooded  reckoning  of  permanent 
good  coming  out  of  this  W^ar  leave  one  insentient 
to  its  agony?  No.  Sentient,  but  inclined  to  minimize 
it?  No.  Blind  to  long-lasting,  most  pitiful  evils,  also 
resulting?  No.  A  warrior  in  spirit  and  eager  for 
fray?  Feeling  could  not  be  more  directly  the  oppo- 
site. An  easy  chooser  of  War  for  the  sake  of  con- 
comitant benefits?  Absolutely,  no.  It  leaves  one  as 
before  a  yearner,  a  striver,  a  planner,  a  worker,  for 
Peace, — and  willing,  in  a  nation's  frenzy  of  injustice 
and  violence,  to  use  war  itself  to  secure  it ;  as  we  use 
the  policeman,  the  fetter,  the  jail,  to  curb  an  indi- 
vidual who  claims  and  practices  the  right  to  murder 
and  drown.  So  will  the  most  of  us  certainly  do, 
whether  it  be  rightly  liamed  the  "Jesus-spirit"  or  not. 

But  it  is  easy  in  these  days  to  lose  courage  and  hope. 
It  seems  but  a  duty  to  make  a  careful  analysis  like 
this  before  losing  heart  oneself  or  spreading  discour- 
agement and  unfaith  among  others.  To  those  of  little 
faith  I  submit  my  itemized  count.  Omit  the  untrue 
and  correct  the  exaggerated  in  it,  if  there  be  any ;  paint 
the  black  blacker ;  itemize,  in  turn,  those  "long-last- 
ing, most  pitiful  evils"  more  carefully  than  I  have 
done ;  and  then  for  the  question :  Which  have  the 
right  of  the  facts,  they  who  lose  heart  and  moan  and 
read  the  future  in  terms  of  "set-back"  and  "dying," 
or  those  who  see  the  New  Heavens  already  emerging 
from  Hell?  We  look  back  to  our  Civil  War  as  the  era 
of  our  nation's  new  birth.  We  are  living  in  a  greater 
era  today :  a  World  is  in  rebirth. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  W.  C.  Gannett. 

WHEREFORE  ERAY? 

("Special  prayers  will  be  said  during  Lent  in  all  the 
churches  of  Europe.") 

Prayers  to  whom  in  this  mad  fray 
Of  reeking-  soul  and  galling  fetter? 
.  It  is  man's  chosen,  wicked  way 

And  he  knows  better! 

Then  wherefore  pray? 

Will  any  God  of  this  sweet  world 
Who  gave  command,  "Love  one  another," 
Help  any  man'  whose  hate  is  hurled 
In  hell-hot  blasts  to  slay  his  brother? 
How  dare  we  pray?* 

E.  C.  Tompkins. 
*  "First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother ;  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift." — Christ's  Command,  Matthczv  v  :24. 


From  the  Pulpit  to  the  Mayor's  Chair 


DR.  JOHN  FAVILLE  LAVS  DOWN  CHURCH  WORK  TO  TAKE 
UP  TlIK  DUTIES  OF  MAYOR  OF  APPLETON 


The  Editor  of  Unity  has  known  the  "Faville  boys"  from 
their  student  days  and  has  watched  with  pride  their  growth 
out  of  Methodism  into  the  more  elastic  atmosphere  of  Con- 
gregationalism, and  their  ever  widening  outlook  on  the  world 
and  its  prospects.  They  were  twin  brothers.  Their  pioneer 
home  was  in  the  same  county  as  that  which  contained  the  log 
house  home  of  the  Editor's  boyhood.  Both  of  the  boys  looked 
forward  to  ending  their  days  on  the  old  farm  at  Lake  Mills, 
Jefferson  County,  Wis.  Henry,  after  a  long  and  successful 
pastorate  at  La  Crosse,  has  won  the  looked  for  rest  on  the 
old  farm.  John,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  discourse,  has  done 
better,  stepping  from  a  long  pastorate  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  into 
the  Mayor's  office.  What  better  preparation  could  be  sought 
for  the  civic  pastorate  into  which  he  is  now  inducted  than 
the  jiastoratc  of  a  free  church.  It  is  a  triumph  of  religion,  a 
liromotion  in  the  clerical  office  worthy  of  emulation. 

John  Faville's  name  has  long  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Unitv  and  he  has  ever  been  ready  to  help  out  in  an  emer- 
gency. Unity  extends  to  the  city  of  Appleton  its  congratula- 
tions over  its  acquisition  of  so  well  equipped  a  Mayor,  and 
here  is  once  more  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  His  Honor 
the  Mayor  of  Appleton !  Editor. 

Mayor-elect  Faville  yesterday  morning,  before  a 
large  crowd  at  the  Congregational  Church,  delivered 
his  farewell  sermon  and  tomorrow  severs  his  connec- 
tion with  the  church  to  take  up  the  duties  of  mayor. 
Following  is  his  farewell  sermon : 

"On  last  Thursday  evening  my  resignation  as  pastor 
of  this  church  was  accepted.  A  Dismissing  Council 
will  be  called  in  the  near  future  to  complete  the  de- 
tails necessary  to  this  resignation,  but  my  active  ser- 
vice as  your  minister  will  end  tomorrow. 

"Six  times  before  this  in  my  forty  years  in  the 
ministry  I  have  had  to  preach  farewell  sermons.  Four 
of  them  were  in  the  Methodist  Church.  The  limit 
then  was  three  years,  so  to  close  one's  work  with  a 
given  church  was  an  ordinary  occurrence.  In  my 
nine  years  in  the  Methodist  Church  I  had  four  pas- 
torates. Mv  farewell  sermon,  however,  to  the  M.  E. 
Church  at  Fond  du  Lac,  when  I  accepted  a  call  to 
Appleton,  stands  out  before  me  today  as  one  of  the 
crises  in  my  life.  I  went  out  almost  as  truly  as  now  into 
a  new  work.  Congregationalism  was  then  to  me  an 
unknown  country.  My  resignation  sermons  as  a  Con- 
gregational minister  have  l)een  to  you  in  1899  and  to 
the  Peoria  church  in  1907. 

"I  find  that  none  of  these  last  messages  that  I  gave 
fit  the  present.  I  am  not  changing  denominations. 
1  am  not  going  into  a  new  church.  I  am  not  taking 
the  ancient  and  honorable  title  of  'Pastor  Emeritus,' 
to  settle  down  among  you  with  nothing  to  do  but 
criticize  the  coming  pastor  and  tell  how  'the  former 
days  were  better  than  these.' 

"It  was  three  months  ago  last  Friday  that  you  read 
in  our  city  papers  that  I  had  entered  the  primaries 
of  our  city  as  a  candidate  for  mayor.  Only  three 
persons  besides  myself  knew  that  it  was  coming,  and 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Faville,  was  not  a  voter.  She  lives 
in  hopes  that  she  may  be  when  I  become  a  candidate 
for  Congress  or  President !  I  know  something  of 
the  surprise  and  shock,  the  regret  and  the  protest  that 
came  from  some  of  you  and  many  in  the  city  over 
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this  announcement.  None  of  you  know  how  much 
of  a  struggle  I  had  to  get  the  consent  of  myself  to 
make  it.  For  a  number  of  years  my  plan  had  been 
to  complete  a  pastorate  of  twenty-five  years  with  this 
church  and  then  go  back  to  the  old  home  at  Lake 
IMills.  More  than  a  year  ago  I  made  public  that  plan. 
But  there  came  the  question  whether,  granting  that 
it  would  be  best  for  both  this  church  and  myself  to 
close  my  work  as  your  minister,  there  might  not  be 
in  this  other  field  a  chance  still  to  be  of  service  to 
this  community.  The  conviction  grew  on  me  that 
if  this  could  be,  it  would  be  the  thing  I  would  most 
like  to  do ;  to  enter  upon  this,  not  better  but  broader 
field.  In  theory  no  one  could  object  to  such  a  con- 
viction on  my  part ;  but  to  carry  it  out  meant  enter- 
ing the  political  field  and  asking. for  or  standing  for 
an  office.  And  for  a  minister  to  do  this  has  seemed 
to  some,  not  only  uncommon  but  undesirable,  a  kind 
of  letting  down  of  the  ministerial  standard  and  work; 
a  going  from  the  sacred  to  the  secular,  from  the  spir- 
itual to  the  material. 

None  of  you  knew  better  than  I  that  I  would  have 
to  meet  doubts  and  fears  and  disappointments  of  some 
good  people  in  becoming  a  candidate  for  mayor,  and 
that  my  experience  as  a  minister,  that  in  my  own 
judgment,  would  help  fit  me  for  this  work  would, 
in  the  judgment  of  others,  unfit  me.  But  for  years 
I  have  thought  and  taught  that  a  city  as  well  as  a 
church  is  in  God's  plan,  and  that  it  is  to  become  as 
truly  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  home. 
I  have  insisted  that  no  man  nor  woman  has  a  right 
to  refuse  responsibility  and  service  in  their  relation 
to  the  city  any  more  than  to  the  church  and  the  home. 
I  said  in  my  announcement,  T  am  taking  the  medi- 
cine I  have  tried  to  give  to  others.'  It  was  a  consistent 
and  logical  step  for  me  to  take  with  my  convictions 
that  have  grown  stronger  with  the  years — that  a  min- 
ister is  first  a  man  with  a  citizen's  privileges  and  du- 
ties and  that  he  has  no  right  to  shirk  any  public 
service  that  he  can  render.  I  had  no  illusions  about 
the  honors  or  the  burdens  of  the  ofiice.  I  was  not 
tempted  by  its  salary.  I  was  not  fascinated  by  the 
experiences  of  a  political  campaign.  For  this  was 
not  my  maiden  effort  as  a  candidate.  Almost  every 
famous  office  holder  has  some  original  discoverers.  I 
knew  the  man  who  claims  to  be  the  original  Taft 
man  and  you  recall  there  was  an  original  Faville  man. 
Mr.  Alex.  Smith  met  me  a  few  years  ago  when  they 
were  talking  of  mayor  timber  and  said,  'Faville,  why 
don't  you  run  for  mayor?  I  would  vote  for  you  and 
you  would  vote  the  same  way  and  that  would  be 
quite  a  start.'  No  one  had  ever  mentioned  it  before 
as  I  recall,  and  it  may  seem  strange  that  he,  a  staid 
old  Presbyterian,  leaning  to  Calvinism,  should  have 
suggested  that  I,  a  giddy  young  Congregationalist, 
leaning  to  Arminianism,  should  do  this.  But  there 
was  ancient  history  back  of  it.  In  the  good  old  days 
when  some  of  us  thought  that  a  third  political  party 
was  necessary  to  grapple  with  the  liquor  problem  of 
our  country,  Alex.  Smith  and  I  were  devoted  mem- 
bers of  that  party.  We  fought  and  bled  and  died 
(politically)  for  it  on  every  occasion  possible.  It  was 
a  short  and  dull  year  when  we  did  not  both  of  us 
run  for  office.  Twice  did  I  decline  the  nomination 
for  governor  of  Wisconsin — but  on  the  county  and 
city  tickets  we  both  of  us  regularly  filled  aching  voids ! 
Smith  ran  the  whole  range  from  coroner  to  state 


senator,  and  so  did  I,  and  one  year  I  ran  for  Con- 
gress !  So  you  can  see  how  natural  it  was  for  my 
old  time  political  partner  to  say,  'Why  don't  you  run 
for  mayor  ?'  He  knew  I  had  running  capacity !  He 
knew  how  serenely  I  could  see  the  other  man  win. 
He  knew  I  could  run  and  not  grow  weary ! 

''When  a  few  months  ago  I  learned  the  present 
mayor,  who  has  given  us  faithful,  honest  and  efficient 
service,  was  not  to  be  a  candidate  and  new  men  must 
be  considered,  the  question,  why  not  be  a  candidate, 
came  back  in  serious  form.  It  was  a  question  I  had 
to  answer  largely  alone.  And  though  I  knew  objec- 
tions would  be  raised,  and  doubts  expressed ;  in  spite 
of  the  uncertainties  and  burdens  of  a  camp9.ign,  and 
the  fact  that  it  meant  the  end  of  my  official  relations 
to  a  church  that  has  plowed  itself  into  my  life  for 
the  past  thirty-one  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  if 
elected  I  would  have  to  learn  much  and  take  on  bur- 
dens that  to  many  seem  very  heavy — facing  all  this 
I  have  not  for  a  moment  wavered  all  these  weeks 
in  my  belief  that  I  was  doing  what  I  ought  to  do  in 
becoming  a  candidate  for  mayor.  The  result — which 
must  of  necessity  be  a  disappointment  to  some,  which 
was  a  surprise  to  many,  and  which  was  the  reward 
of  organized  and  enthusiastic  work  on  the  part  of  those 
who  believed  in  my  candidacy— the  result  on  April 
3rd  has  confirmed  my  conviction  that  I  did  what  I 
ought  to  do  last  January,  and  that  I  am  to  enter  a 
work  that  I  ought  to  enter  upon. 

"Concerning  the  work — I  have  only  this  to  say. 
Few  men  elected  to  any  office  enter  upon  it  with  less 
of  personal  antagonism,  with  less  of  party  or  class 
or  national  prejudice,  with  more  of  good  wishes 'and 
good  will,  than  I  enter  upon  this  one.  The  people  of 
this  city  have  given  me  a  good  'send-off.'  If  I  cannot 
do  my  part  now  it  will  not  be  your  or  their  fault. 

"And  now  as  to  the  office  I  resign  and  the  work 
I  am  to  turn  over  to  others.  After  tomorrow  I  will 
not  be  in  your  employ  and  after  the  Dismissing  Coun- 
cil I  will  cease  my  official  relation  to  you.  Our 
family  will  continue  as  members  of  this  church.  We 
will  try  to  do  our  share  in  welcoming  and  assisting 
the  new  pastor.  Whatever  of  service  I  can  give  that 
will  be  no  infringement  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  your  coming  minister  and  no  interference  with  mv 
duties  as  a  mayor  will  be  gladly  given.  It  will  be  a 
part  of  my  privilege  in  the  future  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  churches  of  the  city  also, 
and  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  all  of  them  that 
we  may  together  help  to  make  a  better  as  well  as  a 
bigger  Appleton.  The  policemen  and  the  pastors,  the 
mayor  and  the  ministers  of  a  city  have  much  in  com- 
mon and  can  become  mutual  helpers.  But  we  must  all 
recognize  the  fact  that  I  no  longer  hold  the  office  of 
^Minister  but  of  Mayor,  and  that  my  time  and  strength 
belong  to  the  city. 

"It  is  with  a  mingled  sense  of  sadness  and  of  glad- 
ness that  I  make  this  change.  This  church  has  been 
a  large  part  of  my  life  for  a  generation.  I  have  been 
associated  as  pastor  in  these  years  with  more  than 
twelve  hundred  families  in  this  city.  I  have  been  with 
you  nearly  nine  hundred  times  as  we  have  given  that 
which  was  mortal  of  your  friends  and  mine  back  to 
its  mother  earth  in  Riverside  Cemetery.  I  have  pro- 
nounced as  husband  and  wife  eight  hundred  and  six- 
ty-eight of  your  sons  and  daughters.  I  have  baptized 
hundreds  of  your  children  and  received  as  members 
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of  this  church  one  thousand  and  two  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls.  This  sermon  is  number  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  my  present  pastorate.  I  preached 
to  you  over  one  thousand  times  in  my  first.  These 
put  into  volumes  of  twenty  sermons  each  would  make 
seventy-five  volumes.  How  many  of  those  sermons 
I  have  repeated  I  do  not  know  and  I  am  quite  sure 
you  do  not.  though  you  have  doubtless  at  times  said 
when  I  got  through,  T  always  did  like  that  sermon!' 

"But  do  not  let  us  forget  that  all  these  experiences 
that  we  value,  that  have  come  to  us  as  people  and 
pastor,  are  not  lost  or  even  changed  bv  what  the 
future  may  bring.  What  these  years  have  wrought 
for  us.  as  we  have  worked  together,  have  become  a 
part  of  ourselves.  Changes  come  by  separation  and 
death  but  the  real  things  abide.  Friendship  and  svm- 
pathy  and  love  are  eternal.  I  shall  forever  keep  all 
that  you  have  given  me  of  these,  and  in  a  very  deep 
and  true  sense  I  will  always  be  your  pastor.  So  while 
there  will  be  on  your  part  and  mine  some  loss  and 
some  sorrows  in  this  change,  there  will  be  also  gain 
and  much  to  be  glad  over.  We  are  more  than  glad 
as  a  family  to  make  Appleton  our  future  home.  I 
am  grateful  that  through  the  good  work  of  Mr.  Hyde 
and  others  and  through  your  generosity  the  new  min- 
siter  will  have  no  church  debt  to  hamper  him  and 
an  annual  budget  provided  for.  But  in  the  other  and 
even  more  vital  departments,  this  church  is  ready  to 
welcome  a  new  leader.  It  never  had  a  more  efficient, 
better  working  Sunday  school.  The  women  of  the 
chvtrch  have  never  been  better  organized  or  more  ac- 
tive in  their  benevolent  and  social  departments.  The 
church  never  has  had  a  stronger  body  of  lavmen — 
who  will  not  fail  it  when  any  test  comes.  You  are 
without  the  frictions  and  the  factions  that  so  often 
cripple  a  church  even  as  strong  as  this.  Your  work 
outside  of  this  organization  is  something  to  be  proud 
of.  You  are  a  power  in  the  city — public-spirited  and 
sacrificing  in  vour  time  and  money  for  the  commu- 
nity. You  offer  a  splendid  chance  for  any  minister 
who  wants  plenty  of  hard  work  and  a  large  opportu- 
nity. You  will  use  him  well  because  you  have  always 
used  your  ministers  well,  and  he  can  do  much  that 
I  could  not  do  and  he  will  get  you  to  doing  much,  I 
trust,  that  I  did  not.  It  is  a  good  time  to  make  this 
change  which  was  inevitably  coming  soon. 

"This  church  will  go  on.  As  I  look  back  to  my 
first  Sunday  in  January,  1886,  and  think  of  the  men 
and  women  and  children  before  me  then,  and  as  I 
look  at  this  congregation  today,  I  know  that  you  and 
I  will  not  stay  here  always  ;  but  the  church  will  go 
on,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  part  of  our  joy  as  we  leave 
it  and  go  to  meet  those  who  have  helped  make  it  wh^t 
it  is,  one  joy  will  be  that  we  have  had  a  part  and  are 
still  to  have  a  part  in  its  life.  And  I  am  especially 
glad  as  I  think  of  our  work  as  a  church  that  we  have 
wanted  to  do  our  part  in  making  the  sisterhood  of 
all  churches  real ;  that  we  have  stood  for  that  larger 
fellowship  that  must  come  before  there  can  be  a  true 
brotherhood  among  the  people. 

"So  I  want  to  make  this  hour  one  of  hope  and 
faith  and  thanksgiving.  Both  people  and  pastor  are 
going  out  into  some  new  experience.  To  be  a  mayor 
instead  of  a  minister  is  in  some  ways  going  into  a 
new  work,  and  yet  the  real  things  needed  are  not  so 
different.  I  have  known  the  city  of  Appleton  for  more 
than  fifty  years.    It  was  this  fact  in  part  that  made 


me  believe  I  might  be  of  use  in  a  mayor's  office.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  mayor  of  this  city 
was  John  Faville.  He  had  another  name ;  you  know 
him  better  as  John  F.  Johnston.  He  was  my  father's 
cousin  and  was  named  after  my  grandfather.  It  adds 
a  little  to  my  desire  to  be  of  service  to  this  city  that 
he  who  was  near  as  a  brother  to  my  father  and  to 
me  as  an  uncle  was  in  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  coin- 
cidence at  least  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  Mayor  Knuppel  and  myself  were  closely  associ- 
ated for  nearly  a  year ;  he  as  the  contractor  builder 
of  this  church  building,  I  as  its  pastor  and  a  member 
of  its  Building  Committee.  I  have  always  appreci- 
ated the  work  he  did  in  making  it  possible  for  me 
and  for  us  as  a  people  to  go  out  into  a  larger  field 
of  service  through  this  building.  And  in  these  past 
years  he  has  as  a  mayor  prepared  the  way  in  a  meas- 
ure for  me.  I  enter  the  city  hall  next  Tuesday  some- 
what as  I  entered  this  church,  after  he  had  done  his 
work  here.  I  believe  that  there  was  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  city,  as  there  never  was  in  the  history 
of  this  church,  a  better  chance  to  do  good  work. 

"And  finally  if  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others 
I  would  leave  with  you  as  an  inspiration ;  if  there 
,is  one  thing  more  than  any  others  I  would  have  you 
feel,  it  is  that  you  have  ahead  of  you  vastly  greater 
victories  than  lie  behind.  Changes  come,  not  always  easy 
to  bear,  but  out  of  the  travail  of  body  and  soul,  out  of 
the  travail  of  cities  and  of  nations,  new  life  comes. 
My  prayer  will  still  be  as  it  has  been  for  years  that 
as  a  church  we  may  'go  from  strength  to  strength 
and  from  victory  to  victory' — that  we  may  remember 
that  'all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  Him.'  And  above  all  to  know  that  it  is  our 
Father's  good  pleasure  now  and  always  to  give  us 
his  Kingdom.  To  give  it  in  our  hearts  and  in  our 
homes,  in  our  churches  and  our  city,  to  give  it  to  all 
nations  into  all  the  world." 

From  the  Appleton  Daily  Post. 


THE  GATES  OF  PARADISE 

The  gates  of  Paradise  are  double. 

And  they  are  blue ; 
Blue  as  the  skies  when  no  clouds  trouble 

Their  perfect  hue ; 
Blue  as  the  calm  face  of  the  ocean 

When  winds  are  still, 
And  sunlight  only  is  in  motion 

To  work  its  will. 
When  skies  are  dull,  the  sea  is  lonely 

And  moans  or  sleeps ; 
The  quick  winds  or  the  warm  sun  only 

May  stir  its  deeps. 

The  gates  of  Paradise  are  double, 

And  they  are  blue ; 
They  ope  to  love,  but  cold,  gray  trouble 

Will  clang  them  to. 
Lord,  give  me  strength  that  I  who  love  them 

May  live  aright, 
And  spread  no  tristful  clouds  above  them 

To  dim  their  light. 
By  other  paths  may  other  mortals 

Win  Paradise, 
But  keep  for  me  its  clearest  portals 

In  her  pure  eyes. 

—T.  A.  Daly. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biosraphical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Luther 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

XII. 

Servetus  1511-1553 

"/  kno'zv  zvell  that  for  this  thing  I  must  die,  but  not 
for  that  does  my  heart  fail  me."  — Servetus. 

In  tracing  the  great  stream  of  rehgions  and  mental 
quickening  which  flowed  into  Europe,  and  through 
Europe  into  America,  continually  broadening  out  of 
dogmatic.  Christianity  into  universal  religion,  we  find 
that  each  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  this  year's 
course  suggests  some  element  in  this  broadening  proc- 
ess. We  have  had  eight  studies  in  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity from  Erasmus  to  Wesley,  all  biographical  and 
well  worth  while.  Not  for  this  reason  are  our  les- 
sons arranged  in  this  way,  however,  but  that  we  might 
see  how  continuous  and  widespread,  through  the 
movements  represented  by  these  men,  has  been  the 
push  outward. 

To-day  we  begin  another  line  of  development ; 
protestantism  merging  into  liberal  Christianity  which 
opens  to  us  geographically ;  Servetus  in  Spain,  the 
Socinii  in  Italy,  Francis  David  in  Hungary,  Joseph 
Priestley  in  England,  and  Channing,  Ballou  and  Parker 
in  America.  This  is  not  poor  perspective  because  it 
was  in  America  that  the  broader  Protestantism  found 
its  best  expression. 

Lecky  speaks  of  the  martyrdom  of  Servetus  as  the 
most  significant  in  history  since  that  of  Gethsemane, 
and  Calvin's  share  in  that  martyrdom  naturally  caused 
profound  indignation  and  a  great  recoil  from  his  teach- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  liberal  thinkers.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  light  of  history,  John  Calvin  is  no  tyrant 
or  dogmatic  persecutor,  unique  and  independent  of 
his  time.  Lecky  in  his  history  of  "Rationalism  in 
Europe"  handles  philosophically  the  persecution 
which  runs  through  the  history  of  religion  everywhere. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  with,  great 
learning,  he  shows  that  the  Catholic  Church  should 
not  be  held  alone  responsible  for  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition. The  Protestant  Church  was  hardly  out  of 
swaddling  clothes  before  it  too  began  to  burn. 

Science  joined  in  the  persecuting  and  abusing. 
James  J.  Walsh,  a  Catholic  physician,  has  written  an 
interesting  book  on  "The  Popes  and  Science"  in  which 
he  makes  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  the  popes  who, 
instead  of  persecuting,  have  encouraged  and  fostered 
science,  and  he  shows  that  persecutions  have  not  come 
from  the  Church  but  from  the  ignorance  and  limita- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  revelation  of  con- 
science not  of  brutality,  a  complement  to  religion  and 
morals,  but  the  result  of  wrong  thinking.  There  was 
intolerance  among  the  Jews  evidenced  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  well  as  among  their  neighbors.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Bible  reflects  human  nature,  every  persecution 


can  be  justified  by  it.  Calvin's  Theocracy  of  Geneva 
\yas  based  conscientiously  and  earnestly  on  the  Bible. 
Sokrates  on  the  tablelands  of  Greek  philosophy,  poetry 
and  art  had  to  go,  not  because  Greece  was  degraded 
but  because  the  well-being  of  Greece  seemed  to  be 
menaced. 

Lecky  shows  how  persecution  was  carried  on  in 
England  by  the  Episcopalians,  in  Scotland  by  the  Pres- 
byterians and  how  even  in  free  Holland,  the  freest 
country  in  the  world,  the  scientist  sufifered. 

Walsh  pities  the  narrowness  of  the  Protestant  and 
does  it  intelligently.  In  his  appendix  he  quotes  from 
David  Starr  Jordan  as  follows : 

But  as  I  have  said  before,  the  real  essence  of  conservatism 
lies  not  in  theology.  The  whole  conflict  is  a  struggle  in  the 
mind  of  man.  It  exists  in  human  psychology  before  it  is 
wrought  out  in  human  history.  It  is  the  struggle  of  realities 
against  tradition  and  suggestion.  The  progress  of  civilization 
would  still  have  been  just  such  a  struggle  had  religion  or 
theology  or  churches  or  worship  never  existed.  But  such  a 
conception  is  impossible,  because  the  need  of  all  these  is  part 
of  the  actual  development  of  man. 

Intolerance  and  prejudice  is,  moreover,  not  confined  to  re- 
ligious organizations.  The  same  spirit  that  burned  Michael 
Servetus  and  Giordano  Bruno  for  the. heresies  of  science,  led 
the  atheist  "liberal"  mob  of  Paris  to  send  to  the  scaffold  the 
great  chemist  Lavoisier,  with  the  sneer  that  "the  republic  has 
no  need  of  savants."  The  same  spirit  that  leads  the  orthodox 
Gladstone  to  reject  natural  selection  because  it  "relieves  God 
of  the  labor  of  creation,"  causes  the  heterodox  Haeckel  to 
condemn  Weismann's  theories  of  heredity,  not  because  they 
are  at  variance  with  facts,  but  because  such  questions  are  set- 
tled once  for  all  by  the  great  philosophic  dictum  (his  own) 
of  monism. 

The  whole  chapter  is  exceedingly  rich  in  illustration. 

The  story  of  Servetus  is  still  rather  broken  and 
vague,  the  facts  obscure.  He  was  born  in  Spain,  was 
precocious  from  the  start  and  his  interest  turned 
strongly  toward  religion  and  his  early  training  toward 
the  church.  But  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Calvin,  his 
father  thought  him  too  bright  to  be  wasted  on  the 
church  and  at  Toulouse  he  is  said  to  have  studied  law. 
He  came  in  contact  with  Erasmus  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  began  to  comment  on  the  latter.  It  is  said 
he  edited  certain  chapters  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  studied  the  questions  of  religion,  corresponded 
with  thinkers  and  was  probably  the  one  to.  give  cur- 
rency to  the  word  "Unitarian."  His  story  harks  back 
to  the  time  of  Athanasius  when  the  Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians  came  into  conflict  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(325  A.  D.)  and  after  a  heated  discussion  of  many 
weeks  the  Trinitarians  won  out  by  a  bare  majority, 
made  possible  through  the  weight  of  the  Emperor  be- 
ing thrown  on  the  side  of  Athanasius.  From  that 
time  until  to-day  the  Trinitarian  idea  has  dominated 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Servetus  wrote  a  tract  called  "The  Restoration  of 
Christianity,"  sent  some  copies  to  Calvin,  asked  his 
opinion  and  the  return  of  the  manuscript.  Calvin  did 
not  return  it.  Meanwhile,  finding  himself  in  trouble, 
Servetus  abandoned  law  and  disappeared  for  twelve 
years,  going  to  Vienne  where  he  studied  medicine. 
Calvin  was  suspected  of  informing  the  authorities  at 
Vienne  that  Servetus  was  a  dangerous  character.  He  ■ 
was  arrested,  but  perhaps  through  the  connivance  of 
a  friend  in  the  church,  who  engaged  him  as  his  private 
physician,  he  escaped.  He  was  again  missing  for  four 
months;  then  started  for  his  home  in  Spain,  but  for 
some  reason  concluded  to  visit  Italy  where  there  were 
many  free  thinkers.  On  his  way  he  stopped  in  Geneva, 
arriving  there  Saturday  night  expecting  to  go  on,  but 
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under  Calvin's  administration  Sunday  began  Satur- 
day night  and  he  must  needs  stop  over.  Again  in  a 
foolhardy  way  he  went  to  church,  was  identified,  sus- 
pected, arrested  forthwith  and  put  in  prison  which 
he  never  left  except  to  go  to  his  burning.  His  trial 
lasted  some  six  weeks  and  was  conducted  with  all 
the  painstaking  care  of  the  administration  of  Calvin. 
Every  eft'ort  was  made  to  give  him  fair  play,  an  ad- 
joining church  being  asked  to  sit  on  the  jury.  He 
was  convicted  on  fourteen  counts  of  heresy  and  sen- 
tenced under  an  old  law  to  be  burned  over  a  slow 
fire,  or  green  wood.  He  was  taken  from  the  prison, 
tied  to  the  stake,  and  his  book,  which  was  condemned, 
chained  to  his  body  and  the  fire  started.  The  fire 
was  slow  and  he  begged  his  friends  to  put  on  more 
wood.  At  that  point  Farel,  the  Premier  under  Calvin, 
who  acted  as  Chaplain,  held  up  the  cross  and  told 
him  if  he  would  call  on  "Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  son 
of  God,"  he  would  be  set  free,  but  Servetus  insisted 
on  saying,  "Jesus  Christ,, son  of  the  eternal  God,"  and 
endured  the  sufifering  for  two  hours. 

The  burning  seems  to  have  been  generall}-  ap- 
proved. Even  the  gentle  Melanchthon,  after  reading 
the  tract,  threw  up  his  hands,  saying,  "What  may 
we  not  come  to!"  Luther  considered  it  a  just  burn- 
ing. Zwingli  gently  protested  and  Lecky,  writing  of 
Castellio,  claimed  that  he  was  the  one  man  who  stood 
up  to  denounce  the  burning;  he  also  stated  that  Cas- 
tellio was  the  first  man  who  argued  for  the  absolute 
freedom  of  mind.  Castellio  had  been  a  friend  of 
Calvin's  but  his  daring  spirit  soon  brought  him  into 
trouble  with  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  He 
claimed  that  the  object  of  doctrine  was  to  "make  men 
better"  and  that  teaching  which  did  not  contribute  to 
that  end  was  absolutely  unimportant.    He  said : 

Questions  concerning  the  Trinity,  or  predestination,  or  the 
sacraments,  are  involved  in  great  and  perhaps  impenetrable 
obscurity,  and  have  no  moral  influence,  and  ought  in  conse- 
quence not  to  be  insisted  upon. 

These  were  new  and  startling  sentiments  and  Lecky 
in  his  "Nationalism  in  Europe"  shows  how  all  such 
thinking  resulted  in  persecution  from  all  creeds  and 
in  all  lands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1903,  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  Serve- 
tus, the  Presbyterians  at  an  International  Assembly 
dedicated  what  they  call  an  Expiatory  Monument  to 
him,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Borrows  laid 
a  wreath  on  the  monument  in  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
tarians of  America. 

Dr.  Walsh  in  an  appendix  points  out  how  the 
teachers  at  the  University  of  Padua  refused  to  look 
at  the  planets  or  at  the  moon  through  Galileo's  tele- 
scope;  how  the  Capernicum  system  was  rnet  with 
opposition  and  he  claims  that  historical  incidents  in 
which  church  authorities  and  ecclesiastics  have  as- 
sumed an  attitude  opposed  to  science  are  much  more 
rare  than  is  generally  thought.  He  writes  that  know- 
ing the  intolerance  of  men  towards  the  new  discov- 
eries, Harvey  waited  nearly  fifteen  years  after  his 
first  lesson  on  the  subject  before  he  dared  print  his 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Vesalius 
was  bitterly  opposed  in  his  anatomical  investigations 
and  even  in  free  Holland,  when  Stenson  announced  the 
fact  that  the  heart  is  a  muscle  he  was  regarded  with 
such  suspicion  that  he  took  refuge  in  Italy  where 
Walsh  claims  he  met  with  such  appreciation  among 


Catholics  that  he  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism. 
Dr.  Walsh  closes  his  book  with  the  following  sentence  : 
No  professor  of  science  at  a  religious  institution  ever  felt 
himself  more  in  the  grip  of  old-fashioned  notions  than  do 
certain  professors  in  departments  of  finance  and  sociology 
with  regard  to  problems  that  are  now  of  the  most  profound 
interest.  Men  have  changed  the  reason  for  their  conservatism, 
but  the  conservatism  still  remains,  and  apparently  always 
will  remain.  This  is  what  must  be  realized  when  the  stories 
of  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  progress  are  told. 

We  must  see  that  the  attitude  of  religion  should 
lie  one  of  profound  humility,  that  a  religion  dogmati- 
cally interpreted  must  lead  soon  or  late  to  ignorance, 
persecution,  martyrdom.  The  distinctive  character- 
istic of  what  we  call  the  Liberal  Church  is  not  the 
difference  between  the  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  con- 
ception of  Jesus,  although  that  is  in  it,  it  is  not  the 
difference  in  theory  or  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
though  that  enters  into  it,  but  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  right  to  individual  judgment,  the 
sanctity  of  reason.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us  if  we  think  we  have  the  whole  truth  and  others 
have  not.  The  dogmatism  of  the  Liberal  may  be  just 
as  aggravating  as  the  conservatism  of  the  dogmatic. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  was  Vesalius'  contribution  to  science? 

(2)  When  and  where  was  Servetus  born? 

(3)  What  great  thinker  and  contemporary  influenced  his 
religious  ideas? 

(4)  Why  was  Servetus  persecuted? 

(5)  Name  ten  thinkers  of  his  time.  , 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear  Unity  : 

1  am  enclosing  you  a  clipj)ing  from  the  morning's 
Boston  Globe.  I  regret  very  deeply  the  intolerance 
that  has  been  displayed  toward  INlr.  Joy.  I  think  he 
is  grievously  mistaken.  My  own  feeling  has  been  and 
still  is  that  this  nation  is  fulfilling  the  God  in  it  by 
resisting  with  all  its  force,  material  as  well  as  spiritual, 
the  aggressive  and  lawless  government  against  which 
it  is  now  at  war.  I  recognize  also  that  in  time  of 
war  there  are  certain  practical  limits  to  tolerance,  that 
restraint  must  be  put  upon  any  who  by  word  or  act 
seek  to  cripple  the  strength  of  the  nation.  But  never- 
theless I  believe  that  we  all  ought  to  show  tolerance 
and  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Joy's  act  was  misguided,  mistaken,  but  I  recog- 
nize also  that  it  was  fine  and  heroic,  the  conscientious 
act  of  a  thoroughly  conscientious  man.  I  protested 
and  would  protest  again  at  the  spirit  you  showed  when 
vou  excluded  from  Unity  opinions  as  to  war  differing 
from  your  own.  I  feel  just  as  strongly  against  this 
intolerance  shown  to  Mr.  Joy  because  of  his  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions.  It  is  freedom  and  tolerance  and 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  for  which  I  con- 
tend. Religious  men  and  women  ought  to  be  larger 
than  this  narrow,  unreasoning  intolerance. 

In  sending  you  this  clipping  I  do  it  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  find  some  way  of  showing  your  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Joy.  I  should  be  grieved  to  think  that  our 
pulpits  would  be  closed  against  so  thoroughly  lovable, 
fine  spirited,  true  a  man  as  Charles  Joy.  And  I  say 
this,  although  I  differ  sharply  from  him  on  the  pres- 
ent issue.  Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Doremus. 


Thursda}',  Ai)ri!  26. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


PREPAREDNESS  OF  SOUL. 


The  attitude  of  any  people  in  the  pres- 
ence of  what  is  believed  to  be  impend- 
ing war  is  of  profound  interest.  What 
qualities  they  then  display ;  how  they 
think  and  feel ;  the  outlet  they  give  to 
their  emotional  impulses ;  in  what  ways 
they  brace  themselves  for  the  coming 
shock — all  this  is  matter  for  close  study. 
Imagine  a  sort  of  embodied  Spirit  of 
America  looking  down  upon  our  citizens 
now.  Would  it  be  satisfied  with  the  stuff 
of  their  patriotic  manifestations?  Would 
it  find  the  general  bearing  of  Americans 
magnanimous  ?  Would  it  see  a  nation 
conscious  of  strength  moving  forward 
with  a  tread  of  measured  firmness  to- 
wards its  great  testing?    We  fear  not. 

If  a  virtue  of  any  kind  has  to  be 
flogged  into  being,  it  becomes  in  the  act 
dubious.  Artificial  patriotism  is  as  sus- 
picious as  any  other  sort  of  simulated 
excitement.  If  a  man  goes  up  and  down 
asseverating  that  he  is  honest,  we  in- 
stinctively look  to  our  goods  and  chat- 
tels. Yet  we  are  expected  to  take  to 
our  arms  every  man  who  bellows  about 
his  love  of  country.  And  there  has  been 
far  too  much  of  this  forced  display  of 
patriotism.  We  have  had  a  species  of 
flagellants  walking  the  streets,  adver- 
tising their  own  superior  patriotic  fer- 
vor, and  calling  upon  all  and  sundry  to 
join  them  in  some  kind  of  fantastic,  or, 
at  best,  wholly  unnecessary,  rite.  You 
must  sign  something.  You  must  make 
oath.  You  must  offer  yourself  for  some 
service  which  you  know  you  will  never 
be  called  upon  to  perform.  Otherwise, 
you  are  suspected  of  harboring  recre- 
ant thoughts  and  cowardly  or  traitorous 
designs.  All  the  time,  the  citizen  most 
to  be  suspected  is  the  one  who  stands  in 
the  mass  meeting  or  on  the  corners  of 
the  streets  and  thanks  God  that  he  is 
more  patriotic  than  his  fellows. 

This  vociferous  patriotism  cannot  but 
be  exceedingly  distasteful  to  one  who 
drew  in  love  of  country  with  his  moth- 
er's milk.  He  would  no  more  think  of 
proclaiming  his  readiness  to  do  and  en- 
dure all  for  his  native  land,  than  he 
would  of  boasting  that  he  could  be  de- 
pended upon  not  to  steal  penny-savings 
from  a  child.    He  feels  that  the  deep 


and  sacred  feelings  which  he  cherishes 
for  his  nation  are  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Who  can  be  such  a  clod  as  not 
to  have  them  ?  But  they  are  not  to  be 
bruited  abroad.  There  is  a  law  against 
using  the  flag  for  advertising  purposes. 
But,  alas,  this  does  not  prevent  its  use 
for  advertising  one's  superior  civic 
virtues.  Busy-bodies  bestir  themselves 
to  nag  their  fellows,  by  some  outward 
act,  to  "show  where  they  stand  in  a 
crisis  like  this."  The  answer  given  by 
some  is  that  they  stand  where  they 
always  have  stood — by  their  country 
and  against  all  hysterical  nonsense. 
Many  an  American  there  is  who  can- 
not hear  the  national  anthem  sung  with- 
out moistened  eyes,  who  cannot  read 
Lowell's  ode,  "O,  Beautiful,  My  Coun- 
try" without  a  break  in  his  voice,  who 
yet  strongly  resents  the  extravagances 
and  clamor  of  those  who  have  become 
violently  patriotic  overnight  and  for 
war-purposes  only. 

Such  a  man  must  also  feel  offended 
at  the  efforts  made  by  some  news- 
papers and  many  speakers  to  rouse  an 
unnatural  hatred  of  Germans.  These 
folk  seem  to  feel  that  the  country  would 
have  no  heart  in  the  war  unless  it  was 
against  monsters  of  wickedness.  So 
we  get  something  like  the  war-dance 
of  the  Indians,  editors  painting  them- 
selves up  in  hideous  guise,  orators  cut- 
ting themselves  with  knives  and  yell- 
ink  like  mad,  all  in  the  endeavor  to 
work  up  a  furious  hate  of  the  German 
people  individually  and  collectively. 
But,  really,  do  they  take  us  for  Iroquois 
or  civilized  Americans  ?  There  is  no 
need  of  all  this  inflammatory  and  abus- 
ive appeal.  We  know  what  our  wrongs 
are  at  the  hands  of  Germany;  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  cause  founded  on 
right  and  humanity ;  and  it  is  not  in 
the  least  necessary  to  act  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  Americans  must  be  in- 
furiated before  they  will  move  to  de- 
fend their  country.  These  excited  gen- 
tlemen do  protest  far  too  much.  If  all 
are  traitors  who  will  not  go  every 
length  with  them,  then  are  we  lost  in- 
deed. 

With  all  our  preparing,  we  must  not 
overlook  preparedness  of  soul.  When 
so  many  indications  point  to  our  soon 


Ijcing  in  a  state  of  war,  we  ought  all  to 
be  casting  about  for  every  aid  we  can 
find  in  making  ready  to  quit  us  like 
men.  We  must  prepare  to  withstand 
the  passions  of  the  mob;  to  see  to  it 
that  aliens  among  us  are  perfectly  se- 
cure in  property  and  life.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  freedom  of  conscience,  of 
press,  and  of  speech  shall  not  be  abro- 
gated ;  that  tolerance  and  respect  for 
others  shall  rule  us.  We  must  pre- 
pare to  brace  ourselves  against  disap- 
pointments ;  to  remain  undismayed  by 
the  clamors  of  the  press ;  to  keep  calm 
in  the  midst  of  tempests.  And  in  our 
attitude  towards  the  armed  conflict,  if 
it  comes,  we  should  strive  in  advance  to 
bear  ourselves  as  men  convinced  that 
justice  is  on  their  side,  and  who  there- 
fore feel  that  all  boasting  and  venge- 
ful shouting  are  to  be  sternly  avoided. 
March  24,  1917. 

— A^czu  Voyk  Evening  Post. 


Dr.  J.  Fort  Newton's  sermons,  which 
for  some  time  past  have  been  printed 
locally  at  Cedar  Rapids  and  also  pub- 
lished every  week  in  the  "Christian 
Commonwealth,"  London,  will  from  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  at  the 
City  Temple,  London,  appear  only  in 
the  "Christian  Commonwealth."  The 
ordinary  price  of  this  journal  is  Id 
weekly;  during  the  war  the  price  has 
had  to  be  doubled,  but  American  sub- 
scribers will  be  supplied  at  10/10  ($2.64> 
per  annum,  or  with  sermon  supplement 
containing  utterances  by  other  well- 
known  speakers  and  preachers,  17/4 
($416).  Address:  The  "Christian  Com- 
monwealth," Salisbury  Square,  London, 
E.  C,  England. 


THE  ROADS 


The  roads  were  wild  with  April 
And  new  with  rare  delight. 

And  there  I  saw  an  elm-tree  fill 
With  blackbirds  poised  in  flight. 

Above  that  way— 'twas  after  rain. 

The  skyey  pennons  flew, 
While  every  hoof-print  down  the  lane 

Was  brimmed  with  April  blue. 

To  a  slender  lad  I  turned  me 
Beneath  those  wondrous  skies, 

And  there  the  fairest  blue  did  see 
Alight  in  his  young  eyes. 

— S.  Strahan. 


"I  SHALL  NOT  CRY  RETURN" 


I  shall  not  cry  Return  !  Return  ! 

Nor  weep  my  years  away; 
But  just  as  long  as  sunsets  burn, 

And  dawns  make  no  delay, 
I  shall  be  lonesome — I  shall  miss 
Your  hand,  your  voice,  your  smile,  your 
kiss. 

Not  often  shall  I  speak  your  name, 
For  what  would  strangers  care. 

That  once  a  sudden  tempest  came 
And  swept  my  gardens  bare, 

And  then  you  passed,  and  in  your  place 

Stood  Silence  with  her  lifted  face. 

Not  always  shall  this  parting  be, 

For  tho  I  travel  slow, 
I,  too,  may  claim  eternity 

And  find  the  way  you  go ; 
And  so  I  do  mj-  task  and  wait  ' 
The  opening  of  the  outer  gate. 

—Ellen  M.  H.  Gates. 
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LITTLE  SAUSAGES 

SAUSAGE  MEAT 
(Costs  Less) 


HAMS,  Siv-ar  Cured 
Green  Hickory  Smoked 

BACON,  Sugar  Cured  Green  Hickory 
Smoked 


LARD  (Extra  Dry) 


MAPLE  SUGAR 


THIRTIETH  SEASON 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM  "°^w^is^S^^' 


It's  a  "Case"  of 
Necessity 

Your  job  will  be  set 
right  and  printed  right 
at  the 

OAKLAND 
PRINTING 
SHOP 

743  E.  39th  Street 

Phone  Kenwood  6535 


A     NEW  BOOK 

Son^s  of  the  Soul 

Fifty  Original  Hymns  and  Tunes 

By  A.  IRVINE  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  lovers  of  sacred 
poetry  and  music,  more  espe- 
cially churches  and  their 
singers.  50  cents  net. 
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2  B  Park  Street    -    Boston,  Mass. 
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We  are  patronized  by 
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appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


CVANSTON 


Telephon*s  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 
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Motor  Livery 
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NOTE  OUR  RATES 

Lowest  in  Chicago 

ONE  PASSENGER 

First  Half  Mile  $0.40 
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Each  Hour  Waiting  Time  .80 

EXTRA  PASSENGERS 

For  Each  Passenger  Above  One, 
For  the  Entire  Trip,  Extra  .10 
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Schumann 
&  Company 
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MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3934  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


THE  TESTING  TIME 

?r 

"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee;  because  he  trusteth  in  thee." — Isaiah  26:3. 

Should  we  talk  "Peace"  when  war-cries  rend 
the  air? 

Should  we  talk  "Peace"  when  others  would  not 
dare  ? 

Oh,  look  within  thy  soul,  and  not  without, 
For  answer  to  thy  halting,  wav'ring  doubt. 
A  Christian  faith  should  ne'er  have  been  professed 
That  can  be  shattered  by  a  man-made  test. 
Keep  thou  thy  Lamp  of  Peace  well-trimmed  and 
bright, 

And  burn  it  at  God's  altar  day  and  night, — 
Not  just  a  little  faint  and  flick'ring  spark. 
But  like  a  beacon-light  throughout  the  dark, 
That  it  may  pierce  this  gloom  of  war  and  hate. 
And  lead  man's  steps  to  God  before  too  l^te. 

Ah,  when  the  light  of  heaven  is  clouded  so. 

The  world  has  greater  need  thy  light  should  glow. 

Baltimore,  Md.  — Anna  Andrews  Thomas 
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THE  TRAILED  BANNER. 


O  freedom,  I  had  dreamed  that  thou  wert  dying! 
Thy  bamier  Lincoln  once  and  Franklin  bore 
As  Milton,  Pym  and  Hampden  had  before. 
Low  in  the  dust  I  seemed  to  see  it  lying, 
And  those  who  held  its  broken  staff  seemed  trying 
From  its  fair  folds  to  frame  a  sutler's  tent. 
And  thou  unconscious  while  its  web  they  rent! 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


The  "University  Club"  of  Chicago  is  showing  heroic 
patriotism.  They  are  doing  their  "bit"  to  end  the  war 
by  simpUfying  the  menu.  It  is  announced  in  the 
daily  papers  that  a  "meatless  day"  is  to  be  observed 
each  week,  that  only  a  choice  of  two  soups  is  to  be 
offered  at  a  meal  and  only  two  kinds  of  fish  and  four 
ontrees  at  each  meal.  By  this  means  they  hope  to 
add  to  the  supplies  of  the  nation  a  barrel  of  flour  and 
a  bushel  of  potatoes  each  day_.  These  academicians 
are  doing  bravely,  but  what  about  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  save  one  meat  day  in  the  week  and  who  are 
trying  to  live  on  one  soup  with  no  ontrees?  There  is 
a  long  road  beyond  the  doors  of  the  University  Club 
to  the  real  citadel  of  self-denial  where  dwell  the  he- 
roes who  uncomplainingly,  with  no  means  of  redress, 
dwell  in  the  house  of  hunger,  inadequately  heated  in 
winter  and  gloomy  in  the  sunshiny  days  of  summer. 


The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  is  to  hold  its 
Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  May  10  and  11,  1917,  in 
the  Illinois  Superior  Court  Building,  Springfield.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Bogart  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  to  read 
a  paper  on  The  Population  of  Illinois,  1870-1910. 
Miss  Verna  Cooley  of  the  same  institution  is  to  treat 
of  the  Illinois  and  the  Underground  Railroad  to  Can- 
ada, Mr.  Stephen  A.  Day  of  Chicago  will  speak  on 
A  Celebrated  Illinois  Case  that  Made  History, '  the 
Rev.  P.  C.  Croll  of  Beardstown  will  tell  of  Thomas 
Beard,  the  Pioneer  and  Founder  of  that  town,  Mr. 
Theodore  C.  Pease  will  discuss  the  Public  Land  Pol- 
icy and  Early  Illinois  Politics,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Cole 
will  speak  of  "The  Presidential  Election  of  1864," 
and  the  annual  address  will  be  delivered  Thursday 
evening.  May  10,  by  the  Editor  of  Unity,  who  will 
speak  on  "Contemporary  Vandalism."  Who  was  it 
said,  "Alas  for  the  nation  that  forgets  its  annals?" 
That  is  not  radicalism  but  vandalism  that  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  past  and  scorns  traditions.  True  radicalism 
is  inrooting  not  uprooting ;  it  realizes  that  all  the 
blessed  growths  of  the  present  and  the  more  blessed 


growths  of  the  future  spring  out  of  a  soil  enriched 
by  the  tears  and  the  triumphs  of  the  past.  Illinois 
offers  a  rich  field  to  the  student  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, and  the  society  deserves  generous  support. 


In  the  death  of  Hon.  Burr  Sprague  of  Brodhead, 
Wisconsin,  Unity  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest,  most 
faithful  and  sympathetic  friends.  We  suspect  his 
interest  in  Unity  is  co-terminus  with  its  history. 
His  fellowship  with  the  Senior  Editor  reaches  back 
to  his  Janesville  days  and  the  Wisconsin  pioneering 
in  the  interest  of  non-sectarian  religion  and  the  open 
fellowship.  He  was  a  quiet,  painstaking,  home  lov- 
ing, community  serving  citizen ;  a  type  of  the  nation- 
making  pioneers  of  the  North  Middle  West.  As  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  in  connection  with  his  parents,  he 
found  a  home  in  the  open  prairie  country  in  Rock 
County  of  Wisconsin.  During  his  eighty-one  years 
he  continued  to  serve  that  community  in  almost  every 
capacity  that  democracy  offers  an  interested  citizen, 
such  as  teacher,  postmaster,  justice  of  the  peace,  mer- 
chant, school  committeeman — nearly  every  office  of 
trust  at  the  disposal  of  the  village,  town  or  county — 
and  member  of  the  State  legislature.  We  gladly  give 
this  space,  not  only  because  it  is  a  relief  to  give  ex- 
pression to  our  respect  and  love  for  an  old  time  com- 
rade, and  our  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family, 
bi:t  because  he  is  one  more  case  in  point  of  the  rep- 
resentative member  of  the  unlisted  reserve  corps  that 
constitutes  the  true  bulwark  of  our  nation.  He  rep- 
resents the  "preparedness"  that  is  not  boisterous  and 
does  not  need  to  be  enticed  or  scared  by  processions, 
platform  eloquence  or  fluttering  flags.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  tmrimmed  church,  a  Christian  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile,  a  citizen  soldier  in  the  army  of 
peace,  a  gentle  man,  a  beloved  comrade  and  a  faithful 
disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly.  Farewell  dear  friend, 
and  again  Hail  brother  of  the  deathless  band ! 


The  Rev.  E.  A.  Coil,  Marietta,  Ohio,  ministered 
greatly  to  his  people  recently  in  a  sermon  entitled 
"God,  Man  and  An  Atlas,"  and  his  people  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  same  by  putting  it  into  pam- 
phlet form,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us.  The  ser- 
mon shows  how  far  the  preacher  has  come  to  a  per- 
sonal realization  of  an  international  religion.  We 
have  been  talking  much  of  late  of  the  "international 
mind"  as  a  political  economic  and  philosophic  atti- 
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tude.  More  might  be  said  and  more  will  be  said  of 
the  international  heart  as  a  religious  attitude  of  the 
soul.  This  preacher  makes  personal  acknowledgment 
-of  the  inspiring  influence  exerted  over  his  life  by  five 
remarkable  men,  namely :  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  of  Boston,  Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise 
and  Archbishop  W.  H.  Elder  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
B.  B.  Nagarkar  of  Bombay,  India.  One  of  these  was 
an  Episcopalian,  another  a  Unitarian,  a  third  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  fourth  a  Jew,  and  the  last  a  devotee  of 
the  Brahmo-Somaj.  He  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  these 
five  men  which  enforced  the  conclusion  that  not  re- 
ligion but  theologies,  Christologies  and  Bibliolatries 
divide  men  into  contending  sects.  "Many,"  he  says, 
"are  delaying  the  coming  of  that  day  (of  international 
sympathy)  by  teaching  that  they  cannot  learn  to  love 
their  enemies,  etc."   His  answer  is  : 

If  we  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  good  there 
is  in  Germany  we  will  come  to  love  much  that  is  German, 
and  if  we  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  good  there 
is  in  England  we  will  come  to  love  much  that  is  English. 
This  is  also  true  of  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Turkey  and  all 
the  nations  and  races  of  the  world.  Approaching  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  best  and  noblest,  we  can  learn  to  love 
even  our  enemies,  and  as  love  enlarges  and  becomes  univer- 
sally inclusive,  universal  well-being  will  become  a  matter  of 
great  international  concern  and  "the  federal  world-republic" 
will  come  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  law  of  love.  It  is 
a  glorious  thing  to  be  permitted  as  we  all  are,  to  work  with 
God  to  so  glorious  an  end. 


Chicago  has  had  another  visitation  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  which  brought  the  customary  fever  and  the 
reactionary  chill.  Of  course  the  visitation  was  mete- 
oric, electric,  and  sulphuric.  There  was  lightning  all 
around  the  sky,  and  with  a  surprising  amount  of  thun- 
der for  so  harmless  a  display  of  sheet  lightning.  There 
was  the  usual  mixture  of  zeal  and  egotism,  denuncia- 
tion and  appeal,  of  familiar  onslaught,  by  caricature 
and  rhetorical  exaggeration,  of  those  who  differed  from 
him.  One  knows  that  Roosevelt  will  draw  a  crowd 
and  will  elicit  unmeasured  enthusiasm,  shot  through 
and  through  with  slang  and  coarseness,  whether  his 
foe  be  Taft,  Wilson,  the  Republican  Party  or,  his  in- 
dispensable "mollycoddle"  and  "sissy  boy."  The 
"World's  Greatest  Newspaper"  stated  that  12,000 
people  heard  him.  The  "Hearst"  papers,  not  to  be 
outdone,  made  it  18,000  who  gathered  to  hear  him  at 
Dexter  Pavilion.  We  will  admit  for  argument's  sake 
that  there  was  another  18,000  people  who  could  not 
get  in,  but  Chicago  has  2,500,000  people,  and  there 
were  several  hundred  thousand  mature  men  and 
women  who  were  unmoved  by  the  all  too  familiar 
spectacle  in  Chicago,  and  who  simply  suffered  it  so 
to  be.  The  passing  entertainment  effected  only  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  sanity  on  the  part  of  many  fair 
minded  people.  The  spirit  of  kindness,  faith  in  the 
potency  of  reason  and  a  belief  in  the  adequacy  of 
Christian  love  and  religious  brotherhood  still  obtains 
in  many  thousand  Chicago  homes.   The  ex-president's 


last  word  was  to  a  band  of  High  School  boys  on 
their  way  to  a  training  camp,  a  two  weeks  escape  from 
class  room  routine.  His  parting  shot  was  "Good- 
Bye.  The  next  time  you  hear  of  me  I  will  be 
in  the  trenches."  The  problems  of  civilization  and 
of  democracy  call  for  profounder  students,  more  con- 
sistent advocates  than  this  ex-president,  who,  for  the 
nonce,  shares  the  same  bed  with  his  whilom  antipa- 
thies, ex-President  Taft  and  President  Wilson. 


Henry  W.  Farnum  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  effectively  sums  up  the  big  items  in  this  food 
producing  campaign.  He  speaks  of  the  thirty-nine 
million  bushels  of  grain  consumed  annually  by  the 
distillers,  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses, and  approximately  a  hundred  and  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain  used  by  the  breweries.  It 
is  not  much  to  the  point  that  the  alcohol  men  urge 
that  these  millions  represent  only  about  one  per  cent 
of  the  annual  grain  output  of  this  nation.  All  the 
same  these  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  bushels  seem 
large  to  a  hungry  people  and  make  a  difference  be- 
tween starvation  and  life  to  many  thousand  children 
of  men.  It  is  getting  quite  popular  to  push  the  brew- 
eries and  distillers  on  these  lines.  Mr.  Farnum  takes 
the  next  inevitable,  logical  step  and  calls  attention  to 
the  1,368,000  acres  of  land  that  in  1915  were  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  tobacco;  one-third  of  the  acreage 
devoted  to  potatoes  which  on  a  conservative  estimate 
give  a  hundred  and  nine  million  bushels  of  potatoes. 
Since  1905  the  tobacco  acreage  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  75  per  cent  and  the  potato  land  has  in- 
creased only  25  per  cent.  Reduced  to  dollars  and 
cents  the  figures  are  startling.  Alcoholic  drink  in  1915 
took  1,600,000,000  dollars,  while  the  tobacco  cost 
reached  about  1,200,000,000.  Take  these  two  wast- 
ages together,  it  makes  the  awful  total  of  2,800,000,- 
000,  four  times  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  government.  But  these  are  but  outward 
wastages.  Who  will  estimate  the  physiological  dam- 
age of  the  twin  poisons,  nicotine  and  alcohol,  and 
still  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  in  a  bulletin  alluded  to  in  our  last 
week's  issue,  recommends  the  increased  planting  of 
tobacco  to  meet  the  war  emergency.  Has  it  come  to 
this?  Does  the  verdict  of  the  medical  man,  the  more 
tangible  figures  of  the  economist  halt  outside  of  the 
College  Campus?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  had  a  more 
intensive  interpretation  of  the  flag,  a  devotion  that 
is  not  measured  by  the  yards  of  bunting  displayed. 


The  mobilization  of  the  Universities  is  one  of  the 
surprises  of  the  present  situation  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  academic  judgment  of  Amer- 
ica had  suddenly  grown  intensely  belligerent.  The 
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newspapers  contain  pictures  of  the  professors  of  the 
Chicago  University  drilling  on  the  campus,  a  signifi- 
cant fact  albeit  that  the  line  seems  a  little  attenuated 
and  non-martial  in  garb  and  bearing,  but  "war-meet- 
ings" have  been  held  on  the  campus  under  the  auspices 
of  the  administration.  President  Judson  has  been 
interpreting  some  far  reaching  and  back  reaching 
"Dread  of  German-World  Policies,"  Professor  Mc- 
Laughlin has  been  celebrating  "The  Transition  from 
Spectator  to  Participant,"  Professor  Scott  has  been 
rejoicing  in  "The  Passing  of  Splendid  Isolation," 
Shailer  Matthews,  head  of  the  Divinity  School,  is  to 
talk  on  "America  and  World  Politics,"  Professor 
Shorey  is  to  discuss  "Civilization's  Stake  in  the  War," 
and  these  "talks"  are  to  be  repeated  at  the  center  of 
the  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Club.  We  do 
not  know  how  belligerent  these  professors  are,  but  it 
is  well  understood  that  the  institution  as  represented 
by  its  faculty  is  decidedly  militant,  and  that  there 
is  a  "wholesome  contempt"  for  "pacifists"  on  the  cam- 
pus and  in  class  room,  but  that  the  sentiment  is  by 
no  means  universal  among  the  student  body  is  evi- 
denced by  the  visitors  at  Unity  office.  A  meeting 
protesting  against  conscription  was  also  crowded  at 
Mandel  Hall,  and  a  meeting  protesting  against  the  war 
spirit  is  the  desire  of  many  students,  if,  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  student,  "they  only  dared."  We  suspect 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  typical  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  the  land.  The  State  University  of  Illinois,  so 
far  as  represented  by  the  administration,  bristles  with 
bayonet  arguments  and  powder  and  ball  logic.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  mobilized  colleges,  we  await  the 
time  when  there  will  come  an  academic  condemnation 
of  war  logic  and  a  scholastic  rebuke  to  the  war  spirit, 
which  does  not  meet  the  demands  or  reflect  the  pro- 
founder  judgment  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Is  it 
not  proverbial  that  universities  have  always  been  tardy 
recruits  in  the  column  of  progress ! 


There  is  nothing  gained  by  assuming  a  unanimity 
concerning  the  alleged  "war  triumphs"  in  these  United 
States.  "The  overwhelming  majorities"  which  press 
and  pulpit  seem  to  accept  as  final,  leave  still  a  solemn, 
suggestive,  potential  minority  which  history  will  take 
note  of  and  with  which  President,  Congress  and  "war 
boards"  will  have  to  reckon.  The  Resolution  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
on  April  2nd,  by  Meyer  London,  has  been  cast  aside 
as  a  trifle.  At  present  it  represents  a  negligible  element 
in  the  council  chambers  of  the  nation  and  at  the  edito- 
rial tables  of  the  "leading  newspapers."  It  is 
being  neglected  all  the  more  cheerfully  because  Mr. 
London  is  a  Socialist.  But  spite  of,  or  on  account 
of,  that-  fact,  he  is  speaking  for  the  far  reaching  inter- 
national forces  that  in  the  words  of  the  preamble, 


"rejuvenated  Russia,"  that  voted  against  the  military 
budget  in  the  German  Reichstag,  and  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament  unanimously  voted  for  "peace  in  all  coun- 
tries." There  is  a  movement  everywhere  demanding 
"a  large  measure  of  the  peoples'  participation  in  the 
determining  of  international  relations."  All  these 
protests  were  born  out  of  sleepless  vigilance  and  in- 
tensive agonies,  not  be  understood  until  the  tempests 
of  war  sweep  by,  the  hurricane  of  "patriotism"  and 
the  coarse  thunder  of  militant  exploitation  are  passed. 
But  when  these  are  gone  these  resolutions  of  Repre 
sentative  London  may  be  recognized  as  the  "still  small 
voice"  pleading  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  peace 
that  will  become  permanent  and  the  only  efficiency  that 
will  triumph  over  the  aristocracy  and  plutocracy  that 
are  active  today  in  the  far  flung  "Prussianism,"  to  use 
the  favorite  term  of  the  war  enthusiast,  that  consciously 
or  unconsciously  hides  its  serpent  like  coils  in  all  mili- 
tary camps,  makes  mephitic  the  atmosphere  and  un- 
sound the  judgment  in  all  the  councils  of  war.  This 
Resolution  represented  only  a  few  months  ago  the 
commonplace  aspirations  of  President  and  Congress. 
It  represented  the  stereotyped  prayer  of  the  minis- 
ters and  institutions  of  religion,  the  acknowledged  dic- 
tum of  the  schools.  To  even  print  it  now  will  carry 
with  it  the  suspicion  of  treason,  at  least  a  deficient 
or  mistaken  patriotism.  On  behalf  of  that  third  house, 
the  unrepresented  multitude  of  anxious  mothers,  of 
distracted  youths  and  of  far-seeing  statesmen,  we  call 
for  another  reading  of  the  Resolution  which  doubt- 
less has  been  "buried"  in  some  committee  room. 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  renew 
his  suggestion  to  the  belligerents  for  a  termination  of  the  war, 
to  the  end  that,  as  declared  by  the  President,  "there  should 
be  an  organized  peace,"  and  "that  no  nation  should  seek  to 
extend  its  policy  over  any  other  nation  or  people,  but  that 
every  people  should  be  left  free  to  determine  its  own  policy, 
its  own  way  of  development  unhindered,  nnthreatened,  un- 
afraid, the  little  along  with  the  great  and  powerful,  and  to 
the  end  that  the  United  States  may  be  saved  for  the  work  of 
peace." 


The  Trailed  Banner  at  Baltimore 


One  who  was  on  the  ground  and  on  the  inside  writes 
the  Editor  of  Unity  : 

The  Baltimore  mob  was  made  up  of  young  men,  sons  of 
armament  investors,  and  under  the  lead  of  an  armarnent  rnaker. 
As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed  the  business  fails  without 
war.  And  Great  Britain  put  up  the  distress  signal.  She  can 
no  longer  pay  for  imports. 

Prof.  Latane,  one  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  professors,  dis- 
claims being  in  the  mob.  The  great  bronze  or  iron  doors 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  were  closed  at  8  o'clock,  because 
the  house  was  full  absolutely,  and  there  were  hundreds  out- 
side, besides  the  mob. 
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It  was  in  that  neigliborhood  when  they  tried  to  "get" 
Lincohi,  and  did  get  Elmer  Ellsworth.  Hence  the  song, 
Maryland,  My  Maryland  : 

"Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore." 
This  time  gore  was  shed  by  the  police  only,  and  after 
the  door  had  been  battered  in. 

This  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  Hues  of  our  col- 
league, David  Starr  Jordan,  which  head  our  editorial 
columns  this  week,  "The  Trailed  Banner." 


"Lest  They  Forget!" 

When  the  end  comes,  for  end  there  will  be  to  this 
war  though  the  way  to  it  may  be  long  and  dreary,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  this  country  became  belligerent 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  wars;  that  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  directed  its  energies  to  incite  war-like 
movements,  became  a  recruiting  agency  in  order  that 
the  League  might  be  promoted  and  that  peace  might 
come  all  the  surer.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  "re- 
duction of  armament."  a  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  statesmanship  and  not  by  military  strategy 
and  murder  was  in  their  war  program.    Let  is  be  re- 
membered at  the  critical  moment  that  our  neighbors 
in  war  sent  representatives  across  the  seas,  to  assure 
us  that  they  came  to  join  with  us  in  the  "establish- 
ment of  democracy"  the  world  over,  the  demolition 
of  thrones  and  the  permanent  sheathing  of  the  sword. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  .the  militant  parsons,  the 
fighting  bishops  and  the  fiery  colonels  promised  them- 
selves, their  country  and  their  Lord  that  this  was  to 
be  the  last  war  and  that  at  its  conclusion  they  were 
going  to  be  "pacifists."    Perhaps  some  of  them  will 
remember,  though  it  is  not  important,  that  this  word 
"pacifist"  was  once  a  term  of  reproach  and  repre- 
sented those  who  interpreted  the  gospel  pages  in  terms 
of  universal  brotherhood,  those  who  would  fain  take 
the  title  on  its  face  value  and  believe  that  the  phrase, 
"Prince  of  Peace,"  was  not  a  mere  conventional  com- 
plement to  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense  but  a  real 
characterization  of  him  who  has  dominated  the  cen- 
turies called  "Christian."    These  "pacifists"  believed 
that  generation  after  generation  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
escaped  from  the  trammels  of  his  would-be  followers 
the  dogmatists,  which  always  lead  to  narrowness,  ex- 
clusions and  war.    To  so  remember  may  help  them  to 
escape  from  the  sophistries  of  the  present  and  to  see 
that  this  war  is  one  more  blunder  of  poor  humanity 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way. 

Perhaps  it  will  also  be  remembered,  though  that 
also  is  unimportant,  that  through  all  the  din  and  noise 
of  battle,  behind  and  beyond  the  flying  bunting,  the 
marching  battalions  and  the  blare  of  trumpets,  there 
were  those  who  persisted  in  believing  that  all  the  war 
clouded  nations,  Germany  included,  were  the  victims 
of  their  own  sincerity.  They  believed  that  they  were 
enlisted  in  the  interest  of  a  world-serving  flag  and 


that  they  were  dying  in  the  "service  of  the  Lord"  and 
for  the  "honor  of  man." 

Let  all  this  be  made  a  matter  of  record  lest  when 
the  time  comes  the  high  resolves  be  forgotten  in  the 
excitements  of  battle  and  the  enthusiasm  of  conquest 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  bitterness  of  defeat  on  the 
other. 

Those  Willing  to  Be  Counted 

The  number  of  ministers  who  are  willing  to  wear 
the  reproach  that  goes  with  the  word  "pacifist,"  which 
means  peace-maker,  are  few,  but  they  are  neither 
lonely  nor  lonesome.  Perhaps  this  mere  tentative  list, 
compiled  from  information  incidentally  obtained  at 
U  NiTV  ofiice.  will  contribute  to  the  primal  inspiration 
and  ambition  of  Unity,  viz.,  to  promote  the  sense  of 
interdenominational  comity.  From  information  at 
hand  these  ministers  at  least  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  as  against  this  war  because  it  is  war, 
because  they  believe  that  the  era  of  the  sword  is 
passing ;  they  are  pacifists  in  the  present  tense.  They 
would  thus  declare  their  higher  loyalty  to  the  flag. 
In  this  way  they  are  pledged  to  the  nobler  patriotism 
as  they  see  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
keep  the'  list  standing  for  a  while  and  add  thereto 
such  names  as  may  be  sent  to  us  from  time  to  time. 
Send  in  your  names. 

Charles  E.  Beals  (Unitarian),  Worcester,  Mass. 

John  Haynes  Holmes  (Unitarian),  New  York  City. 

Harvey  Dee  Brown  (Unitarian),  New  York  City. 

Norman  Thomas  (Presbyterian),  New  York  City. 

Frank  O.  Hall  (Universalist),  New  York  City. 

E.  Howard  Hellish  (Episcopal),  New  York  City. 

Frank  C.  Doan  (Unitarian-Universalist),  Summit, 
,  New  Jersey.  ' 

Richard  Hogue  (Episcopalian),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  Winn  Pinkham  (Unitarian),  Melrose,  Mass. 

Charles  Fleischer  (The  Sunday' Commons) ,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Rabbi  Judah  Magnes,  New  York  City. 
J.  Covington  Coleman  (Methodist),  Niantic,  111., 
Fred  A.  Moore  (Universalist),  Chicago,  111. 
Arthur  L.  Weatherly  (Unitarian),  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Charles  R.  Joy  (Unitarian),  Portland,  Maine. 
Charles  Edward  Jefferson  (Congregational),  New 
York  City. 

Noble  S.  Elderkin  (Congregational),  Oak  Park,  111. 
D wight  P.  Breed  (Congregational),  Chicago,  111. 
William  A.  Prosser  (United  Peoples  Church),  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

A  more  significant  list  than  the  above  could  be 
compiled  of  the  churches  who  are  willing  to  practice 
their  boasted  claim  of  a  free  pulpit  and  the  open  mind. 
How  many  church  members  are  there  who  are  willing 
to  allow  their  preache-rs  the  freedom  of  expression 
which  they  themselves  practice  every  day  inside  and 
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outside  of  church  walls.  The  action  of  the  society  at 
Summit,  New  Jersey,  is  an  interesting  case  in  point. 
Summit  is  situated  fairly  within  the  munition  belt  and 
near  the  financial  center  of  a  country  which  has  grown 
sadly  rich  on  the  profits  of  war,  and  still  the  trustees  of 
this  society  have  gone  on  record  in  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

While  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  congregation  are  not 
in  agreement  with  his  views  regarding  peace  and  war,  they 
believe  in  a  broad  tolerance  of  opinion  and  in  freedom  of  pul- 
pit utterance. 

Nothing  that  Doctor  Doan  has  said  is  capable  of  inter- 
pretation as  treason  or  disloyalty  to  his  country. 

The  Trustees  believe  that  there  is  more  danger  today  in 
attempts  to  suppress  honest  opinion  than  there  is  in  a  frank 
and  free  expression  of  sincere  pacifism. 

Let  us  not  see  the  ghost  of  Benedict  Arnold  in  every 
phrase  which  is  not  sufficiently  warlike  to  satisfy,  our  emo- 
tions. Let  us  rather  respect  an  honest  man  whether  he  agrees 
with  us  or  not.  In  short,  while  fighting  one  form  of  tyranny, 
let  us  beware  lest  we  build  up  another. 

The  Trustees  have  no  thought  of  accepting  Doctor  Doan's 
offer  to  resign. 


Shall  We  Hang  Our  Quakers  Again? 


Among  the  Pacifists  are  certajrily  some  whose  con- 
science will  bid  them  go  to  prison,  if  need  be,  rather 
than  go  to  war  even  against  a  nation  threatening 
"Belgium"  treatment  to  the  world  unless  it  submits. 
Let  us  be  glad  that  there  are.  We  need  examples 
of  that  particular  l<ind  of  bravery,  and  there  won't 
be  so  many  of  them  that  the  risk  will  be  great.  The 
large  majority  of  us  believe  in  the  justice  and  neces- 
sity of  vising  war  to  curb  a  nation  like  that,  just  as 
we  believe  in  the  necessity  and  justice  of  using  force 
to  curb  an  individual  claiming  the  right  to  rob  and 
murder  his  neighbors.  What  shall  we  the  majority 
do  with  our  "conscientious  objectors"? 

Let  us  be  just  to  them;  deep-sighted  and  far-sighted 
enough  to  recognize  that  their  choice  of  the  prison, 
if  it  has  to  be  made,  is  sacrifice  for  the  ideal,  and  for 
the  same  ideal  that  is  ours, — the  ultimate  peace ;  that 
by  loyally  suffering  for  that  ideal  in  their  way,  they, 
too,  will  be  patriots  serving  the  country, — serving  it 
as  bravely,  and  in  the  far  end  as  efficiently,  as  those 
who  find  the  opportunity  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  for 
it  in  the  trenches.  Let  us  also  be  zvise  for  ourselves 
in  the  matter.  What  good  does  it  dq  England  to 
imprison  two  thousand  young  men  who  are  of  the 
moral  calibre  to  choose  prison  and  obloquy  rather  than 
disobey  conscience?  It  is  like  burning  seed-corn  that 
has  taken  the  prize.  The  martyr-conscience  often  goes 
with  unwisdom, — and  not  inevitably  with  modesty ! 
But  it  is  the  quintessence  of  character.  If  joined  with 
the  messianic  spirit,  it  can  do  harm  as  well  as  good ; 
and  there  are  messianic,  not  to  say  belligerent,  Paci- 
fists. But  two  thousand  men  of  the  martyr-conscience 
are  likely  to  be  worth  more  to  their  country  in  the 
course  of  their  lives  than  twenty  thousand  men  of 
the  ordinary  crowd-conscience, — more  to  good  citi- 
zenship, more  to  the  common  weal.  England  at  this 
moment  is  sending  delegates  here,  in  part,  it  is  said, 
to  confess  war-mistakes  she  has  made,  that  we  may 
escape  them ;  can  we  not  send  them  back  lessoned 
by  our  common-sense  to  escape  one  more  error  them- 
selves, and  to  know  a  good  thing  when  they  have  it? 

The  early  Quakers,  being  much  afflicted  with  the 


messianic  conscience,  were  very  cantankerous  and  mad- 
dening saints ;  but  our  Puritan  forefathers,  a  little 
afflicted  that  way  themselves,  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  find  some  better  way  to  utilize  them  than 
by  hanging.  The  time  came  when  the  fathers  thought 
so  themselves,  and  hung  their  own  heads  at  the 
memory.  A  sense  of  humor  might  have  saved  both 
the  hangings.  Yankee  ingenuity  today  ought  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  a  genuine  "conscientious  objec- 
tor" from  the  other  kind,  and  to  find  some  better  way 
to  utilize  him  than  by  calling  him  bad  names  and  hav- 
ing him  break  stone  in  prison.  Whoever  calls  "cow- 
ard" to  such  a  man  is  really  showing  himself  the 
creature  who  shares  with  man  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing two  ears — only  longer.  In  our  present  war-stress 
the  only  man  in  the  country  who  has  had  a  chance 
as  yet  to  be  "brave,"  is  the  Pacifist!  It  has  taken 
superior  judgment  perhaps,  but  no  courage,  so  far, 
to  go  with  the  multitude.  When  the  Squire  of  Oyster 
Bay  starts  for  the  other  side  with  his  legion,  his  fol- 
lowers' chance  for  that  will  begin, — -unless  it  takes 
"courage"  to  set  up  a  Pacifist  as  a  dummy  Prussian 
and  train  for  the  front  by  bullyragging  him.  Who- 
ever calls  "treason"  to  such  a  man  shows  that  his 
own  conceptions  of  patriotism  are  limited.  Suppose 
the  "traitor's"  ideas  are  pure  mistake,  his  is  a  far 
less  dangerous  mistake  than  much  of  the  head-line 
patriotism  and  over-night  wisdom  on  great  economic 
and  war  policies,  for  which  we  pay  a  cent  at  the  news- 
stand every  morning. 

What  shall  we  do  with  him,  then?  If  very  ob- 
streperous,— well,  wait  till  he  is.  As  Pacifist,  it 
will  only  be  word-dynamite,  anyway.  Don't  imprison 
and  don't  bullyrag.  Leave  him  loose,  let  him  talk, 
let  him  write ;  let  him  bullyrag  us,  as  some  of  him 
will, — some  of  her,  also ;  and  put  it  up  to  his  honor 
and  hers  to  "do  their  bit"  for  the  country  --in  some 
way,  when  the  brothers  in  khaki  go  to  the  front. 
And  then  watch !  Most  of  such  "cowards"  and  such 
"traitors"  will  be  found  already  doing  two  bits  apiece 
and  something  over,  to  make  good.  As  for  the 
others,  if  any  there  be,  we  might  find  a  use  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  recipe  at  last,  and  be  "too  proud  to  fight" 
or  molest  them !  Not  to  have  been  in  their  War  in 
some  way  for  the  uplift  of  man  will  be  punishment 
enough  for  every  one  with  a  conscience  for  the  rest 
of  his  unnatural  days. 

If  our  Government,  among  other  war-wastes,  is 
foolish  enough  to  send  citizens  to  prison  for  a  surplus 
of  conscience  (the  real  thing),  then  there  will  simply 
be  tivo  chances  to  win  the  "croix-de-guerre," — one 
chance  in  the  prison,  and  one  in  the  trenches.  Thank 
God,  many  will  be  won  in  both  places  by  our  Ameri- 
can youth  !  And  when  the  War  is  over,  and  Peace  is 
safe,  safer  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  sanity  and  good 
humor  and  joy  come  back,  and  bravery  and  loyalty 
and  self-sacrifice  are  remembered  for  praise,  the  con- 
sistent Pacifist  will  come  in  for  honor  and  gratitude 
as  well  as  the  Soldier.  Garrison,  the  Pacifist,  who  was 
several  kinds  of  a  traitor  compared  with  the  Pacifist 
of  today,  was  once  dragged  through  the  streets  with 
a  rope  round  his  waist  by  a  mob  of  Boston's  respecta- 
ble citizens.  Garrison  is  calmly  sitting  in  bronze  today 
on  Boston's  Commonwealth  Avenue.  And  he  is  gaz- 
ing earnestly  towards  the  Soldiers'  Monument  crown- 
ing the  hill  on  Boston  Common.  It  took  them  both, — 
they  did  it  together.  W.  C.  Gannett. 
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A  Pastor's  Declaration 

To  His  Congregation 
By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  of  The  Broad  way  Tabernacle, 
New  York 

We  take  the  liberty  of  printing  entire  Dr.  Jefferson's  frank 
words  to  his  congregation,  not  only  because  it  is  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  position  of  those  much  ridiculed,  and  in 
some  quarters  tabooed  under  the  name  "pacifist,"  but  because 
it  is  one  more  illustration  of  how  a  man  with  convictions  on 
this  or  other  matters  that  run  counter  to  the  convictions  of 
many  of  his  parishioners,  can  maintain  at  once  his  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  his  official  position.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of  ministers  who 
do  not  speak  their  full  minds  in  the  pulpit  on  the  peace  ques- 
tion, not  because  they  are  cowardly,  but  because  they  are  held 
by  a  sense  of  courtesy  or  loyalty  to  the  parishioners  who  help 
support  them.  The  example  of  John  Haynes  Holmes  and  Dr. 
Jefferson  in  New  York  suggests  the  reverse;  a  frank  reveal- 
ment  of  the  minister's  own  convictions  and  as  frank  a  recog- 
nition of  his  people's  right  to  differ  from  him.  The  harmony 
of  suppressed  opinion  savors  of  stupidity  and  death.  The 
harmony  that  comes  from  an  open  recognition  of  the  right  to 
disagree,  the  fellowship  of  difference,  leads  to  progress  and 
to  power.  We  rejoice  in  the  power  that  radiates  in,  from 
and  through  the  words  of  Dr.  Jefferson.  A  free  man  in  a 
free  pulpit  is  the  demand  of  the  hour.  The  people  perish 
where  there  is  no  open  vision. — Ed. 


Our  American  world  is  increasingly  agitated  and 
torn  by  the  great  war.  The  skies  have  for  several 
weeks  been  growing  constantly  darker.  Men  are  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  on  every  phase  of  the  great 
problem  with  which  our  government  has  to  deal.  Un- 
fortunately large  sections  of  our  best  people  have  the 
least  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  daily  press — with 
noteworthy  and  honorable  e.xceptions — can  usually  be 
counted  on  to  shout  for  big  armies  and  navies,  and  in 
time  of  popular  excitement  to  urge  the  nation  to  war. 
Clever  writers  with  a  gift  of  phrasing  set  themselves 
up  as  instructors  in  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  and  dic- 
tate to  government  the  course  it  ought  to  pursue. 
Men  who  believe  in  patience  and  sacrifice  are  carica- 
tured and  slandered.  Amateur  dabblers  in  world-poli- 
tics, omniscient  counsellors  of  national  policy,  sit  in 
newspaper  offices  and  speak  with  the  oracular  finality 
of  Jove.  Reporters  move  to  and  fro  through  the  city 
seeking  the  most  radical  utterances  of  the  extremists. 
These  receive  a  place  on  the  first  page.  Words  of 
prudence  and  moderation  are  perverted  and  flouted. 
Meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  checking  precipitate 
action  are  not  noticed  at  all,  or  the  words  of  the 
speakers  are  twisted  and  garbled.  In  this  way  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  a  whole  city  is  united  on  a 
certain  course  of  action,  that  all  men  of  influence 
and  good  sense  are  to  be  found  on  one  side.  The. 
dissenters  are  painted  black,  pilloried  for  the  detesta- 
tion^of  all  right  thinking  men.  If  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  breathes  forth  threatenings  and  slaughter,  his 
words  are  swiftly  recorded  and  telegraphed  to  all 
parts  of  the  land.  If  perchance  anything  violent  or 
frenzied  gets  said  in  the  pulpit,  the  whole  world  is 
told  of  it  the  next  morning.  In  this  way  the  impres- 
sion is  created  in  the  minds  of  the  unreflecting,  that 
the  Christian  church  has  ceased  to  preach  peace  and 
is  committed  to  war.  The  lurid  utterances  of  two 
or  three  clergymen  in  a  great  city  can  by  the  dex- 
terous manipulation  of  the  newspapers  be  made  to 
seem  to  be  the  message  of  the  universal  church  of 
Christ..  The  fact  is  that  the  Christian  church  is  never 
fairly  represented  by  the  men  who  say  things  which 
furnish  headlines  for  the  daily  papers.    For  one  man 


who  excites  attention  by  his  vivid  rhetoric  there  are 
a  hundred  men  who  go  quietly  on  their  way,  preach- 
ing the  principles  for  which  Christ  died  on  the  cross. 
\\'liile  a  minister  here  and  there  speaks  as  though  he 
had  been  trained  in  the  camp  of  Caesar,  there  are  a 
hundred  others  who  give  evidence  by  their  words 
and  conduct  that  they  have  been  with  Jesus.  The 
Metropolitan  pulpit  has  often  been  presented  in  a 
false  light  to  the  outside  world  by  the  newspaper 
exploitation  of  a  few  of  its  representatives.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  no  one  man  or  a  dozen  men  have 
a  right  to  speak  for  the  attitude  and  convictions  of 
the  pulpit  of  Greater  New  York.  In  some  future 
generation,  historians  in  search  of  information  con- 
cerning the  attitude  of  the  New  York  pulpit  to  the 
great  questions  in  debate  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1917,  may  after  consulting  the  files  of  the  New  York 
l)apers,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  at  that  time  nearly 
all  the  ministers  of  the  city  were  flaming  militarists, 
eagerly  clamoring  for  war,  and  that  if  there  were 
any  dissenting  voices  they  were  too  feeble  and  too 
insignificant  to  be  heard.  It  is  for  the  guidance  of 
the  future  historian  of  New  York  City  in  general,  and 
of  New  York  church  life  and  thought  in  particular, 
that  the  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  has  written  out 
with  considerable  fulness,  a  clear  statement  of  his 
own  position;  a  position  in  which  he  does  not  feel 
he  stands  alone,  but  enjoys  the  fellowship  of  a  con- 
siderable company  of  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  also  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of  laymen  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  following  editorial  was  writ- 
ten on  March  31,  1917. 

For  over  twenty  years  the  pastor  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  has  been  a  confirmed  and  enthusiastic  Pac- 
ifist, in  the  sense  that  he  has  considered  war  irra- 
tional and  inhuman,  and  has  believed  that  interna- 
tional disputes  ought  to  be,  and  can  be  settled  in  some 
better  way;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  rulers 
and  statesmen  and  citizens  to  seek  diligently  until 
that  better  way  has  been  found.  He  has  never  at 
any  time  been  a  Quaker  or  a  Tolstoian,  for  he  has 
always  conceded  that  there  may  arise  situations  in 
which  a  nation  ought  to  defend  itself  by  force  of 
arms.  He  has  always  believed  that  a  Christian  man 
may  justifiably  defend  his  home  and  his  wife  and 
children  against  the  intrusion  of  a  crazy  man,  or  a 
drunken  man,  or  a  depraved  man  intent  on  destruc- 
tion, even  at  the  cost  of  the  intruder's  life.  Believ- 
ing this,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  grant  that  a  nation 
has  the  right  to  protect  the  national  homestead  against 
the  attacks  of  any  group  of  armed  men  which  may 
endeavor  to  break  in.  He  has  never  therefore  been 
what  is  known  as  a  peace-at-any-price  man.  He  is 
willing  to  pay  an  exceedingly  high  price  for  peace, 
such  as  the  sufferings  of  wounded  pride,  and  the 
chagrin  of  thwarted  plans,  and  the  temporary  surren- 
der of  national  rights.  But  a  militarist  should  not 
criticize  the  high  price  which  the  pacifist  is  willing 
to  pay,  because  the  price  which  the  militarist  is  will- 
ing to  pay  is  still  higher. 

The  pastor  has  not  found  in  the  New  Testament 
any  clear  teaching  of  Jesus  or  his  apostles  on  war. 
Whether  a  nation  may  ever  use  physical  force  for  the 
attainment  of  moral  ends  was  a  question  which  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  never  faced  or  discussed.  It  lay  outside 
the  circle  of  his  immediate  concern.  There  is  no  sen- 
tence or  act  of  his  which  can  be  fairly  quoted  either 
by  the  pacifist  or  the  militarist  as  decisive  for  or 
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against  the  use  of  physical  force  for  the  attainment 
of  righteous  ends.  When  a  man  uses  Jesus'  dealing 
with  the  hucksters  in  the  temple  as  a  proof  that  Chris- 
tianity sanctions  war,  he  shows  mental  confusion. 
There  is  no  sort  of  parallelism  between  the  use  of  a 
hastily  improvised  whip  in  driving  a  few  steers  and 
sheep  out  of  a  building,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  boys  in  an  efifort  to  settle  an  international  quarrel. 
That  Jesus  ever  struck  a  human  being  is  an  assump- 
tion of  a  man  hard  pressed  in  an  argument,  and  for 
which  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  anywhere 
in  the  Scriptures.  And  even  if  he  had  struck  with  a 
whip  a  miscreant  who  had  pushed  himself  into  a  place 
where  he  had  no  right  to  go,  even  then  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  christian  religion  sanctions  the  prac- 
tice of  blowing  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  to  shreds 
by  howitzers.  Equally  mistaken,  at  least  so  the  pastor 
of  the  Tabernacle  has  long  thought  and  still  thinks, 
is  the  argument  to  prove  that  in  no  circumstances 
is  the  use  of  physical  force  for  moral  ends  justifiable, 
because  of  Jesus'  exhortation :  "Resist  not  evil." 
Evil  must  be  constantly  resisted  by  spiritual  means, 
and  whether  it  may  not  at  times  in  the  interests  of 
love  be  rightly  resisted  by  physical  means,  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  the  New  Testament  does  not  address 
itself,  and  the  answer  to  which  must  be  found  by  each 
generation,  seeking  divine  guidance,  in  dealing  with 
the  practical  problems  which  the  evolution  of  hu- 
manity presents. 

But  while  ready  to  concede  the  theoretical  right  of 
a  nation  to  engage  in  war,  the  pastor  of  the  Taber- 
nacle has  never  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  discuss- 
ing that  question,  or  of  harping  on  the  thesis  that 
there  are  some  things  worse  than  war.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  ready  to  repeat  the  smooth  and  con- 
ventional and  accepted  thing,  and  there  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  a  man  who  wants  to  make  his  life 
courit  for  most  should  waste  his  time  in  joining  in 
this  commonplace  chorus.  It  is  better  that  he  should 
say  things  which  most  men  are  not  willing  to  say. 
Even  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  worse  things  than 
war,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  them,  and  more- 
over what  the  world  has  most  -needed  to  have  dis- 
cussed within  the  last  generation  is  not  the  possible 
circumstances  under  which  war  may  be  justified,  but 
,some  possible  scheme  by  which  wars  may  be  reduced 
or  entirely  avoided.  It  has  seemed  to  him  absurd 
that  nations  should  call  themselves  Christian,  and  that 
rulers  and  statesmen  should  count  themselves  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  millions  of  men  should 
enroll  themselves  under  the  banner  of  sacrificial  love, 
and  that  no  strenuous,  and  successful  efifort  should  be 
made  to  cast  ofif  the  military  ideals  and  customs  in- 
herited from  the  ancient  heathen  world.  Swollen  ar- 
mies and  navies  have  long  been,  in  his  judgment, 
the  scandal  of  Christendom,  and  the  most  formidable 
of  all  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  For  many 
years,  therefore,  he  has  given  himself  to  the  study 
of  militarism  in  all  its  phases  and  ramifications,  and 
the  results  of  his  studies  have  been  given  to  the  world 
in  two  volumes :  "Christianity  and  International 
Peace,"  and  "What  the  War  is  Teaching."  Maga-, 
zine  articles  of  his,  such  as  "The  Delusion  of  Mili- 
tarism," "The  Nemesis  of  Armaments,"  "Three  Men 
Behind  the  Guns,"  and  his  sermon  on  "The  Cause 
of  the  War,"  have  been  circulated  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new.  It 


has  been  his  effort  to  concentrate  public  attention 
upon  the  running  sore  of  the  world,  and  to  create 
in  men's  hearts  not  only  a  deeper  horror  of  human 
slaughter,  but  also  an  implacable  opposition  to  the 
colossal  folly  and  extravagance  of  armed  peace. 

What  will  a  pacifist  do  with  his  principles  in  a  crisis 
such  as  that  in  which  our  nation  now  finds  itself? 
So  numerous  are  the  misunderstandings  concerning 
the  attitude  of  pacifists,  and  so  virulent  is  the  abuse 
which  is  at  present  heaped  upon  them  by  the  capital- 
ist press,  that  the  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  feels  he 
owes  it  to  himself,  and  his'  church,  and  the  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  throughout  the  country 
who  have  accepted  the  ideas  which  he  has  promul- 
gated in  his  writings  and  addresses,  to  state  clearly 
what  his  present  position  is.  These  are  days  of  dark- 
ness and  confusion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
it  is  wise  to  think  or  do.  Thousands  of  Christian 
men  and  women  are  eager  to  do  the  right  thing,  if 
only  they  can  find  out  what  the  right  thing  is.  In  a 
time  when  good  men  are  much  divided,  and  the  wisest 
men  find  it  difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  next  step 
to  take,  it  behooves  us  all  to  speak  with,  humihty, 
and  to  think  with  charity  of  those  who  differ  from 
us.  No  man  can  speak  with  direct  authority  from 
God.  No  man  or  group  of  men  has  received  a  reve- 
lation as  to  what  the  will  of  heaven  is.  The  most 
which  any  of  us  can  say  is  what  Paul  said  in  the 
presence  of  a  perplexing  problem:  "I  have  no  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord;  yet  I  give  my  judgment." 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
states  his  position  at  the  present  time. 

First  of  all,  he  claims  it  as  one  of  his  inalienable 
rights  as  an  American  citizen  to  have  his  own  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  governmental  action.  He 
claims  the  privilege  of  dissenting  from  the  President, 
and  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  from 
the  Senate,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  these  officials 
depart  from  the  course  which  is  best.  Not  only  must 
he  think  for  himself,  but  he  must  speak — at  least  up 
to  the  hour  in  which  war  is  officially  declared.  Till 
then  he  claims  the  right  to  criticize  any  act  of  any 
governmental  official  from  the  President  down.  He 
conceives  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen 
to  do  what  lies  in  his  power  to  keep  his  government 
from  blundering  and  to  hold  it  up  to  high  ideals. 
This,  to  him,  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  patriot- 
ism. A  man  shows  his  love  for  his  country  by  giv- 
ing his  country  the  results  of  his  own  most  earnest 
thinking.  The  government  has  a  right  to  every  man's 
best.  A  man  is  recreant  to  his  duty  to  his  country 
if  he  holds  back,  especially  in  time  of  crisis,  his  judg- 
ment on  measures  which  are  fraught  with  immeas- 
urable consequences  to  our  generation  and  to  the  gen- 
erations which  are  to  follow.  It  is  a  habit  of  our 
voluble  and  irresponsible  press  to  try  to  close  the 
mouths  of  all  who  do  not  think  in  its  way.  No  true 
American  will  ever  allow  himself  to  be  browbeaten 
into  silence  by  the  falsehoods  of  a  coterie  of  clever 
writers  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  slander  and 
abuse.  It  is  easy  for  anonymous  mud-slingers  to  call 
other  men  copperheads  and  traitors,  but  this  is  proof 
of  their  moral  degradation,  and  destroys  their  claim 
to  the  right  to  guide  the  public  in  any  cause  what- 
ever. Men  who  love  their  country  will  stand  at  this 
time  by  their  rights,  no  matter  what  the  newspaper 
hierarchy  thinks  or  says.  It  is  one  of  the  interesting 
phenomena  of  these  excited  times,  that  the  very  pa- 
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pers  which  eulogize  a  little  group  of  socialists  in  Ger- 
many for  their  heroism  in  standing  out  as  critics  of 
their  government,  have  nothing  but  calumny  and  vi- 
tuperation for  the  men  in  this  country  who  stand 
up  in  the  face  of  vilification  for  things  which,  they 
believe  to  be  right  and  true.  And  it  is  also  amusing 
to  note  how  plausible  is  the  action  of  the  munition 
makers  and  the  money  lenders  and  the  defense  com- 
mittees in  bringing  to  bear  upon  Congress  the  utmost 
amount  of  pressure  possible,  and  how  infamous  it  is 
for  the  men  who  dissent  from  the  lords  of  the  press, 
to  attempt  to  interfere,  either  by  petition  or  pilgrim- 
age, with  the  operations  of  Congress  in  the  legitimate 
discharge  of  its  duties.  In  other  words,  we  have  a 
press  which  would  muzzle  and  gag  every  man  who 
is  not  willing  to  sing  the  song  in  the  key  which  the 
press  has  sounded.    All  this  in  free  America! 

The  pastor  also  claims  the  right  to  refuse  to  sign 
any  declaration  of  his  allegiance  to  his  country,  at 
the  dictation  of  any  group  of  over-excited  individ- 
uals. Exhortations  to  a  formal  and  public  declara- 
tion of  loyalty,  he  considers  an  impertinence,  and  he 
resents  them  no  matter  from  whom  the  exhortations 
come.  What  he  will  not  sign  himself,  he  refuses  to 
ask  his  people  to  sign.  The  loyalty  declaration  which 
has  been  circulated  of  late  throughout  this  city  is 
objectionable,  not  so  much  because  of  what  it  says, 
but  because  of  what  it  implies,  and  because  of  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  used.  It  implies  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  worked  all  their  lives  for  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  America  need  to  give  evidence, 
whenever  officious  persons  say  so,  of  their  loyalty 
to  their  country  by  signing  an  affidavit,  and  these 
papers  being  signed  can  be  easily  used  as  evidence 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  favor  war,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  may  dash  ahead 
assured  of  enthusiastic  approval.  It  is  in  just  such 
ways  that  nations  are  stampeded  into  dangerous 
courses.  A  few  hot-heads  rush  ahead,  fill  the  air 
with  their  patrotic  howling,  stir  the  crowd  into  fever- 
ish frenzy,  and  before  one  is  aware  of  it  the  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  a  course  which  is  not  approved 
by  the  sanest  and  noblest  men  of  the  country.  One 
should  sign  no  paper  in  these  critical  times  without 
making  sure  of  all  that  the  paper  involves,  and  of  the 
purpose  which  it  is  going  to  be  made  to  serve. 

From  the  beginning  until  now,  the  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  has  been  opposed  to  the  United  States 
entering  upon  a  war  with  Germany.  This  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  love  on  his  part  for  the  present  Ger- 
man government.  From  the  start  his  sympathies  have 
been  with  the  Entente  Allies.  He  never  has  been 
neutral  a  single  hour.  He  deprecated  the  exhortation 
of  President  Wilson  to  the  American  people  to  re- 
main neutral  in  feeling  and  thought.  He  repudiated 
the  President's  assertion  that  we  Americans  are  not 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  war.  That  is  a  matter 
in  which  every  thoughtful  American  ought  to  be  pro- 
foundly interested.  One  nation  is  more  responsible 
for  this  war  than  any  other,  and  upon  that  nation 
should  rest  the  hot  condemnation  of  all  men  who 
love  righteousness.  The  trampling  upon  Belgium  was 
one  of  the  most  infamous  and  dastardly  crimes  com- 
mitted by  any  nation  in  a  thousand  years.  If  that  was 
not  wrong,  then  there  has  never  been  a  wrong  thing 
done  upon  our  planet.  The  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
has  a  great  love  for  the  German  people,  Init  he  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  present  German  government. 


He  hopes  that  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  will  be  over- 
thrown. An  emperor,  claiming  to  be  a  Christian, 
who  holds  up  a  bloody  monster  like  Attila  for  the 
imitation  of  his  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  their  depar- 
ture on  an  expedition  to  rob  a  non-Christian  nation 
of  one  of  its  provinces,  because  being  unarmed,  that 
nation  is  unable  to  resist,  is  not  fit  to  sit  on  a  throne. 
He  deserves  the  condemnation  of  mankind,  and  so 
do  his  military  and  naval  advisers.  All  this  is  said 
to  make  it  clear  that  pacifists  are  not  necessarily  pro- 
Germans.  Many  of  the  most  radical  pacifists  in  the 
country  are  pro-allies,  but  it  is  the  disreputable  trick 
of  many  papers  to  paint  the  pacifists  as  all  pro-Ger- 
mans. They  know  that  the  German  government  is 
odious  to  the  most  of  our  people,  and  in  order  to  make 
pacifists  odious  they  link  them  up  with  the  German 
cause.  It  is  an  old  dodge  of  unscrupulous  men,  to 
ride  rough  shod  over  those  who  venture  to  dififer  from 
them.  If  you  cannot  meet  a  man  by  fair  argument, 
then  knock  him  down  and  trample  on  him!  In  spite, 
then,  of  all  that  the  papers  have  said  or  may  say, 
the  hearts  of  the  majority  of  the  pacifists  of  this 
country  have  always  been  and  still  are  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies. 

If  this  be  true,  then  why  not  favor  our  entering 
the  war  against  Germany  ? 

The  answer  is,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fight  a  great 
military  empire  like  Germany.  We  should  never  think 
of  doing  it  if  she  were  free  to  strike  us  with  her  full 
strength,  and  we  should  not  think  of  doing  it  now 
that  her  hands  are  tied.  We  are  not  prepared  for 
war.  It  is  our  glory  that  we  are  not.  We  are  not 
a  warlike  people.  It  is  our  high  distinction  that  we 
are  not.  We  are  not  the  match  for  Germany  on  the 
field  of  battle.  For  this  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud.  We  cannot  meet  her,  without  enormous  prep- 
aration, on  equal  terms  either  on  the  land  or  on  the 
sea.  This  is  a  cause  for  gratitude.  The  world  needs 
a  mighty  nation  like  our  own  which  lacks  mihtary 
efficiency.  We  have  gone  on  our  conquering  way  for 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  without  either  an  army 
or  a  navy,  and  the  future  belongs  to  the  nations  which 
do  not  arm.  The  pacifists  who  for  a  decade  have 
protested  against  the  ship-building  programs  of  the 
navalists,  and  who  have  opposed  radical  increases  in 
the  United  States  army,  find  themselves  now  in  an 
embarrassing  situation,  if  under  the  pressure  of  pop- 
ular clamor  they  advocate  war  with  Germany.  The 
militarists  have  a  right  to  turn  upon  them  and  say: 
"You  did  your  utmost  to  prevent  securing  adequate 
equipment,  and  now  you  are  thrusting  the  nation  into 
war  all  unprepared!"  The  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
does  not  intend  to  be  caught  in  any  such  inconsistency. 
He  has  constantly  opposed  huge  military  and  naval 
equipment  because  he  did  not  want  our  republic  to 
fight.  He  was  sure  that  if  it  was  fully  equipped, 
it  would  fight,  and  to  make  it  easier  for  it  to  be  kept 
in  the  path  of  peace,  he  has  deprecated  every  increase 
in  army  and  navy.  If  the  United  States  intends  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  engaging  in  European  wars,  then 
of  course  the  militarist  is  right,  and  we  should  have 
the  biggest  navy  afloat,  and  should  have  an  army  of 
several  millions  of  men.  But  if  we  are  to  be  a  peace- 
maker, and  not  a  warmaker,  if  we  are  to  show  the 
nations  of  Europe  a  more  excellent  way,  then  it  be- 
hooves us  to  work  in  season  and  out  of  season  to 
keep  the  peace.  Men  who  so  jauntily  favor  war  with 
Germany  do  not  realize  the  risk  involved  in  the  course 
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they  urge.  If  by  chance  Great  Britain  should  go 
down,  then  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  full  venge- 
ance of  the  empire  whose  wrath  we  had  provoked. 
If  the  allies  win,  then  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  should 
have  a  nation  in  Europe  burning  with  resentment 
against  us,  and  against  which  we  must  be  prepared, 
it  may  be  for  generations  to  come.  When  a  nation 
enters  a  war,  no  one  knows  what  the  end  will  be. 
War  with  Germany  may  cause  us  the  death  of  five 
hundred  thousand  American  boys,  the  loss  of  biUions 
of  dollars,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  military 
and  naval  establishment  which  may  cost  us  a  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  within  the  next  century.  He  is 
not  a  traitor  to  his  country  who  looks  far  ahead,  and 
who  weighs  carefully  the  possible  consequences  of 
governmental  action.  If  in  a  war  with  Germany  we 
build  up,  as  we  must  if  we  go  to  war,  an  enormous 
military  establishment,  and  a  naval  establishment 
equally  colossal,  if  we  feed  the  maw  of  the  huge 
munition  corporations  until  they  become  even  mightier 
than  they  now  are,  and  if  we  get  tens  of  thousands 
of  military  and  naval  officers  quartered  on  us,  who 
dare  predict  the  day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  this  awful  load!  Republics  cannot  with  safety  carry 
stupendous  armies  on  their  back. 

Furthermore,  a  conglomerate  nation  like  our  own, 
made  up  of  people  from  many  lands  as  yet  imperfectly 
welded  together,  cannot  wisely  make  war  upon  any 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  We  have  too  many 
Britishers  and  British  sympathizers  under  our  flag  for 
us  wisely  to  make  war  upon  Great  Britain,  and  we 
have  too  many  Germans  and  Austrians  and  Hungari- 
ans under  our  flag  to  make  it  wise  for  us  to  declare 
war  against  the  countries  from  which  these  have  come. 
Most  of  these  people  are  truly  loyal  to  their  adopted 
country,  but  their  loyalty  would  count  for  little  if 
war  should  come.  They  would  be  suspected,  lied 
about  and  hated.  Some  of  them  would  be  shamefully 
maltreated,  and  thus  we  should  sow  the  seeds  of  bit- 
terness and  hate  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  our 
fellow  citizens  with  whom  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  live,  for  better  or  for  worse,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  lives.  Our  nation  is  admirably  built 
to  do  the  work  of  a  peacemaker  in  the  world.  As  a 
warmaker,  no  other  country  is  so  handicapped  by  the 
character  of  its  population. 

But  some  one  says,  have  not  our  rights  been  tram- 
pled on,  and  should  not  America  insist  on  her  rights? 
Have  not  Americans  the  right  to  sail  where  they 
please,  at  any  time  they  choose,  and  in  any  vessel 
they  may  select?  And  the  answer  is,  yes.  But  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  insist  on  the  full  exercise  of  one's 
rights.  That  is  true  of  individuals,  and  it  is  true  of 
nations  as  well.  Much  of  the  talk  about  national 
humiliation  and  national  honor,  is  a  survival  of  the 
talk  so  common  in  countries  addicted  to  dueling.  It 
is  time  we  were  learning  to  think  and  talk  in  more 
Christian  ways.  No  nation  can  disgrace  another.  A 
nation  is  disgraced  only  by  itself.  Germany  has  not 
disgraced  Belgium,  although  Belgium  lies  under  Ger- 
many's feet.  Germany  in  trampling  on  Belgium  dis- 
graced herself.  There  are  blood  spots  on  Germany's 
hands  and  feet  which  will  not  be  washed  off  in  a  thou- 
sand years.  Germany  cannot  disgrace  the  United 
States  by  denying  us  for  a  season  our  rights  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  sea.  She  disgraces  herself.  But 
is  it  wise  to  submit  to  injustice?   Sometimes.    It  is 


not  just  for  Great  Britain  to  ransack  our  mail  bags, 
and  read  all  our  letters,  and  cut  out  of  them  every- 
thing which  the  censor  dislikes.  It  vexes  us  to  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  this,  but  it  is  wiser  to  submit 
to  it  than  to  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain  has  established  a  cruiser  blockade,  and  our 
government  has  pronounced  it  "illegal  and  indefen- 
sible." It  is  exasperating  to  submit  to  it,  but  it  is 
wiser  to  submit  than  to  make  war  just  now  against 
Great  Britain.  Germany  has  established  a  submarine 
blockade.  Our  government  has  declared  it  to  be  ille- 
gal and  inhuman.  It  is  galling  to  submit  to  it,  but 
it  is  better  to  submit  to  it,  so  millions  of  Americans 
think,  than  to  become  involved  in  war  with  Germany. 

But  is  not  Germany  slaughtering  non-combatants? 
Is  she  not  drowning  men,  women  and  children  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war?  Yes.  She  does 
this  in  her  determination  to  starve  England.  England 
also  is  striving  to  starve  Germany.  It  is  a  devilish 
thing  to  do,  because  in  time  of  famine  it  is  the  inva- 
lids and  little  children  and  their  mothers  who  suc- 
cumb first.  England  is  trying  to  kill  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Germany.  It  is  perfectly  legal  to  do  this, 
but  it  is  devilish.  International  law  allows  it,  but  it 
is  devilish  nevertheless.  Many  nations  have  done  this, 
but  it  remains  devilish.  Germany  did  it  when  she 
besieged  Paris,  but  it  was  entirely  devilish.  Germany 
would  starve  any  nation  today  if  it  were  in  her  power, 
in  order  to  win  victory.  She  is  ready  to  do  all  sorts 
of  devilish  things.  So  is  Great  Britain.  Starving 
German  women  and  children  on  the  land  is  just  as 
devilish  as  drowning  English  women  and  children  in 
the  sea.  The  British  blockade  is  illegal  and  indefen- 
sible and  also  devilish ;  and  the  German  blockade  is 
illegal  and  indefensible  and  likewise  devilish.  Both 
blockades  interfere  with  our  rights.  Great  Britain 
captures  our  property — Germany  sinks  it.  What  shall 
we  do?  Pitch  in  and  fight?  Millions  of  Americans 
say.  No.  Newspapers  are  megaphones  and  loud- 
voiced  self-anointed  patriots  shout  through  them  in 
tones  which  make  the  crowd  think  that  it  is  listening 
to  the  voice  of  God.  Fortunately  New  York  papers 
are  not  taken  seriously  outside  of  this  city.  They 
are  despised  in  the  West  and  distrusted  in  the  South. 
The  American  people  are  sound  in  mind  and  heart. 
They  are  not  fat  and  cowardly  because  they  do  not 
shout  for  war.  They  are  simply  sensible.  The  young 
men  in  the  colleges  who  work  for  peace  are  not  mol- 
lycoddles. They  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  better 
day.  These  newspaper  traducers  of  their  country- 
men do  not  know  America.  They  are  Prussianized, 
and  what  they  are  just  now  teaching  is  the  gospel 
of  Potsdam.  It  is  always  noble  to  give  up  our  rights 
if  by  giving  them  up  we  can  get  the  world  on.  A 
nation  is  justified  in  surrending  for  a  season  its  rights, 
if  by  surrendering  them  it  can  advance  the  moral 
welfare  of  mankind.  It  is  easy  for  a  nation  to  go 
to  war.  Nations  have  always  done  it.  The  world 
waits  for  a  nation  that  will  have  courage  under  ex- 
treme provocation  not  to  fight.  Self-sacrifice  is 
beautiful  in  individuals.  It  is  also  beautifiil  in  na- 
tions. The  man  who  always  insists  on  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  rights  is  a  man  not  greatly  to  be  ad- 
mired. One  has  a  right  to  pass  through  the  street 
in  which  he  lives  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  the  night, 
but  if  all  of  his  neighbors  are  engaged  in  a  knock- 
down fight,  making  a  free  use  of  guns  and  clubs  in 
front  of  his  front  door,  he  will  stay  out  of  that  street 
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if  necessary  for  a  week.  He  is  not  a  coward  for  do- 
ing this.  He  does  it  because  by  exercising  his  reason, 
he  concludes  that  he  can  do  the  world  more  good  by 
living  than,  by  getting  killed  in  a  brawl.  But  some 
one  says:  Would  it  not  be  his  duty  to  join  himself 
to  the  poHce,  and  do  his  part  in  putting  down  the 
disturbance?  Is  it  not  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the 
United  States  to  join  the  allies  in  order  to  overcome 
Germany  and  thus  restore  law  and  order  to  the  world  ? 
The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  world  police  to  which 
we  can  join  ourselves.  If  there  were,  we  certainly  ought 
to  do  it.  But  there  is  none,  and  for  the  lack  of  it. 
the  Christian  nations  stand  everlastingly  condemned. 
It  was  their  duty  long  ago  to  spend  the  "brain  of  their 
best  men,  and  the  money  of  their  people  in  devising 
ways  for  settling  disputes  without  resorting  to  or- 
ganized slaughter.  It  was  their  duty  to  organize  the 
world,  and  establish  a  supreme  court,  and  build  up 
a  police  force  to  enforce  its  decisions.  Instead  of 
doing  this  the  Christian  nations  have  gone  on,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  with  the  costly  and  stupid 
foolery  of  military  drill.  They  now  pay  the  price  of 
their  folly.  There  is  no  world  police  force,  and  the 
war  is  a  brawl  in  the  dark. 

But  is  not  Germany  the  culprit  in  this  brawl,  and 
should  not  the  United  States  assist  in  handcuffing  her 
and  putting  her  where  she  belongs  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  Tabernacle  pastor  that  Germany 
is  the  most  guilty  participant  in  this  war,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  other  nations  are  guiltless.  When 
one  studies  the  size  of  the  French  and  Russian  ar- 
mies in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  and 
compares  their  total  with  the  army  of  Germany,  one 
is  not  longer  surprised  that  the  German  people  were 
willing  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  support  of  their 
army.  And  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  Great  Britain 
has  always  clung  to  the  barbarous  and  antiquated 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  capture  of  private  property 
at  sea  in  time  of  war,  a  doctrine  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  nabobs  of  the  British  navy,  although  con- 
demned by  the  leading  business  men  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  not  hard  to  account  for  the  growth  of  the  Ger- 
man navy.  It  is  surprising  that  anyone  acquainted 
with  European  history  during  the  last  forty  years 
should  fail  to  see  that  all  the  nations  contributed  to 
create  the  situation  out  of  which  this  war  came,  and 
it  is  also  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  who  has  studied 
with  care  the  official  documents  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1914,  can  escape  the  conclusion  that 
for  the  precipitation  of  the  war  Germany  is  the  most 
responsible.  It  is  a  European  war,  and  while  the 
hearts  of  Americans  are  largely  with  the  Entente 
AUies,  there  are  millions  of  us  who  feel  that  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  depart  from 
its  traditional  policy  and  involve  us  in  problems  and 
perils  of  such  dimensions  that  they  run  completely 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  sight.  The  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  one  of  the  vast  multitude  who  believe 
that  his  country  can  do  most  for  law  and  order,  for 
human  welfare  and  progress  at  this  awful  crisis  in 
human  history  by  refusing  to  imbrue  its  hands  with 
German  blood. 

The  militarists  of  the  country  who  have  all  along 
been  in  favor  of  military  universal  service  are  now 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  disturbed  condition 
of  the  public  mind,  to  push  forward  the  project 
which  is  ever  dear  to  their  hearts.  Switzerland  has 
suddenly  become  an  ideal  flaunted  daily  in  the  public 
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eye,  and  all  the  arguments  for  military  service  which 
have  been  current  in  Germany  since  the  days  of  Stein 
are  now  repeated  with  enthusiasm  by  innumerable 
American  editors  and  orators.  It  would  seem  that 
military  drill  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  which  a 
nation  is  heir  to.  It  is  only  through  conscription 
that  a  democracy  can  long  exist!  All  of  the  virtues 
are  developed  by  military  drill,  and  all  the  vices  are 
extirpated!  It  is  amazing  that  America  has  been  so 
slow  to  grasp  the  importance  and  value  of  a  custom 
which  Europe  has  profited  by  so  long!  The  pastor 
of  the  Tabernacle  records  his  emphatic  protest  against 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of  this  pestiferous 
old-world  custom.  It  is  un-American.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  traditions  of  our  nation.  It  is  hateful  to  the 
instincts  of  our  people.  Millions  of  Americans  will 
resist  it  to  the  full  limit  of  their  energy  and  influence. 
A  little  nation  like  Switzerland  is  not  an  example 
for  a  republic  like  ours.  A  small  country  can  drill 
all  its  boys  to  shoot,  without  alarming  its  neighbors. 
If  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Switzerland  were 
drilled  in  military  tactics,  it  would  not  concern  either 
Germany  or  France  or  Italy,  for  little  Switzerland 
^  can  never  be  a  menace  to  any  of  her  big  neighbors. 
But  universal  drill  in  a  nation  of  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  converts  that  nation  at  once  into  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Germany  by  her  drill  has 
made  herself  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  By  her  mili- 
tary efficiency  she  made  herself  feared,  and  then 
hated.  She  is  today  the  most  hated  nation  on  the 
earth.  She  brought  it  on  herself  by  her  everlasting 
military  drill.  The  United  States  by  adopting  the 
Prussian  policy  will  bring  upon  herself  the  Prussian 
fate. 

There  is  a  form  of  universal  service  which  the 
pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  would  like  to  commend  to 
our  government.  Let  us  serve  Europe,  and  let  every 
American  take  a  hand  in  it.  Let  us  save  our  money 
just  now  when  the  European  nations  are  throwing 
their  treasures  into  the  fire,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,' 
let  us  contribute  a  billion,  or  five  billions,  or  even  ten 
billions  of  dollars  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
countries  which  have  been  swept  desolate  by  the  besom 
of  destruction.  Let  the  money  be  voted  from  the 
United  States  treasury,  and  let  every  one  be  taxed 
that  every  one  may  have  a  part  in  this  glorious  work. 
This  would  be  a  form  of  universal  service !  The  mili- 
tarists think  nothing  of  asking  billions  of  dollars  for 
preparing  for  war,  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
carry  on  a  war  after  it  has  begun,  and  all  the  money 
is  raised  by  taxation.  Why  should  pacifists  hesitate 
to  ask  for  a  few  billion  dollars  for  the  saving  of  men, 
just  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  human,  and  that  we 
have  really  heard  the  declaration  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth that  only  he  is  great  who  serves  ? — The  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  N.  Y.,  April,  1917. 


WHO  AM  I?  ONE   


Who  loves  the  men  dying  in  America  in  workshops  of  pre- 
ventable disease  and  needless  accident  as  well  as  those  in 
the  trenches  of  Europe. 

Who  loves  the  women  starving  in  the  north  end  of  Boston 
as  well  as  those  destitute  in  Poland  and  Belgium  and 
Greece. 

Who  loves  the  children  of  the  world  whose  future  in  the 
world  lies  in  the  far-sightedness  of  the  President  of  the 
world?  — F.  G.  N. 
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\   — 

XIII. 

The  Socinii   '  '  « 

Laelius  Socinus  1525-1562  (37) 
Faustus  Socinus  1539-1604  (65) 


"/  retract  nothing.  What  I  was  I  am,  and  by  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  I  shall  he  till  my  last 
breath.  Do  you  zuhat  God  permits!" — Faustus  Socinus. 


A  lesson  on  the  Socinii  is  one  more  centering  in  the 
land  of  terror,  the  storm  land,  where  "burning  for 
Christ's  sake,"  was  rather  a  familiar  industry.  The 
story  of  the  victims  of  liberal  thought  has  been  little 
emphasized  or  appreciated.  A  useful  little  book  in 
this  connection  is  an  English  publication,  "Memorable 
Unitarians,  a  Series  of  Brief  Biographical  Sketches." 
The  series  begins  with  Ulfilas  as  the  first  pioneer  of 
the  Liberal  Faith.  Him  we  studied  last  year.  He  was 
born  311  A.  D.  in  Dacia,  now  known  as  Roumania. 
Ulfilas  was  an  Arian,  a  missionary.  He  was  the  man 
who  invented  a  Gothic  alphabet  and  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Gothic  language,  thereby  laying  the 
foundations  of  Scandinavian,  German  and  English  lit- 
erature. He  was  educated  in  Constantinople,  jour- 
neyed and  worked  not  only  in  his  own  land  but  in 
Roman  territory,  now  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  where  he 
flourished  and  left  an  Arian  form  of  Christianity 
which  perhaps  was  never  quite  extinguished,  but  did 
become  over-laid  with  superstition. 

The  first  name  in  our  list  of  Unitarian  martyrs  is 
that  of  Lewis  Holzer,  a  Swiss  clergyman  who  was  put 
to  death  for  his  Unitarianism  at  Constance  in  1529. 
He  was  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Unitarians  of  modern 
time. 

The  story  of  Catherine  Vogel  is  much  more  appeal- 
ing. Here  was  a  Polish  woman,  born  1539  in  Cracow, 
the  university  town  of  Poland  and  a  most  brilliant 
educational  center.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  goldsmith 
and  her  historian  says  : 

What  a  sad  page  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  that  an  old 
lady  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  possibly  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  be  dragged  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court  on  a  charge  of  apostasy  from  the  Christian 
faith!  Before  her  judges  she  avowed  her  views  of  God  in 
the  following  language :  "I  believe  in  the  existence  of  One 
God,  who  has  created  all  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and 
who  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  human  intellect."  She  also 
denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was  from  eternity  the  Son  of  God. 
She  was  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  by  burning  in  the 
market-place.  She  remained  firm  to  the  last  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  faith,  notwithstanding  the  admonition  and  entreaty 
of  some  who  wished  to  save  her  life.  She  suffered  death 
with  the  most  heroic  courage. 


Laelius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  uncle  and  nephew, 
were  Italians,  Laelius  being  only  fourteen  years  older 
than  his  nephew.  The  father  of  Faustus  was  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  the  family  was  famous  for  learning 
and  for  wealth.  Laelius  is  described  as  "a  very  pious 
and  learned  young  man,  who  was  traveling  on  account 
of  his  faith  in  Christ."  He  was  of  a  quiet,  shrinking, 
kindly  disposition,  who  became  infected  with  the  Ser- 
vetus  heresy.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  in  Ger- 
many and  witnessed  the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  while 
there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it,  neither  is  there  any 
record  of  it.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy,  visited 
the  different  centers  of  thought,  went  to  see  Melanch- 
thon,  probably  knew  Luther,  traveled  from  one  point 
to  another  and  finally  settled  down  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, always  a  free  atmosphere,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  humble  pursuits  of  the  study,  dying  in  the 
prime  of  life  at  thirty-seven. 

The  story  of  Faustus  Socinus  for  English  readers 
has  been  spelled  out  largely  through  the  work  of 
Joseph  H.  Allen  of  blessed  memory  and  Alexander 
Gordon,  the  able  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Bel- 
fast. In  the  early  80's  he  returned  from  a  protracted 
visit  on  the  Continent  where  he  had  unearthed  a  great 
deal  of  fresh  material  on  the  Socinii. 

At  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Faustus  hastened  to  Zu- 
rich and  became  the  inheritor  of  his  uncle's  notes, 
manuscripts  and  library.  After  an  absence  of  about 
three  years  he  returned  to  Italy  and  was  for  twelve 
years  an  attache  of  a  Court  in  Tuscany,  which  time 
he  considered  wasted.  William  Penn  came  under  his 
influence  and  was  pretty  nearly  read  out  of  the  Quaker 
body  on  account  of  his  avowed  interest.  When  called 
a  Socinian  by  his  opponents  he  said : 

I  must  confess  I  have  heard  of  one  Socinus,  of  a  noble 
family  in  Siene,  Italy,  who  about  the  year  1574,  being  a  young 
man,  voluntarily  did  abandon  the  glories,  pleasures  and  hon- 
ours of  the  great  Duke  of  Tuscany's  Court  at  Florence  (that 
noted  place  for  all  worldly  delicacies),  and  became  a  perpet- 
ual exile  for  his  conscience;  whose  parts,  wisdom,  gravity, 
and  just  behaviour  made  him  the  most  famous  with  the  Polo- 
nian  and  Transylvanian  Churches.  And  if  in  anything  I 
acknowledge  the  verity  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  for  the  truth's 
sake,  of  which,  in  many  things,  he  had  a  clearer  prospect 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

Faustus  wrote  much,  traveled  rhuch,  went  the  round 
of  academic  centers,  again  visited  Transylvania,  which 
-would  now  be  called  Austria-Hungary,  and  finally  set- 
tled down  in  Poland,  the  home  of  free  thought,  at  the 
University  town  of  Cracow,  where  he  hoped  he  might 
be  able  to  pursue  his  studies  without  interruption.  He 
did  stay  perhaps  twelve  years  but  Catholic  reac- 
tion was  crowding  free  sentiment  there.  A  con- 
servative band  of  students  became  boistrous,  and  may- 
be half  in  fun,  dragged  him  from  a  bed  of  sickness, 
through  the  gutter,  besmeared  him  with  mud  and  prob- 
ably would  have  ended  his  life  had  not  some  friends, 
maybe  the  police,  interfered,  and  succeeded  in  whisk- 
ing him  out  into  the  country  some  thirty  miles.  A 
nobleman,  Christophe  Morstinius  gave  him  shelter, 
protection  and  a  home  and  two  years  afterwards  gave 
him  his  beautiful  daughter  to  wife.  He  was  forty- 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  Agnes  twelve  or  more 
years  his  junior,  but  the  traditions  are  that  she  was 
very  lovely  and  the  marriage  a  very  happy  one.  Three 
or  four  months  after  the  birth  of  her  child  she  died 
leaving  a  daughter  Agnes,  who  became  the  head  of  a 
numerous  line  of  Unitarian  descendants. 
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When  Faiistus  was  being  dragged  through  the  mud, 
he  was  given  a  chance  to  retract  his  heresy,  but  he 
replied  in  the  words  of  our  text : 

I  retract  nothing;  what  I  was,  I  am,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  I  shall  be  until  my  last  breath.  Do 
you  what  God  permits. 

Among  his  other  bereavements  his  wealth  was  con- 
fiscated ;  he  was  penniless  and  at  last,  hunted  and 
hated,  he  said : 

Weary  and  exhausted,  not  by  life,  but  by  persecution  and 
hardships,  I  hasten  with  jo}'  and  confident  hope  to  the  finish- 
ing of  my  course,  which  assures  me  of  rest  from  trouble  and 
recompense  of  toil. 

He  died  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Meanwhile  he 
had  been  the  inspiration  of  and  dictated  to  a  degree 
what  is  known  in  Unitarian  traditions  as  the  Polish 
Brotherhood,  a  free  community  which  is  logically  and 
chronologically  the  antecedent  of  the  Unitarian  church. 
It  thrived  for  a  hundred  years,  the  members  were  once 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  but  at  last  came  the 
Jesuit  reaction  and  the  college  at  Cracow  was  closed, 
the  printing  house  demolished,  ministers  and  profes- 
sors banished  and  in  1658  came  a  sweeping  order,  de- 
claring that : 

All  those  in  the  realms  of  Poland  who  denied  the  fore- 
eternity  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  who  shall  protect  and  cherish 
its  upholders  and  shall  be  lawfully  convicted  of  the  same, 
shall  be  liable  to  be,  without  delay,  capitally  punished  by  our 
magistrates,  by  their  own  authority,  under  penalty  of  loss 
of  office. 

A  respite  of  three  years  was  granted  for  the  sale  of 
estates  and  collection  of  debts  but  this  was  cut  short. 
In  1660  the  beggared  and  stripped  Unitarians  of  Pol- 
and, untold  thousands  of  them,  had  to  become  wan- 
derers upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  sought  homes 
in  Holland,  in  Prussia,  in  England,  but  found  cordial 
welcome  nowhere. 

Still  cherished  in  Unitarian  literature  is  the  Raco- 
vian  Catechism  which  found  free  publication  first  in 
England.  This  is  based  on  Faustus'  treatise  on  the 
Christian  Religion  and  it  is  by  the  name  Socinii  that 
Unitarians  in  England  were  known  clear  down  to  the 
days  of  Parker  and  Channing.  The  word  Unitarian 
had  a  philosophic  meaning  long  before  it  became  ec- 
clesiastic and  sectarian  and  some  there  are  who  would 
save  the  word  for  its  higher  purpose,  for,  ecclesiasti- 
cally speaking,  the  dogma  of  the  Unitarians  has  been 
only  a  small  part  of  the  message  of  Unitarianism.  Its 
real  message  which  comes  from  this  line,  led  by  Ser- 
vetus  and  Socinus,  is  the  right  to  think  your  own 
thoughts,  the  right  of  free  judgment,  the  right  to  dif- 
fer, to  be  a  heretic  if  you  wish. 

Another  neglected  story  is  that  of  Ochino.  a  sort  of 
Quaker  priest  who  anticipated  George  Fox's  idea  of 
the  inner  life.  He  was  born  in  Siena,  1487,  four  years 
after  Luther,  and  it  is  thought  must  have  known  the 
fame  and  possibly  heard  the  voice  of  Savonarola.  It 
is  said  that  he  preached  "with  such  a  spirit  and  devo- 
tion that  he  would  make  stones  weep."  He  was  one 
of  the  foremost  who  sought  a  radical  reformation  of 
the  Catholic  church  to  which  of  course  his  message 
was  unwelcome.  He  was  suspected  early,  was  driven 
from  place  to  place,  had  a  career  in  England,  but  when 
Queen  Mary  came  into  power  he  had  to  leave  and  died 
somewhere  in  Moravia,  after  exerting  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  perhaps  we  can  understand. 

To  do  justice  to  this  story  would  carry  us  far  afield. 
We  would  have  to  go  into  the  story  of  Poland  which 
for  hundreds  of  years  was  a  radiant  spot  on  the  map 


of  Europe.  We  must  needs  study  the  University  of 
Cracow  which  gave  us  Copernicus  and  the  new 
astronomy.  We  would  need  to  go  into  the  history  of 
Unitarianism  that  flourished  under  pressure  from  the 
conservative  reaction  of  the  Catholic  church  and  was 
seemingly  blotted  out  of  existence.  But  in  our  study 
of  Francis  David  we  will  follow  the  pilgrims  into 
Transylvania  where  to-day  thete  are  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  Unitarian  churches,  proving  that  truth  can- 
not be  killed  and  that  the  right  of  Trinitarianism  or 
Unitarianism  cannot  be  determined  by  vote. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  connection  can  you  see  between  Ulfilas  and 
the  Socinii? 

(2)  Tell  story  of  Catherine  Vogel. 

(3)  What  were  the  sources  of  the  liberal  thouglit  of 
the  Socinii? 

(4)  What  traces  are  left  in  Poland  of  these  men? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear  Unity  : 

Having  previously  read  President  Hall's  "Jesus,  the 
Christ  in  the  Light  of  Psychology,"  I  was  amazed  at 
tlie  encomium  on  it  in  Unity  of  April  19.  From  my 
notes  on  that  book  I  wish  to  quote  to  your  readers  the 
following  challenge  to  Unitarian  and  other  believers 
in  God  as  the  Creator  of  man  and  of  the  universe  in 
which  man  rethinks  the  thoughts  of  God. 

Dr.  Hall  says :  "Than  man  spiritualized  and  puri- 
fied there  is  no  other  God.  .  .  .  The  antithesis 
between  God  and  man  is  really  that  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  genus  homo,  Comte's  Lc  grand  ctre, 
Hobbes's  'Leviathan'  at  its  best,"  etc.  (Vol.  I,  p.  285.) 
There  is  more  of  the  same,  but  this  suffices.  Your 
contributor  could  not  have  failed  to  see  what  he  has 
not  thought  worth  notice. 

As  a  student  of  psychology  I  have  felt  the  need  of 
subjecting  it  to  the  criticism  of  philosophy.  Philosophy 
is  the  study  of  the  self-dependent  whole  of  reality, 
and  of  those  partial  realities  which  are  included  in  the 
fundamental  whole.  Psychology  is  one  of  these.  But 
Dr.  Hall  seeins  to  think  it  the  whole  thing,  and  utterly 
discards  philosophy. 

Professor  Royce  years  ago  passed  this  now  needed 
judgment  on  such  teaching  as  Dr.  Hall's :  "While  I 
wish  to  be  no  slave  of  any  tradition,  I  am  certainly 
disposed  to  insist  that  what  the  faith  of  our  fathers  has 
genuinely  meant  by  God  is,  despite  all  the  blindness 
and  all  the  unessential  accidents  of  religious  tradition, 
identical  with  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  reflective 
philsophy."    {The  Conception  of  God,  p.  50.) 

Sincerely  votn^s, 

New  York,  April  24,  1917.     James  M.  Whiton. 


INSPIRATION 


"Good  night,"  and  then  your  candle's  feeble  flare 
Went  glimmering  up  the  stair; 

A  door  closed  and  the  house  was  still, 
Slow,  hour  by  hour,  the  night  grew  old  ; 
And  from  the  smoldering  hearth  the  cold 

Stole  forth  and  laid  its  chill 
On  fingers  weary  of  the  pen. 
On  heart  and  brain  that  had  been  fain 

To  make  a  song  of  cheer 
For,  oh,  the  summer  warm  and  bright 
Went  upward  with  your  candlelight. 

Went  with  you  up  the  stair. 

—T.  A.  Daly. 


'hursdav,  ]\Iav  3. 
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THE  FIELD 

> 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  POLICY. 


The  hope  expressed  in  some  quarters 
lat  Friends  who  cannot  themselves,  for 
onscience  sake,  take  part  in  a  program 
?hich  aims  at  progress  by  violence,  will 
et  bring  forward  "some  fine  affirmative 
Ian  to  meet  the  present  facts,"  is  a  very 
atural  request,  and  one  partly  met  by 
le  announcement  of  a  clearing-house 
or  Friends'  activities  in  war  time. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
le  teachings  of  Christianity,  which,  as 
Sernard  Shaw  has  observed,  are  in  these 
ays  "turning  out  to  be  common-sense 
nd  sound  economics,"  go  deeper  than 
ny  considerations  of  the  immediate  po- 
tical  policies  of  this  day  or  even  gener- 
tion.  Christ,  two  centuries  ago,  left 
ehind  him  a  spirit,  a  way  of  dealing 
nth  men,  not  an  organization  nor  a 
orm  of  government.  If  there  were  a 
lore  widespread  willingness  to  give 
"hrist's  method  a  fair  and  honest  trial, 
ne  policy  fitting  to  the  present  case 
^ould  appear  clearly  and  promptly 
nough. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Christian 
rinciples  contribute  a  positive  program, 
ighly  constructive  indeed,  and  not 
lerely  palliative  ;  they  by  no'  means  con- 
ist  of  "generalities  and  abstractions." 
'he  Christian  peace  program  is  nothing 
lore  or  less  than  the  final  elimination 
f  the  idea  of  wars  and  fighting  as  a 
leans  of  progress,  from  the  minds  and 
earts  of  men.  Only  those  who  doubt 
ne  moral  government  of  the  universe 
nil  despair  of  the  final  accomplishment 
f  this  great  task.  The  work  was  in- 
eed  making  immense  strides  forward 
p  to  the  very  day  when,  in  the  minds 
f  many,  faith  in  pacific  methods  failed 
nd  the  taunt  of  inaction  became  un- 
earable  to  them.  When  this  war  is 
ver,  the  supreme  forces  of  love  and 
ood-will  will  still  be  the  constructive 
actors,  the  spiritual  weapon  will  still 
'rove  to  be  the  most  effective,  and 
noral  force  will  continue  its  labor  to 
nake  a  better  world  for  us  all  to  live 
n,  one  in  which  there  can  be  no  such 
anguinary  conflicts  of  national  interests. 

It  is  the  settled  conviction  of  an  in- 
reasing  number  that  moral  force  alone 
an  meet  the  present  terrible  situation. 


This  moral  influence  can  be  brought  to 
bear  only  by  persons  who  lead  pure  and 
self-denying  lives,  who  are  themselves 
free  from  hatred  of  persons,  and  who 
have  come  to  live  "in  the  virtue  of  that 
life  and  power  which  takes  away  the 
occasion  of  all  wars."  Friends  claim 
no  monopoly  of  this  influence;  like  oth- 
ers, they  have  scarcely  begun  to  realize 
the  enormous  importance  of  their  peace 
testimony,  and'  the  pressing  need  there 
is  now  for  them  to  live  the  life  of  faith 
as  never  before.  T.  A.  Jenkins. 

Friends'  Intelligencer. 


THREE  FACTS  WHICH  ALL 
SHOULD  KNOW. 


(1)  The  President  already  has  the 
power  to  bring  the  army  up  to  full  war 
strength  by  means  of  the  draft  clause 
in  the  National  Defense  Bill  of  June, 
1916. 

(2)  The  recommendation  that  500,000 
additional  soldiers  be  selected  "on  the 
principle  of  universal  military  service" 
is  now  before  Congress  for  considera- 
tion. Not  even  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  send  conscripts 
to  fight  beyond  seas,  yet  this  is  what 
our  Democracy  is  asked  to  do. 

(3)  Tremendous  effort  is  being  made 
to  persuade  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  for 
a  permanent  policy  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training.  If  on  a  plea  of  a  national 
emergency  this  system  is  fastened  upon 
the  country,  our  Government  will  come 
into  the  war  settlement  as  the  newest 
convert  to  an  antiquated  policy  which 
will  have  to  be  abandoned  by  all  the 
nations  before  permanent  peace  can  be 
established. 

Published  by  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party,  116  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Recipes  for  Killing  Flies 

The  United  States  Government  makes 
the  following  suggestion  for  the  de- 
stuction  of  house  flies :  Formaldehyde 
and  sodium  salicylate  are  the  two  best 


fly  poisons.  Both  are  superior  to  arse- 
nic. They  have  their  advantages  for 
household  use.  They  are  not  a  poison 
to  children  ;  they  are  convenient  to  han- 
dle, their  dilutions  are  simple  and  they 
attract  the  flies. 

Preparation  of  Solutions 
A  formaldehyde  solution  of  approxi- 
mately the  correct  strength  may  be 
made  'by  adding  three  teaspoon fuls  of 
tlie  concentrated  formaldehyde  solution, 
commercially  known  as  formalin,  to  a 
pint  of  water.  Similarly,  the  proper 
cencentration  of  sodium  salicylate  may 
be  obtained  by  dissolving  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  the  pure  chemical  (a  pow- 
der) to  a  pint  of  water. 

Containers  for  Solutions 
A  container  has  been  found  conveni- 
ent for  automatically  keeping  the  solu- 
tion always  available  for  flies  to  drink. 
An  ordinary  thin-walled  drinking  glass 
is  filed  or  partially  filled  with  the  solu- 
tion. A  saucer,  or  small  plate,  in  which 
is  placed  a  piece  of  WHITE  blotting 
paper  cut  the  size  of  the  dish,  is  put 
bottom  up  over  the  glass.  The  whole 
is  then  quickly  inverted,  a  match  placed 
under  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  the 
container  is  ready  for  use.  As  the  so- 
lution dries  out  of  the  saucer  the  liquid 
seal  at  the  edge  of  the  glass  is  broken 
and  more  liquid  flows  into  the  lower 
receptacle.  Thus  the  paper  is  always 
kept  moist. 

Other  Simple  Preventives 

Any  odor  pleasing  to  man  is  offen- 
sive to  the  fly  and  vice  versa,  and  will 
drive  them  away. 

Take  five  cents'  worth  of  oil  of  laven- 
der, mix  it  with  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  put  in  a  common  glass  atomizer 
and  spray  it  around  the  room  where  flies 
are.  In  the  dining  room  spray  it  lav- 
ishly, even  on  the  table  linen.  The  odor 
is  very  disagreeable  to  flies  but  refresh- 
ing to  most  people. 

Geranium,  mignonette,  heliotrope  and 
white  clover  are  offensive  to  flies.  They 
especially  dislike  the  odor  of  honey- 
suckle and  hop  blossoms. 

According  to  a  French  scientist  flies 
have  intense  hatred  for  the  color  blue. 
Rooms  decorated  in  blue  will  help  to 
keep  out  the  flies. 

Mix  together  one  tablespoonful  of 
cream,  one  of  ground  black  pepper  and 
one  of  brown  sugar.  This  mixture  is 
poisonous  to  flies.  Put  in  a  saucer, 
darken  the  room  except  one  window 
and  in  that  set  the  saucer. 

To  clear  the  house  of  flies,  burn  py- 
rethrum  powder.  This  stupefies  the 
flies  but  they  must  be  SWEPT  UP  and 
BURNED. 

Recipes  for  Stables,  Barns  and  Out-of- 
Doors 

Borax  is  especially  valuable  around 
farms  and  out  of  doors.  One  pound  of 
borax  to  twelve  bushels  of  manure  will 
be  found  desirable  as  a  poison  without 
injuring  its  manurial  qualities  or  farm 
stock.  Scatter  the  borax  over  the  ma- 
nure and  sprinkle  with  water. 

Lye,  chloride  of  lime,  or  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron),  dissolved  in  water, 
crude  carbolic  acid,  or  any  kind  of  dis- 
infectant may  be  used  in  vaults. 

Copies  of  this  leaflet  can  be  obtained 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York. 
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ONES 


LITTLE  SAUSAGES 

SAUSAGE  MEAT 
(Costs  Less) 


HAMS,  Sugar  Cured 
Green  Hickory  Smoked 


BACON,  Sugar  Cured  Green  Hickory 
Smoked 


LARD  (Extra  Dry) 


MAPLE  SUGAR 


THIRTIETH  SEASON 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM  "°^w';s^S°^ 


It's  a  "Case"  of 
Necessity 

Your  job  will  be  set 
right  and  printed  right 
at  the 

OAKLAND 
PRINTING 
SHOP 

743  E.  39th  Street 
Phone  Kenwood  6535 


A     N  E  W    B  0  0  K 

Son^s  of  the  Soul 

Fifty  Original  Hymns  and  Tunes 

By  A.  IRVINE  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention  of   lovers  of  sacred 
poetry  and  music,  more  espe-  ' 
cially   churches   and  their 
singers.  50  cents  net. 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 
2  B  Park  Street    -    Boston,  Mass. 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 

We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream      Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


OAKLANb 

Motor  Livery 


Telephone  \  ^^^^ 


akiand  100 

1288  1289 


1049  E.  43rd  Street 
821  E.  39th  Street 


LIMOUSINES 
FOR  HIRE 


NOTE  OUR  RATES 

Lowest  in  Chicago 

ONE  PASSENGER 

First  Half  Mile  $0.40 
Each  Half  Mile  Thereafter  .10 
Each  Hour  Waiting  Time  .80 

EXTRA  PASSENGERS 

For  Each  Passenger  Above  One, 
For  the  Entire  Trip,  Extra  .10 

Let  us  hear  from  Lincoln  Centre  If  it 
Pays  to  Advertise 


Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^  Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 
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IN  SILENCE 


Why  fret  you  at  your  work  because 

The  deaf  worid  does  not  hear  and  praise? 

Were  it  so  bad,  O  workman  true, 
To  work  in  silence  all  your  days? 

I  hear  the  traffic  in  the  street, 

But  not  the  white  worlds  o'er  the  town  ; 
I  heard  the  gun  at  sunset  roar, 

I  did  not  hear  the  sun  go  down. 

Are  work  and  workman  greater  when 
The  trumpet  blows  their  fame  abroad? 

Nowhere  on  earth  is  found  the  man 
Who  works  as  silently  as  God. 

— Samuel  V.  Cole. 
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PRAYER. 


(From  the  German.) 
Grant  that  deep  in  my  heart,  dear  God, 

The  spring  of  my  youth  shall  stay, 
As  sometimes  gleams  in  an  autumn  wood 

A  bit  of  the  green  of  May. 

And  when  it  comes  to  my  life's  last  leaf, 

Vouchsafe  that  it  may  be  one 
Withered  and  frail  in  the  blast,  but  still 

Gay  with  the  gold  of  the  sun. 

So  by  my  passing,  still,  serene. 
In  the  wise  Earth-Mother's  way: 

Grant  that  deep  in  my  heart,  dear  God, 
The  spring  of  my  youth  shall  stay! 

— Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell. 


A  prominent  leader  in  the  present  Congress  said 
on  the  night  of  the  passage  of  the  war  resolution,  "As 
soon  as  war  is  declared  ministers  of  the  Gospel  will 
have  to  tear  the  New  Testament  out  of  their  Bibles." 
This  is  one  way  of  overstating  a  truth  which  must 
become  more  and  more  apparent  to  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  truth  seeking  people  both  in  the  United  .States 
Congress  and  in  Christian  pulpits. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  contending  be- 
for  the  New  York  Legislature  for  the  right  to  sell 
liquor,  even  in  dry  territory,  within  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Lackawanna, 
and  the  Pullman  Company  in  dry  territory,  have 
fallen  into  line  with  the  temperance  movement  every- 
where and  have  cut  out  the  sale  of  liquor.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Anderson  of  the  New  York  Anti-Saloon 
League  asked  the  president  of  the  railroad  the  perti- 
nent question,  "Why  did  you  not  voluntarily  ask  to 
have  this  feature  dropped  and  get  credit  for  once  ex- 
erting political  influence  that  is  wholesome?" 


Henry  William  Pinkham,  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Melrose,  Mass.,  has  followed  up  his  search- 
light pamphlet,.  "Was  Jesus  a  Pacifist?"  which  was 
noticed  in  a  recent  number,  with  a  private  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Unitarian  ministers,  his  brethren,  which 
has  been  printed  and  circulated  by  himself,  "Confer- 
ring not  with  flesh  and  blood."  The  letter  quivers 
with  a  seriousness  that  will  penetrate  the  minds  of 
the  most  complacent  or  the  most  indifferent.  The 
letter  is  as  applicable  to  ministers  outside  as  it  is 
to  those  inside  the  Unitarian  fellowship.  Doubtless 
any  minister  sending  a  postage  stamp  will  receive  a 
copy. 


Ex-President  Taft,  Yale  '71,  is  leading  a  "Dry" 
movement  c^uite  worth  while.  Twenty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  appeals  have  been  sent  out  by  the  commit- 
tee of  which  Mr.  Taft  is  chairman,  to  Yale  graduates, 
asking  them  for  their  support  to  eliminate  all  drinking 
of  liquors  at  class  reunions  next  June,  with  the  view 
of  influencing  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  national 
prohibition  during  the  war.  The  present  academic 
senior  class  of  Yale  has  voted  to  oppose  the  use  of 
class  funds  for  the  purchase  of  alcoholic  drinks  at 
class  reunions  and  other  class  gatherings.  It  is  rather 
a  shock  to  some  of  us  rustics  of  the  West  to  know 
that  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  such  a  use  of  class 
funds  on  the  part  of  graduates  from  respectable 
"Christian"  colleges  in  the  East,  but  it  is  all  the  more 
hopeful.  This  class  of  71  is  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee alluded  to  by  such  men  as  John  V.  Farwell, 
George  E.  Vincent,  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  many 
others. 


The  Census  Bureau  in  Washington  is  engaged  in 
another  counting  of  the  religious  bodies.  Schedules 
have  been  sent  out  for  that  purpose  to  the  brother- 
hood throughout  the  country.  The  Federal  Bureau 
informs  the  Unitarian  Churches  that  in  1906  there 
were  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  organizations  dis- 
tributed in  forty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  enrolled  membership  of  70,542,  39  per  cent 
of  these  were  male  and  61  per  cent  female.  At  that 
time  there  were  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  church 
buildings,  representing  a  property  valued  at  $14,263,- 
277.  At  that  time  there  were  five  hundred  and  forty- 
one  ministers  enrolled.  This  was  an  increase  of  forty 
organizations,  nearly  three  thousand  members  and 
nearly  four  million  dollars  value  of  church  property. 
What  will  this  census  show?  In  all  fairness  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  who  are  lax  in  the  matter  of  record 
keeping,  careless  of  their  registrations,  should  let  the 
truth  be  known. 


The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Wellman  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
the  city  of  Charles  E.  Beals,  who  has  recently  re- 
signed from  one  of  the  Unitarian  pulpits  of  that  city 
on  account  of  his  peace  attitude,  in  a  New  England 
Letter  to  the  Unitarian  Advance,  says : 

Five  Unitarian  ministers  served  on  the  Emergency  Peace 
Committee  of  Massachusetts.  Easy  enough  to  go  with  the 
crowd.  Yet  it  turns  out  that  62.4  per  cent  of  those  answering 
a  systematic  and  impartial  referendum  of  each  congressional 
district  of  the  state  were  opposed  to  the  war  and  59.9  per 
cent  against  conscription. 
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He  also  commends  the  skill  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Woman's  Alliance,  which  was  able  to  frame  a 
declaration,  given  below,  of  sympathy  and  caution  that 
"both  pacifist  and  miltarist  can  subscribe  to."  The 
country  is  full  of  benignant  organizations,  peaec  so- 
cieties and  religious  bodies  who  are  trying  to  save  their 
conscience  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  auton- 
omy by  indulging  in  benignant  generalities  and  saying 
things  that  would  please  all  parties  and  hurt  no  party. 
Perhaps  the  world  belligerents  may  take  a  lesson.  If 
contention  inside  of  religious  bodies  is  bad,  the  at- 
tempt to  settle  high  questions  and  to  find  righteous 
decisions  by  killing  one  another  is  the  lowest,  least 
efificient  and  most  ancient  blunder  of  humanity. 

"The  Executive  Board  puts  on  record  its  sympatliy  with  the 
forces  that  are  working  for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny  and 
the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  freedom.  A  time  of  grave  crisis  like  the  pres- 
ent emphasizes  the  need  of  caution  lest  we  extend  our  hatred 
of  policies  and  systems  to  the  people  who  maintain  them.  We 
believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

  ( 

Drimkenness,  licentiousness  and  gambling  are  the 
besetting  demoralizations  of  a  soldier.  It  seems  as 
if  the  first  of  these  dangers  by  common  consent  and 
almost  international  agreement  is  being  reduced  to  the 
minimum  in  this  war.  It  is  possible  thaf  the  soldier 
may  be  saved  from  the  temptations  of  available  liquor. 
The  next  step  has  not  yet  been  as  frankly  met  because 
the  danger  has  not  been  so  adequately  stated,  nor  ap- 
preciably apprehended  by  the  public.  The  awful 
facts  of  licentiousness  with  its  entailment  of  disease 
and  degradation  are  too  seldom  stated  and  when 
stated  too  flippantly  dismissed.  Only  the  doctors 
know  this  far  reaching  damnation  that  follows  all 
armies,  and  the  doctors  do  not  tell.  Their  lips  are 
locked  by  a  false  sense  of  professional  courtesy  or 
something  worse.  If  a  portion  of  the  Red  Cross  en- 
thusiasm was  diverted  from  the  work  of  repairing 
the  damage  done  to  the  work  of  preventing  the  dis- 
aster, there  would  be  less  need  of  their  funds  and 
the  funds  invested  would  go  farther.  A  report  on 
this  matter  from  the  various  "boards,"  state  and  na- 
tional, for  the  protection  of  our  national  integrity 
and  the  promotion  of  warlike  efficiency  is  due.  Let 
the  medical  section  of  the  War  Department  be  heard 
from.  Let  legislators  look  into  it.  Patriotism  seems 
to  call  for  a  million  young  men  who  will  go  forth 
under  the  flag  of  their  country  to  vindicate  its  honor. 
Many  of  those  who  will  survive  the  enemies'  bullets 
will  come  back  maimed  for  life,  their  bodies  poisoned 
from  preventable  causes. 


It  would  seem  like  distorted  sympathy  in  the  face 
of  the  present  inconceivable  aggregation  of  human 
misery,  physical  and  spiritual,  to  even  stop  for  a  mo- 


ment to  plead  the  case  of  our  brute  relations.  But  the 
visit  of  Ojir  Dumb  Animals  for  May  brings  with  it 
as  usual  an  atmosphere  o^  tenderness.  Its  columns 
minister  to  the  graciousnes^  of  the  human  soul.  The 
pictures  of  birds  and  dogs  and  horses  come  to  us 
like  the  Beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  driv- 
ing away  hatred,  abolishing  from  the  heart  cruelty. 
More  than  ever  we  will  plead  the  cause  of  the  horse. 
Cavalry  service  is  an  attractive  one,  particularly  to 
young  soldiers.  The  spice  of  adventure,  the  dashes 
for  freedom,  not  to  speak  of  the  companionship  of  the 
horse  and  the  healthy  joy  . of  riding,  makes  this  branch 
of  service  especially  popular.  But  may  one  who  for 
three  years  had  to  do  with  the  agonies  of  the  "picket 
rope"  to  which  the  poor  horses  were  tied,  drop  a  hint 
to  the  enthusiastic  volunteer,  that  the  cavalry  man 
will  be  called  upon  to  witness  the  suffering,  hardship, 
torture  of  his  horse  more  difficult  to  bear  than  his 
own  hardships,  suffering  and  torture.  The  thought 
of  the  unfed  and  unwatered,  patient  horse,  the  mute 
I>athos  of  the  starving  and  the  wounded,  who  knew 
not  what  it  was  all  about,  and  who  could  not  voice 
their  suffering  nor  resent  the  cruelties  of  their  torture, 
still  abides  after  fifty  years  in  the  memory  of  one 
postilion  as  among  the  darkest  experiences  of  the  war, 
the  unmitigated  agonies  of  army  experiences.  If  man 
persists  in  indulging  the  tiger  and  lion  instincts  let 
him  confine  his  inflictions  to  his  kind.  Let  automo- 
bile and  the  gasoline  truck,  undisturbed  with  sensation, 
piece  out  the  belated  brutality  in  his  nature  when  he 
seeks  to  serve  soul  and  to  promote  the  spirit  of  love 
and  brotherhood  by  killing.  If  he  must  kill  let  him 
kill  his  own  kind. 


Peace  in  Solution  Today;  a  Precipitant 
Only  Needed 

Walter  Fisher  has  escaped  the  general  censure  that 
goes  with  the  term  Pacifist.  He  is  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  a  large  degree 
of  the  confidence  of  Chicago  business  men.  Bankers 
and  would-be  "statesmen"  are  glad  to  quote  him  as 
on  their  side.  The 'peace  societies  who  are  officially 
marking  time  until  the  war  is  over,  have  courted  his 
smile  and  claim  him,  but  he  went  to  St.  Paul  the  other 
day  to  talk  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace  and  there  he  declared  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  now  to  prepare  for  peace  as 
well  as  for  war.  We  are  glad  to  make  room  for  aN 
of  his  speech  made  available  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  paper.    Mr.  Fisher  said  in  part : 

.  .  .  that  even  while  we  .prepare  for  war  it  is  the  proper  time 
to  discuss  democracy's  peace  terms  and  that  they  should  be 
definite  enough  for  all  the  world  to  understand  and  fair 
enough  for  all  the  world  to  accept. 

"President  Wilson  has  no  greater  duty,  no  greater  oppor- 
tunity during  his  conferences  with  the  envoys  of  the  allied 
powers  now  in  the  United  States  than  to  demonstrate  to  them 
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and  through  them  the  significance  and  the  practical  purpose 
of  his  utterance  in  January,  when  he  said :  'The  statesmen 
of  the  world  must  plan  for  peace,  and  nations  must  adjust 
and  accommodate  their  policy  to  it  as  they  have  planned  for 
war  and  made  ready  for  pitiless  contest  and  rivalry.'  "  Mr. 
Fisher  said. 

"It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we  shall  now,  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  war,  while  we  are  preparing  for  it  and  fighting 
in  it,  discuss  the  policies  and  formulate  the  plans  which,  in 
the  words  of  President  Wilson,  are  to  result  in  'a  world  or- 
ganized for  justice  and  democracy.' 

"I  am  advocating  no  diminution  of  the  vigor  with  which 
-we  should  prepare  for  and  prosecute  this  war,  but  the  hideous 
cruelty  and  waste  should  not  continue  one  hour  longer  than 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Is  not  the 
hour  about  to  strike?  Peace  today  is  in  solution.  It  needs 
only  courage  and  a  just  and  wise  proposal  to  precipitate  it." 


The  American  Unitarian  Association  is  going  into 
the  war  vigorously.  Its  president  announces  the  is- 
suance of  six  war  bulletins  and  three  more  soon  to 
follow.  It  assumes  unanimity  on  the  part  of  its  con- 
stituency, or  at  least  right  to  speak  for  that  constit- 
uency, on  these  issues  with  a  confidence  it  has  learned 
to  avoid  on  the  far  remote  and  less  religious  problems 
of  theology.  It  would  be  a  gracious  loyalty  to  Uni- 
tarian traditions  if  the  A.  U.  A.  was  to  make  special 
effort  to  circulate  tract  wise  ^^'illiam  Ellery  Chan- 
ing's  great  discourse  on  war,  delivered  in  Boston, 
1816,  and  also  to  give  prominent  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  probably  the  first  peace  society  in  America  was 
organized  in  his  study.  The  traditions  of  Unitarian- 
ism  are  not  bellicose  and  the  pacifist  ought  to  be  made 
to  feel  at  home  in  that  fold,  if  there  can  be  any  fold 
where  there  is  no  fence. 


The  Forum  Movement 


We  are  sorry  to  note  that  our  good  friend  and 
neighbor,  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Fisher,  head  of  the  Ryder 
Divinity  School,  now  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  more  than  a  little  distressed  over  the 
Forum  movement  as  expressed  in  his  Chicago  letter 
in  the  Universalist  Leader  for  May  5.  Mr.  Fisher  cen- 
ters his  attention  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Moore  of 
the  West  Side  Universalist  Church,  who  has  during 
the  winter  successfully  conducted  three  Formus,  one 
on  the  North  Side  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago High  Schools,  one  on  the  South  Side  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  and  one  in  his  own  church 
on  the  W?st  Side.  Doctor  Fisher  is  distressed  be- 
cause these  Forum  meetings  are  shorn  of  prayer, 
Bible  reading  and  what  he  calls  religious  service.  He 
is  distressed  that  these  meetings  have  as  yet  added 
no  strength  to  the  Sunday  morning  congregations,  that 
they  are  a  financial  burden,  that  the  speakers  are  ex- 
tremists if  not  erratic,  and  more  to  this  effect.  But 
he  also  admits  that  they  do  draw  large  crowds,  even 
though  they  do  not  show  any  great  interest  in  con- 
version.   He  takes  Scott  Nearing  as  a  type  of  the 


lecturers  and  thinks  that  five  minutes  listening  to 
Scott  Nearing  would- show  why  "No  self-respecting 
board  of  university  trustees  in  the  world  would  turn 
him  loose  in  a  classroom  of  freshmen."  We  are  a 
little  surprised  that  our  neighbor,  himself  an  ex- 
pounder of  heretical  doctrines,  one  who  must  abide 
outside  many  academic  groups  of  orthodoxy,  should 
be  disposed  to  take  a  view  which  looks  very  much 
like  drastic,  dogmatic  disposal  of  a  movement  which 
is  in  its  incipiency,  which  many  earnest  and  sincere 
people  look  upon  with  great  hopefulness  and  which 
has  already  proven  efficient  in  many  quarters,  bring- 
ing together  people  of  diverse  opinions  but  with  a 
keen  desire  to  promote  truth  and  righteousness  and 
love  in  the  world.  The  Forum  movement,  like  the 
elder  Lyceum  movement  in  the  days  of  Emerson, 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner,  and  the  later 
Chautauqua  movement  under  the  lead  of  Bishop  Vin- 
cent, Edward  Everett  Hale  and  others,  has  been  called 
into  being  to  do  the  work  which  the  churches  were 
not  doing  and  are  not  doing  now,  whether  it  is  to 
their  praise  or  blame.  Problems  loaded  with  vast 
issues,  studied  by  people  shot  through  and  through 
with  ethical  earnestness,  are  not  being  beaten  to  the 
clear  in  the  churches  of  our  land,  or,  if  they  find  ade- 
quate discussion  in  the  pulpits  do  not  draw  the  people 
most  concerned.  There  ought  not  to  be  much  criti- 
cism from  the  friends  of  the  churches  of  any  move- 
ment that  succeeds  in  drawing  into  vacant'  pews  ear- 
nest people  to  listen  to  the  deliverances  of  men  who 
have  attained  a  degree  of  power  and  who  enjoy  the 
well  merited  fame  of  leaders  and  teachers  along  the 
lines  they  affect.  The  present  writer  has  been  in  a 
position  to  watch  the  workings  of  one  of  the  Forums 
which  the  Rev.  Fred  A.  Moore  has  directed  this  win- 
ter, and  he  must  gratefully  acknowledge  that  it  reached 
people  on  the  South  Side,  earnest  men  and  women 
from  all  the  professions  and  the  varying  social  strata, 
who  are  not  reached  by  the  Sunday  morning  minis- 
trations at  the  Lincoln  Centre  but  do  rejoice  in  the 
hospitalities  of  the  building,  the  freedom  of  the  plat- 
form and  the  sympathetic  atmosphere  created  at  least 
by  one  church  and  one  pastor,  who  were  hospitably 
inclined  to  the  discussion  of  new  issues,  hot  questions 
and  high  endeavor.  The  movements,  or,  if  vou  like 
the  word,  "reforms"  represented  by  the  terms  social- 
ists, single  taxers,  associated  charities,  the  race  prob- 
lem, municipal  management  and  the  peace  movement 
were  presented  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Rauschenbusch, 
Professor  Zueblin,  Dr.  Marc[uis  of  the  Ford  Plant  in 
Detroit,  as  well  as-  Scott  Nearing  and  Dr.  Bigelow. 
It  hardly  becomes  the  Universalists  or  the  Unitarians, 
with  their  inheritance  of  ostracism,  their  bad  reputa- 
tion for  impiety  and  secularity  fornnilated  by  the 
deacons,  the  elders  and  the  guardians  of  Sunday  and 
Church  sanctities,  conventionally  interpreted,  to  be 
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distrustful  of  such  a  movement  as  this.  Rather  let 
us  be  glad  that  in  a  few  places  there  are  a  few  min- 
isters and  a  few  churches  who  are  able  through  an 
instrumentality  entirely  respectable,  observing  all  the 
courtesies  and  the  integrities  that  belong  to  truth 
seekers,  to  make  the  connection  between  the  un- 
churched or  non-churched  public  and  the  earnest 
thinking  of  honest  men  with  the  abihty  to  express 
themselves  on  these  high  lines  which  are  essentially 
and  everlastingly  religious  if  religion  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  social  well  being,  economic  right- 
eousness, political  integrity  and  the  pacification  of 
the  world.  I  bespeak  patience  in  regard  to  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  Dean  Fisher.  Watch  it 
a  little  longer,  help  it  when  you  can,  do  not  throw 
too  many  stones  at  a  moving  column  until  you  are 
sure  it  is  going  the  wrong  way.  Better  a  stumbling 
advance  than  a  well  ordered  and  decent  retreat,  or 
even  a  respectable  line  of  well  disciplined  soldiers 
who  are  marking  time.  When  the  Forum  season  is 
opened  next  Fall  we  heartily  recommend  Dr.  L.  B. 
Fisher  as  one  well  qualified  by  nature  and  training 
to  become  a  successful  Forum  spea^ker.  He  has  a 
message  to  give  that  Forum  audiences  need  and  will 
be  interested  in. 


Is  the  Greedless  Church  to  Have  a 
Civic  Creed  ? 

The  Unitarian  Church  has  been  persistent  in  its 
claim  that  it  is  creedless  in  the  sense  that  it  will  not 
undertake  to  bind  the  thought  of  its  members  or  to 
rim  itself  by  theological  dogma  or  doctrinal  test, 
however  central.  In  a  long-measure  study  of  its  his- 
tory it  has  justified  this  claim.  There  have  been 
spasms  of  theological  anxieties,  crises  in  its  story,  that 
would  indicate  a  danger  of  its  belying  its  traditions 
by  setting  up  stakes  with  an  implication  of  "thus  far 
and  no  farther."  But  it  has  thus  far  escaped  this 
danger  and  it  stands  before  the  world  as  a  movement 
fairly  worthy  of  its  great  leaders :  Channing,  Emer- 
son, Parker,  Martineau  and  their  fellows. 

The  theological  dangers  seem  to  have  passed,  per- 
haps the  last  anxiety  is  left  behind,  and  the  right  of 
preaching  the  free  and  full  mind  concerning  the 
thought  of  God,  Jesus,  the  Bible  and  immortality  is  es- 
tablished. 

But  now  comes  a  sociological  crisis.  Will  the  Uni- 
tarians set  up  a  civic  creed?  Must  a  preacher  with- 
hold his  interpretation  of  human  brotherhood  based 
on  the  implication  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  within 
war  boundaries?  Must  his  piety  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  a  militant  patriotism  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Unitarian  fellowship. 

We  are  not  raising  an  abstract  problem.   This  ques- 


tion is  a  practical  question  which  has  already  come 
up  in  various  Unitarian  churches.  We  have  alread\' 
made  allusion  to  some  of  them  in  the  columns  of 
Un  iTV.  The  Church  at  Summit,  New  Jersey,  promptly 
vindicated  the  right  of  its  beloved  pastor,  Mr.  Doan, 
to  speak  his  mind  as  a  pacifist  though  he  did  not  rep- 
resent the  convictions  of  many  of  his  hearers.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Society  at  Portland,  Maine,  not 
only  accepted  the  resignation  but  witnessed  their  be- 
loved and  honored  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Joy, 
burned  in  effigy  in  front  of  their  church  building. 
The  resignation  of  Charles  E.  Beals,  Worcester,  Mass., 
was  accepted  because  he  would  not  consent  to  making 
the  American  flag  an  endorsement  of  war,  or,  at  least 
a  seeming  ai)proval  of  the  United  States'  warlike  atti- 
tude ;  while  John  Haynes  Holmes  of  New  York  has 
I)een  allowed  to  express  his  convictions  without  inter- 
ruption. 

This  question  is  brought  to  practical  issue  in  the 

case  of  Mr.  Joy,  who  in  a  personal  letter  writes  to 

the  Editor  of  Unity: 

The  ofilicer.s  of  the  A.  U.  A.  .seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
I  will  be  unable  to  secure  another  Unitarian  Parish  at  the 
present  time.  They  tell  me  that  the  feeling  of  Unitarians 
throughout  the  country  is  practically  unanimous  in  support  of 
the  war,  and  evidently  believe  that  nowliere  will  I  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  I  seem  to  be  here  in  Portland.  What  is  your 
feeling  regarding  the  Unitarian  Churches  or  the  liberal 
Churches  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far  West?  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  possibility  of  securing  another  place  under 
present  circumstances?  If  not,  what  is  the  best  alternative? 
Is  there  any  place  for  a  Christian  minister  in  this  country 
today  who  believes  that  the  gospel  of  good-will  and  peace  is 
still  the  noblest  gospel  for  the  suffering  sons  of  men?  If  not, 
I  must  find  a  place  of  usefulness  outside  the  so-called  "Chris- 
tion"  Church.  This  step  I  should  regret,  but  perhaps  I  shall 
he  compelled  to  take  it. 

Joseph  A.  Kyle,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 

Davenport,  Iowa,  has  ptit  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve 

in  an  appeal  to  his  parish  for  advice.    In  a  circular 

letter  he  asks: 

What  is  the  war-time  faith  of  a  Unitarian  church?  Your 
minister  finds  this  a  very  difficult  question.  He  would  appre- 
ciate your  advice.  He  is  driven  by  the  logic  of  the  situation 
to  preach  the  same  faith  as  before.  He  cannot — and  will  not 
— endorse  war  or  encourage  a  war  spirit  in  others.  He  has 
no  desire  to  be  dogmatic  or  to  dictate  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  others — but  his  own  duty  seems  clear,  though  difficiilt. 
If  you  can  suggest  a  way  in  which  this  duty  can  be  made 
lighter — he  will  welcome  the  suggestion,  whoever  you  are. 

We  have  no  creed — nor  do  we  desire  one — but  we  have 
historically  stood  for  certain  great  principles  of  right  living 
that  your  minister  would  be  loath  to  abandon. 

*    *  * 

THE  TEST  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH  is  not  the  glibness 
with  which  it  talks  in  times  of  peace  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man — but  the  courage,  the  steadfastness,  the  fear- 
lessness with  which  it  lives  its  high  faith  in  the  face  of  danger. 

What  will  you  do?  Your  minister  appeals  to  you  for  sup- 
port. It  is  not  a  question  of  his  or  your  comfort,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  great  principle — whether  or  not  a  free  church  "so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure"  without  abject 
compromise. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation seems  to  have  accepted  a  sociological  creed, 
that  takes  war  and  warlike  duties  for  granted.  It  is 
isstiing  a  series  of  tracts  under  the  belligerent  title, 
"War  Bulletins."    A  circular  letter  has  been  printed 
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over  the  official  signature  of  the  president  of  the  A. 
;U.  A.,  and  the  president  of  the  Unitarian  Woman's 
Alliance,  calling,  as  it  were,  the  Unitarians  to  the 
Colors,  indicating  their  duty  for  them. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  what  these  officials  do  rep- 
resent an  apparent  majority,  and  the  question  raised 
bv  such  men  as  Mr.  Joy,  Mr.  Beals  and  Mr.  Kyle 
is  not  whethe-r  Unitarian  churches  are  to  be  committed 
to  war  policies,  but  whether  they  are  to  be  commit- 
ted to  that  same  degree  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  conscience  on  sociological  and  ethical 
lines  which  they  have  so  nobly  granted  along  the- 
ological lines.  Is  there  no  Unitarian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica that  will  be  glad  to  profit  by  the  ministrations  of 
such  a  pastor  as  Mr.  Joy  has  proven  himself  to  be, 
a  minister  of  religion  commended  by  his  spirit  and 
culture  even  though  he  believes  war  per  sc  to  be 
wrong ;  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  solving  the  con- 
flict between  nations  and  of  bringing  about  the  King- 
dom of  God  in  which  the  Unitarians  are  so  much  in- 
terested, by  the  recognition  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man  in  terms  of  the  present  tense,  even  though  many 
in  the  pews  may  think  otherwise. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  new  test  of  orthodoxy  based 
on  political  and  sociological  considerations.  Perhaps 
by  the  same,  token  it  is  a  new.  challenge  and  at  the 
same  time  it  may  call  for  a  new  line  of  prophetic  stand- 
ard bearers  who  will  find  worshipping  ground  and 
co-operating  room  for  religious  work  by  the  higher 
tests  of  sincerity,  courage  and  a  recognition  of  open 
questions,  new  issues  and  untried  and  unsolved  per- 
plexities. The  present  test  of  heresy  is  not  theolog- 
ical but  sociological.  But  the  new  freedom  is  justified 
bv  the  old  Unitarian  prophets.  Channing  and  Emerson, 
Paul  and  Jesus,  Plato  and  Buddha  have  testified 
against  war  and  have  prophesied  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  for  which  all  devotees  have  prayed  always  and 
for  which  many  devout  souls  feel  called  upon  in  these 
days  to  testify  and  work  for.  This  test  may  bring 
out  a  more  vital  distinction  of  churches  than  those 
which  now  ofifer  sectarian  boundaries  and  denomina- 
tional lines. 


Those  Willing  to  Be  Counted 


The  number  of  ministers  who  are  willing  to  wear 
the  reproach  that  goes  with  the  word  "pacifist,"  which 
means  peace-maker,  are  few,  but  they  are  neither 
lonely  nor  lonesome.  Perhaps  this  mere  tentative  list, 
compiled  from  information  incidentally  obtained  at 
Unity  office,  will  contribute  to  the  primal  inspiration 
and  ambition  of  Unity,  viz.,  to  promote  the  sense  of 
interdenominational  comity.  From  information  at 
hand  these  ministers  at  least  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  as  against  this  war  because  it  is  war, 
because  they  believe  that  the  era  of  the  sword  is 
passing ;  they  are  pacifists  in  the  present  tense.  They 


would  thus  declare  their  higher  -  loyalty  to  the  flag. 
In  this  way  they  are  pledged  to  the  nobler  patriotism 
as  they  see  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
keep  the  list  standing  for  a  while  and  add  thereto 
such  names  as  may  be  sent  to  us  from  time  to  time. 
Send  in  your  names. 

Charles  E.  Beals  (Unitarian),  Worcester,  Mass. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  (Unitarian),  New  York  City. 
Harvey  Dee  Brown  (Unitarian),  New  York  City. 
Norman  Thomas  (Presbyterian),  New  York  City. 
Frank  O.  Hall  ( Universalist) ,  New  York  City. 
E.  Howard  Mellish  (Episcopal),  New  York  City. 
Frank  C.  Doan  ( Unitarian-Universalist) ,  Summit, 
New  Jersey. 

Richard  Flogue  (  Episcopalian ) ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Henry  Winn  Pinkham  (Unitarian),  Melrose,  Mass. 
Charles  Fleischer  (TJic  Sunday  Commons) ,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Rabbi  Judah  Magnes,  New  York  City. 
J.  Covington  Coleman  (Methodist),  Niantic,  111. 
Fred  A.  Moore  (Universalist),  Chicago,  111. 
Arthur  L.  Weatherly  (Unitarian),  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Charles  R.  Joy  (Unitarian),  Portland,  Maine. 
Charles  Edward  Jefiferson  (Congregational),  New 
York  City. 

Noble  S.  Elderkin  (Congregational),  Oak  Park,  111. 
Dwight  P.  Breed  (Congregational),  Chicago,  111. 
William  A.  Prosser  (United  Peoples  Church),  Pitts- 
Ijurgh,  Pa. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LAST  WEEk's  LIST 

Harry  Burns,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Daniel  Roy  Freeman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Herbert  L.  Bigelow,  Cincinnati. 

My  Dear  Unity  : 

Please  enroll  me  as  one  who  has  not  yet  bowed  his  knees 
to  Mars  and  Moloch,  who  believes  war  is  the  wrong  way 
even  though  America  has  chosen  it.  I  am  a  pacifist  and  proud 
of  the  title  and  the  company. 

Fraternally, 

C.  A.  POLSON, 

Macomb,  HI.  Pastor.  First  Universalist  Church. 

To  the  Editor  of  Unity  : 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  any  one  get  a  wrong  impression 
from  the  article  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  your  issue  of  April  26th. 
Other  "signs  of  the  times"  are  also  interesting.  Mr.  Holmes 
offered  his  resignation  and  his  church  did  not  accept  it,  Mr. 
Doan  offered  his  resignation  and  his  church  did  not  accept  it. 
These  two  cases  offset  the  case  of  Mr.  Joy  whose  resignation, 
by  the  way,  was  not  "demanded  by  the  trustes,"  but  accepted 
by  them  when  offered  by  Mr.  Joy. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  the  way  things  are  said  and  upon 
the  man  who  says  them. 

Newspaper  accounts  are  hardly  satisfactory  reports  of  what 
actually  happened.  I  should  want  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment that  "Johns  Hopkins  University  professors  broke  up  a 
peace  meeting  addresseH  by  David  Starr  Jordan."  I  should 
want  to  know  what  was  said  by  Rev.  Henry  W.  Pinkham  at 
his  peace  meeting  and  who  the  "best  citizens"  were.  If  Mr. 
Prosser  "advocated  rebellion  in  event  conscription  becomes 
effective  in  this  country,"  I  should  expect  him  to  be  imme- 
diately called  to  account.  In  time  of  war  such  license  of 
speech  is  never  tolerated. 

When  a  people  is  on  serious  business  it  is  always  one  of 
"the  signs  of  the  times"  for  opposition  to  be  severely  dealt 
with.  In  the  present  crisis  the  forbearance  of  the  American 
people  toward  contrary  opinion  has  been  remarkable. 

Yours  truly, 

,  MiNOT  Sl.MONS. 

Clci'clajid.  Ohio.  Pastor,  First  i'liitarian  Church. 
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THE  PULPIT 

The  First  Table  of  the  Law  Brought 

Down  to  Date 
The  Conditions  and  Evidence  of  the  Devout  Life 

L 

Devout  Thinking 

Sermon  Preached  January  5,  1917,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

"Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before  mc." 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 

May  the  unseen  realities  impress  us  this  morning;  may 
the  hidden  powers  quicken  us,  may  the  Holy  Presence 
within  reveal  itself  to  us.  Father,  help  us  to  rise  above 
the  distractions  of  the  hour,  to  look  beyond  the  things 
that  glitter  and  that  too  often  attract  the  attention  of  our 
brief  days  here  on  earth.  Help  us  to  ally  ourselves  with 
things  eternal,  to  feel  Thine  infinite  presence.  O  Father, 
help  us  to  realize  that  now  and  here  is  Thy  presence. 
May  Thy  peace  come  into  our  lives  that  through  us  Thy 
message  of  peace  may  be  borne  to  the  feverish  and  dis- 
tracted world.  Still,  O  Father,  the  passions  of  men,  check 
the  impetuous  ambitions  of  the  hour,  touch  us  all  with  a 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  life  and  the  holiness  of  death. 
Amen. 


In  Parliamentary  usage  the  moving  of  the  i^revious 
question  shuts  off  all  other  debate,  removes  every  other 
issue  and  agitation  for  the  time  being.  I  want  this 
morning  to  move  the  previous  question,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  Parliamentary  one  that  the  issue  has 
become  so  confused,  the  debate  so  complicated  that 
there  is  no  other  way  of  extracting  ourselves  from 
things  transient,  trivial,  secondary  and  passing.  I  wish 
with  you,  to  move  the  previous  question  of  the  si)iritual 
life,  to  call  up  the  original  motion  that  is  in  danger  of 
being  overlaid,  to  review  with  you,  if  I  may,  the  land- 
marks that  have  become  neglected  because  taken  for 
granted. 

There  is  nothing  more  fundamental  in  the  literature 
of  the  Jew,  nothing  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  story  of 
Christendom  than  what  we  dispose  of  flippantly  as  the 
"Decalogue,"  the  "Ten  Commandments."  Oh,  yes,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  but  they  are  not  interesting.  We 
take  them  for  granted.  "Of  course  the  Ten  Command- 
ments!"  Perhaps  we  unconsciously  justify  our  flip- 
pancy by  the  argument  that  the  ten  commandments  are 
still  in  a  mythological  atmosphere ;  they  are  framed 
in  the  incredible.  Dogmatically  asserted,  they  may  be 
dogmatically  dismissed.  A  superficial  study  of  the  set- 
ting of  the  Ten  Commandments  informs  us  that  they 
were  handed  down  on  a  mountain  from  the  clouds,  en- 
graved on  two  tables  of  stone,  to  the  guide  and  direc- 
tor of  a  wandering  band  of  Semites.  And  we  say,  "O 
no,  we  do  not  accept  that  story.  No  tables  of  stone  ever 
came  down  from  on  high,  no  Jehovah  ever  broke  the 
silence  of  the  mountain  top  to  any  wandering  Moses." 
Granted,  if  you  please.  But  here  they  are,  imperish- 
able gems  .embedded  deep  in  a  mysterious  and  mystic 
story.  They  have  survived  and  held  their  place  through- 
out the  centuries  because  they  have  an  origin  far  more 
sacred  than  stone-engraved  tablets  could  possibly  have. 
They  have  been  born  out  of  the  travail  and  turmoil  of 
human  experience.   They  have  been  formulated  out  of 


the  stormy,  blundering  life  of  mankind.  They  have 
a  sanctity  far  more  impressive  and  imposing  than  the 
■  Clenesis  story  gives  them,  for  any  study  of  such  prob- 
lems on  any  line  finds  that  these  demands  of  the  ethical 
law  are  written  deep  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  that  they  have  become  embedded  in 
human  institutions,  which  have  outlived  stone  monu- 
ments and  witnessed  the  decay  of  engraved  tablets. 

Moses  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  somewhere 
about  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  Man  of  Naza- 
reth was  born.  As  far  behind  Moses  as  Moses  was 
behind  Jesus,  there  lived  a  great  old  Babylonian  King, 
who  reigned  fifty-five  years  and  established  the  boun- 
daries of  his  kingdom  in  righteousness.  He  wrote  his 
laws  on  a  stone  monument,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago  the  Column  of  Hammurabi  was  found,  away 
out  in  Suza,  out  there  in  the  desert,  three  hundred 
miles  more  or  less  from  the  Babylon  where  Hammu- 
habi  reigned,  and  where  the  column  was  first  erected. 
The  explanation  of  its  discovery  in  the  park  of  Susa  is 
that  some  subsequent  conqueror  carried  off  this  notable 
tablet  to  grace  his  triumph  and  set  it  up  in  his  capital 
away  off  th^re  in  Susa,  perhaps  as  a  curious  witness 
to  his  prowess. 

This  monument  of  Hammurabi  has  been  interpreted 
and  reproduced  and  offered  to  the  western  new  world 
to  re-read.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  rules  were 
engraved  upon  this  old  monument,  2250  B.  C,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  about  forty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

Specific  regulations  concerning  tj-afiic  and  trade,  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  man  and  woman,  of  parent  to 
child,  of  neighbor  to  neighbor,  are  here  put  down  in 
definite,  explicit  terms.  And  these  old  regulations  of 
the  benign  King  Hammurabi  have  been  condensed, 
polished  and  reduced  to  "ten  words"  as  the  old  Hebrew 
called  the  Ten  Commandments.  There  is  no  new  ac- 
cent in  the  Ten  Commandments.  They  are  only  a 
splendid  condensation,  a  magnificent  epitome  of  the  law 
written  on  this  pillar  of  Hammurabi  twelve  hundred 
years  or  more  before  Moses  lived.  And  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  was  only  an  echo  of  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead,  which  prescribed  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Egyptian.  And  now,  to  come  forward  in  time,  we 
find  these  rules  traced  with  even  added  tenderness  in 
the  Dhammapada,  "the  Path  of  Virtue."  laid  out  by 
Buddha  five  hundred  years  before  the  Nazarene  was 
born.  And  the  requirements  of  the  Dhammapada, 
"the  Path  of  Virtue"  of  the  Buddha,  are  traced  in 
legal  phrases,  a  little  cold  and  harsh,  in  the  Annals  of 
Confucius,  the  law-giver  of  China,  and  many  years 
before  Jesus,  perhaps  contemporaneously  with  Buddha, 
with  less  clearness  but  with  equal  surety,  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  written  into  the  ragged,  broken 
book  of  the  Parsees. 

It  may  be  comfortable  for  you  if  you  can  dismiss 
this  old-time  wisdom  as  dogma,  but  this  you  can  not 
do  if  you  have  imagination  enough  to  see  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  the  tradition  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded. But  not  on  that  account  can  you  evade  or 
avoid  the  searching  power  of  this  code,  which  is  as 
fundamental  in  morals  as  the  multiplication  table  is  in 
mathematics. 

A  sad  waste  of  time  and  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
indications  of  ethical  degeneracy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  think  it  necessary  to  uproot  the  old  in 
order  to  begin  anew  and  find  it  essential  for  each  in- 
dividual soul  to  struggle  over  the  long  experimental 
road  which  humanity  had  traveled  before  it  reached 
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monotheism  and  the  code  that  protects  the  rights  of 
property  and  rests  upon  equaHty  and  justice. 

You  may  tear  your  muUipHcation  table  if  you  like, 
you  may  rewrite  it  backward  if  you  think  it  ought  to 
run  that  way,  you  may  run  it  beyond  the  twelves  if 
you  choose,  but  five  times  five  are  twenty-five  just  the 
same,  and  you  are  wasting  time,  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  if  you  try  to  build  up  a  new  system  of 
mathematics  or  bookkeeping  by  experiments  in  obtain- 
ing the  product  of  five  times  five  and,  just  as  undeba- 
table  as  the  multiplication  table,  we  have  this  string 
of  gems,  in  form  polished  like  the  pebbles  on  the  shore, 
come  down  from  time  immemorial  to  challenge  us  to 
move  the  previous  question. 

Suppose  we  take  a  few  minutes  this  morning  and 
try  to  see  what  are  the  plain,  searching  demands  of  this 
old  code,  verified  by  the  experience  of  the  nations  of 
all  time,  but  traced  in  such  admirable  brevity  that  they 
still  survive. 

The  code  is  technically  divided  into  two  tablets,  one 
indicating  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  the  demand, 
if  you  please,  of  devotion,  of  reverence ;  and  the  other, 
the  Relation  of  the  soul  to  its  fellow,  the  demands  of 
business  equity,  man  with  man.  In  the  course  of 
four  consecutive  sermons  I  shall  tr,y  to  read  the  first 
tablet,  bearing  the  clauses  which  summon  the  soul 
into  the  sanctities  of  life,  which  lift  the  mind 
above  the  details  of  human  relations.  Is  there  a  plus 
to  ethics  ?  Is  there  a  beyond  to  the  Golden  Rule  ? 
When  we  have  insisted  upon  the  law  of  accounting, 
have  we  reached  the  beatific  attitude  of  the  soul  ?  In 
these  studies  I  plead  for  the  first  tablet  of  the  deca- 
logue. 

This  is  the  first  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me."  Can  we  bring  if  down  to  date? 
Obviously,  this  particular  "shalt"  indicates  the  stage 
of  development  on  the  border  of  polytheism.  There 
is  room  to  believe  that  the  writer  or  compiler  of  this 
code  had  a  place  in  his  thought  for  other  gods.  Down 
in  Egypt  there  was  Ra,  and  over  there  in  Babylon 
there  was  Bel,  and  there  were  Moloch  and  Astarte  and 
others,  real  divinities,  but  they  must  all  be  retired  in 
favor  of  the  more  spiritual  and  dominant  potency 
whom  the  Hebrews  called  Jehovah.  Their  Jehovah, 
it  appears,  was  a  jealous  God,  demanding  the  loyalty 
of  his  people.  And  very  well  might  he  claim  their 
devotion,  for  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  history  that  Je- 
hovah, he  who  was  not  to  be  represented  by  outward 
form,  of  whom  no  graven  image  was  to  be  made,  rep- 
resents a  conception  of  deity  that  has  outlived  the 
Pantheon  of  Greece  and  the  stately  divinities  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  and  now  looks  back  and  down  upon  the 
broken  gods  of  Babylon  and  Ninevah.  He  was  worthy 
of  their  devotion. 

What  was  the  conception  of  this  unseen  God,  who 
made  no  appeal  to  eye  or  touch?  The  remainder  of 
the  code  reveals  what  history  proves,  that  here  was  a 
spiritual  understanding  of  life  that  rose  above  material 
things,  a  conception  of  God  that  was  shot  through  and 
through  with  the  ethical  law,  that  soared  into  the  realm 
of  duty  and  invited  humanity  to  dedicate  itself  to  the 
service  of  justice  and  love. 

No  longer  are  we  distracted  by  the  gods  of  Egypt 
or  Babylon  or  the  divinities  of  Greece.  They  have 
become  merely  interesting  chapters  in  the  study  of 
art  and  we  need  not  this  commandment  in  its  old  phras- 
ing. But  we  do  need  it  brought  down  to  date.  What 
are  the  idolatries  that  threaten  us?    What  are  the 
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gods  that  distract  us  from  the  things  of  eternity,  from 
the  appeals  of  the  spirit?  What  are  the  weights  that 
hold  us  down  so  that  we  never  look  up  into  the  moun- 
tain top  for  the  demands  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  edicts 
of  spiritual  law  ? 

The  divinities  that  have  distracted  us  most  effect- 
ually are  those  shaped  in  gold  and  silver.  We  like 
Liberty's  cap  when  it  is  stamped  in  gold.  We  wor- 
ship the  eagle  when  it  is  engraved  on  the  silver  dollar. 
As  a  nation,  as  an  age,  we  are  mad  in  pursuit  of  things. 
A  gross,  cold  idolatry  has  flung  Europe  into  war  and 
the  United  States  is  tagging  hard  after,  clamoring  for 
a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  business.  For,  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  was  not  a  loyalty  to  God,  or  a  loyalty  to 
justice,  but  a  loyalty  to  business,  a  loyalty  to  commerce 
that  precipitated  the  war.  It  was  the  false  gods 
stamped  in  gold  that  drew  us  into  this  horrible  mael- 
strom. 

But  money  is  not  the  only  god  that  commands  our 
devotion.  How  many  devotees,  if  they  wrote  their 
creed  as  frankly  as  did  the  compiler  of  the  book  of 
Exodus,  would  say,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me"?  For  many,  alas,  would  cry:  "I  have 
no  time  for  anything  else.  I  must  keep  up  with  the 
procession."  What  inane  idolatries,  what  terrible  sac- 
rilege, what  ignoble  sordidness  are  revealed  in  the 
fashion-plates  and  the  shop  windows  down  town.  Go 
to  see  them  any  time.  Test  the  exhibit  by  the  laws  of 
service,  which  are  the  laws  of  beauty,  economy  and 
utility,  and  what  becomes  of  your  shoes  and  your  bon- 
nets and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia? 

There  is  another  false  god  that  threatens  the  devo- 
tees of  our  day.  We  call  it  art.  We  think  it  a  chase 
after  the  beautiful  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
can  all  worship  art,  that  it  can  be  disassociated  from 
the  severe  demands  of  morals  and  sobriety  and  utility. 
So  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  devotees  of  art  dodging 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  evading  the  sanctities  of  the 
family,  discarding  the  monotheism  of  the  heart  and 
the  monogamy  of  the  home  that  are  the  foundation  of 
modern  society  and  progress. 

I  need  not  call  the  roll  of  the  false  gods  that  dis- 
tract us,  for  they  rise  unbidden  before  us,  now  it  is 
money,  fashion,  art,  and  now  it  is  the  great  passing 
god  of  patriotism,  O,  we  will  "carry  the  flag,"  we  will 
"stand  by  the  colors,"  "it  is  our  country  right  or 
wrong" ;  an  epigram  steeped  in  idolatry,  saturated 
with  infidelity,  guiding  nations  hellward.  For  some- 
where the  eternal  law  abides,  and  the  power  that  has 
brought  to  naught  the  mighty  principalities  of  history 
is  still  at  work.  All  Babylon  was  filled  with  patriotic 
citizens,  Egypt  was  committed  forever  to  its  dynasties, 
even  Greece  in  its  idolatry  identified  its  destiny  with 
its  local  sanctities  and  local  pantheon,  all  those  nations 
have  gone  because  they  worshipped  false  gods.  They 
put  other  images  than  that  of  the  Eternal  into  their 
minds  and  hearts. 

There  is  another  fierce  divinity  at  whose  shrine  Chi- 
cago is  bending  today  on  humble  knee.  We  call  it 
"Society,"  sometimes  we  call  it  Service.  O  we  want 
to  do  something  to  help  the  poor  victims  of  tlie  war  on 
the  other  side.  So  we  have  a  bazaar,  which  is  to  mark 
the  coming  up  of  the  tribes  in  Chicago,  this  week  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  a  secondary  divinity  which  we 
call  Society.  This  worship  is  contagious.  I  recently 
asked  a  devotee,  "How  do  you  account  for  this  upris- 
ing in  Chicago  in  the  interest  of  a  society  bazaar?" 
"^^'ell,"  she  said,  "it  is  contagious,  you  know,  because 
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v.-omen  go  and  think  they  are  helping  someone."  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  be  dull  to  the  claim  of  the  hungry,  the 
liomeless  and  ihe  neglected  on  other  shores  or  on  this 
bliore,  but  far  be  it  from  us  to  yield  to  the  passing 
Klolatry  which  we  call  society,  when  the  demands  of 
piety  sweep  down  from  the  immensities,  summoning  us 
to  worship  that  Eternal  which  rebukes  the  conceit  that 
would  release  the  conscience  by  giving  a  crust  when  it 
ought  to  give  the  hand  and  heart. 

But  who  is  this  God?  Where  is  the  Jehovan  that 
asks  our  devotion  ?  Surely  the  conditions  are  stated  in 
the  code  itself.  He  is  no  "thing"  that  can  be  seen, 
painted  or  carved.  But  if  we  fail  to  form  an  image  of 
the  imageless,  to  trace  the  outline  of  that  which  has 
no  boundaries,  perhaps  we  can  feel  his  presence  by  ex- 
amining a  few  of  his  attributes. 

Surely  the  beauty  of  the  world  unrolling  itself  be- 
fore our  gaze  every  morning,  the  glory  of  the  heavens 
overshadowing  us  by  day  and  by  night,  the  rose  and 
the  elm,  the  bird  and  its  song,  the  brook  and  the  moun- 
tain, invite  us  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  beautiful. 
Surely  v/e  are  beset  before  and  behind  by  a  mighty 
order  which  we  may  not  break,  but  which  bears  us 
along.  There  is  a  potency  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  harvest  fields,  makes  for  the  joy  of  the  play- 
ground, makes  for  the  sympathies  that  reach  beyond 
your  family  boundaries  and  mine,  makes  for  the  right- 
eousness that  laughs  at  geographical  limits.  \\"e  can 
fix  our  thought  on  the  everlasting  order,  the  unbroken 
potency  of  the  universe.  We  call  it  law  for  want  of 
a  lietter  name.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  formulated 
by  man.  Its  conventions  are  not  the  result  of  con- 
gresses and  parliaments,  but  woe  to  parliaments  and 
congresses  that  do  not  recognize  their  invincibility. 
This  same  order  that  has  laid  the  rocks  in  strata  and 
clothed  the  mountain  in  forests  and  taught  the  birds 
to  build  their  nests  has  put  into  the  heart  of  man  a 
sense  of  ju.stice.  This  law  balances  life,  holds  in  busi- 
ness as  inevitably  as  it  holds  in  the  astronomy  of 
planets.  We  may  deny  it,  we  may  ignore  it,  but  it  has 
us  in  its  grasp,  and  he  who  fixes  his  thought  upon  the 
Eternal  is  in  league  with  justice. 

And  one  thing  more.  Whatever  of  violence  we  have 
left  behind,  however  potent  have  been  horns  and  hoofs 
and  claws  in  the  early  history  of  life  upon  this  globe, 
there  can  be  no  evading  the  fact  that  life  is  ever  cree])- 
ing  towards  tenderness,  ever  climbing  into  love.  The 
culmination  of  all  is  seen  in  the  Madonna  with  a  child 
at  her  breast.  So,  if  love  is  an  attribute  of  the  created, 
it  must  be  an  attribute  of  the  Creator,  the  unseen  God 
whom  we  are  bid  to  worship.  This  is  the  beauty  of 
it,  the  force  of  it.  But  beauty,  order,  law,  justice  and 
and  love  are  not  five  different  entities,  five  dift'erent 
deities  from  whom  we  may  choose  one,  to  worship. 
They  are  one  mighty  potency  not  ourselves  ever  mak- 
ing for  righteousness.   And  this  is  the  God  that  abides. 

Theology  may  be  complex,  but  religion  is  simple. 
Analvsis  is  the  method  of  science,  synthesis  is  the 
method  of  the  spirit.  And  so  we  bow  our  heads  in  the 
presence  of  the  infinite  reality  that  reveals  itself  to  us 
in  these  growing  potencies  if  we  do  not  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  make  to  ourselves  graven  images 
to  supplant  the  realities. 

The  naive  story  of  the  receiving  of  these  taljlets  of 
stone  by  Moses  is  worthy  of  repetition  here  and  has 
profound  significance.  It  is  said  that  when  Moses  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  mountain  where  these  gems 


formulated  themselves  in  his  heart  and  mind,  as  we 
can  well  believe,  the  people  grew  restless.  Down  there 
in  the  valley  the  people  demanded  of  Aaron  something 
tangible  to  worship.  "Give  us  a  divinity  we  can  re- 
spect!" they  said.  "Give  us  a  God  we  can  see!  Give 
us  something  that  is  definite ;  don't  talk  of  unrealities 
to  us!  We  left  plenty  of  Gods  in  Egypt.  They  have 
an  abundance  of  Gods  down  there.  Give  us  one." 
So  Aaron  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  said,  "Bring 
your  gold  and  silver,  bring-  the  ear-rings  from  your 
wives'  ears,  bring  your  gold  brooches."  And  he  took 
the  offerings  and  put  them  into  the  furnace  and  melted 
and  moulded  them  and  made  a  calf.  And  when  Moses 
came  down  from  the  mountain,  his  heart  was  dis- 
tressed. "What  is  this  you  have  done?  Yielded  to 
the  clamor  of  this  people  !"  And  the  shivering,  hesitat- 
ing Aaron  said,  "Well,  they  wanted  something  to  wor- 
ship and  they  brought  the  metal  and  I  put  it  in  the 
furnace  and  cast  it,  and  lo,  it  has  come  out  a  calf!" 
It  is  always  a  calf.  Always  something  inadequate, 
cheap  and  small.  Always  something  disappointing. 
If  you  try  to  fit  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  into  the 
cast  of  a  dogma,  it  evades  you. 

We  are  forever  in  the  presence  of  the  unmeasured 
and  intangible  things  that  die  not. 

I  cannot  carry  the  subject  further.  I  have  only 
started  to  hint  at  an  up-to-date  reading  of  the  first 
commandment,  trying  to  bring  the  text  that  perhaps 
took  shape  two  or  three  thousand  years  before  Jesus 
was  born,  down  to  this  twentieth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Do  we  not  see,  now  as  then,  nations  fol- 
lowing after  cheap  divinities,  offering  their  devotions 
at  unreal  shrines,  building  as  for  eternity  with  the  per- 
ishable products  of  time.  The  fate  of  the  nations  in 
the  centuries  gone  ought  to  remind  us  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  your  false  devotion  and  mine. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  but  too  little  heeded :  "We  can- 
not take  our  gold  and  silver  with  us."  It  is  equally 
true  that  we  cannot  live  on  artificial  art.  This  word, 
unrelated  to  hfe  and  duty,  is  a  dangerous  trap  to  defeat 
the  soul.  So  also  is  "patriotism."  Who  dares  give  his 
first  allegiance  to  what  he  calls  "his  country,"  while 
just  beyond  the  boundaries  are  human  hearts  waiting 
for  Inve  and  human  minds  stored  with  truth  asking  the 
])rivilege  of  sharing,  asking  his  free  trade  in  the  cor- 
dialities of  the  soul,  which  is  the  demand  of  monothe- 
ism ? 

Ruskin  said  monotheism  was  born  in  the  desert. 
Only  in  the  solitudes  if  the  desert  is  the  soul  im- 
pressed with  the  unseen.  He  spoke  only  part  of  the 
truth.  Monotheism  is  prophesied  by  the  law,  is  prom- 
ised ,bv  the  Eternal,  for  through  all  realms  of  beauty, 
life,  duty,  there  are  not  many  laws  but  one  law,  not 
many  gods  but  one  God.  Let  us  give  our  devotions  to 
this  one  God  that  impresses  upon  our  lives  in  beauty,  in 
order,  in  justice  and  in  love. 

Or,  if  on  joyful  wing 

Cleaving  the  sky. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars  forgot, 

Upward  I  fly, 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, — 

Nearer,  iny  God,  to  thee. 
Nearer  to  thee ! 


May  we  ever  walk  as  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  ever-Loving,  the  ever 
Righteous.  Amen. 
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The  Soul  of  Good  in  Evil 


There  used  to  live  in  my  town  an  old  man  who  would 
occasionally  say  in  prayer  meeting,  "I  don't  know  but 
that  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  spell  of  toothache  once 
in  a  while — you  feel  so  much  better  when  it's  all  over 
with."  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  used  to  be 
told  in  the  hom'e  of  the  late  Beriah  Green  in  that 
place  about  a  woman  who  counted  it  "a  great  marcy" 
that  she  still  had  two  teeth  remaining  and  they  were 
"opposite"  !  Just  recently  I  have  heard  of  another  sister 
who  rejoiced  in  still  preserving  a  single  tooth,  which 
enabled  her  "to  eat  all  she  wanted,"  thus  demon- 
strating how  again  the  Present  can  go  one  better  on 
the  Past  and  get  satisfaction  accordingly! 

Now  the  ability  to  get  comfort  out  of  affliction — 
to  "suck  the  sweet  from  every  circumstance,"  as 
Browning  hath  it,  to  find  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil, — can  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
endowment  or  achievements  that  anyone  can  show ; 
and  it  can  be  proven  that  it  would  be  by  far  better 
for  the  world  if  this  "divine  capacity"  was  much  more 
universal  than  it  now  is. 

That  there  is  this  heart  of  good  in  everything  that 
happens  to  us,  is  not  quite  the  same,  however,  as 
saying  that  it  can  always  be  brought  to  light  at  will. 
This  is  evident  enough  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. Having  all  sorts  of  painful  or  dangerous 
experiences,  and  being  able  to  make  use  of  them  for 
one's  betterment,  are  two  facts  that  stand  in  such  rigid 
and  sinister  opposition  that  it  takes  knowledge  and 
skill  either  to  reconcile  them  or  to  avail  oneself  of 
their  inherent  beneficence.  It  certainly  is  not  done 
by  simply  ignoring  the  evil :  this  is  the  lie  that  ex- 
plains nothing  and  increases  the  evil  eventually  by 
adding  deception  to  the  primary  fact.  Nor  is  it  done 
by  sentimentally  affirming  that  "what  is  to  be,  will 
be,"  or  that  "all  is  for  the  best  as  it  is,"  or  that  "God 
will  take  care  of  his  own,"  and  the  like.  This  is  but 
saying  in  effect  that  the  Creator  is  given  to  making 
cruel  and  useless  blunders,  of  which  we  are  but  the 
helpless  and  hopeless  victims.  Certainly  there  is  not 
much  truth  or  real  comfort  in  any  such  reflections 
as  these  when  carried  far  enough.  God  is  not  a  fool, 
or  a  heartless  tyrant,  or  an  indecent  trifler  with  human 
weakness  or  waywardness.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  that  there 
is  evil  only  through  thinking  so ;  nor  that  evil  is  best 
handled  by  an  optimism  that  ignores  facts  and  de- 
ceives its  victims. 

What  then  shall  we  say  as  to  this  everlasting  prob- 
lem of  evil  and  the  conflicts  and  sorrows  and  hurts  a;nd 
degradations  that  we  all  suffer  from,  because  we  know 
not  how  triumphantly  to  deal  with  it.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  whole  world  seems  so  universally  but  an 
embodiment  of  evil,  that  it  takes  the  sanest  and  most 
intelligently  ordered  mind  to  endure  the  thought  of 
it  or  to  hope  at  all  for  anything  that  is  better  to  come 
of  it.  It  take.s  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of 
history,  the  truest  interpretation  of  personal  experi- 
ence, the  highest  and  broadest  outlook  possible,  to 
enable  one  to  get  much  real  comfort  out  of  things  as 
they  are  or  as  they  now  promise.  And  yet  the  pos- 
sibility of  betterment  is  there,  notwithstanding  ap- 
pearances ;  and  so  is  undoubted  comfort  if  only  we 
look  for  it,  and  fijid  it ! 

It  is  a  high,  intelligent,  hopeful,  faith  that  enables 
one  to  set  forth  to  find  moral  order  where  all  seems 


but  senseless  chaos,  and  to  find  comfort  where  so 
much  is  perversion  and  cruelty  and  reckless  destruc- 
tion. It  is  the  grandest  discovery  of  the  human  heart 
and  mind,  that  there  is  always  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil,  and  that  it  is  our  blessed  privilege  to  go 
out  in  search  for  this  and  to  get  it  to  the  enhancement 
of  our  eternal  possessions  and  anticipations.  Not, 
however,  by  wishing  for  it  alone,  nor  by  praying  for 
it  only,  nor  by  presumptuously  assuming  it,  and  cer- 
tainly not  by  ignoring  it,  can  this  choice  enlargement 
of  the  better  experience  be  had ;  but  by  a  truthful, 
painstaking  recognition  of  the  bald  and  hideous  fact 
as  it  is,  by  standing  firm  and  facing  it  in  most  manly 
or  womanly  fashion,  by  probing  and  delving  and  never 
letting  up  until  the  fine  heart  of  it  is  revealed  to  our 
waiting  eyes,  and  by  using  appropriately  all  that  is 
found — only  in  this  way  can  the  good  in  evil  be  usu- 
ally seen,  and  be  seen  truly  as  it  is. 

In  this  hiinted  for  and  discovered  soul  of  good  in 
things  evil,  the  first  and  the  most  important  fact  to 
be  noted  is,  that  what  we  call  evil  is  simply  the  incom-  ■ 
plete,  the  imperfect  human  nature  that  everywhere 
abounds — the  conflicts  and  pains  and  degradations 
necessarily  incident  to  sentient  beings.  According  to 
the  old  account,  when  God  had  finished  His  six  days 
work  of  creation.  He  looked  upon  it  and  pronounced 
it  good.  He  did  not  pronounce  it  perfect,  nor  has  He 
ever  done  so  nor  has  He  said  that  He  should  never 
work  further.  The  complete  work  is  only  to  be  an- 
ticipated in  the  far-off  future  when  the  cycle  of  the 
creative  effort  shall  have  accomplished  what  cannot 
now  be  even  imagined.  Scripture,  history,  science, 
biography  all  combine  in  continuously  revealing  to 
the  open  mind  the  incompleteness  of  the  universe  of 
which  we  are  a  part  and  in  which  we  live  and  to 
whose  destiny  we  are  tending.  Everywhere  also  there 
is  evident  the  universal  law,  which  records  immis- 
takably  on  every  scroll,  Perfected  through  suffering. 
Not  by  happiness  nor  by  work  nor  by  atonement,  but 
by  suffering,  accurately  understood  and  properly  re- 
sponded to,  can  human  nature  either  in  individuals 
or  in  generations  be  advanced  on  its  glorious  way 
toward  the  completeness  that  we  all  so  long  for,  and 
yet  seems  so  far  off.  That  it  takes  courage  and  hope 
and  good  sense  and  love  of  truth  and  determination 
and  confidence  in  a  truthful  and  faithful  and  all-know-  f 
ing  God,  and  an  aspiration  for  all  the  creative  and 
redemptive  achievement  possible  to  do  this,  is  so  evi- 
dent that  we  shrink  from  acknowledging  even  the 
facts  as  they  are  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
ignore  the  fact  of  our  imperfection  or  the  "evil"  that 
results  therefrom,  or  that  we  should  not  boldly  set 
out  upon  the  search  for  the  "soul  of  good,"  or  that 
we  should  not  appropriate  this  good  to  our  eternal 
betterment  and  joy  whenever  and  wherever  we  find  it. 
A  little  wider  opening  of  eye  and  receptivity  of  heart 
and  sensible  responsiveness  here,  is  worth  volumes 
of  pedantic  discussion  of  lifeless  themes,  or  expla- 
nations that  do  not  explain. 

In  every  experience,  no  matter  how  painful  or  de- 
grading or  discouraging,  there  is  a  soul  that  is  essen- 
tially good  but  not  necessarily  ours,  simply  for  the 
asking;  it  is  our  business  to  search  for  this  and  find 
it ;  and  then  it  is  our  business  further  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  it  and  let  this  stand  for  a  direct  message 
from  the  Creative  Energy  to  our  very  own  selves,  in 
effect  to  be  more  manly,  more  womanly  than  now, 
and  thus  show  forth  something  more  than  before  of 
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the  glory  which  shall  be  in  its  full,  when  He  shall 
have  made  perfect  the  work  as  planned  but  not  yet 
by  any  means  accomplished.  The  call  of  human  nature 
is,  clearly  to  recognize  its  different  stages  of  incom- 
pleteness and  resolutely  and  intelligently  to  try  to  pro- 
vide for  their  improvement.  In  this  way  we  can  be- 
come a  part  of  the  divine  creative  energy  which  has 
worked  hitherto,  and  is  now  working,  and  will  work 
everlastingly,  even  until  the  perfect  day.  The  facts 
as  they  are  thus  rightly  dealt  with  should  be  the  basis 
of  all  our  faith  and  all  our  hopes;  and  the  right  deal- 
ing with  them  should  be  the  inflinching  purpose  of  all 
our  life. 

Camden,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker,  M.  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr.  Thomas  World  -Peace  Prize  Contest 


As  a  little  crumb  on  the  altar  toward  which  our 
hearts  have  so  long  yearned,  I  want  to  tell  Unity 
that  the  "Dr.  Thomas'World-Peace  Prize  Contest"  at 
Alfred  University,  New  York,  took  .place  as  usual 
this  year.  The  clamor  and  glamor  of  war  did  not 
sweep  the  contestants  from  their  moorings,  but  rather 
perhaps  urged  on  to  better  work.  I  quote  from  Fiat 
Lux,  the  college  paper  : 

Mr.  Maxson  took  the  first  prize  of  $50  in  gold  with  a  mas- 
terly oration  on  "World  Peace:  The  Problem"  given  with 
a  convincing  delivery.  He  also  receives  an  award  of  $25  to 
pay  his  expenses  in  representing  Alfred  at  the  State  contest 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  April  13.  Mr.  Cottrell  received 
the  second  prize  of  $25,  presenting  a  live  side  of  the  old 
question  of  the  relation  of  "The  Church  and  World  Peace" 
with  the  most  commanding  delivery  of  any  of  the  five  speak- 
ers. 

The  other  three  contestants  gave  excellent  addresses  and 
all  certainly  deserve  much  honor  for  their  labors  of  preparation 
and  rendition.  The  problem  of  World  Peace  was  approached 
from  all  angles  and  a  great  breadth  and  variety  of  reading, 
thought  and  opinion  was  shown  in  the  contest  as  a  whole. 

The  contestants,  who  must  be  Juniors  and  Sophomores,  are 
judged  75  per  cent  on  the  form  and  content  of  their  paper 
and  25  per  cent  on  delivery,  and  each  oration  must  be  pub- 
lished in  some  paper  or  magazine.  The  program  as  given  was : 

Militarism  and  the  Spirit  of  Brotherhood. 
The  Church  and  Peace. 

Peace  of  the  Past  and  Peace  of  the  Future. 
World  Peace :  The  Problem. 
The  Greater  Miracle. 

Word  has  come  later  that  the  college  state  contest 
under  the  New  York  Peace  Society  will  not  take  place 
this  year — a  sorry  reflection  on  the  leadership  and  in- 
fluence of  our  higher  educational  agencies.  What  can 
we  say  when  Princeton  and  Columbia  and  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  shall  I  say  your  own  pet,  Madison,  join 
with  the  mob  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleading  of 
Peace  ? 

Vandelia  Varnum  Thomas. 

Fredonia,  N .  Y . 


The  recital  of  human  suffering  causes  tears  to  be 
shed  in  Heaven.  Yes,  but  a  single  tear,  welling  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  infinite  motherhood  of  God, 
is  sufficient  to  wash  away  forever  all  the  mountain- 
magnitude  of  human  sorrows. 

Jas.  G.  Townsend. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Luther 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

XIV. 

Francis  David  1510-1571 

God  has  reserved  to  himself  to  rule  the  conscience. — 
Stephen  Bathory. 

The  rediscovery  of  Unitarianism  in  Transylvania  is 
comparatively  modern.  Some  of  us  remember  Bishop 
Ferencz,  whose  visit  to  this  country  in  1870  brought 
to  Unitarians  in  the  West  a  knowledge  of  their  fellow 
worshippers  in  that  far-off  corner  of  Europe,  on  the 
border  of  Turkey,  where  there  is  a  community  of  peo- 
])le  more  nearly  allied  in  their  race  descent  to  the 
Turk  than  to  the  European.  There  is  in  that  commu- 
nity a  fellowship  of  Unitarians  four  hundred'  years 
old,  with  a  hundred  or  more  churches,  a  college,  a 
monthly  and  perhaps  a  weekly  publication.  Prof. 
Boros  of  the  University  of  Kolozsvar  visited  All  Souls 
across  the  street  and  later  corresponded  with  our  Mr. 
William  C.  Gannett,  furnishing  the  material  which, 
together  with  manuscript  information  from  Joseph  H. 
Allen,  enabled  him  to  give  the  interesting  and  remark- 
able address  on  Francis  David,  delivered  in  this  church 
in  1913,  and  afterwards  printed  in  Unity,  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  study  in  English  on  Francis 
David  to  be  found  (also  published  as  booklet  by  the 
Lindsey  Press,  London). 

Mr.  Gannett  was  also  enabled  to  secure  the  im- 
])ortation  of  a  picture  which  commemorates  the  win- 
ning by,  David  of  the  famous  Edict,  granting  liberty 
and  toleration  in  religion,  in  1568  at  Torda.  Mr.  Gan- 
nett thus  describes  the  picture : 

The  artist  has  idealized  the  scene  a  little ;  nor  could  he 
well  do  otherwise.  For  the  place  of  the  meeting  he  has 
chosen  a  setting  that  suggests  the  old  Mother-Church,  its 
shadows  shot  through  by  the  rising  sun  of  Reformation.  No 
portrait,  perhaps  no  description,  of  David  exists.  At  such 
moment  his  face  may  well  have  shone,  as  we  see  it,  with 
light  from  within  as  well  as  by  rays  from  without;  but  at 
fifty-eight  years  of  age  he  could  hardly  have  been  the  aged 
and  saintly  ascetic  to  whom  the  painter  has  given  the  beauti- 
ful countenance.  Many  or  all  of  the  prominent  figures  are 
historical.  On  the  dais  at  the  left  sits  Prince  Sigismund, 
still  officially  Lutheran,  but  already  much  inclined  to  his 
preacher's  new  doctrine.  He  sits  between  his  young  nephews, 
the  Bathory  brothers,  of  Catholic  faith,  who  in  turn  are  to 
occupy  his  throne  after  his  death.  That  gentle-faced  boy  on 
his  right  is  the  one  who  will  be  sending  our  white-haired 
pleader  to  prison  before  very  long.  Behind  these  stands  the 
court  physician,  Blandrata,  his  arms  folded,  and  looking  sold- 
ily  satisfied.  In  the  dim  beyond  him  is  a  group  of  Lutheran 
clergy,  among  them  the  venerable  Alesius,  once  royal  chap- 
lain. The  man  at  the  end  of  the  table  behind  David  is  the 
Chancellor  Csiky.  The  one  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book  is 
Gaspard  Heltai,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Hungarian, 
and  the  book,  of  course,  is  the  Bible, — the  white  heart  of  the 
Diet;  for  the  whole  Reformation  centers  around  the  Bible, 
and  the  artist  properly  gives  it  the  high  light  of  his  picture. 
Heltai  and  one  of  David's  ministers  are  verifying  the  tests 
on  which  David  is  basing  his  argument.    Standing  between 
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the  benches  on  the  right  is  a  Catholic  priest,  and  by  his  side 
Ihe  Calvinist  Melius, — hot  enough  foes  to  each  other,  but 
side  by  side  as  regards  David ;  they  appear  in  the  picture  only 
yy  artist's  privilege  to  typify  historic  forces  of  the  time,  but 
aeither  was  really  present.  Behind  them  are  the  Szekler  and 
Magyar  aristocracy,  and,  in  front  of  the  benches,  the  higher 
Estates,  most  of  them  Calvinist;  tut  we  see  some  of  the  latter, 
Gaspard  Bekes  among  them, — he  who  would  have  been  the 
Prince's  Unitarian  successor  instead  of  the  Catholic  Bathory, 
liad  the  Prince  had  his  way, — leaping  to  their  feet  with  en- 
thusiasm as  the.  eloquent  crator  pleads  for  the  widening  of 
iberty  and  toleration  in  religion.  The  moment  is  apparently 
the  close  and  climax  of  the  discussion.  All  in  the  picture  are 
listening  intently,  every  eye  fastened  upon  David's  face. 

A  glimpse  into  the  story  of  David  tells  us  that  he 
ivas  born  in  Kolozsvar  (Klausenburg)  apparently  into 
ibject  poverty.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker  and  he 
Drobably  grew  up  at  the  cobbler's  bench,  and  was  over 
rhirty  years  old  before  he  could  be  spared  from  the 
^rim  battle  for  bread.  He  was  a  bright  young  man, 
lad  some  ttitoring  from  the  Catholic  priest  and  at 
;hirty-eight  means  were  somehow  provided  which  per- 
mitted him  to  complete  his  college  training  at  Witten- 
3urg.  Luther  had  been  dead  but  two  years.  David 
-eceived  some  instruction  from  Melanchthon.  While 
Dstensibly  a  Catholic  he  was  welcomed  by  Lutheran- 
ism,  the  mildest  form  of  the  Reformation,  to  which 
le  easily  adapted  himself  and  became  a  bishop  in  that 
;htirch.  But  Lutheranism  as  a  sect,  not  the  spirit  of 
Luther,  was  already  picking  a  quarrel  with  Calvinism 
Dn  the  communion  theory.  The  Lutherans  claimed 
:hat  in  some  mystic  way  there  was  a  transformation 
3f  the  elements  and  that  if  it  was  not  fransubstantia- 
:ion,  it  was,  as  they  would  like  to  believe,  a,  consnh- 
;tantiation.  Calvin  was  more  radical  and  insisted  that 
:he  eucharist  was  simply  a  memorial  service,  a  symbol 
if  the  flesh  and  blood.  When  that  battle  raged  David 
:ook  sides  with  the  Calvinists  and  became  a  Calvinistic 
jishop. 

By  this  time  the  Unitarian  heresy  had  been  brought 
:o  Hungary  in  an  interesting  way  by  the  Italian  Blan- 
irata,  court  physician  to  Prince  John  Sigismund,  a 
Tiild  liberal,  whose  queen  mother,  Isabella,  was  more 
iberal  than  he. 

Isabella  was  the  daughter  of  Sigismund  the  Great, 
3f  Poland,  who  had  in  1415  invited  a  council  to  meet 
n  Constance  to  consider  the  cases  of  several  heretics 
md  who  had  pledged  safety  to  Huss  if  he  would  at- 
:end.  But  the  church  proved  stronger  than  the  king  and 
:here  followed  the  imprisonment,  a  bitter  and  unfair 
trial  and  the  glorification  by  fire. 

It  is  stated  that  Isabella  steadily  befriended  the  most 
radical  leaders  of  the  Reformation  and  that  her  coun- 
sels probably  did  much  to  form  the  character  of  the 
young  Prince,  who  has  frankly  borne  the  name  of  Uni- 
tarian. 

When  David  declared  for  Unitarianism  he  found  the 
Prince  ready  to  listen  and  Blandrata  backing  him. 
There  was  free  debate  in  those  days,  carried  on  with 
much  dignity,  and  when  by  his  eloquence  and  pleading 
David  succeeded  in  getting  a  state  regulation  looking 
towards  religious  toleration,  it  secured  for  the  Catholic, 
the  Lutheran,  the  Calvinist  and  the  new  heresy  with- 
out a  name,  "behevers  in  one  God,"  the  right  of  free 
thought. 

In  the  old  town  of  Kolozsvak  there  was  much  ex- 
citement over  the  decision  of  the  court  that  "it  was 
all  right  to  be  a  Unitarian  after  the  fashion  of  Francis 
David,"  and  when  he  arrived  home  the  whole  town 
was  out.    Friends  took  him  from  the  carriage  and 


carried  him  on  their  shoulders.  He  mounted  a  rock 
and  began  to  tell  the  story  of  the  triumph,  but  the 
crowd  was  too  great  and  he  was  taken  into  the  neigh- 
boring church,  where  he  could  now  speak  as  a  bishop 
of  the  Unitarian  movement. 

Thus  far  the  story  is  a  triumphant  one  in  which 
Unitarians  may  well  rejoice,  but  the  closing  chapter  is 
humiliating  and  should  chasten  and  rebuke  the  con- 
ceit of  the  Unitarian  and  be  a  warning  to  all  earnest 
people  forevermore.  There  now  sprang  up  a  heresy 
among  the  Unitarians.  They  fell 'into  two  schools, 
the  Adorantes  and  the  non-  or  anti-Adorantes.  The 
Adorantes  held  that  while  Jesus  was  not  God  he  was 
a  legitimate  object  of  worship  and  that  prayer  should 
be  offered  in  his  name,  something  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Catholics  now  justify  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  practice  it,  not  that  she  is  divine,  but  sd  near  the 
divine  counsels  that  she  has  power.  The  non-Ador- 
antes  held  that  worship  should  be  directed  to  Deity 
alone  and  not  through  the  intercession  of  even  his 
greatest  representative  on  earth.  Francis  David  took 
the  non- Adorantes  side ;  he  would  not  worship  the 
Christ,  however  mtich  he  revered  him. 

There  followed  the  trial,  the  story  of  which  is  pa- 
thetic. Sigismund's  successor  was  a  Catholic  and 
Blandrata  was  reacting  and  finally  disappeared  from 
the  Unitarian  ranks,  probably  dying  in  the  bosom  of 
the  IMother  Church,  such  a  retrogression  as  we  saw 
in  the  story  of  Robert  Brown,  whose  defection  left 
Congregationalism  without  a  hero  leader  stich  as  Wes- 
ley was  to  ^Methodism  andT<nox  and  Calvin  to  Pres- 
byterianism.  Francis  David  out-voted  was  committed 
to  prison,  where  he  was  allowed  only  to  receive  visits 
from  his  daughter  and  son,  and  after  lingering  a  few 
months  he  died.  He  was  persecuted  not  by  Catho- 
lics, Calvinists  or  Lutherans,  but  by  his  fellow  Uni- 
tarians ;  having  taken  one  step  beyond  the  rest  he  paid 
the  penalty. 

Of  Blandrata,  Gannett  says  that  he  "got  his  thirty 
pieces  of  silver"  and  he  grew  very  rich.  He  did  not 
hang  himself,  but  was  strangled  by  his  nephew  and 
heir  in  a  hurry  to  get  his  inheritance. 

At  his  best,  Blandrata  is  a  type  of  the  reformer  who,  when 
young,  has  vision,  and  courage  to  match  it,  but  who  cannot 
endure  a  radicalism  that  outruns  his  own.  Add  the  reputation 
that  comes  with  repute  and  position  and  wealth,  and  the 
peril  of  losing  them  all,  and  we  have  the  failure,  the  coward, 
the  truckler,  the  persecutor, — we  have  a  "Blandrata." 

We  are  told  that  David  wrote  certain  lines  in  Latin 
on  the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  Mr.  Gannett  says,  "Even 
if  they  be  but  the  words  that  some  reverent  disciple 
wrote  in  his  name,  a  few  belong  in  such  a  study." 
They  begin : 

Twice  ten  years  I  have  loyally  served  my  country, 
And  to  my  Prince  my  fidelity  oft  hath  been  proven. 
Ask  you  my  crime  that  the  fatherland  hates  so? 
This  alone  is  it :  One  God,  not  three,  have  I  worshipped. 

And  the  lines  close  : 

"Lightnings,  nor  cross,  nor  sword  of  the  Pope,  nor  Death's 
visiblest  face. 

No  power  whatever,  can  stay  the  progress  of  Truth  ! 
What  I  have  feltT  have  written;  with  faithful  heart  I  have 
spoken : 

After  my  death  the  dogmas  of  untruth  shall  fall !" 
Mr.  Gannett  closes  his  article : 

David's  sepulchre  no  man  knowth.  Three  years  ago  pil- 
grims from  Hungary,  Germany,  England,  America — sixty — 
two  from  America  alone — gathered  at  little  Deva,  and  climbed 
the  hill  to  the  ruined  castle,  to  dedicate  a  stone  and  a  tablet 
to  his  memory.    Buda-Pesth,  Kolozsvar,  and  Deva  itself  wel- 
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corned  the  pilgrims  with  music,  processions,  addresses, — 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  all  taking  part.  On  the  stone 
are  graven  these  words  in  Hungarian : 

"For  his  religious  convictions,  in  this  castle  suffered  a 
martyr's  death  the  great  reformer,  Francis  David,  the  founder 
of  the  Hungarian  Unitarian  Churches.  In  1910  this  token  of 
remembrance  was  placed  here  by  the  Chief  Consistory  of  the 
Hungarian  Unitarian  Churches,  the  inheritors  of  his  spirit, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth." 

In  his  memorial  address  the  beloved  Bishop  Ferencz,  pres- 
ent successor  of  David,  said :  "To  the  spirit  of  Francis  David, 
unfaltering  and  unc(3mpromising  in  the  search  of  truth,  we 
dedicate  this  stone.  This  is  the  main  source  of  our  reverence 
for  him, — his  spirit  of  dauntless  truth-seeking;  this,  and  not 
any  specific  truth  revealed  by  him  and  accepted  by  us.   .  .  ." 

Not  his  truth,  but  his  quest;  not  his  faith,  but  his  spirit! 
There  spoke  the  true  inheritor  of  his  spirit.  We,  too,  are 
inheritors  of  it.  And  with  his  own  countrymen,  but  in  far 
greater  measure  than  they,  we  have  inherited  the  fruits  of 
that  spirit,  the  happy  results  of  the  principle  for  which  he 
suffered  and  died.  When  comes,  by  and  by,  the  right  moment 
for  the  better  memorial  to  be  raised, — a  chapel  at  Deva,  a 
statue  at  Kolozsvar, — should  not  the  Unitarians  of  America 
and  those  of  England  join  hands  with  the  church  in  his  own 
land,  to  honor  the  reformer,  hero  and  martyr,  who,  at  Torda, 
in  1568,  made  the  great  plea  for  liberty  and  toleration  in  re- 
ligion ? 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  great  religious  leaders  were  contemporary  with 
Francis  David? 

(2)  Which  one  was  his  teacher? 

(3)  In  what  faith  was  he  born? 

(4)  When  and  where  was  the  famous  edict  issued? 

(5)  What  does  the  world  owe  Francis  David? 


The  Christian  and  the  War 


Dr.  Dwight  P.  Breed,  pastor  of  the  Summerdale 
Congregational  Church,  Farragut  Avenue  and  North 
Paulina  Street,  spoke  on  this  subject  April  29th  in- 
stant.   In  part  Dr.  Breed  said : 

A  man's  religion  is  to  dominate  practically  every 
part  of  his  life.  The  old  notion  that  life  is  divided 
into  sections,  the  secular  and  the  religious,  is  out- 
grown. In  every  realm  of  his  experience  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  to  find  application.  In  view^  of  the 
new  conditions  which  environ  him  today  there  are 
some  things  which  the  Christian  must  do. 

.  He  must  conscienciously  detennine  his  own  attitude 
toward  war  as  to  whether  it  is  a  Christian  or  unchris- 
tian means  for  the  settlement  of  international  dif¥er- 
ences.  For  most  people,  alas,  this  has  been  deemed 
an  academic  question,  but  it  is  so  no  longer  for  the 
American  Christian.  A  "state  of  war"  has  been  offi- 
cially declared.  An  hundred  years  ago  the  Christian 
would  have  accepted  this  statement  and  the  condition 
without  question.  Today,  however,  war  is  a  ques- 
tioned method  —  politically,  economically,  morally, 
Christianly.  The  Christian  simply  cannot  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  course.  England's  jails,  to  her  infinite 
shame,  hold  over  thirty-five  hundred  "conscientious 
objectors"  to  war.  Peace  martyrs  in  England!  Yes, 
and  there  are  likely,  as  things  are  now  going,  to  be 
peace  martyrs  in  our  America  before  long.  Our  move- 
ment toward  governmental  militarism,  emphasized  by 
the  pending  espionage  bill,  opens  wide  the  door 
through  which  conscientious  American  objectors  to 
war  as  contrary  to  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
may  pass  to  martyrdom. 

Whatever  position  the  Christian  may  come  to  hold 
as  to  the  moral  or  Christian  quality  of  war,  there 
must  be  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  others  to  their 


own  opinions.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  exer- 
cise of  intolerance. 

Again,  the  Christian  must  not  allow  selfishness,  un- 
der the  guise  of  devotion  to  democracy  and  to  "our 
own,  our  native  land,"  to  develop  passion,  bitterness 
or  hate  toward  any  of  our  Father's  children  anywhere. 
We  must  not  permit  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  this 
earth  to  be  limited,  or  hindered,  through  our  limita- 
tion of  brotherhood.  Our  country?  Yes,  for  the  sake 
of  the  world.  "We  want  nothing  for  ourselves  which 
we  do  not  want  equally  for  humanity." 

We  must  recognize  our  need  of  God.  But  no  God 
can  be  great  enough,  wise  enough  or  good  enough  for 
us  who  is  not  also  now  the  God  of  the  Germans,  the 
Austrians  and  of  the  Turks.  We  cannot  worship  or 
find  help  or  hope  in  a  national  God — a  God  who  looks 
most  approvingly  upon  our  things  and  rejoices  only 
in  three  colors  of  the  spectroscope  to  which  are  given 
our  particuar  arrangement.  Only '  the  God  who  so 
loved  the  world  and  provided  for  the  "whosoever" 
can  meet  the  needs  of  Christian  America. 

In  these  days  the  Christian  lover  of  his  country 
must  be  on  vigilant  guard  for  the  protection  of  the 
corner  stones  of  our  American  liberty,  the  rights  of 
conscience,  of  free  speech,  free  press  and  of  individ- 
ual equality  before  the  laws.  There  are  not  wanting 
serious  indications  that  our  effort  to  make  democracy 
triumphant  over  the  world  by  militaristic  means,  will 
be  at  the  sacrifice  of  important  elements  of  democracy 
at  home. 


Mark  Twain  on  War 


"There  has  never  been  a  just  one  (war),  never  an 
honorable  one— on  the  part  of  the  instigator  of  the 
war.  I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead,  and  this  rule 
will  never  change  in  so  many  as  half  a  dozen  instances. 
The  loud  little  handful — as  usual — will  shout  for  war. 
The  pulpit  will — warily  and  cautiously — object — at 
first ;  the  great,  big,  dull  bulk  of  the  nation  will  rub 
its  sleepy  eyes  and  try  to  make  out  why  there  should 
be  a  war,  and  will  say,  earnestly  and  indignantly, 
'It  is  unjust  and  dishonorable,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it.'  Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder.  A 
few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  will  argue  and  reason 
against  the  war  with  speech  and  pen,  and  at  first  will 
have  a  hearing  and  be  applauded ;  but  it  will  not  last 
long ;  those  others  will  outshout  them,  and  presently 
the  anti-war  audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose  popu- 
larity. Before  long  you  will  see  this  curious  thing: 
the  speakers  stoned  from  the  platform,  and  free  speech 
strangled  by  hordes  of  furious  men  who  in  their  secret 
hearts  are  still  at  one  with  those  stoned  speakers — as 
earlier — but  do  not  dare  to  say  so.  And  now  the  whole 
nation — pulpit  and  all — will  take  up  the  war-cry,  and 
shout  itself  hoarse,  and  mob  any  honest  man  who  ven- 
tures to  open  his  mouth ;  and  presently  such  mouths 
will  cease  to  open.  Next  the  statesmen  will  invent 
cheap  lies,  putting  the  blame  upon  the  nation  that  is 
attacked,  and  every  man  will  be  glad  of  those  con- 
science-soothing falsities,  and  will  diligently  study 
them,  and  refuse  to  examine  any  refutations  of  them; 
and  thus  he  will  by  and  by  convince  himself  that  the 
war  is  just,  and  will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep 
he  enjoys  after  this  process  of  grotesque  self-decep- 
tion." — "The  Mysterious  Stranger." 
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IN  THE  LILAC-RAIN 


All  in  the  lilac-rain, 
Tender  and  sweet, 

Brushing  the  window-pane 
Sudden — and  fleet ! 
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THE  FIELD 

> 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


NTERNATIONAL  PEACE  DAY. 


New  York— International  Peace  day, 
Aay  18,  the  birthday  of  the  Hague  tri- 
lunal,  is  to  be  celebrated  even  more 
videly  than  usual  by  peace  advocates 
hroughout  the  United  States  this  year, 
rhe  Emergency  Peace  Federation  has 
ent  out  from  its  home  office,  70  Fifth 
.venue.  New  York,  8,000  letters  calling 
or  mass  meetings,  school  meetings  and 
larlor  meetings  to  discuss  peace  and 
iroblems  arising  out  of  our  present  war. 
In  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace," 
vas  the  keynote  of  this  letter,  which  is 
igned  by  Leila  Faye  Secor,  secretary 
if  the  organization. 

It  is  urged  that  each  of  these  meet- 
ngs  shall  pass  resolutions  asking  the 
Jnited  States  government  to  state  def- 
nitely  the  terms  upon  which  it  would 
le  willing  to  make  peace,  as  President 
Vilson  demanded  that  the  European 
lelligerents  do  in  his  message  of  De- 
ember  18. 

Rebecca  Shelly,  field  secretary  of  the 
emergency  Peace  Federation,  has  is- 
ued  the  following  appeal : 

"For  the  sake  of  agonizing  humanity 
vhich  still  calls  to  us  across  the  bar- 
iers  of  nationalism,  let  us  on  this  Peace 
Day  pledge  anew  our  allegiance  to  the 
deal  of  international  co-operation.  Let 
is  not  despair  because  this  ideal  has  not 
'et  been  realized. 

"Let  us  rather  courageously  resolve 
o  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
-et  us  ask  for  such  concrete  peace 
erms  which  do  not  bear  in  themeslves 
he  seeds  of  future  wars. 

"Let  us  ask  for  the  terms  of  peace : 
hat  no  nation  shall  retain  territory  ac- 
luired  by  conquest,  that  no  punitive  in- 
lemnities  shall  be  demanded  and  that 
he  people  themselves  in  the  small  and 
:ub]ect  nations  shall  decide  their  own 
)olitical  and  economic  destiny,  and  their 
dliances  with  the  stronger  nations." 


AN  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT. 


It  was  Friday  afternoon.  As  I  sat 
n  the  big  east  window  of  my  little 
)ungalow  and  gazed  out  on  the  raw- 


sodden,  chilly,  unresponsive  soil  of  the 
garden  that  is  to  do  so  much  in  the  popu- 
lar effort  toward  feeding  the  world  this 
summer,  I  listened  for  the  elusive  foot- 
steps of  our  anxiously  awaited  friend, 
Miss  Spring,  and  wondered  if  there  might 
be  hope  of  her  breaking  her  invariable 
habit  of  being  "unusually  late."  There 
was  a  shadow  of  regret  in  the  recol- 
lection that  just  about  now  the  Thomas 
Orchestra  would  be  tuning  up  for  the 
last  concert  of  the  season,  and  in  imag- 
ination I  could  see  my  favorite  per- 
former, the  agile  drummer,  bending  a 
critical  ear,  first  to  one  and  then  another 
of  his  kettle  drums  as  the  soft  rolling 
tap-tap  mellowed  into  just  the  right 
note  that  would  make  the  harmonious 
undertone  to  the  volume  of  sound 
thrown  out  by  the  whole  orchestra. 
Thus  imaginary  reverberation  was  sud- 
denly impunged  upon  by  a  real  drum- 
roll,  clear  and  decided,  and  my  eyes 
following  the  sound,  I  saw  that  a  beau- 
tiful woodpecker,  arrayed  in  his  very 
best  full  dress  suit  of  sober  gray,  brilli- 
ant red  and  effective  black  neck-tie,  had 
discovered  a  little  tin  wren  house 
perched  on  top  of  a  gate  post  whose 
painted  colonial  front  was  being  rapidly 
washed  off  by  the  steady  rain,  and  on 
investigation  he  had  evidently  concluded 
he  had  a  valuable  addition  to  his  work- 
ing possibilities.  He  would  tap,  tap  on 
the  roof  of  the  little  tin  box  and  then 
turn  a  pert,  critical  ear  toward  it  to 
listen  for  the  effect;  then  he  would  try 
the  smooth  wooden  post  and  again  the 
contrasting  tone  evidently  satified  him. 
And  so  for  an  hour  he  would  turn  from 
one  side  to  the  other  with  a  clear  pref- 
erence for  the  metalic  sound  and  a  gro- 
tesque likeness  to  his  human  prototype 
down  at  Orchestra  Hall  that  kept  his 
small  but  select  audience  rather  im- 
politely convulsed  with  laughter.  Then, 
when  my  friendliest  wood  thrush  left  his 
pressing  building  operations  in  the  haw- 
thorne  jungle  and  appeared  to  "assist" 
at  Mr.  Flicker's  drum  recital  and  poured 
forth  his  melodious  assurance  to  the 
world  that  the  spring  was  really  and 
truly  coming,  I  was  quite  satisfied  to 
have  missed  the  other  orchestra  concert. 

A.  L.  K. 


Came  the  dear  wraith  of  her 

Out  of  lost  Mays — 
(Ah,  but  the  faith  of  her, 

True  to  old  ways  !) 

Scarcely  her  face  I  knew 

Dim  in  the  wet ; 
Only  her  eyes  of  blfT^ 

Who  could  forg.^ 
Hands  full  of  liladTTOo — 

Lilac  crowned,  yet! 

These  were  the  flowers  she  loved 

In  the  far  years  ; 
These  were  the  showers  she  loved — • 

Light  as  her  tears ! 
These  were  the  hours  she  loved — 

Hope  chasing  fears ! 

Veiled  in  the  lilac-rain 

Comes  she — and  goes.    .    .  . 

Sun  through  the  clouds  again, 
Fresh  the  wind  blows. 

Mine,  a  swift  pleasure-pain 
None  other  knows. 

— Edith  M.  Thomas. 


THE  JEWISH  SABBATH-KEEPER. 


The  following  striking  incident  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Abraham  Capadose : — 

"My  worthy  grandfather  was  a  man 
of  great  sensibility  and  of  a  warm 
heart,  but  easily  excited  to  wrath.  He 
had  a  brother  whom  he  dearly  loved. 
One  day  they  fell  into  a  dispute,  and 
each  returned  to  his  home  in  anger. 
This  happened  on  a  Friday. 

"As  the  evening  drew  near,  my  good 
grandmother,  who  was  another  Martha, 
full  of  activity,  began  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  the  Sabbath-day.  'Come,  dear 
Joseph,'  she  exclaimed,  'the  night  is  ap- 
proaching ;  come,  and  light  the  Sabbath 
lamp.' 

"But  he,  full  of  sadness  and  anguish, 
continued  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
room.  His  wife  spoke  again  in  anxiety, 
'See,  the  stars  are  already  shining  in  the 
firmament  of  the  Lord,  and  our  Sabbath 
lamp  is  not  yet  lighted.' 

"Then  my  grandfather  took  his  hat 
and  cane,  and,  evidently  much  troubled, 
hastened  out  of  the  house.  But  in  a 
few  moments  he  returned  with  tears  of 
joy  in  his  eyes.  'Now,  dear  Rebecca,' 
he  exclaimed,  'now  I  am  ready.' 

"He  repeated  his  prayer,  and  with 
gladness  lighted  the  Sabbath  lamp. 
Then  he  related  the  dispute  which  had 
occurred  in  the  morning,  adding,  'I 
could  not  pray  and  light  my  lamp  be- 
fore becoming  reconciled  with  my 
brother  Isaac' 

"  'But  how  did  you  manage  to  do  it  so 
soon  ?' 

"  'O,'  he  replied,  'Isaac  had  been  as 
much  troubled  as  I  was ;  he  could  not 
begin  the  Sabbath  either,  without  be- 
coming reconciled  with  me.  So  we 
met  in  the  street ;  he  was  coming  to  me, 
and  I  was  going  to  him,  and  we  ran 
into  each  other's  arms  and  wept.' " 

May  we  not  end  this  anecdote  with 
those  apt  words  of  Jesus,  "Go  thou  and 
do  likewise"? 

— The  Christian  Life. 
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LITTLE  SAUSAGES 

SAUSAGE  MEAT 
(Costs  Less) 


HAMS,  Sugar  Cured 
Green  Hickory  Smoked 


BACON,  Sugar  Cured  Green  Hickory 
Smoked 


LARD  (Extra  Dry) 


MAPLE  SUGAR 


THIRTIETH  SEASON 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM  """^^  ^'^'^^ 


WISCONSIN 


It's  a  "Case"  of 
Necessity 

Your  job  will  be  set 
right  and  printed  right 
at  the 

OAKLAND 
PRINTING 
SHOP 

743  E.  39th  Street 
Phone  Kenwood  6535 


A     NEW  BOOK 

Son^s  of  the  Soul 

Fifty  Original  Hymns  and  Tunes 

By  A.  IRVINE  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  lovers  of  sacred 
poetry  and  music,  more  espe- 
cially churches  and  their 
singers.  50  cents  net. 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 
2  B  Park  Street    -    Boston,  Mass. 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 


Phone  Douglas  1003 


65.1-.S9  39th  Street 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY    NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


EVANSTON 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


OAKLAND 

Motor  Livery 

T^l»..l,„„«  I  Oakland  100 
Telephone  ^  q^^^^,  1288-1289 

1049  E.  43rd  Street 
821  E.  39th  Street 


LIMOUSINES 
FOR  HIRE 


NOTE  OUR  RATES 

Lowest  in  Chicago 

ONE  PASSENGER 

Firs!  Half  Mile  $0.40 
Each  Hall  Mile  Thereafter  .10 
Each  Hour  Waiting  Time  .80 

EXTRA  PASSENGERS 

For  Each  Passenger  Above  One, 
For  the  Entire  Trip,  Extra  .10 

Let  us  hear  from  Lincoln  Centre  If  it 
Pays  to  Advertise 


Schumann 
&  Company 

CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 
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There  is  one  thing  that  is  stronger  than  armies,  and 
that  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

— Victor  Hugo. 


Yukio  Ozaki,  late  Minister  of  Justice  to  Japan,  a 

democrat,  discusses  Japanese  jingoes  in  1913  in  terms 

of  international  significance  as  follows : 

They  always  mouth  "Loyalty"  and  "Patriotism"  and  ad- 
vertise themselves  as  sole  agents  for  these  articles,  but  what 
they  are  actually  doing  is  to  hide  themselves  behind  the 
Throne  and  shoot  at  their  political  enemies  from  their  secure 
ambush.  The  Throne  is  their  rampart,  Rescripts  are  their 
missiles. 

He  refers  to  Germany  as  "the  land  whence  they 
(the  bureaucrats)  draw  much  to  defend  their  crooked 
views." 


The  Easter  Talk  by  the  Editor  published  in  Unity 
of  April  12  was  reprinted  in  full  in  the  pages  of  the 
Reform  Advocate,  of  which  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  is 
Editor  and  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  It 
can  be  procured  at  the  Unity  office  for  5  cts.  per  copy 
or  25  cts.  per  dozen  copies. 


The  Reli  gious  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  is 
urging,  we  think  with  force,  upon  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  differentiate  between  publications  for 
altruistic  purposes  and  those  published  for  commer- 
cial profit.  On  this  ground  they  are  trying  to  ameli- 
orate the  disposition  to  increase  postage  and  perhaps 
other  newspaper  burdens  which  threaten  to  prove  pro- 
hibitory for  many  if  not  most  of  the  denominational 
and  other  religious  publications.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  have  too  many  publications.  The  flow 
of  printer's  ink  might  well  be  reduced  to  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  advantage  of  the  public,  but  the  remedy 
lies  not  in  killing  off  the  financially  least  successful 
and  on  that  account  oftentimes  most  valuable.  More 
papers  die  of  excellence  than  from  any  other  cause. 
However,  that  which  is  said  of  the  children  of '  the 
body,  is  very  true  of  the  children  of  the  mind,  "the 
good  die  young !" 


The  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago  is  professedly  a  par- 
tisan club,  is  "Republican"  through  thick  and  thin,  but 
it  has  risen  to  non-partisan  levels  in  launching  forth 
as  a  vigorous  potato  club.  It  has  discovered  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  German  armies  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  Germany's  potato  crop  this  year,  and  it 
urges  the  United  States  to  give  vital  attention  to  potato 
planting.    This  is  thoroughly  wholesome  advice.  A 


good  potato  crop  will  be  an  unmitigated  blessing  and 
those  who  help  produce  such  will  be  not  only  con- 
structive patriots  but  commendable  members  of  the 
human  family.  The  Union  League,  University  and 
Illinois  Athletic  Clubs  join  with  the  Hamilton  Club 
in  refusing  to  serve  any  old  potatoes  until  after  plant- 
ing time.  Bravo,  gentlemen!  Now  if  you  want  to 
really  increase  the  potato  ground  of  the  United  States, 
why  not  join  in  cutting  off  your  cigars  and  make  a 
grand  movement  for  the  planting  of  potatoes  in  the  rich 
tobacco  fields  of  Wisconsin  and  other  potato  produc- 
ing states?  Where  does  our  patriotism  end  and  our 
indulgence  begin? 


The  next  week  will  be  "Anniversary  Week"  in  Bos- 
ton, during  which  week  the  faithful  Unitarians  from 
all  over  the  country  are  expecting  to  go  up  to  the 
Temple  City.  This  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  Unitarians  is  always  an  event  worth  while, 
for  the  good  fellowship  as  well  as  the  high  planning 
and  noble  utterances  which  characterize  these  reunions 
are  things  to  gratefully  remember.  A  full  program  of 
the  week  is  before  us.  The  topics  announced  indicate 
that  the  effort  will  be  to  center  the  attention  on  so 
called  "practical"  problems.  Such  topics  as  The  Moral 
Challenge  of  our  Army  Camps,  Pensions  for  Minis- 
ters, Work  in  the  Field,  Work  Among  the  New  Amer- 
icans, and  The  Proposed  Meadville  House  in  Connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Sunday  School 
topics  are:  Suggestions  from  Experience,  Ennobling 
the  Creed  of  Community  Drama,  and  Pageantry  as  a 
M  cans  of  Teaching  Unitarian  History.  The  last  two 
topics  are  to  be  discussed  by  Percy  MacKaye  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  R.  Shippen.  Dr.  Henry  F.  Cope,  Secretary  of 
the  Religious  Education  Association,  will  speak  on 
The  Immediate  Problems  of  Religious  Education.  Dr. 
George  R.  Dodson  of  St.  Louis  will  speak  on  The 
Ideal  Foundations  of  Life.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  announce  the  plans  for 
the  Conference  to  be  held  in  Canada  next  fall.  On 
Friday  of  Anniversary  Week  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  three  sessions.  In  another  col- 
umn will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  its  purpose  and 
work.  Unity  sends  greeting  to  its  Unitarian  friends 
assembled  in  Boston  next  week.  For  one  week  in 
the  year,  at  least  in  Boston,  the  Unitarians  are  a 
lively  lot,  and,  as  the  present  writer  well  knows,  a 
jolly  lot  with  an  illuminating  spirit. 
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And  still  the  number  of  people  who  hate  war  per  sc, 
who  see  no  good  to  come  from  this  far-reaching,  in- 
reaching  disturbance  of  the  pacific,  and  on  that  account 
constructive,  life  of  the  United  States,  are  constantly, 
as  we  believe,  increasing,  and  are  being  more  and 
more  misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  wilfully  or 
otherwise.  They  are  asking  "what  can  we  do?"  We 
reiterate  our  advice  that  it  is  at  least  left  us  to  insist- 
ently demand  that  the  conditions  of  "peace  without 
victory"  be  persistently  discussed,  and  that  while  the 
United  States  is  preparing  to  take  a  hand  in  the  deadly 
business  it  is  still  incumbent  upon  its  citizens,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Fisher  printed  last  week,  to  discuss 
democracy's  peace  terms  in  such  a  way  that  "they 
should  be  definite  enough  for  all  the  world  to  imder- 
stand  and  fair  enough  for  all  the  world  to  accept." 
President  Wilson  as  a  neutral  asked  for  consultation. 
Now  as  a  belligerent,  with  unexhausted  resources,  with 
tremendous  military  power,  he  is  in  a  position  to  take 
active  lead  in  making  such  a  proposition  to  the  "ene- 
my," and  at  the  same  time  making  it  to  the  united 
world  and  on  behalf  of  a  Christendom  that  is  daily  in- 
creasing in  its  devout  prayer  for  peace.  We,  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  power  of  war  to  settle  ethical  ques- 
tions, and  are  not  willing  to  submit  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  have  a  high  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  us.  It  is  for  us  to  urge  the 
better  way,  which  is  the  way  of  diplomacy,  of  reason, 
of  conciliation  and  reconciliation.  We  believe  that 
the  law  of  nations  unites  with  the  call  of  Christendom, 
"First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  then  bring  thy  gifts 
to  the  altar." 


Flag  Desecrations 

At  the  very  successful  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Society,  held  at  Springfield  this 
state  last  week,  Captain  Lewis  had  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  exhibit  of  the  violations  of  the  flag  laws 
which  obtain  in  twenty  or  more  states  of  the  Union. 
Several  hundred  "exhibits"  showed  where  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  had  been  used  for  advertising  purposes, 
oftentimes  in  color.  On  the  flag  were  superimposed 
advertisements  of  flour,  shoes,  articles  of  men's  and 
women's  clothing  and  many  other  things  less  legiti- 
mate. Campaign  posters  which  had  been  promul- 
gated, even  by  presidential  candidates,  had  been  seized 
and  suppressed,  the  perpetrators  thereof  escaping  fines 
through  the  graciousness  of  the  officials  representing 
the  law. 

With  this  exhibit  fresh  in  mind  we  are  glad  to 
make  room  in  another  column  for  an  article  by  Grace 
Scribner,  entitled,  "The  Flag  and  the  Living  Wage." 
Surely  "the  flag  on  the  roof  of  the  store  or  factory 
does  not  justify  keeping  the  girl  (the  boy  as  well) 
working  at  less  than  a  living  wage  in  the  basement." 


W'e  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  frequent  dese- 
crations of  the  flag  are  those  that  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  of  the  flag  laws;  when  the  flag  is  flaunted  as 
an  emblem  of  war,  where  it  has  been  neglected  as 
an  emblem  of  peace,  when  it  is  made  to  fan  hatred, 
embitter  sentiment,  to  teach  children  and  encourage 
women  to  despise  that  which  is  excellent  and  to  ig- 
nore much  that  is  honorable,  above  all  when  the  flag 
is  made  to  wave  over  the  immoralities  of  trade  and 
the  indecencies  that  thrive  on  the  weakness  of  men 
and  women,  then  is  our  national  emblem  defamed.  And 
what  about  newspapers  loaded  with  exaggerations,  un- 
just recriminations,  partisan  exploiters  who  impu- 
dently flaunt  the  flag,  oftentimes  in  color,  above  their 
jjartisan  columns.  If  the  flag  of  any  nation  is  to 
retain  over  a  people  its  significant  power  it  must  be 
preserved  as  an  emblem  of  the  ideals  of  that  nation, 
an  exponent  of  the  whole  nation,  a  symbol  of  the  soli- 
darity of  a  people. 

We  join  with  the  newspapers  of  the  land  in  object- 
ing to  the  proposed  espionage  of  the  press.  A  con- 
dition of  war  that  makes  such  restrictions  necessary 
is  an  arraignment  of  war.  But  the  freedom  secured 
must  not  be  abused  by  the  press  any  more  than  by 
citizens  in  other  walks  of  life.  The  honor  of  the  press 
should  without  legal  restrictions  or  permission  respect 
the  flag  by  not  degrading  it  to  a  typographical  orna- 
ment or  presuming  that  a  printed  flag  lends  an  added 
])0wer  to  editorial  drivelings  or  news  gossip,  often 
l)rinted  without  verification.  Let  the  flag  be  saved 
from  the  desecrations  visited  upon  it  by  its  friends. 


A  Divided  Divinity  School 

We  reprint  elsewhere  an  appeal  for  funds  to  build 
a  "Proposed  Meadville  House"  in  Connection  with  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  appeal  is  issued  pre- 
sumably by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  though, 
as  it  comes  to  this  office,  it  does  not  on  the  face  of  it 
carry  such  an  endorsement.  A  few  years  ago  a  sys- 
tematic and  determined  efifort  was  made  on  the  part 
of  certain  friends  of  the  school  to  transplant  the  school 
from  Meadville  to  Chicago.  The  reasons  of  the  desire 
for  a  more  academic  setting,  and  the  opportunity  for 
more  laboratory  work  offered  by  a  big  city  is  apparent 
to  all,  and  this  movement  "to  move  Meadville,"  the  last 
of  many,  pushed  this  argument  to  the  clear  and  the  sug- 
gestion to  a  vote  But  it  was  found  that  the  objec- 
tions to  such  a  move  to  the  minds  of  the  majority 
of  the  trustees  were  insuperable.  A  plant  of  seventy- 
five  years'  growth,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  alive, 
has  driven  its  roots  deep  into  the  local  soil  and  cannot 
with  impunity  be  transplanted.  There  were  also  legal 
difficulties  that  seemed  to  the  majority  of  the  trustees 
insurmountable.    Besides,  the  spiritual  and  social  ar- 
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guments  against  the  removal  seemed  to  the  trustees 
to  overbalance  the  obvious  advantages  even  if  trans- 
ference were  possible.  Tradition,  association,  local 
loyalties  and  the  advantages  of  seclusion  were  deemed 
assets  not  to  be  recklessly  or  hurriedly  disposed  of. 

Failing  in  the  effort  for  a  direct  transplanting 
the  friends  of  the  change  have  developed  this  scheme 
which  seems  to  be  a  strategic  attempt  to  overcome  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees,  at  least  the  local  element 
in  the  board,  whose  tireless  vigilance,  continuous  gen- 
erosity and  exceptional  thrift  and  skill  have  made  the 
school  a  growing  plant  throughout  its  entire  history. 
Just  how  this  Chicago  House  is  to  be  used  "all  the 
year  round,"  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  in  its 
integrity  the  Meadville  School,  is  not  explained  in  the 
appeal,  and  so  far  as  we  know  has  not  been  discussed 
to  the  clear  outside  of  board  and  committee  meetings. 
Speaking  from  experience  as  a  near  neighbor  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  watching  the  results  of  other 
attempts  to  establish  affiliated  theological  schools  with 
the  University  made  by  the  Universalists,  the  Disciples 
and  lastly  the  Congregationalists,  we  should  doubt  the 
feasibility  of  dividing  the  little  Meadville  cherry  with 
its  student  body  of  thirty  or  less. 

We  declare  this  hesitancy  as  an  alumnus  of  the 
Meadville  School,  a  member  of  its  directorate.  The 
University  advantages  to  a  student  preparing  for  the 
Unitarian  ministry  would  seem  to  be  offered  well  nigh 
to  the  full  by  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  The 
definite  advantages  of  a  more  concentrated  interest 
and  a  more  popular  course,  with  perhaps  a  more  dis- 
tinctive denominational  emphasis,  would  seem  to  still 
make  a  place  for  Meadville,  which,  during  its  seventy- 
five  years,  judged  by  its  output,  has  nobly  justified 
the  faith  of  its  founders  and  the  generosity  of  its 
friends. 

In  the  abstract  there  has  always  been  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  Unitarian  denomination  is  wise  in 
trying  to  maintain  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  two 
centers  of  ministerial  education.  Now  to  establish 
a  third  center  without  creating  a  third  and  a  new  body 
of  supporters  would  seem  to  be  at  least  a  hazardous 
venture. 

It  is  a  bold  push,  undertaken  in  the  face  of  many 
distractions  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  it  should 
represent  the  combined  energies  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  directorate  of  Meadville,  the  alumni,  the 
friends  of  progressive  religion  and  the  faith  of  the 
open  minded. 


How  easy  is  the  thought  in  certain  moods  of  the 
loveliest,  most  unselfish  devotion!  How  hard  is  the 
doing  of  the  thought  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  diffi- 
cuhies.  George  MacDonald. 


THE  PULPIT 
Who  is  My  Neighbor? 

A  Sermon  Preached  in  Unity  Church,  Humboldt,  Iowa 
By  REV.  CHARLES  C.  WILLIAMS 

Some  people  spend  almost  all  their  time  asking  ques- 
tions. Others  there  are  who  waste  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  trying  to  answer  questions  to  which  no 
direct  answer  can  be  given.  The  question  of  this  an- 
cient lawyer,  which  we  have  taken  as  our  text,  is  one 
of  the  test  questions  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion, yet  it  is  one  to  which  no  direct  answer  can  be 
given.  Evidently  Jesus  saw  that  the  lawyer  held  an 
entirely  wrong  conception  of  the  meaning  of  neigh- 
borliness,  Jesus,  therefore,  does  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  qviestion,  but  tells  a  story  instead.  This  story,  by 
the  way  it  evades  the  question,  brings  out  the  truth 
that  no  answer  could  have  given.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  story  of  the  "Good  Samaritan"  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  typical  parables  that  Jesus  ever 
taught.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  little  child  can  read  its 
meaning,  yet  it  is  in  truth  a  treatise  on  practical  ethics 
more  profound  in  thought  and  more  powerful  in 
effect  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  in  these  few  verses  there  is  contained  the 
essential  truth  of  man's  relations  with  his  fellow  men? 
In  reading  the  parable  we  find  that  although  Jesus  did 
not  give  the  lawyer  a  direct  answer,  he  did  that  which 
was  far  better,  he  gave  him  a  true  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "Neighborhood."  Also  he  gave 
him  a  vision  of  the  world-wide  cry  for  the  "Neighborly 
Spirit." 

In  reading  the  parable  we  find  that  it  consists  of 
three  parts,  or  we  may  call  it  a  drama  with  three 
scenes.  Take  the  first  act  of  the  drama,  here  we  have 
a  man  journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  Whilst 
on  his  way  he  was  met  by  thieves,  who  beat  him, 
robbed  him,  and  left  him  half  dead.  Now  what  is  the 
first  thought  that  this  scene  presents  to  our  minds? 
Why,  surely  that  the  man  was  in  direst  need.  Here 
was  a  man  wounded  and  helpless,  whose  need  was 
great.  Now  need  is  the  measure  of  neighborliness. 
Max  Muller  said,  "that  to  the  Greek  every  man  not 
speaking  Greek  was  a  barbarian,  to  the  Jew  every  man 
not  circumcised  was  a  Gentile,  to  the  IMohammedan 
every  man  not  believing  in  the  prophet  of  Arabia  was 
an  infidel."  It  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  thaf  struck 
the  word  "barbarian"  from  the  dictionaries  of  mankind 
and  replaced  it  with  the  words  neighbor,  brother,  and 
everywhere  that  men  have  passed  under  the  influence 
of  Jesus  the  picture  of  need  is  the  challenge  and  in- 
spiration to  the  exercise  of  the  neighborly  spirit. 

It  is  true,  one  may  possess  the  neighborly  spirit  in 
communities  where  there  is  no  need,  where  of  necessity 
it  must  be  dormant,  simply  because  it  lacks  all  oppor- 
tunity for  development.  Need  is  the  opportunity 
through  which  we  may  pass  to  neighborhood. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  second  part  of  our  drama. 
What  thought  does  it  suggest  to  us?  Here  is  a  man 
laying  by  the  roadside,  wounded  and  suffering,  "And 
by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way, 
and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  bv  on  the  other  side. 
And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came 
and  looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeved,  came  where 
he  was ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on 
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him."  In  one  respect  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
three  men,  they  all  drew  near  to  the  wounded  man. 
Aside  from  that,  however,  there  was  a  vast  distinction. 
Onl  y  one,  the  Samaritan,  understood  the  real  meaning 
of  neighborliness.  What  is  the  lesson  we  learn  from 
this  part  of  the  parable?  Is  it  not  that  although  men 
may  dwell  side  by  side,  yet  they  are  not  of  necessity 
neighbors,  nor  does  nearness,  of  itself,  make  neigh- 
borhood. 

In  the  dictionary  "Neighborhood"  is  defined  as 
"proximity,  persons  living  near  each  other."  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  something  is  lacking  in  this  defini- 
tion. Fifty  or  a  hundred  people  may  dwell  close  to- 
gether, and  yet  there  may  be  no  neigh'borliood.  There 
cannot  be  unless  these  people  are  bound  together  by 
the  ties  of  mutual  interest,  and  the  desire  to  help  each 
other  is  prevalent  amongst  them.  The  greater  part  of 
my  life  has  been  spent  in  large  cities,  there  I  found 
large  numbers  of  people  dwelling  under  the  same  roof, 
separated  by  thin  partition  walls,  dwelling  side  by 
side  for  years,  and  yet  complete  strangers  to  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  news  reaches  this  country  about  the 
starving  Belgians,  and  at  once  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low-countrymen exert  themselves  to  aid  the  needy,  al- 
though they  may  never  have  heard  of  these  people 
before.  There  is  true  neighborhood,  without  anv  physi- 
cal nearness.  If  nearness,  of  itself,  made  neighbor- 
hood, one  would  say  that  the  priest  and  the  Levite 
were  neighbors  to  the  wounded  Jew,  thev  were  his 
fellow  countrymen,  both  of  them  were  occupying  ofifi- 
cial  positions  in  the  Temple  worship  and  service!  Yet 
neither  were  neighbors  to  the  wounded  Jew,  for  both 
lacked  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity,  and  with- 
out these  sympathies  there  can  be  no  real  neighbor- 
hood, no  matter  how  close  we  may  be  to  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  was  neighborly  to 
the  suflfering  Jew,  not  because  he  was  near  to  him,'  but 
because  the  sight  of  suffering  aroused  within  him  the 
neighborly  spirit,  and  in  spite  of  all  differences,  with 
respect  to  race  or  religion,  he  was  ready  to  give  help 
where  it  was  needed.  Now  let  us  study  this  action  of 
the  Samaritan,  there  is  a  great  lesson  here  for  all. 
What  is  the  deep  trutlf  it  conveys  to  vou  and  to  me? 
Let  us  see.  we  think  of  neighborhood  as  locality  or 
nearness,  we  limit  it  to  our  immediate  environment. 
The  action  of  the  Samaritan  reveals  to  us  the  falsity 
of  our  position.  He  teaches  us  that  neighborhood  is 
not  a  matter  of  environment,  but  of  humanity.  He 
shows  us  that  the  moment  we  try  to  limit  our  respon- 
sibilities we  strike  a  death  blow  at  the  true  neighborly 
spirit. 

We  pass  now  to  the  closing  act  of  the  drama.  As 
one  reads  this  part  of  the  parable  we  are  struck  with 
the  dramatic  instinct  and  literary  genius  shown  by 
Jesus.  Most  people  in  recording  the  story  would  sim- 
ply have  said,  "A  certain  Samaritan  .saw  him  and  be- 
friended him."  That  brief  statement  contains  all  the 
facts,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  the  object  Jesus  had 
in  view,  viz.,  to  show  to  the  lawyer,  and  to  all  the 
world,  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  meaning  of 
neighborhood. 

G.  H.  Hubbard  says,  "There  are  eight  elements 
which  taken  together  compose  the  white  light  of  neigh- 
borhood. They  are,  sympathy,  approach,  contact,  min- 
istration, self-sacrifice,  hospitality,  care,  provision." 

Now  I  want  you  to  read  with  me  verses  33  to  35  in 
our  parable.  Note  the  skill  with  which  the  narration 
is  given.    What  an  appeal  to  the  imagination.  No 


artist  ever  i)ainted  a  picture  more  vivid  than  the  one 
Jesus  gives  to  us  in  these  verses.  Let  us  analyze  them, 
try  to  discover  their  deeper  meaning.  See  how  well 
Hubbard's  definition  of  neighborhood  fits  the  golden 
frame  provided  by  the  words  of  Jesus.  Now  let  us 
read  verse  33,  "When  the  Samaritan  saw  him,  he  had 
compassion  on  him."  Here  we  have  sympathy;  verse 
34.  "And  went  to  him."  There  is  approach.  "And  bound 
up  his  wounds."  That  is  contact.  "Pouring  in  oil  and 
wine."  There  we  see  ministration.  "And  set  him  on  his 
own  beast."  Self-sacrifice.  "And  brought  him  to  an 
inn."  Providing  hosi^tality.  "And  took  care  of  him." 
Care.  Verse  35.  "And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed 
he  took  out  two  pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host, 
and  said  unto  him,  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever 
thou  spendest  more  when  I  come  again  I  will  repay 
thee."  Here  is  provision. 

Now  let  us  stop  until  we  get  a  precise  idea  as  to 
why  Jesus  should  be  so  particular  with  resp<;ct  to  detail. 

All  nature  is  beautiful  at  a  distance.  There  is  mag- 
nificence in  the  landscape,  when  viewed  from  afar. 
Draw  too  near  and  you  will  find  it  full  of  imperfec- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  finest  pictures  seem  to  be  daubs  of 
paint  when  examined  too  closely,  but  viewed  from  the 
right  focus  they  are  transformed  into  sublime  crea- 
tions. So  it  is  with  these  word  pictures  of  Jesus. 
Read  by  the  superficial  they  are  mere  words.  Studied 
by  the  earnest  searcher  after  truth  they  become  the 
finest  ]-)roduct  of  literary  art.  Where  in  all  literature 
can  you  find  a  better,  keener,  clearer  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  "neighborhood"  than  the  one  given  by 
Jesus  in  this  parable?  Can  you  not  see  its  deeper, 
spiritual  meaning?  Jesus  takes  the  action  of  the  Sa- 
maritan and  around  it,  and  upon  it,  he  builds  the 
monument  of  true  neighborhood.  He  touches  it  with 
the  master  hand,  and  at  once  it  becomes  a  living  voice, 
with  a  message  for  all  mankind.  Like  the  "silvery 
bells  at  sunset"  it  sends  its  clarion  note  of  inspiration 
to  all.  It  calls  you  and  me  to  a  higher,  nobler  con- 
ception of  the  terms :  "Neighbor  and  Neighborhood." 
It  tells  us  that  neighborhood  is  not  a  question  of  being, 
but  a  question  of  doing.  It  shows  us  that  the  true 
neighborly  spirit  never  tries  to  limit  its  responsibilities, 
l)ut  seeks  for  unlimited  opportunity.  It  tells  us  wher- 
ever sympathy  love  and  service  go  out  in  response  to 
need,  there,  and  there  only,  is  true  neighborhood. 

Another  lesson  we  may  learn  from  the  parable, 
neighbors  are  made,  not  born.  You  and  I  may  have 
just  as  many  neighbors  as  we  care  to  make,  no  more, 
no  less.  Whilst  fulfilling  my  task  as  pastor  often  have 
I  heard  people  complain  of  being  lonely,  of  having  no 
neighbors.  Always  in  these  cases,  with  the  idea  of 
helping,  I  try  to  find  out  the  C5.uses,  and  generally  find 
that  the  complaining  ones  are  lonely,  or  neighborless, 
simply  because  they  have  never  tried  to  make  friends 
or  neighbors.  No  matter  who,  or  what  a  man  may  be, 
he  can  have  just  as  many  neighbors  as  he  wants,  but 
he  must  make  them  for  himself. 

And  there  is  this  consolation,  neighbors  are  easily 
made.  A  man  does  not  need  to  be  rich,  or  brilliant 
to  make  them.  Look  around,  my  friend,  in  your  own 
community  and  you  will  find  many  needy  ones,  many 
in  distress,  some  in  despair.  Each  one  of  these  is  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  you,  a  demand  in  the  name  of  God 
and  humanity  that  you  show  the  neighborly  spirit,  and 
reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  faint  and  weary  by  the 
wayside.    Neighborliness  is  full  of  subtle  quality,  full 
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of  spiritual  unction,  and  may  be  turned  into  a  real 
blessing.  A  man  is  not  your  neighbor  simply  because 
he  lives  next  door  to  you.  He  may  live  next  door  to 
you  locally,  and  yet  live  many  miles  from  you  sym- 
pathetically. He  is  your  neighbor  who  trusts  you, 
who  comes  to  you  in  his  trouble.  Who  is  my  neighbor? 
Do  you  ask  that  question?  Think  for  a  moment,  is 
not  the  asking  of  the  question  a  confession  of  failure? 
If  we  possessed  the  true  neighborly  spirit  we  should 
never  ask  that  question,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  we 
should  ever  be  seeking  for  opportunities  to  perform 
some  neighborly  deed.  And,  believe  me,  my  friends, 
the  world  is  full  of  such  opportunities.  Humanity  is 
crying  for  more  neighbors.  I  commenced  my  sermon 
with  the  statement,  "that  some  people  spend  almost  all 
their  time  asking  questions."  Let  me  close  by  saying, 
the  world  can  well  spare  a  vast  number  of  people  who 
are  ever  asking  questions,  propounding  problems, 
moaning  over  this  thing,  and  that.  But  the  people  who 
do  things,  good  things,  kind  things,  regardless  of  lo- 
cality or  personality,  the  men  and  women  who  are  ever 
ready  with  the  gentle  word,  and  kind  deed  we  can 
never  have  too  many  of  these.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  my  work  has  brought  me  into  close  touch  with  a 
great  number  of  the  leading  bankers  and  business  men 
of  the  state.  On  trains,  and  in  hotels  I  have  talked 
with  scores  of  traveling  men  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. The  opportunity  has  been  a  revelation  to  me. 
Men  are  tired  of  the  dead  dogmas  and  creeds  of  the 
past.  They  find  no  relief  in  a  church  which  can  only 
promise  bliss  hereafter.  They  are  wearied  of  the  big- 
otry and  narrowness  of  those  who  profess  so  much 
and  practice  so  little,  and  in  disgust  many  have  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  church.  Yet  from  the 
hearts  of  these  men,  and  from  the  throbbing  heart  of 
humanity  there  comes  a  puisant  cry  for  a  more  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  To 
answer  this  cry,  to  meet  this  demand  is  your  task  and 
mine.    Remember  my  friends 

"There  are  lonely  hearts  to  cherish.    While  the  days  are  go- 
ing by. 

There  are  weary  souls  who  perish.    While  the  days  are  go- 
ing by, 

If  a  smile  we  can  renew,  As  our  journey  we  pursue. 

Oh !  the  good  we  all  can  do.    While  the  days  are  going  by. 

There's  no  time  for  idle  scorning.    While  the  days  are  go- 
ing by. 

Let  your  face  be  like  the  morning.    While  the  days  are  go- 
ing by. 

Oh !  the  world  is  full  of  sighs,  Full  of  sad  and  weeping  eyes, 
Help  your  fallen  brother  rise.   While  the  days  are  going  by." 

"And  so  my  friends  here  is  your  commission,  'Go 
and  DO/  'Go  and  Be.'  Do  not  let  your  life  be  an 
endless  interrogative,  make  of  it  a  resistless  energy, 
ever  working  for  God  and  humanity.  Give  yourself 
freely  and  gladly  in  the  service  of  others. 

"So  shalt  thou  find  with  all  the  rest, 
The  soul  at  work,  is  the  soul  that's  blest." 


Always  laugh  when  you  can ;  it  is  a  cheap  medicine. 
Merriment  is  a  philosophy  not  well  understood.  It 
is  the  sunny  side  of  existence.  Byron. 

England  has  an  "open  season"  wherein  larks  are 
legally  allowed  to  be  sold  for  food.    Comment  is  un-' 
necessary. 


Science  Discovers  What  Pity  Really  is 


According  to  the  very  latest  laboratory  investiga- 
tions, science  has  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  pity. 

Pity  is  the  feeling  of  compassion,  mercy  and  sym- 
pathy brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  gland  sub- 
stances in  the  body.  It  is  not,  as  the  average  person 
supposes,  the  "playing  on  your  heart  strings."  The 
heart,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  little  to  do  with  this  sen- 
sation except  to  act  as  a  sensitive  exposed  camera-plate 
which  reflects  and  develops  the  emotions  caused  by 
the  glandular  disturbances. 

Laboratory  experiments  bring  to  light  the  fact  that 
not  everyone  experiences  the  feeling  of  pity.  Dr. 
Makensky  of  Buda  Pest  recently  placed  twelve  people 
— three  young  girls,  three  boys,  three  women  and  three 
men — in  his  laboratory  where  he  showed  a  series  of 
moving  pictures  which  displayed  touching,  pathetic 
and  heart-rending  scenes.  The  females  displayed 
twice  as  much  emotion  as  the  males.  Two  of  the 
males  were  entirely  unmoved  and  showed  no  signs  of 
sympathetic  impression  by  the  pictures.  On  the  other 
hand,  expressions  of  pity,  words  of  condolence  and 
tear-filled  eyes  expressed  the  females'  strong  feeling 
for  the  striking  situations  portrayed  on  the  screen. 
The  other  four  males  showed  no  signs  of  disturb- 
ances, yet  were  somewhat  more  kindly  in  their  facial 
expressions  and  utterances. 

According  to  Dr.  Makensky,  pity  is  an  emotion  un- 
controlled by  logic  and  sane  reasoning.  He  states 
that  in  some  instances  pity  is  substituted  by  what  he 
calls  "dollars  and  cents  charity."  This,  he  says,  is 
not  an  emotional  disturbance  at  all,  but  simply  a  pre- 
tentious act  of  the  idle  rich  who  claim  that  a  bank 
check  offering  is  their  "pity,  their  duty  and  their  repu- 
tation." 

Externally,  to  display  any  sensations  of  pity,  sym- 
pathy, compassion  or  strong  feeling  for  or  with  the 
sufferings  of  others  means  that  your  face  takes  on  a 
"long  look,"  is  languid  and  listless,  and  many  times 
the  brow  and  forehead  is  furrowed  and  wrinkled  for 
the  occasion.  Internally,  the  adrenal,  pituitary,  supra- 
renal, thyroid,  sex  and  the  other  glands  rush  their 
contents  onward  into  the  streams  of  life.  The  thyroid 
is  particularly  responsible  for  such  disturbances  of  pity 
as  well  as  those  of  cruelty  and  ruthlessness,  the  con- 
tradictory of  pity. 

To  pity  a  poor  old  woman  on  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare is  nine  times  in  ten  a  feeling  unprotected  by 
reason.  If  you  step  up  to  her  and  drop  a  few  pennies 
in  her  hand,  you  do  not  reason  with  yourself  that 
the  city  can  well  keep  such  people  oflf  the  streets. 
Every  city  has  ample  room  in  the  institutions  built 
and  kept  up  by  the  city  or  state  for  elderly  pedestri- 
ans, beggars,  "blind"  couples  and  the  like.  Just  "for 
the  looks  of  the  thing"  you  drop  a  dime  or  a  quarter 
in  the  pencil-man's  tin  cup,  and  pat  yourself  on  the 
back  because  you  have  put  your  pity  into  action.  All 
the  while  you  have  done  something  to  induce  a  beg- 
garly attitude  in  these  street  people.  But  you  call  it 
pity  and  charity,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  To  help  such 
people  to  help  themselves  would  have  been  the  real 
sensation  of  pity  and  charity. 

Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg,  D. 
Johji  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Under  Which  Christ? 


The  present  and  terrible  war  has  hopelessly  divided 
Christendom,  and  led  to  radically  different  and  con- 
flicting theories  of  the  teaching  and  methods  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  one  party 
— and  it  is  now  in  the  ascendent — claims  that  Jesus 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  employment  of  brute  force 
in  promoting  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  man- 
kind ;  the  other  finds  in  him  the  embodiment  of  gentle 
method  of  persuasion  and  an  all-embracing,  all-forgiv- 
ing love.  The  universal  appeal  is  to  the  Scriptures, 
whose  utterances  and  illustrations  are  cited  by  both 
parties  to  the  dispute,  with  very  different  and  mutu- 
ally excluding  interpretations.  The  surprising  thing 
is  that  neither  of  the  disputants  seems  to  realize  that 
there  are  two  Christs  in  the  New  Testament,  two  por- 
traitures of  his  character,  teaching  and  work,  which 
are  at  complete  variance  and  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  each  other. 

The  first  pictures  to  us  a  Christ  of  fierce  and  terri- 
ble aspect,  an  implacable  judge  and  avenger,  of  wrath- 
ful and  unforgiving  temper. 

It  is  the  Christ  who,  according  to  the  lurid  imagery 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  (chapter  xix,  11-21),  is 
to  return  to  his  own  in  awful  majesty  and  millennial 
splendor,  amid  the  terror,  and  agony,  and  lamentation, 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  :  his  eyes  a  flame  of  fire,  a 
sword  between  his  teeth,  clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped 
in  blood,  seated  upon  a  white  charger,  wading  in  the 
blood  of  the  slain. 

It  is  the  Christ  who,  according  to  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  sends  out  his  angels 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  to  divide  humanity 
into  two  great  companies — the  saved  and  the  con 
demned ;  at  whose  coming  the  sun  is  darkened,  the 
earth  quakes  and  the  stars  fall  down  from  heaven. 
It  is  the  Christ  who,  according  to  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  says  to  those  on  his  left  hand: 
"Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  Devil  and  his  angels."  It  is  the  Christ 
who,  according  to  II  Thessalonians,  chapter  I,  will 
descfend  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  taking 
vengeance  on  them  "that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  everlasting  destruction." 

This  is  the  first  of  the  two  contrasting  portraitures 
of  Christ  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

Close  beside  it  is  another.  It  presents  us  with  a 
child  of  God  full  of  grace  and  love,  his  features  seri- 
ous in  aspect,  but  singularly  gentle,  his  conversation 
earnest,  but  filled  with  the  spirit  of  humility. 

It  is  the  Christ  who  comes  to  his  own  seated,  not 
on  a  prancing  war  steed  and  wielding  a  flaming  sword 
of  vengeance,  but  seated  rather  on  a  humble,  peaceful 
beast  of  burden,  with  palm  branches  spread  in  the 
way,  surrounded,  not  with  vengeful  angels  of  ter- 
rible aspect,  but  with  a  joyous  and  eager  multitude 
of  his  fellow-beings — while  children's  voices  chant  the 
glad  refrain,  "Hosanna  to  Him  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  the  Jesus  of  the  Beatitudes,  who  tells  his  dis- 
ciples :  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  blessed  are 
the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth ;  blessed 
are  the  merciful;  blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake ;  blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 


It  is  the  Jesus  who  said :  "I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill ;"  who  enjoins  an  unlimited  forgiveness, 
who,  when  his  disciples  besought  him  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who  rejected  him,  uttered 
the  memorable  rebuke :  "Ye  know  not  what  manner 
of  spirit  ye  are  of.  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 

It  is  the  Jesus  who  walks  peacefully  through  the 
landscapes  of  Judea,  preaching  the  gospel  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man ;  who,  when  certain  of  his  dis- 
ciples were  filled  with  wrath  against  one  who  wrought 
in  Christ's  name  yet  refused  to  follow  him,  sqid  gently : 
"Forbid  him  not,  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is 
for  us." 

It  is  tine  Christ  who,  when  the  world  brought  to 
bear  its  brutal  force  against  him,  did  not  employ  force 
against  it,  but  with  wondrous  sweetness  of  spirit  de- 
clared: "My  kindom  is  not  of  this  world;  else  would 
my  servants  fight ;"  bade  Peter  put  up  his  sword,  and 
bowing  his  head  to  his  persecutors,  meekly  invoked, 
upon  them  the  merciful  judgment  of  God — "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

It  is  that  Jesus,  finally,  who  spoke  indeed  of  a  return 
to  his  disciples,  but  in  the  sense  of  his  constant  spir- 
itual presence  with  them,  as  a  comforter  and  inspirer 
who  would  lead  them  into  all  truth. 

No  one  who  is  even  superficially  acquainted  with 
the  New  Testament  can  fail  to  distinguish  these  two 
Christs,  so  widely  and  hopelessly  differing  from  each 
ot^her  in  their  personal,  moral  and  official  character- 
istics. To  reconcile  them  with  each  other  is  impos- 
sible. The  attempt  would  lead  only  to  intellectual  and 
moral  bewilderment.  If  it  be  said  that  the  one  pic- 
ture represents  Christ  in  his  human  career  on  earth, 
the  other  in  his  divine  character  as  a  millennial  judge, 
we  answer:  Is  it  likely,  is  it  supposable  even,  that 
he  who  lived  a  life  of  such  gentleness  and  tenderness 
among  men,  who  ever  manifested  so  forgiving  a  dis- 
position will  be  so  utterly  transformed  in  spirit 
through  his  sojourn  in  the  heavenly  mansions  as  to 
return  to  humanity  the  very  opposite  in  character  and 
purpose  of  what  he  was  and  taught  while  on  earth — ■ 
harsh,  unforgiving,  hating  his  enemies,  revengeful, 
cruel,  blood-thirsty?  If  this  be  so  then  it  were  better 
for  him  and  for  us  if  he  had  never  left  this  terrestrial 
sphere  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father  in  heaven ; 
then  he  was  juster,  tenderer  and  holier  on  earth  than 
he  is  represented  as  being  in  his  character  of  Divine 
Judge  at  the  last  day. 

I  repeat,  .therefore,  it  is  a  futile  task  to  reconcile 
two  conceptions  of  the  Christ  so  vitterly  opposed  to 
each  other.  We  shall  have  to  choose  between  the 
Christ  of  wrath  and  hate  and  the  Christ  of  love  and 
tenderness.  That  is  what  the  Christian  world  has 
done  in  all  ages.  It  has  worshipped  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  differing  conceptions  of  Jesus.  It  has 
adopted  the  one  or  the  other  type  of  religion  which 
they  respectively  symbolize — the  religion  of  fear, 
wrath,  hate,  revenge,  or  the  gospel  of  love. 

In  all  the  Christian  ages  there  have  been  represent- 
atives of  both  these  types  of  Christianity.  Unhappily 
for  the  race,  it  is  the  Christ  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
wrathful  avenger,  the  victory-flushed  conqueror  from 
the  skies ;  it  is  the  religion  of  hate  and  fear  that  has 
until  now  claimed  the  larger  number  of  followers, 
and  dominated  the  Christian  world.  This  is  convinc- 
ingly shown  in  the  history  of  Christian  art.  The  ter- 
rible imagery  of  the  Book  of  Revelations  with  its  lo- 
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custs  and  plagues,  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  foun- 
tains and  rivers  of  blood,  thunder  and  lightning  and 
earthquake,  are  all  faithfully  reflected  in  great  re- 
ligious hymns  like  the  Dies  Irae,  the  epics  of  a  Dantq 
and  a  Milton,  and  the  frescoes  and  pictures  of  the 
masters  in  art. 

Dante,  especially,  shows  the  greatest  ingenuity  in 
inventing  forms  of  agony  to  vary  the  horrors  of  his 
'  Inferno ;  serpents,  fiery  rain,  blistering  sands,  hurri- 
canes, bloody  seas,  burning  caskets,  demons  armed 
with  pitchforks,  hideous  devices  it  makes  one  shudder 
even  to  think  of.  One  sees  in  Europe  everywhere,  in 
churches,  shrines,  cemeteries,  on  walls  and  ceilings, 
on  bridges  and  highways,  carved  or  painted  the  ter- 
rible symbolism  of  this  religion  of  fear,  of  punish- 
ment, of  agony  and  despair. 

In  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome  Michael  Angelo  has 
painted  on  the  wall  above  the  altar  his  celebrated 
fresco,  "The  Last  Judgment."  The  dead  awakened 
from  their  graves  by  the  Archangels'  trumpets,  are 
ascending  through  the  air  to  receive  from  Christ,  the 
awful  judge  of  the  quick  and  th?  dead,  their  sentence 
of  eternal  woe,  or  eternal  bliss. 

Christ  himself  is  represented  in  heroic  fashion  as 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  denunciation,  with  a  harsh 
and  unlovely  cast  of  features.  He  looks  more  like  a 
pagan  deity  than  the  saviour  of  Christendom,  and 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Jesus  of  the 
Beatitudes,  the  preacher  of  brotherly  love,  the  ago- 
nized saint  in  Gethsemane,  the  meek  sufiferer  on  the 
cross. 

On  this  gospel  of  fear  was  founded  the  early  church, 
with  its  fear  of  death,  of  the  last  judgment  and  hell, 
with  its  paternosters  and  penances,  masses  and  pious 
pilgrimages,  its  priesthoods  and  ceremonies,  whose 
main  purpose  was  and  is  to  propitiate  an  angry  Deity, 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  fierce  and  ofifended  Christ 
and  save  the  soul  of  man  from  those  hellish  powers 
to  which  it  is  forfeit. 

So  deeply  did  this  early  conception  of  Christ's  gos- 
pel as  a  religion  of  fear  impress  itself  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Christendom  that  even  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, which  broke  so  many  bonds,  could  not  rise 
above  it  into  a  more  spiritual  faith  and  hope. 

Read  the  theological  systems  of  the  great  reformers, 
and  the  creeds  of  the  churches  they  founded,  espe- 
cially those  which  sprang  into  being  from  the  teach- 
ings of  John  Calvin,  and  you  will  find  that  the  mo- 
tives chiefly  appealed  to  are  a  God  of  Vengeance,  a 
Christ  of  Implacable  Wrath,  the  awful  dangers  im- 
pending for  the  human  soul,  the  eternal  torments 
which  threaten  it.  It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that 
today,  as  in  former  times,  fear  is  the  sentiment  most 
appealed  to  in  the  prevailing  churches.  It  is  the  very 
nerve  of  the  Billy  Sunday  revival.  • 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  sentiments  of  fear, 
prejudice,  hatred  and  revenge  should  dominate  hu- 
man society  rather  than  their  opposites,  the  gentle- 
ness, justice,  good-will  and  all-embracing  love  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth;  that  the  Warrior  Christ  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse should  be  preferred  and  invoked  by  the  militant, 
autocratic  and  tyrannous  rulers  of  the  political  and 
social  order.  A  higher  development  of  man's  mental 
and  moral  powers,  a  more  ethical  and  humane  civili- 
zation will  be  required  ere  mankind  can  rise  superior 
to  the  tremors  of  the  flesh,  the  morbid  fancies  of  the 
imagination,  the  selfishness,  love  of  fight,  blind  pas- 


sion and  unreasoning  hatred  which  today,  as  in  olden 
time,  sway  the  conduct  of  the  nations.  Only  then 
can  the  true  Christ  be  recognized  and  become  the 
leader  of  man's  individual  and  social  salvation. 

For,  unquestionably,  the  notion  of  Jesus  as  an  angry 
and  implacable  judge  of  the  world  is  foreign  to  the 
real  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  opinion  of  leading  critics  of  biblical  science,  is 
either  a  Jewish  apocalyptical  writing  revamped  and 
directed  against  Nero  and  other  persecutors  of  the 
early  Christians,  or  else  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  the 
later  Jewish  scriptures  like  the  Books  of  Daniel,  Es- 
dra,  etc.  We  know  that  the  religious  world  in  that 
day  greatly  delighted  in  such  visionary  writings  and 
that  they  were  numerous.  As  for  the  twentv-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew,  they  are  so 
entirely  foreign  to  the  character  and  teachings  of 
Christ  as  portrayed  in  the  remainder  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament that  we  may  justly  consider  them  as  impor- 
tations or  grafts  on  the  primitive  gospel  story.  This 
is  intimated  also  in  the  Revised  Version. 

Perhaps  no  teaching  has  wrought  so  much  misery 
in  human  society  as  this  of  a  warrior  and  avenging 
Christ.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  many  scaffolds 
it  has  erected  in  Christendom  in  the  name  of  religion, 
the  seas  of  blood  that  have  been  shed  for  the  sup- 
posed glory  of  Christ,  of  the  papacy  which  has  words 
of  blessing  for  so  few  and  words  of  cursing  for  so- 
many,  of  the  sectarian  spirit  which  causes  the  various 
bodies  of  Protestants  to  hate  and  condemn  each  other 
for  supposed  errors  of  belief ;  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  multitudes  that  have  suffered  agonies  of 
fear  and  apprehension,  to  see  what  a  monstrous  evil 
it  has  been  in  human  society.  And  still  it  remains  to 
afflict  and  mislead  humanity  on  its  pilgrimage  through 
the  ages,  as  the  present  world-war  bears  sad  witness. 

Let  each  ask  himself  which  of  these  two  portrait- 
ures of  Christ  he  accepts  as  the  true  one,  historically 
and  ethically,  and  which  he  will  incarnate  in  his  own 
life  and  endeavor.  Shall  it  not  be  the  Christ  who  is 
the  dominant  figure  in  the  Gospel  story,  the  messen- 
ger of  universal  love  and  peace,  the  bringer  of  glad 
tidings  to  humanity?  This  is  the  actual,  and  also  the 
ideal  Jesus  who,  through  the  power  of  his  spirit  rose 
above  the  brutal  instincts,  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
selfish  fears  of  his  day  and  generation  into  the  unfal- 
tering trust,  the  all-embracing  love,  the  free  and  joy- 
ous piety  of  a  child  of  God.  It  is  the  Christ  who  did 
not  lose  his  child-like  faith  in  all  the  trials  of  his 
earthly  career,  who  with  a  self-sacrificing  devotion 
which  ought  to  shame  out  of  sight  our  own  timorous 
and  selfish  anxieties,  gave  himself,  an  unresisting, 
willing  victim,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on*  earth  and  the  higher  welfare  of  his  fel- 
lowmen. 

When  we  have  made  this  Christ  our  choice  all  else 
will  become  clear  to  us.  It  will  determine  our  atti- 
tude towards  all  the  issues  of  our  life  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  social  and  political  order.  It  will  decide 
on  which  side  our  personal  testimony  and  influence 
shall  be  given,  that  we  may  be  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ,  loyal  lovers  of  our  fellow  creatures  and  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  Universal  Father. 

Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D. 
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"The  Flag  and  the  Living  Wage" 

"Does  the  flag  on  the  roof  of  the  store  or  factory 
justify  keeping  the  girl  working  at  less  than  a  living 
wage  in  the  basement? 

"A  bit  of  bunting  costs  only  a  few  dollars.  A  living 
wage  to  employers  may  cost  thousands  during  the  \  ear, 
but  it  is  right  and  just  as  called  for  as  is  the  flag. 

"The  American  flag  means  more  than  a  willingness 
to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  means  justice  to  men, 
.women  and  children,  at  home  and  abroad.  Less  than 
a  living  wage  is  neither  just  nor  in  keeping  with  the 
American  flag." 


So  says,  an  aggressive  religious  publication  carried 
on  by  a  federation  of  churches  in  a  Southern  city. 

The  question  of  wages  in  the  ordinary  trades  and 
industries  may  have  scant  attention  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  But  the  question  of  wages  in  the  war  in- 
dustries cannot  be  kept  hidden. 

So  serious  did  it  become  in  France  that  women  work- 
ers formed  an  inter-syndical  committee  whose  business 
it  was  to  take  action  against  the  exploitation  of  woman 
labor.  The  committe  felt  impelled  to  give  its  reasons 
for  this  proceeding  in  a  time  of  national  peril.  The 
reasons  given  were : 

That  women  called  to  take  the  place  of  men  must 
demand  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Because  it  is  the  most  elementary  justice  that  labor 
be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  value  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

Because  personal  interest  and  welfare  demand  it. 

Because  duty  to  other  women  workers  compels  such 
action.  If  the  wages  of  a  trade  are  lowered  in  one 
place,  the  whole  industry  is  affected  and  the  standards 
of  thousands  of  women  must  suffer. 

Because  duty  to  the  fighting  men  dictates  it;  when 
the  men  return  from  the  front  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
they  must  not  find  that  their  standards  have  been 
broken  down  by  the  women  who  have  taken  their 
places. 

Commenting  upon  the  report  of  the  British  Health 
of  Munitions  Workers'  Committee,  Henrietta  R.  Wal- 
ter of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  says : 

~"The  most  immediate  problem  facing  British  labor 
at  present  is  the  question  of  wages.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  soaring  and  wages  in  many  cases  have  not  kept 
pace,  notably  among  the  women."  She  then  cites  the 
effort  of  the  British  Government  to  meet  the  situation. 
It  authorized  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  enforce  a 
minimum  wage  for  munition  workers ;  but  this  left 
the  women  unprotected  until  a  later  order  was  issued 
to  do  away  with  the  sweating  of  women  in  the  muni- 
tions industry.  Meantime,  prices  have  increased  until 
the  wage  now  paid  women,  measured  by  its  purchasing 
power,  is  one  which  is  generally  recognized  as  a 
sweated  rate. 

Our  own  government  recently  called  for  a  large 
number  of  women  workers  to  go  into  munition  facto- 
ries. The  wages  offered  to  them  were  much  below 
the  standard  paid  to  men  for  doing  the  same  grade 
of  work,  the  maximum  for  the  women  being  the  mini- 
mum for  the  men. 

The  question  cannot  be  evaded  in  this  country.  It 


will  arise.  The  national  conscience  must  stand  behind 
the  workers  who  demand  a  living  wage  in  war  time. 
When  the  nation  is  at  war,  it  is  no  time  to  talk  of 
rights,  that  is  true ;  but  in  the  best  interest  of  the  na- 
tional life,  its  Inmian  material  must  be  conserved.  Re- 
quiring wage-earners  to  show  their  patriotism  by  low- 
ering standards  which  do  not  admit  of  lowering  with- 
out injury  to  health  is  the  sheerest  folly. 

The  church  must  make  its  influence  felt  here.  When 
the  country  is  fighting  for  a  great  democratic  ideal, 
the  leaders  of  religion  must  see  that  that  ideal  is  not 
endangered  at  home  by  weakening  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  those  upon  whom  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  labor 
nuist  in  any  event  inevitably  fall. 

Grace  Scribner. 


The  Proposed  Meadville  House  in  Con- 
nection with  the  University 
of  Chicago 

The  Meadville  Theological  School  was  founded  at 
Meadville,  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1844,  by  Harm  Jan  Huidekoper,  primarily  to  prepare 
missionary  preachers  for  the  then  new  West.  For 
nearly  seventy-five  years  the  School  has  furnished  Uni- 
tarian and  other  Liberal  ministers,  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Meadville  graduates  have  occupied  and  are  oc- 
cupying some  of  our  leading  pulpits  and  posts  of 
denominational  responsibility. 

While  the  privileges  of  the  School  will  always  re- 
main open  to  men  and  women  of  practical,  rather 
than  of  purely  academic,  training,  the  larger  demands 
of  the  churches  require  that  collegiate  preparation  be 
insisted  on  whenever  feasible.  To  this  end,  the  School 
has  allied  itself  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
after  a  successful  experiment  of  sending  a  professor 
and  students  for  two  years  to  Chicago  for  the  sum- 
mer quarter,  it  now  proposes  to  erect  a  Meadville 
House,  for  use  all  the  year  around,  on  land  generously 
given  by  the  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  Hon. 
Morton  D.  LIull  of  Chicago.  The  lot  is  close  to  the 
University,  and  diagonally  across  from  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church. 

An  appeal  is  hereby  made  for  the  sum  of  $60,000, 
one-half  for  the  building  and  one-half  for  its  partial 
endowment.  A  form  of  pledge  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. Payments  may  cover  two  years  from  July  1, 
1917,  if  desired.  Address  all  communications  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  Rev.  Richard  W. 
Boynton,  83  Ashland  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Com- 
mittee :  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  Boston ;  Hon. 
Morton  D.  Hull,  Chicago ;  Rev.  John  H.  Lathrop, 
Brooklyn ;  Dr.  Rowena  M.  Mann,  Chicago ;  Rev.  Eu- 
gene R.  Shippen,  Detroit;  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Chi- 
cago ;  President  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  Meadville ; 
and  Charles  H.  Strong,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Pain,  that  to  us  mortals  clings, 
Is  but  the  pushing  of  our  wings 
That  we  have  no  use  for  yet. 
And  the  uprooting  of  our  feet 
From  the  soil  where  they  are  set, 
And  the  land  we  reckon  sweet. 

— Jean  Ingelow. 
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The  Free  Religious  Association 


While  the  free  religious  movement  began  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  narrowness  and  conservatism  of  the 
Unitarian  body,  and  has  in  some  degree  always  re- 
tained that  characteristic,  it  had  from  the  beginning 
a  definite  motive  and  purpose.  Its  most  definitive  idea 
was  from  the  first  that  of  what  Colonel  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  called  "the  sympathy  of  religions,"  or  that  es- 
sentially all  religions  are  of  the  same  origin  and  nature. 
It  was  therefore  maintained  that  Christianity,  instead 
of  being,  as  Theodore  Parker  declared,  the  absolute 
religion,  is  but  one  of  the  phases  of  universal  reli- 
gion, and  that,  in  the  words  of  William  J.  Potter, 
it  is  "provisional,  preparatory,  educational."  Another 
leading  idea  was  that  of  perfect  individual  freedom, 
and  the  largest  assertion  of  individuality.  It  was 
maintained  by  Francis  E.  Abbot  that  "the  spiritual 
ideal  of  Free  Religion  is  to  develop  the  individuahty 
of  the  soul  in  the  highest,  fullest  and  most  inde- 
pendent manner  possible."  It  was  his  conviction  that 
the  attitude  of  Christianity  is  that  of  the  suppression 
of  self  and  the  imitation  of  Christ,  while  he  main- 
tained that  the  spiritual  ideal  of  Free  Religion  "is 
the  development  of  self,  and  the  harmonious  educa- 
tion of  all  its  powers  to  the  highest  possible  degree." 

The  call  for  a  public  meeting  to  assemble  in  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Boston,  May  30,  1867,  was  signed  by 
Ralph  W^aldo  Emerson,  John  Weiss,  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  William  H.  Furness,  Lucretia  Mott,  Henry 
Blanchard,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  David  A. 
Wasson,  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Oliver  Johnson,  Francis  E. 
Abbot  and  Max  Lilienthal. 

At  the  public  meeting  the  hall  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  proceedings.  The  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  the  afternoon,  the  forenoon 
having  been  devoted  to  addresses  by  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham.  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  Lucretia  Mott,  Rob- 
ert Dale  Owen,  Rev.  John  Weiss,  Oliver  Johnson, 
Francis  E.  Abbot,  and  David  A.  Wasson,  "its  objects 
being,"  according  to  the  constitution  then  adopted, 
"to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  encour- 
age the  scientific  study  of  theology,  and  to  increase 
fellowship  in  the  spirit."  In  1874  this  wording  was 
changed,  and  the  objects  were  then  defined  to  be  "to 
promote  the  practical  interests  of  pure  religion,  to 
increase  fellowship  in  the  spirit,  and  to  encourage  the 
scientific  study  of  man's  religious  nature  and  historv." 
It  was  declared  that  "membership  in  this  association 
shall  leave  each  individual  responsible  for  his  own 
opinions  alone,  and  affect  in  no  degree  his  relations  to 
other  associations."  This  was  added  to,  in  1874,  by 
the  statement  that  "nothing  in  the  name  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  Association  shall  ever  be  construed  as  lim- 
iting membership  by  any  test  of  speculative  opinion  or 
belief,— or  as  defining  the  position  of  the  Association, 
collectively  considered,  with  reference  to  any  such 
opinion  or  belief, — or  as  interfering,  in  any  other  way, 
with  that  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  expressio'n 
which  is  the  natural  right  of  every  rational  being." 

In  J915,  it  was  voted  that  a  proper  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  Association  demanded  emphasis  on 
Scientific  Religion,  Industrial  Democracy  and  World 
Unity  as  the  three  supreme  religious  issues  of  our 
time.- 

George  Grover  Mills,  Secretary. 


OUR  KINSMEN. 


"And  I  am  one  with  all  the  kin.smen  things 
That  e'er  my  Father  fathered." 

—  Im  flier 

Alive  in  this  world  of  beautiful  forms, 
No  form  is  alien  to  men,  or  apart; 

Each  morning  sunbeam  our  being  warms, 
Each  tree  is  a  kinsman  of  friendly  heart. 

We  love  the  clear  bird-songs  that  fill  our  ear 

With  melody  ringing  for  us  alone. 
The  cricket's  chirp  is  for  us  ;  and  we  hear 

A  human  voice  in  the  rivulet's  tone. 

They  are  kinsmen — each  century-blazing  star, 
Each  snow-clad  summit,  each  rose-fiushed  peak 

Have  most  subtle  oneness  with  us,  for  afar 
Of  things  sublime  and  eternal  they  speak. 

With  all  beautiful  things  that  live,  we  are  one. 

We  are  kin  to  the  circle  of  nature's  whole. 
So,  O  beautiful  trees  that  stand  in  the  sun. 

Your  beauty  entrancng  slips  into  the  soul. 

For  the  children  of  one  great  Kinsman  above 
Are  the  myriad  forms  of  nature,  and  He, 

Kinsman,  Creator,  He  fits  our  love 

To  the  star  and  the  flower,  the  bird  and  the  tree. 

— Mary  C.  Bishop. 


SPRING  IN  VERMONT 


Dark  on  an  April  day 

A  flash  of  hail  and  snow 
Drives  through  the  mountains  gray 
And  sweeps  the  plain  below. 
And  beats  the  fragile  windflower  down; 

the  dead  leaf's  darling  is  laid  low. 

The  gusts  browbeat  the  trees 
And  drive  the  sap  to  root; 
The  beechen  buds  they  freeze, 
And  lash  the  blackberry  shoot 
That  clings  unto  the  stalwart  brier, 

and  bends  unbroken  to  its  foot. 

The  melted  drifts  return 

And  brim  the  forest  pool, 
Engreening  moss  and  fern. 
And  flooding  to  the  full 
The  pale  Canadian  violet, 

that  loves  the  rising  freshet  cool. 

In  the  late  afternoon 

Returns  a  Southern  swallow ; 
Then  to  the  woodland  soon 
Young  men  and  maidens  follow. 
And  call  across  from  glen  to  glen, 

"Arbutus  in  the  Windward  Hollow !" 

— Sarah  N.  Cleghorn. 


The  United  States  Recruiting  Service  is  making 
common  cause  with  the  Postal  Department.  A  Five 
Dollar  reward  is  offered  the  Postoffice  for  each  recruit 
accepted.  The  following  card,  distributed  by  the  re- 
cruiting officer,  tells  its  own  story : 

READ  THIS    TAKE  IT  HOME   THINK  IT  OVER 

A  for  America.    Are  you  fit  to  defend  her? 
R  is  for  Right — Our  Republic  o'er  all 
M  is  for  MEN  well  trained  to  defend  her. 
Y  is  for  YOU— Will  you  answer  her  call? 

Give  Your  Home  Country  Credit  for  Your  Enlistment  in 
the  Army 
Apply  to  the  POSTMASTER 
Ask  Him  for  a  Booklet  Explaining  the  Advantages  of 
Army  Life 

YOU  C.\N  BE  ACCEPTED   FOR  ENLISTMENT   RIGHT  HERE 
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Thursday,  May  17. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Shall  We  Fight  for  Land? 

To  the  Editor  of  Unity  : 

Our  country  faces  a  second  epoch-making  decision. 
The  conference  now  to  take  place  with  envoys  from 
the  Allies  will  be  historic  and  may  very  likely  further 
policies  which,  contrary  to  our  hopes,  will  lengthen 
the  war,  and  bring  a  victory  without  permanent  peace. 
The  war  settlement  will  depend  on  the  employment  of 
three  different  agencies,  men  and  munitions,  money 
and  food,  and  psychology  and  diplomacy.  Of  these, 
the  latter  will  do  more  than  the  other  two  to  shorten 
the  war  and  to  prevent  breeding  future  war. 

The  President  in  his  war  message  says  he  stands 
by  his  message  to  the  Senate.  In  this  masterly  ad- 
dress he  proclaimed  that  peace  without  victory,' i.  e., 
a  negotiated  peace  not  a  victor's  terms  imposed  on 
the  vanquished,  was  the  only  one  that  would  not  sow 
seeds  for  future  war,  and  would  permit  conditions 
for  that  permanent  peace  which  is  the  chief  goal  of 
his  endeavors. 

Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  peace  could  come 
even  in  a  month's  time  if  France  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept autonomy  for  Alsace-Lorraine  without  its  annex- 
ation, if  Russia  would  accept  the  neutralization  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  razing  of  its  forts  in  lieu  of  own- 
ership, if  Italy  and  England  would  agree  with  all  the 
Allies  to  make  no  demands  for  land  but  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  the  Balkans  and  African  colonies  and 
other  matters  to  a  world  congress,  provided  that  Ger- 
many at  once  agreed  to  evacuate  all  invaded  territory 
and  to  enter  with  them  into  a  League  of  Nations 
which  should  internationalize  the  seas  and  intersea 
connections,  and  should  agree  to  settle  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  methods? 

Our  men  are  not  yet  conscripted.  We  are  not  yet 
bound  to  make  no  peace  until  the  Allies  gained  the 
terms  that  they  asked  last  February.  Now  is  the  time 
of  our  great  opportunity.  A  false  move  and  the  war 
may  thereby  be  continued  for  two  or  three  years  and 
leave  the  world  perishing  or  starving.  A  firm  hand, 
a  far-sighted  comprehension  of  the  psychological  and 
political  possibilities  of  our  giving  an  aid  that  shall 
be  rightly  qualified,  may  save  the  world  from  fatally 
magnifying  this  unparalleled  disaster. 

L.  A.  Mead. 

Boston,  April  24,  1917. 


CLOUDS. 


And  the  clouds  perform  Thy  will. 
Drifting,  oh,  how  sweet  and  still, 
Over  meadow,  vale  and  hill ! 

On  an  unseen  airy  line, 

Floating  toward  some  bourne  divine. 

Moved  by  breezes  soft  and  fine, 

Mist  to  mist  and  cloud  to  cloud 
Still  their  caravanseries  crowd — 
Till  the  rain  fall,  soft  or  loud; 

Or  in  far  horizons  low 
Where  the  sunset  glories  grow, 
Stricken  through  with  flame,  they  glow, 

And  like  seraph-hosts  they  stand, 
Rainbow-clothed,  in  golden  band, 
Vespers  chanting  o'er  the  land. 

—Mary  C.  Bishop. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Luther 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to   His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


XV. 

Joseph  Priestley  1733-1804 

"Science  tends  to  soften  and  humanize  the  temper." 

— Joseph  Priestley. 

Joseph  Priestley  was  perhaps  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
lish history  who  did  not  separate  religion  and  science. 
The  attitude  of  most  scientific  thinkers,  even  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Thomas  Huxley,  and  that  of  most  preach- 
ers, has  been  that  of  choice,  question ;  science  or  re- 
ligion. And  today  inost  of  the  would-be  reformers 
throw  the  church  aside  and  treat  all  sorts  of  "isms" 
and  cults  with  courtesy  and  sympathy  but  scorn  re- 
ligion. All  "ologies"  command  respect  and  attention 
except  Theology — the  science  of  the  soul,  the  history 
of  the  thought  of  God,  the  study  of  man's  relation 
not  only  to  his  fellow  men  but  to  the  universe.  All 
of  this  is  still  the  quest  of  science  and  will  be  so  for- 
ever. You  who  so  "free"  and  "independent,"  beware 
lest  you  cut  yourself  ofif  from  the  great  tide  of  life 
streaming  through  the  centuries,  the  main  source  of 
life  and  inspiration  that  comes  to  us  through  the  ages. 
Etymologically  speaking,  theology  is  the  science,  the 
study  of  God.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  man's  inter- 
pretation of  the  profound  realities  of  the  spirit,  the 
science  of  faith,  an  attempt  to  formulate,  to  recog- 
nize the  intangible  realities,  the  unseen  world  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  in  which  we  live  and  from  which  we 
cannot  escape.  Theology  is  the  brain  in  religion  and 
the  brain  makes  mistakes,  stumbles  and  blunders,  but 
it  is  working  and  is  making  progress 

Theology  today  needs  friends.  The  last  book  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  is  "A  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  by  experts  in  their  line.  This  book 
will  have  limited  sale,  but  wherever  you  dip  into  its 
pages  you  will  find  that  you  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
bigots  or  dogmatists  or  those  untouched  by  science,  but 
in  the  company  of  minds  attuned  to  large  things,  in 
touch  with  strong  forces  and  dealing  with  indispensable 
truths. 

Priestley  came  in  the  last  of  that  period  when  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  nearly  compass  the  realm  of 
knowledge.  He  was  so  eminent  in  science  that  his 
place  in  religion  is  largely  obscured  and  forgotten. 
But  he  would  be  a  preacher  and  came  into  a  tide  of 
discontent  and  restlessness  that  is  represented  by  a 
long  list  of  "believing  heretics."  In  1553  Servetus  was 
burned  over  a  slow  fire  in  Geneva.  There  were  burned 
in  England:  in  1551  George  von  Paris,  in  1555  Patrick 
Parkington,  in  1579  Matthew  Hamont,  in  1583  John 
Lewis,  in  1587  Peter  Cole,  in  1589  Frances  Kett,  and 
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in  1612  Bartholomew  Legate,  who  is  said  to  be  the  last 
man  burned  for  Unitarian  heresy  in  Smithfield. 

Priestley's  father  was  a  wool  carder,  his  mother  a 
distinguished  woman  of  the  middle  class  who  died 
when  Joseph  was  six  years  old.  He  was  raised  in 
the  family  of  a  paternal  aunt  of  the  severe,  Calvinistic 
type,  profoundly  conscientious  but  who  did  not  know 
hbw  to  manage  this  marvelous  child.  At  four  years 
he  knew  the  catechism  without  missing  a  word,'  and 
at  eight  or  nine  would  take  his  turn  at  conducting 
morning  prayers.  While  other  boys  were  busy  play- 
mg  ball  he  was  mastering  not  only  Latin,  French  and 
Italian  but  Hebrew.  At  eighteen  he  was  professor 
of  languages  in  a  small  academy  and  a  brilliant  career 
might  have  been  his  as  a  teacher  for  he  had  the  charm 
of  a  rare  personality. 

He  was  extremely  devoted  to  religion  and  early  be- 
came interested  in  heretical  Christianity.  He  took  a 
brief  theological  course  in  a  curious  school  at  Daven- 
try.  in  which  were  eight  or  ten  bovs,  some  of  them 
preparing  for  the  Episcopal  Church.  Afterwards  he 
filled  several  small  pastorates  and  incidentallv  became 
interested  in  the  natural  sciences.  While  at  Leeds, 
noticing  the  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  vat 
of  a  brewery,  near  which  he  lived,  he  began  to  study 
chemistry,  which  led  to  his  discovery  of  phlogisticated 
air,  or  oxygen.  For  this  he  was  elected  Fellow^  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  England.  Through  an  intimacy  with 
Franklin,  he  was  led  to  write  the  history  of  electricity. 

At  thirty-nine  he  was  persuaded  by  Lord  Shelburne 
to  take  a  position  with  him,  ostensibly  as  librarian, 
really  as  companion,  which  position  he  kept  for  seven 
years.  Lord  Shelburne  did  for  him  what  Mrs.  Hem- 
ingway did  for  John  Fiske  and  Edwin  D.  Mead :  took 
care  of  his  body  that  his  mind  might  be  free.  Shel- 
burne desired  Priestley  to  settle  on  one  of  his  Irish 
estates,  but  Priestley's  publications  at  this  time  brought 
him  a  degree  of  obloquy  and  he  withdrew  from  Lord 
Shelburne's  patronage  and  became  minister  to  a  Uni- 
tarian congregation  in  Birmingham.  For  nine  years 
he  drew  not  only  large  but  distinguished  audiences  and 
wrote  and  studied  incessantly. 

Priestley  was  as  interested  in  politics  as  he  was  in 
religion  and  science  and  was  outspoken  in  his  interest 
in  the  French  Revolution  and  in  republicanism.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  thirteen-day  riot,  during  which  a  half 
drunken  and  conservative  mob  burned  his  church  and 
library  and  broke  his  instruments.  He  and  his  family 
were  obliged  to  fly  to  London.  A  little  group  of 
heretics  at  Hackney  probably  would  have  called  him 
but  no  real  estate  man  would  at  first  rent  him  a  house, 
and  there  was  so  much  opposition  to  him  that  he  never 
felt  himself  safe. 

He  had  always  been  a  friend  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, and  in  1794,  when  sixty  years  of  age,  he  left  his 
native  land  to  find  rest  and  an  opportunity  for  study 
m  the  new  Republic.  Landing  at  Philadelphia  he 
went  "up  mto  the  woods"  to  the  little  village  of  North- 
umberland, where  there  had  been  some  preliminary  talk 
of  establishing  a  college  for  free  minds,  which  never 
materialized.  He  organized  the  first  American  Unita- 
rian Church  there,  though  a  little  later  a  landslide  of 
the  Congregational  churches  went  over  to  the  Unita- 
rians. Later  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  lectured  in 
what  was  probably  the  second  Unitarian  Church  in 
America.  He  apparently  maintained  a  sort  of  idyllic 
life  for  eleven  years  and  died  in  1804. 


His  complete  works  cover  fortv-eight  volumes.  One 
httle  book,  printed  in  Hackney  in  1814  ten  years  after 
his  death  contains  three  sermons  by  Dr.  Price  and 
four  by  Priestley,  the  subjects  of  the  latter's  being, 
Ihe  Importance  and  Extent  of  Free  Inquiry  in  Mat- 
ters of  Religion,  On  Habitual  Devotion,  On  the  Duty 
of  Not  Living  to  Ourselves,  and  Of  the  Danger  of 
Bad  Habits.  A  "History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity" IS  his  most  famous  book,  published  by  the 
B.  &  F.  Unitarian  Association,  which  had  a  profound 
influence  in  shaping  English  thought  and  which  in- 
cluded a  "Consideration  in  Evidence  that  the  Apostolic 
and  Primitive  Church  was  Unitarian."  Some  of  the 
chapter  headings  read :  The  Historv  of  Opinions  Re- 
lating to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Atonement,  Original  Sin, 
Predestination,  etc.,  making  a  learned  book  setting 
forth  opinions  upon  which  everybody  now  agrees  but 
which  then  drove  him  into  exile.'  Two  interesting  vol- 
umes of  Lectures  on  History  include  one  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

In  1874  there  was  a  great  gala  day  in  Birmingham 
when  a  bronze  statue  of  Priestley  was  unveiled,  cele- 
brating the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  discov- 
ery of  oxygen.  Thomas  Huxley  gave  the  address, 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  and  ringing  lectures,  show- 
ing keen  appreciation  of  Priestley.  He  alludes  to 
Priestley's  heretical  opinions,  states  them  franklv 
but  brushes  them  aside  and  calls  him  the  "Father  of 
^lodern  Chemistry."  Speaking  of  his  personality  he 
says : 

He  was  no  gloomy  fanatic,  but  as  cheerful  and  kindly  a 
soul  as  ever  breathed,  the  idol  of  children;  a  man  who  was 
hated  only  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  and  who  charmed 
away  the  bitterest  prejudices  in  personal  intercourse;  a  man 
who  never  lost  a  friend,  and  the  best  testimony  to  whose 
worth  IS  the  generous  and  tender  warmth  with  which  his 
many  tnends  vied  with  one  another  in  rendering  him  sub- 
stantial help  in  all  the  crises  of  his  career. 

*>n  years  after  that  another  famous  feast  of  soul 
was  held  m  Birmingham.  The  Royal  Society,  the 
most  dignified  organization  of  scientists  perhaps  on  the 
globe,  met  in  its  annual  assembly,  and  the  man  who 
delivered  the  principal  address  was  our  own  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  gave  his  great  address  on  "De- 
mocracy," another  classic  in  American  letters,  a  lec- 
ture to  be  admired  for  its  form  as  well  as  its  sub- 
stance. And  Lowell  rose  to  his  highest  courage  when 
he  said  on  that  occasion : 

Your  grandfathers  mobbed  Priestley  only  that  you  might 
set  up  his  statue  and  make  Birmingham  the  headquarters  of 
tnghsh  Unitananism. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Priestley  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
the  greatest  early  Unitarian  in  England ;  he  w'ho  while 
honored  for  his  scientific  attainments,  is  remembered 
as  emphasizing  the  affirmations  of  that  religion  which 
includes  all  science,  everything  except  ignorance,  con- 
ceit and  shallowness  and  is  something  which  has  at 
least  three  dimensions,  depth  as  well  as  length  and 
breadth. 


(1)  When  and  where  born? 

(2)  What  was  Priestley's  education  and  theological 
training? 

(3)  What  led  to  his  study  of  chemistry? 

(4)  What  were  his  scientific  contributions  to  the  world? 

(5)  Give  Huxley's  and  Lowell's  estimate  of  Priestley. 
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Tower  Hill — Wisconsin 

The  Summer  Encampment 

Established  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

A  Cool  Restful  Spot  for  Your  Summer  Vacation 
Twenty-fifth  Successful  Year 

SEASON,  JULY  I— SEPT.  17 

What  It  Is:  Tower  Hill  is  a  beautiful  wooded 
bluff  on  the  East  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 
is  the  ancient  site  of  the  old  Shot  Tower  in  which 
bullets  were  made  for  the  early  pioneers  of  the  West. 
Among  its  trees  and  scattered  over  its  wooded  heights 
are  twenty-two  summer  cottages,  some  owned  by 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  families,  others  the  property 
of  the  Tower  Hill  Pleasure  Company.  These  are  for 
rent  at  the  terms  noted  below. 

Where  It  Is:  Tower  Hill  is  three  miles  from 
Spring  Green,  a  station  on  the  Main  Line  of  the 
Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R. 
It  is  36  miles  West  of  Madison,  61  miles  East  of 
Prairie  du  C  hien,  and  176  miles  from  Chicago.  Auto 
meets  morning  and  night  trains  daily  ;  other  trains  by 
special  arrangement. 

What  It  OfTers: 

1.  Scenery:  Situated  in  the  most  picturesque  por- 
tion of  the  beautiful  Wisconsin  River  Valley,  its  high 
wooded  hills,  wooded  river  bottoms,  curious  rock 
formations,  and  fertile  farms  and  valleys,  present  an 
increasingly  attractive  panorama  to  the  lover  of  nature. 

2.  Motoring :  The  new  State  Automobile  Road 
leads  from  Madison  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Hill,  on  to 
Spring  Green,  and  thence  westward  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  and  the  Mississippi,  Northwestward  to  La 
Crosse  and  St.  Paul,  Northeastward  through  Plain, 
Black  Hawk,  Sauk,  Prairie  Du  Sac,  Merrimac,  Port- 
age, Baraboo  and  Kilbourn  to  the  Dells  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin (in  itself  a  charming  day's  trip),  all  over  hard, 
smooth  roads,  and  through  magnificent  scenery. 

3.  Cross  Country  Hikes,  Tennis,  and  (under  cer- 
tain restrictions)  swimming  and  bathing,  and  other 
out-door  sports  are  to  be  had. 

4.  The  Library :  A  well-stocked  library  is  open  at 
all  times  for  the  use  of  the  guests  at  the  Hill. 

5.  Poetry  Readings  and  Lectures  are  given  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  at  frequent  intervals,  and  may  also 
be  arranged  for  when  desired.  A  simple  and  beautiful 
Sunday  evening  Vesper  Service  is  held. 

6.  The  Pavilion :  Supplies  a  convenient  meeting 
place  for  conferences,  committee  meetings  and  group 
gatherings.  The  Hill  welcomes  study  groups  who 
may  wish  to  combine  healthful,  inexpensive  out-door 
living  with  study  and  planning  along  their  various  lines 
of  work.  The  Pavilion  has  piano,  black-boards,  seats, 
and  big  fireplace. 

7.  Running  Water :  Clear,  cold  and  absolutely 
pure  running  water  is  piped  from  a  deep  well  directly 
to  every  cottage  on  the  Hill. 

8.  Mail  Service :  Two  mails  arrive  and  two  mails 
leave  the  Hill  daily  except  Sundays.  Long  distance 
phone  connections  can  be  made  from  the  Hill,  and 
telegrams  and  express  packages  sent  and  received, 
direct. 


Thursday,  May  17. 

9.  Tabic  Service :  The  table  is  in  large  part  sup- 
plied from  Mr.  Jones'  farm,  adjoining,  thus  being  as- 
sured of  a  bountiful  and  first-class  supply  of  pure, 
fresh  milk,  butter,  cream  and  eggs,  as  well  as  season- 
able vegetables.  Meals  are  served  in  a  common  Din- 
ing-Hall. 

REFERENCES : 

Professor  O.  G.  Libbv,  University  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Professor  E.  C.  Perisho,  President  State  University, 
Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rev.  Frank  A.  Gilmore,  Madison,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Pattee,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

Miss  Luti  E.  Stearns,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  547  Pros- 
pect Ave. 

George  A.  Brown,  editor  "Home  and  School," 
Bloomington,  111. 

Miss  Zona  Gale,  Portage,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Earl  M.  Pease,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Judge  Alva  E.  Taylor,  Huron,  'S.  D. 
David  Lofts,  Chicago,  111. 

Professor  John  J.  Schobinger,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Rev.  Celia  Parker  Woolley,  Frederick  Douglass 
Center,  Chicago. 

Miss  Seba  Moulton,  Faulkner  School  for  Girls, 
Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  John  Blaine,  Boscobel,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Kent,  Washington,  D.  C. 


What  It  Costs : 

R.  R.  Fare  From  Chicago  $4.02 

R.  R.  Fare  From  Madison  72 

R.  R.  Fare  From  Milwaukee   2.64 

Transportation  from  Station  to  Hill: 

Passengers,  One  Way  $  .50 

Suit  Cases,  Each  15 

Trunk  50 

Autos  may  be  hired  from  Spring  Green  for  special 
trips. 

Rooms  :  Single  Room  : 

Per  Week   $3.00-$4.00 

Cottages:  For  the  Season  $40.00  to  $60.00 

according  to  size  of  cottage  and  number  occupying 

same. 

Board : 

Per  Day   $1.25 

Per  Week    7.00 

Per  Month   25.00 


Special  Tierms  will  be  made  for  board  and  room  to 
groups  or  organizations  desiring  to  hold  conferences 
at  the  Hill. 

Application  for  Rooms  and  for  the  use  of  the  Pavi- 
lion for  Conferences  Must  be  made  in  advance. 
Address  all  communications  to 

Mrs.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 

■    700  Oakwood  Blvd. 

Chicago. 

After  July  1st,  to  Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


MESSAGE. 


To  the  Churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast: 
Dear  Brethren : — Now  that  we  are 
plunged  into  this  terrible  maelstrom  of 
world  war,  we  ask  you  to  consider  that 
ultimately  it  will  be  Christ  and  His  gos- 
pel of  good-will  alone  who  will  answer 
all  social  and  international  needs.  The 
Christian  barque  of  love  may  be  sorely 
distressed  and  almost  founder  if  we  fail 
to  hold  forth  this  immutable  principle 
to  the  world  today. 

The  cries  of  those  who  in  various 
ways  inflame  the  vindictive  spirit  tend 
to  destroy  the  spirit  of  love  in  our 
hearts  and  so  wound  our  own  souls  and 
hinder  human  brotherhood.  We  beg  of 
you,  our  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  to  do 
what  you  can  to  advocate  and  maintain 
a  Christian  spirit  in  this  time  of  war. 

The  New  Testament  declares  "Venge- 
ance is  mine,  I  will  repay  saith  the 
Lord,  therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger 
feed  him,  if  he  thirst  give  him  drink." 
We  venture  to  ask  that  you  join  with 
us  in  endeavoring  to  lift  up  the  banner 
of  a  universal  Christian  spirit — remem- 
bering that  Christ  died  for  all  and  that 
the  peoples  of  other  lands  and  of  all 
races  are  the  children  of  the  one  Father 
with  ourselves.  To  us  is  committed  the 
gospel  of  reconciliation.  We,  ourselves, 
must  some  day  appeal  for  the  same  for- 
giveness that  our  Lord  enjoined  should 
be  e.xercised  toward  those  who  trespass 
ag'ainst  us. 

We  ask  you  to  think  of  the  children 
under  your  care,  that  the  serious  dam- 
age done  to  child  life  abroad  since  the 
outbreak  of  this  war  may  not  be  dupli- 
cated among  us. 

Let  us  remeber  that  after  this  season 
of  human  agony  days  of  reconstruction 
must  follow,  and  that  now,  in  the  shock 
of  human  conflict,  it  will  be  well  for 
us  to  keep  our  vision  so  clear  and  our 
faith  so  strong  that  we  may  then  be 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  broken  walls  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
and  proclaim  Christian  unity  as  essen- 
tial to  world  unity. 

This  Kingdom,  which  we  are  seeking 
to  promote,  is  spiritual.  The  divine  re- 
sources can  never  fail.  Let  us  enter 
mto  much  prayer,  asking  that  the  flood 


tide  of  His  love  may  so  sweep  over  the 
world  that  our  own  hearts  may  yield 
thereto  and  wars  among  Christian  peo- 
ples cease. 

Bishop  Wm.  M.  Bell 


THE  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL  AT 
LINCOLN  CENTRE. 


There  was  certainly  "something  do- 
ing" nearly  all  the  time  at  Lincoln  Centre 
last  week,  while  the  Annual  Festival  was 
in  progress.  It  really  began  a  few  days 
before  that  when  the  older  singing  clubs 
courageously  attempted  the  perform- 
ance of  that  tuneful  opera  "The  Chimes 
of  Normandy."  The  musical  critic  of 
Unity  is  just  at  present  on  a  protracted 
vacation,  but  to  one  interested  in  the 
way  these  things  are  done  at  the  Centre 
it  certainly  appeared  that  these  young 
folks  made  enough  of  a  success  to  fully 
justify  the  effort.  There  were  spots 
that  showed  that  these  high  school  and 
business  boys  and  girls  had  found  it 
hard  to  spare  time  for  rehearsing,  but, 
offsetting  all  deficiencies,  the  fine  quality 
of  the  voices  and  the  spirit  of  this  fresh 
3'oung  chorus,  the  prettiness  of  the  cos- 
tumes and  the  evident  intention  to  do 
justice  to  the  charming  music,  made  it 
altogether  very  well  worth  taking  part 
in  and  listening  to. 

On  Sunday,  May  6th,  the  Sunday 
School  of  All  Souls  Church  started  the 
week's  ball  rolling  by  giving  an  exhibi- 
tion probably  absolutely  unique  in  Sun- 
day School  work.  They,  as  well  as  the 
Tuesday  Morning  Class  of  Women  and 
the  Friday  evening  mixed  class  are  just 
rounding  out  the  seven  years'  work  on 
Mr.  Jones'  course  of  studies  in  religion, 
showing  the  experience  of  the  race  in 
its  upward  climb,  commencing  with  the 
dim  beginnings  of  things  way  back  at, 
,the  dawn  of  history,  and  leading  up 
through  the  countless  ages  to  the  yet 
unrealized  dream  of  universal  brother- 
hood. It  is  a  tremendous,  a  daring  un- 
dertaking to  start  such  a  program  in  a 
necessarily  fluctuating  body  of  children, 
and  almost  anyone  would  declare  it  al- 
together impossible  to  expect  to  hold 
children  to  a  thing  so  big  that  it  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  and  the  best  ef- 


forts of  the  most  earnest  students  of 
the  college  or  the  study  club.  Last  Sun- 
day's visit  to  the  Sunday  School  of  All 
Souls  was  a  justification  of  an  old  say- 
ing of  its  leader,  Mr.  Jones,  that  noth- 
ing is  too  good  or  too  high  for  the  chil- 
dren. There  were  crisp  outlines  given 
by  the  youngsters  of  each  of  the  seven 
years  work,  there  were  thumb-nail  bi- 
ographical sketches,  there  were  golden 
texts  culled  from  anywhere  in  the 
course,  coming  promptly  in  full  chorus 
or  in  eager  solo  from  any  part  of  the 
house.  There  were  long  quotations 
from  Ruskin,  from  Emerson,  from  Ten- 
nyson, from  George  Eliot  and  many 
others,  given  by  the  whole  school  with- 
out note  or  book.  From  the  kindergar- 
ten class,  lisping  the  beautiful  golden 
texts  garnered  in  this,  their  first  sea- 
son's study,  up  to  older  members  who 
on  Flower  Sunday  will  proudly  ac- 
cept from  Mr.  Jones  the  bible  that 
shows  that  they  have  been  clear  around 
tlie  seven  years'  cycle,  the  whole  school 
made  a  presentation  bearing  every  evi- 
dence of  enthu-iiiastic,  intelligent  inter- 
est m  the  work.  Following  the  Sunday 
-School  came  Mr.  Jones'  sermon  on 
lieethoven,  the  third  in  a  course  of  four 
attempts  at  appreciation  of  the  man  be- 
hind and  underneath  the  great  musi- 
cian, with  musical  interpretations  of  the 
same  composer  on  our  beautiful  new 
organ  and  by  the  voice  of  Miss  Jennie 
Johnson. 

On  Monday  evening  several  hundred 
American  parents  and  younger  sisters 
and  brothers  watched  while  the  various 
classes  in  dancing  gave  a  simple  lesson 
m    internationalism.     Graceful  figures 
imported  from  Sweden,  Lithuania,  Eng- 
land,  Germany,   Russia  and   even  the 
Yankee  barn  dance,  all  appealed  equally 
to  happy  dancers  and  proud  onlookers 
and  left  no  hint  of  partisan  feeling. 
Several  useful  aspirants  to  musical  hon- 
ors were  also  heard  to  the  credit  of  the 
musical  instruction  department.  Later 
on  in  the  week  the  "Gym"  boys  and  1 
girls  did  their  "stunts,"  and  incidental 
hints  were  thrown  out  as  to  the  big 
things  planned  for  "when  we  get  the 
new  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool." 
Wednesday  night  was  the  great  occa- 
sion, when  four  little  plays  chosen  by 
the  girls  themselves  were  rendered  by 
various  classes,  and  rendered  with  the 
earnestness  and  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  all 
of  the  work  at  Lincoln  Centre.  Some 
excellent  club  singing  was  interspersed 
the  young  ladies'  double  quartette  de- 
serving special   mention.     The  artistic 
character  of  the  musical  selections,  par- 
ticularly for  the  very  youngest  tots,  also 
calls  for  appreciative  notice.  Through- 
out the  week  the  Domestic  Science  De- 
partment had  a  wonderfully  interesting 
exhibit  of  sewing,  rug  weaving,  fancy 
work,  etc.,  on  the  fourth  floor,  of  work 
done  by  the  children  and  their  mothers, 
and  the  Manual  Training  Department  a 
showing  of  the  skillful   work  of  the 
boys  in  the  Manual  Training  classes.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  this  report  fails  to 
mention  the  names  of  any  of  the  Sun- 
day School  or  department  teachers.  The 
list  is  rather  long.    To  leave  out  any 
would  be  unfair.    Every  single  one  has 
earned  the  reward  of  seeing,  as  we  all 
saw  last  week,  that  his  or  her  work  was 
well  done.  A.  L.  K. 
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LITTLE  SAUSAGES 

SAUSAGE  MEAT 
(Costs  Less) 

HAMS,  Sugar  Cured 
Green  Hickory  Smoked 

BACON,  Sugar  Cured  Green  Hickory 
Smoked 


LARD  (Extra  Dry) 


MAPLE  SUGAR 


THIRTIETH  SEASON 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM  atkinson, 


WISCONSIN 


It's  a  "Case"  of 
Necessity 

Your  job  will  be  set 
right  and  printed  right 
at  the 

OAKLAND 
PRINTING 
SHOP 

743  E.  39th  Street 
Phone  Kenwood  6S3S 


A     NEW  BOOK 

Son^s  of  the  Soul 

Fifty  Original  Hymns  and  Tunes 

By  A.  IRVINE  I.NNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  lovers  of  sacred 
poetry  and  music,  more  espe- 
cially churches  and  their 
singers.  50  cents  net. 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 
2  B  Park  Street    -    Boston,  Mass. 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream      Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


EVANSTON 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


OAKLAND 

Motor  Livery 

T<.lo»h»»»  \  Oakland  lOO 
Telephone  |  p^^^^,  1288-1289 

1049  E.  43rd  Street 
821  E.  39th  Street 


LIMOUSINES 
FOR  HIRE 


NOTE  OUR  RATES 

Lowest  in  Chicago 

ONE  PASSENGER 

First  Half  Mile  $0.40 
Each  Half  Mile  Thereafter  .10 
Each  Hour  Waiting  Time  .80 

EXTRA  PASSENGERS 

For  Each  Passen{>er  Above  One, 
For  the  Entire  Trip.  Extra  .10 

Let  us  hear  from  Lincoln  Centre  If  it 
Pays  to  Advertise 


Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  FLAG! 

A  new  flag,  a  true  flag, 

Not  just  for  you  and  me, 
A  flag  for  all  the  nations, 

A  flag  for  land  and  sea! 

A  white  flag,  a  red  flag — 
The  white,  for  peace  to  be; 

The  red,  the  warm  and  throbbing  heart 
Of  all  humanity. 

A  white  flag,  a  red  flag. 

Its  gold  stars  shall  be  three : 

Equality  and  Justice, 
And  true  Democracy. 

A  fair  flag,  a  rare  flag. 

Symbol  of  man  set  free, 
United  peoples  of  the  earth, 

And  creedless  Deity! 

Then  wave  flag,  dear  brave  flag. 
For  Heaven  and  earth  to  see, 

O  Peace  flag,  O  World  flag. 
We  pledge  our  faith  to  Thee ! 

Maidee  B.  Renshaw 
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TELEPHONES 

Douglas  6404-6405-6406-6407 


Clark- Lyon 
Co. 

FINE  GROCERIES 

and 

MEATS 

El  B  B 

FRUITS 

and 

VEGETABLES 

3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


KENWOOD  FLORAL  CO. 

HENRY  HILMERS.  Prop. 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 

Phone  Oakland  78.  1117  East  47th  Street 


TYPEWRITER 
SAMPLES 


f\f\        No.  5  Model 

Balance  $10.00  on 
delivery.  Just  a  few  of 
these  $40.00  machines  on  hand, 
while  they  last  at  $12.00.  These 
machines  are  thoroughly  guaran- 
teed in  every  respect.  Pin  a  $2.00 
bill  to  your  letter  and  send  in 
TODAY. 

Blickensderfer  Mfg.  Co. 

107  N.  Dearborn  St.        .  Chicago 


Thursday,  Alav  2-1 


House  Furnishings 
Hardware 
Janitor  Supplies 

BUY  AT  HOME 

Save  Money 
Reich  Bros. 

3972  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 

Carry  a  Complete 
line  at  lowest  prices 

Telephone  Drexel  440 

Pay  Gas  Bills  Here 

Free  of  Charge 


Keeley 
*Ireatment 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usinii. 
SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  hom$ 
without  interfering  with  business. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT,  III,. 

CBIGAGO  OFFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Monroe  Street 
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DREXEL  MARKET  HOUSE 

WELBERRY  &  RAMM,  Proprietors 

Fancy  and  Staple  Groceries,  Meats  and  Vegetables 
3958  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Phone.:  Drexel  115 

Automatic  73-096 
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MY  COUNTRY. 


{To  Melita.    L.  M.  6  1.) 
I  sing  of  thee,  my  native  land, 
In  strength  and  beauty  thou  dost  stand, 
The  pilgrims'  hope,  the  patriots'  pride. 
For  thee  they  wrought;  for  thee  they  died. 
I  sing  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
"The  last,  best  hope  of  all  the  earth!" 

I  sing  thy  fair  and  broad  domain, 
^  Thy  valleys  rich  with  golden  grain. 

Thy  mighty  rivers'  quickening  tide. 
Thy  lofty  hills  that  treasure  hide; 
I  sing  thy  cities'  wealth  and  power, — 
Our  favored  nation's  precious  dower. 

I  sing  thy  faith  and  large  increase 

In  knowledge,  virtue,  justice,  peace; 

Thy  gates  swung  open  wide  and  free 

In  welcome  to  humanity. 

I  sing  thy  trust  in  man  and  right. 

In  reason's  power  and  freedom's  might. 

I  sing,  O  God!  thy  bounteous  hand 
Which  still  hath  kept  my  native  land. 
Whose  mercies  o'er  all  peoples  poured. 
By  all  invoked,  by  all  adored, — 
O  may  its  blessing  ever  rest 
Upon  the  land  I  love  the  best! 
May,  1917.  —Charles  W.  Wendte. 

We  print  on  page  199  a  communication  entitled 
"From  Behind  the  Barred  Gates,"  by  a  "Conscien- 
tious Objector,"  written  some  time  in  January  last. 
The  name.of  the  writer  is  known  to  the  Editor  but 
for  obvious  reasons  it  is  best  not  to  give  it  at  least 
just  now,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  on  the  best 
authority  that  the  writer  is  a  Quaker  lady,  active  in 
philanthropy  and  of  fine  old  democratic  lineage. 
Unity  is  glad  to  print  it  because  it  has  been  rejected 
by  journals  of  wider  circulation,  and  of  more  fame 
and  power  in  the  religious  world. 


And  now  it  is  a  "Forestry  Regiment"  that  is  to  be 
organized.  It  is  to  be  made  up  of  practical  woods- 
men, loggers,  sawmill  men,  lumber-jacks,  carpenters 
as  well  as  the  motor  cycle  and  motor  truck  operators. 
Thus  the  mihtary  is  slowly  but  surely  merging  into 
the  industrial  and  pacific  methods  of  civilization. 
Perhaps  the  labor-saving  devices  of  the  artisan  will 
unconsciously  become  the  life-saving  instrumentalities 
used  with  a  skill  that  will  be  ashamed  to  kill.  This 
regiment  is  to  be  organized  by  the  Department  de- 
voted to  the  conservation  of  trees.  Why  not  give  some 
thought  and  time  to  the  conservation  of  men,  particu- 
larly the  conservation  of  the  morals  of  men,  the  high- 
est function  of  society,  the  noblest  fruit  of  civilization. 


We  are  glad  to  have  Brother  Fisher  promptly  rise 
to  correct  our  overstatement.  Perhaps  we  are  both 
guilty  of  the  journahstic  temptation  of.  overstating  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  a  statement. 

THE  FORUM  MOVEMENT.  I  Seldom  rise  to  explain  or  to  pro- 
test. Life  is  too  short  and  the  passing  word  of  any  man  not 
important  enough. 

I  am  amused,  however,  to  find  myself  accused  of  being 
"More  than  a  little  distressed  over  the  Forum  movement." 
This  because  I  offered  a  few  suggestions  pro  and  con  about 
a  Forum  conducted  by  Rev.  Fred  A.  Moore.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  distressed.    I  am  immensely  interested  in  watching  it  go. 

I  repeat  the  very  words  I  used  about  Mr.  Moore's  Forum. 
"I  hope  that  he  will  be  given  every  possible  aid  to  try  it  out." 

L.  B.  Fisher. 

Ryder  House,  5733  Kenwood  Ave.,  May  14,  1917. 


Was  it  so  very  bad  in  the  Rev.  E.  I.  Weise  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  when  he  said  before  a  meeting  of 
five  hundred  Methodist  ministers,  held  in  Brooklyn, 
"I  do  not  want  to  lose  my  soul,  but  if  I  choose  be- 
tween my  country  and  my  God  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  choose  God.  I  am  an  American  but  a  Chris- 
tian first."  Newspapers  report  that  the  conference 
was  threatened  with  an  uproar  and  cries  of  "Sit 
down  !"  "Shame  on  you  !"  "Traitor !"  etc.,  were  heard. 
Bishop  Wilson,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  while  con- 
demning the  remarks,  insisted  that  the  speaker  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  but  the  protest  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  Methodist  minister  who  made  religion 
as  he  understood  it,  a  more  imperative  thing  than 
American  patriotism,  as  interpreted  by  the  war  be- 
lievers. We  fear  this  is  a  case  of  more  of  the  emo- 
tionalism for  which  Methodism  is  noted  than  of  clear 
thinking  or  rational  devoutness  in  which  Methodist 
ministers,  like  all  other  clergymen,  are  often  short. 


Only  eight  of  the  twenty  pages  of  the  April  number 
of  the  Japanese  Peace  Movement  is  in  English.  The 
remaining  twelve  pages  are  in  the  bewitching  but  mys- 
tic text  of  the  Japanese,  but  the  English  of  it  gives 
assuring  evidence  that  the  brethren  of  the  Cherry 
Blossom  realm  are  alive  to  the  latest  phases  of  the 
war  problem.  A  native  declares  "The  world  has  not 
yet  got  to  the  place  where  nations  fight  simply  for 
justice.  Justice  alone  would  not  cause  war.  If  so 
the  United  States  would  have  plunged  into  the  chaos 
long  ago  for  the  sake  of  Belgium.  *  *  The  present 
war  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  or  politics ;  it  is 
caused  by  the  diflferent  interests  of  each  country.  The 
fundamental  cause  is  the  conflict  of  economic  inter- 
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ests."  Under  the  head  of  "Japanese  Women  and 
Peace"  we  learn  that  the  last  part  of  the  character 
which  represents  the  Chinese  word  for  Peace  is  com- 
posed of  a  woman  under  a  roof,  inferring  that  there 
is  peace  when  the  women  stay  at  home.  This  woman 
writer  thinks  that  "there  cannot  be  a  real  peace  until 
the  women  do  their  share  in  bringing  it  about." 


The  readers  of  Unity  who  will  remember  the  stir- 
ring appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  enti- 
tled "Our  Belgium,"  from  the  pen  of  W.  C.  Gannett 
in  Unity  of  March  29,  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
such  protests  were  not  in  vain  and  that  the  article 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  Florida,  and  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  the  Seminoles. 
But  they  will  be  more  delighted  to  know  that  the  effort 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  has  culminated  in  a  de- 
cisive success  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gannett  will  show : 
My  Dear  Mr.  Gannett: 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  our  Seminole  bill  was 
unanimously  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Florida  legis- 
lature, and  it  was  promptly  signed  by  Governor  Catts.  By 
this  act  the  Indians  are  given  a  reservation  of  approximately 
one  hundred  thousand  acres.  Governor  Catts  said  it  gave 
him  more  pleasure  to  sign  our  bill  than  any  other  measure 
that  had  come  before  him. 

***** 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Hardee,  stated  that  he 
never  knew  a  measure  that  attracted  so  much  attention  out- 
side the  State  as  the  Seminole  bill.  Letters  and  petitions 
urging  its  passage  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  K.  Sniffen, 
Secretary  Indian  Rights  Association. 


The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  put  forth  a  most  unique 
Bulletin  No.  278,  January,  1917.  It  is  a  study  of 
"The  Country  Church  as  an  Economic  and  Social 
Force,"  by  C.  J.  Galpin.  Mr.  Galpin  is  a  man  who 
has  every  reason  to  speak  on  the  subject.  He  has 
had  a  ministerial  experience  and  several  years  of 
intensive  research  work  among  the  country  comnui- 
nities  as  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
-This  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages  is  attractive  in 
form,  illuminated  with  pictures  of  country  churches, 
schools  and  colleges.  But  the  most  unique  feature  is 
"The  Life  Story  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin,"  the 
inspiring  French  pastor  of  country  people,  a  "social 
service  worker"  before  the  term  was  invented,  a  fore- 
runner of  Arnold  Toynbee,  Jane  Addams  and  their 
colleagues..  This  story  has  been  compiled  by  tlje  con- 
sent of  the  author  from  the  longer  story  as  told  by 
A.  F.  Beard,  published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press  and  ob- 
tainable for  fifty  cents.  This  leaflet  should  go  into 
every  rural  home  in  America,  and  the  longer  story 
by  Mr.  Beard  should  be  found  on  the  study  table  of 


every  minister  who  is  called  to  preside  over  rural  or 
village  churches.  A  State  University  is  necessarily 
non-sectarian  and  religious  subjects  are  justly  taboo, 
but  here  is  a  social  study  quite  in  line  with  state  uni- 
versity work.  It  is  a  pan-sectarian  study  of  the  well- 
being  of  rural  communities,  a  contribution  to  social 
pedagogy,  a  timely  help  to  nobler  well-being. 


No  one  can  rejoice  more  in  the  hopeful  by-products, 
even  of  this  most  regrettable  and  to  our  minds  unjus- 
tifiable militarizing  of  our  nation,  than  Unity.  The 
recent  declaration  of  the  President  in  favor  of  a 
"dry"  nation  during  the  war  is  certainly  a  most  sig- 
nificant step  towards  that  dryness  that  will  be  per- 
petual, as  more  imperative  in  times  of  peace  than  in 
times  of  war,  for  if  alcoholic  stimulant  as  a  beverage 
is  ever  necessary  it  must  be  when  both  the  spiritual 
and  physical  energies  meet  their  maxituum  tests  of  en- 
durance on  the  march  and  on  the  battle  field.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Sixty  of  which  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of 
Yale  University  is  Chairman,  is  putting  forth  much 
valuable  material  in  the  way  of  campaign  documents. 
Professor  Fisher  represents  the  Economic  Department 
of  his  university  and  these  bulletins  are  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  deliberate  science,  cold  economics 
and  physiological  considerations.  This  Committee 
urges  war  time  prohibition  for  "Three  big  reasons," 
viz.,  food,  efficiency  and  health.  By  cutting  out  the 
liquor  this  organization,  which  includes  such  men  as 
Dr.  Eliot,  Bishop  Lawrence,  and  Professor  Ross,  de- 
clares there  would  be  a  saving  of  eleven  million  loaves 
of  bread  a  day.  Dr.  Allen  Rogers  of  the  American! 
Chemical  Society  offers  a  leaflet  entitled  "Alcohol's 
Part  in  the  War."  Another  sheet  contains  a  list 
of  the  "Nation's  First  Citizens  Plan  to  Check  Wastej 
of  Foodstuff."  Editors,  manufacturers,  bankers  of 
national  fame  are  enlisted.  Major  Carter  of  the  United 
States  Army  has  a  leaflet  entitled  "Modern  War  and 
Prohibition,"  in  which  he  says : 

After  many  years  observation  of  the  effects  of  drinkl 
upon  our  soldiers,  it  is  the  unhesitating  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  the  proceeds  of  governmental  taxation  of  stills  and 
breweries  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  compensation  for  the  mis- 
spent lives  and  stunted  brains  of  those  who  are  addicted 
to  drunkenness.  If  it  requires  war  time  prohibition  to  insure 
an  absolutely  sober  and  dependable  army  we  should  have  it, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Another  leaflet  tells  "How  Prohibition  Affects  Eu- 
rope." Russia  has  put  the  ban  on  vodka  and  the  Eng- 
lish indulge  only  at  meals.  The  office  of  this  most 
modern  and  useful  of  Committees  devoted  to  public 
welfare  is  505  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Send 
for  this  most  effective  campaign  material  in  the  inter- 
est of  sobriety. 


Those  who  bring  sunshine  to  the  life  of  others 
cannot  keep  it  from  themselves.  /.  M.  Barrie. 
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The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

Yes,  it  was  a  "Grand  Army,"  and  with  the  return 
of  Memorial  Day  the  remnants  of  that  army,  hob- 
bling, bent  and  broken  though  they  be,  may  well  mus- 
ter in  pride.  They  may  well  salute  with  increasing 
fervor  the  flag  for  which  they  fought,  under  which 
they  have  lived  and  which  they  have  enhaloed  with  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  brotherhood. 

Heroism  is  always  appealing,  the  spectacular  dem- 
onstrations of  the  same  are  always  conquering.  The 
"G.  A.  R."  now  stands  in  some  poor  halting  way  for 
a  Republic  never  realized,  and  a  flag  never  fully  ap- 
preciated. It  stands  for  a  brotherhood  of  suffering, 
a  comradeship  of  hunger,  womanly  tenderness  on  bat- 
tle lines  and  motherly  watchfulness  by  hospital  cots, 
aye,  by  fever  smitten  patients,  unsheltered  by  tents 
and  unrested  by  beds  however  humble. 

The  present  writer  holds  his  place  without  apology 
and  without  blushes  in  the  lines  of  the  "G.  A.  R." 
He  does  not  begrudge  the  three  eventful,  youthful 
years  of  his  life  spent  on  the  firing  line  as  a  private 
in  the  ranks.  His  campaigns  reached  from  trench  to 
hospital  and  led  through  nine  or  more  battle  fields, 
many  skirmishes  and  numberless  bivouacs. 

He  believes  the  service  rendered  by  that  army  did 
make  for  liberty  and  advanced  somewhat  the  cause 
of  democracy.  But  he  believes  now  as  always  that 
it  was  the  very  very  wrong  way  of  doing  the  right 
thing  and  that  there  was  a  better  way  even  then  avail- 
able, the  only  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  which  were 
the  passions  of  men  on  both  sides,  the  eager  enthusi- 
asm tinctured  with  hate  and  selfishness  on  both  sides. 

Once  the  Editor  of  Unity  enjoyed  the  hospital- 
ity of  South  Carolina's  "Grand  Old  Man,"  the 
venerable  Dr.  Carlyle,  who  for  fifty  years  and 
more  was  the  honored  head  of  Buford  College  at 
Spartansburg,  S.  C.  In  the  guest  chamber  where  the 
splendid  old  octogenarian  led  us,  was  a  large  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  South  Carolina  Articles  of  Se- 
cession, containing  several  hundred  signatures,  signed 
four  months  before  Lincoln's  inauguration.  The 
trembling  finger  of  the  old  man  sought  and  found 
his  own  signature  in  the  midst  of  the  long  list. 

"Would  you  do  it  again?"  was  asked. 

"No — -no,  we  were  young  then  and  hot  headed.  We 
thought  we  were  right  but  it  need  not  have  been.  I 
would  not  do  it  again!" 

This  is  the  verdict  of  history  as  it  is  the  reassuring 
testimony  of  religion  in  the  light  of  history.  Those 
who  rallied  round  the  flag  underestimated  the  tremen- 
dous momentum  that  was  bearing  North  and  South 
away  from  slavery  and  would  do  the  work  peaceably 
if  time  was  given.  They  forgot  that  the  stars  in 
their  courses  were  fighting  the  battle  of  liberty.  And 
the  South  forgot  to  take  note  of  their  own  tenden- 


cies, to  voice  their  own  interests  in  freedom.  No 
Confederacy  could  have  held  chattel  slavery  much 
longer  in  its  grip.  The  war  precipitated  with  violence 
and  bloodshed  an  emancipation  that  was  inevitable. 
It  came  to  Russia  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
might  have  come,  nay,  must  have  come  to  America 
in  the  fullness  of  time.  But  bringing  it  by  bloodshed 
brought  also  not  only  the  awful  agonies  to  human 
hearts,  the  desecration  of  firesides  and  the  devasta- 
tions of  all  the  sanctities  of  home  and  church,  but  it 
brought  an  entanglement  of  hatred,  of  physical  reck- 
lessness, shattered  ideals  and  debauched  and  poisoned 
individual  lives. 

The  "G.  A.  R."  that  remains  represents  the  survi- 
vors of  a  fiery  ordeal,  the  dross  is  burned  away.  A 
small  percentage  of  the  gold  remains.  The  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery,  the  profanity  and  vulgarity,  the 
flippancy  and  brutality  incident  to  all  wars,  experi- 
enced on  both  sides,  have  been  left  behind.  What  has 
survived  is  allied  to  the  permanent. 

The  thing  done  was  worth  the  cost  but  it  was  the 
wrong  way  of  doing  it,  and  there  is  a  high  mission 
still  left  "m  the  hands  of  the  "Old  Boys"  in  helping 
the  vmsophisticated  to  discriminate  between  the  ideal 
"martial  spirit"  and  the  actual  degradation  and 
tortures  of  the  camp.  They  know  what  war  is.  They 
have  reached  the  brotherhood  that  overreaches  the 
trenches,  the  faith  that  proclaims  freedom  and  frater- 
nity "above  .the  battle." 

A  correspondent,  voicing  the  curiosity  of  many, 
wonders  when  and  why  and  how  the  Editor  of  Unity 
changed  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  war.  Should 
such  an  one  skim  the  pages  of  "An  Artilleryman's 
Diary"  published  by  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Soci- 
ety, he  might  be  surprised,  as  the  writer  himself  is 
surprised,  to  find  how  the  hurried  records  of  a  Private 
of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  Battery  are  shot  through 
and  through  with  the  convictions  which  have  grown 
into  more  clearness  in  the  columns  of  Unity  fifty 
years  after.  There  has  been  no  "change,"  only  a  grow- 
ing clearness.  He  not  only  hated  war  then  but  was 
the  most  unwarlike  of  soldiers,  one  wh'o  never  owned 
a  pistol  or  handled  a  gun  and  to  this  day  has  never 
pulled  the  trigger  on  any  weapon  smaller  than  a 
cannon. 

In  the  enthusiasms  of  '61  to  '65  most  of  the  boys 
went  "to  save  the  Union,"  to  defend  the  "honor  of 
the  flag."  The  present  writer  was  one  boy  who  said, 
"Boys,  you  may  save  the  Union,  I  go  to  free  the 
slave !  I  care  for  the  flag  only  in  so  far  as  it  stands 
for  the  brotherhood  and  freedom  of  every  brother 
man  of  whatever  race,  creed  or  color !" 

All  wars  are  born  out  of  the  prejudices  and  the 
hatreds  that  handle  humanity  in  blocks  and  bound 
nations  with  geographical  limitations. 

^^'ar  comes  from  one  further  fallacy,  the  assump- 
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tion  that  spiritual  good  can  be  secured  by  physical 
violence,  that  souls  of  individuals  or  of  nations  can 
be  redeemed  by  force.  This  is  the  fatal  fallacy,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  that  leads  devout  men  to  invoke  divine 
blessing  on  those  who  go  forth  to  kill  "in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  It  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  the 
German  government  is  bad,  that  Prussianism  is  a 
menace  to  democracy,  to  justify  the  awful  mobilization 
that  assumes  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  safeguard  the 
world.  President  and  Congress  have  distinguished  with 
great  labor  between  the  German  government  and  the 
German  people,  but  it  is  the  German  people  that  we 
are  preparing  to  slaughter.  What  David  Starr  Jordan 
calls  the  "great  fool-killer"  is  seeing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  Kaiser  may  success- 
fully evade  American  guns,  but  he  cannot  dodge  the 
artillery  of  heaven ;  the  Almighty  is  after  him  and 
will  get  him  never  fear ! 

.A.  beloved  Bishop  who  declares  that  in  his  own  de- 
fence he  would  not  lift  a  hand,  has  said  that  he 
would  prefer  being  shot  to  shooting,  but  that  when 
he  thinks  of  the  two  little  boys,  his  beloved  grand- 
children, he  would  shoot  to  defend  them.  Commend- 
able!  but  the  United  States,  Democracy  or  whatever 
he  would  defend  are  more  than  two  little  boys,  and 
the  enemy  that  menaces  the  freedom  and  life  of  his 
boys,  is  not  in  German  trenches,  and  he  is  the  last 
man  to  wrong  his  own  dear  grandchildren  by  render- 
ing countless  other  little  boys  orphans,  or  starve  them 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  "little  boys."  Another  learned 
teacher  of  philosophy  and  trainer  of  preachers  con- 
fesses a  love  for  Germany  as  for  his  little  boy,  Init  the 
"little  boy  was  naughty  the  other  day  and  had  to  be 
spanked";  Germany  is  naughty,  ergo  needs  spank- 
ing. But  Germany  is  not  a  little  boy  but  a  thousand 
little  boys  with  mothers  and  fathers  thrown  in.  And 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  Germany  is  not  his  little  boy 
to  punish.  "Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  saith  the 
Lord." 

We  are  opposed  to  what  seems  to  us  a  fatal  reac- 
tion, a  collapse  into  medievalism,  not  because  we  ap- 
prove of  Germany  but  because  we  disapprove  of  war 
in  toto.  And  the  tuition  of  fifty  years  ago  submitted 
to  in  camp  and  on  battle  field  teaches  us  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  it,  and  that 
the  best  fruits  of  war  are  but  apples  of  Sodom 
with  a  glitter  and  glamor  to  the  eye  but  ashes  in  the 
mouths  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 

We  honor  our  old  Comrades,  dead  and  alive,  and 
in  their  names  protest  against  the  perpetuation  of  the 
wrong  methods  of  doing  right  things.  The  flowers 
we  lay  on  the  graves  of  the  brave  boys  next  week  are 
offerings  upon  the  altars  of  peace,  symbols  of  a  broth- 
erhood marred  but  not  destroyed  by  battle  noises. 

Must  St.  John  the  Beloved  Disciple,  after  the  ter- 
rible disappointment  on  Calvary,  go  hunting  around  for 


the  sword  which  Peter  threw  away  in  order  to  save 
and  promulgate  the  gospel  of  the  Blessed  Master? 
Are  we  foolish  enough  to  accept  the  protection  of 
the  valiant  Peter  in  this  high  emergency  when  hu- 
manity cries  in  vain  for  the  Christlike  method  to  save 
it — not  from  a  cross  perchance,  but  from  a  hatred 
that  crucifies  the  spirit  of  the  Christ. 


JEANETTE  RANKIN. 


She  whispered  "No."    Was  whisper  e'er  so  loud, 
So  swiftly  caught  by  half  a  deafened  world? 
Was  ever  sound  so  vast,  so  wonderful, 
Or  word  so  filled  with  precious  prophecy? 

In  all  the  spacious  theatre  of  time, 

Is  there  an  act,  a  scene,  to  rival  this? 

Unto  the  loftiest  forum  of  the  land 

Comes  Mars,  unsated  still  his  monstrous  maw, 

Fresh  fodder  to  demand.    The  hideous  god 

Leers  down  on  age-long,  impotent  compliance. 

After  the  treason  of  the  centuries 

Enter  a  woman :  the  first  of  all  her  sex 

To  break  into  these  cold,  expedient  walls. 

Weak  and  alone,  a  babe,  a  very  babe. 

She  sits  amongst  these  wise  and  prudent  men. 

O  valiant  pioneer!   Unloose  thy  voice, 

Answer  this  blood-drenched  god,  this  reeking  Mars. 

Echo  divine  from  Heaven's  mysterious  peace, 
She  whispers  "No.    I  cannot  vote  for  war." 
O  kindred  hearts  in  every  land  of  earth, 
Rejoice  with  me!    What  triumph  have  we  here! 
What  conquest  of  the  conqueror  is  ours ! 
The  leering  god  is  dumb  with  fear,  in  Hell 
The  laughter  of  the  fiends  is  turned  to  rage. 

Weak  and  alone,  this  woman  from  the  west, 
Withstood  the  strident  hour's  revengeful  breath; 
Steadfast  her  woman's  soul,  though  pagan  priests 
To  flaming  Molochs  point  their  famished  flocks, 
And  preach  the  bankrupt  creed  of  crime  for  crime, 
And  wrong  for  wrong.    And  doctors  in  the  schools, 
Full-gowned,  sow  furiously  the  seeds  of  hate, 
While  doddering  greybeards  bless  the  far-off  fray. 

The  years  have  sped  and  little  children  learn 
About  the  word  this  fearless  woman  spoke : 
A  favorite  daughter  now,  joined  to  the  throng 
Who  in  the  darkened  day  beheld  the  gleam. 
The  vision  spreads.    The  still  small  voice  prevails 
O'er  warlike  hearts.    The  falsity  of  force 
Is  bared  by  love's  warm  beams,  and  thus  alone 
The  race  farewells  the  tiger  and  the  ape. 

A.  Vernon  Thomas. 


JUDGMENT.  I 


I  will  remember  in  these  evil  days 
That  not  on  man  alone  the  burden  lies 
To  find  an  answer  to  the  moans  that  rise 

From  haggard  slopes  where  Death,  demented,  strays. 

I  will  remember  amid  bleak  dismays 
That  there  are  Eyes  beside  these  human  eyes ; 
Beyond  these  impulses  and  agonies, 

This  dust  upflung,  the  mute  and  lidless  Gaze. 

I  will  remember  God,  and  fear  no  more. 
But  sweep  the  littered  chambers  of  my  soul 
And  bid  my  stricken  comrade,  Hope,  revive ; 
And  wait  with  him  beside  the  open  door, 
Until  in  their  due  time,  with  seal  and  scroll, 
The  circuit  judges  of  the  Lord  arrive. 

The  Outlook.  — Herman  Hagedorn. 
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From  Behind  the  Barred  Gates 


(See  Editorial  Note.) 

In  the  long  history  of  the  nations  there  come  peri- 
ods when  great  storms  are  permitted,  and  even  per- 
laps  required,  to  clear  away  the  accumulations  of 
ivils,  the  ancient  shibboleths,  the  weeds,  that  have 
-QOted  themselves  in  the  soil.  This  is  where  old  Eu- 
-ope  has  landed  today,  and  it  requires  a  hurricane 
:o  tear  up  these  weeds. 

Many  of  us  have  been  wondering  if  out  of  the  ashes 
Df  the  burning  past  any  new  life  will  arise.  Today 
ive  no  longer  wonder,  this  life  is  growing  up  and  it 
las  come  to  remain  amongst  us. 

The  visitor  from  another  land  might  wander 
;hrough  our  crowded  hospitals,  and  look  into  the  sad 
Faces  of  the  thousands  of  men  returning  from  the 
,var,  and  even  hear  them  talk  (if  they  dare  to  do  so) 
jf  the  "Hell"  they  have  been  in,  and  the  sights  they 
lave  had  to  witness  of  friends  and  companions  whose 
leads  have  been  blown  ofif  beside  them,  or  who  have 
)een  turned  into  atoms  in  a  moment  of  time.  The 
)ast  they  only  want  to  forget,  and  the  future  they  can 
lot  face.  In  those  sad  faces  we  can  see  no  hope  of 
:he  future  for  any  of  the  destroyed  civilizations.  If 
,'on  wish  to  know  that  Europe  is  not  quite  dead,  you 
nust  go  into  the  rooms  where  the  gatherings  of  the 
lo-conscription  fellowship  meet.  All  over  England 
md  Scotland  you  will  find  an  organization  that  can 
mly  have  been  equalled  in  the  times  of  the  greatest 
leed  in  the  history  of  the  nations.  It  recalls  your 
Dwn  struggle  in  the  days  of  your  fight  against  slavery, 
ind  goes  back  still  further  to  the  struggles  of  the  early 
I^hristians.  Ours  is  only  one  of  many  centers,  but 
Fortnight  by  fortnight  our  men  and  women  meet,  and 
is  one  by  one  leave  for  barracks,  and  prison,  some 
3ne  else  quietly  steps  in  to  fill  their  places.  As  men 
:onie  in  from  prison,  before  their  second,  or  third 
sentence,  their  spirits  have  become  stronger,  and  their 
Tiinds  clearer,  and  so  the  life  of  the  whole  company 
^rows.  Listen  to  those  men  straight  from  the  prison 
:ell  singing,  "When  wilt  thou  save  the  people"  with  a 
verve  and  spirit  which  belongs  only  to  times  of  con- 
lict  and  a  clear  vision  of  what  you  are  fighting  for. 
rhen  hear  the  reports  which  come  in  from  week  to 
week  from  those  who  are  suffering  for  conscience 
;ake.    Here  is  one  : 

"I  am  convinced  that  'stone  walls  do  not  a  prison 
nake'  so  long  as  one  remains  in  possession  of  the 
30wer  to  reflect  and  think,  and  conserve,  or  diffuse 
spiritual  enthusiasm ;  one  cannot  be  a  prisoner  except 
in  the  narrowest  sense.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  see 
low  spirit  can  triumph  over  matter,  how  all  through 
listory  the  attempt  to  kill  the  spirit  has  failed.  And 
30  it  must  fail  at  all  times  and  forever,  if  we  can 
3Ut  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  take  a  long  view,  and 
:he  long  view  is  the  thing  that  matters  most  to  our 
30ys,  for  without  it  the  ordinary  mortal,  under  de- 
aressed  circumstances,  might  fail  to  realize  the  beau- 
tiful side  of  life  that  is,  and  the  wonderful  vision  of 
the  life  to  come." 

Letter  from  another  guard  room:  "There  has  not 
Deen  a  sign  of  harsh  treatment,  thanks  to  the  boys 
who  came  before  us.  They  undoubtedly  broke  down 
the  barriers,  and  won  the  first  big  fight  for  our  noble 
:ause.    It  makes  me.  feel  ' ashamed,  as  one  of  those 


who  have  followed  on,  to  enjoy  what  they  so  bravely 
fought  for.  It  is  the  feeling  that  we  are  doing  right 
in  the  sight  of  God,  that  gives  that  spirit  of  endurance. 
There  were  about  thirty  soldiers  in  the  rooms  and 
after  a  few  questions  we  got  into  conversation  with 
a  few  of  them.  There  was  not  one  voice  of  opposi- 
tion to  our  views,  in  fact  they  were  supported — every- 
one was  wishing  for  peace." 

There  is  a  humorous  side  to  this  work  for  some 
of  the  Court  Martials  of  conscientious  objectors  would 
cause  great  amusement  if  they  were  acted  in  a  play. 
I  will  describe  one  at  which  I  was  present.  We  "the  / 
public"  are  admitted  by  law,  but  if  it  is  possible  to 
keep  us  out  the  military  try  to  do  so.  You  enter  a 
long  room  where  three  officers  are  sitting  at  a  table. 
They  try  to  look,  and  to  act,  as  much  like  the  Prus- 
sians as  possible,  for,  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the 
civilian  bitterness  now  against  Germany,  the  aim  of 
our  militarists  seems  to  be  to  copy  the  Prussian  as 
nearly  as  they  can  in  details.  The  first  conscientious 
objector  is  brought  in  with  a  guard  of  five  men  around 
him.  He  is  a  small,  delicate-looking  man  in  civilian 
clothes,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  guard  and  the  need- 
less cost  at  once  strikes  "the  public."  One  of  the 
young  men  of  the  guard  is  evidently  new  at  his  task, 
and  does  not  hold  his  hands  exactly  at  the  right  angle, 
so  that  twice  over,  during  the  ceremony,  the  fat  ser- 
geant comes  up  behind,  on  tip-toe,  prods  him  with 
a  stick  at  the  back,  and  whispers  in  a  loud  voice  where 
the  hands  are  to  be  placed.  The  officers  are  paid  for 
the  work,  and  do  not  mind  how  many  cases  they  have, 
or  how  slow  they  are  (once  the  court  was  cleared  for 
them  to  have  a  drink  and  smoke),  and  each  detail 
is  gone  over  in  each  case  as  to  when,  and  where,  the 
C.  O.  refused  to  put  on  Khaki,  and  to  be  medically 
examined.  The  reading  of  your  own  statement  is 
allowed  at  a  Court  Martial,  and  this  is  the  only  good 
of  the  whole  event,  for  the  verdict  is  foreordained 
(six  months,  or  two  years'  hard  labor  in  prison).  It 
is  well  worth  all  the  time  and  trouble,  to  hear  the 
voices  of  the  C.  O.'s  reading  in  rooms  where  mili- 
tarism reigns,  words  like  these  w^hich  will  one  day 
bring  hope,  and  help,  to  broken-hearted  Europe : 

"I  believe  all  war — however  noble  the  aim,  to  be 
both  un-christian  and  immoral.  I  understand  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  to  mean  implicit  faith  in  God 
and  unalterable  love  of  man.  I  cannot  reconcile  this 
with  Dreadnoughts,  and  high  explosives.  The  non- 
combatant  sections  of  the  army  are  designed  to  assist 
the  prosecution  of  war.  In  them,  therefore,  I  should 
be  equally  engaged  in  warfare.  .  .  I  should  feel  even 
civil  alternatives  to  be  a  bargaining,  and  compromise 
of  conscience.  .  .  I  must  continue  to  try  and  serve  my 
country  by  working  for  the  welfare  and  liberties  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  for  the  peace  among  the  na- 
tions. To  give  up  that  service  which  is  the  highest  I 
know  .  .  .  would  be  disloyal  to  my  country  and 
my  God." 

Just  imagine  two  years'  hard  labor  for  such  a  crime, 
and  nothing  but  the  crime !  The  "public"  can  only  re- 
call far  off  and  very  similar  scenes,  which  historians 
preserved  for  us ;  Luther  before  the  Tribunal  at 
Worms,  Christ  before  Pontius  Pilate. 

Wormwood  Scrubbs  prison,  near  London,  where 
we  have  500  men,  is  now  called  the  spiritual  headquar- 
ters of  our  no-conscription  fellowship,  and  here  you 
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will  find  many  of  the  men  who  will  one  dav  lead  this 
country  to  better  things.  Our  great  leader,  Clifford 
Allen,  is  there  and  the  roll  of  honor  for  the  men  is 
to  be  in  a  cell  somewhere  near  his  cell.  They  sorely 
grudge  this  experience  for  his  fragile  body,  but  when 
opportunity  allows  he  never  fails  with  words  of  cheer 
to  the  men  who  are  now  being  molded  into  the  great 
army  of  reform. 

The  stories  that  come  to  us  from  the  camps  give, 
perhaps,  the  finest  testimony  to  what  our  C.  O.'s  are 
and  what  they  .are  doing.  In  the  baTracks  there  were 
some  very  naughty  boys  who  had  been  stealing  and 
the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  them  arose.  "Send 
them  to  the  C  O.'s,"  said  the  Colonel,  "and  let  them 
talk  to  them."  Could  any  greater  testimony  have 
been  given  to  the  power  of  the  spirit  over  material 
things?  Our  men  were  coming  out  of  a  prison  one 
morning,  and  were  met  by  the'ir  friends.  A  warder 
,  who  walked  beside  them,  and  had  seen  much  of  them 
in  prison,  said  to  one  of  the  friends,  "If  I  had  a  hun- 
dred sons  I  should  like  them  all  to  be  like  these  men." 

A  strangely  new  form  of  social  life  is  growing  up 
in  this  new  world.  We  invite  our  friends  to  meet 
so  and  so,  just  out  of  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  or  Wands- 
worth prison,  or  Dyce,  or  Pentonville,  as  the  greatest 
treat  we  can  give  them.  The  heavy  censorship  be- 
tween us  and  you  is  largely,  we  fear,  to  prevent  all 
these  facts  getting  known  to  you  for  fear  that  you 
.may  realize  in  time,  not  only  the  strong  peace  party 
growing  up  here,  but  -what  "preparedness"  means  in 
its  final  results;  the  rapid  deterioration  of  a  whole 
country,  and  the  mad  futility  of  both  militarism  and 
navalism. 

A  Conscientious  Objector. 


THE  DAWN  IN  RUSSIA. 
(Easter,  1917.) 

Russia!  thine  hour  has  come!  too  long  hast  thou. 
Bound  by  the  grave  clothes  of  despotic  power, 
Like  Lazarus,  Iain  entombed;  the  while  thy  sons, 
Thy  patient,  sorrowing  sons,  still  vainly  strove, 
.Oft'  at  the  cost  of  banishment  and  life, 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  sleep,  e're  lethargy 
Changed  to  the  darkness  of  decay  and  death. 
Still  did  they  watch  and  toil,  and  still  did'st  thou 
Sleep  on,  though  dreams  and  troubled  tossings  showed 
The  soul  yet  lived  within  that  giant  frame, 
And  always  hope  revived,  through  the  long  night. 


At  last  the  vigil  ends !  the  morning  breaks ! 
Thy  faithful  children  who  have  mourned  for  thee, 
And  have  loved  only  Freedom  more  than  thee, 
Throw  off  their  chains,  know  their  full  strength  at  last, 
And  with  one  mighty  voice  they  cry  aloud : 
"Russia!  Come  forth!  the  night  is  past!  Behold! 
The  Sun  is  rising  on  thine  Easter  Day!" 


May  thy  new  Freedom,  anchored  deep  in  right, 
'Mid  tottering  thrones  and  nations  derelict, 
The  one  glad  promise  in  a  darkened  world, 
Stand  firm  'gainst  faction's  waves — a  beacon  bright. 
Pointing  the  groping  peoples  to  the  light! 

— Florence  Edgar  Hohson. 


Let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 

Each  other,  blam'd  enough  elsewhere,  but  arrive 

In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 

Each  other's  burden  in  our  hour  of  woe. 

— Milton. 


THE  PULPIT 

The  First  Table  of  the  Law  Brought 
Down  to  Date 

The  Conditions  and  Evidence  of  the  Devout  Life 

n. 

Devout  Speaking 

Sermon  Preached  January  14,  1917,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre;  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 


"Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before  me." 


Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 

Thou  who  occupiest  immensity,  who  fillest  eternity,  yet 
art  present  in  the  contrite  heart  and  moving  in  the  humble 
spirit.  Thy  majesty  is  revealed  to  us  day  by  day,  the 
glory  of  the  heavens  breaks  upon  us,  the  radiance  ol 
Thy  sun  and  the  revelation  of  the  snowflake  alike  speak 
to  us  of  the  littleness  of  life  and  the  majesty  of  spirit, 
the  brevity  of  our  years  and  the  eternities  of  our  hopes, 
Quicken  us,  strengthen  us,  sweeten  us,  chasten  us,  Thou 
Spirit  of  all  Good,  Source  of  all  life.  Amen. 


Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  God 
in  vain;  for  Jehovah  zvill  not  hold  him  guiltless  thai 
takcth  his  name  in  vain." 

So  readeth  the  commandment  in  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus. 

Again,  yc  have  heard  that  it  wo.v  said  to  them  of  old  time 
Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  thi 
Lord  thine  oaths:  but  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all,, 
neither  by  the  heaven,  for  it  is  the  throne  of  God;  nor  by 
the  earth,  for  it  is  the  footstool  of  his  feet;  nor  by  Jerusalem 
for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King.  Neither  shaft  thou  swem 
by  thy  head,  for  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black 
But  let  your  speech  be.  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay:  and  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these  is  of  the  evil  one.  1 

Thus  readeth  the  enlargement  of  the  commandment 
in  Exodus  as  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus  recorded  ir 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I 


"Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  Goc 
in  vain."  As  generally  counted,  this  is  the  third  com 
mandment,  but  logically  it  is  the  second,  for  the  oii< 
usually  considered  the  second,  forbidding  the  makin.L 
of  any  graven  image,  belongs  with  the  clause  in  tin 
first  commandment,  which  we  discussed  last  Sundav 

At  its  minimum  this  is  a  text  forbidding  swearing 
a  rebuke  to  "swear  words,"  but  this  narrow  interpr<- 
tation  is  false  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit,  b 
is  a  plea  for  dignity  of  speech,  sincerity  of  utterance 
and  the  attitude  of  the  reverent  mind.  Of  course  th( 
"name"  referred  to  is  not  necessarily  spelled  with  thre( 
letters  in  the  English  dictionary.  It  is  not  a  mattei 
of  words,  but  this  apparently  most  superficial  am 
least  distinctive  of  the  ten  commandments  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  Jew,  is  fundamental  to  th( 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  This  text  reachei 
into  the  profundities,  it  rebukes  the  superficialities,  i 
makes  flippant  speech  and  cynical  utterance  a  crime 
And  this  is  true  to  the  entire  genius  of  the  Bible 
From  cover  to  cover,  whatever  else  it  may  fail  in,  i 
is  a  dignified  book.  It  takes  life  seriously.  Howeve: 
we  may  interpret  its  message  it  is  a  solemn  message 
It  is  rooted  in  quaint,  archaic  sanctities  and  quite  ai 
much  in  modern  profundities. 
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The  Jewish  child  is  taught  by  the  Rabbis  never  to 
place  foot  on  a  scrap  of  paper  for  fear,  perchance, 
that  on  that  paper  might  be  written  the  name  of  the 
Eternal,  and  he  be  found  unwittingly  guilty  of  irrev- 
erence. 

In  the  Jewish  ritual  to  this  day,  even  in  the  most 
progressive  and  reformed  of  synagogues,  the  name  of 
names  is  never  pronounced.  When  it  occurs  in  the 
scripture  reading,  the  less  sacred  synonym  is  always 
used  in  its  place.  "Adonai,"  says  the  Rabbi  in  his 
ritual.    "Yahveh"  reads  the  text  before  his  eyes. 

Our  word  Jehovah  is  curiously  compounded  of  the 
consonants  of  one  word  and  the  vowel-points  of  an- 
other. Putting  these  together,  we  have  our  three-syl- 
lable "Jehovah."  In  the  solemn  sanctity  of  the  elder 
Jew,  the  sacred  word,  if  enunciated  by  daring  human 
lips,  would  either  strike  helpless  the  irreverent  spirit 
into  nothingness,  or,  for  the  time  being,  clothe  it  with 
marvelous  power. 

The  tradition  goes  that  in  the  elder  ritual  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  once  in  the  year  and  once  only,  at  the 
holy  Feast  of  the  Atonement,  the  High  Priest  was 
allowed  to  mention  the  most  sacred  of  names.  You 
remember  what  splendid  use  the  master  poet,  Brown- 
ing, has  made  of  this  legend  of  the  Rabbis  in  his 
Abt  Vogler.  Tradition  has  it  that  when  Solomon 
unexpectedly  found  himself  the  host  of  the  royal 
Queen  of  Sheba  and  was  unable  to  offer  such  enter- 
tainment as  befitted  her  rank,  he  dared  in  this  extrem- 
ity to  pronounce  the  most  sacred  of  names.  The  poet 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  great  musician,  who  has 
just  builded  with  his  keys  the  stately  mansion  of  mel- 
ody, the  exclamation : 

Would  that  the  structure  brave,  the  manifold  music  I  build, 

Bidding  my  organ  obey,  calling  its  keys  to  their  work, 
Claiming  each  slave  of  the  sound,  at  a  touch,  as  when  Solo- 
mon willed 

Armies  of  angels  that  soar,  legions  of  demons  that  lurk, 
Man,  brute,  reptile,  fly, — alien  of  end  and  of  aim, 
Adverse,  each  from  the  other  heaven-high,  hell-deep  re- 
moved,— 

Should  rush  into  sight  at  once  as  he  named  the  ineffable 
Name, 

And  pile  him  a  palace  straight,  to  pleasure  the  princess  he 
loved ! 

Our  Quaker  friends  seizing  upon  the  original  text 
of  this  commandment  as  enlarged  by  Jesus,  gave  it  a 
fixed  interpretation  and  they  refuse  to  swear  in  courts 
of  justice,  to  take  an  oath  in  any  presence  other  than 
the  divine. 

Thus  we  are  promptly  lifted  from  the  technicalities 
of  dogma  and  of  formalism  into  the  very  essence  of 
the  spiritual  life  by  the  inost  formal  of  all  the  com- 
mandments. 

That  is  profanity  .which  utters  high  words  without 
attaching  to  them  their  true  significance.  I  wonder  if 
one  of  the  many  reasons  for  the  empty  seats  in  our 
fashionable  churches  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  element  in  the  soul  that  recoils  from  the 
flippant  use  of  sacred  words,  from  empty  formulas  for 
great  realities. 

As  an  example :  In  the  Litany  of  the  great  Anglican 
Church,  which  rightly  claims  to  be  the  daughter  of 
the  Mother  Church  of  all  of  us,  four  times  in  every 
Sunday  service  the  minister  confesses  to  being  a  mis- 
erable sinner,  and  the  people  in  chorus  confess  the 
same  also  four  times.  They  further  ask  to  be  deliv- 
ered "from  all  evil  and  mischief,  from  the  crafts  and 
assaults  of  the  Devil,  from  everlastin'g  damnation, 


from  the  passion  of  hate,  from  pride."  Every  Sun- 
day they  pray  this,  and  forthwith  go  home  to  hate. 
"From  pride,  vain-glory  and  hypocrisy,  from  envy, 
hatred  and  malice  and  all  uncharitableness,  from  all 
the  deceits  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  from 
lightning  and  tempest,  from  plague,  pestilence  and 
famine ;  from  battle  and  murder  and  from  sudden 
death,"  and  a  lot  of  other  things,  they  pray  to  be  de- 
livered. No  wonder  that  in  the  presence  of  such 
irreverence  the  soul  distrusts  the  sincerity  of  the 
service. 

Every  Sunday  also  they  declare  a  belief,  in  which 
they  are  joined  by  an  increasing  number  in  many 
orthodox  churches,  in  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed, 
of  which  the  apostles  are  unquestionably  innocent.  In 
repeating  this  creed  they  say  that  the  crucified  Master 
"descended  into  Hell  and  on  the  third  day  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  into  Heaven."  I  am  not  here 
to  discuss  the  truth  of  the  creed.  I  am  here  to  say 
that  he  who  says  it  and  does  not  believe  it  one  Httle 
bit  is  guilty  of  violating  one  of  the  canons  of  the  de- 
vout life.  On  Easter  Sunday,  or  during  the  Lenten 
season,  they  declare  the  faith  that  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, which  faith  is : 

That  we  worship  one  God  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in 
Untiy.  .  .  The  Father  incomprehensible,  the  Son  incompre- 
hensible and  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible.  The  Father 
eternal,  the  Son  eternal  and  the  Holy  Ghost  eternal — and 
yet  they  are  not  three  eternals  but  one  Eternal. 

The  same  worshippers  declare  : 

The  Son  of  God  is  God  and  Man.  Perfect  God  and 
perfect  man :  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  of  human  flesh  sub- 
sisting ;  equal  to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead :  and  \ 
inferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  manhood.  One  alto- 
gether; not  by  confusion  of  Substance:  but  by  unity  of 
person. 

This  again  may  be  true  philosophy  and  may  be  true 
theology,  and  is  true  religion  to  the  soul  that  can  speak 
it  with  the  accent  of  intelligence  and  conviction,  but 
to  one  who  mouths  such  phrases  in  conformity  to  a 
sacred  custom  and  sacrifices  his  judgment  to  the 
beauty  of  a  choral  service,  is  guilty  of  a  solemn  vio- 
lation of  the  sanctities  of  life. 

But  let  me  not  give  a  distorted  interpretation  of  this 
searching  commandment  by  drawing  my  illustrations 
only  from  the  rituals  of  a  section  or  sections  of  the 
church  itself. 

It  is  not  only  the  enlargement  of  culture  which  rec- 
ognizes the  irreverence  of  perjury,  but  this  sin  is  so 
definite  that  it  becomes  well-defined  in  the  statutes 
of  all  modern  nations.  But  the  irreverence  of  insincer- 
ity, the  irreverence  of  ridicule,  and  the  scoffing  spirit 
that  are  so  destructive  to  the  sanctities  of  life,  are, 
I  fear,  the  daily  habit  of  many  of  us,  a  habit  which 
robs  us  of  power  and  peace.  Let  me  remind  you 
-again  of  the  searching  statement  of  Goethe  that 
reverence  is  always  an  acquirement  of  culture  and 
never  the  gift  of  birth.  What  then  can  be  e;c- 
pected  of  the  child  whose  parents  indulge  in  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm,  cheapen  the  sanctities  of  the  altar 
and  the  fireside  with  flippancy  and  joke  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  solemn  sanctities  of  life?  Whatever 
may  be  said  for  and  against  the  lofty  custom  of  the 
home  altar,  as  interpreted  by  experience,  this  thing 
remains  true  that  the  child  who  has  never  heard  his 
father  speak  solemn  words  of  aspiration,  who  has 
never  witnessed  the  bowed  head  at  the  family  board, 
wbo  has  never  heard  the  mother's  voice  reading  from 
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the  sacred  page,  has  something  profound  to  contend 
with,  some  obstacle  to  overcome  in  the  Hfe  of  the 
spirit,  for  by  example  more  than  by  precept  are  the 
feet  of  the  Httle  ones  led  into  ways  devout.  The  soul 
that  is  untouched  with  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  life 
misses  some  of  the  sweetest  and  safest  moorings  of 
morality. 

I  plead,  then,  for  that  interpretation  of  the  text 
that  gives  dignity  to  speech,  that  teaches  us  to  use 
words  which  may  carry  the  soul  a  little  way  at  least 
into  the  vestibule  of  the  Temple  of  the  Unutterable, 
for  it  is  in  the  power  of  human  speech  to  lead  us  into 
the  conscious  presence  of  the  eternal  silences. 

There  is  a  profanity  that  debauches  high  words  to 
low  uses;  that  soils  with  insincerity  the  sanctities  of 
the  spiritual  life.  "O  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are 
perpetrated  in  thy  name,"  said  the  French  orator.  How 
many  crimes  are  today  pepetrated  in  the  names  of 
justice,  charity,  reform  and  peace.  When  armed  hosts 
out  for  murder  invoke  the  benedictions  of  the  God  of 
love,  professing  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  they  are  found  grossly  violating  this  com- 
mandment and  making  irreverence  a  national  virtue. 

Profanity  is  not  always  a  matter  of  individual 
speech.  Governments  and  their  legislators,  city  coun- 
cils, boards  and  committees  not  only  disobey  .the  can- 
ons of  good  speech  and  the  requirements  of  the  dic- 
tionary, but  they  violate  the  sanctities  of  life  when 
they  foster  the  baser  elements  of  human  nature  and 
magnify  passion  in  the  name  of  law,  order  and  virtue. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  this  city  was  last  week  guilty  of  profanation 
when  they  ordered  military  training  in  our  high  schools, 
dedicated  to  learning,  when  they  l)argained  for  a  sup- 
ply of  guns  with  bayonets  and  cartridges,  and  planned 
to  put  our  democratic  youths,  during  the  tender  years 
of  their  unformed  lives,  into  uniforms,  in  the  name 
of  "physical  discipline,"  of  "patriotic  citizenship"  and 
a  properly  protected  "democracy."  And  the  fact  that 
this  program  cannot  be  long  continued  or  ef¥ectively 
maintained  does  not  lessen  the  profanity. 

In  this  free  America  the  individuality  and  serenity 
of  our  youths  should  not  be  menaced  in  the  name  of 
culture.  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain."  Free  judgment  in  the  pursuit  of 
ideals  is  profaned  by  uniforms.  War  is  contrary  to 
democracy,  is  an  indignity  to  the  sanctity  that  should 
ever  adorn  its  temples.  It  is  unjustified  by  our  past 
history,  unwarranted  by  our  present  strength,  and 
unneeded  in  our  future  destiny.  If  we  are  only  true 
to  our  traditions,  willing  to  let  good  enough  alone, 
and  seek  to  enlarge  the  glory  of  a  history  already  glo- 
rious, moving  ever  on  toward  international  federation, 
an  organized  world,  we  must  separate  our  boys  from 
the  gun,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  brute,  a  glorifi- 
cation by  science  of  the  fang  and  the  claw.  This  pro- 
fanation of  American  ideals,  this  hardening  of  Ameri- 
can youths  is  excusable  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Board  because  they  themselves  are  victims  of  the  war 
hysteria,  of  the  clamor  of  business,  a  prejudiced  and 
brutal  press. 

So  long  as  the  School  Board  does  not  touch  the 
academic  freedom  in  the  classroom,  so  long  as  Emer- 
son and  Ruskin  and  Tolstoy  are  made  accessible  to 
our  high  school  students,  so  long  as  our  teachers  are 
trained  in  universities,  and  are  left  free  to  teach  the 
history  of  the  upward  cHmb  of  man,  the  slow  but 
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sure  retirement  of  the  sword,  the  forgetfulness  that 
settles  down  over  the  Napoleons  .and  the  deathlessness 
that  enshrines  the  prophets  of  peace  and  the  messen- 
gers of  love,  our  country  is  safe.  As  long  as  these 
things  remain,  the  cheap  "discipline"  and  the  shallow 
"drill"  on  the  campus  they  will  be  denatured  by  the 
higher  discipline  of  the  mind  indoors.  The  ununifoVmed 
girls  and  boys,  who  will  gladly  be  brought  together  as 
members  of  a  pacific  guild,  will  take  the  honors,  will 
outrank  the  embryonic  fighters  though  unniobilized,  be- 
cause they  will  abide  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
consciously  in  league  with  the  Eternal,  touched  into 
silence  in  the  presence  of  the  sanctities  of  life. 

The  saddest  violation  of  the  commandment  under 
consideration  this  morning,  is  the  clothing  of  inferior 
motives  and  methods  with  the  dignity  of  superior  aims 
and  ambitions.  The  ballot  and  not  the  bullet ;  the  book 
and  not  the  cartridge  box,  is  the  true  symbol  of  the 
American  schoolboy.  To  fail  to  see  this  is  profanity, 
and  to  divert  .first  class  enthusiasms  into  second  class 
activities  is  profanation.  This,  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  is  taking  "the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain." 

"If  you  would  realize  God,"  says  Emerson,  "multi- 
ply the  synonyms."  In  the  Rosary  of  Mohammedan- 
ism there  are  ninety  and  nioe  beads,  each  bead  repre- 
senting a  different  name  for  Allah;  the  Holy  One, 
the  "Merciful,"  the  "Faithful,"  the  "Provider,"  the 
"Gracious  One,"  the  "All  Compassionate,"  the  "Lov- 
ing," the  "Near  Friend,"  the  "All  Praiseworthy,"  the 
"Light,"  the  "Patient  One,"  are  some  of  the  synonyms 
for  Allah,  and  he  who  uses  any  one  of  these  synonyms 
flippantly,  irreverently  or  inappropriately,  profanes  the 
sanctities  of  Allah. 

Edwin  Arnold  in  his  "Pearls  of  Faith"  has  taken 
each  one  of  these  ninety-nine  dififerent  names  for  the 
Holy  One  and  hung  upon  each  bead  in  the  Rosary  of 
the  Moslem  faith  a  parable  or  a  story  taken  from  the 
rich  lore  of  Arabia.  Under  the  name  of  The  Holy 
One  he  says; 

Iblis — 'tis  written — when 

He  heareth  among  men 
The  name  of  "Allah"  spoken,  shrinks  and  flies  ; 

But  at  the  sound  of  this, 

Uttered  in  realms  of  bliss, 
The  Djins  and  Angels,  in  their  ranks,  arise. 

And  what  believer  dares 

Begin  his  morning  prayers 
Without  "wuzu'h" — th'  ablution?  who  is  seen 

His  Koran  to  rehearse 

But  hath  in  mind  its  verse, 
"Let  none  me  touch,  §ave  such  as  are  made  clean?" 

Lo !  if  with  streams  or  sands 

Ye  lave  the  earnest  hands 
Lifted  in  prayer;  and  if  ye  wash  the  mouth  \ 

Which  reads  the  sacred  scroll, 

Dare  ye  with  sullied  soul 
Meditate  this  dread  word,  that  shrines  the  truth? 

Of  Allah's  purity? 

Bethink !  His  great  eyes  see 
The  hearts  of  men  into  their  inmost  core ! 

Make  clean  your  hearts  within ; 

Cast  forth  each  inmost  sin ; 
Then  with  bowed  brows,  say  this  name,  and  adore. 


Forgive,  Thou  Pure  One !  Whom  we  bless — 
Of  our  good  deeds  the  sinfulness. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  final  reading  of 
this  most  artificial  and  ceremonial  of  the  command- 
ments.  "Words  !  words  !  words  !"  said  the  sick  Prince, 
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ut  words  represent  the  primal  revelation  to  man. 
\'hen  life  passed  over  into  speech  it  passed  over  the 
igh  bridge  that  forever  separates  the  brute  from  the 
uman.  Give  to  the  dog  the  power  of  utterance  and 
ow  soon  would  he  climb  most  completely  into  human 
ompanionship 

^\'ords  are  the  primitive  and  primal  revelation,  and 
e  who  uses  them  flippantly  debauches  and  degrades 
imself.  He  who  denudes"  them  of  their  potency  is 
□und  guilty  of  the  fundamental  outrage.  Hence  I 
enioan  the  slaughter  of,  not  the  King's  but  the  Presi- 
ent's  English  in  our  daily  speech.  I  regret  the  im- 
iety  of  the  habitual  joker,  the  infidelity  of  him  who 
onstantly  uses  language  to  render  life  in  terms  of  flip- 
ancy.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  ominous  and  signifi- 
int  sign  of  a  degeneracy  in  the  so-called  academic 
fe  of  today.  Those  who  gather  in  our  colleges  dur- 
ig  the  formative  years  of  their  lives  are  sup- 
osed  to  be  engaged  in  acquiring  skill  in  the  handling 
f  words,  the  rarest  tools  ever  invented  by  man. 
;ut  when  they  drop  into  a  vocabulary  that  is  almost 
nintelligible  to  the  reader  of  books,  when  they  can- 
ot  even  reach  the  door  of  the  classroom, — I  do  not 
now  how  they  are  allowed  to  get  along  inside, — with- 
ut  a  string  of  words  no  dictionary  sanctions,  I  can  but 
onder  if  they  are  not  blunting  rather  than  sharpen- 
ig  the  tools  for  life's  effective  work. 

I  am  interested  in  dialects.  It  has  interesting  local 
Dior,  it  is  often  homely  wit,  the  unconscious  reflec- 
on  of  people's  lives.  But  slang  is  not  growing  lan- 
uage  but  perverted  language,  slang  indicates  speech 

I  its  degeneracy,  and  if  persisted  in  renders  the  slave 
lereto  incapable  of  appreciating  the  highest  triumphs 
f  the  mind  expressed  in  speech.  To  those  addicted 
)  the  slang  habit,  this  Bible  is  a  silent  volume.  To 
le  slang-dulled  brain,  Shakespeare  is  dull  and  Milton 
i  a  bore.  To  such,  he  who  finds  nourishment  in 
drowning  is  suspected  of  cant,  is  the  object  of  ridi- 
4le.  There  is  in  these  days  a  college  bred  relish  that 
iys  aside  Emerson  for  the  parables  of  George  Ade. 

In  pleading  for  tlie  sanctity  of  words  I  turn  again 
)  history.  The  poor,  persecuted  and  hunted  Jew  sur- 
ives.    He  has  climbed  into  the  council  chambers  of 

II  the  modern  powers,  he  occupies  the  seat  of  leader- 
lip  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  campus.  Explain  it 
ow  you  will,  but  I  am  disposed  to  find  one  root  of 
is  power  in  the  fact  that  the  Jew  is  committed  to 
iriousness,  both  by  the  gruesome  hand  of  fate  and 

V  the  inspirations  of  the  scriptures.  He  faces  life  se- 
ously,  and  his  duties  are  interpreted  in  terms  of 
rofundity. 

I  know  not,  and  no  one  can  know,  how  deep  this 
!xt,  with  its  elaboration  in  tradition,  legend  and  rit- 
al,  and  superstition,  if  you  choose,  lies  at  the  root 
f  Jewish  thought.  But  it  lifts  at  least  one  word  above 
le  flippant  tongue,  compels  at  least  the  adoration 
lexpressible  in  one  word.    The  Jew  is  what  he  is 

Y  virtue  of  his  serious  mindedness.  However  he 
lay  debauch  the  English  and  the  German,  however 
egenerate  the  Yiddish  may  be  as  a  language,  there 
'ill  always  be  for  the  Jew  the  classic  Hebrew,  made 
lore  precious  by  the  suffering  of  his  people,  illumined 
y  the  triumph  as  well  as  guided  by  the  saintliness  of 
s  demands  and  exactions. 

I  plead  for  the  sanctity  of  life  as  expressed  in 
Deech.  I  plead  for  that  interpretation  of  life  in  dig- 
ified  terms,  and  in  so  doing  I  simply  act  on  what  all 


the  schools  affect.  Says  the  teacher,  "He  who  acquires 
a  new  language,  acquires  a  new  soul."  Heaven  forfend 
that  we  should  miss  the  soul  in  the  one  language  that 
our  mothers  gave  us. 

"Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain."  And  that  name  is  not  only  spelled  with  three 
letters,  but  is  implied  in  all  the  holy  synonyms  that 
Emerson  suggests.  He  who  speaks  flippantly  of  love, 
and  who  mouths  for  low  purposes  the  words  justice 
and  charity,  and  who  would  reduce  even  the  great 
God-word  "peace"  to  terms  of  brute  force,  is  guilty 
of  the  profanation  condemned  by  our  text. 

Touched,  may  it  be,  with  a  new  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  life,  may  we  go  forth,  O  Father,  to  so  speak  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  to  so  utter  the  love  of  the  human  heart 
that  we  may  realize  the  comradeship  and  companionship 
that  bind  each  to  each  and  all  to  Thee  forevermore.  Amen. 


What  Germans  Are  Thinking 


It  is  often  asked  by  Americans  whether  there  does 
not  exist  in  the  Germany  of  today  a  larger  sentiment 
for  freedom,  fairmindedness,  humanity  and  world- 
brotherhood  than  the  bombastic,  defiant  utterances, 
and  reckless,  inhuman  deeds  of  its  autocratic  and  mili- 
tary rulers  would  seem  to  imply.  So  completely  are 
the  newspapers  and  other  organs  of  public  opinion 
overawed  and  muzzled,  with  but  few  exceptions ;  so 
unwilling  is  the  great  mass  of  the  German  people  in 
this  national  crisis  to  allow  any  appearance  of  a  di- 
vided sentiment  to  weaken  its  cause  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  so  dangerous  to  the  individual  is  any 
open  expression  of  dissent  or  disapproval,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  existing  state  of 
the  German  mind.  This  difficulty  is  increased  since 
the  suspension  of  mails  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many. No  letters  or  newspapers  are  now  received 
directly  from  the  central  nations.  Almost  the  only 
source  of  information  remaining  is  through  neutral 
channels  like  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Denmark. 

Availing  himself  of  such  opportunities,  the  writer 
has  translated  certain  excerpts  from  the  report  of  a 
late  session  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Representatives 
which  appears  in  the  socialistic  organ  Vorzuacrts  of 
Berlin.  It  exhibits  a  remarkable  frankness  and  free- 
dom of  debate,  such  as  is  not  generally  attributed  to 
German,  and  particularly  to  Prussian,  assemblies.  It 
also  discloses  an  existing  frame  of  mind  on  the  subject 
of  the  war  which  is  highly  encouraging  to  those  who 
still  retain  their  faith  in  the  essential  worth  of  the 
German  people,  and  the  possibility  of  free,  democratic 
institutions  among  them  after  the  war,  if  not  sooner. 
But  such  institutions  to  be  lasting  must  not  be  im- 
posed upon  them  from  without.  They  must  be  the 
outcome  of  their  own  bitter  experiences  and  enlarged 
vision  and  the  reassertion  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals.  For  the  present  the  championship  of  these 
ideals  is  committed  to  the  socialistic  element,  which 
has  the  least  to  lose  and  the  most  to  gain  by  a  speedy 
peace,  and  which  represents  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
German  people.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  and 
is  constantly  increasing  in  strength  among  all  classes 
of  the  nation,  as  will  presently  appear. 

Representative  Hoffman  of  the  Social-Labor  party, 
speaking  in  the  Prussian  Legislature  on  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  hours  devoted  in  the  public  schools  to 
religious  instruction,  said :   "The  introduction  of  re- 
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ligious  instruction  in  the  higher  pubHc  schools  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  constitution.  The  'rehgious 
waves'  arising  from  the  war  are  shattered  by  the  facts. 
What  has  become  of  the  rehgious  Hfe?  The  terrible 
happenings  which  the  world  drama  unrolls  before  our 
eyes  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  faith  in  God.  The  re- 
ligion of  love  for  one's  neighbor  has  long  since  suf- 
fered shipwreck.  Battlefields  and  religion  cannot  be 
reconciled.  The  best  assurance  against  future  wars 
is  the  right  education  of  youth.  A  large  saving  might 
be  made  in  the  salaries  of  ecclesiastics.  Withdrawal 
from  the  state  church  is  frequently  looked  upon  as  a 
crime,  as  treason  against  the  government,  and  pun- 
ished by  dismissal  from  service.  The  church  is  looked 
upon  as  an  institution  to  suppress  every  hostile  oppo- 
sition. The  state-paid  Christianity  has  never  yet  lifted 
up  its  voice  against  the  horrors  and  bestialities  of 
war.  Such  a  Christianity  is  rotten  at  the  core,  a  mere 
shadow,  without  content.  The  war  has  not  only 
brought  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Christian  church, 
but  also_  that  of  the  international  Social-democracy. 
Its  official  representatives  have  proved  ineffective. 
They  have  capitulated  to  their  opponents  and  em- 
braced their  most  deadly  enemies.  The  church  has 
taken  no  stand  against  the  orgy  of  hate  which  has 
flooded  the  world.  Who  can  hereafter  take  seriously 
the  doctrine  of  brotherly  love  ?  The  church  is  a  church 
of  the  rich  and  mightw  The  church  has  become  the 
handmaid  of  the  national  insanity  for  conquest.  We 
shall  reject  every  appropriation  'for  a  church  which 
neglects  to  take  a  stand  for  humanity,  for  justice  and 
for  peace.  The  protest  against  all  the  cruelties  of  the 
war,  against  the  shameless  U-boat  campaign,  they 
have  left  to  the  muzzled  Social-democracy,  which  they 
desire  to  silence  altogether  in  this  chamber." 

The  vice-president  of  the  chamber.  Dr.  Krause,  here 
interrupted  the  speaker,  "It  is  not  permissible  to  speak 
of  a  shameless  U-boat  campaign.  When  the  Father- 
land, in  such  a  strait,  seizes  upon  this  means,  it  is  base 
to  designate  it  as  shameless !" 

Representative  Hoffman  continued :  "I  am  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  No  necessity  excuses  the  killing  of 
the_  defenceless  or  the  murder  of  prisoners.  This  is 
obligatory  on  all  alike,  no  matter  if  it  is  a  question  of 
French  snipers  or  any  others.  The  war  reminds  one 
of  the  saying  that  man  alone  among  animals  has 
reason,  but  uses  it  to  become  more  brutal  than  a  brute. 
We  Socialists  of  the  old  school  protest  strongly  against 
the  declaration  that  necessity  knows  no  law.  The 
world  is  not  to  be  deceived ;  in  the  long  run  not  even 
one's  own  people.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when, 
in  the  schools,  the  whole  truth  will  be  taught  the 
people.  Have  a  care  lest  the  red  tide  of  the  blood 
of  the  millions  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered  does  not  some 
day  break  in  torrents  over  your  heads." 

In  a  lame,  ineffective  reply,  a  Nationalist  deputy, 
Dr.  von  Campe,  declared:  "In  this  crisis  a  man  (der 
Mensch)  does  not  rank  higher  than  the  German.  I 
put  far  from  me  the  thought  to  be  called,  in  the  same 
sense  as  our  enemies,  a  human  being.  I  am  proud 
that  I  am  a  German,  and  not  merely  a  man." 

Another  Socialist  speaker,  Haenisch,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  chamber  to  the  fact  that  since  Islamic 
officers  in  this  war  have  been  in  command  of  German 
Christian  troops,  and  Jews  and  non-conformists  have 
\  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  military  du- 
ties, the  contention  thus  far  upheld  that  only  a  good 


Christian  could  be  a  good  soldier  was  no  longer  to 
be  entertained.   The  refusal,  therefore,  to  permit  non-! 
confoniiists  and  Jews  to  become  officers  in  the  Ger- 
man army  was  no  longer  tenable.    "While  a  non-con- 
formist, I  recognize  the  great  historic  and  cultural  val- 
ues of  the  influence  Christianity  has  for  centuries 
exerted  upon  civilization,  despite  the  deep  shadowy 
that  rest  upon  its  career.    But  I  earnestly  warn  yoiij 
not  to  mix  war  and  Christianity  with  each  other.  This', 
can  never  yield  a  harmony,  but  only  a  dissonance. 
You  cannot  imagine  what  enormous  harm  has  been 
done  by  this — to  be  sure,  since  modified,  but  even  if 
misunderstood  yet  widely  spread — utterance  of  Pastor 
Philippi,that  the  war  had  not  lasted  nearly  long  enough 
The  printed  treatise  of  Army  Chaplain  Schettler:  'Ir 
God's  nan-\e,  through!'  has  done  equal  harm.  Such 
writings  are  not  religious,  but  in  my  view  a  direct 
blasphemy  toward  God.    War  is  no  'element  of  the 
divine  world  order.'    It  is  an  ahogether  human,  oi 
better  still,  inhuman  invention.    The  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  war  is  being  waged  for  the  bare  ex- 
istence of  the  German  people;  that  since  all  our  en- 
deavors to  bring  about  peace  are  futile,  we  have  nc 
other  recourse  than  to  fight  it  through  to  the  end,  the 
more  I  beg  of  you  to  leave  the  good  God  out  of  the 
business.    Let  the  clergymen,  where  it  is  desired,  ex- 
tend help  and  comfort  to  the  individual,  but  let  m 
once  for  all  abstain  from  the  frenzied  attempt  to  re- 
interpret the  Savior  of  love  as  a  God  of  hate  and 
revenge.  ...  I  agree  entirely  with  the  noteworthj 
appeal  made  some  time  since  by  eminent  pedagogisti 
like  William  Forster,  Paul  Natorp,  Bruno  Wille,  Hein- 
rich  Wolgast  and  Gustav  Wynecken,  warning  us,  ir 
the  name  of  a  well-considered  patriotism,  not  to  sov\ 
in  the  children's  souls  at  school  national  hatreds  ot' 
any  kind.  ...  I  am  not  endorsing  any  soft-hearted 
non-resistant  pacifism,  or  any  confused  cosmopolitan 
ism,  when  I  protest  against  the  systematic  education  o:| 
children  in  enduring  hatred  of  our  enemies.  Largely 
conceived  social  reforms,  far-reaching  health  legisla' 
tion,  and  basic  reform  of  the  schools,  these  thret 
things  must  create  in  the  new  Germany  a  single  grea 
unity,  upon  which  the  new  and  free  Germany,  and  alsc 
the  new  and  free  Prussia,  will  rebuild  themselves! 
and  this  will  come  to  pass  despite  all  opposition  anc 
reaction." 

These  extracts,  despite  extremes  of  opinion,  serve 
to  show  what  bold,  freedom-loving  words  are  spokei 
in  the  Prussian  Diet  today.  May  they  bear  fruit  ir 
times  near  at  hand  in  the  reconstruction  of  Germany 
and  her  readmission  into  the  brotherhood  of  nations 

Charles  W.  Wendtte,  D.D. 

From  the  Boston  Herald,  May  18,  1917. 

ORCHARD 

I  stood  within  an  orchard  during  rain 
Uncovering  to  the  drops  my  aching  brow : 

0  joyous  fancy,  to  imagine  now 

1  slip,  with  trees  and  clouds,  the  social  chain, 
Alone  with  nature,  naught  to  lose  or  gain 
Nor  even  to  become;  no,  just  to  be 

A  moment's  personal  essence,  wholly  free 

From  needs  that  mold  the  heart  to  forms  of  pain. 

Arise,  I  cried,  and  celebrate  the  hour ! 

Acclaim  serener  gladness;  if  it  fail, 

New  courage,  nobler  vision,  will  survive 

That  I  have  known  my  kinship  to  the  flower, 

My  brotherhood  with  rain,  and  in  this  vale 

Have  been  a  moment's  friend  to  all  alive. 

— Horace  HoUey. 
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XVI. 

William  Ellery  Ghanning  1780-1842 

"The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God." 

— William  Ellery  Charming. 

It  is  a  fitting  and  beautiful  coincident  that  our  lesson 
lis  morning  is  concerned  with  a  man  in  whose  study 
le  first  peace  society  was  organized,  William  Ellery 
'banning,  coming  as  it  does  when  we  have  just  read 
1  our  morning  papers  the  utterance  of  President  Wil- 
Dn,  suggesting  a  World  Concert  to  keep  peace,  per- 
aps  the  greatest  utterance  since  the  Declaration  of 
ndependence. 

The  story  of  William  Ellery  Channing  is  one  of 
le  most  charming  in  American  biography.  His 
ather  was  a  prosperous,  old-fashioned  lawyer  in 
lewport,  R.  I.  His  mother  was  an  Ellery  and  an 
;ilery  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
adependence.  William  was  third  in  a  family  of  nine 
liildren,  the  second  son.  Always  a  quiet,  reserved  boy 
f  a  sensitive  nature,  he  was  sometimes  called  by  his 
laymates,  "William  the  Silent,"  or  "The  Little  Min- 
iter."  He  never  learned  to  swim  although  he  lived 
n  the  sea  coast  and  loved  it,  and  while  he  was  per- 
ectly  healthy  in  his  boyhood,  he  admitted  that  it  was 
le  least  happy  period  of  his  Hfe.  He  was  partly 
repared  for  college  by  an  uncle,  William  Channing, 
nd  entered  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  which  then  did  not 
ecessitate  the  elaboration  of  preparation  as  now. 
Vhile  at  college,  from  which  he  graduated  at  eighteen, 
is  father  died,  making  it  necessary  that  he  should 
elp  his  mother.  He  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  in 
lie  family  of  David  Meade  Randolph,  an  old-fash- 
Dned  slave  owner  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  for  two 
ears  this  young  college  graduate,  spending  all  his 
pare  time  in  reading  for  the  ministry,  lived  in  some 
ind  of  a  back  room  with  no  heat,  and  hoping  to  har- 
,en  himself,  went  insufficiently  clothed.  His  clothes 
/ere  too  shabby  for  him  to  appear  at  the  functions 
eld  in  the  "big  house,"  and  his  life  was  a  lonely  one. 
^his  strenuous  life  and  exposure  left  him  two  lega- 
ies.  One  that  shadowed  his  Hfe  was  an  impaired 
onstitution,  and  lungs  that  were  always  a  menace, 
k'hile  the  other  was  a  deep  seated,  profound  hatred 
or  slavery,  based  on  first  hand  observation  and  direct 
ontact. 

In  1803,  at  twenty-three,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ninistry.  He  had  two  calls,  one  to  the  elegant,  fash- 
anable  First  Church  of  Boston,  over  which  Emerson 
•resided  later  and  Emerson's  father  before  that.  The 
econd  call  which  he  accepted  from  a  conviction  that 
le  could  do  more  good  there,  was  the  Federal  Street 


Society,  located  in  a  more  populous  and  less  fashion- 
able and  less  cultured  territory.  He  persuaded  his 
mother  that  she  was  very  necessary  to  his  comfort 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  break  the  ties  at 
Newport  and  move  into  Boston  to  become  his  home- 
maker.  The  home  was  an  inconvenient  one,  leading 
him  to  share  his  room  with  a  baby  brother  and  for 
economy's  sake,  making  the  kitchen  his  study. 

In  1814  he  married  his  counsin  Ruth  Gibbs,  and 
fortunately  for  himself  and  for  us,  chose  not  only  a 
fitting  helpmeet  but  a  woman  with  a  bank  account. 
From  then  on,  he  knew  not  financial  anxiety  and  en- 
tered upon  a  most  wonderful  ministry,  a  ministry  of 
thought  and  of  conscience.  He  was  suspected  of 
preaching  over  the  heads  of  his  people  and  was  ac- 
cused of  delivering  terribly  long  sermons.  The  most 
famous  one  is  said  to  have  taken  two  and  a  quarter 
hours  to  deliver.  Chadwick,  his  most  entertaining 
biographer,  speaks  of  him  as  always  being  "subject 
ridden."  When  he  faced  a  subject  it  was  with  such 
thoroughness  and  exhaustive  application  that  his  pro- 
duction became  a  classic. 

Throughout  his  ministry  Channing  was  always  an 
invalid  and  his  friends  had  to  snatch  him  every  once 
in  a  while  and  sneak  him  oflf,  now  to  southern  France, 
again  to  the  West  Indies,  or  some  sheltered  nook  in 
America.  But  he  lived  to  be  sixty-two  years  old  by 
virtue  of  the  patient  endurance  of  pain,  a  wise  shep- 
herding on  the  part  of  his  friends  and  a  spirit  that 
was  indomitable. 

His  writings  have  been  collected  in  a  very  good  one- 
dollar  volume,  the  older  edition  being  six  volumes 
bound  in  three.  His  deliveries  on  peace,  temperance, 
economics  and  slavery  have  become  standard  liter- 
ature. Our  friend,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  one  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  this  war,  now  completely  broken  in  health,  in 
1903  edited  Channing's  "Discourses  on  War,"  writing 
a  valuable  introduction  of  sixty  pages,  published  by 
the  Ginn  Foundation,  of  which  he  was  secretary.  The 
chapter  titles  are  a  challenge :  War  and  Human  Broth- 
erhood, The  Passion  for  Dominion,  National  Destiny, 
National  Character,  etc. 

The  Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts  was  organized 
in  Channing's  parsonage,  and  of  all  his  personal  trib- 
utes, that  to  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester, 
pre-eminently  the  peace  advocate  of  his  time,  has  the 
accent  of  the  most  profound  admiration. 

Channing's  stand  on  the  temperance  question  is  in- 
dicated in  his  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  John  Pier- 
pont,  who  took  a  radical  position  to  the  offense  of  his 
distilling  pew-holders  and  who  was  finally  ousted. 
Channing  wrote  him : 

Should  this  struggle  result  in  ten  or  a  dozen  of  your 
most  effective  opponents  withdrawing  from  your  church, 
Holly  Street  pulpit  will  stand  the  highest  in  the  city. 

Channing  was  early  interested  in  Communism, 
watched  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  with  interest, 
but  was  especially  identified  with  Dr.  Tuckerman's 
"Ministry  at  Large,"  a  work  in  which  all  the  churches 
of  Boston  could  join,  a  sort  of  settlement  work. 

The  story  of  his  connection  with  the  slavery  move- 
ment is  characteristic.  Abolition  was  of  course  dis- 
trusted socially,  hated  all  over  the  North,  to  an  ex- 
tent difficult  for  us  to  realize  now,  perhaps  paralleled 
to  some  extent  in  the  feeling  toward  socialism  and 
anti-militarism.  One  of  the  saints  of  the  ministry 
was  Samuel  J.  May,  a  young  radical  who  ventured 
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to  call  on  Channing  and  had  the  audacity  to  say  that 
the  young  men  felt  they  ought  to  have  liis  support 
and  that  they  felt  it  was  time  for  him  to  declare  him- 
self. His  audacity  was  quite  crushed  when  after  a 
silence  Channing  said,  very  quetly,  "I  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  your  reproof  ;  I  have  been  silent  too 
long,"  and  forthwith  there  came  a  great  leading  lec- 
ture on  slavery.  He  was  in  the  war  against  slavery 
from  then  on. 

The  martyrdom  of  Lovejoy  at  Alton,  when  the  abo- 
lition press  was  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  River, 
was  a  tremendous  challenge.  An  indignation  meet- 
ing was  planned  for  Boston,  but  the  authorities  re- 
fused the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  whereupon  Channing, 
then  a  man  of  power,  a  recognized  oracle,  went  into 
politics  and  brought  such  influence  to  bear  that  com- 
pelled the  mayor  to  permit  the  meeting.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody  and  the  consternation  of  many, 
Channing  not  only  attended  but  sat  on  the  platform. 
After  Channing  had  spoken  an  attorney-general  made 
a  fiery  opposition  speech  which  threatened  to  turn  the 
meeting,  when  a  pale  young  man  from  the  back  of 
the  hall  came  forward  and  literally  turned  the  house 
upside  down.    The  young  man  was  Wendell  Phillips. 

An  interesting  character  in  Boston  life  was  Charles 
Follen,  a  German,  self  isolated  on  account  of  his  dem- 
ocratic sympathies  which  enlisted  him  in  the  war 
against  slavery.  When  he  died  Channing's  church  was 
asked  for  a  memorial  service  and  refused  by  the  trus- 
tees. Channing  was  meek  but  no  one  dictated  his 
speech,  and  in  his  next  Sunday's  sermon  he  had  his 
innings  and  the  deacons  wilted  in  the  pews. 

On  his  last  journey  in  search  of  health  he  stopped 
at  Lenox,  where  on  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
West  Indian  Emancipation,  using  that  event  as  a  sub- 
ject, he  gave  his  last  great  speech.  Proceeding  on  his 
journey  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
where  he  died  on  October  2nd,  1842. 

Up  to  1819  Channing  was  still  a  pastor  of  a  Puri- 
tan Congregational  Church.  The  Unitarian  leaven 
was  working  vigorously  but  as  yet  there  had  been  no 
declaration  made  on  the  part  of  the  Unitarians. 
Someone  wrote  a  history  of  religious  thought  in  which 
it  was  shown  how  the  New  England  pulpit  was  eaten 
through  and  through  with  the  Unitarian  heresy  and 
tendencies.  Kings  Chapel  (Episcopal)  had  revived 
the  use  of  the  prayer  book,  eliminating  Trinitarian  pas- 
sages. Channing  felt  the  challenge  to  make  a  decla- 
ration, which  he  did  in  the  famous  Baltimore  sermon 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  Jered  Sparks.  Chad- 
wick  speaks  of  that  sermon  as  the  strongest  Channing 
ever  delivered  on  distinctly  Unitarian  lines,  and  from 
that  date  American  Unitarianism  starts.  In  it  he  dis- 
cussed the  whole  Calvinistic  scheme  without  taking 
the  radical  attitude  of  Theodore  Parker  as  to  the 
rjature  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  studying  Channing  you  are  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject that  culture  must  reckon  with.  He  lifted  the  ser- 
mon into  literature  and  in  his  lectures  on  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Milton  and  Fenelon,  he  made  three  great 
classic  contributions  to  American  literature  and  cul- 
ture quite  aside  from  his  religious  relations.  No  man 
was  ever  so  elegantly  disposed  of  piecemeal  as  Napo- 
leon was  by  the  gentle,  cultured  Channing. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  Milton's  death  a 
tract  was  discovered,  perhaps  never  published,  in 
which  he  freed  his  mind  on  the  Trinitarian  nature 


of  Jesus  Christ,  showing  that  he  was  practically  ; 
Unitarian.  This  was  the  occasion  for  Channing,  no| 
to  dispose  of  Milton  in  a  Sunday  sermon  but  to  stud- 
him  profoundly  and  in  a  great  deliverance  make  ai' 
estimate  in  a  permanent  way. 

In  the  study  of  Channing  we  have  an  illustration  o 
the  truth  of  a  recent  remark  by  Professor  Rauscheii 
busch:  "Say  what  you  will,  the  preachers  and  t!i 
theological  schools  are  far  ahead  of  their  people  in  ai 
the  churches."  Those  who  think  that  the"  whole  ma 
chinery  of  the  churches  and  the  preachers  might  we! 
be  thrown  into  the  junk  ])ile  had  better  investigate  a 
to  what  part  they  are  taking  in  thought  developmeni 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  education  and  preparation  for  life  did  Char 
ning  receive? 

(2)  What  caused  his  interest  in  anti-slavery? 

(3)  What  famous  sermon  is  deemed  the  starting  poii 
of  Unitarianism  in  America? 

(4)  What  was  Channing's  place  in  the  intellectual  van 
religious  life  of  America? 

Those  Willing  to  Be  Counted 

Additional  names  of  ministers  who  are  willing  t' 
wear  the  reproach  that  goes  with  the  word  "pacifist, 
which  means  peacemaker.    (See  Unity,  May  10.) 
Dear  Unity  : — 

May  I  be  listed  among  those  who  are  "willing  to  b 
counted" ? 

None  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  thus  far  seen  or  heard  ac 
vanced  why  this  or  any  other  country  should  be  at  war  iir 
presses  me  as  a  sufficient  reason.  If  sufficient  reasons  ther 
are,  such  reasons  must  be  secret  ones  known  only  to  thoa 
who  sit  in  the  innermost  councils  of  state. 

Faithfully, 

Abraham  Cronlach, 
Associate  Rabbi  of  Free  Synagogue,  New  York  City. 

'  Dear  Unity  :  May  10,  1917. 

You  may  put  me  down  among  those  willing  to  be  countei 
A  few  weeks  ago,  preaching  on  the  flag,  I  took  occasioi 
to  announce  myself  a  pacifist,  as  I  have  been  doing  all  alon;| 
and  to  say  that  I  could  under  no  circumstances  consent  tl 
take  up  arms  in  warfare.    I  declared  myself  a  Quaker  5 
far  as  peace  is  concerned,  and  that  without  any  qualificatioii 
whatever.  \ 
I  continue  to  read  Unity  with  lively  satisfaction,  and  i 
these  sorry  days  with  gratitude  that  it  is  one  of  the  fe 
publications  that  is  keeping  the  faith  in  a  time  of  stress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edson  Reifsnider, 
Minister  of  Third  Universalist  Church,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Editor,  Unity: 

Following  are  some  names  that  should  be  added  t 
your  list  of  those  willing  to  be  counted : 

Rev.  H.  Crane  (Methodist),  Gorham,  Maine. 

Rev.  Leonard  Cushman  (Unitarian),  Medfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  Bot  Nyborg  (Lutheran),  Portland,  Maine.  , 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  (Unitarian),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Rev.  John  C.   Mortimer    (Congregational),   Fort  Ker 
Maine. 

Rev.  Victor    L.    Greenwood     (Congregational),  Sout 
Windsor,  Conn. 

Rev.  Elmer  W.  Serl  (Congregational),  River  Falls,  Wi 

Rev.  Laurence  Somers  (Cong.),  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Paul  H.  Drake  (Unitarian),  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Kyle  (Unitarian),  Davenport,  Iowa,  j 

Rev.  I.  F.  Meyer  (Indep.  Prot.),  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rev.  W.  Harris  Crook  (Cong.),  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Muste  (Cong.),  Newton,  Mass. 
There  are  many  more  throughout  the  country  wil 
whom  I  have  had  correspondence,  but  I  do  not  reca 
their  names  now. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  R.  Joy. 
Portland,  Maine,  May  14,  1917.  ' 
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THE  FIELD 

> 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


WANTED 

For  the  Tower  Hill  Encampment 
Season  from  July  1st  to  Sept.  15th 

A  good  woman  cook  with  assistant, 
or  a  small  company.  Convenient  kitch- 
;n;  well  equipped  dining-room;  com- 
ortable  quarters ;  fair  wages. 

And  one  or  two  school  teachers,  or 
ither  young  ladies  who  would  like  to 
ecure  room  and  board  in  exchange  for 
lining-room  service.  This  position  has 
leen  filled  and  much  enjoyed  by  several 
eachers  for  many  years.  Apply  by  lat- 
er to  Mrs.  Edith  Lloyd-Jones,  700  Oak- 
rood  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


CHICAGO  MASS  MEETING 


A  mass  meeting  under  the  auspices 
if  a  General  Citizens'  Committee,  will 
le  held  in  the  Auditorium,  down  town, 
Sunday,  at  2  :30,  to  ask  for  a  statement 
if  America's  aims  and  agreements  that 
lave  been  reached  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies.  The  occasion 
leing  the  departure  of  the  French  and 
British  Commissioners.    Speakers — Rev. 

A-  Moore,  Prof.  Robert  M.  Lovett, 
ieymour  Stedman  and  others.  Musical 
irogram. 


VHO  FINDS  THE  WAR'S  MISS- 
ING MEN? 


The  Good  Angel  of  Europe  is  not  too 
;ood  a  title  for  the  young  King  of 
Spain,  who  makes  use  of  his  liberties 
IS  a  neutral  to  allay  the  apprehensions 
)f  the  families  of  missing  soldiers. 
3ne  of  the  latest  appeals  for  his  min- 
strations  came  from  America  in  a  ca- 
)le  dispatch  which  read :  "Our  son  en- 
isted  as  an  aviator  in  British  Royal 
'lying  Squadron.  He  was  last  seen  fly- 
ng  over  English  Channel  on  December 
Mast.  Since  then  nothing  known  of 
lim,  and  he  is  officially  reported  as 
Tiissing.  An  agonized  mother  and 
father  appeal  to  your  Majesty  to  ob- 
:ain  information  and  relieve  their  ter- 


rible suspense."  Immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving this  message,  so  says  a  cable  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
King's  personal  secretary,  Seiior  Don 
Emilio  Maria  de  Terros,  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  investigation  through 
the  Spanish  embassy  in  Berlin.  This 
case,  it  is  asserted,  is  typical  of  those 
being  investigated  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  King  of*  Spain,  a  work 
that  constitutes  "one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous humanitarian"  efforts  created 
by  the  war.  The  vastness  of  the  work 
may  be  judged  by  some  of  the  results 
already  achieved,  as  we  may  here  see : 

"More  than  200,000  cases  have  been 
traced,  of  which  150,000  are  disposed  of 
and  50,000  are  still  under  investigation. 
A  great  number  of  soldiers  reported 
'missing'  have  been  located  alive  and  in 
prison  camps,  and  thus  the  agony  of 
suspense  has  been  removed  from  thou- 
sands of  homes.  In  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  cases,  unfortunately,  the  inquiry 
has  established  the  death  of  the  missing 
soldier,  while  in  a  still  greater  number 
of  cases  no  trace  of  the  missing  has 
been  found. 

"Besides  this,  30,000  civilians  in  the 
invaded  sections  of  Belgium  and  France 
have  been  located  for  their  families ; 
5,000  seriously  wounded  have  been 
brought  back  through  the  King's  inter- 
cession; forty-four  pardons  have  been 
granted,  of  which  nearly  twenty  were 
death  sentences,  mostly  of  women  ac- 
cused of  being  spies.  It  is  probable 
Edith  Cavell,  the  famous  English  nurse 
executed  at  Brussels,  would  have  been 
saved  had  there  been  time  to  carry  out 
the  King's  efforts. 

"This  work  probably  deals  with  more 
individual  tragedies  than  any  branch  of 
activity  created  by  the  war:  Pouring  in 
here  to  the  palace  by  cable,  telegraph, 
and  letter,  are  the  pleas  of  mothers  for 
lost  sons,  wives  for  lost  husbands,  and 
children  for  lost  fathers  and  brothers. 
Each  tells  a  story  of  terrible  suspense. 
Most  of  the  appeals  are  from  poor  peo- 
ple, who  write  with  touching  simplicity, 
and  with  doubt  as  to  how  they  should 
address  a  king.  But  the  simplicity  of 
the  appeals  has  only  stimulated  the 
earnestness  of  the  King's  efforts." 


The  appeals  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren are  arranged  alphabetically  in  huge 
cases,  and  constitute  the  most  touching 
feature  of  the  work.  Glancing  among 
these  appeals,  says  the  correspondent, 
one  could  see  the  agony  each  one  had 
for  some  stricken  home  : 
"One  French  mother  wrote  the  King : 
"  T  suffer  night  and  day  in  not  know- 
ing what  has  become  of  my  dear  boy, 
and  I  would  prefer,  I  believe,  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  death,  and  of  having  a 
tomb  where  I  could  »go  to  pray,  rather 
than  live  in  this  endless  and  cruel  un- 
certainty, which  consumes  me  as  by  a 
slow  fire.  It  is  horrible,  Monsieur  the 
King,  for  the  two  brothers  of  this  poor 
boy  have  already  died  on  the  field  of 
honor,  and  if  our  last  son,  Charles,  is 
dead,  we  have  no  more  sons.  A  weep- 
ing mother  puts  her  supreme  hope  in 
your  Majesty.' 

"A  wife  made  this  simple  appeal: 
'Seigneur,  I  appeal  to  your  kindness  for 
my  husband,  missing  the  27th  Septem- 
ber before  Souchez.'  .  .  . 

"These  appeals  do  not  always  follow 
the  niceties  of  diplomatic  communica- 
tions. Some  of  them  are  on  rough  pa- 
per bought  at  the  country  store,  and  are 
in  trembling  handwriting  of  old  per- 
sons. But  the  King  does  not  see  these 
defects,  and  his  greatest  satisfaction  is 
in  sending  a  personal  telegram  to  some 
mother  or  child  telling  of  the  success- 
ful result  of  his  search. 

"There  are  some  150,000  dead  and  un- 
traceable missing  in  these  palace  rec- 
ords— an  army  greater  than  Nalopeon's 
army  at  Waterloo.  To  mark  the  solem- 
nity of  these  150,000  cases,  the  King  has 
placed  above  the  records  a  gold-framed 
scroll,  a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  en- 
twining a  cross." 

The  Literary  Digest. 


DOES  THE  WORLD  NEED  A 
NEW  RELIGION? 


The  Rev.  Henry  H.  Burch,  pastor  of 
Unity  Church  at  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
advertises  the  following  suggestive 
course  of  sermons.  The  topics  provoke 
home  reading  and  individual  thinking. 
We  print  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unshepherded  sheep  of  the  Unity  fold. 

The  Answer  of  Classical  Literature — 
Where  did  Caliban  get  his  God  ?  Shake- 
speare. 

The  Answer  of  Modern  French  Phi- 
losophy— "Creative  Evolution."  Henri 
Bergson. 

The  Answer  of  English  Drama — The 
Religion  of  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  Answer  of  German  Drama — "The 
Fool  in  Christ."   Gerhart  Hauptman. 

The  Answer  from  the  American  Uni- 
versity— The  Religion  of  a  Sensible 
American.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Leland 
Stanford. 

A  Moral  Riddle :  Was  he  a  Christian  ? 
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LITTLE  SAUSAGES 

SAUSAGE  MEAT 
(Costs  Less) 

HAMS,  Sugar  Cured 
Green  Hickory  Smoked 

BACON,  Sugar  Cured  Green  Hickory 
Smoked 


LARD  (Extra  Dry) 


MAPLE  SUGAR 


THIRTIETH  SEASON 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM  "%^is^S°^' 


It's  a  "Case"  of 
Necessity 

Your  job  will  be  set 
right  and  printed  right 
at  the 

OAKLAND 
PRINTING 
SHOP 

743  E.  39th  Street 
Phone  Kenwood  6535 


A     NEW  BOOK 

Son^s  of  the  Soul 

Fifty  Original  Hymns  and  Tunes 

By  A.  IRVINE  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  lovers  of  sacred 
poetry  and  music,  more  espe- 
cially churches  and  their 
singers.  SO  cents  net. 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 
2  B  Park  Street    -    Boston,  Mass. 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 


653-59  39th  Street 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


KVANSTON 


Telephone*  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


OAKLAND 

Motor  Livery 

r|-„l„„l,„„.  I  Oakland  100 
Telephooe  ^  q^^^^,  1288-1289 

1049  E.  43rd  Street 
821  E.  39th  Street 


LIMOUSINES 
FOR  HIRE 


NOTE  OUR  RATES 

Lowest  in  Chicago 

ONE  PASSENGER 

First  Hal(  Mile  $0.40 
Each  Half  Mile  Thereafter  .10 
Each  Hour  Waiting  Time  .80 

EXTRA  PASSENGERS 

For  Each  Passenger  Above  One, 
For  the  Entire  Trip.  Extra  .10 

Let  us  hear  from  Lincoln  Centre  If  it 
Pays  to  Advertise 


Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
2°^  Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
Ail  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3934  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
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Number  14 


U  N IT^ 


The  spring  is  late;  and  yet  the  leaf-buds  press 
Their  ^reen  against  this  chill  envirooment 
With  slow  persistency  and  sure  intent, 
Till  tree  by  tree  ^ains  faint  sug^estiveness 
Of  foliage  to  come.    With  such  brave  stress 
Life  makes  its  way  against  all  forces  bent 
To  keep  it  latent;  each  ^reat  ^ood,  lon^  pent, 
Meets  ill  conditions — squalor,  wretchedness, 
.  Dull  ignorance,  or  keen-ed^ed  knavery — 
And  pushes  back  what  seems  the  universe. 

To  claim  a  blessing  for  mankind;  then  see! 
Dark  evils  run  and  swift  disperse. 

When  at  the  last  God's  purpose  wins  its  way, 
As  sunshine,  birds  and  bloom  possess  the  May, 

Mary  Stebbins  Savage 
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TELEPHONES 

Douglas  6404-6405-6406-6407 

Clark- Lyon 
Co. 

FINE  GROCERIES 

and 

MEATS 


□  □  □ 


FRUITS 

and 

VEGETABLES 


3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


KENWOOD  FLORAL  CO. 

HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 

Phone  Oakland  7B.  1117  East  47th  Street 


TYPEWRITER 
SAMPLES 


delivery.  Just  a  few  of 
these  $40.00  machines  on  hand, 
while  they  last  at  $12.00.  These 
machines  are  thoroughly  guaran- 
teed in  every  respect.  Pin  a  $2.00 
bill  to  your  letter  and  send  in 
TODAY. 

Blickensderfer  Mf^.  Co. 

107  N.  Dearborn  St.        .  Chicago 
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House  Furnishings 
Hardware 
Janitor  Supplies 

HJeeley 
Treatment 

BUY  AT  HOME 

Save  Money 
Reich  Bros. 

3972  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 

Carry  a  Complete 
line  at  lowest  prices 

Telephone  Drexel  440 

Pay  Gas  Bills  Here 

Free  of  Charge 

For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usinii. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 
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THE  PATRIOT. 


He  who,  amid  dissent  of  many  minds 
Can  still  possess  his  soul  in  quietness, 
And  reach  his  final  thought  despite  all  stress; 

Who  lifts  his  eyes  from  broken  hopes  and  finds 

His  visions  waiting  still;  whose  patience  binds 
His  deeds  into  the  ends  he  deems  will  bless; 
Who  keeps  his  faith  in  God,  and  none  the  less 

His  faith  in  men;  whose  rights  are  all  mankind's; 

Whose  courage  meets  the  dangers  of  great  power 
And  wields  it  as  a  means  entrusted  him; 

Who,  rising,  fronts  the  duty  of  the  hour 
Backed  by  its  threatened  consequences  dim; 

Lo,  who  can  do  these  simple,  hard,  high  thine^s, 

For  him  the  cry  of  "Patriot!    Patriot!"  rings. 

Mary  Stebbixs  Savage. 


The  work  of  Harry  F.  Ward,  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Social  Service,  72  Mt.  Vernon 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  always  worth  while  and  his 
bulletin  recently  issued  on  the  "Sources  of  Informa- 
tion Concerning  the  Conservation  Work  at  Home  and 
in  War  Time,"  is  a  valuable  reference  list  concerning 
"Protection  for  children,  for  women,  for  wage  earn- 
ers, for  men  in  military  camps,"  and  other  announce- 
ments of  general  programs.  Preachers  can  secure 
this  little  guide  book  of  valuable  information  on  im- 
portant subjects  by  sending  a  two-cent  stamp. 


The  spring  issue  of  the  Audubon  Bulletin  published 
by  the  Illinois  'Audubon  Society  of  which  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Pattee,  2634  Prairie  avenue,  Evanston,  111.,  is 
secretary,  is  a  pubhcation  of  sixty-eight  pages,  delight- 
ful to  the  eye,  informing  to  the  mind  and  clarifying 
to  the  heart  because  the  birds  crowd  its  pages.  Here 
are  pictures,  story  and  technical  information,  gratify- 
ing to  the  informed  and  stimulating  to  those  who 
"have  eyes  but  see  not  and  ears  but  hear  not."  There 
is  no  "awful  war"  in  Bird  Land  and  the  orchards  in 
which  they  gather  have  no  gruesome  trenches  bristling 
with  cannon.    This  bulletin  is  worth  asking  for. 


"Living  Men"  is  the  title  of  a  new  little  monthly. 
Number  1  of  Volume  1  is  before  us.  It  is  edited  and 
published  by  John  Nicholas  Befifel  at  2060  North 
Clark  street,  Chicago.  It  promises  to  be  a  one-man 
power  for  it  is  to  be  mostly  written  by  the  editor  and 
he  proposes  to  speak  "for  the  far  scattered  claii  of 
humans  who  resent  bemg  ruled  by  dead  hands  and 
disintegrated  brains."  Its  members  are  everywhere. 
.  .  .  even  in  the  churches.  In  this  issue  he  thinks 
that— 


It  took  far  more  courage  for  Miss  Rankin  to 
war  than  it  did  for  any  of  the  men  on  the  other 
for  armed  conflict.  The  newspapers  made  much 
tana  congresswoman's  "sob,"  but  quite  neglected 
Congressman  Claude  Kitchin  wept  a  large  part 
mentous  afternoon,  that  Senator  La  FoUette 
speaking,  and  that  many  men  in  both  houses 
while  the  war  resolution  was  being  considered. 


vote  against 
side  to  vote 
of  the  Mon- 
to  say  that 
of  that  mo- 
cried  while 
broke  down 


A  minister  of  an  orthodox  church  in  a  metropolitan 
city  writes  to  the  Editor  of  Unity  : 

A  heartbroken  preacher  writes  you.  Have  you  abandoned 
your  position  on  the  unrighteousness  of  war?  Do  you  bow 
to  the  War  God — or  do  you  stand  by  the  principles  as  won- 
derfully given  in  the  little  book  "Love  for  Battle  Torn 
Peoples"?  I  have  preached  that  message  steadily,  faithfully. 
Must  I  stop  now  and  confess  that  I  was  only  partly  right, 
but  mostly  wrong?  If  I  do  I  must  quit  the  pulpit.  What 
do  you  do?  Have  you  a  word  for  a  man  broken  in  spirit 
over  this  war  madness? 

Yes,  Brother,  we  still  stand  by  the  white  bordered 
flag,  the  stars  and  stripes  indicating  our  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  the  white  border  our  love  for  all  other 
countries,  the  ultimate  commentary  and  interpretation 
of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes."  Democracy  and  War  are 
incompatible.  Aristocracy  and  Crowns  may  rest  on 
cannon  and  bayonet,  but  a  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  must  rest  on  the 
ballot.  Don't  give  up  your  pastorate  unless  you  are 
forced  to  do  it.  Endure  the  humiliation  that  the  gos- 
pel of  your  Christ  calls  for.  Patiently  endure  and 
seek  to  win,  if  need  be,  through  crucifixion.  The 
hearts  that  are  broken  by  war  will  be  healed  by  peace. 


May  31st  was  Walt  Whitman's  birthday,  and  it  was 
celebrated  in  Chicago  at  the  City  Club  building  by  a 
brilliant  program  at  which  Reverend  Walt  MacPhear- 
son,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Thomas  B.  Harned,  Jr., 
Henry  Eduard  Legler,  Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  Lle- 
wellyn Jones,  Carl  Sandburg  and  Clarence  Darrow 
were  announced  to  speak.  A  brief  introduction  to 
each  of  these  speakers  was  published  before  hand. 
Here  the  Law,  the  Gospel,-  the  Poet,  the  Musician  and 
the  Newspaper  men  and  women  were  represented. 
Slowly  but  surely  Walt  Whitman  is  coming  to  his 
place  among  the  major  poets  of  America.  He  first 
pleases  cranks  and  then,  if  they  permit  him  full  scope, 
he  Hfts  the  same  cranks  out  of  their  crankiness. 

W'e  gladly  pick  up  from  their  bulletin  the  following 
lines : 

When  the  psalm  sings  instead  of  the  singer. 

When  the  script  preaches  instead  of  the  preacher, 

When  the  pulpit  descends  and  goes  instead  of  the  carver  that 

carved  the  supporting  desk, 
When  I  can  touch  the  body  of  books  by  night  or  by  day, 

and  they  touch  mj-  body  back  again. 
When  a  university  course  convinces  like  a  slumbering  woman 

and  child  convince, 
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When  the  minted  gold  in  the  vault  smiles  like  the  night- 
watchman's  daughter — 

When  warrantee  deeds  loaf  in  chairs,  opposite  are  my  friendly 
companions, 

I  intend  to  reach  them  my  hand  and  make  as  much  of  them 
as  I  do  of  men  and  women  like  you. 

The  Chicago  pulpit  is  not  without  its  belligerents. 
Last  Sunday  Bishop  Fallows  and  Dr.  Gunsaulus  led 
the  charge  against  the  meddlesome  "pacifists,"  who 
were  to  hold  a  great  meeting  in  the  Auditorium  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Both  of  them  hurled  insinuations 
at  these  people  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
moral  "delinquents."  The  militant  bishop,  who  wears 
a  cross  of  gold  around  his  neck,  still  has  a  sword  of 
steel  for  his  belt,  revived  the  offensive  names  of  half  a 
century  ago,  such  as  "copperheads,"  "well  nigh  trai- 
tors," etc.,  etc.  And  the  great  preacher  of  the  Audi- 
torium grew  indignant  over  the  "base  profanation" 
of  the  theatre  building  of  very  promiscuous  utility, 
and  promised  to  fumigate  the  building  before  further 
occupancy  by  his  stainless  congregation  and  his  gospel- 
ful  ministry.  Who  were  the  people  that  were  guilty 
of  this  profanation?  A  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, a  Chicago  pastor,  a  man  whom  the  socialists 
honor  and  who  in  turn  honors  socialism,  a  son  of  an 
ex-member  of  the  cabinet  and  graduate  of  Harvard, 
prominent  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  anxious  men 
and  women,  praying  and  practicing  Christians,  tax- 
paying  and  law-abiding  citizens^ — these  packed  every 
available  seat,  over  4,000  of  them,  and  the  doors  had 
to  be  closed  in  the  face  of  perhaps  another  1,000  who 
retired  for  a  peaceable  overflow  meeting  in  the  park 
until  it  was  interfered  with  by  a  newspaper  man  and 
the  police  force.  We  honor  these  militant  preachers 
by  believing  them  sincere  and  well  meaning  in  their 
belligerency,  but  we  humbly  suggest  that  perhaps  th.ey 
might  give  to  the  despicable  "pacifists"  the  benediction 
which  their  "Lord  and  Master"  gave  to  the  military  on 
Calvary,  "Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do !" 


♦*A  Human  Hermit  Thrush" 

In  our  issue  of  April  6,  1916,  we  printed,  under  the 
above  title,  an  appreciation  of  one  of  the  Unity  sing- 
ers who,  during  the  editor's  absence  in  Europe  on  the 
much  discredited  but  still,  to  our  mind,  very  potent 
Ford  Peace  Expedition,  had  quietly  slipped  away  out 
of  the  world  she  greatly  loved  and  mystically  under- 
stood. In  that  inadequate  notice,  necessarily  brief  and 
hurried,  we  said,  "Perhaps  some  day  we  may  be  able 
to  print  a  Mary  Stebbins  Savage  Memorial  number  in 
which  some  of  her  songs  will  be  resung."  That  hope 
has  never  been  forgotten  but  the  pressure  of  nearer 
things  and  the  ungracious  clamor  of  less  permanent 
voices  kept  the  purpose  still  unrealized. 

Some  time  after  the  printing  of  our  notice  we  re- 


ceived from  the  hands  of  the  devoted  daughter  a 
marvelous  scrap-book  containing  scores,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds, of  poems,  nearly  all  of  them  clipped  from  the 
current  press,  carefully  arranged;  page  after  page  of 
these  poems  printed  some  of  them  on  the  cheap  paper 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  many,  very  many  of 
them  printed  in  the  familiar  type  and  on  the  familiar 
paper  of  Unity.  This  scrap-book  was  a  delight  and 
a  surprise  to  the  Editor  of  Unity,  for  notwithstanding 
his  intimate  acqauintance  with  this  Human  Thrush 
through  all  her  creative  years,  he  was  unprepared  to 
receive  this  evidence  of  the  marvelous  fertility  of  this 
busy  farmer's  wife  who  kept  her  h.ome  largely  with 
her  own  hands  and  led  her  children,  five  of  them  in  all, 
from  the  cradle  through  the  barnyard  to  the  universit} 
campus  by  the  diligence  of  her  own  hands.  She  not 
only  cooked,  sewed,  fitted  for  them  but  helped  theni 
with  their  spelling  and  writing  lessons  and  com- 
panioned them  in  their  more  advanced  studies. 

The  quantity  surprised  us ;  none  the  less  surprising 
was  the  quality.  For  when  these  simple  songs  that 
gushed  out  of  her  heart  literally  between  duties  and  by 
the  way,  were  massed  together,  the  real  poet  stood 
before  us  as  never  before.  How  insistent  were  the 
melodies,  the  radiance  of  field  and  forest  of  garden 
and  roadside  were  reflected  in  these  poems.  But  quite 
as  persistent  was  the  voice  of  the  spirit  tuned  to  the 
diviner  harmonies  of  truth,  righteousness  and  love. 
Studying  these  poems  in  their  aggregate  it  comes  to  us 
as  a  revelation  that  unawares  we  had  known  an  unrec- 
ognized little  Madame  Guyon  who  lived  and  sang  on  a 
Wisconsin  farm,  the  devoutness  of  the  liberal  faith. 
She  was  susceptible  to  divine  things,  was  vibrant  with  ' 
heaven. 

The  scrap-book  brought  also  a  sense  of  guilt  for  we  j 
half  suspect  that  her  devotion  to  Unity  and  the  cause  i 
it  represents,  to  whose  columns  she  promptly  brought 
the  dear  children  of  her  head  and  heart,  had  impris- 1 
oned  her  gifts.    These  delicate  poems  were  in  a  sense 
buried  in  the  obscurity  of  a  little  paper  devoted  to  an 
unpopular  cause.    If  Mrs.  Savage  could  have  over- 
come her  modesty,  escaped  from  her  partiality  for 
Unity,  we  must  believe  her  poems  would  have  reached 
a  wider  constituency  and  a  far  more  profitable  pub- 
lication. 

Knowing  our  own  limitations  of  time  and  talent  we 
delegated  the  task  of  noticing  these  poems  in  the  pages 
of  Unity  to  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Harriet 
Lake-Burch  of  Bloomington,  111.  She  has  discharged 
well  her  task  considering  the  limitations  of  space  and 
we  are  glad  to  offer  the  results  of  her  labors  in  this 
week's  issue,  with  no  apologies  for  tardiness.  The 
poets  can  wait,  they  are  not  for  the  hour  or  the  day, 
nor  for  the  year,  but  for  life  and  some  of  them  for 
eternity.    The  high  and  dear  little  Mrs.  Savage  has 
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ound  in  Mrs.  Burch,  who  never  saw  her,  a  sym- 
)athetic  sister  poet.    She  writes  : 

I  must  thank  you  for  an  unusual  pleasure  in  having  these 
nanuscripts,  and  I  may  believe  you  will  understand  when 

say  that  I  am  loth  to  return  them.  I  have  worked  lov- 
igly  with  a  strange  consciousness  of  the  spirit  presence  of 
ler,  though  I  had  never  met  her.  It  is  a  unique  experience, 
uite  as  real  to  me  as  matter. 

For  the  sake  of  making  this  very  inadequate  me- 

norial  as  satisfactory  as  possible  to  the  many  friends 

vh.o  loved  her,  we  reprint  below  the  notice  of  her 

vhich  appeared   in   the  issue  of  Unity  mentioned 

ibove,  believing  that  the  song  of  the  Hermit  Thrush 

vill  be  heard  the  more  clearly  by  the  reader  for  these 

idded  songs. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  share  with  us  and  the 
;ditor  of  these  poems,  a  regret  over  the  inevitable 
vivisection  of  many  poems  which  must  here  be  offered 
n  fragments  instead  of  in  their  artistic  completeness, 
'or  Mrs.  Savage  combined  to  a  notable  degree  the 
irtist  and  the  prophet ;  her  lines  sing  as  well  as  thrill. 
Vlrs.  Burch  asks,  "What  am  I  to  do  now  with  the 
)recious  scrap-book?"  Of  course  it  will  be  returned 
0  the  loving  hands  of  the  daughter  who  compiled  it 
md  probably  to  rest  in  that  sacred  obscurity. 

Mrs.  Savage  just  failed  of  making  a  place  for  her- 
lelf  among  the  contemporary  poets  who  were  perhaps 
lever  so  numerous  or  so  fertile  as  now  and  perhaps 
he  missing  was  the  result  of  lack  of  funds  or  push 
•ather  than  lack  of  ability.  This  collection  printed 
intire  would  make  a  dear  volume  that  would  surely 
vin  a  favorite  place  on  many  a  home  table  and  to  a 
"ew  choice  souls  be  the  vade  mecum  "go  with  me"  vol- 
ime,  that  the  old  saints  used  to  delight  in.  But  it  takes 
noney  to  publish  a  volume  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
;uch  a  volume  would  scarcely  pay  for  its  publication, 
"t  would  never  reach  a  place  among  the  "best  sellers." 
(From  Unity  of  April  6th,  1916.) 

During  the  absence  of  the  Senior  Editor  in  Europe 
here  slipped  away  into  the  unseen  an  old-time  friend, 
in  early  and  continuous  contributor  to  Unity,  whose 
luiet  life  frequently  overflowed  into  songs  that 
ioothed  the  heart.  Many  of  them,  if  not  most  of 
hem,  were  permitted  to  first  see  light  and,  what  is 
setter,  to  find  human  hearts,  in  and  through,  the  col- 
umns of  Unity. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stebbins  Savage,  or,  as  she  was  more 
Familiarly  known,  Minnie  Stebbins  Savage,  was  in- 
leed  a  hermit  thrush  singing  her  clear_  songs  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  thicket,  perhaps  reaching  her  sweetest 
lotes  in  the  rain.  Few  of  those  who  heard  the  song, 
:ver  saw  the  singer,  or  seeing  could  suspect  her  to 
3e  the  source  of  the  music,  so  shy,  so  demure,  so  pain- 
fully modest  was  she. 

A  farme^r's  daughter,  a  country  school  teacher,  a 
Dusy  farmer's  wife,  a  diligent  home  maker,  a  faithful 
mother  and  grandmother  was  she.  She  belonged  to  the 
'Cooksville  group"  of  friends  who  used  to  welcome 
:he  Editor  of  Unity  in  the  Janesville  days  so  long 
igo,  after  his  fifteen-mile  ride  across  the  country  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  in  the  village  schoolhouse,  built 
3n  the  little  village  square,  an  hour's  ride  from  the 


nearest  railway  station.  Then  there  came  the  life  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  that  the  children  might  enjoy 
the  university,  and  lastly  she  followed  the  daughter 
and  sons  to  far  off  Boise,  Idaho,  the  daughter  of 
pioneers,  herself  a  pioneer  of  the  spirit. 

She  was  one  of  the  minor  poets  sojourning  on  the 
border  lines  of  mastership.  She  was  almost  a  poet 
who  would  command  the  attention  of  publishers.  It 
has  always  been  our  hope  to  see  her  little  sheaf  of 
verse  worthily  bound  and  made  accessible  to  the  read- 
ing world.  Now  that  she  has  gone  this  may  never 
happen.  Be  that  as  it  may,  her  notes  touched  with 
sweet  simplicity,  oftentimes  pitched  in  the  minor  key, 
have  ministered  to  many.  Unity  has  printed  but 
few  poems  that  went  farther  in  the  way  of  reprint 
recognition  than  her  song  to  the  Whip-poor-will,  pub- 
lished many  years  ago.  It  was  picked  up  by  our 
London  exchanges  and  it  commanded,  as  we  remem- 
ber, the  hearty  appreciation  of  John  W.  Chadwick, 
who  eagerly  asked,  "Who  is  the  author?  Cannot  you 
get  some  more  Hke  that?" 

Perhaps  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  print  a  Mary 
Stebbins  Memorial  Number,  in  which  some  of  her 
songs  will  be  resung.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  glad 
to  print  the  following  lines  sent  us  by  her  Madison 
pastor,  Rev.  F.  A.  Gilmore.  They  were  written  of  the 
little  Unitarian  Church  in  that  city  and  printed  in 
Unity  under  th.e  nom  de  plume  of  "Marion  Lisle," 
behind  which  for  a  while,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
she  concealed  her  identity.  We  can  hardly  realize 
that  this  dear  life,  which  we  were  permitted  to  watch 
from  girlhood  to  her  gray  hairs,  has  slipped  away 
without  saying  "-Good-bye"  and  without  our  more 
timely  hale  and  farewell ! 

THIS  LITTLE  CHURCH  WE  LOVE. 


It  stands  for  truth ;  the  truth  of  God 

Set  forth  in  rock  and  flower, 
Voiced  by  the  sea,  pushed  from  the  sod, 

On-pressing  every  hour ; 
It  stands  for  truth  slow-filtered  through 

The  ages  of  the  past; 
For  truth  that  dawn-like  breaks  to  view 

O'er  reaches  dim  and  vast. 
This  little  church  we  love. 

It  stands  for  faith  in  God  and  life, 

In  nature  and  in  man ; 
For  faith  in  high  and  holy  strife 

'Gainst  error,  bond  or  ban ; 
It  Stands  for  faith  in  dreams  that  lift, 

And  deeds  that  help  the  race. 
For  faith  in  life  beyond  the  rift. 

That  haloes  every  face, 
This  little  church  we  love. 

It  stands  for  love;  the  love  of  all 

Above,  below,  beside; 
The  love  that  knows  nor  great  nor  small, 

But  only  one  whole,  wide 
As  is  God's  universe ;  it  stands 

For  God's  love,  tenderest  good, 
And  brave  Christ-love  that  slowly  bands 

All  man  in  brotherhood, — 
This  little  church  we  love. 

It  stands  for  joyous  fellowship, 

For  uplift,  comfort,  cheer. 
For  widening  thought,  for  better  grip 

Of  duty  far  or  near; 
It  stands  for  all  that's  best  in  us 

Wherever  we  may  roam ; 
We  deem  it  consecrated  thus, 

And  christen  it  "our  home," 
— This  little  church  we  love. 

— Marion  Lisle. 
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"Somewhere  the  day  is  longer, 
Somewhere  the  task  is  done; 
Somewhere  the  heart  is  stronger. 
Somewhere  the  guerdon  won. 

Somewhere  the  load  Is  lifted. 
Close  by  an  open  gate; 
Somewhere  the  clouds  are  rifted, 
Somewhere  the  dear  ones  wait." 


Jane  Lloyd  Jones 

What  a  strenuous  life  was  that  which  closed  its 
earthly  career  last  week  at  Hillside,  Wis.  Hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women  all  over  the  country  who 
look  back  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  their  experience  at 
the  Hillside  Home  School  will  grieve  over  the  news 
of  the  death  of  "Aunt  Jenny,"  one  of  the  two  sisters 
who  estaHished  the  school,  and  maintained  its  unique 
and  successful  career  for  twenty-eight  years. 

But  the  story  of  this  home  farm  school  is  only  one 
chapter  in  the  longer  story  of  these  sixty-nine  striving 
years.  Born  in  the  log  house  in  Ixonia,  Wis.,  she  was 
a  country  scliool  teacher  at  sixteen.  Pleasant  Ridge, 
Mill  Creek,  Upper  and  Lower  Wyoming,  Jonesdale, 
and  Dodge  Valley,  are  some  of  the  district  school  cen- 
ters where  gray-haired  men  and  women  now  remember 
her  as  a  young  teacher.  This  country  school  teaching 
was  punctured  by  terms  of  training  at  the  Albion  Acad- 
emy, Jefferson  Liberal  Institute  and  Spring  Green 
Academy,  then  followed  the  heroic  three  years'  course 
at  the  Platteville  State  Normal  School,  where  the  sis- 
ters boarded  themselves  with  supplies  from  home,  with 
all  the  self-denial  and  over  work  incident  to  such  an 
education. 

Then  began  the  teaching  in  city  schools:  Richland 
Center,  Lancaster,  Janesville,  Sheboygan  and  Eau 
Claire.  At  all  of  these  places  Aunt  Jenny  remained 
long  enough  to  make  lasting  friends  and  to  leave  be- 
hind her  a  record  written  in  the  hearts  of  grateful 
pupils.  These  years  culminated  in  another  interrup- 
tion. In  the  tide  of  her  success  she  broke  off  with 
work  and  was  one  of  the  three  students  in  Miss  Blow's 
Kindergarten  Training  School  in  St.  Louis;  two  rich 
years  were  spent  there.  Then  she  became  herself  a 
trainer  of  kindergarteners,  first  in  connection  with  the 
St.  Paul  high  school  system  and  then  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Oshkosh  State  Normal  School. 

All  this  was  but  preliminary  to  the  life  work  at  the 
old  homestead.  The  Hillside  Home  School  came  into 
being  and  for  twenty-eight  years  occupied  a  unique 
place  among  educational  institutions.  The  graduates 
of  this  school  found  easy  admittance  into  all  the  State 
universities  of  the  middle  west  and  the  eastern  col- 
leges for  women. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  work  of  Jane  Lloyd  Jones 
was  rounded  out,  completed.  She  did  not  leave  her 
work;  her  work  left  her  still  full  of  ambition,  of 


eagerness  to  learn  and  readiness  to  do.  Whatever  the 
commercial  vicissitudes  of  the  Hillside  Home  School 
may  have  been  it  is  no  surprise  that  it  met  the  experi- 
ence common  to  most  private  schools,  its  life  was. 
limited  by  the  life  of  the  founders.  That  it  was 
great  pedagogical  success,  a  beautiful  extension  to 
grateful  fathers  and  mothers,  a  blessed  episode  in  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  city  boys  and  girls  is  admitted  by- 
all  those  acquainted  with  its  career. 

The  bars  of  fate  closed  grimly  round  this  tireless 
spirit.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  remembers  the  sad 
greeting  on  his  return  to  his  vacation  home  at  Tower  ^ 
Hill,  "I  cannot  hear  the  birds  any  more."  But  she 
could  see  them  and  she  cultivated  their  acquaintance, 
was  familiar  with  all  of  them  to  the  end.  The  last  win- 
ter was  spent  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  rooms  adjacent' 
to  the  Lincoln  Centre,  but  the  privileges  of  the  citv 
heretofore  denied  her  were  forbidden  now  by  her 
growing  deafness. 

But  to  the  end  she  was  planning  for  more  work.  She 
had  the  historian's  instinct.    She  was  the  story  teller 
and  story  gatherer  of  the  family,  and  she  purposed  to ' 
give  form  to  the  lore  of  the  log  house  home  and  the 
country  school  house. 

In  the  midst  of  her  plans,  battling  still  with  hard 
circumstances,  she  rested  from  her  labors.  The  part- 
ing words  were  spoken  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
throng  of  tearful  neighbors  by  her  brother,  the  Editor 
of  Unity,  in  the  little  Unity  Chapel  at  Hillside,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  children,  many  of  them  her  grand 
nephews  and  nieces,  showered  the  grave  with  spring 
violets. 

There  is  still  something  coming,  to  Jane  Lloyd 
Jones.  The  books  are  not  balanced  at  death ;  the  uni- 
verse owes  something  more  to  that  dauntless  spirit 
and  in  some  way  the  auditor  of  life  will  see  to  it  that 
the  books  are  accurately  posted.  The  items  beyon/l 
the  reach  of  earthly  accounting  will  all  be  brought  in, 
the  young  hearts  warmed,  the  youthful  minds  quick-! 
ened,  all  the  ideals  awakened,  for  "Aunt  Jenny"  was  an 
idealist,  she  believed  in  the  unattained  and  inspired 
others  to  join  her  in  a  tireless  quest  for  the  unrealized. 
When  this  final  accounting  is  made  the  logic  and 


The  hillside  Home  School 

promise  of  her  favorite  poem  which  was  read  by  her 
coffin  side,  will  be  justified,  Browning's  "Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,"  will  be  made  good. 

And  now  there  only  remains  "Aunt  Nell,"  the  other 
member  of  the  Hillside  Home  School  proprietorship. 
Frail,  very  frail,  very  lonely  but  serenely  waiting  and 
still  loyal  to  the  dream,  pursuing  the  gleam  alon 
which  was  so  long  followed  by  the  twain. 
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Mary  Stebbins  Savage 
1850-1915 

I  have  not  looked  upon  her  face 

Nor  touched  her  hand — 
I  only  know  the  spirit-grace 

And  understand. 

— H.  L.  B. 

ailittle.  memotial  for  "SPne  \Dt)oise  life  tnaia  more 
imphino,  ti)an  poems" 


Or  out  of  its  reach,  if  it  should  stay, 
My  pressing  soul  has  grown. 

and 

O,  to  clasp  this  pure  escaping  Happiness ! 

and 

One  fiat  of  the  universe  is  change. 

To  her  no  day  was  common ;  no  wayside  flower 
failed  to  catch  her  appreciative  glance: 

My   dream   of   Patmos   centers  here 
In  velvet  green  beneath  my  feet. 

and 

There  in  the  fields  where  miracles  are 
Is  the  push  of  growing  wheat. 

again 

Our  late  catalpa's  fragile  flower 

'Neath  foliage  in  cool  retreat, 
Sways  through  this  calm  exalted  hour 

A  mystic  o'er  the  common  street. 

There  are  little  baptisms  and  benedictions  every- 
where in  her  verse,  which  indicate  her  attitude  of 
spirit  toward  Nature  as  a  divine  manifestation : 


and 


and 


Each  bud  unfolding  to  the  light 
God  makes  a  resurrection  flower. 

Through  all  the  universe  it  runs. 
This  vital  wakening  touch  of  God. 

And  chaos  hath  its  tenderness. 


My  song  and  my  soul  are  one,  today. 

IN  LINE 
Across  the  whiteijed  fields  below 

When  birds  call  "sweet"  and  "sweet," 
See  piercing  through  the  last  light  snow 

The  lances  of  the  wheat. 

This  bit  of  tapestry  is  vibrant  with  the  tributes  of 
many  friends.  It  has  line  and  color  and  form  from 
those  who  knew  and  loved  her.  We  have  no  thought 
of  considering  these  song-offerings  in  the  light  of 
criticism,  and  whatever  word  of  introduction  is  used 
is  mellow  with  admiration  for  "the  Hermit  Thrush 
who  poured  forth  her  song  in  her  own  forest  out  of 
the  fulness  of  her  soul" : 

Then  each  golden  hour  is  a  precious  boon 

And  the  song  of  the  thrush  is  understood 
As  it  ripples  late  in  the  afternoon 

From  the  sun-crowned  top  of  the  Cottonwood. 
To  the  little  nest  that  is  far  below 

Fall  the  liquid  notes  of  that  evening  hymn ; 
Not  a  sweeter  place  does  the  singer  know 

Than  the  tiny  home  in  the  shadows  dim, 
*    *    *  * 

As  the  thrush  sings  late  in  the  afternoon 
From  the  sun-crowned  top  of  the  cottonwood. 

Rarely  do  we  find  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  envi- 
roned with  the  common  round  of  daily  toil  through 
many  years  with  so  unsullied  reverence  for  everything 
in  God's  universe.  She  had  the  heart  of  a  trusting 
child  and  a  full-grown  soul  throughout  her  life. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  her  fine  poise  and  purpose,  she 
found  her  "Soul's  Own"  right  at  hand.  Is  it  not  the 
mission  of  Art  to  so  reveal  itself  ? 

"She  was  keenly  alive  to  the  divine  significance  of 
the  fleeting  and  the  transitory,  and  the  divine  messages 
so  interpreted,  fed  and  sustained  her  in  the  trials  of 
life." 

My  song  and  my  soul  are  one,  today ; 
Tomorrow  my  song  is  flown  ; 


The  Whip-Poor-Will  (1885)  published  in  Unity, 
was  picked  up  by  London  exchanges  and  commanded 
hearty  appreciation. 


THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL 


Sent  to  reach  the  heart  of  folly 

'O'er  the  hill 
Faintly  calls  the  melancholy 
Whip-poor-will. 

Like  the  touch  of  cruel  fingers 

Sweeps  again 
O'er  the  heart  this  song  that  lingers 

Long  in  pain. 

What  can  be  the  hidden  meaning 

So  complete 
Of  the  brooding  twilight,  leaning 

Low  and  sweet? 

What  the  vow  but  just  debarring 

Heart  from  joy? 
What  the  factor  love's  hour  marring 

With  alloy? 

O,  to  clasp  this  pure  escaping 

Happiness  ! 
O,  to  pray  the  softly  draping 

Skies  to  bless ! 

But  to  see  the  light,  ne'er  guessing 

That  the  star 
Through  the  depths  of  violet  pressing 

Is  so  far ! 

Not  to  know  such  joy  is  given 

For  the  few 
Who  have  walked  in  tears  and  striven 

To  be  true ! 

All  may  reach  this  bliss  deferring: 

First  to  pain 
Must  each  soul,  God's  will  preferring 

Turn  again. 

Still  unto  the  heart  of  folly 

Q'er  the  hill 
Faintly  calls  the  melancholy 

Whip-poor-will. 
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"The  Stebbins  home  where  Mrs.  Savage  was  born, 
was  built  of  stone  and  was  almost  palatial  in  type.  On 
the  third  floor  was  a  ballroom  where  on  many  festive 
occasions  the  brilliancy  and  culture  of  the  New  Eng- 
land settlers  gathered'  from  countrv  round  to  make 
merry,  in  those  easly  Wisconsin  dav's.  Her  Steinway 
piano  was  one  of  the  first  brought  to  the  country. 
There  were  hills  and  groves  on  this  farm  and  one 
entered  the  grounds  through  a  long  avenue  with  over- 
hanging trees.  It  was  here  Mary  Stebbins  grew  to 
womanhood  and  from  this  home  she  was  married." 


r 


WINDERMERE. 


Limestone,  tinted  soft  and  mellow, 
Yellow-white  or  bleaching  yellow, 

Are  the  walls  of  Windermere ; 
From  its  blackened  chimney  breathing, 
Calmly  lifts  its  smoke  up-wreathing 

Through  this  genial  atmosphere. 

*  *  * 

Each  sequestered  haunt  rejoices 
In  a  wealth  of  youthful  voices 

Passed  but  never  wholly  lost; 
Still  they  cling  in  woodland  bowers. 
Still  they  mingle  with  the  flowers 

That  the  prairie  wind  hath  tossed. 

*  *  * 

Mid  advancing  and  receding 
Destinies,  and  never  heeding. 

Broods  the  homestead  free  from  strife; 
Like  a  shell  beside  the  ocean 
Echoing  the  vast  emotion 

And  the  mystery  of  life. 

Yesterday  was  joy;  and  sorrow 
Comes  today;  farewell  tomorrow; 

All  man's  history  is  here. 
With  the  later  sunshine  falling 
And  a  voice  God's  blessing  calling 

On  the  roofs  of  Windermere 
1882. 

"Centennial  year  she  was  married  to  Edwin  P. 
Savage,  a  most  genial,  kindly,  lovable  man,  and  they 
went  on  a  trip  to  Philadelphia.  Three  sons  and  a 
daughter  were  born  to  them,  a  son  dying  in  infancy. 
'A  farmer's  daughter,  a  country  school  teacher,  a  busy 
farmer's  vvife,  a  dilligent  home-maker,  a  faithful 
mother  and  grandmother  was  she.'  Her  kindly  sym- 
pathy went  out  to  the  rural  life  about  her  and  with 
the  ever-ready  hand  and  the  illuminating  word,  she 
was  a  constant  uplift  to  the  community."  She  was 
poet  laureate  of  the  Home  Comings  of  the  old  settlers 
for  many  years,  and  every  June  her  heart  spoke  its 
message  to  the  old  friends  and  neighbors  assembled 
at  Palmyra,  Wisconsin  ;  if  she  could  not  be  present 
friends  read  her  lines  for  her  and  they  are  part  of  the 
history  of  the  splendid  pioneers  of  that  great  state. 


As  time  went  by  they  moved  from  the  farm  to 
Madison  that  the  children  might  have  University  train- 
ing. One  of  her  friends  says,  "she  was  a  lovely  mother, 
and  in  all  her  family  you  feel  her  beautiful  spirit." 
The  world  is  richer  that  by  her  strength  of  character, 
no  personal  ambition  lured  her  from  the  place  she 
occupied  so  flawlessly  as  wife  and  friend  and  mother. 
She  had  her  dreams,  she  loved  music,  composed  a 
little,  was  tender  and  friendly,  kept  abreast  of  the 
progress  of  the  times,  and  withal  was  balanced  in  her 
ideals. 

Her  contributions  covered  a  long  period,  dating  al- 
most from  the  founding  of  Unity  and  continuing  till 
she  slipped  quietly,  into  the  Unseen,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  while  her  lifelong  friend,  the  senior  Editor 
of  Unity,  was  on  the  Peace  Ship  sojourning  in  an- 
other land.  On  his  return  he  said :  "We  can  scarcely 
realize  that  this  dear  life  which  we  were  permitted  to 
watch  from  girlhood  to  gray  hairs,  has  slipped  away 
without  saying  •  'Good-bye,'  and  without  our  more 
timely  'Hail  and  Farewell !'  "  Iq  her  own  words  to  a 
friend 

Love  will  not  let 
The  hearts  that  knew  her  loveliness,  forget; 
And  she  will  go  love-crowned  unto  the  end. 

TRANSMIGRATION. 


Dear,  fragrant  ashes  heaping  'neath  my  hand, 
Can  you  forget  that  you  have  been  a  rose? 

God's  impress  rested  on  you;  He  had  planned 
The  beauty  it  was  yours  to  disclose; 

What  once  the  Great  Seal  touches— does  it  hold 

That  touch  for  aye,  its  richness  to  infold? 

Beloved,  I  am  wondering  if  a  cell 
Could  tarry  with  your  spirit  year  by  year, 

And  love  it  not,  or  loving,  miss  the  spell 
Of  Uiat  it  loved,  adrift  in  any  sphere; 

The  "choir  invisible"  we  join  may  reach 

Yet  finer  harmonies  than  we  dare  teach. 

One  fiat  of  the  universe  is  change; 

Might  not  a  grateful  spirit  recompense 
The  dust  it  scatters  free  to  rearrange 

With  heightened  impetus  toward  sentience? 
Conceive  an  atom  climbing  unto  soul ; 
Hath  not  our  God  breathed  life  into  the  whole? 

O  Comrade !    All  things  seem  more  precious  now 
Since  you  have  wrapped  you  in  the  Vast  Unknown ; 

Perhaps  we  are  but  softly  learning  how 
The  transmigration  of  the  soul  has  grown 

To  mean  an  influence  radiating  far, 

Yet  thralling  not  its  freed  initial  star. 

Easter  and  The  Path  Through  the  Sagebrush. 

Two  of  her  late  poems  command  attention.  One 
has  the  sweep  of  Infinitude  and  the  other  is  as  con- 
crete and  vivid  as  a  framed  Remington.  And  while 
her  lines  entitled  Easter  *  carry  the  soul  farther, 
The  Path  Through  the  Sagebrush  has  perhaps 
the  most  complete  expression,  finished  and  well- 
nigh  without  flaw,  of  anything  she  has  done.  It 
has  the  charm  and  strength  of  the  actual;  a  vivid 
solitary  thing  whose  arid  waste  partakes  of  the  wanton 
luxury  of  Nature  left  at  some  stage  of  evolution.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  scene-painting  in  literature  than 
this  easy,  simple  putting  of  unattractive  barrenness 
which  she  has  glorified  with  a  soul. 
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THE  PATH  THROUGH  THE  SAGEBRUSH. 


You  do  not  know  the  sagebrush,  and  the  hills? 
The  heaped  and  hollowed  sand  that  frets  the  sky 
With  barren  front?     The  river-beds  gone  dry 
At  ever  lower  levels?    Waste  that  fills 
The  ragged  space  between  ?    And  ruthless  heat 
That  makes  the  thin  air  quiver,  and  retreat? 

You  do  not  know  the  clumped  growth  interknit 
With  burning  sand?    The  Ishmael  plant,  so  lean 
It  sucks  volcanic  ash  for  ashen  green? 

You  have  not  caught  the  pungent  breath  of  it? 

You  have  not  felt  the  strange,  compelling  stress 

Of  this  persistent,  haunting  loneliness? 

The  wind  is  here ;  the  great  sun  and  the  stars 
Drop  their  impartial  charity  of  light 
On  this  wild  place,  with  captivating  flight 

Of  many-tinted  shadows  o'er  the  scars 

That  mark  the  tragic  changes  of  a  past 

Lost  in  the  early  dawn  of  things,  at  last. 

There  is  no  sign  of  man,  except  a  path 
That  enters  at  the  east,  and  passes  west 
Until  the  sky-line  cuts  it  from  the  rest. 

What  lies  beyond  may  copy  what  eye  hath 

Of  this  supremely  desolated  land. 

With  one  small,  green  oasis,  cupped  in  sand. 

Behold  the  path  is  empty,  sky  to  sky; 

The  hills  lift  into  mountains,  drop  to  hills; 

The  sagebrush  clumps  and  scatters  where  it  wills  ; 
No  hint  of  destination  greets  the  eye; 
We  only  know  the  realm  of  man  is  near 
Because  this  thread  of  beaten  sand  is  here. 

1912. 

"The  very  first  line  has  such  marvelous  perspective 
—is  so  elemental  and  out-of-doors — so  big  a  thing  and 
plendidly  expressed." 

EASTER 


The  years  drift  over  Cavalry  like  rain ; 
Yet  still  the  vision  of  the  Christ  is  there. 
As  constant  as  the  stars,  and  wondrous  fair; 

But  on  the  war-vexed  sea  and  gory  plain 

Behold  again  the  sweet  Christ-spirit  slain. 
Rejected  as  of  old,  and  crucified. 
The  brutal  spear  of  hate  thrust  through  its  side, 

And  underneath  a  dark  and  shameful  stain. 

Lo,  every  year  of  all  the  drift  has  brought 
Its  nature  miracles  with  promise  fraught, 
Its  hope  of  immortality  reborn ; 
But  now  we  wait  a  widened  Easter  Morn : 
God's  sure  recurrent  grace  in  His  Great  Plan, 
The  resurrection  of  the  Christ  in  man. 

Many  years  ago  when  our  beloved  hymn  writer, 
^.  L.  Hosmer,  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  were  en  route  to 
Europe,  Mr.  Jones  showed  him  a  manuscript,  the  first 
)ne  Mary  Stebbins  Savage  submitted  to  Unity,  and 
ogether  they  decided  to  publisfi  the  lines,  which  be- 
;an : 

What  a  charm 

Does  this  calm  and  holy  sunshine 
Give  the  farm ! 

Along  about  this  time  another  of  our  hymn  writers, 
he  devout  and  devoted  J.  V.  Blake,  wrote  the  follow- 
ng  Hnes  on  the  occasion  of  meeting  Mrs.  Savage: 

We  met :  few  words :  at  last 
I  said,  The  time  is  past. 

Good-bye.    Then  laid  she  in  my  hand  her  hand. 
It  was  as  rugged  as  a  cable  strand. 
Firm,  forcible  and  strong. 
And  labor  hardened  long. 

A  shock  of  song  that  touch 

Shot  through  me :   O,  not  such 

As  her  sweet  lines  had  breathed  on  me  before ; 


A  martial  lay  of  strength  that  strode  me  o'er; 
An  ■  epic,  and  no  less. 
Of  simple  faithfulness. 

Poems  sweet,  tender,  rare, 
As  delicate  and  spare 

As  tendrils,  beautiful  and  blithe  and  bright, 
Ye  cannot  equal  in  your  wildest  flight. 
With  powers  of  sea  and  land 
The  poem  of  that  hand. 

J.  V.  Blake. 

It  seems  appropriate  here  to  give  a  very  satisfying 
hymn-poem  from  her  pen  during  the  last  year  of  her 
life.  It  is  adapted  to  our  modern  hymnology  in  both 
thought  and  construction  and  can  be  sung  to  any  long 
meter  tunes,  such  as  Hebron,  Ward,  etc.  This  new 
hymn  should  find  ready  acceptance  and  use : 

THE  IMPLIED  FAITH 


God  is  not  helpless  in  a  place 
Where  none  have  heard  of  Christ  or  creed. 

For  life  itself  can  fill  with  grace 
Of  heavenly  love,  a  human  deed. 

I  dare  to  think  a  dream  of  good 

Is  native  unto  all  mankind, 
And  that  the  call  to  brotherhood 

Comes  home  to  us  on  every  wind. 

Put  by  the  poor  idolatry 

Of  cunning  scheme  and  tyrant  might; 
His  is  the  crowning  heresy 

Who  doubts  the  majesty  of  right. 
1915. 

Following  is  a  group  of  unpublished  War  Poems, 
which  indicate  the  suffering  sympathy  which  has  be- 
come so  intensified  since  she  too 

Has  wrapped  her  in  the  Vast  Unknown. 
They  were  written  jniscellaneously  during  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  present  war: 

Where  is  the  youth  of  Europe, 

Mothers  of  Men? 
When  will  these  stricken  races 

Flower  again? 

What  is  a  nation's  commerce 

Purchased  with  life? 
Half  of  its  promised  manhood 

Lost  in  the  strife! 

AT  MARNE. 


Perhaps  the  cup  of  water  borne 

To  him  who  fell  as  foe 
Upon  the  battle-field  of  Marne 

A  month  or  two  ago 
Was  given  in  the  name  of  Man 

And  not  the  name  of  Christ ; 
But,  sever  from  the  gift,  who  can, 

The  life  he  sacrificed. 

STRENGTH. 


"We  are  strong,"  say  the  threatening  gods  of  war. 

Deeming  the  world  at  their  feet; 
And  there  in  the  fields  where  miracles  are 

Is  the  push  of  growing  wheat! 

"We  are  strong,"  say  the  lordly  sons  of  men, 

Fast-sailing  outside  the  bars ; 
And  over  their  heads  and  beyond  their  ken 

Is  the  march  of  still,  sure  stars ! 

"We  are  strong,"  say  the  masters,  Greed  and  Power, 

As  they  crowd  the  sore  oppressed ; 
And  Truth  and  Right  and  Justice  tower 

Aflame  in  the  human  breast! 
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Whatever  the  might  of  nations  may  be, 

Whatever  the  Master's  plan, 
Resistless  as  Life  in  the  great-space-sea 

Come  the  sovereign  Rights  of  Man ! 

Let  love  of  country  lift  on  high 
As  reverent  as  a  prayer 

God  give  us  patriots  to  match  the  stars 
That  light  its  field  of  blue 


THE  RED,  RED  ROSE. 


O,  shaken  rose ! 
O  rose  whose  blood-red  petals  fall 
In  sudden  scarlet  flame 
O'er  Europe's  breast  today! 
O  petals  fed  with  blood, 
The  life-blood  of  a  million  sons  of  men! 
O  cruel  heart  of  hidden  yellow  gold ! 
O  slim  starved  avenue  of  life, — 
Life,  free,  and  large,  and  myriad! 
O  slender  stem  that  sucked  with  such  great  pain 
Its  meagre  fill  of  God ! 

When  will  the  soil  which  holds  your  failing  root 

Grow  sick  and  cast  it  forth  ? 

Shall  Truth  not  flower. 

And  bloom  of  heaven  possess  the  earth? 

Shall  justice  not  attain  the  loyalty  of  men. 

And  might  acknowledge  sovereignty  of  right? 

There  is  a  blossom  at  the  heart  of  things;— 

All  life  unfolding  unto  God, 

And  this  shall  drop  your  scarlet  into  gray 

And  scatter  you  in  ashes  by  the  way, 

O  red,  red  rose ! 

May,  1915. 

A  PRAYER. 


Thou  art,  O  God,  the  primal  Mother-heart. 

Great  tenderness  can  trace  its  right  to  be 

Across  the  mighty  aeons  back  to  thee 
So  wide  the  gates  of  vision  draw  apart. 

As  from  a  softened  sky  the  dim  stars  start 
Let  gentle  truth  rise  from  the  dusky  sea, 
Or  drop  from  sighing  winds  or  sweep  the  lea 

In  kiss  of  melting  snow,  man's  way  to  chart. 

'Tis  thy  compulsion  in  the  souls  of  men 
That  shapes  the  larger  destinies  of  all ; 
Let  monarchs  crowned  with  care,  heed  thy  still  call. 

And  nations  band  in  brotherhood  again. 

O  bring  us  forth  to  peace  on  every  shore 
Teach  us  to  love;  LET  THERE  BE  WAR  NO  MORE. 
Nov.,  1914. 

NEUTRALITY. 


Behold  the  billows  run  like  waving  hair 
That  strays  far  up  the  land,  or  whips  the  beach 
With  little  wisps  of  sound,  to  mingle  each 

Long  silver  strand  with  threads  of  sunshine  fair. 

And  tempt  the  souls  of  men.    It  is  a  snare 

For  those  who  worship  strength ;  you  cannot  teach 
The  heart  to  fear  whfen  days  like  this  beseech 

The  lured  to  come  and  every  danger  share. 

But  underneath  the  calm,  the  wrestler  waits 
To  test  the  race;  to  twist  the  fear  of  all 
Into  a  traitor's  horn  and  sound  a  call 

That  strength  can  not  resist;  men  tempt  the  fates 
And  do  great  deeds ;  so  o'er  the  mighty  sea 
God  giveth  them  almost  the  mastery. 

Jan.,  1915. 

THE  APPROACH. 


O  cruel  Pain,  crush  not  my  aching  heart ! 

This  battlefield  has  been  resigned  to  Death; 
All  anguish  and  dismay  have  drawn  apart. 

The  last  to  die  has  yielded  up  his  breath. 


Loose  your  hard  grip  and  let  me  search  this  ground 
O'er  which  the  hurricane  of  war  has  passed 

Until  the  face  of  my  strong  son  is  found; 
It  would  be  noble  to  the  very  last. 

The  mimic  marble  of  that  human  clay 
Must  tempt  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  dawn  • 

Release  me,  Pain,  and  let  me  go  my  way 
Ere  yet  Night's  tears  from  his  white  brow  are  gone. 

How  is  it  I  can  wait  until  the  blue 

Has  deepened  to  the  edges  of  the  sky? 

My  feet  refuse  to  take  the  road  anew 

With  him,  my  son,  my  strong  son,  lying  nigh. 

Pain  sucks  my  courage,  sucks  it  as  a  wine; 

I  sink  to  Mother-Earth  and  clutch  her  breast. 
I  rise  and  search  the  heavens  for  a  sign; 

The  light  of  day  is  on  the  mountain  crest. 

Then  lo,  far  off  there  comes  a  winging  bird 
As  if  the  ether  oped  to  let  it  through, 

And  all  the  wild  depths  of  my  soul  are  stirred 

By  ghastly  dreams  that  haunt  me,  coming  true. 

Now  you,  O  Pain,  have  done  your  last  and  worst; 

The  vulture  sweeps  across  my  path  to  him; 
Our  earth  is  lost  in  chaos,  as  at  first 

And  outraged  heaven  is  far  away,  and  dim! 

What  can  war  give  to  take  my  strong  son's  place? 

When  will  this  awful  crime  of  nations  cease? 
God  made  us  one;  we  are  the  human  race; 

And  these,  our  agonies,  are  prayers  for  peace! 


A  SHADOWY  COURT. 


In  eagle  flight  the  bird-craft  ride  the  air, 
Their  ruthless  talons  set  to  rend  a  foe; 
Strange  schools  of  craft  infest  the  sea  below 
To  spread  fresh  terror  in  the  deep;  the  blare 
Of  war  is  over  land  and  main;  aware 
The  great  world  waits  new  horrors ;  blow  for  blow 
Mad  nations  strike,  until  the  cup  of  woe 
The  human  race  must  drink  brims  everywhere 
With  tragic  ill;  yet  through  this  monstrous  din 

There  comes  the  strength  of  silence,  and  a  dream 
That  haunts  the  people  still :  a  vision  thin 

The  picture  of  a  Court  where  just  men  seem 
To  settle  all;  beyond  this,  where  we  kneel 
The  Bar  of  God,  our  Court  of  Last  Appeal. 

After  her  long  beautiful  life  of  service,  we  find 
these  lines  at  the  end  of  her  scrap-book : 

Peace  in  the  light  of  sunset. 

Peace  to  each  heart  that  grieves. 

And  a  drift  of  days  as  fragrant 
As  a  bed  of  autumn  leaves. 

1915.  Harriet  Lake-Burch. 


Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  thee,  the  ineffable  Name? 
Builder  and  maker,  thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands! 
What,  have  fear  of  change  fronj  thee  who  art  ever  the 
same  ? 

Doubt  that  thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  thy  power  ex- 
pands ? 

There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !    What  was,  shall  live  as 
before ; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound ; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good 
more ; 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round. 

Abt  Vogler.  — Robert  Broivning. 
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Inter-America 

A  New  Monthly  Magazine  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

International  misunderstandings  are  all  too  fre- 
quently the  product  of  inability  of  the  public  to  un- 
derstand the  language,  and  hence  the  points  of  view 
Df  the  other  parties  to  the  disputes.  We  can't  all  speak 
me  language  so  the  difficulty  cannot  be  entirely  re- 
lieved, but  anything  which  makes  it  easier  for  the 
nembers  of  the  family  of  nations  to  understand  each 
jther  is  welcome  indeed. 

Such  an  agency  is  the  new  monthly,  Inter- America, 
;he  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  May  1,  1917. 
Its  object  is  to  foster  the  community  of  interests  of 
:he  reading  public  of  both  American  continents — an 
;nd  not  to  be  achieved  by  forcing  the  ideas  of  both 
nto  an  "international  language,"  but  by  presenting 
:he  leading  current  discussions  of  matters  of  public 
nterest  to  the  people  of  the  other  continent  by  means 
)f  translation.  One  month  the  most  important  Amer- 
can  articles  appearing  originally  in  Spanish  and  Por- 
uguese  will  be  reprinted  in  English,  the  next  the  lead- 
ng  English  discussions  will  appear  in  a  Spanish  edi- 
:ion.  "Inter-America  will  thus  come  to  be  an  organ  of 
ntellectual  transfusion  between  Americans  who  speak 
iifferent  languages." 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  constructive  work 
:or  the  promotion  of  peace  by  lessening  the  opportuni- 
ies  for  misunderstanding  will  welcome  this  attempt  to 
)pen  for  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  both  conti- 
lents  the  ideas  of  both.  Careful  choice  of  the  articles 
;o  be  published  can  make  this  an  agency  which  by 
he  contrasted  view  points  presented  will  not  fail  to 
)e  met  by  a  large  demand  and  an  increasing  influence. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  editors  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  include  not  only  those  discussions  of  general 
irinciples  which  by  their  synthesis  of  a  wide  range 
)f  facts  show  the  fundamental  unity  of  interest  of 
;he  peoples  of  the  new  world,  but  that  they  may  also 
nclude  the  serious  discussions  of  the  controversial 
natters  which  on  occasion  will  agitate  public  opinion 
n  both  continents. 

Good  understanding  is  not  brought  by  closing  our 
;yes  to  our  points  of  difference,  but  by  a  sharp  but 
irank  clash  of  opinion  preceding  adjustments  by  rea- 
sonable compromise.  It  would  of  course  be  inadvisa- 
ble to  open  the  pages  of  such  a  magazine  to  the  dia- 
xibes  which  too  often  appear  in  all  countries  to  stir 
:he  local  patriotism ;  but  a  frank  confronting  of  the 
ssue  as  the  other  party  sees  it,  will  often  induce  the 
idoption  of  a  less  categorical  attitude  by  the  public 
:han  is  possible  when  all  the  argument  presented  is 
3X  parte.  If  we  are  to  understand  each  other  better, 
we  need  to  discuss  our  points  of  difference  as  well 
is  the  things  on  which  we  are  already  of  one  opinion. 

At  the  present  moment,  for  example,  we  need  a 
:oncise,  trenchant  statement  of  both  sides  of  the  case 
igainst  Nicaragua  decided  by  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice,  especially  since  by  dictum  at  least 
the  opinion  cast  doubt  vipon  the  propriety  of  our  treaty 
recently  concluded.  We  need  a  good  statement  of 
the  Columbian  point  of  view  concerning  our  proposed 
treaty  and  a  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  the  South 
American  Republics  in  the  war. 

There  will  be  included,  as  is  shown  by  the  first 
number,  selected  articles  on  economic  lines,  discus- 


sions of  civic  advancement,  sociology,  history,  re- 
ligion, and  the  fine  arts.  The  selection  of  the  first  num- 
ber is  representative  of  the  best  standards  of  American 
contemporary  journalism,  and  gives  earnest  of  the 
adoption  of  an  editorial  policy  which  should  assure 
the  magazine  a  wide  popularity.  The  wideness  of  the 
range  of  choice  is  only  an  indication  of  the  wideness 
of  the  field  in  which  better  appreciation  of  each  other 
may  be  cultivated  among  the  American  peoples. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones. 


Yet  Not  Alone! 


Often  it  is  asked,  "What  is  it  that  makes  me  feel 
so  lonely?  Frequently  it  seems  as  if  there  were  none 
in  the  whole  world  for  me  to  be  really  at  home  with." 
Nor  is  this  revelation  of  loneliness  confined  to  those 
who  are  mostly  separated  from  their  fellow-beings, 
or  who  perchance  remember  overt  acts  which  naturally 
lead  to  a  vivid  and  persistent  feeling  of  detachment. 
The  maiden  in  her  virginal  sweetness,  the  boy  look- 
ing most  nobly  forward,  the  man  who  has  tactfully 
and  wholesomely  achieved,  the  mother  with  her  pros- 
perous little  flock,  these,  as  well  as  the  obviously  dis- 
appointed, the  afflicted,  the  degraded,  are  as  apt  to 
express  themselves  similarly,  and  so  often  that  one 
is  almost  forced  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  indeed 
an  impassable  gulf  between  every  human  individuality 
and  every  other  one  this  side  the  grave. 

Seemingly,  Professor  Josiah  Royce  would  have  ex- 
plained this  by  saying  that,  just  because  of  the 
"uniqueness"  which  necessarily  enters  into  the  differ- 
entiation of  an  individuality  from  every  other,  the 
consciousness  of  being  alone  arises,  and  remains  more 
or  less  vivid,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  uniqueness 
involved.  That  the  feeling  of  loneliness  differs  in  dif- 
ferent people  irrespective  of  the  sort  of  life  they  actu- 
ally live  would  seem  in  a  way  to  support  this  view. 

At  any  rate,  the  feeling  of  detachment  and  loneli- 
ness does  constitute  a  serious  fact  of  human  experi- 
ence, one  that  is  the  source  of  so  much  misery  that 
nothing  too  great  can  be  attempted  to  alleviate  it,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  have  learned  something  of  its 
real  significance  and  still  have  the  heart  to  try  to  offer 
the  balm  so  evidently  needed. 

The  origin  of  the  spirit's  deep  and  abiding  loneli- 
ness would  seem  to  be  this :  In  the  growth  of  our 
own  unique  individuality,  the  particular  Self  elements 
have  so  outstripped  the  growth  of  the  universal  char- 
acteristics, and  this  makes  it  necessary  for  the  latter 
to  be  cultivated  and  vividly  realized  before  the  fact 
of  separateness  and  all  its  concomitant  feeling  of  lone- 
liness can  disappear.  It  is  indeed  the  undue  persist- 
ence of  the  as  yet  not  fully  developed  personality 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  comforting  fellowship ;  it 
is  the  arrest  of  development  at  just  the  point  where 
the  primary  ego  is  about  to  give  way  to  the  secondary 
alter  that  is  chiefly  to  be  seen ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  indi- 
viduality still  buried  in  its  natural  matrix  of  selfish 
predilections  and  propensities,  with  little  or  no  vision 
beyond  the  present  hour.  Hence,  the  never  ceasing 
need,  in  fact  the  imperative  need,  that  each  human 
spirit  shall  find  some  means  by  which  it  can  emerge 
from  its  cluttered  and  cumbered  sphere  of  detached 
selfhood  into  one  of  realized  companionship,  the  one 
in  which  love  for  everyone  as  well  as  for  particular 
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individuals  shall  prevail ;  in  which  the  giving  of  service 
rather  than  the  receiving  of  it,  the  bearing  of  burdens 
without  complaint  or  un-cheer.  the  being  all  possible  in 
order  to  be  more  to  everybody  else,  the  carrying  of 
sympathy  rather  than  the"  demanding  of  it — into  the 
sphere,  in  fact,  where  all  this  shall  become  supremely 
the  law  of  life  and  of  growth  and  of  undying  reali- 
zation. 

As  to  the  way  this  emergency  from  loneliness  into 
satisfying  companionship  is  to  be  effected,  there  is 
but  one  way  that  has  yet  proven  to  be  entirely  of 
value.  This  is  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  per- 
sistent idealistic  endeavor  to  keep  before  one's  mind 
as  constantly  as  possible,  and  with  a  determined  pur- 
pose to  realize  that  cannot  be  thwarted,  just  that  kind 
of  completed  Self  that  one  really  wants  to  be,  until 
eventually  the  whole  inner  being  constructively  re- 
sponds and  realizes  the  desired  end  upon  which  atten- 
tion has  been  so  definitely  and  so  determinedly  fixed. 
This  is  the  idealizing  process  of  emancipation  upon 
which  every  lonely  spirit  may  confidently  rely  as  be- 
ing of  primary  and  permanent  use. 

Then,  the  primary  idealizing  process  of  projecting 
the  lonely  spirit  upon  its  satisfactory  way,  may  be 
helped  unmeasurably  by  an  equally  persistent  cultiva- 
tion of  an  everyday  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  hu- 
manly best.  Quite  commonly  everything  has  conspired 
to  promote  the  opposite  from  what  is  wanted.  Prac- 
tical life,  especially  its  rivalries  and  conflicts,  usually 
serves  but  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  loneliness,  rather 
than  the  reverse.  Hence  to  find  a  way  to  neutralize 
and  overcome  this,  every  opportunity  of  legitimate 
approach  to  our  fellows  should  be  recognized  and  cul- 
tivated. The  feeling  of  loneliness  can  seldom  persist 
against  the  influence  of  a  vividly  conscious  ideal  of 
true  fellowship,  supported  by  legitimate  attempts  to 
practice  what  we  crave,  whenever  possible.  Perfect 
love  of  our  fellows  casteth  out  loneliness  as  well  as 
fear;  and  purposive  advance  of  the  right  sort  helps 
immeasurably. 

Here  then  is  the  preparation  for  the  revelation  of 
the  full  meaning  of  the  choice  companionship  in  the 
Father's  world  which  most  of  us  so  pathetically  need. 
Really  to  let  the  "imprisoned  splendor"  of  our  deeper, 
nobler,  sweeter,  ideal-loving,  abiding  Selves,  fullv  to 
emerge  from  their  graves  in  the  midst  of  their  mate- 
riality, their  weight  of  woe,  their  unfaith,  their  painful 
hopelessness — freely  to  let  our  souls  rise  up  in  majesty 
to  meet  the  Great  Soul  in  all  its  own  graciousness,  this 
it  is  which  finally  will  attach  us  so  firmly  to  the  Uni- 
versal Household,  that  our  natural  loneliness  will  be 
resolved  and  dissipated  even  in  the  companionship  of 
those  who  love  God  with  all  their  mind  and  heart  and 
their  neighbor  as  themselves. 

Reliance  upon  anything  else  than  this  divine  way  of 
emergence  from  the  immature,  or  decrepit,  or  painful, 
into  the  satisfying  consciousness  of  growth  toward 
maturity  and  of  fullness  of  worth  and  grace,  is  for 
the  lonely  soul  simply  putting  off  the  hour  of  blessed 
realization  uselessly.  It  is  the  divine  privilege  of 
everyone  who  is  at  all  normal  to  find  this  appointed 
way  out  from  the  dark  tomb  of  persistent  loneliness, 
into  the  sunlight  of  universal  recognition  and  compan- 
ionship. It  is  likewise  the  divine  privilege  of  all  to 
show  to  the  world  that,  having  found  this  glorious 
way,  we  would  have  every  soul  that  still  feels  detached 
and  lonely  also  walk  therein,  even  up  from  its  dark- 
ness into  the  Light.    In  this  is  the  truth,  in  this  is  the 


way,  in  this  is  the  Life,  that  assuages  where  all  else 
fails.    The  lonely  spirit  finds  just  here,  too,  that  it 
can  affirm  as  its  very  own  even  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
appears  to  be  otherwise.  Yet,  I  am  not  alone! 
Camden,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker,  M.  D. 


A  Call  for  Statesmanship 

To  the  Editor  of  Unity: 

While  a  large  part  of  world  activity  seems  to  be  the 
systematic  creation  of  misery  and  the  palliation  of 
that  misery.  H.  G.  Wells  asserts :  "The  vast  burden 
of  the  combatants  is  not  really  producing  any  remedial 
mental  action  at  all  and  will  not  do  so  unless  we  get 
much  more  thoroughly  to  work  on  the  thinking  out 
process."  Next  week  a  little  conference  will  be  held 
near  New  York  to  consider  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States.  No  subject  could  be  more  oppor- 
tune. The  names  of  Chas.  E.  Hughes,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  and  Oswald  G.  Villard  are  among  the  seven 
eminent  men  who  have  signed  the  invitation.  Miss 
Jane  Addams  is  one  of  the  promised  guests  ;  evidently 
there  will  be  varied  elements  and  "the  thinking  out 
process"  for.  these  Americans  at  least  will  not  wait 
until  we  have  half-muddled  through  a  war  that  may 
remain  a  stalemate. 

As  the  awful  expenditure  of  money  and  energy  ad- 
vances day  by  day,  sober  minds  are  asking  the  mean- 
ing of  a  war  which  the  New  Republic  declares  has 
become  almost  exclusively  a  matter  of  comparative 
attrition.  The  editorials  in  the  issue  of  May  19,  on 
"Greater  Than  Victory"  and  "Competitive  Annihila- 
tion," should  be  read  by  all  who  dare  to  face  the  act- 
ual, solemn  facts.  These  claim  that  unless  Russia 
can  wage  effective  war,  "The  war  certainly  can  not 
•be  won  by  armies.  .  .  .  The  final  victory  must  be 
won  by  diplomacy.  .  .  .  The  submission  of  terms 
of  peace  which  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  acceptance 
by  eastern  Europe  as  a  prospectively  permanent  settle- 
ment would  be  worth  more  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
than  another  two  millions  of  trained  soldiers  and  a 
new  fleet  of  merchant  shipping."  Said  a  former  ca)bi- 
net  officer,  Mr.  Walter  Fisher,  but  a  few  days  since: 
"The  presentation  by  the  allied  powers  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  and  perhaps  the  neutral  na- 
tions, of  a  plan  of  international  reorganization 
would  be  worth  more  than  millions  of  men  on  the 
fighting  lines  in  France."  Both  writers  agree  that 
such  statements  would  powerfully  affect  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  Central  Powers.  "Let  the  Allies," 
says  the  New  Republic,  "abandon  their  past  insistence 
upon  an  absolute  military  decision  as  a  condition  of 
peace  and  the  result  will  be  a  rapidly  progressive 
diminution  of  the  military  morale  of  Central  Europe." 
It  maintains  that  the  initiative  should  come  from 
President  Wilson,  as  our  entrance  into  the  war  proves 
"our  willingness  to  participate  in  the  guaranties  for  a 
supernational  political  and  economic  organization." 
He  should  now  take  up  with  Great  Britain.  France 
and  Italy  "the  question  of  a  new  and  more  explicit 
definition  of  peace  terms."  The  editor  fails  to  see 
how  the  situation  can  be  saved  "u'nless  Mr.  Wilson' 
seeks  for  a  peace  by  means  of  diplomacy,  irrespective 
of  a  military  decision  and  based  on  an  organization  for 
joint  security,  while  at  the  same  time  .  .  even  in- 
tensifying his  preparations  for  fighting.  Such  a  set- 
tlement can  not  be  achieved  merely  by  working  for 
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/ictory.  Victory  itself  can  best  be  obtained  by  work- 
ing for  the  settlement." 

The  latest  telegram  from  Petrograd  declares  that  it 
iS  "necessary  that  the  Allies  should  revise  their  war 
Dbjects  as  stated  in  the  reply  to  President  Wilson" 
(Jan.  10). 

Evidently  the  world's  salvation  depends  far  more  on 
statesmanship  at  this  juncture  than  it  does  on  money, 
munitions  or  men. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Boston,  May  22. 


'•The  World's  Greatest  Heresy" 

The  thought  uppermost  in  our  minds  today  is  the 
war.  Do  you  know  how  that  disaster  might,  among 
Dther  ways,  be  conceived?  One  might  conceive  it  in 
terms  of  a  magic  lantern,  the  frightful  occurrences 
Df  the  war  corresponding  to  the  picture  of  the  screen. 
But  there  is  no  picture  on  the  screen  unless,  far  back 
behind  the  dark  in  the  shaft  of  the  lantern,  there  is 
1  slide.  The  heart  of  every  individual  man  and  woman 
in  the  world  contains  the  slide.  The  hideous  war  is 
3nly  an  eject  and  an  enlargement  of  something  that 
ill  of  us  carry  in  our  bosoms. 

If  anger,  resentment,  vindictiveness,  passion  did  not 
exist  in  the  soul  of  the  individual,  there  would  be  no 
Zeppelins  or  howitzers  or  torpedoes  in  air  and  earth 
and  sea.  If,  in  our  personal  Hfe,  reason  were  always 
and  passion  were  never  the  sovereign,  there  could  be 
no  international  death  grapple  

The  world's  greatest  heresy  is  not  any  of  the  so- 
called  heresies  which  used  to  be  and  still  are  perse- 
cuted. It  is  something  else.  It  is  that  notion  that 
the  average  man  rarely  challenges  but  against  which 
the  saints  and  sages  of  all  generations  and  all  climes 
have  protested — the  notion,  namely,  that  you  can  make 
things  less  disagreeable  for  yourself  by  making  them 
more  disagreeable  for  the  people  who  displease  you. 
We  deck  the  notion  out  with  a  gaudy  wardrobe  of 
fine  phrases  such  as  "standing  up  for  our  rights,"  or 
"for  the  right,"  "giving  people  what  they  deserve," 
"curbing  evil  doers,"  etc.  But  it  all  amounts  to  the 
presupposition  that  the  only  way  to  get  people  to  act 
as  you  wish  them  to  is  to  frighten  them  and  that  we 
are  sure  to  frighten  them  when  we  do  or  threaten 
disagreeable  things ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  constant  and 
clamorous  refutations  of  experience,  to  this  crude  no- 
tion we  cling. 

That  which  is  happening  in  Europe  is  the  full  blown 
fruit.  The  seed,  the  germ,  lies  in  our  own  hearts, 
in  every  stirring  of  anger,  resentment,  vindictiveness 
that  comes  to  us  as  soon  as  somebody  happens  to  do 
something  that  may  happen  to  dislike. 

From  an  address  delivered  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  Free  Synagogue,  April  22,  1917,  by 
Rabbi  Abraham. 


All  patriotic  Americans,  all  who  believe  that  Amer- 
ica has  a  mission  and  a  great  message  of  democracy 
to  give  to  the  world,  should  enroll  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  America's  freedom  and  democratic  institu- 
tions, presenting  a  united  front  against  this  attempt 
to  militarize  the  whole  American  people. 

George  Nasmyth. 

From  an  Address,  "Conscription  vs.  Democracy." 
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XVII. 

John  Murray  1741-1815 

Rosea  Ballou  1771-1852 

Elias  Hicks  1748-1830 

Lucretia  Mott  1793-1880 


"We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness  are 
inseparably  connected." 

From  Universalist  "Profession  of  Faith,"  1803. 

The  story  today  is  that  of  the  liberal  forces  that 
worked  in  America,  following  in  the  wake  of  Ser- 
vetus  and  the  Socinii,  Francis  David  and  others.  Uni- 
tarianism  and  Universalism  were  contemporary  here- 
sies in  New  England.  Unitarianism  delighted  in  a 
galaxy  of  brilliant  names ;  those  of  William  EUery 
Channing  and  Theodore  Parker  enshrined  in  a  halo 
of  such  splerador  that  others  have  been  obscured  by 
their  brilliancy.  But  there  were  many  others  and 
many  of  them  represented  the  "blue  blood"  of  Bea- 
con Hill.  Whatever  was  associated  with  culture, 
whether  in  art,  music,  literature  or  letters,  belonged 
pretty  safely  to  the  Unitarian  cult ;  a  justification  of 
what  our  friend  Dr.  Willett  said  recently  that  Uni- 
tarian influence  on  American  thought,  life  and  let- 
ters is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  numerical 
strength.  The  smallest  of  the  denominations  as  listed 
is  probably  the  tallest  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  United 
States.  Channing  took  up  the  question  of  religion 
from  the  standpoint  of  culture  and  thought ;  the  early 
Universalists,  Murray  and  Ballou,  faced  the  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bible  and  clear,  common 
sense.  They  came  to  the  same  conclusion  and  now 
occupy  the  same  field. 

John  Murray  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures 
in  the  history  of  American  thought.  So  romantic  is 
his  autobiography  that  it  borders  on  the  weird  and 
incredible.  He  was  born  in  Alton,  England,  the  son 
of  an  Episcopal  father  and  a  Presbyterian  mother, 
and  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  While  still 
a  boy  the  family  moved  to  Cork,  Ireland,  and  lived 
there  until  John  was  well  along  in  his  teens.  The 
father  was  a  severely  virtuous  man  and  ruled  John 
with  a  heavy  hand.  During  these  early  days  the 
mother  and  son,  and  perhaps  the  father,  came  under 
the  influence  of  John  Wesley  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  enthusiastic  regime  of  Whitfield.  After 
his  father's  death  Murray  returned  to  England,  an 
ardent  Methodist.  At  that  time  "Rellyism"  was  dis- 
turbing England,  a  crude  kind  of  Universalism. 
James  Relly,  the  originator,  preached  universal  sal- 
vation. Murray  did  his  best  to  check  this  heresy  but 
fell  himself  into  its  toils  and  became  a  convert  to 
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some  kind  of  an  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Will 
and  purpose  that  excluded  John  Calvin's  five  points. 

Meanwhile  the  death  of  his  wife  and  one-year-old 
son  left  him  forlorn  and  dispirited.  Out  of  his  de- 
spair and  loneliness  he  concluded  to  go  to  the  New 
World  and  live  his  life  out  in  quiet  and  silence.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution  the  ship  came  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  New  York  and  it  was  decided  to  put 
in  at  Philadelphia.  The  cargo  was  there  put  off  and 
the  ship  started  again  for  New  York.  Through  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  distance,  they  found  them- 
selves d.  ngerously  near  the  Rhode  Island  shore  and 
in  the  fog  .larrowly  escaped  being  broken  on  the  rocks. 
In  his  book  Murray  has  given  a  graphic  description 
of  the  landing  at  Good  Luck,  how  in  his  search  for 
fish  and  supplies  to  take  back  to  the  ship  he  met  one 
Potter,  a  prosperous  settler  who  had  been  a  sailor, 
and  who.  although  he  could  not  read,  had  recon- 
structed his  thought  of  the  Almighty,  had  thrown 
over  all  the  creeds  and  believed  that  God  was  stronger 
than  Satan.  He  had  built  a  church"  for  the  kind  of 
religion  he  wanted  and  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  preacher  was  on  board  that  ship.  Murray  after 
much  hesitation  consented  to  preach,  his  worshippers 
came  from  far  and  wide  to  listen  to  his  initial  ser- 
mon. From  this  incident  Universalists  date  their  begin- 
ning. Murray  there  planted  the  seeds  of  Universal- 
ism  and  his  death  closed  a  successful  ministerial  ca- 
reer. 

Hosea  Ballou,  the  other  "Father  of  Universalism," 
was  the  youngest  child  of  a  Baptist  minister  who  had 
eleven  children,  eight  of  them  boys.  The  Rev.  Ma- 
turin  Ballou  settled  in  Richmond,  Vt.,  when  it  was 
almost  a  wilderness.  The  family  grew  up  in  poverty 
and  he  was  unable  to  give  his  children  much  school- 
ing. Hosea  was  nineteen  years  old  before  he  went 
to  school  but  worked  hard  with  his  books  and  by  his 
own  efforts  succeeded  in  spending  one  term  in  a  small 
academy.  He  early  ran  into  Murrayism  and  Relly- 
ism,  began  to  distrust  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
and  hell,  thereby  giving  trouble  to  his  neighbors  and 
his  father. 

On  one  occasion  his  father  found  him  bent  over 
a  book  which  on  being  asked  what  it  was,  he  said  it 
was  a  Universalist  book.  His  father  forbade  the  book 
being  taken  into  the  house  and  Hosea  hid  it  in  the 
woodpile.  His  father's  curiosity  was  too  much  for 
him,  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  it  and  found  it  to  be  the  Bible.  In  the  Bible  itself 
Hosea  found  the  doctrine  clearly  stated.  He  differed 
in  theology  from  Murray  in  that  he  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  future  punishment.  This  doc- 
trine proved  more  popular  than  Murray's,  and  Bal- 
lou, taking  on  culture  by  the  way,  started  many 
churches.  He  finally  started  the  second  Universalist 
Church  in  Boston,  where  he  had  a  notable  career  of 
thirty-five  years,  doing  everything  that  a  religious 
agitator  and  leader  could  do,  lecturing,  preaching, 
editing,  etc.,  particularly  in  debating.  Universalism 
grew  on  debate. 

The  story  of  Ballou  has  been  told  by  his  contem- 
porary, Oscar  F.  Safford,  a  Universalist  minister  of 
Boston,  in  very  entertaining  fashion.  After  Ballou 
there  came  a  Hne  of  colleagues  and  assistants  all  of 
them  big  men  in  their  way,  Whittemore,  Paige,  Boy- 
den,  Chapin,  Miner,  and  others.    One  chapter  of  Saf- 
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ford's  book,  entitled  "In  Trials,"  contains  many  amus- 
ing incidents. 

We  must  make  room  for  two  more  personalities 
who  exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  freeing  the  mind 
of  the  American  people  and  refining  the  theology  of 
our  country  and  our  generation,  which  by  virtue  of 
our  partial  training  we  are  always  in  danger  of  for- 
getting or  overlooking.  There  are  two  great  names 
among  the  Quakers  who  have  immensely  influenced 
not  only  Pennsylvania  but  all  America ;  Elias  Hicks 
and  Lucretia  Mott.  George  Fox,  William  Penn  anc 
kindred  Quakers  would  be  found  on  the  orthodox 
side  of  the  line  but  Hicks  and  Mott  are  names  tc 
conjure  by. 

Elias  Hicks,  a  common  barn  building  carpenter 
himself  at  one  time  a  slave  owner,  started  on  a  life 
career  to  fight  slavery.  In  fighting  slavery  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  fight  two  kinds  of  conservatism 
religious  and  political.  He  had  to  strike  for  his  in- 
dependence and  found  himself  out  of  joint  with  the 
orthodox  Quaker  Friends,  in  dangerous  intimacy,  anc 
ultimately  in  practical  alliance  with  the  Unitariar 
side  of  the  matter.  The  Hicksites  divided  Philadel- 
phia just  about  as  Channing  divided  Boston.  The 
progressive  young  Quakers,  profoundly  interested  ir 
reforms,  particularly  in  anti-slavery  and  temperance 
found  themselves  following  Elias  Hicks,  and  in  grea 
danger  of  being  read  out  of  the  church,  as  mam 
of  them  were.  Quite  unintentionally  Hicks  founc 
himself  at  th.e  head  of  a  beautiful  movement  out  o: 
the  narrow  into  a  breadth  in  the  interest  of  Univer 
sality. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  "man"  of  them  all  is  Lucretic 
Mott.  James  Mott,  her  husband,  in  his  own  char 
acter  could  have  made  a  record  and  place  for  himsel 
had  he  not  been  overshadowed  by  the  brilliancy  o 
his  wife.  However,  the  ripe,  sweet  and  kind  husban( 
was  perfectly  willing  to  play  second  fiddle.  Rea( 
their  story  in  the  "Life  and  Letters  of  James  an( 
Lucretia  Mott,"  edited  by  their  granddaughter  am 
published  by  Houghton-Mififlin. 

Judging  by  her  shadow  and  influence  Lucretia  Mot 
is  the  second  greatest  woman  in  American  historj 
the  greatest  being  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  com 
pelled  civilization  to  take  note  of  slavery.  Lucreti 
Mott  stood  for  everything  that  Susan  B.  Anthon; 
and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  stood  for  with  a  plus 
She  was  ever  ready  to  testify  to  her  spiritual  convic 
tions,  to  plead  for  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  lif 
and  an  organized  religion. 

Channing  stated  in  philosophical  and  cultural  sen 
tences  the  fundamentals  of  the  doctrines  of  brotherr 
hood,  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  These  truths  the  earl ' 
Universalists,  John  Murray  and  Hosea  Ballou,  a- 
serted  by  virtue  of  Bible  texts,  and  their  fundamenU 
contentions  were  carried  into  actual  service  by  tli 
long  ,line  represented  by  Elias  Hicks  and  Lucreti 
Mott. 


QUESTIONS. 

(1)  .  What  has  been  said  of  Unitarian  influence  i 
.\merican  life  and  letters? 

(2)  .  Tell  the  romantic  story  of  Murray's  first  pastor;: t 
with  its  results. 

(3)  .    Give  a  five  sentence  sketch  of  Hosea  Ballou. 

(4)  .  From  what  sect  did  Elias  Hicks  grow  into  Univ(  i 
sality? 

(5)  .  What  was  Lucretia  Mott's  service  to  humanit\ 
Give  her  dates. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. " 


NEW  YORK  CLERGYMEN 
PETITION 


Convictions  against  war,  however,  for 
:ligious  or  other  conscientious  reasons 
-e  no  longer  confined  to  the  Society  of 
riends,  as  shown  by  the  imprisonment 
f  4,000  men  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
ist  year  because  their  principles  would 
ot  allow  them  to  bear  arms  or  other- 
■ise  aid  in  the  conduct  of  war.  Many 
f  these  men,  indeed,  are  Quakers  who 
ave  refused  to  take  advantage  of  an 
xemption  denied  to  fellow  objectors 
utside  their  society. 

If,  therefore,  we,  as  Americans,  wish 
)  preserve  inviolate  our  constitutional 
revision  for  freedom  of  religious  prac- 
ce,  and,  if  we  desire  the  United  States 
3  stand  for  liberty  of  conscience  even 
or  these  persons  who  profess  no  re- 
gious  creed,  it  is  imperative  that  ex- 
mption  from  all  direct  or  indirect  par- 
cipation  in  war  be  granted  to  all  per- 
ons  who  may  be  adjudged  by  civil 
ribunals  to  be  "conscientious  objec- 
Drs"  to  military  service. 

We,  the  undersigned  ministers  of  re- 
igion,  urge  that  this  exemption  be 
ranted.  We  request  the  press  to  advo- 
ate  such  exemption  in  its  columns,  and 
sk  that,  before  the  army  bill  is  brought 
0  a  vote  at  the  end  of  this  week,  all  up- 
lolders  of  freedom  of  conscience  will 
elegraph  or  write  their  protest  to  con- 
[ressmen  and  senators. 

(Signed) 

Edmund  B.  Chaffee, 
Greenwich  Presbyterian  Church. 

John  Haynes  Holmes, 
.  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
John  H.  Lathrop, 
Church  of  the  Savior. 
Daniel  Hoffman  Martin, 
i^ort  Washington  Presbyterian  Church. 

Errql  Peckham, 
Friends'  Church. 
Norman  Thomas, 
East  Harlem  Presbyterian  Church. 


"In  March,  1915,  the  J.  P.  Morgan  in- 
terests, the  steel,  shipbuilding  and  pow- 
der interests  and  their  subsidiary  organ- 
izations, got  together  twelve  men  high 
up  in  the  newspaper  world  and  em- 
ployed them  to  select  the  most  influen- 
tial newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  sufficient  number  of  them  to  con- 
trol generally  the  policy  of  the  daily 
press  of  the  United  States. 

"These  twelve  men  worked  the  prob- 
lem out  by  selecting  179  newspapers 
and  then  began,  by  an  elimination  proc- 
ess, to  retain  only  those  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  general 
policy  of  the  daily  press  throughout  the 
country.  They  found  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  control  of  twenty- 
five  of  the  greatest  papers.  The  twenty- 
five  papers  were  agreed  upon ;  emissa- 
ries were  sent  to  purchase  the  policy, 
national  and  international,  of  these  pa- 
pers ;  an  agreement  was  reached ;  the 
policy  of  the  papers  was  bought,  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  month ;  an  editor  was 
furnished  for  each  paper  to  properly 
supervise  and  edit  information  regard- 
ing the  questions  of  preparedness,  mili- 
tarism, financial  policies,  and  other 
things  of  national  and  international  na- 
ture considered  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  purchasers. 

"This  contract  is  in  existence  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  accounts  for  the 
news  columns  of  the  daily  press  of  the 
country  being  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
preparedness  arguments  and  misrepre- 
sentations as  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  U.  S.  army  and  navy,  and  the 
possibility  and  probability  of  the  United 
States  being  attacked  by  foreign  foes." 

Oscar  Callaway,  Congressman  from 
Texas,  pp.  3320-3321,  Congres.  Record, 
Feb.  9,  1917. 


CONFIRMATION  CLASS 
ALUMNI 


The  Confirmation  Class  Alumni  of 
All  Souls  Church  held  its  twenty-eighth 
annual  banquet  at  Lincoln  Centre  on 
Friday  evening,  May  25th.  After  the 
dinner  which  was  arranged  and  served 
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by  Miss  Helen  Higbie  and  her  assis- 
tants from  among  the  alumni,  the  fol- 
lowing program  was  given  : 

Song  of  Greeting — 1890. 

President's  Address — Helen  Johnson. 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Report — Doro- 
thy Hymap. 

Welcome  to  the  Class  of  1917 — Mor- 
itz  Loeb. 

Response — Muriel  Morris. 

Original   Poem — Russia — John  Main. 

Song. 

Address — The     International  Hobo 
College — Mr.  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker. 
Piano  Solo — Helen  Nagely.  )■ 
Our  Guests — Mrs.  Adelspen^r. 
Our  Friend  and  Pastor — J  ,. .  Jones. 
Song — The  Crowning  D  "  ' 
Benediction. 

The  secretary  rc  Iced  that  of  ap- 
proximately 180  questionaires  sent  out 
to  alumni  only  39  had  been  returned. 
Of  the  39  who  answered  14  were  mar- 
ried and  there  were  15  children  amongst 
them.  Seven  members  reported  them- 
selves to  be  housewives  and  the  re- 
mainder held  various  positions,  includ- 
ing teaching  and  banking.  Ten  were 
college  graduates.  We  were  sorry  not 
to  have  heard  from  more  members.  It 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  send  answers  to 
those  interesting  questionaires.  Any 
missing  or  corrected  addresses  which 
can  be  supplied  will  also  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. 

The  guest  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  whose  talk  on 
"The  International  Hobo  College,"  was 
most  absorbing.  This  "Hobo  College,"  of 
which  Mr.  Tucker  is  president,  is  an  or- 
ganization of  men  in  the  fields  in  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  but  who 
can  find  no  regular  work  in  winter. 
Membership  in  the  college  is  restricted 
to  this  highest  type  of  hoboes,  among 
whom  there  is  great  intellectual  interest 
and  ability,  according  to  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Jones  gave  us  his  usual  kindly 
greeting  and  spoke  to  us  of  two 
friends  of  the  alumni,  Mr.  Apmadoc, 
who  has  died  within  the  year,  and  Miss 
Ogden,  who  is  very  ill.  After  singing 
"The  Crowning  Day,"  and  hearing  the 
Benediction,  we  adjourned  after  what 
was  unanimously  declared  a  remark- 
ably interesting  meeting. 

The  new  officers  elected  are : 

President — Moritz  Loeb. 

Vice-President — John  Bailey. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Amy  Foster. 

.   H.  J. 


Pittsburgh  has  lost  an  important 
worker  in  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Snyder,  pastor  of  the  North 
Side  Unitarian  Church.  Mr.  Snyder's 
ministry  has  made  him  a  great  citizen. 
Civic  Federation,  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Art,  Pennsylvania  Milk  and  Ice 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Land  Site 
Taxing  League,  Housing  Associations, 
Single  Tax  Clubs  and  kindred  activ- 
ities are  losing  an  active  officer  in  his 
departure.  But  what  Pittsburgh  loses, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  gains.  Mr.  Snyder 
will  find  a  parish  there  trained  to  high 
work  by  a  long  line  of  efficient  pastors, 
prominent  of  whom  were  Miss  Mary  S. 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Gordon.  The  Unity 
fellowship,  which  reaches  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Sioux  City  and  beyond,  holds 
Mr.  Snyder  in  cordial  fellowship  at 
either  end  of  the  line. 
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THE  FATHERLAND. 


Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  born? 

Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned? 
Oh  yes!  His  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free! 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is, 

Where  God  is  God  and  man  is  man? 
Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 

For  the  soul's  love  of  home  than  this? 
Oh  yes  His  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free! 

Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 

Joy's  myrtle-wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves. 
Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives, 

After  a  life  more  true  and  fair. 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand. 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland! 

Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine. 

Where'er  one  man  may  help  another, — 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright,  brother, — 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine! 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand. 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland! 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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We  will  not  kill  nor  hurt  any  living  creature  need- 
;ssly,  nor  destroy  any  beautiful  thing;  but  will  strive  to 
ave  and  to  comfort  all  gentle  life,  to  guard  and  to  per- 
;ct  all  natural  beauty  on  the  earth. 

We  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  our  country  faithfully; 
0  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
lie  law  of  God;  and  when  they  are  not  so,  or  seem  in  any 
rise  to  need  change,  we  will  oppose  them,  not  with  vio- 
;nce,  but  deliberately  and  loyally. 

The  above  sentences  from  John  Ruskin's  great 
Creed  of  St.  George"  has  been  repeated  in  connec- 
lOn  with  the  entire  statement  by  the  children  of  All 
louls  Sunday  School,  Chicago,  for  the  last  six  or 
even  years.  They  are  still  repeating  it.  It  is  not 
trange  then  that  some  of  the  boys  who  have  grown 
p  under  that  tutorage  should  find  themselves  "Con- 
tentious Objectors."  One  of  these  boys  came  to  his 
astor  in  the  dire  perplexities  of  the  preesnt  situation 
3  say  out  of  the  depths  of  a  sincere  heart,  "They  can 
ut  me  up  against  the  wall  and  shoot  me,  but  they  can- 
ot  make  me  shoot  at  any  human  being."  We  repeat,  as 
Jnity's  advice  and  our  answer  to  many  questioners 
^ho  are  confronted  by  this  predicament,  there  are  two 
rays  of  respecting  law  and  acknowledging  its  author- 
y.  One  is,  by  conforming  to  its  requirements  when 
onsistent  with  one's  sense  of  duty  and  the  other  by 
ccepting  submissively  the  penalty  for  disobedience 
/hen  one's  sense  of  duty  demands  and  there  leave  the 
latter  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  finite  law 
nd  in  the  care  of  the  infinite  justice.  The  words  which 
ave  been  repeated  so  easily,  so  willingly  and  so  in- 
dligently  by  Sunday  School  boys  and  girls  in  the 
ears  past,  have  now  assumed  ominous  solemn  im- 
ressiveness.  What  then  was  written  in  common  type 
nd  spoken  easily  is  now  written  in  black  faced  type 
nd  becomes  a  solemn  summons  to  head  and  heart, 
0  intelligence  and  conscience : 

We  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  our  country  faithfully; 
0  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  what  we  believe  to 
'e  the  law  of  God;  and  when  they  are  not  so,  or  seem 
n  any  wise  to  need  change,  pje  will  oppose  them,  not 
vith  violence,  but  deliberately  and  loyally. 


Unity  shares  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  its 
ry,  "Heaven  deliver  us  from  enthusiasts,"  apropos 
if  a  remark  of  a  prominent  and  much  trusted  banker 
•f  Chicago  who  remarked  to  his  bond  salesman,  "If 
nybody  refuses  to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond,  knock  them 
lown."  The  banker  did  not  mean  it,  of  course,  but 
lid  he  not  mean  something  flippant  and  narrow  and 
»itter  behind  these  careless  words? 


An  enterprising  candy  house  circulates  the  infor- 
mation that  sixty-five  years  ago  the  candy  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  equivalent  to  thirteen 
cents  per  person  per  annum,  man,  woman  and  child; 
last  year  it  was  $1.80,  and  it  offers  as  an  explanation 
for  this  great  increase  the  growth  of  the  temperance 
movement.  This  bulletin  further  states  that  "Lunch- 
room proprietors  in  the  dry  towns  in  Texas  declare 
that  the  old  time  ranchmen  make  a  practice  of  drop- 
ping in  for  coffee  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  in  default 
of  more  potable  beverages."  And  it  looks  forward 
to  a  time  when  these  "dry"  people  will  haunt  the 
candy  counters.  The  present  army  is  criticised  for 
the  low  percentage  of  sugar  in  its  rations,  hence  the 
insatiate  craving  for  alcohol  by  many  enlisted  men. 


Henry  W.  Farnum,  Professor  of  Economics  in 
Yale  University,  has  issued  a  little  leaflet  of  four 
pages  crowded  with  instructive  figures  on  the  "Food 
Supply  and  the  Human  Submarine."  The  distilleries 
of  America  consume  39,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
152,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  annually,  and  the 
breweries,  according  to  their  own  estimate,  138,000,- 
000  more  of  barley,  corn  and  rice.  Furthermore,  to- 
bacco users  required  for  their  satisfaction  in  1915, 
1,368,000  acres  of  land,  which  would  yield  109,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  one-third  of  the  entire  crop  of 
1916.  It  requires  an  army  of  478,000  people  to  run 
this  wasteful  business  of  liquor  and  tobacco.  This 
is  maintained  at  an  expenditure  of  $2,000,500,000  per 
year  or  four  times  the  total  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Let  the  fierce  advocates  of  "pre- 
paredness" apply  their  zeal  in  removing  the  central 
sources  of  our  imbecility. 


Chicago  is  again  in  the  toils  of  another  unseemly, 
altogether  petty  and  disgraceful  "school  fight."  A 
"Reform  School  Bill,"  largely  designed  by  a  high- 
minded  committee  of  men  and  women,  was  passed 
by  the  recent  legislature  which  reduced  the  number 
of  the  school  board  from  twenty-one  to  nine.  But 
these  progressive  men  and  women  did  not  dare  make 
of  the  school  trustees  elective  officers  for  fear  it 
would  "put  the  schools  into  politics,"  so  the  appoint- 
ment was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  subject 
to  the  endorsement  of  the  Council.  If  anything  can 
entangle  the  school  board  in  petty  politics  further 
than  this  arrangement  we  would  like  to  see  it  tried. 
Things  can  scarcely  be  more  disgraceful;  they  might 
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be  better.  Let  us  try  the  people  for  a  while,  on 
Lincoln's  sagacious  dictum,  "You  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time;  you  can  fool  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time." 


hopes  for  the  future  on  two  classes,  the  women  anc 
the  workingmen."  More  and  more  is  the  cause  ol 
human  progress  falling  into  these  hands. 


"Not  to  wash  dirty  linen  in  public"  has  become 
a  proverbial  maxim,  but  according  to  the  health 
bulletin  issued  by  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  shaking 
of  dirty  rugs  and  dusty  old  mops  on  the  back  door- 
step and  out  of  windows  in  the  face  of  one's  neigh- 
bors is  still  a  frequent  habit  which  bespeaks  not  only 
bad  manners,  but  a  very  great  menace  to  the  health  of 
all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  This  same  bulletin 
says  "the  milk  of  human  kindness  does  not  need  to 
be  pasteurized  in  order  to  make  it  safe  for  the  babies," 
but  it  might  also  add  that  this  milk  promptly  sours 
when  not  used;  it  is  good  only  when  fresh.  There 
are  large  quantities  of  soured  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness dealt  in  in  these  days.  It  is  oflPered  in  distress- 
ing quantities  from  legions  of  the  "Christian"  pul- 
pits in  all  parts  of  the  world  today.  The  blessing 
of  the  Most  High  is  persistently  invoked  by  those 
who  curse  and  would  visit  the  benedictions  of  vio- 
lence upon  the  heads  of  their  fellow  beings  whom 
they  are  declaring  accursed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
There  is  some  bad  dairying,  there  is  some  bad  admin- 
istration in  the  Dairies  of  the  Spirit.  The  milk  of 
human  kindness  should  not  be  "allowed  to  sour  in  the 
Gospel  Shops. 


A  leaflet  from  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  Phil- 
adelphia, of  which  Herbert  Welsh  is  the  tireless  and 
efficient  secretary,  reminds  us  that  the  triumph  of  the 
recent  Florida  Bill  that  restores  to  the  Seminole  In- 
dians their  tardy  rights,  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
persistent  work  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Moore  Wilson  of 
Kissimee,  who  has  devoted  nearly  twenty  years  of 
her  life  to  the  interests  of  these  Indians.  The  gold 
pen  with  which  the  Governor  signed  the  bill  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Wilson  in  recognition  of  her  long 
continued  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Seminole  Indians. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  women  are  becoming  essential 
elements  in  American  legislation.  Thousands  of  them 
belong  in  the  ranks  of  the  State-makers.  They  are 
among  the  legislators  who  represent  the  honorable 
third  house,  for  there  is  a  heavenly  lobby  in  state 
and  nation  as  well  as  a  diabolic  lobby.  The  more 
rapidly  these  inspired  women  lobbyists  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  lobby  to  the  floors  of  House  and 
Senate,  the  more  surely  will  the  United  States  keep 
its  place  in  the  foremost  files  of  time.  There  are 
ominous  signs  of  reaction  and  degeneracy  in  the  coun- 
cil chambers  of  these  United  States  at  this  time. 
Ibsen  in  his  speech  on  his  return  to  Norway  from 
his  self-exile  of  twenty-five  years,  said,  "I  base  my 


A  Preliminiary  Statement  to  the  Press  of  the  United 
States  has  been  issued  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  page^ 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  of  whicl 
George  Creel  is  chairman.    In  twenty  pages  of  fint 
type  he  analyzes  the  newspaper  possibilities.  The 
first  section  is  concerned  with  "Dangerous  Matter,' 
second  with  "Questionable  Matter,"  the  third  "Prao 
tice  and  Routine."    This  is  followed  by  an  explanatior 
of  the  function  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa 
tion,  which  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  th( 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  witl 
George  Creel  as  Civilian  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Now  that  the  espionage  bill  seems  to  have  been  per 
manently  killed  by  Congress,  there  does  not  seem  t< 
be  much  need  of  this  close  analysis  which,  from  casua 
survey  of  the  pamphlet,  leaves  the  main  danger  fron 
journalism  untouched,  and  that  is  the  wilful  perver 
sion  and  continuous  elimination  of  the  attitude  o 
the  sincere,  intelligent  and  conscientious  leaders  o 
thought  who  may  not  be  in  accord  with  the  journal 
istic  judgment  or  program.    The  journalism  that  ac 
cepts  the  easy  division  of  the  American  public  at  thi 
time  into  two  classes,  patriots  and  traitors,  is  guilt; 
of  abusing  its  position,  distorting  the  facts  and  mis 
leading  the  pviblic  to  a  dangerous  degree  were  it  nc 
for  the  fact  that  the  American  public  has  alread; 
been  educated  beyond  the  leadership  of  the  partisa; 
and  jingo  newspapers.    The  number  of  people  wh 
do  not  believe  "everything  that  is  in  the  papers"  rep 
resent  a  hopeful  majority  of  the  American  peoph 
The  number  of  people  who  skip  the  editorial  com 
ments  of  "leading  newspapers"  is  still  greater  becaus 
they  have  "sized  up"  the  editorial  attitude. 


Oak  Leaves,  a  local  paper  published  in  Oak  Pari 
Illinois,  recently  printed  the  communication  of 
"grieved  mother"  whose  son  was  volunteering  whe 
she  learned  that  the  Red  Cross  was  putting  cigar; 
tobacco,  etc.,  in  the  "Comfort  Kits."  So  far  sb 
had  raised  her  boy  to  shun  the  weed.  This  has  le 
another  mother  to  write  to  the  Editor  of  Unit' 
asking. 

What  are  mothers  to  do  in  this  emergency?  So  far 
have  not  been  able  to  reason  myself  into  joining  any  branc 
of  Red  Cross  work.  It  seems  so  strange  to  spend  so  muc 
time  and  money  on  "cures"  instead  of  getting  the  better  c 
the  cause  by  preventive  work.  But  as  two  of  my  own  bo}! 
are  doomed  to  this  awful  fate  of  giving  their  time  ad 
vitality  to  learning  how  to  kill,  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  aa 
a  few  questions  of  those  who  are  encouraging  the  "power; 
in  this  muddle. 

What  is  the  Red  Cross  Society  doing  for  or  against  tl 
building  of  high  ideals  of  manhood? 

Who  are  filling  these  comfort  bags,  machines  or  thinkir 
women?  Mothers,  many,  or  most  of  them?  Among  my  a 
quaintances  I  do  not  know  a  mother  who  would  make 
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resent  of  tobacco  to  her  son.  Why  should  she  give  to  the 
ons  of  other  women  that  which  she  would  not  give  to  her 
'wn? 

Why  does  the  group  have  a  different  ethical  standard 
rem  the  individuals  that  make  such  a  group  ? 

Why  should  the  Red  Cross  movement,  which  is  sup- 
osed  to  appeal  to  the  highest  human  instincts  in  the  receiv- 
ng  as  well  as  in  the  giving,  cater  to  man's  weakness  when 
e  is  least  able  to  withstand  temptation? 

May  we  have  these  questions  answered  by  the  mothers 
vho  are  now  carrying  on  the  Red  Cross  work? 

Our  correspondent  might  add,  has  not  the  Red 

>oss  movement  fallen  from  the  high  estate  which 

^ave  it  being  as  an  International  movement,  designed 

0  ameliorate  the  bitterness  of  national  hate  and  to 

Lvoid  the  enmities,  of  the  battlefield  by  eliminating 

ill  differences  between  friend  and  foe.  It  was  planned 

hat  its  representatives  should  cross  and  recross  battle 

ines  unintimidated   under  the   Red   Cross  banner. 

!)nce  the  fighters  were  laid  horse  de  combat,  they 

vere  promplty  claimed  under  the  human  banner  of 

he  Red  Cross,   larger  than  any  national  flag,  as 

'brothers  all." 


When  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
5tates  lends  its  official  stamp  to  an  evangelistic  move- 
nent  among  the  churches  in  the  interest  of  "war 
cans"  it  comes  dangerously  near  to  dealing  in  cant 
ind  religious  Phariseeism.  We  have  before  us  a 
)amphlet  of  sixteen  pages  issued  from  the  office  of 
he  "Director  of  Publicity  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
nent"  under  date  of  May  23.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
his  pamphlet,  as  officially  stated  over  the  signature 
)f  "R.  W.  Woolley,  Director  of  Publicity  Loan  1917," 
0  offer  "suggestions  for  the  preparations  for  the  pul- 
)it  messages  of  religious  centers  of  all  creeds  on  Sun- 
iay,  June  3rd.  .  .  .  this  pamphlet  is  commeaded  to 
:he  serious  consideration  of  the  clergy  into  whose 
lands  it  comes,  and  for  whose  patriotic  uses  it  is  pub- 
ished."  This  government  official  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  called  to  his  assistance  the  expert 
lid  of  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  "Executive  Secretary  the 
^few  York  Federation  of  Churches,"  and  this  preacher 
jrother,  recognizing  the  vacuity  that  sometimes  be- 
sets the  clerical  mind  and  the  difficulty  the  preacher 
las  in  finding  thoughts  of  his  own  sufficient  to  make  a 
sermon,  has  very  conveniently  oflfered  five  ready  made 
little  sermonettes,  embellished,  as  all  sermons  should 
3e,  with  quips  of  poetry,  allusions  to  history  and 
pious  conventionalities.  Of  course  these  "sermonic 
suggestions"  must  be  BibHcal,  and  so  five  Bible  texts 
ire  suggested  for  the  still  further  convenience  of  the 
preacher,  printed  in  larger  type.  The  words  of  Isaiah 
md  Luke,  Ezekiel,  Paul,  and  the  Master  are  utilized. 
The  texts  are  delightfully  elastic  and  conveniently 
svangeHstic.  The  "Great  Unknown"  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament,  one  of  the  acknowledged  peace 
prophets  of  history,  is  drafted  into  this  militaristic 
scheme  and  the  preacher  is  invited  to  refine  upon 
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the  words,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,"' 
etc.  A  convenient  alternative  is  Ezekiel's  "Moreover, 
the  princes  shall  not  take  of  the  people's  inheritance 
by  oppression,"  etc.,  etc.  A  third  alternative  is  from 
Luke,  "The  Kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship 
over  them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them 
are  called  benefactors."  But  if  these  do  not  satisfy 
Paul's  words,  "For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil,"  might  be  used  and  the  words 
of  Jesus  in  Luke  XIV  are  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  no  pacifist  but  rather  was  on  the  side  of  the 
President  when  he  called  for  "adequate  military  de- 
fense." Lest  these  sermonettes,  pulpit  tabloids,  fur- 
nished for  the  rehef  of  stupid  preachers,  though  hand- 
somely embellished  with  learned  citations,  are  not 
enough,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pamplet  is  given 
to  "Suggestions  from  History."  We  do  not  know 
whether  these  are  furnished  by  the  belligerent  Dominie 
or  by  the  learned  officer  at  Washington.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  "Representative  Opinions."  The  Right 
Reverends  Gibbons,  Farley  and  Ireland  represent  the 
Catholic  Church.  President  King  of  Oberlin  is  ex- 
tensively quoted,  poor  H.  G.  Wells  is  drafted  into 
the  service  by  a  vivisection  of  "Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through."  All  this  is  amusing,  but  when  Imman- 
uel  Kant,  the  greatest  of  modern  peace  apostles,  is. 
swept  into  the  service,  it  amounts  to  perversion  of 
history,  a  profanation  of  the  sanctities  which  breeds 
disgust.  When  the  United  States  will  stoop  to  this 
charlantry  in  religion,  it  provokes  only  the  contempt 
of  the  real  minister  who  resents  the  implication  that 
he  needs  government  aid  in  his  pulpit  ministrations. 
Such  unctious  financiering  tends  to  breed  a  loathing 
of  the  much  vaunted  assumption  that  calls  for  this 
attempt  to  raise  a  war  fund  by  collecting  a  "Liberty 
Loan."  It  is  akin  to  that  superficial  imitation  of  true 
loyalty  that  makes  standing  while  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  is  being  played  in  vatideville  a  mark  of  true 
patriotism.  Is  Chadbands  still  alive  outside  the  Dick- 
ens pages?   

The  First  American  Conference  for  Dem- 
ocracy and  Terms  of  Peace 

Yes,  the  Editor  of  Unity  attended  this  meeting 
which  was  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Gardens, 
New  York  City,  May  30  and  31.  There  were  six 
sessions,  five  of  them  in  the  smaller  theatre,  the  last 
Thursday  evening  meeting  in  the  great  pavilion  of 
the  Gardens.  The  Editor  was  present  at  all  of  the 
sessions,  watched  the  proceedings  and  in  some  slight 
degree  entered  into  the  deliberations.  The  men  and 
women  assembled  were  tremendously  in  earnest. 
They  were  impressed  with  the  profundity  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  ses- 
sions in  the  theatre  were  largely  attended  for  mid- 
week meetings  in  a  great  city.    The  attendance  never 
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sank  below  two  hundred  or  more.  The  Thursday 
night  meeting,  according  to  the  newspapers,  in  point 
of  number  and  intensity  of  interest  has  seldom  been 
paralleled  in  New  York.  The  present  writer  never  con- 
fronted so  large  an  audience.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
ever  saw  the  interior  of  the  Madison  Square  Gardens. 
It  is  an  amphitheatre  so  large  that  the  Dexter  Pavilion 
of  Chicago  could  be  put  inside  of  it,  and  its  four  gal- 
leries and  great  floor  spaces  were  crowded  to  the  last 
seat  and  thousands  were  turned  away,  to  hold  as 
best  they  could,  without  interruption,  great  overflow 
meetings  in  the  adjoining  park.  The  newspapers  vari- 
ously estimated  that  attendance  at  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen thousand  people.  The  arrangements  could 
scarcely  be  more  perfect  and  the  crowd  on  the  outside 
was  handled  by  the  police  in  a  marvelous  way.  They 
were  moved  in  rapid  columns,  single  file,  through  one 
entrance  after  another  until  each  section  was  filled, 
then  the  doors  were'  closed.  A  large  band  of  men 
and  women,  many  of  them  young  boys  and  girls,  duly 
arranged,  badged  and  instructed,  attended  to  the 
seating. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  bellig- 
erent spirit  or  disposition  to  mob  action.  The  applause 
was  frequent  and  tremendous  in  its  unanimity  but  the 
vast  audience  was  amenable  to  a  gesture  from  the 
chairman  or  speakers.  The  only  flippancy  manifested 
was  from  a  little  bunch  of  soldiers  in  khaki,  less  than 
a  score,  of  course  unofficial,  who  had  seated  them- 
selves opposite  the  speaker's  stand  and  who  seemed 
bent  on  flippant  interpretation,  starting  applause  at 
the  unimportant  periods  and  waving  a  little  flag  fero- 
ciously. But  a  humorous  rebuke  from  the  chairman 
and  the  tremendous  applause  that  endorsed  it,  made 
their  work  uninteresting,  the  meeting  grew  tire- 
some to  them  and  they  left  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  only  other  indication  of  lawlessness  was 
the  confiscation  on  the  part  of  some  officials  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  some  15,000  copies  of  blank  slips 
which  simply  asked  for  name  and  address  of  sympa- 
thizers and  amount  subscribed  to  the  work.  In  this 
emergency  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  chairman  but 
to  announce  that  the  slips  provided  had  been  seized 
by  the  authorities  and  to  make  an  appeal  that  they  send 
their  name  and  subscriptions  in  anyhow,  and  the  audi- 
ence seemed  to  understand  the  situation. 

But  this  orderly  mass  of  humanity,  and  the  speak- 
ers who  addressed  them,  gave  forth  no  uncertain 
soimd.  They  were  tremendously  committted  to  a 
"peace  without  victory,"  a  program  to  be  early  pro- 
mulgated by  our  government,  looking  towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  not  by  decisive  victories  or  a  final  "knock- 
out," to  quote  Lloyd  George's  phrase,  but  a  peace 
through  consultation,  diplomacy,  negotiation  and  arbi- 
tration. The  audience  was  obviously  tremendously 
impressed  with  the  recent  developments  in  Russia, 


Stockholm  and  other  centers  of  social  democratic  agi- 
tation in  Europe.  Perhaps  they  over-estimated  thei 
significance ;  if  so  it  was  a  mistake  born  out  of  anj 
idealism  and  a  faith  in  human  nature  of  which  the 
nation  cannot  have  too  much. 

The  local  papers  placed  great  stress  on  the  fad 
that  both  in  the  day  meetings  at  the  theatre  and  ir 
the  great  pavilion  women  were  largely  represented 
that  the  foreign  element  was  manifest,  the  Jews,  par- 
ticularly the  Russian  Jews,  had  great  directing  power 
that  the  socialist  leaders  were  there  in  full  force 
that  the  champions  of  Single  Tax  and  the  labor  move- 
ments were  prominent  in  the  meetings.  All  of  which 
is  true,  and  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  not  onl) 
a  hearing  but  why  should  not  their  protestations  com- 
mand attention  at  Washington.  The  statistics  of  these 
forces  in  the  United  States  today  demand  carefu 
study,  they  represent  a  mass  largely  unrepresentec 
in  the  council  chambers  of  the  nation  today,  and  per- 
haps too  easily  ignored  or  forgotten  at  cabinet  meet- 
ings. But  when  it  comes  to  mobilizing  armies,  eithei 
militant  or  industrial,  to  counting  votes  at  comin| 
elections  and  in  the  long  run  afifecting  the  life  of  the 
nation  profoundly,  they  cannot  be  ignored.  Whik 
acknowledging  the  dominance  of  the  above  mentionec 
classes,  the  writer  who  wears  no  label,  not  even  o; 
his  own  naming,  was  at  home  there.  For  it  was  i 
movement  that  far  outreached  the  far  limits  of  an] 
of  these  "isms,"  factions  or  sects.  The  church  wai 
frequently  cufifed,  but  at  least  five  respectable  clergy 
men  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  meeting; 
and  many  more  not  present  sent  assurances  of  sym 
pathy. 

One  thing  more  must  be  said  for  these  audiences 
they  represented  an  exceptional  amount  of  intelligeno 
concerning  current  events.    The  grammar  was  poo 
in  spots,  the  rhetoric  was  sometimes  explosive,  bu 
those  men  and  women,  whether  on  the  floor  or  ow 
the  platform,  knew  what  they  were  talking  about  am 
compelled  their  listeners  to  take  notice.    The  write 
has  been  talking  to  Chicago  audiences  for  thirty-fiA 
years ;  he  flatters  himself  that  his  own  audience  ; 
Lincoln  Centre  represents  a  fair  degree  of  intelligeno 
but  he  gladly  testifies  that  the  alertness  and  up-td 
date-ness,  and  the  control   of    facts   and  acquain 
ance  with  present  day  movements  on  the  part  of  th- 
Madison  Square  audience  were  far  in  advance  c 
those  of  the  average  audiences  it  has  been  his  privij 
lege  to  meet. 

These  meetings  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  joke  c 
dismissed  with  indifiference.  They  were  opposed  1i 
war  per  se;  they  did  not  believe  in  conscription,  selec- 
tive or  otherwise ;  they  did  not  see  the  democracy  ir 
the  present  movement  in  America.  They  did  not  be 
lieve  that  the  cause  of  civilization  could  be  advance( 
by  the  cruel  wrench  from  the  legitimate  avocation 
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if  civic  life  of  millions  of  our  young  men,  bearing 
hem  across  the  seas  to  sufifer  the  unspeakable  tor- 
ures  of  trench  and  hospital  and  to  lay  their  mangled 
)odies  down  on  battlefields.    They  believed  there  was 

better  way  of  doing  it.  Perhaps  no  phrase  was 
ised  more  often  and  no  epigram  more  benignant  with 
statesmanlike  insight  and  patriotic  foresight  than  this, 
'You  cannot  de-Prussianize  Germany  by  Prussianiz- 
ng  the  United  States." 

This  conference  was  ably  presided  over  by  Judah 
L.  Magnes,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  but  we  suspect  that  much 
jf  the  splendid  organizing  work  and  the  efficiency  of 
ietail  were  attended  to  by  the  secretaries.  Professor 
Emily  G.  Balch  of  Wellesley,  Louis  P.  Lochner,  the 
ireless  secretary  of  the  Ford  Peace  Expedition,  and 
;heir  many  assistants,  men  and  women. 

We  reiterate  our  conviction  that  this  meeting  must 
DC  taken  note  of  for  it  is  typical.  So  far  as  environ- 
ment permits  this  meeting  can  be  duplicated  in  every 
town  of  100,000  inhabitants  between  the  oceans  and 
from  Gulf  to  the  Lakes.  May  Congress,  Cabinet  and 
President  give  heed  to  these  protests,  born  out  of  a 
prophetic  spirit. 

The  Infallible  State 

The  view  of  the  state  "near  and  dear  to  every  Ger- 
man heart,"  as  stated  by  Professor  Kuno  Francke 
of  Harvard,  is  that  of  "a  spiritual  collective  person- 
ality, leading  a  life  of  its  own  beyond  and  above  the 
life  of  individuals." 

In  this  sense  it  holds  the  right  of  control  of  the  con- 
science and  the  deeds  of  individuals,  occupying  in  its 
relation  to  the  individual  exactly  the  position  once 
held  by  the  mediaeval  church.  If  this  point  of  view 
be  accepted,  the  religious  Reformation  of  Luther  and 
his  contemporaries  merely  transferred  spiritual  con- 
trol from  the  infallible  church  to  the  infallible  state. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  individual  liberty,  in- 
dividual responsibility,  with  the  upbuilding  of  society 
through  voluntary  co-operation. 

The  essence  of  tyranny,  under  whatever  name  it  is 
known,  paternalism,  ecclesiasticism,  autocracy,  oli- 
garchy, is  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  individual 
and  the  control  of  his  acts  and  opinions  by  some 
power  outside  himself,  which  promotes  efficiency 
through  enforced  co-operation. 

Once  three  men,  Golfe,  Whalley,  Dixwell,  escaped 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  restored  Stuarts  in  England 
and  took  refuge  under  sheltering  blocks  of  lava  on 
East  Rock,  at  New  Haven,  Connnecticut.  On  this 
rock  they  carved  these  words :  "Opposition  to  tyrants 
is  obedience  to  God."  Any  power,  whatever  its  ori- 
gin or  sanction,  which  dictates  the  conscience  of  men 
becomes  by  that  fact  a  tyrant. 

Some  day  a  reformation  as  radical  as  that  which 
freed  mankind  from  the  tyranny  of  the  church  will 
release  him  from  the  tyranny  of  the  state.  As  the 
terrible  wars  for  religion  in  the  seventeenth  century 
took  from  ecclesiasticism  the  power  to  make  war,  it 
may  be  that  the  holocaust  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  divest  the  state  of  its  most  dangerous  attribute. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


THE  PULPIT 

The  First  Table  of  the  Law  Brought 
Down  to  Date 

The  Conditions  and  Evidence  of  the  Devout  Life  ' 
III. 

Devout  Helps— Holy  Days  and  Places 

Serman  Preached  January  21,  1917,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 


In  the  solemn  shadows  of  this  hour  we  turn  to  the 
light  that  never  fails  and  find  the  glory  that  pierces  every 
cloud  and  shines  behind  that  which  makes  the  shadows. 
Remembered  today  be  our  fellows  in  suffering  and  bonds, 
remembered  be  those  who  stumble  under  temptation  and 
heavy  burdens.  Remembered  this  day  be  the  lonely  and 
desolate.  We  would  share  with  them  the  joys  of  life, 
rejoice  with  them  in  the  sympathies  of  love  and  the  in- 
spirations of  duty.  May  we  be  the  better  for  having  been 
here.  Restore  our  souls  as  well  as  our  bodies,  refresh 
our  minds  as  well  as  our  limbs.  Speak  to  us  in  the  sub- 
limities of  history,  the  traditions  of  the  ages,  the  radiant 
lives  of  holy  saints.  Amen. 

There  are  two  interpretations  of  the  commandment 
we  are  to  study  this  morning.  The  Exodus  version 
reads : 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh  day 
is  a  sabbath  unto  Jehovah  thy  God;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-ser- 
vant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates :  for  in  six  days  Jehovah  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day:  wherefore  Jehovah  blessed  the  Sabbath  day 
and  hallowd  it. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  we  read : 
Observe  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy,  as  Jehovah  thy 
God  commanded  thee.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all 
thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath  unto  Jehovah  thy 
God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thv  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
th'ine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates ;  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid- 
servant may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  Jehovah 
thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence  by  a  mighty  hand  and  by 
an  outstretched  arm:  therefore  Jehovah  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day. 

You  will  notice  that  while  the  requirement  in  the 
two  versions  is  almost  identical,  the  reasons  for  the 
demand  are  quite  different.  In  the  Deuteronomic 
version  the  justification  of  the  Sabbath  day  is  purely 
a  sociological  one.  The  demand  is  for  a  rest  day 
for  the  laborer.  We  are  required  to  cease  our  activi- 
ties on  the  seventh  day  that  the  man-servant  and  the 
maid-servant  may  rest.  This  requirement  _  is  rein- 
forced historically  by  reminding  the  Israelites  that 
they  themselves  had  been  in  slavery  and  had  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  master,  and  that  now  in  their 
freedom  they  should  give  to  others  the  rest  whose 
necessity  they  had  learned  through  suffering. 

In  the  Exodus  version  the  justification  is  not  socio- 
logical but  theological.  The  Sabbath  was  a  day  dedi- 
cated to  Jehovah  because  he  himself  rested  from  his 
labors  on  the  seventh  day. 

You  know  that  with  all  my  power  I  have  always 
urged  the  Deuteronomic  demand  for  a  Sunday,  the 
economic  basis  for  a  law  of  rest.  Fortunately  there 
is  but  one  reasonable  decision  concerning  this  subject, 
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for  the  economist  joins  with  the  laborer  in  recogniz- 
ing that  it  is  "good  business"  to  rest  one  day  in 
seven,  and  science  tells  us  that  the  very  locomotive, 
the  heated  steel,  must  have  its  season  of  rest,  else  its 
period  of  usefulness  will  be  shortened. 
•  I  do  not  propose  to  urge  this  Deuteronomic  version 
this  morning,  though  I  am  pledged  to  it  and  have 
in.  my  mind  no  question  that  all  possible  labor  should 
be  omitted  in  the  home  one  day  in  seven  as  it  now 
is  in  the  counting  room  and  the  shop.  Not  until  the 
sweated  woman,  the  pallid  child,  the  over-strained 
nerve  of  the  working  man  finds  this  Sabbath  dav  re- 
lease will  our  legislators  have  accomplished  their  le- 
gitimate ambitions  or  done  their  part  in  enforcing 
this  commandment. 

But  this  morning  I  will  confine  myself  to  other 
uses  of  the  Sabbath  than  those  of  mere  rest.  By  a 
strange  social  paradox  those  who  are  most  clamorous 
for  the  sociological  Sunday  are  oftentimes  found  most 
indifferent  to  the  religious  significance  of  the  dav.  If 
flippant  thought  or  idle  amusement  is  profanity,  then, 
in  the  name  of  the  rest  day.  such  dissipations  profane 
the  Sabbath  of  Exodus.  I  know  how  persistent  is 
the  recoil  from  "holy  days"  and  "holy  places."  I 
know  how,  in  the  name  of  science  and  of  history  and 
humanity,  the  alleged  sanctities  of  time  and  place  and 
forms  are  neglected,  defied,  and  oftentimes  ridiculed 
and  opposed. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  confuse  the  inner  sanctities  of 
life,  the  solemn  realities  of  nature,  the  sublime  ele- 
vations of  the  human  heart  with  the  sanctities  of 
convictions  or  ceremonies,  with  text  or  hymn,  with 
Psalm  or  silence.  And  still,  in  the  name  of  the  sci- 
ence of  soul,  and  under  the  full  light  of  history,  I 
am  here  to  declare  my  profound  conviction  that  the 
Sabbath  of  the  soul  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  necessary 
to  the  sanitation  of  the  community  as  the  Sabbath 
of  the  body.  I  am  here  to  say  that  as  long  as  mind 
is  finite  and  truth  is  infinite,  we  shall  need  the  help 
of  sacred  days,  sacred  places  and  holy  associations 
to  lure  us  to  the  highlands  of  the  spirit.  We  shall 
need  the  rest  places  of  the  soul,  hallowed  seasons 
for  the  heart,  if  we  are  to  keep  them  sane,  sound  and 
active.  We  need  the  punctuations  of  the  calendar. 
A  Sabbathless  life  is  at  least  as  dangerous  in  the 
realm  of  mind  and  heart  as  it  is  in  the  realm  of 
body,  and  no  more  dependent  is  the  body  upon  the 
periodic  bath,  the  systematic  sleep  and  the  rhythmic 
escape  from  the  grind  of  shop  and  kitchen  than  is 
the  soul  upon  the  spiritual  reinforcement  that  comes 
from  the  orienting  of  the  heart,  turning  the  spirit 
eastward  to  catch  the  radiance  on  the  faces  of  the 
acknowledged  saints  of  history.  We  need  to  unstop 
our  ears  that  we  may  hear  the  heavenly  echoes  of 
the  voices  of  those  whom  the  ages  recognize  as 
prophets.  We  need  the  Sabbath  of  the  soul  to  keep 
us  thinking. 

I  know  how  the  pulpit  is  accused  of  indifference 
to  thought  or  even  antagonism.  You  need  not  argue 
with  me ;  I  admit  all  the  faults  you  have  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  pastor  and  preacher.  I  know,  perhaps 
even  better  than  you,  the  woodenness  of  the  sermon, 
the  tireless  reiteration  of  the  pulpit,  and  still,  in  the 
light  of  literary  criticism,  of  the  history  of  thought,  I 
dare  aver  that  a  day  set  apart  for  meditation,  nay  more, 
a  place  and  an  hour  fixed  for  consultation  with  things 
holy,  for  the  finding  of  our  reckoning  on  the  sea  of 


life  by  the  quadrant  set  by  the  competent  has  been 
and  is  invaluable.  I  do  not  say  that  thought  and  the 
results  of  thought  are  not  accessible  in  other  ways, 
but  I  do  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  the  Sab- ' 
bath  day  and  the  Sunday  hour  of  the  church  assem- 
bly have  contributed  immensely  to  the  progress  of 
human  thought.  For  all  your  flings  at  theology,  it. 
is  the  science  of  God,  the  attempt  to  find  and  formu- 
late man's  relation  to  the  universe ;  it  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  home  to  the  finite  soul  a  sense  of  things  in- 
finite, to  write  in  illuminated  text  our  duty  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  great  source  of  life ;  not  only  our 
duty  in  the  present  tense,  but  our  duty  to  the  unborn 
and  to  those  who  have  gone. 

Silence  the  pulpits  of  Chicago  for  one  year,  shut 
the  doors  of  the  churches,  and  you  have  bargained 
for  stolidity.  After  all  is  said  about  the  conservatism 
of  the  pulpits,  they  have  been,  and  are  sTill,  in 
many  cases,  the  pioneers  of  thought.  The  great 
Mother  Church  at  which  we  are  so  willing  to  throw 
stones,  which  has  so  many  dark  pages  in  its  history 
concerning  its  treatment  of  the  prophets  of  science, 
is  still  the  mother  of  many  of  the  great  seekers  of 
humanity.  From  and  for  the  church  were  the  early 
geographers ;  in  the  name  of  religion  were  the  stars 
first  marshalled  and  their  courses  traced.  We  are 
here  today  because  a  Columbus  sailed  the  unsailed 
seas  in  search  of  new  ways  of  reaching  human  souls, 
and  his  first  act  on  the  newly  discovered  land  was 
to  erect  the  Cross. 

We  need  Sunday  helps  to  think  of  these  things. 
Of  course  we  might  think  of  them  at  home,  but  alas, 
we  do  not  think  adequately  of  them  anywhere.  Of 
course  we  read  and  study  of  heavenly  things  at  home, 
we  might  listen  to  the  clamor  of  wronged  humanity, 
see  the  beckoning  of  ilhmiinated  souls,  but  alas,  we 
do  not.  We  need  helps.  We  need  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  Sunday  aids  available.  We  need  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  soul  to  keep  us  humble.  We  need  it  to 
modify  the  conceits  based  upon  our  short  achieve- 
ments. We  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  long  anc 
bloody  road  over  which  souls  have  traveled  that  we 
might  breathe  more  freely.  We  need  to  be  remindec 
in  some  systematic  and  impressive  way  of  our  debt 
to  the  crucified,  the  burned,  to  those  who  have  beer 
sawed  and  quartered  in  the  interest  of  the  freedoin 
we  enjoy.  We  need  the  Sunday  to  keep  us  tender, 
to  remind  us  of  the  love  with  which  our  souls  have 
been  enswathed  from  the  cradle  up.  We  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  tendernesses  that  have  enriched  the 
generations  that  are  back  and  beyond  all  the  fathei 
and  mother  interpretations  of  history.  We  need  the 
Sabbath  to  keep  us  young,  to  prepare  us  for  the  da) 
when  the  "keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble"  anc 
the  "gates  are  closed."  We  need  the  Sunday  indus- 
tries of  spirit  to  store  up  the  sunshine  of  health,  or 
using  the  modern  words,  to  "can"  the  fruits  of  sou 
prosperity,  in  order  that  when  we  may  read  no  merer 
and  can  listen  no  longer  we  may  still  remain  in  com  I 
munion  with  the  wealth  of  the  past  and  rest  in  tin 
confidence  of  the  universe. 

In  my  recent  study  of  Joseph  Priestley  I  found  ; 
sermon, — not  an  essay, — a  sermon  on  the  devout  life 
in  the  preface  of  which  he  mentions  that  the  sermoi 
inspired  Mrs.  Barbauld  to  write  "An  Address  to  th<|j 
Deity,"  one  of  her  best  known  and  most  searching! 
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poems.  I  quote  from  her  paraphrase  of  the  message 
of  Joseph  Priestley : 

If,  friendless,  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  stray, 
Where  briars  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way, 
Still  let  my  steady  soul  thy  goodness  see, 
And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee  ; 
With  equal  joy  my  various  lot  receive, 
Resign'd  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live  ; 
Prepar'd  to  kiss  the  sceptre,  or  the  rod. 
While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

***** 

Then,  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour  draws  nigh, 
.'Vnd  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye. 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene. 
With  decent  triumph  and  a  look  serene ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high. 
And,  having  liv'd  to  thee,  in  thee  to  die. 

This  pulpit  does  not  take  much  concern  in  learning 
how  to  die.  It  has  been  very  much  concerned,  for 
thirty-five  years,  in  trying  to  find  out  how  to  live. 
But  the  test  of  your  life  and  mine  may  coine  when 
it  is  time  to  go  hence. 

In  1874,  after  Joseph  Priestley's  home  was  burned, 
his  library  destroyed,  his  laboratory  sacked  for  opin- 
ion's sake,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  America, 
where  he  might  still  pursue  his  studies  and  keep  his 
soul  turned  toward  the  sunshine,  Thomas  Huxley  de- 
livered his  great  address  on  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas  by  Joseph 
Priestley,  a  preacher  who  had  time  to  seek  out  some 
of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  discover  some  of  her 
methods.  In  that  address  Huxley,  after  paying  a 
gracious  tribute  to  the  religious  independence  of 
Priestley,  promptly  disposes  of  his  theological 
achievements  as  being  of  secondary  importance,  and 
addresses  himself  directly  to  Priestley's  contribution 
to  modern  science,  his  splendid  initiation  into  the 
study  of  what  we  now  call  chemistry. 

I  have  a  book  in  my  library,  also  by  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, which  is  entitled  "The  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  dedicated  to  his  fellow  preacher,  The- 
ophilus  Lindsey.    In  this  book  he  says : 

Wishing,  as  I  do,  that  my  name  may  ever  be  connected 
as  closely  with  yours  after  death  as  we  have  been  connected 
by  friendship  in  life,  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I 
dedicate  this  work  (which  I  am  willing  to  hope  will  be  the 
most  useful  of  my  publications)  to  you. 

This  work  is  still  up-to-date,  charged  with  learning 
and  lore,  clearly  stated  so  that  the  layman  and  the 
uneducated  may  see  how  the  simplicities  of  Jesus 
have  been  overlaid  by  the  elaborations  of  the  church 
and  that  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  which  so  distort 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  gospels  are  accretions,  ac- 
cumulations from  the  outside.  The  Priestley  book  is 
a  very  successful  attempt  to  strip  the  mystery  from 
the  words  "atonement,"  "salvation,"  "original  sin," 
"predestination,"  "baptism"  and  the  "eucharist."  When 
thus  stripped,  free  of  extraneous  matter,  the  original 
message  and  the  primal  power  of  the  New  Testament 
are  seen  rooted  in  the  doctrine  of  service  to  fellow 
man  and  reverence  toward  God. 

_  Who  dare  say  that  the  exposure  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  was  of  less  value  than  Priest- 
ley's discoveries  in  science?  Chemistry  was  on  the 
way,  a  thousand  other  students  were  knocking  at 
the  closed  doors  of  nature,  asking  for  admission  and 
being  admitted  day  by  day  to  new  revelations  of 
mystery.  Who  can  say  whether  the  discovery  of 
oxygen  gas  counted  for  more  in  the  onward  push 
of  human  history  than  did  the  humbler  service  of  the 


patient  pastor  who  summoned  England  to  the  sobrie- 
ties of  faith  and  who,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
mad  mob  applied  the  torch  to  the  most  valuable  li- 
brary and  laboratory  in  private  possession  in  all 
England,  was  trying  to  base  Sabbath  day  sanctities 
upon  fundamental  potencies  ? 

We  need  the  Sabbath  of  the  church  to  help  us 
think,  to  keep  us  humble,  to  teach  us  to  be  tender, 
to  keep  us  young. 

Lastly,  we  need  it  to  make  us  just.  The  sense  of 
duty  came  tardily  into  the  world.  Conscience  is  the 
most  human  achievement  of  humanity.  It,  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  lifts  us  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
brute.  "The  sense  of  duty  is  the  last  and  crowning 
gift  of  God,"  says  Channing.  "Two  things  compel 
my  reverence,"  said  the  great  Immanual  Kant,  whose 
lessons  we  are  so  loath  to  apply  these  days,  "two 
things  command  my  reverence,  the  starry  heavens 
without,  the  sense  of  ought  within." 

And  speaking  in  the  light  of  science,  these  lessons 
of  duty  are  the  latest  and  highest  flowering  on  the 
tree  of  life,  the  uppermost  buds  on  the  uppermost 
branches  of  evolution.  And  the  enforcing  of  this 
sense  of  duty,  this  law  of  justice,  has  always  been 
the  special  prerogative  of  the  pulpits  of  Christian  his- 
tory, the  noblest  consecration  of  all  the  altars  of  the 
world.  Without  these  reminders,  systematic,  peri- 
odic, organized  reminders,  might  we  not  again  fall 
back,  like  Jack  London's  dog,  who  yielded  to  the  "call 
of  the  wild"  and  found  himself  leading  the  pack,  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  the  cultivated  speech  which 
is  given  to  the  humanized  dog,  for  he  had  forgotten 
or  lost  the  power  to  bark  and  could  only  howl. 

We  who  have  achieved,  to  a  degree,  a  conscience, 
need  to  use  every  means  to  guard  that  gift  well  or  we 
shall  lose  what  we  have  already  gained. 

It  was  Theodore  Parker,  the  great  conscience  voice 
of  Boston,  in  his  troublous  day,  who  cried  out : 

O  young  man,  now  in  the  period  of  the  passions,  rever- 
ence your  conscience,  defer  that  to  no  appetite,  no  foolish 
compliance  with  other  men's  ways,  no  ungodly  custom.  Ask 
always,  "Is  it  right  for  me?"  Be  brave  and  self-denying. 
Fear  not  to  dififer  from  men.  Keep  your  modesty,  keep  your 
integrity  

The  law,  the  duty  and  the  destiny  of  man  are  writ  in  him- 
self by  the  Almighty's  hand.  The  word  of  God  is  very  nigh 
him,  even  in  his  heart,  and  by  this  word  he  is  to  try  all 
documents  whatever. 

And  it  was  the  voice  of  Theodorie  Parker  speaking 
in  the  mighty  pulpit  of  Music  Hall  that  strengthened 
the  conscience  of  John  Andrews,  of  Horace  Mann, 
of  Samuel  Howe  and  his  inspired  wife,  Julia  W^ard, 
and  scores  of  others  who  wrought  anew  the  glory 
of  Puritanism  and  lifted  Boston  high  in  the  apostolic 
line  of  progress. 

Know,  young  man  and  young  woman,  you  who 
yield  the  best  of  your  time  and  energies  to  the  polite 
substitutes  for  the  church,  who  flock  in  great  num- 
bers when  the  amusement  clarion  calls,  you  who  are 
begging  for  health's  sake  that  the  god"  of  the  golf 
links  be  enthroned  every  Sunday,  you  who  would 
fain  discharge  your  obligation  to  the  church  you  be- 
lieve in  by  annual  subscriptions  to  the  expense  ac- 
count, you  reckon  not  well  with  history.  You  have 
not  adequately  measured  the  forces  that  make  for 
progress  if  you  leave  out  the  periodic  discipline,  the 
systematic  organization  of  forces  that  insist  on  the 
humanities,  that  make  it  possible  for  men  and  women 
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to  sit  together  somewhere,  with  their  httle  ones  and 
the  httle  ones  of  the  less  fortunate,  under  the  minis- 
tration of  the  gospel  of  social  unity  and  the  solidarity 
of  humanity. 

I  speak'  to  the  soul  itself.  I  appeal  to  your  expe- 
rience. I  am  trying  to  reflect  the  psychological  ar- 
gument for  the  sanctities  of  the  Sahb'ath  not  simply 
as  an  economic  provision  insisted  upon  by  soci- 
ology, though  I  believe  profoundly  in  that,  but  as 
the  profounder  law  which  takes  account  of  "tides  of 
the  spirit,"  to  use  Martineau's  phrase.  If  we  would 
reach  the  uplands  of  the  spirit,  we  must  make  pro- 
vision for  systematic  excursions  in  that  direction. 
It  was  not  for  Jesus  and  his  associates  to  remain 
forever  on  the  Mount,  as  Peter  suggested,  but  it  was 
the  illumination  of  the  Mount  that  enabled  them  to 
come  down  and  fight  the  demons  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  while  they  proceeded  to  minister  to  the  afflicted 
ones. 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  the  psychical  argu- 
rnent,  but  the  historical  argument  is  still  more  persua- 
sive had  we  time  for  it.  "Are  there  any  drunkards 
here?"  was  the  first  question  asked  by  John  Wesley 
of  his  audiences  when  he  entered  a  town  to  establish 
his  Methodist  group.  He  began  down  there.  On 
that  lowly  basis  of  service  and  helpfulness  he  reared 
the  mighty  Methodist  Church  that  has  wielded  its 
beneficent  influence  all  the  way  up  and  down  from 
the  convict  to  the  king,  from  the  hovel  to  the  palace, 
from  the  beggar  to  the  philosopher. 

To  me  the  most  impressive  building  in  Rome  was 
the  Pantheon,  and  should  life  extend  to  me  the  jirivi- 
lege  of  again  crossing  the  Atlantic,  I  would  skip  the 
great  minster  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  while  I  sought 
the  mighty  inspiration  of  the  Pantheon,  the  greatest 
survival  of  Pagan  art,  the  temple  that  was  built  two 
centuries  or  more  before  the  Christian  era  to  furnish 
hospitality  to  all  the  gods.  It  was  to  be  the  place  of 
all  the  gods,  the  Pantheon.  There  all  visitors  to 
Rome,  the  "strangers  within  its  gates,"  might  go  and 
find  an  altar  to  their  need,  a  sacred  shrine  that  they 
could  understand.  When  the  "pagan  gods"  were  de- 
throned and  the  Christian  regime  came  in  it  found 
the  splendid  building  intact  as  it  is  today.  In  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  it  effectually  from  pagan  hands  and 
make  it  a  worthy  shrine  for  their  devotion,  the  CRris- 
tians  deposited  some  thirty  cartloads  of  martyr  bones 
around  the  foundations.  The  architecture  was  for  a 
time  degraded  by  the  elevation  on  the  roof  of  two 
little  towers  designed  to  hold  aloft  the  Cross,  but 
after  remaining  for  several  generations  the  better  art 
insisted  on  their  being  torn  down  because  they  dis- 
figured the  building  architecturally.  There  is  now 
no  cross  on  the  roof  and,  throtigh  the  exercise  of 
considerable  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  restorers,  the 
inside  is  left  in  its  integrity.  And  above  it  is  the  great 
open  eye  looking  skyward  and  the  uncovered  dome 
through  which  the  blue  sky  can  be  seen. 

The  Pantheon  today  is  an  epitome  of  the  altar 
places  of  humanity,  all  the  way  from  the  Bethel  stone 
of  Jacob  on  the  mountain,  top  to  the  latest  cathedral 
triumph  of  architecture.  They  all  go  to  prove  the 
power  of  particular  places  and  times  in  influencing 
and  sweetening  human  life.  In  all  of  them  the  sanc- 
tities are  represented  and  holiness  encouraged  as  de- 
fined by  the  sabbatical  provision  for  periodic  orienta- 
tion of  the  soul. 


The  increase  of  leisure  and  shortening  the  day's 
work  means  more  as  an  opportunity  for  developing 
the  spiritual  "life  of  the  toiler  than  it  does  in  main- 
taining his  physical  virility  and  efficiency.  It  means 
favorable  time  for  an  escape  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  world. 

There  is  drudgery  to  be  done.  There  are  dirty 
jobs  that  must  needs  be  seen  to.  I  see  no  escape 
from  the  smudge  of  the  rolling  mill,  from  the  lint 
and  heat  of  the  cotton  mill.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  human  sweat,  though  it  may  be  ameliorated,  re- 
fined and  limited.  But  the  more  it  is  limited,  more 
and  more  is  the  opportunity  given  and  required  to 
organize  the  leisure  of  the  world  on  high  lines.  I 
yield  to  the  argument  that  a  man  would  better  be 
engaged  another  hour  or  two  in  the  shop  than  have 
another  hour  or  two  free  for  the  dissipations  of  the 
saloon.  Better  send  a  tired  man  home  sober  than 
a  rested  man  home  drunk.  But  the  sociological  pre- 
scriptions for  the  laboring  man  will  prove  ineffective 
unless  they  include  a  program  for  the  mind,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  heant,  and  organized  helps  to  conscience. 

In  i869  or  '68,  while  a  student  at  school,  I  came 
home  westward  by  an  eastern  route.  Some  kin  of 
mine  had  recently  landed  from  Wales.  My  father 
and  mother  were  longing  to  see  their  own  and  I  went 
by  the  way  of  Mauch  Chunk  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region. 

The  miners  at  that  time,  largely  Welsh,  Irish  and 
Scotch,  all  lived  at  the  heart  of  the  mining  center. 
I  descended  for  the  first  and  only  time  into  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  where  the  sunlight,  as  they  told 
me,  was  a  mile  away  from  the  human  eye.  I  came 
up  sobered  and  depressed  by  the  ominous  fate  of  men, 
women  and  children  too  at  that  time,  who  must  live 
so  much  of  their  life  in  that  murky,  gruesome,  gloomy 
chamber  of  darkness.  It  was  Saturday  and  the  men 
came  out  early.  I  watched  them  coming  out,  black 
gnomes,  looking  unhke  human  beings.  They  hurried 
home  by  the  hundreds,  soused  themselves  in  the  wash- 
Xubs  in  the  back  kitchens,  put  on  their  clean  clothes, 
still  the  striped  shirt  stuff,  unbuttoned  at  the  throat, 
with  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  for  it  was  a  hot 
June  day,  and  after  their  dinner,  several  hundred 
of  those  men,  having  recovered  their  humanity  in  the 
washtub,  gathered  in  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  moun- 
tain side  for  a  vigorous  drill  in  which  they  were  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  preparing  for  a  musical  competi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  at  Christmas  time.  They 
sang  it  as  I  never  heard  it  before  or  since,  and  I  have 
never  gotten  away  froiu  that  parable  in  sociology. 
So  long  as  the  diggers  in  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth 
are  permitted  to  come  up  and  wash  up  and  learn  to 
sing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  there  is  hope  for  the  toiler 
and  grace  and  glory  in  the  toil.  I  am  willing  they 
should  so  toil  down  there  for  a  hmited  portion  of 
time.  I  can  even  believe  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
my  share  in  it,  only  so  that  the  Saturday  leisure  be 
made  sufficiently  long  and  the  toil  sufficiently  short, 
and  the  co-operative  life  be  so  organized  that  ade- 
quate provision  might  be  made  for  the  sanitation  of 
the  heart.  That  organized  methods  for  th.e  quicken- 
ing of  mind  should  obtain,  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  high  words,  noble  thoughts  and  co-operative 
courage  must  be  provided,  and  the  life  of  the  spirit 
must  be  guarded. 

If  we  read  this  old  commandment  in  terms  of  twen- 
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tieth  century  experience,  when  we  are  as  alert  in 
listening  to  the  testimony  of  history  on  ethical  lines 
as  we  are  on  industrial  lines,  when  we  are  as  open- 
minded  toward  the  science  of  soul  as  we  are  toward 
the  science  of  body,  then  and  not  till  then  will  it  be 
well  with  us.  We  need  these  material  rounds  in  the 
ladder  upon  which  the  soul  climbs  to  its  life.  We 
need  the  sanctities  of  holy  times  and  places  to  touch 
us  with  a  sense  of  our  finiteness  in  an  infinite  world. 
We  need  the  Sabbath  change  as  a  season  of  study 
and  of  thoughtfulness,  and  still  more  as  a  reinforce- 
ment of  conscience. 

Duty  is  a  much  menaced  word  in  the  busy  Hfe  of 
the  exchange,  the  shop,  and  even  of  the  home,  as  they 
are  organized.  Oh,  the  "expediences"  are  so  clamor- 
ous, second-rate  interests  are  so  fierce,  they  push 
themselves  so  tremendously  to  the  front!  "What  will 
they  say?"  is  forever  silencing  the  profounder  ques- 
tions, "What  will  He  say?"  What  does  He,  the  God 
over  all,  say?  The  conventional  demands  of  society 
as  expressed  in  the  clamor  and  contention  of  the  out- 
side world,  confuse,  if  they  do  not  silence,  the  still 
small  voice  of  God  in  the  soul. 

A  true  diagnosis  of  the  ills  of  today,  I  mean  the 
warring  ills  of  the  world,  shows  that  the  trouble  is 
no  longer  a  mere  quarrel  between  the  Central  and 
the  Allied  Powers,  it  is  not  a  duel  between  England 
and  Germany,  it  is  an  international  curse  that  is  upon 
us.  A  true  diagnosis  of  this  war  shows  it  to  be  born 
out  of  the  fever  of  trade  and  the  bitter  passions  of 
nations,  which  reveal  a  godless  subordination  of  the 
demands  of  righteousness  to  the  demands  of  "suc- 
cess" as  interpreted  in  the  figures  of  commerce  and 
the  exigencies  of  battle.  War,  alas !  knows  no  Sab- 
bath day,  it  respects  no  sanctities,  it  hurls  its  bombs 
through  cathedral  walls  as  relentlessly  as  through 
brothel  roofs.  The  paradoxical  situation  of  charging 
armies  on  the  Sabbath  day,  while  boasting  of  their 
Christianity,  and  of  their  praying  bishops  and  halt- 
ing conventicles,  who  forget  th.e  sanctities  of  life  on 
the  battle  front,  is  all  a  sad,  solemn  failure  to  under- 
stand the  enlarging  qualities  of  the  commandment  we 
are  discussing.  All  this  is  born  out  of  a  funda- 
mental lack  of  reverence,  the  culture  of  which  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  poor,  finite  helps  of  times  and 
places  than  we  are  willing  to  admit. 

Remembering  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  as 
interpreted  by  the  light  of  science  and  emphasized  in 
human  experience,  will  surely  lead  to  the  uplands  of 
the  spirit,  where  the  heart  of  the  individual  in  its 
self-communion  and  the  conscience  of  the  world  will 
find  peace  and  amity. 


By  the  help  of  Holy  Days,  Father,  may  we  find  the 
peace  that  is  perennial,  that  makes  all  days  sacred  and 
all  places  holy,  for  Thou  art  always  present  and  ever 
near.  Amen. 


We  have  got  to  set  the  world  on  a  dif¥erent  footing. 
We  have  got  to  set  up  the  world  at  last — on  justice 
and  reason. 


Of  true  contrition  and  humbling  of  the  heart  ariseth 
hope  of  forgiveness.  Thomas  a  Kempis. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


"  Peace  Without  Victory" 


To  the  Editor  of  Unity  : — 

Probably  no  one  in  this  country  or  Europe  who 
read  the  address  delivered  by  President  Wilson  to 
the  Senate  on  January  22,  1917,  has  forgotten  that 
he  advocated  "peace  without  victory"  as  the  only 
ending  of  the  great  war  that  could  possibly  be  per- 
manent. In  endeavoring  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
he  added :  "I  am  seeking  only  to  face  realities  and  to 
face  them  without  soft  concealments.  Victory  would 
mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor's  terms 
forced  upon  the  vanquished.  It  would  be  accepted  in 
humiliation,  under  duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacrifice, 
and  would  have  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitterness 
of  memory  upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  rest, 
not  permanently,  but  only  as  upon  quicksand." 

Was  not  President  Wilson  right?  Even  though  we 
have  ourselves  plunged  into  the  war,  and  indeed  all 
the  more  because  we  hav.e  done  so,  is  it  not  impor- 
tant for  us  to  ponder  his  words? 

I  am  aware  that  his  utterance  has  been  severely 
criticized  in  some  quarters,  and  even  sneered  at.  But 
is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  the  future  will  rec- 
ognize it  as  one  of  the  profoundest  (as  well  as  one 
of  the  bravest)  words  spoken  by  any  statesman  in 
our  time?  The  declaration  was  based  upon  the  very 
deepest  laws  of  the  human  mind  existing  and  oper- 
ative in  all  nations.  Peace  without  victory  on  either 
side,  that  is  to  say,  peace  concluded  because  desired 
by  both  sides,  because  both  sides  had  come  to  realize 
the  futility,  waste  and  crime  of  further  hostilities,  and 
with  concessions  on  both  sides,  would  leave  the  least 
possible  bitterness  in  both,  and  consequently  the  least 
possible  reason  for  the  two  to  arm  still  more  heavily, 
in  preparation  for  a  future  struggle  still  more  des- 
perate. 

Whereas,  if  either  side  won  a  decisive  victory  and 
forced  a  humiliating  peace  upon  the  other,  the  almost 
certain  result  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  victor,  pride, 
arrogance,  an  increased  sense  of  his  own  irresistible 
might  anfl  therefore  a  powerful  temptation  to  push 
his  conquest  still  further;  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
vanquished,  chagrin,  anger,  and  a  determination  to 
begin  at  once  the  creation  of  still  larger  armies  and 
navies  in  preparation  for  future  revenge. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  position  taken  by 
President  Wilson  is  also  the  precise  position  occu- 
pied by  the  leading  and  responsible  socialists  of  this 
country,  and  for  the  most  part  also  by  the  socialists 
of  the  world.  They  believe  that  a  clear  victory  for 
either  side  would  fill  all  Europe  with  ineradicable 
hate,  and  its  future  with  increased  armaments  and 
with  fighting  even  more  terrible  than  in  the  past. 
But  a  drawn  battle  they  believe  would  open  the  eyes 
of  all  nations  to  the  utter  futility  of  war,  and  act  as 
a  strong  and  enduring  check  upon  future  temptations 
to  draw  the  sword. 

Let  no  one  say  that  persons  who  take  this  position 
are  therefore  on  the  side  of  Germany.  They  are  no 
more  on  the  side  of  Germany  than  was  President  Wil- 
son when  he  uttered  his  great  words.  On  the  con- 
trary, most  of  them  are  strongly  with  the  Allies.  But 
they  want  a  peace  which  when  it  comes  will  last ; 
and  they  believe  that  here  is  to  be  found  the  indis- 
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pensable  condition  of  the  only  peace  which  will  not 
turn  the  whole  world,  America  included,  into  an 
armed  camp,  with  other  Armageddons,  even  more 
terrible  than  the  present  one,  sure  to  follow  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

Anyone  who  looks  at  all  deeply  into  the  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  should  be  atle  to  see  that  the  most 
important  of  all  possible  conditions  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  seeking  a  European  peace,  is  to  secure  it  on 
such  a  basis  as  will  leave  all  parties  concerned  least 
desirous  of  further  war,  least  stung  to  resentment 
and  revenge,  best  able  to  live,  and  most  desirous  of 
living  in  future  friendship  and  co-operation  with  one 
another.  If  America  allows  herself  to  forget  this, 
will  it  not  be  a  mistake  of  the  most  diastrous  charac- 
ter. The  President's  great  words  should  not  be  for- 
gotten by  America  or  by  any  of  the  other  nations. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


Unity  Stands  Corrected 

Dear  Unity  : — 

I  share  your  appreciation  of  the  Quakers.  I  read 
"Eternal  Goodness"  until  I  could  repeat  it  without  the 
book.  Who  can  read  "Our  Master"  and  not  wish  to 
sit  in  silence  with  Whittier. 

Are  you  quite  right  when  you  say  the  Quakers  "re- 
fuse to  take  an  oath  in  any  presence  other  than  the 
divine"?  Do  they  not  refuse  to  swear  without  ex- 
ception? Some  of  the  Friends  I  notice  have  become 
like  the  rest  of  us,  and  take  to  titles,  offices  and  set 
forms.  But  when  we  get  the  genuine  article  we  shall 
agree  with  Pastor  J.  H.  Jowett :  "There  is  no  com- 
munity in  our  land  which  has  more  evidently  enjoyed 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  the  Friends." 
W.  D.  Howells  remarks :  "It  was  not  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson who  first  imagined  the  first  of  the  self-evident 
truths  of  the  Declaration,  but  George  Fox." 

Says  William  James :  "So  far  as  our  Christian 
sects  today  are  evolving  into  liberality,  they  are  sim- 
ply reverting  in  essence  to  the  position  which  Fox  and 
the  early  Quakers  assumed."  Our  Emerson  knew 
them  at  first  hand  during  his  brief  pastorate  in  New 
Bedford,  and  so  joined  them.  Emerson's  favorite 
text,  they  say,  was,  "The  spirit  shall  guide  you  into 
all  truth."  When  asked  to  define  his  rehgious  posi- 
tion he  said  very  slowly,  "I  believe  I  am  more  of  a 
Quaker  than  anything  else.  I  believe  in  the  'still  small 
voice'  and  that  voice  is  Christ  within  us."  (V.  "Em- 
erson in  Concord,"  by  Edward  Emerson:  page  48.) 

Thy  Friend, 

Lorraine. 


From  Another  Country 


A  well  known  friend,  who  saw  the  opening  of  the 
Great  War  in  Germany,  writes  from  another  country 
as  follows : 

"Mark  Twain's  statement  is  extremely  interesting 
to  me.  He  might  have  continued  his  account  by 
enumerating  the  other  happenings  which  are  the  same 
all  over ;  the  spread  of  war  fever,  Red  Cross  mad- 
ness, the  unconsidered  waste  and  sacrifice  of  one's 
savings,  accumulated  in  years  of  hard  work,  the  buy- 
ing and  waving  of  flags,  the  singing  of  anthems  and 


those  crowds  in  restaurants  who  get  up  when  the 
band  begins  to  play  the  anthem  and  who  consider 
everybody  a  traitor  who  fails  to  do  so  before  the  first 
measure  of  the  tune  has  been  played ;  then  comes  the 
recruiting,  the  subscribing  of  war  loans,  the  depiction 
in  writing  and  illustrations  of  the  nation's  military 
forces  in  glowing  terms  and  then  the  harmful  depre- 
ciation, underestimation  of  the  enemy,  the  creation  of 
that  false  sense  of  security,  'nothing  can  happen  to 
us,'  the  lies,  misrepresentations  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion, the  delusions  as  to  the  real  task  ahead  of  the 
nation,  as  to  the  war  aims,  and  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  and  as  to  the  ideals  for  which  one  is  sup- 
posed to  die.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
Balkan  War  was  one  of  those  false  pretexts  and  ex- 
cuses, just  as  the  cry  for  democracy  is  a  slogan  of 
this  war,  although  a  lie,  since  without  the  torpedoing 
of  American  ships  nobody  would  have  conceived  of 
spreading  democracy  in  Germany  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  American  'boys.  It  is  a  comical  tragedy  to 
see  the  States  imitate  German  events  in  every  little 
detail,  but  people  seem  to  enjoy  it, — and  perhaps  it  will 
do  them  good  to  learn  a  lesson.  I  am  optimistic,  too, 
as  to  the  long  future.  Things  come  out  so  differently. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Europe  rejoicing 
over  the  liberation  of  Russia  through  the  valor  of 
German  arms!  Prussianism  the  disseminator  of  De- 
mocracy !"  D  s  T 


THAT  OUR  JOY  MAY  BE  FULL. 


Hadst  Thou  not  made  the  rose  and  blue  and  gold 
That  o'er  this  morning  sky  Thou  hast  unrolled,— 
Hadst  Thou  ne'er  sent  the  purple,  gold  and  gray. 
At  evening-time  to  bless  declining  day, — 
We  might  have  lived  and  learned  and  loved  Thee,  too, 
Without  Thy  gbld  or  purple,  rose  or  blue. 

Hadst  Thou  not  bidden  buttercup  and  rose 
In  hue  and  tint  Thy  bounteous  love  disclose, 
Hadst  Thou  ne'er  placed  Thy  rainbow  arch  on  high 
Athwart  the  stormy  shadows  of  the  sky, — 
Without  Thy  rainbow  or  Thy  buttercup. 
Our  hearts  to  Thee  might  still  be  lifted  up. 

But  when  Thy  rose  of  dawn  doth  open  wide, 

Thy  gold  and  purple  light  our  even-tide, 

Or  when  a  lily  lifts  her  lovely  face. 

New  gleams  have  we  of  Thine  o'er  flowing  grace. 

Ah,  yes,  all-graciously  Thy  hand  doth  give, 

That  we  all- joyously  may  love  and  live. 

— Jessie  Andrews. 


THE  JOURNEY. 


What  matter  where  the  Apple  grows? 

True  heroes  never  count  the  miles. 
The  journey  leads  to  where  it  leads — 

Sargasso  or  the  Western  Isles. 

No  one  place  holds  the  dreams  of  all. 

Earth  wears  a  multi-colored  robe, 
And  there  are  new  Hesperides 

In  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Some  find  the  fruit  like  Hercules — 
For  such  the  moon  and  sun  may  stop; 

Yet  never  doubt  that  Sisyphus 
Achieved  at  last  the  mountain  top. 

— Scudder  Middleton. 

"Streets  and  Faces,"  by  Scudder  Middleton.  The  Little 
Book  Publishers,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Luther 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


XVIII. 
Theodore  Parker  1810-1860 


"7  claim  the  same  religions  rights  with  Luther  and 
Calvin,  with  Moses  and  Jesus, — the  right  to  serve  the 
God  of  Nature  in  my  ozvn  way." 

— Theodore  Parker. 

We  are  today  still  in  the  atmosphere  of  heresy, 
dealing  with  those  who  in  their  lifetime  were  ill 
spoken  of.  But  there  is  nothing  brighter  or  higher 
in  my  books  of  biography  than  the  story  of  Theodore 
Parker.  Whatever  was  finest  in  the  stalwartness  of 
New  England  inheritance  was  his,  with  a  large  mind- 
edness  that  is  scarcely  characteristic  of  New  England 
output.  A  scholar  of  great  attainment,  of  tireless  en- 
ergy, he  was  the  bravest  of  reformers,  a  veritable 
chaplain-in-chief  of  the  anti-slavery  forces  during  the 
period  of  the  greatest  strain  and  bitterness,  and  he 
left  his  study  at  any  and  all  times  to  answer  the  call 
of  the  needy  and  the  lowly. 

Theodore,  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven, 
living  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  out  of  Lexington.  His 
father  was  a  small  farmer  and  carpenter  and  Theo- 
dore early  took  part  in  the  struggle  of  a  busy,  poor 
family.  At  from  six  to  eight  years  he  attended  school 
all  year,  but  after  that  worked  on  the  farm  in  sum- 
mer and  went  to  school  only  in  the  winter  time.  His 
father  was  ambitious  for  his  family  and  one  winter 
arranged  that  Theodore  should  have  a  course  of  danc- 
ing lessons,  but  the  young  boy  asked  that  instead  he 
might  use  the  money  for  tuition  in  a  neighboring 
academy.  One  of  his  teachers,  and  a  very  good  friend, 
was  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  who  afterwards  became 
professor  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  All  this 
time  Parker  worked  tremendously,  studying  from  bor- 
rowed books.  One  day  he  startled  his  father  by  the 
unusual  request  for  a  holiday.  He  started  from  home 
early  in  the  , morning  and  on  his  return  late  at  night, 
after  walking  to  and  from  Cambridge,  told  his  father 
that  he  had  passed  his  examination  to  enter  Harvard 
College.  His  father  could  not  support  him  there,  but 
for  two  years  Parker  worked  at  home,  studied 
and  kept  up  with  his  classes.  Meanwhile  he  had 
started  a  small  private  school  at  Roxbury,  with  his 
own  hands  making  the  benches  and  fixing  up  the 
building.  Such  a  man  did  not  lack  pupils  and  the 
money  earned  in  this  way  enabled  him  to  take  the  last 
two  years  and  three  months  work  at  ■  Cambridge  in 
residence,  although  some  time  elapsed  after  gradu- 
ating before  he  was  able  to  pay  the  small  fee  securing 
his  diploma.  During  these  years  of  study  his  own 
judgment  and  that  of  Dr.  Francis  and  others  made  it 
clear  to  him  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  preacher. 


Parker  began  his  ministry  in  the  unfashionable  sub- 
urban town  of  Roxbury,  the  headquarters  of  the  Bos- 
ton milk  industry.  It  may  be  remembered  that  one 
of  his  notable  sermons  was  on  "The  Temptations  of 
the  Milkman,"  suggestive  of  the  quality  of  the  man. 

But  soon  came  the  trouble  that  attends  progress  in 
thought.  Always  on  the  trail  of  whatever  was  in  line 
with  freest  and  bravest  scholarship,  Parker  was  per- 
haps the  first  American  to  come  under  the  domina- 
tion of  so-called  "German  thought."  His  learning  en- 
abled him  to  translate  the  ponderous  two-volume 
work,  De  Witte's  "Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," which  was  the  first  installment  of  what  is  now 
so  familar  as  "higher  criticism,"  in  which  the  Bible 
was  analyzed  and  placed  in  its  correct  geographical 
setting.  Even  to  the  Unitarians  this  was  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  They  did  not  want  the  unity  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Bible  tampered  with  by  Gearman 
free  thought.  Young  Shackford,  afterwards  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Cornell,  asked  Parker  to  preach  his 
ordination  sermon.  That  sermon  treated  of  "The 
Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity"  and  created 
such  confusion  among  even  the  Unitarians  of  Boston 
and  the  surrounding  country  as  is  now  difficult  to 
understand.  The  title  suggested  a  dangerous  line  of 
heresy.  Parker  contended  that  Christianity  has  in  it 
transient  elements ;  that  it  had  carried  with  it  the 
credulity  and  the  folk  lore  of  the  time.  The  story 
of  the  miraculous  birth,  for  instance,  shared  with  all 
other  great  ethnic  religions,  represents  the  thought 
of  the  age  in  which  it  came.  The  permanent  elements, 
the  elements  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Beatitudes,  are  not  conditioned  on  the  same  element 
as  the  story  of  the  driving  out  of  the  pigs  into  the  sea 
at  Gadara. 

The  Unitarians  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  turn  him  out  of  a  field 
which  had  no  fences.  Boston  ministers  had  an  estab- 
lished custom  of  holding  a  ministers'  meeting  on 
Thursday  afternoons  in  which  they  discussed  current 
topics,  civic  and  social  problems,  each  minister  taking 
his  turn  in  leading  the  discussion.  W^hen  it  came  Par- 
ker's turn,  they  took  the  least  ofifensive  path  and  sim- 
ply abandoned  the  Thursday  meetings. 

By  this  time  Parker's  fame  had  gone  abroad.  He 
was  asked  by  some  young  men  to  give  a  course  of 
Sunday  lectures  in  Melodeon  Hall,  a  second  rate  the- 
atre, and  his  voice  was  quickly  recognized  by  the 
crowd.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  local 
events  in  the  history  of  Boston,  and  which  reached 
far  out  into  the  life  of  the  United  States,  was  that 
a  few  young  men  had  a  meeting  in  Boston  and  "Re- 
solved that  Theodore  Parker  should  be  heard  in  Bos- 
ton." Those  young  men,  Andrews,  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  Horace  Mann,  Samuel  G. 
Howe  and  others,  |rallied  round  their  leader  and  for 
nine  years  he  preached  in  the  Melodeon.  Then  came 
the  great  Music  Hall  with  a  capacity  of  probably 
twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand  people,  and  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  Parker  shared  with  Henrv  Ward 
Beecher  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
preacher  in  America.  Parker  preached  to  preachers, 
taught  the  teachers  of  the  world,  championed  the  most 
unpopular  of  doctrines  and  faced  them  in  a  white 
heat  of  enthusiasm  which  converted  people  to  a  new 
outlook  and  a  new  courage. 
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We  cannot  tell  Parker's  story  without  touching  on 
the  Anti-Slavery  movement  in  Boston.  His  connec- 
tion therewith  is  indicated  on  the  stories  of  William 
and  Ellen  Crafts,  Anthony  Burns  and  Thomas  Sims, 
which  are  glow  points  in  the  history  of  that  fight  for 
freedom.  The  Crafts  had  been  slaves  to  a  benignant 
master.  William  had  been  permitted  as  a  carpenter 
to  buy  himself  free,  continuing  to  work  for  his  master 
on  a  yearly  salary.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried according  to  the  ethics  of  the  plantation,  and 
who  was  almost  white,  had  been  housemaid  at  the 
big  house.  They  had  succeeded  in  getting  to  Boston 
and  were  living  in  an  obscure  neighborhood.  Parker 
was  startled  by  the  information  that  the  Slave 
Hunters  were  in  town  with  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
Crafts  back  into  slavery  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act. 
A  Vigilance  Committee  was  appointed  which  dis- 
played flaming  posters  warning  the  people  to  look  out 
for  the  "hunters."  Parker's  interview  with  the  slave 
hunters  led  to  their  sneaking  back  South  without  fur- 
ther trouble.  Friends  of  the  Crafts  then  raised  a  purse 
and  sent  them  to  England.  They  carried  with  them 
a  letter  from  Parker  to  James  Martineau  which  has 
become  a  classic.  It  may  be  found  in  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham's  Biography  of  Parker.  An  interesting  para- 
graph of  this  letter  from  the  greatest  man  in  America 
to  clearly  the  greatest  thinker  in  England,  reads: 

I  keep  in  my  study  two  trophies  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution :  One  is  a  musket  which  my  grandfather  fought  with 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington  (April  19.  1775)  against  the 
"British":  the  other  is  a  great  gun  which  he  captured  in 
that  battle.  He  was  the  captain  of  the  Lexington  soldiers, 
and  took  the  first  prisoner,  and  the  first  musket  taken 
in  war  for  independence  and  the  rights  of  man.  But  now 
I  am  obliged  to  look  to  "the  British"  for  protection  for  the 
liberty  of  two  of  my  own  parishioners  who  have  committed 
no  wrong  against  anyone.  Well,  so  it  is ;  and  I  thank  God 
that  Old  England,  with  all  her  sips  and  shames,  allows  no 
slave-hunter  to  set  foot  on  her  soil. 

The  stories  of  Burns  and  Sims  are  not  so  triumph- 
ant. Anthony  Burns  was  a  poor  boy  who  had  reached 
Boston  safely,  was  somehow  traced  and  tried.  Par- 
ker was  aflame  over  this,  an  organization  was  eflFected 
if  need  be  to  defend  Burns,  but  the  authorities  were 
too  prompt  and  he  was  marched  out  of  Boston.  Colo- 
nel Higginson  to  the  end  of  his  days  carried  the  scalp 
wound  inflicted  in  an  attempt  to  carry  oflF  the  pris- 
oner. Parker  was  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
He  was  prepared  to  defend  his  own  case  but  rather 
to  his  disappointment  it  was  dismissed  on  a  technical- 
ity. Parker  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  He  pan- 
eled the  American  people  as  a  jury  and  made  his  de- 
fense. In  the  book  "The  Trial  of  Theodore  Parker 
for  the  Misdemeanor  of  a  Speech  in  Faneuil  Hall 
Against  Kidnapping,"  he  has  gone  into  the  story  his- 
torically and  ethically. 

It  is  said  that  Parker  had  a  reading  acquaintance 
with  twenty  dififerent  languages.  His  library  num- 
bered fourteen  or  fiften  thousand  volumes  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Overtaken 
by  pulmonary  trouble  in  1859,  after  a  violent  hemor- 
rhage, he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  accompanied 
by  his  friends  Dr.  Howe  and  his  -wife.  He  tried 
England  and  traveled  in  slow  stages  through  Europe 
with  alternations  of  hope  and  despair  and  died  in 
Florence  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  was  buried  in  the 
Protestant  Cemetery  near  the  grave  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning.  Over  his  grave  is  an  American  pine 
planted  there  by  American  hands.    It  is  a  shrine  to 


whoever  loves  humanity,  to  whoever  believes  in  prog- 
ress, to  whoever  realizes  the  price  paid  for  progress. 

Unitarians  have,  of  course,  long  since  repented  of 
their  nervousness  and  have  established  their  claim  to 
Parker,  but  he  is  too  big  for  any  denomination.  Par- 
ker was  a  pioneer  in  the  belief  that  in  all  religions 
there  are  at  least  three  universal,  fundamental  roots; 
the  thought  of  God,  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  thought 
of  immortality.  Many  people  who  do  not  know  his  ser- 
mons cherish  his  prayers  which  have  been  published 
in  a  book  edited  by  Louise  M.  Alcott,  who,  after  go- 
ing to  hear  him  preach,  said,  "I  got  what  I  wanted 
before  he  reached  the  sermon." 

Personally  I  am  much  more  indebted  to  Parker 
than  to  Channing.  Channing  was  a  white  light,  Par- 
ker a  red  flame.  Parker  was  ever  in  pugnacious  touch 
with  humanity ;  Channing  essentially  a  man  of  the 
closet,  a  scholar. 


QUESTIONS 

(1)  Give  dates  of  Channing  and  Parker. 

(2)  In  what  did  they  resemble  each  other?  What  con- 
trast ? 

(3)  What  contention  of  Parker's  belief  annoyed  his 
Unitarian  Friends? 

(4)  What  great  and  unpopular  cause  of  his  time  did  he 
champion? 


Those  Willing  to  Be  Counted 

Additional  Names  of  Ministers 


Rev.  George  L.  Thompson  (First  Unitarian  Par- 
ish), Northfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Canfield,  Woodstock,  Vt.  ' 

Rev.  E.  B.  Gearhart,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Carl  Schmidt,  Fertile,  Iowa. 

Rev.  Edson  Reifsnider,  Cambridge,  Mass.  / 

Rev.  Levi  Powers,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Rev.  Paul  Harris  Drake  (Christ  Church),  Boston, 
Mass. 


You  can  record  me  for  what  I  am  worth  in  Unity 
as  holding  to  the  faith.   To  what  else  could  I  hold? 
Charles  F.  Dole,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  FLAG 

Raised  on  the  Jamestown  Worsted  Mills  [ 
Is  a  voluntary  contribution  of  all  employees,  was  manufac- ! 
tured  and  made  complete  on  the  premises,  and  all  had  a 
part  in  it. 

It  flies  over  land  once  owned  by  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany— 

Is  made  of  wool  from  American  sheep — 

Sorted  by  an  American 

Carded  by  an  Italian 

Spun  by  a  Swede 

Warped  by  a  German 

Dressed  by  an  Englishman 

Drawn  in  by  a  Scotchman 

Woven  by  a  Belgian 

Supervised  by  a  Frenchman 

Inspected  by  an  American 

Scoured  by  an  Albanian 

Dyed  by  a  Turk  I 

Examined  by  an  Irishman  | 

Pressed  by  a  Pole. 
April  28,  1917.  All  Americans  at  Heart. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


WANTED 


For  the  Tower  Hill  Encampment 
Season  from  July  1st  to  Sept.  15th 


A  good  woman  cook  with  assistant, 
:or  a  small  company.  Convenient  kitch- 
;n ;  well  equipped  dining-room ;  com- 
iortable  quarters ;  fiir  wages. 

And  one  or  two  school  teachers,  or 
3ther  young  ladies  who  would  like  to 
;ecure  room  and  board  in  exchange  for 
lining-room  service.  This  position  has 
jeen  filled  and  much  enjoyed  by  several 
:eachers  for  many  years.  Apply  by  let- 
:er  to  Mrs.  Edith  Lloyd-Jones,  700  Oak- 
wood  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


THE  WAY  OF  WILLS. 


Some  one  took  the  old  saw  that  when 
there  was  a  will,  there  was  a  way,  and 
turned  it  into,  "When  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  lawsuit,"  which  seems  better  to 
fit  present-day  conditions  than  the  older 
form.  At  least  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  as  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  that  no 
one  seems  to  know  just  what  the  "way" 
is,  unless  it  is  a  way  to  break  that  will. 
However,  we  are  told  that  the  greater 
number  of  wills  probated  are  practically 
unbreakable,  though  not  always  because 
of  their  strictly  legal  form. 

People  are,  it  seems,  uncommonly 
careless  about  such  an  important  thing 
as  a  will ;  they  seem  to  think  it  satis- 
factory to  string  together  a  few  sen- 
tences, conveying  their  property,  then 
affix  a  signature.  Yet  some  of  these 
have  been  found  to  be  as  tight  as  if 
drawn  by  the  best  legal  talent  of  tho 
land.   The  author  adds  : 

Wills  that  might  be  described  as  being 
legally  safe  and  sane  have  been  written 
on  scraps  of  paper,  in  verse,  and  in  let- 
ter form.  Then,  too,  wills  have  been 
written  in  charcoal,  pencil,  ink,  and  in 
blood. 

But  the  bequests — the  provisions  of 
the  wills — how  odd  and  curious  were  the 
conditions  found  to  be  imposed  on  the 
benefactors-to-be.    And  what  freakish 


bequests  have  been  made  to  what  have 
been  equally  freakish  recipients. 

"Freak"  -w'lWs  there  are  galore.  Of 
wills  venting  the  writer's  spite  on  the 
expectant  heirs  there  are  an  equally 
large  number.  And  there  is  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  wills  showing  the 
writer's  gratitude  for  some  kindness 
performed  by  an  utter  stranger. 

But  the  old  reliable  standby  of  the  re- 
cently deceased  seems  to  have  been  tak- 
ing care  of  Lucille,  Garibaldi,  or  Fan- 
nie— the  same  being  a  pet  cat,  cow,  or 
horse,  not  to  mention  a  Madison  Square 
Garden  full  of  dogs. 

Thus,  some  horse  which  should  be 
piloting  a  wagon  belonging  to  Otto  of 
the  corner  grocery  is  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  solitary  grandeur  in  Farmer 
Jones's  best  meadow — air  free. 

George  C.  Watts,  contractor  and 
Board  of  Trade  operator,  of  Chicago, 
bequeathed  $30,000  to  provide  a  home 
for  his  fox-terrier,  Bill,  and  $300  to 
care  for  his  riding  horse.  King.  Also, 
while  Mrs.  Corinne  Snodgrass,  of 
Lower  Chanceford,  near  York,  Pa.,  left 
an  $11,500  estate,  $10,000  of  that  sum 
was  to  be  spent  in  keeping  her  favorite 
horse,  Beauty,  as  long  as  he  could  eat 
food,  in  a  state  of  greatest  possible 
comfort.  And  when  Beauty  is  dying  he 
is  to  be  chloroformed  and  afterward 
given  a  decent  burial. 

The  last  testament  of  Mme.  Isabelle 
M.  E.  Thiss,  a  Spanish  woman  who  re- 
sided in  Paris,  but  who  possessed  con- 
siderable property  in  Great  Britain,  was 
most  unusual.  Said  she :  "This  day, 
Wednesday,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  am  alone,  as  usual,  so  there 
is  no  one  who  could  influence  me,  and, 
although  I  am  in  bed  with  a  swollen 
leg,  my  head  is  of  sound  judgment,  so 
that  what  I  write  here  is  done  with  my 
full  knowledge." 

After  making  divers  bequests  of  small 
import,  she  continued :  "Ten  thousand 
francs  to  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Animals,  in  particular,  dogs,  on 
condition  that  there  is  placed  in  the 
meetinghall  a  picture  with  my  name  and 
title  'Protecting  Friend  of  Dogs,'  and 
that  all  the  three  dogs,  that  is  to  say, 
Mirza  and  her  two  little  ones,  the  cat 


and  her  little  kittens,  shall  be  received 
and  well  cared  for  by  the  Society  until 
they  die  of  old  age." 

Mme.  Thiss,  by  the  way,  dealt  rather 
harshly  with  her  relatives.  "As  to  my 
sisters,  nieces,  nephew,  brother-in-law 
and  cousin,  nothing  shall  come  to  them 
from  me  but  a  bag  of  sand  to  rub  them- 
selves with  " 

When  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Snow  died  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1909,  she  left  $32,000 
for  the  care  of  her  horses,  $1,000  for 
each  of  her  ten  dogs,  and  little  else  but 
sympathy  for  her  husband.  Of  course, 
as  the  slogan  goes,  there  must  have  been 
a  reason. 

But  why  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Kneweare,  a 
wealthy  and  eccentric  widow,  who  died 
at  LaSalle,  N.  Y.,  in  1905,  should  have 
preferred  to  bequeath  $40,000  to  her 
cats  and  dogs,  and  but  $5,000  to  her 
child,  was  a  source  of  mystery  to  all 
who  heard  it.  And  small  wonder  that 
her  daughter  contested  the  will,  alleg- 
ing that  her  mother  was  of  unsound 
mind. 

Judging  from  outward  appearances, 
people  who  cut  off  their  relatives  in 
favor  of  one  or  more  pets  do  so  solely 
because  of  an  unquenchable  fear  that, 
otherwise,   harm   will   come   to  them. 

Likewise  with  Garibaldi.  But  Lucille, 
lucky  cuss,  is  given  a  maid,  a  chaperon, 
a  chaufifeur,  and  a  footman,  and  carte 
blanche  in  the  "show-place  of  the  town." 

Oh,  yes,  that  has  happened.  And  how 
amiable  the  next  of  kin  must  feel  when 
they  discover  that  it  is  the  family  (?) 
pet  that  has  received  the  greater  part 
or  all  of  the  legacy. 

One  of  the  largest  bequests  left  to  a 
pet  was  that  of  Miss  Susan  L.  Munro, 
of  Fall  River,  Mass.  Daisy,  her  horse, 
was  the  beneficiary.  Says  the  will :  "In 
case  my  horse,  Daisy,  survives  me  I  give 
her  and  all  her  belongings,  carriages, 
harness,  etc.,  to  my  niece,  Annie  B.  W. 
Munro.  And  I  leave  in  trust  my  money 
in  the  Fall  River  Savings-Bank,  also  my 
stocks,  the  income  of  all  to  be  used  for 
the  care  and  support  of  said  Daisy. 

"In  case  Daisy  becomes  disabled  and 
sufifers  from  some  incurable  and  painful 
affliction  so  that  in  the  judgment  of  a 
good  veterinarian  it  seems  humane  to 
kill  her,  I  direct  said  Annie  to  see  that 
this  is  mercifully  done  and  that  said 
Daisy  be  properly  buried,  the  necessary 
expense  to  be  paid  from  this  income. 
Daisy  is  thirty-one  years  old  and  appar- 
ently has  many  more  years  of  life  ahead 
of  her." 

The  will  concludes :  "After  the  death 
of  said  Daisy,  the  income  of  this  fund 
being  no  longer  required  for  her  sup- 
port, this  fund  or  the  proceeds  thereof  is 
to  be  divided  equally  among  the  children 
of  my  brothers,  Josiah  and  John  H..  the 
descendants  of  any  deceased  child  to 
take  the  parent's  share  by  right  of  rep- 
resentation." 

Com.es  now  the  blow — Daisv  was  left 
$100,000. 


I  meant  to  do  my  work  today — 

But  a  brown  bird  sang  in  the  apple  tree. 

And  a  butterfly  flittered  across  the  field. 

And  the  leaves  were  calling  me. 

And  the  wind  went  sighing  over  the  land 

Tossing  the  grasses  to  and'  fro, 

And  a  rainbow  held  out  its  shining  hand. 

So  what  could  I  do  but  laugh  and  go. 

— Richard  LeGalliennc. 
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SPIRITUAL  LEADERSHIP 
The  major  duty  of  men  and  women  who  are  the  teach- 
ers of  religion  in  this  day  of  crisis  for  the  nation  and  the 
world  is  to  furnish  spiritual  leadership.    This  duty  be- 
comes concrete  at  three  points: 

1.  Keep  Down  Hate! 

What  does  it  mean  in  war  time  to  "love  your 
enemies?"  That  is  for  the  teachers  of  Christian- 
ity to  discover. 

At  least  keep  down  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  hatred 
and  unjust  suspicion. 

2.  The  Defense  of  Democracy. 

Maintain  and  guard  the  right  of  free  speech.  Its 
abuse  is  not  as  dangerous  as  its  suppression. 

In  the  heat  and  pressure  of  war  is  no  time  to  discuss 
a  permanent  policy  of  universal  military  service. 

This  war  will  neither  defend  nor  extend  democracy 
if  it  ends  with  a  permanent  military  system  fast- 
ened upon  the  United  States.  This  would  inevit- 
ably stimulate  competitive  armaments  all  over  the 
world. 

At  this  turning  point  in  history  our  policy  must  be 

WAR  MUST  BE  DESTROYED! 
To  keep  the  dust  and  sweat  of  the  conflict  from 
obscuring  this  high  purpose  prophetic  voices  and 
vision  will  be  needed. 

3.  Creating  the  International  Mind. 

This  nation  has  been  called  to  war  for  international 
ends.  But  the  mounting  of  the  war  fever  may  blind  the 
vision.  As  a  belligerent  we  may  become  entangled  in  self- 
ish national  ambitions  or  fears.  Christianity  is  an  inter- 
national religion.  Now  is  the  time  of  times  to  preach  its 
international  elements,  that  the  people  may  not  call  upon  a 
tribal  God,  but  may  seek  the  justice  and  the  righteousness 
and  the  love  of  the  All-Father.  No  other  power  can  hold 
the  feet  of  the  nation  unfalteringly  in  the  difficult  path  that 
leads  to  the  goal  its  leaders  have  chosen. 

It  is  for  the  pulpit  to  constantly  cry  aloud  that  this 
war  must  end  in  nothing  less  than  a  constructive  peace 
that  will  be  the  beginnings  of  a  world  democracy. 
—From  the  Bulletin  of  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 

Service. 

Governor  Whitman  of  New  York  seems  to  have 
taken  note  of  the  vast,  though  in  the  main  silent,  mi- 
nority who  find  Httle  expression  in  the  newspapers, 
when  he  vetoed  the  action  of  the  state  legislature 
suspending  labor  laws  during  the  war. 


"Must  Democracy  Surrender?"  The  Nezv  York 
World  seems  to  answer  that  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  advises  a  temporary  surrender.  The  Public 
thinks  differently,  or  at  least  it  suggests  that  "If  the 
war  has  suspended  the  constitution,  let  democracy 
seize  the  opportunity  which  autocracy  is  trying  to  turn 
to  its  own  purpose,  and  levy  heavy  uniform  tax  on 
land  values." 


The  Survey  for  June  9  suggests  the  next  and 
logical  step  in  the  "dry"  movement  as  a  war  measure. 
While  the  war  protectionists  are  out  for  complete  pro- 
hibition in  alcoholic  drinks,  it  should  continue  its  work 
until  all  prostitutes  are  put  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
camps.  It  quotes  the  British  Royal  Commission  as 
saying  that  "there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  alcohol  and  venereal  disease." 
Parents  who  dread  for  their  boys  the  dangers  of  the 
trenches  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  other  dan- 
gers more  subtle  and  far  more  deadly  than  those  that 
come  from  the  enemies'  muskets  and  cannons.  Pub- 
licity on  these  lines  is  the  demand  of  the  hour  and 
the  prudery  that  has  concealed  the  facts  and  over- 
looked these  dangers  in  the  past  is  one  of  the  scan- 
dalous by-products  of  war. 


The  Friends'  Intelligencer,  "In  view  of  the  much 
publicity  given  to  the  number  of  students  who  left 
their  colleges  to  enlist,"  calls  attention  to  the  other 
side  of  the  student  conscience  in  this  matter.  There 
is  a  "Collegiate  Anti-Militarism  League"  with  a  na- 
tional constituency  composed  of  students  from  thirty- 
six  colleges,  that  is  busy  "in  comparative  obscurity." 
The  third  issue  of  its  publication  entitled  fFar  contains 
articles  from  Ida  Hurst  Scudder,  John  Haynes 
Holmes  and  others.  Certain  students  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, claiming  to  represent  nothing  but  their  own  con- 
victions, stand  out  in  a  self-confessed  minority,  but 
publish  The  Rational  Patriot  once  every  two  weeks. 
An  article  by  a  Japanese  student  is  quoted  from  which 
he  says,  "If  the  Christian  ideal  cannot  be  practical 
either  between  individuals  or  nations,  we  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  becoming  Christians."  The  spirit  of 
the  publication  is  indicated  by  this  quotation  from  an 
editorial  paragraph : 

We  hope  to  create  no  animosities  because  of  our  methods 
of  treating  the  matter  we  set  forth;  we  desire  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  dignity,  courtesy,  and  fair  play.  But  if  we  are 
obliged  to  incur  hostility  because  of  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  what  we  regard  as  a  patriotic  duty,  we  must  bear  it  with 
patience.  This  way  we  have  set  our  faces,  and  there  will  be 
no  turning  back. 


The  best  temperance  publication  that  reaches  our 
exchange  table  is  the  "clip  sheet"  issued  by  the  Pub- 
licity Department  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association  with  office  at  Cincinnati.  The 
last  sheet  before  us  has  a  fetching  cartoon  quoting 
a  "Yankee  fighter  home  from  the  front"  as  saying, 
"Liquor  is  a  big  factor  in  trench  warfare."    The  car- 
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toon  shows  Italian  and  French  soldiers  with  their 
wine  rations,  the  German  with  his  beer,  the  Britisher 
with  his  beer  and  rum.  The  man  from  Utah  who 
served  twenty-two  months  with  the  British.  Fusiliers 
testified  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer:  "Prohibition  may 
be  all  right  in  peace  times,  but  if  you  are  ordered  to 
capture  a  German  trench,  the  portion  of  rvmi  the 
sergeant  serves  you  before  you  go^'over  the  top'  is 
the  most  welcome  offering  you  ever  received."  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  There  is  something  very  alco- 
holic in  war  and  for  modern  warfare  at  least  alcohol 
has  been  too  much  an  element  in  trench  taking.  Even 
in  our  own  war  for  the  Union  when  whisky  rations 
were  denied  in  the  main  to  the  boys  in  the  ranks, 
an  officers'  canteen,  well  charged,  was  supposed  to 
be  a  part  of  his  fitting  equipment.  A  total  abstaining 
cabinet,  a  staff  without  Hquor  and  "dry"  parliaments 
and  congresses  would  go  a  great  way  towards  finding 
a  better  way  for  settling  international  differences  than 
by  killing  people. 


There  are  thousands  of  young  men  nobly  born,  re- 
ligiously reared  who  must  come  through  the  agony 
of  conscience  and  struggle  of  mind  to  the  position  of 
the  young  man  who  writes  the  following  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  Unity.  He  is  one  of  the  type  which  pre- 
sents to  the  government  a  painful  perplexity  which 
it  must  meet.  The  War  Act  exempts  from  military 
service  the  followers  of  George  Fox.  George  Fox 
comes  to  his  primacy  through  a  loyalty  to  the  "inner 
light."  Has  this  "inner  light"  ceased  to  shine  in  human 
hearts,  outside  the  religious  fellowship  of  the  Quakers? 
Are  human  hearts  who  see  the  "Light"  as  he  saw  it 
and  are  faithful  to  the  "Light"  as  he  was,  to  be 
compelled  by  conscription  to  deny  the  "Light"?  Con- 
science may  be  fallible  but  is  there  a  more  authoritative 
voice?  We  recognize  the  perplexity  of  the  situation. 
It  may  not  always  be  easy  to  discriminate  between 
those  who  follow  the  light  and  those  who  are  confused 
by  fear,  by  anxiety  for  others,  or  selfishness.  But 
Unity  must  continue  to  give  its  sympathy  to  those 
who  try  to  be  true  to  the  sense  of  ought  which  as 
Channing  says,  is  "the  noblest  gift  of  God  to  man." 

"I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  very  perplexing  and  distressing 
to  find  your  own  beloved  country  issuing  calls  and  demands 
that  are  at  strict  variance  with  the  dictates  of  your  own  con- 
science and  contrary  to  the  training  you  have  had  since  child- 
hood in  home,  school  and  church. 

Such  is  the  predicament  in  which  I  unhappily  find  myself 
today.  But  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  you  can  easily 
appreciate  my  feelings. 

After  hours  and  hours  of  thought  and  deliberation  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  best  and  truest  guide  to  be 
found  is  the  "voice  within"  and  I  have  resolved  to  follow 
that — now  as  ever  before. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  Unity  and  all  that  it  implies 
and  stands  for,  never  meant  more  to  me  than  it  does  at  the 
present  time  and  I  dare  say  that  its  message  is  welcomed 
by  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  it,  as  it  has  never 
been  received  heretofore." 


"An  Eight  Hour  Day  for  Ministers"  is  the  title  of 
an  article  in  the  Literary  Digest  for  June  9.  Statis- 
tics quoted  by  the  Ltitlicran  give  a  program  which 
would  require  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  days  in 
the  year.  Among  the  items  which  a  minister  must 
attend  to:  156  sermons  a  year,  three  hours  a  week 
given  to  church  finances,  half  an  hour  to  church 
music,  one  hour  for  funerals,  weddings,  etc.,  six  hun- 
dred hours  to  parochial  calls  per  annum  which  in- 
volves six  hundred  miles  of  walking,  an  hour  a  week 
conference  with  church  officers,  another  hour  for  Sun- 
day School ;  denomination  and  civic  work  each  an  hour. 
But  the  list  is  too  long  for  our  space.  This  long  list 
demanding  over  hours  work  carries  with  it  also  a  sorry 
tale  of  under  pay.  Prize  fighters,  football  collegiates, 
actors  and  circus  clowns  all  draw  larger  salaries. 
The  average  yearly  salary  of  a  Southern  Baptist 
preacher  is  $334,  the  Disciples  pay  $526,  the  M.  E. 
Church,  North,  $741,  Congregational  $880,  the  Uni- 
versalists  $987,  Protestant  Episcopal  $994.  The  Uni- 
tarians give  the  best  pay  with  an  average  of  $1,221. 
Bitt  the  machine  shop  worker,  wall  paper  workers, 
carpet  and  rug  makers,  moving-picture  man  have  sala- 
ries greater  than  the  Unitarian  ministers  even.  These 
figures,  rather  grim  at  any  time,  grow  gruesome  when 
we  reflect  that  with  all  this  advance  cost  of  living 
and  the  still  greater  advance  in  the  earning  power  of 
those  who  deal  with  capital  and  capitalistic  combines, 
there  is  little  said  or  heard  of  an  advance  in  minis- 
ters' salaries.  Hod  carriers,  cooks,  janitors  can  com- 
bine and  demand  increase  of  wages,  but  the  ministers 
have  as  yet  formed  no  union  and  are  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  "big  business"  or  little  business,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  would  not  have  it  otherwise  but  we 
sometimes  wish  that  employers  in  this  field,  as  in  oth- 
ers, might  take  more  thought  of  the  needs,  the  rights 
of  the  employee. 


Horace  Traubel  in  the  Conservator  for  May,  in  a 
ringing  article  of  four  columns,  faces  the  ever  present 
fallacy  that  disintegrates  one's  moral  courage  and 
discounts  even  unto  death  the  prophets  of  the  race. 
The  pacifist,  the  suffragist,  the  prohibitionist  and  the 
champions  of  all  other  reforms  and  reforming  ideas 
are  pushed  aside  with  the  mock  compHment  that  they 
are  ahead  of  their  times  and  that  the  time  "is  not  just 
vet."    Mr.  Traubel  asks  : 

Will  it  always  be  too  soon?  Will  the  time  never  come 
for  these  things  to  be  true?  Am  I  always  to  hear  you  say: 
Not  yet?  You  don't  say  what  I  say  is  wrong.  You  say  1 
say  it  too  soon.  You,  in  fact,  say  it's  beautiful.  But  yon 
say  it's  not  yet  time  for  beauty  such  as  that.  And  that's  nol 
the  worst  of  it.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  you  not  only  say  it's 
too  soon  but  you  say  it's  criminal  and  anti-social  to  be  toe 
soon.  You  say  a  man  mustn't  see  too  far  ahead.  You  saj 
he  should  always  remain  within  sight.  My  idea  may  be_  right 
But  my  clock  may  be  wrong.  I've  got  no  call  to  anticipat< 
anything.  I  say:  Well,  I'll  just  keep  my  light  burning.  No 
they  say:  I  must  put  my  light  out.  They  assert  that  a  lighl 
ahead  of  its  time  is  more  likely  to  blind  than  to  guide  people 
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There  never  was  anything  worth  while  on  the  earth  that 
wasn't  too  soon.  The  date  is  alway  set  off.  And  when  vou 
reach  the  date  it's  set  off  again.  You  follow  it  with  faith. 
But  it  betrays  you.  I'd  rather  you  said  the  truth  is  false 
than  have  you  say  it's  too  soon. 

*  *  * 

Over  the  tomb  of  every  starved  or  murdered  saviour  is 
that  same  legend :  Too  soon.  Oh  God !  will  it  always  be 
too  soon? 

*  *  * 

Jesus  came  too  soon  and  we  crucified  him.  Savonarola 
came  too  soon  and  we  burned  him.  Pearse  came  too  soon 
and  we  shot  him.  Society's  got  to  get  even  with  those  who 
come  too  soon.    The  man  who  comes  too  soon  is  an  accuser. 

*  *  * 

But  they've  brought  the  punishment  on  themselves.  They 
jump  into  a  hopeless  tide.  They're  mad  with  an  enthusiasm 
that'll  never  be  justified.  We  have  to  curb  the  too  soon 
people.  The  time  may  come  for  them  to  take  the  world  in 
hand.    But  it's  not  now.    Just  now  they'd  ruin  everything. 

*  *  * 

Will  it  always  be  too  soon?  Must  I  put  off  all  my  love? 
Am  I  to  forfeit  all  my  dreams?  No,  I  won't  have  myself 
iternally  postponed.  Nothing's  too  soon  unless  it's  too  bad. 
Everybody  tells  me  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  They  tell  me  to 
wait.   Wait  for  what?    Why,  wait  for  the  others  to  catch  up. 

Honesty's  honest  but  too  soon.  Justice  is  magnificent. 
But  it's  too  soon.  Contemporary  time  is  just  the  time  for 
what  is  dirty.  But  contemporary  time  is  too  soon  for  what  is 
dean.  Everywhere  I  go  I'm  met  with  the  same  warning. 
It's  posted  over  the  pulpits  and  the  preachers  dare  not  con- 
tradict it. 


The  President's  Program 

Wilson  has  again  spoken.  With  characteristic  clear- 
less  he  has  outlined  the  aim  of  the  United  States  in 
entering  upon  this  vast  campaign  of  a  war  with  the 
German  powers  across  the  seas.  He  has  chosen  to 
make  his  declaration  in  the  form  of  a  message  to  poor 
distracted  Russia,  and  confessedly  it  is  an  attempt  to 
thwart  the  desire  of  Germany  to  make  friends  with 
Russia  now  "that  the  war  has  begun  to  go  against 
Germany."  The  aims  set  forth  by  the  President  are 
in  keeping  with  his  previous  utterances,  disclaiming 
iny  selfish  purposes,  desiring  only  to  "break  the  net 
3f  intrigue"  in  order  to  secure  "the  undictated  devel- 
apment  of  all  peoples."  It  is  an  appeal  to  principles 
.vhich  satisfies  the  requirements  of  morals  and  states- 
nanship. 

But  there  is  the  assumption  that  all  this  can  be  real- 
zed  only  by  military  triumphs  and  an  implied  recom- 
nitment  of  the  United  States  to  a  war  program. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  President  is  supposed  to 
speak  for  the  Allied  forces.  The  world  outside  of  the 
nilitant  Powers  will  still  want  to  know  whether  the 
President  has  spoken  for  England,  France  and  Italy 
IS  well  as  for  himself.  If  he  has  spoken  for  the  Allied 
Powers  it  will  wait  eagerly  for  these  Allied  forces  to 
Tiake  the  proposition  directly  to  the  Central  Power  and 
:o  avoid  Germany's  mistake,  in  making  the  terms 
so  ambiguous  and  uncertain  as  to  call  forth  the  in- 
dignant retort  of  the  Allies  that  the  request  was  in- 
sincere and  rather  a  strategic  movement  to  secure 
military  advantage.  There  are  some  Powers  still  left 
n  the  world  not  involved  in  the  war.    There  are  peo- 


ple in  the  militant  nations  who  are  tired  of  war,  who 
have  lost  faith  in  it  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
disputes  or  even  of  bringing  temporary  peace  to  the 
belligerent  forces  until  dire  exhaustion  prostrates  all 
parties.  It  must  be  obvious  by  this  time  to  the  Powers 
at  Washington  that  the  number  of  citizens  in  the 
United  States  who  share  this  last  opinion,  represent 
no  negligible  force.  They  represent  not  a  cowardly 
element  but  a  spiritually  heroic  element,  brave  souls 
who  are  wilHng  to  trust  the  cause  of  justice  and  love, 
yes,  of  freedom  and  progress,  to  the  arbitrament  of 
reason  rather  than  of  the  sword. 

Now  that  the  President  has  taken  one  more  step 
forward,  let  hiin  ask  Congress  to  go  with  him  one 
more  step,  and  seek  to  deal  directly  first  with  the 
Allied  forces  and  then  with  their  alleged  enemies, 
looking  toward  the  construction  of  some  chamber  of 
counsel,  some  board  of  arbitration,  some  conference 
of  negotiation,  some  adequate  and  trustworthy  court 
of  appeal  to  which  may  be  safely  entrusted  the  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  concerned,  the  settling  of  all  ques- 
tions of  boundaries  and  indemnities,  and  above  all, 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  future  pacification  of 
the  nations  can  be  secured. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  findings  of  such 
a  court  will  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  any  of  the 
powers  involved.  Surely  such  a  court  will  not  bring 
in  the  millennium  and  there  will  be  painful  demands 
and  difficulties  and  dangers  many  before  "democracy 
will  be  safe  throughout  the  world."  But  such  a 
council  and  such  a  solution  of  a  "peace  without  vic- 
tory" will  land  all  the  parties  concerned  generations 
nearer  the  desired  end  than  anything  that  can  come 
from  the  "knock-out"  triumph  of  Lloyd  George  or 
the  "ultimate  victory"  which  seems  to  be  the  hope 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  American  people  are  far  more 
willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  President  Wilson  as  a 
great  Peace  Maker,  as  one  who  "is  too  proud  to  fight" 
than  they  are  to  follow  his  lead  as  commander  in  chief 
of  an  army,  however  big.  His  war  policy,  or  rather 
his  policy  of  war,  has  been  met  with  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  and  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  wise,  a  "slackness"  born  not  of  cowardice  or  of 
sordidness,  but  front  a  hesitancy  born  out  of  the  tuition 
of  President  Wilson  himself.  The  man  who  "kept  us 
out  of  war"  is  still  nearer  and  dearer  to  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people  than  the  man  who,  by  methods 
not  always  democratic,  has  precipitated  the  nation  into 
what  promises  to  be  a  long,  bloody,  desperate  conten- 
tion of  force  on  far  off  European  battlefields. 

The  bulk  of  the  American  people,  the  toilers  in  shop 
and  in  the  fields,  are  slow  to  enter  the  war  because 
they  believe  there  is  a  better  way,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  to  practice  the  gospel  of  reason  and  love 
instead  of  the  gospel  of  force  and  hate. 
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Why  Don't  Doctors  Tell? 

A  recent  disgraceful  approach  to  violence  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  reported  in  the  daily 
press,  arose  from  the  discussion  of  a  bill  pending  to 
release  "Salvarsan,"  a  specific  remedy  for  syphillis, 
from  its  German  patents  that  it  might  become  more 
available  to  military  needs. 

How  slow  American  patriots,  to  say  nothing  of 
American  Christians,  are  to  face  this  horrible  demor- 
alization not  only  to  individuals  but  to  civilization 
through  war  and  its  degradations.  At  last,  through 
the  instructions  of  science,  economical  and  physiolo- 
gical, the'  curse  of  alcohol  has  been  pretty  well  un- 
masked. The  great  fighting  armies  of  Europe  have 
recognized  their  uncompromising,  defiant  enemy  in  this 
direction.  Vodka,  absinthe  and  whiskey  have  been 
recognized  in  their  true  light  as  most  dangerous  foes 
to  be  met  with  in  camp  and  on  battlefield.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  United  States,  President,  Cabi- 
net and  Congress  will  be  frank  enough  and  heroic 
enough  to  follow  the  example  of  Europe  and  face  this 
most  subtle  of  military  foes.  But  abroad  as  here  a 
still  more  subtle  and  damnable  enemy  is  still  allowed 
to  lurk  behind  the  mask  of  good  form  and  conven- 
tional respectability  of  speech.  Religion  and  patriot- 
ism in  this  country  are  not  yet  frank  enough  to  state 
the  truth  that  our  own  army  camps  as  well  as  all  the 
army  camps  of  the  world  have  always  been  breeding 
places  for  syphilis.  The  doctors,  knowing  that  thou- 
sands of  young  men  have  brought  back  from  the 
Mexican  border  the  black  plague  that  will  wreck  the 
lives  of  innocent  women  and  unborn  children,  are  con- 
tent to  remain  silent  in  the  matter. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  has  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  an  address  by  Dr.  M.  J.  Ex- 
ner  on  "Prostitution  in  Relation  to  the  Army  on  the 
Mexican  Border,"  which  states  forth  these  startling 
facts,  as  epitomized  in  an  exchange : 

"During  the  first  18  months  of  the  war,  one  of  the  great 
powers  had  more  men  incapacitated  for  service  by  venereal 
diseases  contracted  in  the  mobilization  camps  than  in  all  the 
fighting  at  the  front,"  says  Dr.  Exner. 

His  final  sentence  is :  "The  greatest  evil  to  society  results 
from  the  shattered  ideals,  lowered  standards,  sensualized 
minds  and  perverted  practices  brought  into  home  and  society 
by  these  young  men  who  represent  the  cream  of  the  manhood 
of  the  nation." 

Among  the  facts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Exner  are  these : 

1.  Commanding  and  medical  officers  at  the  border  gener- 
ally assumed  that  prostitution  is  necessary  and  jeered  at  the 
idea  that  it  be  abolished.  In  several  camps,  the  officers  estab- 
lished prostitute  quarters  for  their  men.    •  ' 

2.  In  one  case,  one  woman  in  the  active  stage  of  syphilis 
had  consorted  with  120  men  within  two  days. 

3.  The  civil  communities  where  camps  were  stationed 
protested  against  any  regulation  of  prostitution,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  hurt  business. 

4.  In  many  places,  boys  and  men  stood  in  line  for  hours 
awaiting  their  turn. 

5.  Conditions  in  most  of  these  camps  were  such  as  to 
make  it  hard  for  any  boy,  no  matter  how  well  and  cleanly 
brought  up,  to  resist  the  ever-present  temptation. 

6.  In  the  very  few  cases  where  the  officers  suppressed  the 


evil,  the  men  not  only  did  not  resist  or  complain,  but  were 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  "clean  bunch  of  men." 

7.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  officers  seemed  to 
take  the  position  that  it  was  necessary  to  drag  all  the  men 
down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  in  order  to  prevent  trouble. 

The  paper  from  which  the  above  clipping  is  made 
says,  "Many  religious  organizations  are  joining  the 
women's  societies  in  their  demands  for  clean  camps." 
We  hope  this  is  true,  but  are  coinpelled  to  confess  that 
in  the  religious  exchange  material  that  comes  to  the 
editorial  table  of  Unity  there  is  little  evidence  of  any 
nation-wide  publicity  or  great  ethical  demand  on  the 
part  of  an  aroused  ethical  sentiment  for  adequate  legis- 
lation and  a  relentless  enforcement  of  laws  now  exist- 
ing that  will  remove  not  only  this  scourge  but  disgrace 
of  Christendom. 

The  reason  for  this  hesitancy  is  subtle,  hard  to 
reach,  and  when  reached  will  be  reluctantly  admitted 
by  the  patriots  who  think  war  an  essential  element  in 
a  civilized  state  and  a  necessary  factor  in  human  prog- 
ress. Will  it  not  probably  become  plain  some  day 
that  an  absolutely  sober  and  pure  army  will  be  demil- 
itarized. From  these  conditions  come  only  sound 
minds  and  healthy  bodies  where  the  laws  of  reason, 
the  conditions  of  justice  and  the  dictates  of  love  ob- 
tain. 

War  is  possible  only  where  inflamed  prejudices,  em- 
bittered hatred  and  abnormal  minded  enthusiasms  ob- 
tain. Where  these  are  found  the  gates  of  other  pas- 
sions are  opened  and  the  call  for  other  stimulants 
seems  to  be  imperative. 

We  headed  this  article  "Why  Don't  Doctors  Tell" ; 
we  end  it  with  why  do  not  the  preachers  lecture ;  and 
what  are  Congress,  Cabinetman  and  Presidpnt  doingj 
about  this !  The  most  urgent  question  of  all  is,  where 
are  the  woman  leaders  in  this  "White  Cross"  work? 


a  Jfaitbful  !^annab 

For  nearly  fifty  years  has  the  light  of  the  Liberal 
faith  been  kept  burning  clear  in  Geneseo,  111.,  by  the 
faithful  Rev.  Milton  J.  Miller  and  his  wife.  Way 
back  in  1868  they  called  that  society  into  being  and 
they  have  stayed  faithfully  at  their  post  ever  since, 
glorifying  the  title  of  emeritus,  adding  to  and  not 
confusing  the  work  of  their  successors,  and  now  there 
is  but  one  of  them.  The  faithful  wife,  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  rested  in  the  Lord.  The  love 
and  sympathy  which  enhaloed  her  through  these  many 
years  remain  to  sustain  and  cheer  the  faithful  hus- 
band. All  that  is  best  in  the  Unitarian  traditions  oi 
the  East  and  most  devoted  and  heroic  in  the  storj 
of  Unitarianism  in  the  West  was  reflected  in  the 
achievements  and  the  serenity  of  Hannah  D.  Miller 
Unity  pays  its  tribute  to  a  dear  old  friend  and  ex- 
tends its  sympathy  to  the  faithful  comrade  who  re- 
mains. 
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The  Lincoln  Centre  Tuesday  Glass  in 
Religion 

"Oh,  give  thyself  to  the  kind  gray  day 
That  doth  not  bargain  nor  betray ! 
The  tranquil  stream 
Shall  hallow  thy  dream : 

Yea,  the  gray  mysterious  depths  of  the  day 
.  Shall  fashion  thy  soul,  in  a  secret  way  to  meet  Infinity ; 
If  thou  wilt  yield  thee  to  the  day 
That  doth  not  bargain  nor  betray." 

So  sang  we  in  our  hearts  as  we  traversed  the  gently 
undulating  stretch  of  country  between  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  station  at  Flossmore  and  the  beau- 
tiful home  of  Mrs.  Julius  Loeb,  whose  guests  the 
class  was  for  its  last  session  of  the  season — following 
the  established  custom  of  several  years  past  to  make 
this  an  open-air  meeting.  Vehicles  were  waiting  to 
convey  us  all  to  "the  house  among  the  oaks,"  but  sev- 
eral of  us  preferred  to  walk,  and  richly  repaid  were 
we.  The  fresh  green  earth  and  the  darker  green  of 
the  trees  overhung  by  an  indescribable,  gray  mist ; 
with  here  and  there  the  sweet  song  of  some  bird  made 
us  sorry  for  those  who  had  been  afraid  to  "brave  the 
threatening  elements,"  and  so  remained  in  Chicago, 
and  put  us  in  the  right  spirit  to  enjoy  the  lesson  which 
awaited  us  at  the  appointed  hour — 10:30.  Truly 
our  "Souls  met  Infinity." 

Promptly  on  the  hour  Mr.  Jones  called  the  class  to 
order,  with  the  felicitous  observation  that  he  consid- 
ered it  a  remarkable  thing  that  at  10 :30  and  that  dis- 
tance from  the  regular  ckss-room — about  twenty-four 
miles — forty  odd  members  should  be  promptly  present. 

.The  lesson  consisted  of  a  review  of  the  seven  years' 
course  just  completed,  and  all  the  more  interesting  in 
that  it  is  the  fourth  seven-years'  course  conducted  by 
our  courageous  leader.  Mr.  Jones  said  that  while 
he  had  taken  his  classes  over  the  same  course  four 
times,  yet  the  courses  though  practically  the  same, 
were  never  identically  the  same,  nor  monotonous  repe- 
titions :  for  new  light  on  the  same  old  subjects  and 
side  issues  constantly  arising,  brought  but  added  power 
and  interest  to  this  broadly  inclusive  course  of  study  in 
religion  which  he  had  never  found  necessary  to 
change.  This  course,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note, 
was  arranged  by  a  few  of  the  leading  liberal  ministers 
in  the  West  thirty  or  more  years  ago — Dr.  Gannett, 
Simmons,  Blake,  Learned  and  our  own  Mr.  Jones. 

The  plan  as  outlined  was  to  study  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  htimanity  biographically  and  historically, 
making  the  religious  and  ethical  application,  and  bring- 
ing each  lesson,  religiously,  down  to  date.  It  is  a  plan 
which  has  been  worked  out  most  successfully,  as  sev- 
eral of  those  present  on  this  occasion  could  testify, 
having  gone  through  two  and  three  of  the  full  courses. 

Our  leader  said  the  religious  development  of  the 
race,  studied  in  these  seven  years'  courses  might  well 
be  thrown  on  the  screen  and  the  scenario  might  run 
somewhat  as  follows :  First  reel.  Scene,  cave-life,  or 
in  tree-tops.  Man  is  just  beginning  to  assume  the 
upright  position,  and  gaining  the  use  of  his  hands,  and 
speech  just  beginning.  With  the  gift  of  speech  to 
man — the  paramount  gift — the  spirit  became  upper- 
most ;  love  was  made  manifest,  tusks  and  fangs,  claws 
and  horns  disappear,  and  the  enlarged  skull  with  its 
gray  matter  inside,  made  man  leader  and  master  over 
all  created  things. 


Second  reel,  might  in  generalization  be  labeled, 
"Mind  Over  Matter."  Seven  great  names  stand  out 
as  teachers  and  prophets — names  of  leaders  of  men  in 
spiritual  growth,  whose  thought  shaped  empires  and 
whose  teachings  brought  about  the  triumph  of  love 
over  hate,  in  the  religions  of  the  elder  world,  revolv- 
ing round  the  names  of  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Confucius, 
Socrates,  Moses,  Mohammed,  Plato,  and  Jesus. 

Third  reel  might  consist  of  an  enlargement  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  thoughts  and  impulses  gathering  round 
the  name  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  Moses  literature,  and  the  "Old  Testament," 
with  its  riches  of  ethical  teaching  and  poetical  lore 
might  be  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  in  their  turn,  the 
songs  and  stories  of  the  age,  its  laws  and  .history,  its 
poetry  and  wisdom,  as  clinging  to  the  names  of  Jacob, 
Ruth,  Deborah,  Jonah,  Daniel,  Esther,  Deuteronomy, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  I  and  II,  and  Samuel,  Ecclesiastes, 
Job,  Proverbs  and  Psalms. 

Fourth  reel,  life  now  more  complex,  brain  grown 
troublesome.  Not  things,  but  ideas  begin  to  domin- 
ate. Hebrew  zeal  and  Greek  art  and  culture  meet  as 
exemplified  in  the  books  termed  The  Apocrypha. 
Beautiful  lessons  are  drawn  from  the  names  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  Esdras,  Ecclesiastictis,  Baruch, 
Enoch,  Tobit,  Manasses,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Philo, 
Judith,  Josephus,  The  Book  of  Wisdom  and  The  Tal- 
mud. 

Fifth  reel  should  show  our  own  peculiar  inheritance 
the  Bible — the  New  Testament — the  flowering  of  the 
Hebrew  religion.  The  names  and  words,  and  works 
of  Jesus,  Paul,  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke  and  John, 
woidd  make  a  most  interesting  reel  as  developed  in 
our  study. 

Sixth,  who  could  show  on  the  screen  a  more  in- 
tensely interesting  and  dramatic  scene  than  the  de- 
velopment from  Paul  to  Luther?  Show  Europe  rising 
from  hut  to  Roman  palace  and  refinement?  From 
catacombs  to  cathedrals?  Now  come  the  names  of 
Benedict,  Francis,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Charlemagne, 
Bernard,  Dante,  Savonarola,  Michael  Angelo,  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Then  on  the  screen  we  throw  the 
great  cathedrals  and  the  universities  of  Europe. 

Lastly  the  great  seventh  year — the  journey  from 
Erasmus  to  Emerson — the  flowering  of  Christianity 
into  Universal  Religion :  Protestantism,  Orthdox 
Christianity,  Liberal  Christianity.  The  enlargement  by 
science  with  the  great  names  of  Copernicus  and 
Charles  Darwin.  On  down  the  years  of  continued  en- 
largement and  broadening  through  the  new  Catholi- 
cism of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  Christian  Endeavor ;  Free 
Religious  Association,  Parliament  of  Religions,  The 
Congress  of  Religion.  And  their  great  prophets  of 
Universal  religion,  Kant,  Martineau  and  Emerson,  and 
finally,  home  application  in  All  Souls  Church  (1882) 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  (1905).  The  history 
of  the  conception  and  building  of  these  two  last-named 
structures,  which  are  the  outward  form  of  the  ideals 
of  Universal  brotherhood,  was  briefly  given  and  might 
in  themselves  alone  form  one  very  dramatic  and  in- 
forming screen. 

Mr.  Jones  traced  the  steps  all  the  way  from  a 
gathering  of  twenty-five  earnest  souls  in  a  little  hall 
on  the  second  floor,  through  the  organization  of  "All 
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Souls  Church,"  and  his  serving  as  pastor  for  years 
without  any  stated  salary,  on  down  the  years  of  the 
building  and  out-growing  of  the  f?rst  church  to  the 
present  church  home  in  Lincoln  Centre,  defining  the 
word  Centre  as  "a  point  to  which  all  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  community  gravitate  and  from  which  all 
available  helps  radiate." 

The  wonderful  review,  with  its  lovely  setting  and 
solemn,  portentous  atmosphere,  impossible  to  describe, 
closed  with  our  leader's  heart  cry  for  help  in  this 
sorrowful  condition  of  the  world  when  the  things 
he  has  stood  for  seem  impossible  to  achieve,  and  with 
the  declaration  that  he  still  holds  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  the  fatherhood  of  God  believable,  and  that 
he  should  continue  to  hope  and  dream  along  the  same 
hues  he  had  for  thirty-five  years.  He  closed  with 
the  following  beautiful  poem  by  Florence  Earle 
Coates : 

DREAM  THE  GREAT  DREAM 

Dream  the  Great  Dream,  though  you  should  dream — you, 
only, 

And  friendless  follow  in  the  lofty  quest. 
Though  the  dream  lead  you  to  a  desert  lonely, 

Or  drive  you  like  the  tempest,  without  rest, 
Yet,  toiling  upward  to  the  highest  altar, 

There  lay  before  the  gods  your  gift  supreme, — 
A  human  heart  whose  courage  did  not  falter 

Though  distant  as  Arcturus  shone  the  gleam. 

The  Gleam? — Ah,  question  not  if  otliers  see  it. 

Who,  nor  the  yearning,  nor  the  passion  share ; 
Grieve  not  if  children  of  the  earth  decree  it — 

The  earth,  itself, — their  goddess,  only  fair! 
The  soul  has  need  of  prophet  and  redeemer : 

Her  outstretched  wings  against  her  prisoning  bars. 
She  waits  for  truth ;  and  truth  is  with  the  dreamer, — 

Persistent  as  the  myriad  light  of  stars ! 

M.  B.  P. 


THE  UNITY  OF  LOVE. 

The  sun  of  heaven  would  not  send  forth  its  light, 
Nor  would  the  worlds  keep  in  their  orbits'  course. 

Unless  the  universe  had  felt  the  might 
And  spirit  of  God's  unifying  force 
Of  Love. 

'Tis  love  that  makes  the  birds,  enchanted,  sing, 
And  mortals  frame  immortal  rhapsodies, 

God  stirs  the  soul  to  heaven's  awakening 
And  forms  life's  unison  through  .melodies 
Of  Love. 

May  icy  hate  and  cold,  relentless  strife 

Dissolve  into  an  ever-flowing  tide 
Of  Brotherhood,  with  halcyon  promise  rife, 

That  man  may  find  God's  universal  guide 
Of  Love. 

Anna  Andrews  Thomas. 


There  is  no  exercise  more  exhilarating  than  kick- 
ing the  devil  downstairs  and  slamming  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

Washington  Gladden. 


THE  PULPIT 


The  Case  of  the  Pacifist  Minister 

CHARLES  R.  JOY 
An  Address  delivered  before  the   Unitarian  Fellowship  for 
Social  Justice,  May  24,  1917 

The  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  evidently  not  yet  dead, 
even  in  the  thought  of  otherwise  liberal  minded  people. 
The  infallibility  of  Church  and  Pope  we  long  ago 
rejected,  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  more  recently  we 
cast  aside,  but  today  we  are  confronted  with  another 
expression  of  the  old  idea,  from  which  we  have  not 
yet  freed  ourselves.  The  new  theory  of  infallibility 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  nationality.  We  have  come 
to  agree,  most  of  us,  that  when  a  nation  declares 
war  upon  another  nation  her  judgment  must  be  con- 
sidered by  those  within  her  borders  as  unerring. 
There  must  be  no  criticism,  private  judgment  must 
fall  in  line  with  official  action,  and  this  new  spectre 
of  infallibility  is  suddenly  conjured  up  before  us,  the 
infallibility  of  the  nation  when  it  declares  war.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
the  government  must  become  our  principles  and  ideals, 
and  we  must  render  the  unquestioning  obedience  of 
the  soldier.  The  subservient  peasants  of  France  in- 
quired of  Louis  XI,  "Sire,  whaj;  are  our  opinions?" 
And  so  today  we  are  told  that  we  must  go  to  Wash- 
ington in  order  to  ascertain  just  what  our  opinions 
are  in  this  great  and  terrible  crisis  of  American  civili- 
zation. 

The  pacifist  is  one  who  finds  himself  temperament- 
ally unable  to  take  this  position.  He  finds  that  his 
own  conscience  exerts  over  him  a  compelling  power. 
He  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  his  conscience  may 
not  be  in  agreement  with  the  ultimate  ideals  of  truth, 
but  he  does  not  see  in  that  fact  any  reason  for  dis- 
loyalty to  its  present  dictates.  He  must  judge  for 
himself  whether  his  country  is  right  or  wrong,  and 
in  accordance  with  his  feeling  he  must  speak  and  act. 
He  cannot  take  his  opinion  from  another,  he  must  be 
faithful  to  the  voice  of  the  spirit  within  him;  and 
for  his  faithfulness  to  his  own  conscience  he  is  ready 
to  pay  whatever  price  may  be  required.  That  today 
he  happens  to  be  opposed  to  the  settled  policy  of  his 
country  makes  his  position  a  difficult  one,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty that  he  faces  does  not  alter  his  duty.  He  is 
more  anxious  to  see  his  country  right  in  principle 
than  successful  in  war,  and  so  he  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  oppose  her  when  in  some  dire  emergency  she 
takes  what  seems  to  him  the  wrong  course.  He  recog- 
nizes the  conscientiousness  and  high  idealism  of  many 
who  dififer  from  him,  he  tries  to  give  expression  to 
his  feeling  with  good-will  and  forbearance,  but  he 
cannot  stand  silently  by  while  he  thinks  he  sees  his 
brethren  taking  the  road  that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
however  much  he  may  admire  their  noble  purposes 
and  their  heroic  self-sacrifice.  It  is  his  duty  to  speak 
and  to  speak  in  no  uncertain  terras. 
"That  he  belongs  to  an  insignificant  minority  does 
not  prove  him  wrong.  The  history  of  human  prog- 
ress, as  Emerson  says,  is  initially  the  history  of  mi- 
norities and  usually  of  minorities  of  one.  The  pacifist 
is  hopeful  that  the  minority  to  which  he  belongs  may 
prove  to  be  the  minority  that  makes  the  history  of  hu- 
man progress,  and  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure 
of  membership  in  the  great  majority  for  the  sake  of 
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the  privilege  of  serving  the  future  through  such  a 
maligned  and  misunderstood  minority.  He  has  no 
fear  that  what  he  may  say  or  do  will  undermine  the 
sacred  heritage  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past,  for  he  knows  that  all  that  is  precious  there 
will  be  well  guarded  by  many  consecrated  souls.  He 
is  striking  out  a  path  by  the  power  of  his  faith  through 
an  unknown  wilderness  in  the  hope  that  he  may  find 
a  promised  land  of  peace  and  joy  and  fulfilment.  His 
effort  may  be  vain.  He  may  fall  in  the  venture  of 
faith.  His  faith  itself  may  be  ill-grounded.  Per- 
chance there  is  no  promised  land  in  that  direction. 
But  the  God  within  him  is  stirring,  and  he  must  press 
on  or  be  faithless. 

The  pacifist  is  in  the  position  of  an  inventor  who 
believes  that  he  has  found  a  better  way  to  accomplish 
a  desirable  end  than  that  sanctioned  by  long  usage. 
The  adoption  of  his  invention  is,  however,  attended 
with  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  and  the  forces  of  tra- 
dition and  inertia  are  strongly  opposed  to  him.  His 
invention  has  worked  on  a  small  scale,  but  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  try  it  on  a  larg^  scale,  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  demonstrate  his  theory.  He  is  con- 
fident, however,  that  on  any  scale  it  would  work  well, 
and  so  he  is  insisting  with  all  the  power  of  which  he 
is  capable  that  the  new  invention  be  tried.  He  is 
scorned  and  ridiculed,  he  is  detested  and  abused,  but 
he  cannot  in  loyalty  to  the  truth  give  up  the  fight. 
He  intends  to  persist  until  at  last  his  contention  is 
recognized  or  disproven. 

In  relation  to  the  immediate  issue,  the  pacifist  thinks 
he  has  caught  a  vision  of  a  better  way  than  that  of 
war  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  we  fight.  He 
believes  that  the  safety  of  his  loved  country  can  best 
be  ensured  by  the  adoption  of  this  better  way.  He 
sees  the  nation  following  in  the  wake  of  historic  em- 
pires that  have  passed  on  to  their  death,  and  his  heart 
is  sick  with  fear  and  foreboding.  He  is  convinced 
that  if  we  only  had  sufficient  faith,  sufficient  courage, 
to  risk  our  present  happiness  in  the  trial  of  this  new 
way  the  future  would  see  attained  the  endless  yearn- 
ing of  our  lives  for  peace,  and  justice,  and  righteous- 
ness. Because  of  this  faith,  and  because  of  his  loy- 
alty to  his  country's  welfare,  he  is  willing  to  bear 
the  stigma  of  disgrace  if  through  his  stripes  the  na- 
tion may  be  healed.  There  is  no  question  in  his  mind 
as  to  his  present  duty.  He  cannot  be  silent,  he  must 
utilize  every  opportunity  to  awaken  his  countrymen 
to  that  which  seems  to  him  the  only  way  to  meet  the 
forces  of  evil  and  change  them  to  forces  of  good. 
Others  may  call  him  an  obstructionist,  a  visionary, 
i_ fanatic,  but  the  love  of  country  and  mankind  makes 
riis  course  a  clear  one. 

The  heroism  of  those  who  are  going  forth  in  every 
tiation  today  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  must  not  be  un- 
derrated. It  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  capacity  of 
:he  human  heart  to  rise  above  all  selfish  interests  for 
:he  sake  of  a  great  ideal.  The  pacifist  well  knows  what 
iH  this  means.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  purity  of 
:his  patriotic  passion  as  it  manifests  itself  in  many 
3f  our  noblest  men  today.  His  own  feet  keep  time 
sven  against  his  will  to  the  martial  music,  his  heart 
s  warmed  within  hini  by  the  consecration  and  deter- 
iiination  of  the  marching  men,  but  he  feels  that  this 
Me  spirit  is  being  misdirected,  and  his  soul  is  ap- 
3alled  by  the  horror  and  waste  of  war.  It  is  not  that 
wealth  and  property  are  destroyed,  it  is  not  even  that 


life  is  sacrificed.  Surely  it  is  man's  supreme  glory 
to  dedicate  his  wealth  and  his  life  for  the  service  of 
God.  That  which  appalls  the  pacifist  is  the  fact  that 
all  the  splendid  heroism  laid  so  willingly  upon  the  altar 
of  the  insatiable  god  of  war  might  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  high  ends  in  such  a  better  and  more 
efifective  way.  "When  the  greatest  leader  of  American 
thought  tells  him  that  a  strong  alliance  of  America 
and  France  and  England  can  be  cemented  only  with 
blood,  which  .means  the  blood  of  German  boys,  it 
seems  to  him  that  we  have  lost  our  grip  on  God,  and 
have  slipped  back  for  centuries. 

The  pacifist  does  not  call  upon  men  to  throw  away 
their  nobler  impulses.  He  does  not  urge  them  to  seek 
for  ease.  He  summons  them  to  action.  He  exhorts 
them  to  the  same  heroism,  the  same  self-sacrifice,  but 
he  shows  them  this  better  way.  Said  Emerson :  "If 
peace  is  sought  to  be  defended  or  preserved  for  the 
safety  of  the  luxurious  and  the  timid,  it  is  a  sham, 
and  the  peace  will  be  base.  War  is  better,  and  the 
peace  will  be  broken.  If  peace  is  to  be  maintained 
it  must  be  by  brave  men,  who  have  come  up  to  the 
same  height  as  the  hero,  namely,  the  will  to  carry 
their  life  in  their  hand,  and  stake  it  at  any  instant 
for  their  principle,  but  who  have  gone  one  step  be- 
yond the  hero,  and  will  not  seek  another  man's  life." 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  true  pacifist,  and  when  we 
have  learned  to  call  forth  and  utilize  these  nobler  in- 
stincts of  the  race  in  the  service  and  uplift  of  man- 
kind, then  that  which  has  given  war  its  glamor  and 
its  appeal  will  have  been  diverted  to  the  ways  of 
truth  and  life.  At  the  present  moment  the  world  is 
trying  to  lift  a  great  weight  by~the  application  of  all 
its  strength.  The  pacifist  commends  its  spirit  and  its 
purpose,  but  suggests  that  this  strength  be  more  effi- 
ciently employed.  If  we  are  lifting  with  a  lever,  it 
makes  a  tremendous  difference  where  the  lifting  force 
is  applied  in  relation  to  the  fulcrum.  Perhaps  by  a 
different  direction  of  our  strength  me  might  waste 
less  energy  and  lift  a  greater  weight. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  the  strategy  of  war  to 
select  a  favorable  site  for  battle  and  then  to  force 
the  conflict  there.  The  pacifist  suggests  that  the  same 
method  be  followed  in  the  present  conflict  between 
right  and  wrong.  He  protests  against  the  folly  of 
waging  war  upon  the  ground  which  the  enemy  has 
selected  and  with  the  weapons  that  the  enemy  has 
chosen.  He  urges  that  we  select  the  field  of  battle 
in  such  a  way  that  the  advantage  of  the  strife  will 
be  with  us,  and  also  that  we  select  the  weapons  to 
be  used  so  that  our  skill  will  count  for  most.  We 
must  lift  the  conflict  to  the  plane  of  spiritual  forces, 
in  order  that  the  strength  of  righteousness  may  be 
felt.  On  the  plane  of  violence  the  most  unscrupulous 
has  an  insuperable  advantage.  There  it  is  that  brute 
strength  weighs  most.  The  man  has  no  chance  in 
conflict  with  the  tiger  so  long  as  he  confines  himself 
to  the  use  of  that  physical  strength  which  is  the  tiger's 
only  weapon.  He  gains  the  advantage  when  he  em- 
ploys the  power  of  his  brain  against  the  tiger's  mus- 
cular strength.  In  conflict  between  men  who  employ 
both  strength  of  body  and  mind,  he  who  is  lower 
down  on  the  scale  of  life  will  possess  the  great  ad- 
vantage. He  will  have  more  strength  of  bodv,  he 
will  employ  his  mental  powers  with  more  brutal  ef- 
fectiveness. Therefore  it  is  that  for  successful  com- 
bat with  such  an  adversary,  a  man  must  lift  the  con- 
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flict  to  a  higher  plane,  namely,  the  plane  of  spiritual 
force.  Then  the  tide  of  battle  turns  again,  and  the 
advantage  rests  with  him  whose  life  is  nearest  the 
Christ-life,  the  God-life.  He  finds  at  his  hand  weap- 
ons of  warfare  of  which  his  adversary  has  never 
dreamed.  He  wields  forces  which  become  in  his  hand 
omnipotent.  He  who  is  unwilling  to  stoop  to  atroci- 
ties and  unwilling  to  wage  a  war  of  terrorism  finds 
for  himself  weapons  of  spiritual  might  which  more 
than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  these  lower  and  more 
carnal  weapons.  If  we  are  to  bring  the  whole  force 
of  our  civilization  to  bear  upon  the  conflict  of  nations, 
then  we  must  carefully  select  the  theatre  of  war,  in 
order  that  the  force  of  barbarism  may  not  have  an 
invincible  advantage.  We  must  oppose  the  higher 
weapons  to  the  lower,  the  modern  machinery  of  spir- 
itual warfare  to  the  antiquated  engines  of  destruc- 
tion. This,  then,  is  the  plea  of  the  pacifist,  that  we 
elevate  the  plane  of  conflict  to  the  place  where  supe- 
rior refinement  and  culture  can  be  brought  into  play, 
that  we  refuse  to  meet  the  enemy  upon  his  terrain, 
that  we  decline  to  fight  with  weapons  he  has  selected. 

So  the  pacifist  suggests  that  we  quickly  terminate 
the  disastrous  conflict  by  calling  out  all  our  reserves 
at  once.  He  is  confident  that  if  we  employ  immedi- 
ately certain  powers  which  now  lie  latent  waiting  un- 
til the  war  is  over  for  their  exercise  that  the  victory 
will  soon  be  ours.  He  has  learned  through  his  experi- 
ence that  the  forces  we  hold  in  reserve  cannot  long  be 
resisted,  if  we  possess  the  daring  and  the  faith  to  use 
them.  These  reserve  forces  are  the  forces  of  re- 
ligion, which  seem  to  remain  in  abeyance  while  war 
is  in  progress :  justice,  righteousness,  kindness,  mercy, 
good-will,  generosity,  forgiveness,  sympathy,  under- 
standing, love.  We  little  realize  how  mighty  are  these 
reserves,  and  we  never  will  realize  their  power  until 
we  call  them  out  and  place  them  in  the  first-line 
trenches.  Against  them  bayonets  are  futile,  bullets 
are  harmless,  shells  are  useless.  The  fiercest  charges 
surge  against  their  ranks  in  vain,  the  deadliest  gases 
roll  over  them  and  leave  them  unchanged.  No  power 
on  earth  can  check  -  their  ultimate  triumph,  for  they 
are  from  heaven,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  victory. 
The  pacifist  believes  in  his  religion,  believes  in  it  so 
strongly  that  he  is  ready  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  He 
is  willing  to  risk  all  he  possesses  in  the  effort  to 
demonstrate  that  the  evil  can  most  effectively  be  over- 
come by  good.  His  trust  is  in  God,  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  armor  which  he  takes  from  the  arsenal 
of  heaven  he  fears  no  foe,  for  naught  can  harm  him. 
We  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  lost  our  faith  in 
the  spiritual  defenses  of  a  nation,  we  seem  to  have 
lost  our  trust  in  the  Infinite,  and  have  come  to  believe, 
that  if  our  guns  fail  us,  then  our  doom  is  sealed. 
What  of  God  today?  Has  He  forgotten  His  children? 
Or  can  it  be  that  we  have  forgottfcn  Him?  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  nation  that  puts  its  trust  in  justice 
and  righteousness  and  love  and  God  will  be  forsaken. 
No  enemy  can  cOnquer  her,  there  is  no  breach  within 
her  walls. 

After  all  we  cannot  end  this  war  by  crushing  Ger- 
many. We  cannot  end  it  even  by  defeating  her.  The 
war  will  end  only  when  she  is  won  as  a  friend.  We 
cannot  lift  the  level  of  her  Hfe  by  killing  her  men 
and  bereaving  her  women  and  starving  her  children. 
If  she  is  at  present  a  menace  to  civilization  she  will 
not  cease  to  be  a  menace  when  the  allies  have  imposed 


upon  her  their  terms  of  peace.  So  long  as  her  spirit 
is  unchanged  she  will  wait  her  time  and  once  again 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  face  the  same  problem  of 
hatred  and  misunderstanding.  The  world  must  win 
her  friendship  through  good-will,  it  must  change  her 
spirit  through  love.  .  When  we  have  won  the  affec- 
tion of  the  German  people,  then  the  problem  will  be 
solved,  until  that  time  our  efforts  are  worse  than 
wasted. 

Believing  therefore  that  the  power  of  our  neg- 
lected religion  is  the  one  great  force  that  works  for 
permanent  peace,  the  duty  of  the  pacifist  minister  is 
clear.  He  must  preach  with,  an  insistence  which  he 
has  never  before  felt  necessary  the  old  truths  of  broth- 
erhood and  good-will.  He  must  keep  his  faith  in  man 
without  exception,  he  must  teach  the  fatherhood  of 
God  without  reservation.  He  must  apply  the  precepts 
of  Jesus  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  teaching  I 
that  self-sacrifice  and  not  self-defense  is  the  supreme 
ideal  of  Christian  service,  and  that  Jesus'  summar\ 
of  law  and  gospels  is  a  sufficient  code  for  interna- 
tional diplomacy  today.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  aU  thy  strength.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  We  have  not  ques- 
tioned the  sublimity  of  that  teaching.  Shall  we  then 
limit  its  application  to  the  individual,  after  the  manner 
of  General  Bernhardi,  or  shall  we  recognize  once  and  1 
for  all  that  Jesus  meant  "thou  shalt  love  thy  sister  ) 
nation  as  thine  own?"  "America  first?"  Ah,  there 
is  a  nobler  attitude  than  that,  which  Christianity  has . 
long  suggested.  If  America  must  be  first,  let  it  be 
first  in  service,  first  in  self-sacrifice,  but  always  last 
in  self-love.  I  wish  I  might  join  with  so  many  of 
those  I  respect  in  seeing  the  promise  of  universal 
peace  in  the  present  situation.  But  I  have  no  sucli 
hope,  unless  the  horror  and  the  utter  futility  of  war 
are  brought  home  to  us  all  in  such  a  way  that  neither 
conqueror  nor  conquered  will  be  willing  to  resort  again 
to  its  dire  extreme.  We  used  to  say  "Woe  to  the 
vanquished!"  Today  we  may  say  with  equal  truth 
"Woe  to  the  victor!"  The  Germans  have  a  proverl) 
that  a  great  war  leaves  a  country  with  three  armies — 
an  army  of  cripples,  an  army  of  mourners,  and  ani 
army  of  thieves.  Upon  such  a  foundation  we  can| 
hardly  build  the  temple  of  universal  peace.  Peace 
will  come  when  religion  has  become  a  vital,  burning 
thing,  when  God  has  become  for  us  greater  than  thel 
old  tribal  god,  when  faith  in  man  has  become  for  us' 
a  larger  thing  than  faith  in  our  countrymen,  when 
trust  in  spiritual  forces  has  become  a  thing  more  sub- 
lime than  the  weak  trust  which  thrives  only  under 
sunny  skies.  God  alone  can  save  the  day  for  us,  and 
sooner  or  later  we  must  turn  to  him. 

The  pacifist  minister,  then,  if  he  be  true  to  the  faith 
that  is  in  him,  must  lift  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  of  , 
God  and  get  the  vision  stamped  upon  his  soul,  the 
vision  of  the  eternal  forces  working  through  the  hearts 
of  men  to  bring  the  long-desired  era  of  love  and  peace 
and  infinite  good-will.    And  with  that  vision  in  hie 
soul  he  must  turn  to  the  needy  world  with  the  fervem 
hope  that  others  may  see  what  he  has  seen,  that  the\ 
may  be  inspired  with  the  great  ideals  of  spiritual  self 
sacrifice,  and  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  oi 
the  cross.    Fearlessly  he  must  lead  the  way,  if  he  ht 
worthy,  and  prove  it  in  his  own  life  that  God  is  witl 
Him,  that  invisible  legions  of  angels  are  round  abon 
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Him  as  he  faces  the  earthly  weapons  of  hate  with 
the  heavenly  weapons  of  love.  It  is  his  firm  convic- 
tion that  with  him  and  with  those  who  like  him  have 
caught  the  vision  rests  the  future.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  believes  that  they  constitute  today  the  small  minor- 
ity which  is  making  the  history  of  human  progress. 
There  are  two  irresistible  and  infinite  facts,  said  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  the  fraternity  of  men  and  the  power  of 
God.  Through  the  recognition  of  these  two  facts  the 
maker  of  peace  is  today  forging  his  way  to  victory. 


Not  Pro-German  But  Anti-War 

Remarks  of  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  at  the  Meeting  Held  in  Madison 
Square  Gardens,  New  York  City,  May  31st,  1917 

Not  that  I  hate  crowns  less,  but  that  I  hate  war 
more.  I  am  not  opposing  this  war  because  Germany 
is  the  defendant,  but  I  am  opposing  war  as  a  survival 
of  the  beast  that  is  ever  followed  with  a  trail  of  woe, 
degradation  and  demoralization.  Of  all  the  slogans 
the  President,  gifted  in  speech,  has  given  us,  no  one 
is  more  pregnant  with  profound  wisdom  than  that 
which  declared  for  a  "peace  without  victory." 

A  peace  with  conquest  is  at  best  only  a  truce.  Alas 
for  the  nation  or  nations  that  conquer  on  the  battle- 
field! For  they  have  won  an  entailment  of  hate  that 
will  pursue  them  through  uncounted  years,  if  need 
be,  until  the  conquered  may  again  rally  to  their  task 
of  conquering  the  source  of  their  humiliation. 

War  is  a  survival  of  the  beast,  and  it  is  doomed 
to  go  with  the  beasts  of  prey.  Armaments  are  but 
glorified  horns,  fangs  and  claws,  the  use  of  which 
weapons  tears  flesh,  devastates  homes  and  desecrates 
the  sanctities. 

I  hate  violence  so  much  that,  of  course,  I  grieve 
over  the  prospect  of  physical  resistance  to  any  wrong, 
however  grievous.  There  are  two  ways  of  respecting 
law.  One  is  to  conform  to  its  requirements  when 
it  runs  parallel  with  one's  conscience;  the  other  is  to 
peacefully  accept  the  penalty  of  disobedience  when 
it  runs  contrary  to  conscience. 

I  believe  war  in  its  ultimate  cruelties  creates  its  own 
antidote.  The  men  in  the  trenches  have  discovered 
a  fraternity  of  valor,  a  brotherhood  of  sufifering,  a 
comradeship  of  hunger  that  overreaches  the  trenches 
and  undermines  the  fortifications.  War  lords  are 
found  far  in  the  rear  of  the  firing  line,  and  the  war 
makers  are  found  in  the  comfortable  council  cham- 
bers of  cabinet  officers  and  law  makers. 

I  speak  for  the  people  who  are  disfranchised  by 
a  President  and  a  Congress  who  came  into  ofiice 
on  the  slogan,  "He  has  kept  us  out  of  war."  I  speak 
for  those  who  are  unrepresented  or  misrepresented 
by  the  public  press,  whose  agonized  cries  are  un- 
echoed  by  a  militant  priesthood,  and  a  superficial 
Christianity  that  bows  to  the  dictates  of  the  Cssar 
in  the  name  of  the  Christ.  They  who  wear  the 
cross  of  gold  around  their  necks  and  a  sword  of 
steel  at  their  belt.  I  speak  for  the  mothers  from 
whose  arms  are  torn  the  sons  that  they  have  dedicated 
to  peace,  protected  by  love,  trained  to  think,  and  who 
are  called  upon  to  give  them  up  to  die  in  foreign 
trenches,  to  be  shredded  by  bullets,  or,  worse,  to  be 
poisoned  by  disease,  debilitated  by  homesickness,  and 


a  fate  still  worse,  to  live  to  bereave  other  mothers 
and  to  slay  their  fellow  beings  against  whom  they 
have  no  bitterness,  and  in  the  destruction  of  whom 
they  can  find  no  joy. 

There  are  no  "ultimatums,"  "unbearable  overt  acts," 
"final  decisions,"  in  the  vocabulary  of  peace,  and 
therein  lies  the  weakness  of  war.  It  is  never  too  late 
to  revise  a  mistake,  to  correct  an  error.  The  move- 
ment of  the  public  mind  is  slow,  but  more  rapid  than 
the  movement  in  military  trenches. 

The  voice  of  democracy  will  be  heard.  The  cry  of 
the  mothers  will  reach  congressional  halls,  and  the 
vote  of  the  people  will  ultimately  decide  upon  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  presidential  chair.  Let  the  United  States 
take  thought  and  act  before  it  is  too  late.  Its  lease 
of  fife  is  dependent  upon  its  devotion  to  truth,  justice 
and  love. 

We  cannot  deprussianize  Germany  by  prussianizing 
the  United  States.  The  President  and  Congress  have 
laboriously  dififerentiated  between  the  German  gov- 
ernment and  the  German  people.  Now  they  are  mo- 
bilizing the  flower  of  American  youth  to  kill  the  flower 
of  the  German  people.  The  German  government  apart 
from  the  German  people  is  an  intangible  fabric  over 
which^  the  Kaiser  is  supposed  to  rule,  but  the  stars 
in  their  courses  are  fighting  against  him. 

What  David  Starr  Jordan  calls  "the  fool  killer"  is 
after  hirn,  and  will  get  him  sure !  But  the  condemna- 
tion of  history  will  pursue  him  and  the  fate  of  mortals 
will  overtake  him. 

The  Germany  of  Goethe,  Lessing,  von  Humboldt, 
of  Bach,  Mozart  and  Mendelsohn,  must  be  conserved, 
that  it  may  flourish  alongside  of  the  England  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  of  Darwin,  Wordsworth  and 
Browning.  The  "republic  of  letters"  is  no  empty 
"figure  of  speech,"  but  the  abiding  reality  in  human 
history  and  the  conquering  power  in  the  afifairs  of 
nations  as  of  individuals. 

New  York  Call,  June  1,  1917. 


ON  SAINT-GAUDENS'S  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN. 

A  little  group  of  merry  children  played 

Around  the  statue's  base,  where,  gaunt  and  tall, 
His  image  stands— the  bronze  memorial 

Unto  his  greatness  that  Saint-Gaudens  made—  * 

In  thoughtful  posture,  carelessly  arrayed 

In  loose,  ill-fitting  clothes,  that  somehow  fall 
In  graceful  lines,— as  one  wrapped  in  a  thrall 

Of  thought,  who  pauses,  sad,  yet  undismayed. 

And  on  the  sad  calm  face,  where  deep  lines  tell 

His  suffering  and  unimagined  woe, 
I  fancied  as  their  laughter  rose  and  fell 

A  smile  played  round  his  lips  with  sad,  sweet  glow— 
A  smile  like  His  who  in  far  Galilee 
Said,  "Let  the  little  children  come  to  me." 

— Frederick  Burton  Eddy. 


Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so ; 
Then  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west. 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

— Caroline  A.  Mason. 
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A  Demand  for  Free  Speech 

"There  is  something  significant  in  the  peace  meeting 
that  has  been  staged  for  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago 
this  afternoon.  In  it  is  voiced  the  demand  of  the 
people  that  they  be  informed  why  this  country  is  at 
war  and  what  we  are  fighting  for.  The  French  and 
EngHsh  missions  have  come  and  gone,  and  we  were 
thrilled  with  their  presence.  They  have  conferred  with 
our  president  and  his  advisers,  and  now  that  an  un- 
derstanding has  been  reached,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  just  what  secret  treaties  have 
been  entered  into.  We  have  a  right  to  know  what 
the  Allies  expect  as  a  result  of  the  United  States  en- 
tering into  this  war.  We  have  a  right  to  know  just 
what  agreements  have  been  formulated.  In  other 
words,  we  have  the  right  to  know  what  the  United 
States  is  fighting  for,  and  what  is  expected  of  us  after 
it  ends. 

"We  are  told  that  we  are  fighting  for  liberty  and 
democracy,  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  The  president 
of  the  United  States  has  not  a  single  son  to  send  into 
the  war.  You  men  and  women  here  are  sending  your 
sons  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  know  why.  The  president  and  his  advisers 
know  why,  or  at  least  they  know  what  has  transpired. 
We  know  the  Allies  want  something  more  than  money 
and  munitions.  They  want  men,  and  in  their  ex- 
tremity they  are  asking  for  your  sons,  the  flower  of 
this  American  Republic. 

"I  am  not  one  . of  those  who  believe  this  will  be  a 
short  struggle.  I  look  for  a  long  and  costly  battle, 
and  for  the  shedding  of  much  American  blood.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  sacrifice,  we  should  not  be  led 
blindly  into  such  a  fate.  Before  you  sacrifice  your 
sons,  you  should  be  told  why.  There  should  be  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  press.  Down  at  Wash- 
ington, according  to  reports,  they  are  attempting  to 
put  over  a  gag  law,  a  law  that  will  abridge  the  rights 
of  the  press  and  throttle  the  voice  on  the  platform. 
I  protest  against  this  action,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
the  day  free  speech  is  denied  this  platform  I  will  go 
to  jail." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Macpherson  admitted  that  these  were 
strange  words  to  come  from  a  pulpit,  and  that  some 
mi^ht  feel  they  bordered  on  the  line  of  treason,  but 
he  declared  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  threat- 
ened in  some  of  the  proceedings,  and  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  to  view  these  proceedings  and  pass 
judgment  upon  them  as  his  conscience  dictated.  He 
declared  he  would  be  recreant  to  his  trust  as  a 
minister  of  the  people  if  he  did  not  speak  out  in  pro- 
test against  what  he  felt  were  signs  of  a  great  national 
wrong. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  referring  to  Memorial  Day 
anniversary,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  soldiers  oi  the 
past,  but  he  dwelt  particularly  on  the  soldiers  of  1917, 
and  those  who  may  be  called  in  the  years  to  come. 
He  said  that  memories  of  the  past  had  a  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  but  it  is  equally  vital,  if  not  more 
important,  to  have  a  thought  of  the  future.  He  de- 
clared that  a  blood  relationship  ran  through  all  the 
people,  having  its  tap  roots  way  back  in  the  Orient, 
and  that  in  the  great  struggle  now  going  on,  what 
might  be  termed  a  conquest  of  cousins  against  cousins 


was  under  way.  It  recalls  the  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  brothers  were  pitted  against  brothers,  he  said. 

This  letting  of  blood  in  itself  is  momentous  enough 
to  cause  every  one  to  think  most  seriously,  and  when  it 
comes  to  sending  our  own  sons  into  the  fray,  it  is  time 
to  pause  and  ask  "Why?"  On  this  basis,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Macpherson  declared  for  frankness  on  the  part  of 
President  Wilson  and  his  advisers,  and  for  continued 
freedom  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 

Rev.  Walter  H.  Macpherson. 

From  Sermon  delivered  in  Joliet,  III.,  May  2/. 


Shall  We  Fight  for  Land? 


Our  country  faces  a  second  epoch-making  decision. 
The  conference  now  to  take  place  with  envoys  from 
the  allies  will  be  historic.  The  war  settlement  will 
depend  on  the  employment  of  three  different  agen- 
cies, men  and  munition,  money  and  food,  and  psy- 
chology and  diplomacy.  Of  these,  the  latter  will  do 
more  than  the  other  two  to  shorten  the  war  and  to 
prevent  future  wars. 

The  President  in  his  war  message  says  he  stands 
by  his  message  to  the  Senate.  In  this  masterly  ad- 
dress he  proclaimed  that  peace  without  victory,  i.  e., 
a  negotiated  peace,  not  a  victor's  terms  imposed  on 
the  vanquished,  was  the  only  one  that  would  not  sow 
seeds  for  future  war,  and  would  permit  conditions 
for  permanent  peace. 

Today  we  have  solemnly  entered  on  the  war  with 
the  distinct  and  sole  purpose  to  promote  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  to  help  achieve  that  perma-, 
nent  peace.  The  governments  whose  envoys  meet  us 
did  not  put  these  ends  as  those  for  which  they  would 
cease  war.  The  great  powers  among  the  allies  have 
agreed  on  special  economic  privileges  among  them- 
selves to  follow  the  war,  and  all  demand  more  terri- 
tory. America  stands  valiantly  ready  to  give  lives 
and  fortunes  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  ultimate 
world  organization.  It  is  willing  to  sufifer,  and  to  ask 
its  people,  despite  possible  bread  riots  and  coal  at 
$20  a  ton,  to  fight  for  these  great  ends.  But  is  it 
willing  to  do  this  to  gratify  such  demands  as  those 
presented  in  the  allies'  statement  of  peace  terms? 

Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  peace  could  come  in  a 
month's  time  if  France  were  willing  to  accept  auton- 
omy for  Alsace-Lorraine  without  its  annexation ;  if 
Russia  would  accept  the  neutralization  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  the  razing  of  its  forts  in  lieu  of  owner- 
ship ;  if  Italy  and  England  would  agree  with  all  the 
allies  to  make  no  demands  for  land,  but  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  the  Balkans  and  African  colonies  and 
other  matters  to  a  world  congress  provided  that  Ger- 
many at  once  agreed  to  evacuate  all  invaded  territory 
and  to  enter  with  them  into  a  league  of  nations  which! 
should  internationalize  the  seas  and  intersea  connec- 
tions, and  should  agree  to  settle  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  methods? 

President  Wilson  might  have  so  worded  his  wan 
message  as  to  condition  our  wholesale  atsistance  to 
the  allies.  Did  it  occur  to  him  that  food  and  ships 
and  money  might;  be  pledged,  especially  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  Europe  after  the  war,  but  that  no  conscri])t 
need  be  promised  until  the  allies  were  willing  to  make 
some  such  terms  as  those  above  suggested  and  Ger- 
many had  refused  them? 
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Let  this  be  clearly  stated.  If  we  let  the  allies  know 
that  they  can  get  one  million  American  conscripts  to 
fight,  to  permit  British  South  African  colonies  to  retain 
the  German  colonies,  to  give  Italy  the  Trentino,  to  give 
Russia  the  Dardanelles,  etc.,  shall  we  not  thereby 
strengthen  the  stubbornness  of  the  central  powers  and 
,  so  prolong  the  war  ?  Shall  we  not  also  help  on  a  war 
settlement  that  would  exclude  Germany  from  a  league 
of  nations  and  thus  doom  a  divided,  wrangling  world 
to  prepare  for  future  war? 

We  are  not  yet  bound  to  make  no  peace  until  the 
allies  gained  the  terms  that  they  asked  last  January. 
Now  is  the  time  of  our  great  opportunity.  A  false 
move  and  the  war  may  thereby  be  continued  for  two 
or  three  years  and  leave  the  world  perishing  of  star- 
vation. A  firm  hand,  a  far-sighted  comprehension 
of  the  psychological  and  political  possibilities  of  our 
giving  aid  that  shall  be  rightly  qualified,  may  save  the 
world  from  fatally  magnifying  this  unparalleled  dis- 
aster. Lucia  Ames. 

Boston  Herald,  April  28,  1917. 

YELLOW  WARBLERS. 

The  first  faint  dawn  was  flushing  up  the  skies, 
When  dreamland  still  bewildering  mine  eyes, 
I  looked  out  to  the  oak  that,  winter-long — 
A  winter  wild  with  war  and  woe  and  wrong, — 
Beyond  my  casement  had  been  void  of  song. 

And  lo!  with  golden  buds  the  twigs  were  set, 
Live  buds  that  warbled  like  a  rivulet 
Beneath  a  veil  of  willows.    Then  I  knew 
Those  tiny  voices,  cleai-  as  drops  of  dew, 
Those  flying  daffodils  that  fleck  the  blue, 

Those  sparkling  visitants  from  myrtle  isles- 
Wee  pilgrims  of  the  sun,  that  measured  miles 
Innumerable  over  land  and  sea 
With  wings  of  shining  inches.    Flakes  of  glee, 
They  filled  that  dark  old  oak  with  jubilee. 

Foretelling  in  delicious  roundelays 

Their  dainty  courtship  on  the  dipping  sprays. 

How  they  should  fashion  nests,  mate  helping  mate, 

Of  milkweed  flax  and  fern-down  delicate. 

To  keep  sky-tinted  eggs  inviolate. 

Listening  to  those  blithe  notes,  I  slipped  once  more 
From  lyric  dawn  through  dreamland's  open  door. 
And  there  was  God,  Eternal  Life  that  sings 
Eternal  joy,  brooding  all  mortal  things, 
A  nest  of  stars,  beneath  untroubled  wings. 
In  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1917.       —Katharine  Lee  Bates. 


GOOD  COMPANY. 

Today  I  have' grown  taller  from  walking  with  the  trees, 
The  seven  sister-poplars  who  go  softly  in  a  line; 
And  I  think  my  heart  is  whiter  for  its  parley  with  a  star 
That  trembled  out  at  nightfall  and  hung  above  the  pine. 

The  call-note  of  a  redbird  from  the  cedars  in  the  dusk 
Woke  his  happy  mate  within  me  to  an  answer  free  and  fine  ; 
And  a  sudden  angel  beckoned  from  a  column  of  blue  smoke- 
Lord,  who  am  I  that  they  should  stoop— these  holy  folk  of 
Thine? 

— Karle  Wilson  Baker. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Luther 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to   His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

XIX. 

The  Enlargement  of  Science 
Nicolas  Copernicus  1473-1543 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Smith,  Leader 


"The  earth  is  not  the  center  of  the  universe.  The 
earth  is  in  motion  around  the  sun." 

Branching  streams  of  influence  have  brought  us 
on  our  way  from  Luther  to  the  present.  The  ortho- 
dox stream  begins  with  Erasmus,  the  heterodox  flows 
from  Servetus  to  Theodore  Parker.  We  now  go 
back  to  the  Luther  period  to  study  those  heroes  of 
science  who  have  given  their  lives  to  enlarge  man's' 
knowledge  of  the  universe  in  which  he  lives. 

The  secrets  of  chemistry  must  be  sought  in  the 
laboratory ;  the  geologist  must  uncover  hidden  rocks 
to  enable  him  to  read  the  history  of  past  ages ;  the 
study  of  physics,  the  discovery  of  the  obscure  qualities 
of  light,  heat  and  electricity  requires  diligence.  But 
the  pages  of  astronomy  are  spread  out  upon  the 
heavens.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons,  the  cycle  of  the  year  are  so  in- 
timately connected  with  man's  welfare'  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  these  phenomena  became  subjects  of 
his  interest  and  investigation. 

In  earliest  times  a  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  the  office  of  the  priest,  and  Chaldean  and  Baby- 
lonian temples  were  iiot  alone  sanctuaries  but  observa- 
tories as  well.  These  star-gazers  developed  a  system 
of  astrological  predictions,  also  observed  the  regular 
movements  of  sun,  moon,  planets,  marked  the  con- 
stellations and  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  divided  the 
year  into  months,  weeks,  minutes  and  seconds.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Chaldeans  made  the  utmost  progress 
in  this  science  possible  with  the  naked  eye.  They 
conceived  of  the  earth  as  a  flat  surface  overarched 
by  a  solid  dome,  above  which  dwelt  the  gods  and 
angels.  There  were  combined  the  waters 'in  a  vast 
reservoir.  These  primitive  ideas  were  accepted  by 
their  Hebrew  neighbors  and  incorporated  in  the  Bible. 

Gradually  these  astronomical  beliefs  were  carried 
vi^estward  and  formed  in  large  measure  the  founda- 
tion for  later  systems.  With  the  Greeks  came  the 
doctrine  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  and  Pythagoras 
even  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  revolution  about 
the  sun.  But  this  latter  belief  gained  no  credence. 
In  the  second  century  A.  D.  Ptolemy  propounded  a 
theory  that  with  slight  alterations  has  held  sway  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  His  great  work,  the  "Al- 
magest," was  a  compendium  of  all  the  astronomy 
known  at  his  time.  To  him  the  earth  was  a  globe  sus- 
pended in  space,  surrounded  by  the  sphere  of  the  heav- 
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ens,  to  the  inside  of  which  were  attached  the  stars. 
This  celestial  sphere  revolved  completely  around  the 
earth  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  through  its  midst 
the  sun  made  a  yearly  circuit  accompanied  by  the  plan- 
ets. Many  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  were 
loath  to  accept  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  affirm- 
ing it  was  contrary  to  the  Bible.  But  the  theory  of  its 
position  at  the  center  of  the  universe  grew  in  favor  and 
at  last  became  woven  into  the  structure  of  Christian 
theology.  By  it  the  world  was  raised  to  first  rank 
and  man  was  glorified.  Said  a  great  theologian  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Peter  Lombard: 

"Just  as  man  is  made  for  the  sake  of  God,  that  is,  that  he 
may  serve  Him,  so  the  Universe  is  made  for  the  sake  of 
man,  that  is,  that  it  may  serve  him,  therefore  is  man  placed 
in  the  middle  point  of  the  universe  that  he  may  both  serve 
and  be  served." 

It  remained  for  Dante,  the  divinely  inspired  poet, 
to  fix  this  system  yet  more  firmly  in  European,  belief 
and  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  world's  life. 

But  truth  awaited  her  champion,  and  in  1473,  in 
the  Polish  city  of  Thorn,  was  born  Copernicus,  the 
man  who  formulated  a  theory  that  should  revolution- 
ize astronomical  thought.  He  came  of  lowly  parent- 
age. His  father,  a  Germanized  Slav,  was  a  merchant 
who  died  when  the  boy  was  ten  years  old,  leaving 
him  to  the  care  of  a  maternal  uncle  who  helped  him 
jto  an  education.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Cracow  and  became  a  doctor,  mathematician,  astrono- 
mer and  artist.  He  also  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
universities  of  Bologna  and  Padua.  He  lived  for  a 
time  at  Frauenburg,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula. 
Here  he  devoted  his  life  to  work  of  the  most  serious 
character,  withdrew  from  ordinary  society,  mingled 
only  with  learned  companions  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Be- 
ing poorly  equipped  with  instruments  he  arranged 
holes  in  the  walls  of  his  house  so  that  he  could  ob- 
serve the  passage  of  the  stars  across  the  meridian. 

In  1499,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  at  Rome.  In  ex- 
plaining the  Ptolemic  theory  to  his'  students  the  idea 
of  a  stationary  earth  presented  so  many  difficulties 
to  his  mind  that  he  set  about  establishing  the  simpler 
hypothesis  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  every 
twenty-four  hours.  This  did  away  with  the  necessity 
of  Ptolemy's  starry  sphere  performing  the  same  revo- 
lution at  an  incredible  velocity.  It  had  been  urged 
that  if  the  earth  rotated  on  its  axis  its  motion  would 
be  imparted  to  the  air  and  terrific  winds  would  result. 
Copernicus  proved  that  the  air  must  accompany  the 
earth,  just  as  his  coat  remained  around  him  when 
he  walked  down  the  street.  Another  difficulty  felt 
by  Copernicus  was  the  theory  that  the  stars  were  all 
equally  distant  from  the  earth  and  he  rejected  it  for 
the  siinpler  one  of  a  rotating  earth.  While  brooding 
over  these  problems  he  conceived  the  thought,  now  a 
commonplace,  that  the  sun  is  the  center  about  which 
the  earth  and  planets  revolve. 

Not  daring  to  announce  his  theory  in  Rome,  Coper- 
nicus resigned  his  professorship,  returned  to  his  na- 
tive town  in  Poland  where  for  twenty-seven  years 
he  as  canon  performed  the  duties  of  parish  priest. 
There  he  wrote  his  one  book,  entitled,  "Concerning 
the  Movements  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies."  In  Wit- 
tenburg,  as  in  Rome,  Catholics  and  Protestants  were 
alike  hostile  to  new  ideas.  He  therefore  sent  his 
manuscript  to  Nuremberg  to  be  edited  by  a  student 


named  Osiander,  who  published  it  with  a  cowardly 
preface  in  which  he  claimed  that  Copernicus  set  forth 
the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  movements,  not  as  a  fact 
but  as  a  hypothesis,  asserting  that  even  an  astronomer 
might  indulge  his  imagination.  "Thus,"  says  Andrew 
D.  White,  "was  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  en- 
nobling of  scientific  truths  forced  in  coming  before 
the  world  to  sneak  and  crawl." 

Before  the  book  was  issued  from  the  press  Coper- 
nicus was  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness.  The  book 
was  placed  in  his  hands,  but  while  sufficiently  con- 
scious to  recognize  it  he  passed  away  without  reading 
a  page.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  an  obscure  grave  and 
not  until  1829  was  a  memoricil  statue  of  him  unveiled 
at  Warsaw. 

The  truth  proclaimed  in  Copernicus'  book  was  so 
veiled  by  the  false  preface  that  theologians  left  it  un- 
disturbed for  nearly  seventy  years. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Danish  astronomer,  Tycho 
Brahe  (b.  1546)',  in  his  palace  in  Copenhagen  car- 
ried on  a  series  of  planetary  observations,  which  later 
his  disciple,  John  Kepler  (1571),  used  in  figuring  out 
the  mathematical  side  of  the  science  and  in  formu- 
lating his  great  laws.  (The  square  of  the  time  in 
which  a  planet  revolves  about  the  sun  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  of  the  average  distance  of  the  planet 
from  that  body.  The  course  of  the  planets  is  an 
elliptical.) 

It  was  not  until  about  1616,  when  Galileo  (b.  at  Pisa 
1564),  by  observations  through  the  telescope  which 
he  had  perfected,  proved  the  truth  of  the  Copernican 
theory  and  proclaimed  it  to  the  world,  that  the  church 
was  roused.  Then  were  the  foundations  of  religion 
shaken  and  the  battle  raged  fiercely  around  the  two 
words  "Geocentric,"  or  earth  center,  and  "Heliocen- 
tric," or  sun  center.  Copernicus'  book  was  put  on  the 
Index  of  the  Catholic  Church,  All  works  which  af- 
firmed the  inotion  of  the  earth  were  forbidden,  and 
to  teach  or  discuss  the  theory  was  to  risk  damnation. 
For  this  championship  Galileo  was  humiliated  and 
persecuted.  Summoned  when  seventy  years  old  to 
appear  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  he  only  escaped 
condemnation  to  death  by  abjuring  his  heresy. 
Stripped  of  his  honors,  isolated  from  his  friends, 
overtaken  by  blindness,  he  died  in  1638  cherishing 
his  belief  that  the  world  does  move.  Galileo  al^o  in- 
vented the  clock  and  afterwards  the  thermometer. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  belief  in  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem by  detecting  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  revolv- 
ing around  the  planet. 

Step  by  step  the  churches.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
fought  the  advance  of  science.  Not  until  1820  was 
permission  granted  by  the  Pope  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Copernican  system,  and  in  1822  the. Cardinals  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  graciously  agreed  that  "the  print- 
ing and  publication  of  works  treating  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  and  the  stability  of  the  sun  in  accordance 
with  the  general  opinion  of  modern  astronomers  iS' 
permitted  at  Rome." 

As  a  result  of  these  lives  of  devotion  and  self-sac- 
rifice man  has  arrived  at  a  clearer  conception  of  law 
in  the  universe.  Many  of  the  dogmas  which  tend  to 
debase  rather  than  to  develop  man's  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature  have  been  cleared  away  and  we  have 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  great  words,  "The 
Truth  shall  make  you  free." 
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THE  FIELD 

> 

"The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


SLOWER  SUNDAY  AT  LINCOLN 
CENTRE 


Sunday,  June  10th,  brought  again  one 
if  All  Souls'  "home  festivals" — one  of 
he  four  special  "festival"  days  of  the 
ear  when  the  children  of  the  Sunday 
ichool  participate  in  the  services.  Only 
his  is  pre-eminently  the  children's  day, 
Ithough  on  our  church  calendar  techni- 
ally  known  as  Flower  Sunday.  And 
vhile  all  the  festival  days  are  dearly 
irized  by  the  old  members  and  attend- 
nts,  the  Flower  Festival  is  particularly 
leloved,  for  the  presence  and  interest 
if  the  "human  blossoms"  make  nature's 
ilies  and  roses  doubly  sweet. 

Mr.  Jones  prefaced  the  regular 
''lower  Sunday  ritual  by  speaking  of 
he  beauty  and  value  of  the  repetition 
if  the  ritual,  used  now  annually  for 
he  thirty-five  years  of  his  Chicago  min- 
btry.  "While  others  advertise  new 
ongs  and  service  for  Flower  Sunday, 
ve  continue  to  find  beauty  and  joy  and 
piritual  uplift  from  the  words  and  mu- 
ic  we  have  used  so  long,  and  with  in- 
reasing  love  and  appreciation."  This 
;tual,  composed  of  noble  lines,  some 
)f  which  are  from  the  highlands  of 
[ewish  thought  written  twenty-five 
lundred  years  ago,  and  some  from 
he  greatest  poets  of  modern  time,  is  a 
irm  foundation-stone  in  the  moulding 
)f  our  characters,  and  grows  clearer 
ind  dearer  with  each  repetition.  Who 
:an  estimate  its  influence  upon  the  char- 
tcters  of  these  children  who  pursue 
heir  religious  studies  year  after  year  in 
Ml  Souls?  Mr.  Jones  spoke  a  word 
)f  welcome  to  "the  children,  the  fair- 
:st  flowers,"  and  at  this  point  Miss 
fohnson  sang  a  beautiful  "Greeting"  to 
he  little  ones — one  of  Hosmer's  poems, 
:wo  stanzas  of  which  follow: 

'All  hidden  lie  the  future  ways 
Their  little  feet  shall  fare; 

But  holy  thoughts  within  us  stir, 
And  rise  on  lips  of  prayer. 

0  little  ones,  ye  cannot  know 
The  power  with  which  ye  plead, 

Nor  why,  as  on  through  life  we  go, 
The  little  child  doth  lead." 


The  next  beautiful  part  of  this  day's 
service  is  the  christening  of  children 
into  the  nurture  and  guidance  of  our 
church,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  have  a  child  of  the  third  generation 
of  those  christened,  as  was  the  case  to- 
day. 

Following  this  came  the  reading  of 
our  always  satisfactory,  and  so  far,  ade- 
quate, bond  of  union,  that  any  who 
might  wish  to  do  so,  could  join  us  in 
our  endeavors:  "We  join  ourselves  to- 
gether in  the  interest  of  morality  and 
religion,  as  interpreted  by  the  growing 
thought  and  purest  lives  of  humanity, 
hoping  thereby  to  bear  one  another's 
burdens  and  promote  truth,  righteous- 
ness and  love  in  the  world,"  and  the  con- 
gregation gladly  welcomes,  as  it  did  this 
Flower  Sunday,  those  who  "stand  by." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  Flower  Sunday  is  the  awarding  of 
Bibles  to  those  who  have  completed  a 
seven  years'  course  of  religious  study  in 
the  Sunday  School,  or  the  Tuesday  or 
Friday  classes  in  religion. 

Today  there  were  from  the  Sunday 
School  service  "graduates"  from  the 
Tuesday  class,  three,  and  from  the  Fri- 
day night  class,  four,  who  proudly  re- 
ceived their  "diplomas" — American  edi- 
tions of  the  revised  Bible,  inscribed  by 
the  pastor.  One  beautiful  case  was  that 
of  mother  and  son  receiving  eacli  a 
Bible.  The  "Roll  of  Honor"  in  attendance 
was  read.  Then  followed  the  chil- 
dren's bestowal  of  their  blossoms, — the 
really  most  beautiful  and  touching  part 
of  this  service,  if  possible  for  any  to  be 
"most"  beautiful,  where  all  is  so — those 
blossoms  afterward  to  be  carried  to  the 
sick.  Each  class  as  called,  beginning  with 
the  "babies"  of  Mrs.  Knight's  class,  went 
as  a  whole,  or  sent  a  representative 
to  the  platform  bearing  their  flowers  and 
a  verse  or  poem.  Mr.  Jones  said  he  was 
reminded  of  that  portion  of  Romola 
where  George  Eliot  described  the  "pillar 
of  follies"  formed  of  the  jewelry  and 
useless  gewgaws  cast  ofif  by  the  women 
under  the  power  of  Savonarola's  preach- 
ing and  denunciation  of  their  follies. 
Only  this  pillar  made  of  the  children's 
offerings  was  a  "Pillar  of  Beauty,"  typi- 
cal of  love  and  service — and  not  of  follies. 


Each  year  we  wonder  if  the  children 
can  find  any  new  verses  or  lines  to  ac- 
company their  flowers— and  each  year 
the  surprise  awaits  us.  Not  only  do  we 
hear  some  of  the  old  and  loved  ones, 
but  many  new  lines  also  come.  Follow- 
ing are  the  "flower-thoughts"  to  help  us 
appreciate  Nature's  bounty:  "Go  forth 
into  the  heart  of  things.  Let  Nature 
be  your  teacher."  (Wordsworth.) 
"Nature  is  always  true  to  the  heart  that 
loves  her."  "Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flow- 
ers, are  living  preachers — each  cup  a 
pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book."  (Horace 
Smith.)  "God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  right 
with  the  world."  (Browning.)  "Best  of 
all  is  God  is  with  us."    (John  Wesley  ) 

Our  own  Evelyn  Walker,  who  has 
given  so  generously  of  her  largess 
to  the  life  of  All  Souls,  was  represented 
by  three  poems : 

FLOWER  WONDER 
Just  the  scantiest  of  soil  for  rooting. 
Just   the  homeliest  of   plain  brown 
seeds. 

Just  the  common  air  and  summer  sun- 
shine, 

That  is  all  the  little  daisy  needs. 

To  repeat  the  old,  old  flower-wonder, 
Ever  new  and  every  morning  told. 

Cup  of  green  and  petals  pure  as  lilies. 
Washed  in  dew,  with  heart  of  yellow 
gold. 

Shall  the  flower  shame  my  human  cour- 
age? 

What  if  life  be  narrow  in  its  hour? 
Gate  of  gifts  in  swinging  on  its  hinges 
Never  fails  to  leave  the  daisy's  dower. 

So  I  bide  my  blossom-time  in  patience 
Till  I  learn  to  pray  the  daisy's  prayer, 

Asking  only  wit  to  change  to  petals 
That  which  waits  my  seeking  every- 
where. 

SWEET  PEAS. 
O  blossom  that  longs  for  the  sky 

O  flow'ret  that  climbs  and  clings, 
O  smile  and  kiss  of  the  clod, 

O  ^ul  that  is  trying  its  wings, — 

So  would  I  climb  and  so  cling. 
So  would  I  answer  the  light. 

So  would  I  trust,  and  so  lie 
On  the  breast  of  the  Infinite  Might. 

One  fugitive  poem  was  given,  taken 
from  earlier  number  of  Unity,  which 
is  too  beautiful  to  be  omitted: 

"The  period  of  life  is  brief — 
'Tis  the  red  of  the  red  rose  leaf, 
'Tis  the  gold  of  the  sunset  sky, 
'Tis  the  flight  of  a  bird  on  high : 
But  one  may  fill  the  space 
With  such  an  infinite  grace, 
That  the  red  will  tinge  all  time. 
And  the  gold  through  the  ages  shine, 
And  the  bird  fly  swift  and  straight 
To  the  portals  of  God's  own  gate." 

Sweet  and  tender  as  was  the  whole 
service,  the  crowning  touch  was,  per- 
haps, when,  in  response  to  a  query 
from  our  pastor  as  to  whether  anyone 
could  quickly  give  any  golden  text  of 
the  years'  studies,  a  little  golden-haired 
tot  instantly  rose  and  said,  "George  Fox 
said  'Walk  by  the  inner  light' " — which 
Mr.  Jones  pronounced  a  fitting  bene- 
diction. So  the  thirty-fifth  Flower  Sun- 
day becomes  a  beautiful  memory — a 
sweet  fragrance  in  our  over-busied 
lives.  M.  B.  p. 
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THE  KIND  GRAY  DAY 

^  ^ 

Oh,  give  thyself  to  the  kind  gray  day 

That  doth  not  bargain  nor  betray ! 

The  tranquil  stream 

Shall  hallow  thy  dream ; 

The  grasses  dry 

Divine  thy  sigh ; 

And  the  withered  weed 

Thy  need ; 

The  silent  trees 

Shall  give  heart's  ease, 

Shall  dower  thee  with  soft  distances, 

Vistas  of  soul  tranquilities; 

Ah,  the  silent  trees 

Appease !  ^ 

Thy  heart  shall  render  due  reply 

To  the  quiet  of  earth  and  the  peace  of  sky; 

Yea,  the  gray,  mysterious  depths  of  the  day 

Shall  fashion  thy  soul,  in  a  secret  way. 

To  meet  Infinity ; 

If  thou  wilt  yield  thee  to  the  day 

That  doth  not  bargain  nor  betray. 

— Hannah  Parker  Kimball 
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Number  17. 


A  RAINY  DAY 


The  soft,  gray  rain  comes  slowly  down, 
Settling  the  mists  on  marshes  brown, 
Narrowing  the  world  on  wood  and  hill. 
Drifting  the  fog  down  vale  and  rill. 
The  weed-stalks  bend  with  pearly  drops. 
The  grasses  hang  their  misty  tops. 
The  clean  leaves  drip  with  tiny  spheres, 
And  fence  rails  run  with  pleasant  tears. 

Away  with  care!    I  walk  today 

In  meadows  wet  and  forests  gray; 

'Neath  heavy  trees  and  branches  low; 

'Cross  splashy  fields,  where  wild  things  grow; 

Past  shining  reeds,  in  knee-deep  tarns; 

By  soaking  crops  and  black,  wet  barns; 

On  mossy  stones,  in  dripping  nooks, 

Up  rainy  pools  and  brimming  brooks, 

With  waterfalls  and  cascadills 

Fed  by  the  new-born  grassy  rills; 

And  then  return  across  the  lots 

Through  all  the  soft  and  watery  spots. 

Away  with  care!    I  walk  today 
In  meadows  wet  and  forest  gray.  , 

— L.  H.  Bailey. 


Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte  of  Boston.  The  possibility 
of  a  universal  religion  is  a  logical  necessity  of  thought. 
The  difficulty  is  to  realize  it  in  practice.  What  is  true 
in  theory  must  eventually  be  made  true  in  fact.  A 
world  brotherhood  is  the  dream  of  today — the  dream 
of  today  must  be  the  realization  of  tomorrow. 


'Thomas  Paine's  'Rights  of  Man'  will  never  die 
long  as  men  have  rights,"  says  Alice  Hubbard  in 
■  postlude  to  the  pretty  reprint  of  Elbert  Hubbard's 
)reciation  of  Thomas  Paine  put  forth  by  the  Roy- 
fters  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


-lenry  Wing  Pinkham's  sermon  on  "Was  Jesus  a 
:ifist?"  is  a  spiritual,  timely,  and  to  our  mind  ef- 
tive  answer  to  Dr.  George  Gordon's  sermon  in 
ich  he  declares  that  Jesus  was  not  a  pacifist.  It 

be  obtained  by  addressing  the  author,  68  Upham 
eet,  Melrose  Mass.    Single  copies,  5  cents;  $2.50 

hundred. 


'i.  correspondent  to  the  Friends'  Intelligencer  tells 
her  surprise  in  finding  an  active  member  of  -a 
rch  several  miles  distant  sit-ting  in  a  Quaker  meet- 
,  who  explained  her  presence  by  saying: 
[  came  here  to  sit  with  you  today  because  I  want  to 
away  from  the  war-talk  that  I  hear  so  constantly  in  my 
1  church.  Our  pastor  is  strong  for  war,  and  among 
mds  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  find  peace."  .... 
.  eace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.  Let 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid." 


i-U  the  way  from  the  Anglo-Oriental  Press  of 
:know,  India,  comes  a  little  blue-covered  pamphlet 
tied  "The  Possibility  of  a  Universal  Religion,"  by 


The  Literary  Digest  for  June  9  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  rise  of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Salvation  Army  men  to  recruit  "soldiers  of  the  soil." 
The  War  Cry  gives  data  of  intensive  cultivation  of 
the  soil  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  dozen  or  more  prominent  cities.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  is  following  in  the  same  line. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  "war  measure"  will  continue  into 
peace  times  and  peace  territories.  Are  there  no  in- 
centives to  conserve  the  soil  and  to  multiply  the  pro- 
^  ductiveness  of  earth  higher  than  that  soldiers  may 
be  maintained  in  idleness  or  in  the  awful  industry  ■ 
of  destruction? 


A  personal  message  to  men  at  the  Front  is  the  title 
of  a  sermon  by  Rev.  William  Chalmers  Covert,  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  put  into 
an  attractive  vest-pocket  pamphlet.  It  is  a  timely 
plea  to  the  soldier  promptly  to  ally  himself  to  the 
virtues  of  temperance  and  purity.  It  is  a  fresh  pre- 
sentation of  the  old  argument  with  a  lot  of  new  facts 
illustrating  the  present  demoralization  of  the  army 
on  liquor  lines.  We  wish  this  pamphlet  might  find 
its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the  young  men  in  civil  life 
as  well  as  in  the  tented,  field.  If  its  behests  had  been 
obeyed  by  the  civilians  a  generation  ago,  it  is  possible 
that  the  young  men  of  today  need  not  have  been  called 
to  the  colors  in  such  a  bootless  and  fruitless  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property. 


The  Seventh  Congress  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Religious  Liberals,  which  was  held  in  Pittsburgh 
last  March,  has  put  its  program  proceedings  and  some 
of  its  leading  papers  into  an  attractive  pamphlet  of 
seventy-five  pages.  What  is  in  the  book  is  enough 
to  make  it  valuable  if  only  for  the  "Illustrative  Read- 
ings" that  serve  as  interludes  in  the  program,  but  the 
addresses  on  "The  Mutual  Relations  Between  Reform 
Judaism  and  Liberal  Christianity,"  by  Dr.  Rosenau, 
"The  Need  of  a  New  Vision  of  God,"  by  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton,  "The  Religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Modern  World," 
by  Dr.  McCollester,  "The  Rebirth  of  the  Immortal 
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Hope,"  by  Alfred  W.  Martin,  are  worthy  of  perma- 
nent place  in  the  library  of  anyone  interested  in  re- 
ligion and  its  relation  to  the  thought  and  life  of  our 
day.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  165  Hunnewell  Ave- 
nue, Newton  Mass.,  is  the  Secretary.  The  annual 
dues  are  $1,  which  will  bring,  we  suspect,  a  copy  of 
this  interesting  pamphlet. 


The  City  Club  of  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the 
Western  Economic  Society,  is  conducting  an  inter- 
esting symposium  this  week  on  "How  Shall  the  War 
be  Paid  For?"  Professors  E.  R.  Seligman  of  Colum- 
bia, E.  Dana  Durand  of  Minnesota,  Harold  G.  Moul- 
ton  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Ernest  L.  Bogart, 
University  of  Illinois,  Carl  C.  Blehn  of  California, 
Thomas  S.  Adams  of  Yale,  Jacob  H.  Hollander  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  William  A.  Scott  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  all  representing  the  political  economy  de- 
partments of  their  respective  universities,  are  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions.  The  hope  of  M.  Bloch  in 
his  great  four- volume  work  was  that  the  economic 
argument  will  put  an  end  to  war;  that  the  bankers 
could  bring  about  the  international  peace  that  the 
preachers  have  failed  to  bring.  This  also  is  the  im- 
plication of  Norman  Angell  in  his  "Great  Illusion." 
Of  course  these  professors  can  make  sun  clear  the 
truth  that  the  greatest  wastefulness  that  human  so- 
ciety is  capable  of,  is  the  wastefulness  of  war. 


In  these  days  there  is  great  need  on  the  part  of 
every  one  to  clear  the  issue  and  recognize  the  funda- 
mental differences  of  honest  hearts  and  sincere  heads. 
Perhaps  this  may  help.  A  brother  writes :  "I  share 
your  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  other 
great  unities  which  seem  to  be  set  at  naught  in  these 
days.  I  differ  from  you  not  in  the  ultimate  goal  for 
which  I  strive,  but  in  my  ability  to  see  even  in  the 
present  war  a  means  toward  that  end  and  not  merely 
the  hindrance  which  you  take  it  to  be."  This  comes 
pretty  nearly  being  a  clear  statement  of  the  issue, 
so  far  as. an  epigram  can  suggest  a  philosophy.  War 
in  the  twentieth  century  with  all  its  fearful  elabora- 
tions, efficiencies  and  exhaustions  is  simply  a  gigantic 
survival  of  outgrown  instrumentalities  in  human 
progress  and  can  be  justified  only  as  the  rack,  the 
thumb-screw  and  the  wheel  were  justified  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  necessary  instruments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity.  It  is  all  a  mountainous 
anachronism.  Brotherhood  will  triumph  in  spite  of, 
not  on  account  of,  this  clumsy  recrudescence  of  barbar- 
ism. War  in  this  twentieth  century  is  a  suspension 
of  civilization  which  in  times  of  peace  persistently, 
triumphantly,  moves  forward. 


The  Open  Court  for  June  may  be  called  a  Polii 
number.    The  Editor  furnishes  the  article  on  "Tl 
Poles  and  Their  Gothic  Descent,"  in  which  wi 
classic  learning  he  shows  how  this  virile  people  ha 
persisted  in  the  face  of  political  destruction.  Tl 
article  is  instructively  illustrated  with  specimens 
Polish  art.    He  sees  a  new  Poland  rising  under  o 
eyes  with  an  "inalienable  national  alliance  with  Ge 
many."    Leonard  Bloomfield  continues  our  interest 
a  study  of  "The  Polish  Language,"  which  tells 
that  there  are  twenty  million  people  in  Central  E 
rope  who  have  kept  the  national  bond  by  virtue 
the  Polish  language ;  that  there  are  a  million  Poles 
America ;  that  Chicago  contains  one  of  the  largf 
Polish  populations  in  the  world.   All  these  submerg 
nations  that  are  rising  again  to  the  surface,  demandi; 
recognition  by  virtue  of  their  internal  worth,  th< 
national  integrity  and  autonomy,  would  be  all  t 
more  safe  if  from  the  start  they  asked  of  the  ov( 
shadowing  powers  representation,  not  armament.  Ii 
land,  Poland,  Finland,  Hungary  and  other  peoples  st 
ficiently  marked  by  individuality  of  language,  trai 
tion  and  religion,  will  find  their  places  in  the  s 
-when  they  are  willing  to  accept  it  without  armi 
trusting  the  bond  of  federation,  as  state  after  st: 
has  joined  the  Federal  Union,  unarmed  and  with 
guarantee  of  their  liberties  except  such  as  are  secur 
by  constitutional  rights  and  supreme  courts. 


"Love  for  Battle-Torn  Peoples" 

No  other  one  thing  put  forth  by  the  Unity  Publii 
ing  Company  has  had  so  wide,  inreaching  and  dir 
returns  as  the  little  book  entitled  "Love  for  Bati 
Torn  Peoples,"  by  the  Editor.  Three  editions,  agg 
gating  2,500  copies,  have  been  issued  and  widely  c 
culated  among  members  of  congress,  governors 
states,  teachers  and  preachers.  The  last  edition 
nearly  exhausted.  The  book  was  printed  from  • 
type  and  has  not  been  stereotyped;  if  further  cop 
are  printed,  the  order  must  be  placed  soon. 

A  prominent  minister  of  an  orthodox  church 
New  York  City  writes : 

It  is  full  of  the  most  primal  Christian  truth  and  api 
and  I  wish  it  were  in  every  Christian's  hand  and  could  g 
ern  the  thinking  of  every  Christian  mind.  It  is  according 
Christ  and  some  day  will  express  the  universal  judgmi 
Meanwhile,  we  must  work  and  pray  on  until  these  dark  : 
tragic  days  are  gone. 

From  a  professor  of  a  theological  school  in  C 
f  ornia : 

I  have  just  been  having  a  happy  and  healthful  time  v 
your  "Love  for  Battle  Torn  Peoples."  It  is  like  the  sha( 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,  and  I  bless  you  for  it. 
very  title  is  an  evangel,  and  the  contents  make  one  lift 
his  head  again  and  regain  faith  in  God  and  his  fellow  n 
Another  leading  pastor  in  New  York  City  writ 

Your  little  volume  is  truly  a  magnificent  one.  _  God  gi 
that  this  war  of  hate,  lies  and  murder  may  in  divine  wis( 
be  brought  to  a  speedy  end. 
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0/ie  of  the  most  lyric  and  best  known  among  the 

odern  poets  writes : 

How  I  wish  that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country 
ght  read  this  great  exhortation  to  love  between  the  nations ! 

is  so  terribly  needed  at  this  moment  here  in  the  East, 
'erybody  has  become  utterly  ferocious — lacking  in  all  bal- 
ce,  hopelessly  war  mad.  It  is  like  a  great  sickness  of  the 
ul  of  all  the  nations  and  I  can't  see  what  is  going  to  put 

all  right  again.  Messages  like  this  are  needed  more  badly 
m  ever  before. 

The  missionary  work  already  done  through  this 
tie  book  has  been  made  possible  largely  through 
e  generous  contributions  of  two  friends  who  paid 
r  the  last  two  thousand  copies.  We  believe  that  two 
ousand  more  copies  could  be  profitably  distributed, 
■gely  among  the  teachers  and  the  preachers  of  the 
untry.  Of  course  the  Unity  Publishing  Company 
s  no  ambitions  and  no  expectations  concerning  this 
ok  other  than  missionary  ones.  It  will  be  glad  to  do 
2  work  and  direct  the  distribution.  Is  there  any  friend 
friends  who  believe  in  constructive  peace  work,  in 
eventive  rather  than  remedial  activities  and  benevo- 
ices?  The  printer  offers  to  furnish  2,000  more 
pies  for  $450  if  ordered  soon.  Otherwise  the  metal 
11  be  "thrown  in."  What  shall  we  do  with  this 
;tal? 


One  More  Questioner  Answered 

A  distressed  reader  of  Unity  who  "fancies  that 
has  not  parted  with  all  his  moral  sense,"  and  whose 
atience  is  being  somewhat  strained  by  the  present 
:itude  of  Unity,"  sends  us  a  rather  lengthy  edito- 
I  from  a  local  paper  setting  forth  the  atrocities  of 
;  Germans,  the  iniquities  of  the  German  govern- 
:nt,  its  determination  to  "destroy  our  industries" 
d  "arrest  our  commerce,"  and  more  of  the  familiar 
raignments  that  President  Wilson  in  his  Flag  Day 
Idress  stated  more  forcibly,  perhaps,  than  anyone 
e  within  the  limits  of  his  space.  All  of  this  anti- 
:rman  material  is  offered  in  extenuation  if  not  in 
stification  of  the  present  war  program  of  the  United 
ites. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  in  the  pages 
Unity,  have  we  got  no  further  than  this?  How 
Ipless  is  the  man  in  the  minority!  How  imbecile 
t  words !  As  if  our  opposition  to  this  war  is  a  jus- 
cation  of  Germany ;  as  if  our  opposition  were 
ainst  this  war  rather  than  against  all  war!  As  if 
:  atrocities,  however  flagrant,  perpetrated  by  Ger- 
in  armies,  the  presumptions,  however  archaic  and 
■ogant,  the  undemocratic  pretensions  of  the  Ger- 
in  Kaiser,  could  be  -righted  by  more  slaughter,  by 
)re  undemocratic  mobilization  of  men  and  money 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  has  achieved 
:  high  vantage  ground  of  its  boasted  democracy, 
le  crime  can  never  be  atoned  for  by  more  crimes, 
le  life  can  never  be  restored  by  the  taking  of  other 
es.   There  is  a  better  way. 


The  religion  which  our  correspondent  promulgates 
rebukes  that  blind  political  philosophy  which  pre- 
sumes that  all  the  atrocities  and  all  the  wickedness 
in  and  back  of  this  war  can  be  located  geographically 
or  disposed  of  by  nations ;  or  were  it  possible,  by  the 
annihilation  of  any  people  or  state.  The  United 
States  entering  into  the  war  is  cumulative  wickedness, 
because  it  is  increasing  the  hate  of  the  world.  It  is 
promoting  murder  to  an  incalculable  degree.  We  pre- 
tend to  separate  the  "German  government"  from  the 
"German  people."  Then  with  fatal  enthusiasm  we 
proceed  to  multiply  the  enginery  and  mobilize  the  men 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  destroy  the  "German 
people"  at  the  inevitable  cost  of  untold  innocent  lives 
on  our  part. 

Once  more  we  say,  hopeless  as  it  is  to  make  our-, 
selves  understood,  we  hate  war  and  are  opposed  to 
this  war.  Our  arguments  are  based  on  the  teachings 
of  the  saints  and  the  practice  of  the  martyrs,  the  gos- 
pel enunciated  by  the  prophets  of  Jewry  at  their  no- 
blest, the  sages  of  the  elder  world,  the  Christ  of 
Christendom — Grotius,  Kant,  Hugo,  Channing,  Em- 
erson, Sumner,  and  the  noble  host  they  represent. 
The  world  has  tried  the  war  method  throughout  the 
bloody  centuries,  only  to  demonstrate  its  imbecility. 
It  is  beginning  to  try  the  better  method  which,  when 
tried,  has  never  failed.  Our  organized  religion  be- 
gins to  enforce  this  principle  in  regard  to  individual 
conduct.  The  good  citizen  goes  unarmed,  and  if  he 
dies,  he  dies  without  blood  on  his  hands.  The  church 
is  beginning  to  glimpse  a  community  ethics,  a  state- 
craft, an  international  morality,  based  on  the  same 
principles. 

We  repeat  once  more  with  Benjamin  Franklin : 
"There  never  was  a  good  war.  There  never  was  a 
bad  peace !"  Albeit  there  was  much  of  goodness, 
thanks  to  the  benignant  providence  of  the  Eetrnal, 
in  all  wars,  and  there  was  much  of  badness,  thanks 
to  the  ignorance  and  blindness  of  feeble  humanity, 
in  all  peace. 

Now  do  you  understand  us?  No,  of  course  not. 
The  very  next  mail  will  bring  to  us  some  more  jus- 
tifications of  the  United  States  war  l)ecause  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  a  mixture  of  both,  and  he  has  brothers 
many  the  wide  world  over. 

WHO  WROTE  THESE  LINES? 

"From  north  to  southern  pole, 

From  east  to  western  sea. 
One  fatherland,  one  flag  behold. 

One  people,  self-ruled,  free. 

"No  creed,  no  race  embroil ; 
No  hue,  no  speech  divide; 
s  But  justice  reigns  o'er  all  the  earth. 

Good  will  and  peace  abide. 

"One  Father's  children  we, 
With  kinship's  wreath  entwined; 

Our  country  is  the  peopled  world. 
Our  brothers  all  mankind." 
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THE  PULPIT 

The  First  Table  of  the  Law  Brought 
Down  to  Date 

The  Conditions  and  Evidence  of  the  Devout  Life 
IV. 

Devout  Homes 

Sermon  Preached  January  28,  1917,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Stenograph iCALLY  Reported  by  Mrs.  Annie  Laurie  Kelly. 

In  the  sanctities  of  the  home  we  would  find  rest, 
Father.  In  the  hallowed  memories  of  the  fireside  we  are 
strong.  In  the  sacred  leading-strings  of  Mother-love,  in 
the  sheltering  care  of  Father-thought,  we  are  ever  led 
onward  and  upward  to  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  holy  words  of  the  home.  We 
praise  Thee  for  the  revelation  of  the  fireside.  Consecrate 
us,  O  Father,  to  the  parental  obligations  of  life  that  little 
children  may  heed  our  word  and  may  not  be  led  astray 
when  they  follow  in  our  footsteps.  Amen. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  in  the  land  which  Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
— Exodus  yL'K:\2. 

I  have  been  trying  to  bring  the  first  tablet  of  the 
decalogue  down  to  date  in  this  series  of  four  ser- 
mons. I  have  spoken  of  the  God-though.t,  of  the 
sanctity  of  speech  and  of  the  helpfulness  of  holy 
times  and  places,  and  now  I  come  to  the  last  of  the 
Reverence  tablets,  which  inculcates  the  sanctities  of 
the  home,  the  devoutness  of  the  fireside. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  true  order  has  been 
reversed  in  the  ancient  code.  Chronologically  speak- 
ing, reverence  starts  at  the  fireside  and  ends  in  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  in  the  art,  music  and  aspi- 
rations that  culminate  in  cathedral  triumphs  and  na- 
tional enthusiasms.  It  is  no  mere  whim  of  language 
that  borrows  from  the  human  fireside  the  most  fit- 
ting word  to  represent  the  divine,  the  infinite  mys- 
tery. By  the  Father-thought  at  the  fireside  man  has 
climbed  to  the  Father  in  heaven.  Out  of  the  shelter 
of  home  providence  we  rise  to  land  at  last  in  the 
thought  of  motherhood  lifted  into  divine  potencies, 
infinite  realities. 

It  was  a  necessity  of  thought  as  well  as  a  tender 
touch  of  emotion  that  led  Theodore  Parker  to  shock 
the  conventions  of  his  time  by  praying  to  "Our  Father 
and  Mother  in  Heaven."  And  so  we  touch  the  fun- 
damental reverences  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
sanctities  of  the  fireside.  "Honor  thy  Father  and 
thy  Mother"  is  the  last  injunction  in  the  tablet,  the 
first  in  human  evolution.  The  thought  of  the  Father 
in  Heaven  is  reached  by  the  trusting  child.  The  love 
for  father  and  mother,  like  the  other  divine  provisions 
of  nature,  is  charged — so  over-charged — that  it  is  a 
physical  necessity  before  it  becomes  a  psychic  joy. 
The  bond  that  binds  the  child  to  the  parent  reaches 
away  down  into  the  primitive  orders  of  life.  Only 
on  the  very  lowest  levels  of  life,  found  in  the  ooze 
of  the  sea,  is  parentage  disassociated  from  its  oflf- 
spring.  The  mother  fish  lays  her  spawn  in  certain 
places  and  leaves  it ;  the  father  fish  fertilizes  it  and 
leaves  it.  The  multifariousness  of  the  progeny  of 
such  reckless  parenthood  allows  for  a  small  percentage 
of  the  offspring  finding  its  way  into  life  and  maturity. 


After  life  came  upon  the  land  there  was  a  peri( 
when  motherhood  had  alone  to  bear  the  responsibili 
of  parentage.  The  father  strayed  away  regardle 
of  his  responsibilities,  ignorant  of  his  progeny.  B 
long  before  man  appeared  on  the  globe,  life  had  b 
come  so  refined,  so  directed  to  a  purpose,  so  lade 
with,  affection  that  it  required  the  joint  activities  ( 
father  and  mother  to  adequately  provide  the  home  ai 
secure  the  necessary  nourishment  for  the  family.  S 
if  we  seek  the  roots  of  parentage  we  shall  find  the 
in  the  physical  necessities  of  the  offspring  that  mu 
needs  be  sheltered  and  provided  for  in  order  to  insu; 
the  continuation  of  life.  We  have  been  speaking  tht 
far  of  physical  needs,  but  eventually  a  new  elemei 
enters  into  the  problem.  Thus  far  it  has  been  mere 
a  concern  for  the  feeding  and  the  clothing,  the  hous 
building  and  garnering  in  the  interest  of  the  youn 
so  beautifully  anticipated  and  accepted  in  the  buildii 
of  the  bird's  nest,  so  wisely  provided  in  the  squirrel 
storehouse  and  the  bee's  winter  pantry.  Perhaps  tl 
next  step  was  left  for  human  responsibility  to  evolv 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  parent  begins  to  reali; 
that  there  is  a  spirit  to  be  guided,  a  mind  to  be  fu 
nished,  a  soul  to  be  developed.  Then  is  born  th 
reverence  for  the  father  and  mother  which  is  tl 
message  of  our  old  text.  And  this  is  literally  tl 
fundamental  of  patriotism,  the  source  of  civilizatio: 

Physicians  are  doing  much  to  impress  upon  huma 
parents  the  uncertainty  and  the  sadness  of  the  nece 
sity  that  raises  the  baby  on  the  bottle.  There  is  no  ad 
quate  substitute  for  the  mother's  breast;  the  chanc 
of  life  for  the  hand-raised  baby  are  palpably  wea 
ened.  But  must  father-care  and  mother-love  end  wil 
the  nourishing  of  the  body?  Sad  as  are  the  prospec 
of  the  baby's  body  raised  on  the  bottle,  how  mu{ 
sadder  are  the  prospects  of  the  baby's  soul  that  mu 
be  raised  on  bottle  stuff,  when  the  mother-hea 
and  father-mind  forget  the  profound  responsibiliti 
that  wait  upon  the  home  maker. 

In  this  presence  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  aboi 
the  duty  of  children  to  respect  their  father  and  mothe 
to  reverence  the  sanctities  of  home.  Unfortunatel 
my  audience  is  wanting  in  those  who  would  benel 
by  the  pressing  of  that  subject,  so  let  me  rather  dwe 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  fatherhood  and  mothe 
hood.  If  you  would  have  your  children  revere  yo 
let  your  life  be  reverence  worthy.  Who  was  the  hi 
morist  who  said,  "If  you  would  teach  the  child  tl 
way  he  should  go,  walk  therein  once  in  a  while  you 
self."  Orphaned  is  the  child  who  has  no  holy  idea 
quickened  by  the  memory  of  the  father  rule  of  tl 
fireside.  It  is  not  the  disciphne  of  the  camp  th; 
makes  for  valiant  citizenship  or  that  will  advance  < 
preserve  the  nation's  honor.  The  home  and  not  tl 
drill  ground  is  the  divinely  appointed  school  of  pi 
triotism.  The  law  of  the  fireside  must  grow  into  tl 
law  of  the  State  which  must  reach  out  beyond  i 
boundaries.  Reverence  for  the  father  and  moth( 
begins  at  the  fireside,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  fir 
side  must  forever  extend.  No  garden  fence  can  lim 
the  sanctities  of  the  home.  No  more  can  mounta: 
ranges,  river  courses,  or  the  surveyor's  stakes  esta! 
lish,  the  limits  of  the  higher  reverences  or  mark  tl 
boundaries  of  the  enlarged  loyalties  which,  reactin 
add  perennial  sanctities  to  the  hearthstone. 

The  Deuteronomy  version  of  this  commandmei 
introduces  a  new  shade  of  meaning.   According  to  tl 
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ixodus  version  the  reward  of  reverence  is  a  long  life. 
'Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may 
)e  long  on  the  earth."  But  this  second  version  seems  to 
ook  beyond  the  career  of  the  individual  and  urges 
ilial  piety  that  he  may  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
'the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  has  given  thee." 
'Honor  thy  father  and  mother  that  it  may  advance  the 
vell-being  of  the  land." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  teach  sociology  this  morn- 
ng  or  to  analyze  my  subject  beyond  sermon  limits, 
mt  here  is  where  you  may  trace,  without  failure  or 
nistake,  the  origin  of  national  decay,  the  source  of  a 
:ountry's  degradation.  Where  the  home  sanctities  are 
'iolated,  the  flag  is  menaced  and  the  country  is  en- 
langered.  Historically  speaking,  you  may  trace  the 
lecay  of  nations  to  the  flippancy  of  the  fireside  and 
he  irreverence  of  the  young.  This  brought  about  the 
earful  catastrophe  of  the  French,  it  brought  low  the 
iride  of  Rftme  and  rendered  hollow  the  grandeur  of 
Greece.  This  is  now  tearing  Europe  into  shreds.  We 
Dok  far,  far  away  for  relief  or  for  solace  when  we 
hink  we  may  establish  the  sanctities  of  the  state  by 
econstructing  the  boundary  lines  or  making  more  se- 
ure  the  financial  resources  or  rendering  crowns  and 
brones  more  stable  by  the  power  of  guns  and  the  de- 
astation  of  bayonets.  If  you  would  establish  the  State 
n  foundations  that  will  endure,  look  well  to  the  sanc- 
ities  of  the  fireside.  The  father  and  mother,  by  divine 
rdination,  represent  divine  realities  to  the  child.  The 
reside  was  not  only  the  primitive  altar  in  religion,  as 
istory  clearly  shows,  but  the  first  sacred  offices  were 
ischarged  by  the  mother,  whose  duty  it  literally  was  to 
eep  the  fire  burning  on  the  home  altar,  which  was 
Iso  the  home  fireside.  The  sacred  fire,  which  the  prim- 
ive  father  started  by  the  friction  of  the  wood,  contin- 
ed  its  sanctities  on  the  altar  of  primitive  man.  The 
oly  fires  at  temple  altars  must  needs  be  kindled  in  the 
Id  way,  by  friction,  for  thus  did  the  early  father 
;cure  the  fire,  to  warm  the  baby  and  cook  its  food, 
'his  is  why  the  old  practice  still  exists  in  the  historic 
:mples  of  many  religions.  The  light  over  the  altar 
lUst  never  be  allowed  to  go  out.  Not  only  succes- 
ve  relays,  but  successive  generations  of  guardians 
lust  see  to  it  that  light  be  kept  undimmed  and  the  fire 
ept  burning  by  the  skillful  hand  of  a  "Father." 

What  are  the  bases  of  the  reverences  which  we 
ould  invoke  in  the  child  ?  The  long  dependence,  the 
lefficiency,  the  inadequacy  of  the  babe  nestling  in 
le  mother's  arms  or  toddling  toward  the  father's 
^lee  estabhsh  the  first  obligation,  that  of  parentage, 
lat  of  providing  shelter,  as  the  word  home  itself 
idicates.  Trace  it  and  the  dictionary  justifies  us 
:  believing  that  the  word  "home,"  in  its  primitive 
ymology,  means  an  "enclosure."  a  place  shut  in,  or 
ither  a  place  where  dangers  are  shut  out.  So  the 
■imitive  sanctities  represented  the  provision  for  shel- 
r  and  for  food.  But  that  is  an  obligation  which 
le  human  father  and  mother  share  with  their  four- 
>oted  and  feathered  relations.  Away  down  and 
ick,  we  find  these  obligations  ^  recognized  and  suf- 
:iently  met.  The  mother  dove  pumps  from  her  own 
■east  the  nourishment  for  the  little  one  and  the 
ither  bird  of  many  species  is  busy  from  morning 

night  in  garnering  the  food  for  his  dependent  ofif- 
>ring.  Birds  will  often  face  danger  and  sacrifice 
fe  if  need  be  for  the  protection  of  their  young  ones. 


As  George  Eliot  says,  "Birds  of  softest  down  have 
passions  in  them  and  are  brave  for  love." 

Men  and  women  have  not  done  well  if  they  have 
not  done  better  than  the  birds  and  the  four-footed 
beasts.  Mother  and  father,  if  you  have  only  seen 
to  it  that  your  child  is  kept  warm  and  decently  clothed 
and  adequately  fed,  you  have  not  done  much.  If 
you  would  have  the  child  revere  you  and  your  grand- 
children rejoice  in  your  memory,  you  must  see  to 
it  that  they  have  holy  memories  of  father's  convic- 
tions and  mother's  inspirations. 

I  was  touched  and  flattered  when,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  I  went  in  search  of  an  immigrant  aunt  of  mine 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  bring  her  home  to  visit 
my  father,  who  had  anticipated  her  in  coming  to  this 
land  of  promise.  She  met  me  at  the  top  of  the  miner's 
camp  with  the  exclamation,  "I  knew  you  were  Rich- 
ard's boy  when  I  saw  you  walk  up  the  hill,  you  have 
his  swing  and  step."  She  had  not  seen  her  brother 
Richard  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
had  never  seen  me  out  of  swaddling  clothes.  But  I 
am  more  touched  when  from  over  the  sea  comes  the 
word  of  a  cultivated  man  versed  in  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  when  he  writes: 
"I  recognize  in  your  printed  word  your  ancestors. 
Your  grandmother  and  grandfather  are  visible  there." 
Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  know  that  the  color  of  your  eyes 
and  the  texture  of  your  hair  reflect  your  parental  in- 
heritance, but  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  give  your 
children  than  their  complexions  and  the  texture  of 
the  hair,  you  have  done  no  more  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field  are  doing.  Have  you  been  enabled  to  kindle 
in  their  hearts  a  passion  for  the  unattainable,  a  dream 
of  the  ideal?  Will  you  attend  so  painfully  to  the 
procuring  of  the  food  that  nourishes  the  body  and  be 
so  careless  of  the  food  that  nourishes  the  mind? 

What  are  the  elements  of  the  modern  home  ?  Shel- 
ter? Surely.  Carried  oftentimes  to  the  point  of  mort- 
gages, debts,  worries,  and  exhausting  household  cares. 
Oh,  you  must  have  an  adequate  home  for  your  chil- 
dren, architects  must  be  consulted,  real  estate  men 
must  be  interviewed.  There  must  be  a  house  for 
your  children  and  an  establishment  fitting  your  posi- 
tion and  your  means.  So  you  go  through  life  bur- 
dened with  a  palace  that  is  not  a  home,  but  only  a 
counterfeit  of  one.  It  is  possible  for  you  so  to  develop 
that  house  and  to  have  so  many  places  provided  for 
your  children  that  the  "home"  bears  the  sign  on  the 
front  door  for  the  better  part  of  the  year,  "Inquire 
at  the  rear."  Father  and  mother  are  "out,"  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  seashore  or  in  California,  the  children 
are  provided  for  at  some  finishing  school  or  college 
where,  spiritually  speaking,  they  are  being  brought 
up  on  the  bottle,  and  where,  intellectually  speaking, 
they  are  being  fed  pre-digested  food.  Orphaned  is 
the  child  whose  father  and  mother  have  not  taken  it 
by  the  hand  and  led  it  into  the  sanctities  of  this  great 
world  home  of  ours.  Bereft  of  home  is  the  child 
whose  parents  are  too  busy,  "don't  you  know,"  too 
much  preoccupied  with  social  engagements,  aye,  too 
much  burdened  with  "responsibilities  of  the  State" 
or  the  "interests  of  the  city"  that  they  have  not  time 
to  get  acquainted  with  their  children.  A  famous  New 
England  speaker  shocked  New  England  society  some 
fifty  years  ago  when  he  said,  "I  am  told  that  my 
father  was  a  very  good  man,  but  I  never  saw  much 
of  him.    I  was  not  well  acquainted  with  him,  though 
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I  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  died."  That  good 
father  has  a  place  in  the  traditions  of  New  England. 
He  wrought  well  for  his  day  and  generation,  but  his 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  his  children  is  a  terrible 
arraignment  of  his  paternity. 

I  would  not  dwell  upon  disagreeable  subjects,  but 
if  we  would  have  our  children  honor  their  father  and 
mother,  fathers  and  mothers  must  enter  into  the  hon- 
orable vocations  of  parenthood  and  must  reserve  the 
best  of  life  and  their  best  strength  for  their  children, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunities  which,  they 
cannot  buy,  a  comradeship  which  they  cannot  hire. 
I  know  not  which  child  is  more  to  be  pitied,  the 
anemic,  ill-fed  child  "beyond  the  tracks,"  or  the  him- 
gry  spirit  of  the  child  on  the  boulevard. 

I  know  the  traditions  dear  to  the  American  heart 
today.  The  two  men  most  conspicuous  in  the  love 
and  honor  of  two  races,  black  and  white,  could  trace 
back  consciously  the  source  of  their  power  to  the 
reverences  fostered  in  the  hut.  The  dying  mother 
placed  her  hand  in  holy  benediction  upon  the  head 
of  her  little  Abraham,  commending  him  to  the  path 
of  integrity  and  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  this  memory 
enabled  the  great  President,  when  burdened  as  no 
American  has  ever  been  burdened  before  or  since,  to 
say,  out  of  a  grateful  heart,  "God  bless  my  little 
mother.  All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  her." 
She  left  him  when  eight  years  old,  left  him  in 
an  open  "shack"  in  the  wild  woods  of  Indiana,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  the  "instrumentalities,"  as 
we  call  them,  of  religion.  And  the  little  boy  had 
to  beckon  the  circuit  rider  to  come  through  the  wilder- 
ness and  from  over  the  Ohio  three  months  after  the 
grave  was  closed,  to  speak  the  audible  word  of  re- 
ligion and  breathe  the  prayer  that  belongs  therewith. 

I  read  this  morning  the  first  two  chapters  in  a 
new  life  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  which  told  of 
his  nativity  at  a  date  unknown  and  from  a  paternity 
not  recorded.  He  was  a  slave  child  in  a  slave  hut, 
who  confided  to  his  mother  his  hunger  for  a  book 
when  he  found  that  it  was  possible  even  for  a  black 
man  to  read.  The  mother  secreted  her  intention  in 
the  presence  of  the  greedy  stepfather,  but  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  the  boy  a  copy  of  the  old  "blue- 
backed  spelling  book."  It  was  many  months  before 
he  found  anyone  who  could  reveal  to  him  the  mystic 
key  that  would  unlock  this  treasure  house.  Mean- 
time he  brooded  over  the  letters,  whose  names  he  did 
not  know,  and  succeeded  in  spelling  the  a-b-abs  long 
before  he  knew  how  to  pronounce  them.  And  all 
through  that  grim  life  in  the  salt  mines,  he  went  to 
work  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  he  might 
supply  the  needs  of  his  stepfather,  thereby  winning 
release  at  nine  o'clock  to  run  to  school.  At  school 
he  was  humiliated  because  he  must  needs  go  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded — he  had  never  owned  a  hat. 
When  he  voiced  his  humiliation  to  the  stepfather 
he  said,  "We  have  no  money  to  buy  you  a  hat,"  but 
the  mother  said,  "I  will  make  you  one."  And  so  out 
of  a  piece  of  blue  jean  she  sewed  for  him  his  first 
hat,  and  there  grew  in  him  a  sense  of  respectibility. 
When,  long  after,  footsore  and  weary,  a  dirty  tramp, 
he  won  the  gates  of  Hampton  College,  a  school  es- 
tablished for  his  race,  and  presented  himself  for  reg- 
istration, even  the  authorities  of  the  school,  mindful 
of  their  obligations,  told  him  to  stand  aside.  For  an 
entrance  examination  he  was  given  a  broom  and  a 


dust  rag  and  put  to  work  at  cleaning  a  room.  He 
did  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  teachers  were 
pleased  and  he  was  finally  allowed  to  register  as  a 
student  and  was  given  the  position  of  janitor.  All' of 
his  subsequent  success  he  traces  baclv  to  the  benediction 
of  the  mother  who  fostered  his  ideals,  who  encour- 
aged him  in  his  dreams.  The  lives  of  the  mother  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  .and  the  mpther  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  were  both  cast  in  the  grimmest  surroundings, 
yet  these  Madonnas  of  the  cabin  and  the  hut  gave  to 
the  United  States  these  men,  these  brightest  chil- 
dren, the  most  honored  representatives  of  the  white 
and  the  black  races. 

Oh,  there  must  be  provision  against  the  weather, 
there  must  be  clothing,  there  must  be  food,  and  nature 
has  seen  to  it  that  there  is  a  love  for  these  material 
things,  but  there  is  also  a  demand  for  a  leisure  thai 
can  give  the  communion  of  the  spirit  with  one's 
children. 

Oh,  parent,  you  have  made  but  a  poor  claim  to  rever- 
ence from  your  children  if  you  have  done  no  more 
than  exercise  your  best  judgment  in  selecting  theii 
dancing  teacher,  seen  to  it  that  their  teacher  in  French 
has  the  Parisian  accent  and  consulted  the  fashion  plate 
in  designing  their  costumes.  Where  is  the  mothei 
who  follows  her  child  to  the  Sunday  School?  Where 
is  the  father  that  will  take  his  child  by  the  hand  anc 
see  to  it  that  ever  and  anon  he  touches  the  sanctities 
of  life?  Bequeath  to  the  child  your  noblest  convic- 
tions, beautify  your  homes  with  the  sanctities  of  pro- 
found earnestness.  In  the  Ibsen  drama  of  "The  Doll's 
House,"  he  does  well,  as  I  think,  in  that  when  the  sou 
Hfe  of  Nora  was  threatened  and  she  realized  that  sh( 
was  only  a  playmate  to  her  children,  capable  only  oi 
amusing  them,  she  had  no  heart  Hfe  or  soul  visior 
to  give  them,  she  fled  the  home  and  broke  the  anima 
tie  which  bound  her  to  her  children.  In  this  act  '. 
think  she  did  well  for  her  children.  Not  until  sh< 
had  a  soul  of  her  own  could  she  bless  her  childrer 
with  soul  sanctities. 

I  close,  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  the  foundationi 
of  the  nation  rest,  not  on  the  laayonet,  but  upon  th( 
hearthstone.  The  sanctities  of  the  church,  historicalh 
and  psychologically,  rest  upon  father  and  mother  lovi 
and  parental  guidance.  These  are  the  rounds  in  th( 
ladder  of  the  reverence  that  I  plead  for,  the  rever 
ence  for  the  home,  ever  blooming  into  pride  for  thi 
neighborhood,  growing  into  an  interest  in  county,  stat( 
and  national  life,  and  at  last  expanding  into  the  grea 
big  home  of  the  heavenly  Father  wherein  all  men  an 
brothers. 

It  is  not  because  I  have  no  other  words  to  speal 
that  every  thought  started  in  this  pulpit  ends  in  a  plei 
for  universal  brotherhood.  May  this  tongue  of  mim 
wither  in  my  mouth  if  it  fails  to  follow  the  beckoninj 
of  the  spirit  in  these  directions. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  mere  youth,  no 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  away  back  in  1837,  h 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Perpetuation  of  Ou 
Political  Institutions,"  before  the  little  village  lycenti 
of  Springfield.  This  is  a  document  that  is  "up  t 
date"  today,  and  proves  that  the  boy  Lincoln  was  th 
father  of  the  great  President.  He  tells  us  that  this  coun 
try  can  never  be  seriously  menaced  by  a  foe  from  with 
out,  and  with  an  argument  that  is  strangely  tactica 
from  the  military  standpoint,  he  proves  that  should  de 
cay  come  it  would  come  from  inward  degeneracy.  "I 
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our  nation  dies  it  will  die  from  suicide,"  and  I  am 
proud  to  believe  that  I  helped  to  give  this  wonderful 
saying  new  publicity  when  I  resurrected  it  some  years 
ago  and  it  went  the  round  of  the  papers. 

Lincoln  asks,  "How  shall  we  fortify  against  our 
foes?  How  shall  we  be  prepared  to  meet  the  dangers 
that  threaten  our  government  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Let  every  American,  every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity,  swear  by  the  blood 
of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by 
others.  As  the  patriots  of  76  did  to  the  support  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  property, 
and  his  sacred  honor.  Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the 
:harter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence 
for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to  the 
ispmg  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in 
schools,  in  seminaries  and  in  colleges ;  let  it  be  written  in 
^rimers,  spelling  books  and  in  almanacs ;  let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced 
:n  courts  of  justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political 
religion  of  the  Nation,  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
'ich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes'  and 
:ongues  and  colors  and  conditions  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon 
ts  altars." 

Surely,  only  upon  the  sanctities  of  law,  the  rever- 
mces  of  the  home  written  large  in  constitutions  and 
nternational  codes  are  your  firesides  safe  or  the  well- 
3eing  of  your  children  vouchsafed. 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  translated  into 
wentieth  century  terms,  means  respect  for  law,  def- 
erence to  all  legitimate  powers,  obligations  to  those 
n  authority  and,  above  all,  a  devotion  to  ideals,  a 
:aith  in  the  universal.  The  piety  that  starts  with 
:he  father  upon  whose  knees  you  played  reaches 
ip  to  a  conception  of  the  universe  that  is  parental; 

0  the  thought  of  God,  not  a  king  on  a  throne,  but  as 

1  Father  in  his  home.  No  longer  will  we  pray  for  a 
'kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  for  a  Republic  of  Souls. 

Touch  us,  Father,  with  a  sense  of  the  sanctities  of  life, 
reach  us  under  Thee  to  lead  our  children  and  thine  into 
he  paths  of  peace  which  are  the  paths  of  reason  and  love 
low  and  forever  more.   Amen.  ' 


A  PAGAN'S  PRAYER. 


So  much  to  know,  so  little  time  to  learn, 
Before  the  woven  thread  of  life  be  cut; 
So  many  thoughts  of  ages  gone,  to  read. 
So  many  visions  of  the  years  to  come— 
And  all  the  great  wide  world  to  wander  in— 

P  gods  of  heaven,  and  Clotho,  Atropos, 
Grant  me  a  little  while  to  linger  on  this  earth; 
To  seek  the  golden  treasures  of  the  past, 
To  dream  of  unknown  wonders  yet  to  be, 
To  feel  the  sweet  approach  of  coming  day, 
To  see  the  purple  shadows  on  the  hills, 
And  hear  the  nightingale  begin  her  song— 
And  then,  one  day,  to  leave  the  summer  shores, 
And  sail  across  the  western  sunset  sea 
To  find  the  land  of  unfulfilled  desires, 
Where  all  I  read,  has  been,  and  all  I  dreamed  of,  is  • 
Where  from  the  mighty  altars  of  the  gods 
The  pleasant  incense  curls  in  wavering  smoke, 
And  all  the  glories  of  an  older  world 
Are  melted  into  everlasting  peace. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  —Juliet  Whiton. 


Life  offered  a  joy  to  a  lonely  man.  "This,"  said 
he  man,  refusing  it,  "is  not  enough  for  one  person, 
:  is  only  sufficient  for  two." 

E.  Scott  O'Connor. 


War  and  Christianity 

"  When  the  great  European  war  broke  the  long  pe- 
riod of  peace,  a  large  proportion  of  the  world  cried : 
"What  has  become  of  Christianity?"  They  lost  faith 
in  a  religion  that  could  be  thrown  to  the  winds  at  the 
first  hot  breath  of  war!  Some  regained  their  faith  a 
little  when  they  saw  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  hu- 
manitarianism  that  blossomed  like  a  flower  out  of 
the  waste  of  destruction.  Unfortunately  that  spirit 
arose  not  so  much  from  Christian  as  from  patriotic 
zeal ;  except  in  the  one  great  instance  of  Belgium. 
Had  Christianity  been  the  impelling  force  in  the  world, 
wholesale  charity  and  first-aid  would  never  have  been 
needed. 

The  sincere  pacifists,  at  the  risk  of  social  martyr- 
dom, have  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  make  world- 
peace  a  reality.  Whether  their  motives  were  of  a 
practical  or  religious  nature,  they  at  least  kept  a  clear 
vision,  free  from  the  distorting  influence  of  human 
passion.  They  were  not  successful  in  the  struggle 
against  the  present  wave  of  emotionalism,  but  they 
did  their  best.  When  the  next  great  crisis  comes,  their 
party  will  perhaps  have  increased  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  control  public  sentiment.  Those  who  scoflf 
at  the  pacifists  and  call  them  traitors  to  their  country 
only  display  a  foolish  ignorance,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  tendency  of  civilization  is  toward  an  ideal  inter- 
nationalism as  opposed  to  the  bloody  expression  of 
patriotism. 

If  Christianity  seems  to  be  a  failure,  it  is  not  be- 
cause ifs  doctrine  is  wrong,  but  because  the  world 
is  too  cowardly  to  practice  it!  Just  now  the  allied 
nations  believe  that  with  the  extermination  of  German 
militarism  the  world  will  be  a  better  place  and  some 
plan  of  peace  may  be  agreed  upon.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  there  will  be  a  much-needed  rest  and  that 
the  nations,  sick  and  weary  from  the  sufferings  and 
crimes  of  war,  will  be  in  the  mood  to  consider  peace 
propaganda.  But  will  it  last?  So  long  as  there  are 
governments  and  politicians  and  extravagant  patriot- 
ism, there  will  be  danger  of  intrigues  that  might  event- 
ually undermine  even  the  most  carefully  laid  peace 
treaties.  An  international  police  would  be  more  apt 
to  become  corrupt  than  the  police  force  of  one  of 
our  great  cities.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  not  help. 
I  only  maintain  that  it  cannot  hold  forever. 

How  then  are  we  to  be  assured  of  a  steady  progress 
toward  a  lasting  peace?  We  cannot  continue  to  put 
our  whole  souls  into  a  cause  that  may  be  of  very  little 
value  in  the  end.  There  remains  only  one  thing  to 
do;  that  is,  to  shift  our  energies  and  enthusiasm  to 
a  cause  that  cannot  possibly  be  wrong;  that  has  for 
its  basis  something  besides 'the  fallible  laws  of  man! 

The  world  just  now  is  scornful  of  Christian  ethics ; 
at  least  outwardly  so!  People  are  eager  enough  to 
defend  their  actions  by  quoting  some  passage  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  true.  They  find  a  phrase  that  can  be  in- 
terpreted to  suit  themselves,  and  having  deceived  their 
consciences  into  a  belief  that  their  actions  are  ap- 
proved on  High,  they  blissfully  ignore  the  great  bulk 
of  evidence  on  the  other  side.  The  sincere  student, 
however,  who  is  hunting  for  the  truth,  whether  he 
like  it  or  not,  cannot  fail  to  see  the  true  meaning 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  what  is 
most  significant  is  the  fact  that  He  gave  us  an  ex- 
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ample  of  those  principles  in  a  life  of  unparalleled 
mercy  and  humility.  Mocked,  insulted,  trodden  upon 
and  crucified,  He  was  nevertheless  the  greatest  con- 
queror the  world  has  ever  known.  Is  there  no  lesson 
here?  Can  we  find  in  the  life  or  teachings  of  this  man 
any  defense  of  physical  warfare?  He  laid  down  sim- 
ple rules  for  us  to  follow.  They  are  not  easy  and 
they  bring  no  great  promise  of  earthly  reward,  but 
they  sum  up  the  ideals  worth  fighting  for :  not  a  war 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  evil  tenden- 
cies within  ourselves  and  in  the  world  around  us. 

There  have  been  crusades  against  vice  of  all  kinds 
and  much  has  been  done  to  better  conditions.  And 
yet  vice  has  never  been  stamped  out,  nor  will  it  ever 
be  except  by  the  gradual  spiritual  growth  from  within ! 
As  each  individual  sees  his  own  foolish  errors  and 
weaknesses,  he  must  step  out  of  the  crowd  and  make 
his  life  an  independent  example  for  others  to  follow. 
If  he  be  forever  postponing  his  reform  because  he 
is  "ahead  of  his  time,"  his  time  will  never  come  !  To 
follow  blindly  the  dictates  of  a  government  is  to  shirk 
one's  own  moral  responsibility  in  the  world.  Patriot- 
ism is  a  beautiful  and  uplifting  thing,  but  when  civic 
and  moral  duty  do  not  coincide,  it  is  obvious  which 
to  be  true  to. 

When  we  realize  that  probably  four-fifths  of  the 
men  who  go  forth  to  battle  for  their  country  have  not 
been  willing  to  lead  honest,  clean  and  law-abiding  lives 
for  her,  the  noble  sacrifice  loses  some  of  its  sanctifica- 
tion.  In  the  name  of  God  and  Humanity  men  are 
called  from  beating  their  wives,  drinking  in  saloons 
and  robbing  their  neighbor,  to  murder  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent nationality  who  are  no  worse  than  they  are. 
How  can  we  believe  in,  and  help  others  to  believe  in, 
Christianity,  when  our  country  orders  us  to  break 
one  of  the  first  commandments?  Patriotism,  run  ram- 
pant, forgets  the  things  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism to  relieve  sufifering  and  save  life,  when  by 
doing  so  we  merely  transfer  the  burden  to  some- 
body else,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  deserve  it. 
"Vengeance  is  mine"  is  no  meaningless  phrase.  And 
how  about  loving  our  enemies?  It  seems  difficult,  but 
there  is  no  defense  for  those  who  have  not  tried. 
The  fact  that  those  who  succeed  are  persecuted  as 
cowards  or  traitors,  only  goes  to  show  the  moral  un- 
soundness of  the  masses.  In  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  every  Christian  that  was  martyred,  ten 
sprang  up  in  his  place.  By  the  example  of  one  man, 
others  are  given  courage  to  live  up  to  their  convic- 
tions. 

I  am  not  advocating  organized  rebellion  ;  I  only  say 
that  there  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  every  country 
when  some  citizens  have  advanced  sufificiently  in  their 
own  spiritual  development  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  blindly  obedient  to  the  demands  of  old 
habits  and  institutions.  It  does  not  mean  disloyalty 
to,  or  lack  of  love  for,  the  fatherland ;  it  is  simply  a  de- 
mand for  the  right  to  live  on  a  higher  moral  plane. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  fought  for  new  lands 
with  the  same  sense  of  righteousness  that  the  less  war- 
like nations  now  feel  when  they  arm  to  defend  their 
country  from  invasion.  A  cruel  deed  was  then  a  thing 
to  boast  of,  and  the  details  of  war  and  plunder  were 
sung  or  recited  by  every  bard.  But  little  by  little  men 
awoke  to  a,  consciousness  of  guilt.  The  first  to  re- 
form were  put  to  death  as  rebels,  but  the  number 
grew  until  it  became  a  majority.    At  last  men  ceased 


to  boast  of  these  things.  Today  the  more  civilized 
nations  regard  war  as  an  evil, — but  a  necessary  evil! 
It  is  but  a  step  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  considered 
inexcusable,  even  in  self-defense,  and  the  aggressive 
nation  will  find  itself  powerless  before  a  foe  that 
stands  as  proudly  and  silently  before  them  as  Christ 
stood  before  Pilate. 

You  cannot  conceive  of  one  country  yielding  to  an- 
other without  a  struggle  ?  The  time  must, ,  and  will, 
come !  Even  now  more  and  more  men  are  refusing 
to  take  up  arms  against  men  of  a  diflferent  race.  When 
there  are  enough  to  Christianize  a  nation,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Suppose  the  invading  nation  swallows  whole  this  won- 
derfully passive  victim?  She  will  find  that  she  has 
taken  to  herself  a  mighty,  living  force,  together  with 
all  the  aims  and  ideals  that  formed  a  part  of  it.  Un- 
mutilated  by  the  ravages  of  war,  the  conquered  race 
would  become  in  very  truth  the  strength  of  its  new 
government.  Some  tragedies,  a  few  abuses,  there 
might  be,  in  the  first  process  of  assimilation,  but  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  results  of  one  week  of  our  mod- 
ern warfare.  The  strong,  vigorous  manhood  that  is 
now  being  heaped  into  a  common  grave,  would  remain 
living,  active  units  to  spread  abroad  their  ideals  of 
Christianity  and  democracy.  In  a  short  time  the  con- 
quering would  become  the  conquered, — and  without 
the  pitiful  butchery  of  war ! 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  today  that  to  be  unresist- 
ing is  a  sign  of  weakness.  Was  Christ  weak?  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  resent  an  unkind  deed 
and  to  strike  back;  there  is  nothing  godlike  in  that!  I 
venture  to  say  that  most  of  those  who  are  at  present 
engaged  in  increasing  the  destructive  forces  of  the 
nations,  pray :  "Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done,"  on  bended  knees,  unconsciovis  of  hypocrisy 
His  kingdom  cannot  possibly  come  until  men  cease 
to  ignore  the  most  vital  principles  of  Christianity. 
The  trouble  today  is  that  the  world  is  anxious  to  find 
justification  for  the  things  they  wish  to  do;  and  the 
things  they  wish  to  do  are,  on  the  whole,  those  which 
are  easiest,  and  for  which  they  receive  the  greatest 
applause  from  their  fellow  men. 

So  long  as  national  boundaries  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  world  progress,  there  will  be  wars  and  race 
hatred.  To  be  (fosmopolitan  in  times  of  peace  is  not 
enough ;  it  is  when  the  test  comes  that  we  find  out 
how  weak  and  small  we  are.  I  have  heard  men  con- 
fess that  they  knew  all  this  was  right,  but  that  "they 
were  human !"  Is  that  any  excuse  ?  To  say,  "I  am 
human,"  and  to  make  an  effort  to  be  divine,  is  worse 
th^n  to  be  an  out  and  out  materialist. 

6ut  I  hear  you  ask:  "What  are  we  to  dof  This  is 
not  a  practical  solution!"  Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  the 
only  solution.  Let  the  men  and  women  who  call  them- 
selves Christians  put  some  of  the  fire  and  zeal  of 
the  early  apostles  into  their  lives.  Let  them  be  un- 
ashamed and  unafraid  to  live  up  to  the  difficult  stand- 
ard set  for  them  two  thousand  years  ago.  Love  your 
country  and  serve  her  faithfully ;  her  laws  are  usually 
founded  on  justice,  and  must  be  obeyed.  But  when 
she  bids  you  to  do  what  you  know  in  your  hearts  to 
be  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God,  be  true  to  your  own 
convictions,  even  if  it  cost  you  your  life !  Do  not  im- 
agine that  you  can  wait  for  the  government  to  arrange 
these  things.  Reforms  always  have,  and  always  will 
come  from  the  enlightened  minds  of  a  few.    The  day 
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has  gone  by  when  the  Church  controls  politics,  but 
the  time  has  come  when  the  individuals  themselves 
must  carry  the  Church  with  them  into  their  offices  and 
to  the  polls.  Religion  must  become  again  a  practical 
basis  for  public  and  private  life ;  a  thing  to  be  talked 
about  freely  and  without  false  shame.  Unless  there  is  a 
spiritual  awakening,  the  world  will  be  no  better  than 
before,  in  spite  of  the  brave  and  worthy  efforts  of 
present-day  philanthropists.  These  do  much  good  in 
the  way  of  providing  material  comforts  and  education 
for  the  less  fortunate,  but  they  do  not  remove  the 
need  for  these  remedies !  The  cause  of  most  poverty, 
suffering  and  crime  is  that  men  and  women  are  failing 
every  day  in  their  moral  responsibilities.  Let  each 
one  fearlessly  model  his  or  her  life  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  that  of  the  Christ,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
will  be  hastened,  and  Christianity  no  longer  a  mere 
myth — the  vision  of  a  star  shining  somewhere  out  of 
reach!  Dorothy  S.  Duryea. 


MY  CUP. 


Love  gave  me  a  portion  to  drink,  and  I  drank— 

Sweet  was  the  draft— sweet,  ah  God! 
So  sweet  was  the  draft  of  the  cup  which  I  drank 
That  all  else  forever  is  tasteless  and  dank — 
Sweet,  and  from  God. 

Then  sorrow  was  given  to  me,  and  I  drank — 

Drank  of  the  Sorrow,  ah  God! 
Sq  bitter  the  draft  of  the  cup  which  I  drank 
That  all  else  forever  is  tasteless  and  dank 
Even  from  God. 
May  27,  1917.  Harriet  Lake-Burch. 


RUSSIA. 


czar, 


Bound  down  by  superstition  and  enslaved 
Of  monarchy,  hopeless  and  fearful,  daring  not 
To  raise  the  voice  for  freedom,  nor  to  speak 
'Gainst  autocratic  misrule  and  abuse; 
For  endless  years  the  people  suffered  on 
In  silence;  speech  was  penalized  with  death. 

They  had  no  outlook  save  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  peasant  cottage  or  of  tilled  fields; 
They  knew  naught  save  of  "master,"  "lord"  and 
To  whom  they  bowed  in  servile  humbleness ; 
They  thought  ne'er  of  the  wider  walks  of  life, 
And  in  their  ignorance  revolted  not. 

Yet  some  there  were  who  struggled  toward  the  light,  ^ 

Defying  anger  of  their  lord,  the  Czar, 

Teaching  and  forming  faithful  bands  of  men 

In  preparation  for  the  day  they  knew  would  come, 

Brave  patriots  they  who  braved  the  royal  wrath, 

The  awful  penalty,  the  iron  hand. 

Came  then  the  War.   Five  million  armed  men. 
Five  million  Russian  peasants,  sent  abroad 
Where,  mingling  with  democracies  of  earth, 
rhey  learned  the  truth  concerning  them  and  theirs; 
And  knowledge  caused  them  pause,  and  they 
Began  to  realize  the  faults,— the  remedies. 

And  though  the  night  was  black  the  light  of  hope  near  gone 

ine  world  a  world  of  blood  and  waged  war. 

From  out  the  noisome  night  the  day  fair  dawned ; 

Free  Russia,  in  her  glorious  majesty; 

Free  Russia,  clad  in  robes  of  justice,  liberty; 

Free  Russia,  up  from  depths  of  slavery! 

John  Bradford  Main. 
Read  at  the  Confirmation  Class  Alumni  Banquet  of  All 
^ouls  Church,  Chicago,  May  25,  1917.    Age  of  writer,  16. 
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The  Enlargement  of  Science 
II. 

Charles  Robert  Darwin  1809-1882 


/  am  sure  that  I  never  turned  one  inch  out  of  my 
course  to  gain  fame. — Charles  Darwin. 

Charles  Darwin  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  mind 
Hberator  in  modern  history.  Luther  broke  the  thou- 
sand year  old  bonds,  as  strong  as  iron,  of  the 
Cathohc  Church,  giving  freedom  to  man's  rehgious 
emotions,  but  Darwin  broke  the  bonds  of  dogma,  the 
fetters  of  creed,  the  Hmitations  of  knowledge  that 
imprisoned  both  Protestant  and  Cathohc. 

The  story  of  Darwin  is  as  dear  and  sweet  as  it  is 
great.  A  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  one  would  think 
him  equipped  physically  for  unbroken  health,  but  that 
big  body  contained  not  only  the  great  mind,  which  cut 
like  a  sharp  sword  in  the  scabbard,  but  a  sensitive,  ner- 
vous system  that  burdened  his  life.  During  the  years 
when  he  was  doing  his  greatest  work  he  confessed 
■  that  he  oftentimes  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  tasks 
for  two  months  at  a  time. 

Charles  Darwin  was  born  on  the  same  day  as  our 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  startling  coincident  is  an 
impressive  revelation  of  the  subtle  weavings  of  provi- 
dence which  so  promptly  escape  our  analysis.  One 
was  born  in  the  limelight  of  English  culture,  the  in- 
heritor of  whatever  study,  wealth  and  education  could 
add  to  a  palatial  home.  Far  removed  in  the  unex- 
plored backwoods  of  ICentucky,  in  a  log  cabin,  bereft 
of  his  own  traditions  which,  too  late  for  his  knowl- 
edge, were  found  to  be  noble,  deprived  of  evervthing 
that  outward  circumstances  could  give,  of  privileges, 
of  culture,  of  school,  of  travel  and  intercourse  with 
trained  minds,  the  other  "twin  of  destiny"  was  born. 
Today  Darwin  is  the  respected  of  humanity ;  Lincoln, 
the  beloved;  both  are  honored.  We  cannot  say  that 
Darwin  is  beloved  as  yet  because  he  has  had  to  en- 
counter an  opposition,  a  distrust  and  a  degree  of  abuse 
and  contumely  that  Lincoln  never  endured.  Lincoln 
took  the  shackles  off  from  the  limbs  of  four  million 
people ;  Darwin  freed  the  mind  of  the  world  from  age 
long_  conceptions,  once  inspiring,  but  now  outgrown 
and  imprisoning. 

Darwin  belonged  to  a  long  line  of  physicians.  A 
doctor's  career  seemed  to  be  accepted  as 'his  destiny, 
and  when  he  failed  to  meet  the  family  expectation 
bitter  disappointment  was  felt.  His  grandfather  Eras- 
mus had  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  cultural  life 
of  England.  A  surgeon  and  physician  of  eminence, 
he  was  also  a  naturalist,  as  the  word  was  used  at  that 
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time,  and  also  a  poet.    His  father  also,  Robert  War- 
ing Darwin,  was  a  widely  known  surgeon. 

Like  all  geniuses  Darwin  fitted  poorly  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools.  He  was  bright,  could  commit 
twelve  lines  of  Caesar  during  prayers,  but  would  for- 
get them  the  next  day.  Later,  on  being  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh to  study  medicine,  he  attended  one  operation 
and  only  one  and  could  never  be  induced  to  try  it 
again.  He  did  attend  science  lectures,  but  because 
of  the  stupidity  of  his  instructor  he  came  to  hate 
geology.  However,  he  made  friends  with  the  fisher- 
men in  the  bay  and  was  interested  in  pollywogs.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  when  home  on  a  vacation,  his 
sister  had  to  break  the  news  to  his  father  that  Charles 
could  not  and  would  not  be  a  physcian.  He  was  then 
sent  to  Cambridge  with  the  church  in  view,  which  he 
seems  to  have  thought  favorably  of  and  might  have 
succeeded  in  that  profession  had  he  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  young  Professor  Henslow,  who  was  devoted 
to  science.  Between  them  there  sprang  up  a  beautiful 
intimacy  that  lasted  through  life.  Charles  graduated 
from  Cambridge  with  no  plans.  At  this  time  the  govern- 
ment was  sending  out  an  expedition  for  survey  and 
exploration  which  needed  a  botanist.  Professor  Hens- 
low  suggesed  young  Darwin.  His  father  allowed  him 
to  go  with  reluctance,  only  consenting  on  the  advice 
of  Darwin's  uncle  Wedgewood.  When  but  twenty- 
two  years  old  he  shipped  on  the  "Beagle,"  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  vessels  built  at  that  time,  the  cabins 
being  furnished  in  rosewood  and  mahogany.  He  fit- 
ted himself  with  an  expensive  case  of  arms  which 
he  brought  back  unused.  He  tells  us  that  he  soon 
found  that  if  he  was  going  to  successfully  study  the 
marvels  of  nature  he  must  not  destroy  life,  thus 
showing  not  only  a  great  scientist  but  a  tender  soul. 

During  his  school  days  he  had  loved  to  hunt  in  the 
valleys  and  hills  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  A  fellow 
student  and  hunter  tells  of  a  certain  morning  when 
they  found  themselves  before  sunrise  in  a  valley  in 
Wales,  when  their  attention  was  called  to  a  fluttering 
in  the  tall  grass.  Soon  Darwin  discovered  a  wounded 
pheasant  which  he  recognized  as  his  vicitim  of  the  ^ 
previous  day.    He  hunted  no  more  that  day. 

This  story  parallels  that  of  Lincoln's  pig  and  is  not 
the  only  parallel  between  these  two  great  men.  Dar- 
win sailed  on  a  floating  palace ;  his  twin  took  a  voyage 
in  buckskin  on  a  raft.  On  the  humanitarian  side  their 
experiences  are  alike.  In  the  dark  days  of  our  strug- 
gle, Gladstone,  our  own  Martineau,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing and  Swinburne  saw  nothing  across  the  sea  that 
enlisted  their  sympathy.  But  Darwin,  in  correspond- 
ence with  Asa  Gray,  the  botanist,  expressed  great  in- 
terest, saying: 

North  America  does  not  do  England  justice.  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  of  a  soul  who  is  not  with  the  North.  ...  If 
abolition  does  follow  with  your  victory,  the  whole  world  will 
look  brighter  in  my  eyes  and  in  many  eyes. 

His  son  tells  of  his  father  being  haunted  by  the 
moans  of  a  slave  girl  as  she  writhed  under  the  lash 
of  her  master  in  Brazil.  This  again  is  matched  by 
the  story  of  Lincoln  writing  to  a  sister  of  Joshua 
Speed  of  Louisville,  Ky. :  "Twenty  years  ago  on  a 
river  steamer  I  saw  a  band  of  slaves  chained  together 
on  the  way  to  the  auction  block  and  the  cries  of  a 
young  girl  in  that  band  have  disturbed  my  slumbers 
ever  since." 

When  the  "Beagle"  returned  after  a  voyage  of  five 
years   which   had   been   planned   for   two,  Darwin 


brought  his  destiny  back  in  the  hold  in  the  shape  of 
specimens  of  flora,  fauna  and  fossils,  the  assembling 
of  which  was  obviously  a  matter  of  years.  He  tried 
to  work  in  London,  but  his  health  was  failing  and 
he  found  a  place  eight  or  ten  miles  from  a  railroad 
where  he  lived  and  worked  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
From  that  home  came  many  books.  In  1859  he  pub- 
Hshed  the  "Origin  of  Species,"  which  brings  out  a 
beautiful  side  of  Darwin's  character.  Alfred  Wallace 
had  engaged  in  just  such  an  exploration  as  Darwin, 
but  in  the  East,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  a  friendly 
way  he  sent  an  essay  to  Darwin  asking  his  opinion, 
and  they  found  they  were  running  on  parallel  lines, 
and  there  came  that  pleasant  rivalry  of  generosity  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  rare,  each  urging  the  other  to  effort. 
Darwin  declared  that  Wallace  reached  the  goal  inde- 
pendently of  his  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  his  intellectual 
achievements.  On  the  publication  of  the  "Origin  of 
Species"  there  came  the  storm.  Scientists  ridiculed 
him  and  the  intellectual  world  was  in  a  ferment.  The 
preachers  tried  to  shut  away  the  great  classic ;  even  in 
Unitarian  circles  the  Darwinian  theory  was  a  dan- 
gerous subject.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  in  1870, 
he  published  his  "Descent  of  Man,"  which  brought 
thunder  and  lightning  all  along  the  theological  line. 

Darwin  died  in  his  out  of  the  way  home,  beautiful, 
beloved,  gentle  and  tender,  after  raising  a  family  of 
scientists  who  were  his  associates,  and  who  carried  on 
his  work. 

As  we  are  trying  to  discover  the  forces  that  work 
for  the  enlargement  of  our  religious  horizon,  the  liber- 
ation of  the  religious  mind,  let  us  look  at  other  con- 
tributions of  science. 

Copernicus  expanded  the  universe  in  space.  The 
little  world  of  the  Ptolemic  system  was  extended  in- 
definitely. Astrology  gave  way  to  astronomy  and  the 
old  story  in  which  the  stars  were  supposed  to  be  the 
special  charge  of  angels  who  put  them  out  at  night 
and  took  them  in  in  the  morning,  became  now  an  exact 
scienpe. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  is  a  more  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  our  intellectual  outfit.  He  gave  to  us  the 
truth  of  a  permanent,  persistent  force,  working  al- 
ways and  everywhere  in  the  same  way,  holding  things 
together,  bringing  forces  toward  each  other,  render- 
ing small  and  mean  the  conception  of  a  miraculous 
creation  and  supernatural  interference  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  universe. 

Charles  Lyell  worked  quietly  and  finally  gave  his 
message  that  the  present  geologic  condition  of  the 
world  is  explained  by  forces  that  are  now  and  al- 
ways have  been  at  work,  and  that  spasmodic  inter- 
ference has  been  negligible  in  effect.  He  inter- 
preted the  world  geology  in  present  phenomena,  did 
for  the  geologic  world  what  Darwin  did  for  the  flora 
and  fauna  in  accounting  for  variation  of  plant  and 
animal  by  the  slow  forces  of  selection  and  survival. 

Herbert  Spencer's  "First  Principles"  anticipated 
Darwin's  pubHcation  as  did  Emerson  in  his  writings. 
Thousands  of  others  have  helped  in  the  enlargement 
of  religion  by  science,  but  the  great  evolutionary 
forces  may  be  symbolized  by  the  work  of  Copernicus, 
Newton,  Lyell  and  Darwin. 

This  man  Darwin,  who  had  the  singlemindedness  of 
a  prophet,  the  simplicity  of  a  saint,  the  gentleness  of 
a  woman  and  the  courage  of  a  hero,  his  son  says  was 
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reticent  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Volume  I  of  the  Life  and  Letters  he  quotes 
him  as  saying: 

In  my  most  extreme  fluctuations  I  have  never  been  an 
Atheist  in  the  sense  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  God.  I 
think  that  generally  (and  more  and  more  as  I  grow  older), 
but  not  always,  that  an  Agnostic  would  be  the  more  correct 
description  of  my  state  of  mind. 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  great  American  was  born  on  the  same  day 
with  Darwin? 

(2)  Contrast  lives  of  the  two. 

(3)  In  what  way  .were  both  emancipators? 

(4)  What  two  books  gave  Darwin  fame? 

(5)  Name  three  or  more  scientists  whose  discoveries 
were  revolutionary  in  their  time. 


Chicago  Art  Treasures 


Recently  a  very  prosperous  business  man  of  Chi- 
cago was  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  new  galleries  of  the 
Art  Institute.  This  was  at  the  time  of  their  opening, 
and  the  beautiful  exhibits  of  American  painting  and 
sculpture  were  being  shown,  and  his  reply  was  that 
he  had  never  visited  our  Art  Institute.  Yet  he  has 
time  for  much  leisure  from  his  business  and  has  time 
for  considerable  travel.  Doubtless  he  enjoys  life  in 
his  way,  but  how  much  greater  enjoyment  life  might 
hold  for  him  did  he  enlarge  his  vision  through  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  the  world,  and  he  would  not  have 
to  go  to  Europe  to  gain  this  knowledge.  If  his  were 
an  isolated  case  it  would  not  be  so  lamentable;  but 
there  are  many  in  his  class, — men  and  women  of 
ample  leisure  who  defraud  themselves  of  this  satisfac- 
tory source  of  enlargement  for  very  trivial  reasons. 
One  "hasn't  time;"  another  "knows  nothing  about 
painting" ;  and  so  on ;  one  after  another,  all  pass  by 
"on  the  other  side"  of  the  beautiful  building  at  the 
foot  of  Adams  Street,  with  its  rich  collections,  not 
knowing  how  much  they  are  losing  of  life's  riches. 

Because  one  is  a  business  man  he  need  know  noth- 
ing but  business:  and,  thank  goodness!  but  for  the 
business  men  who  loved  the  beautiful  and  must  have 
some  escape  from  life's  sordid  side,  we  should  not 
have  this  Art  Institute  for  our  pleasure  and  profit. 
Artists  may  create  the  beautiful  paintings,  statues  and 
tapestries,  but  it  needs  business  men  to  assemble  these 
creations  where  all  who  will  may  see  and  enjoy  them. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  head  of  one  of  our  large 
mail  order  houses  is  himself  a  painter  of  no  small 
merit,  and  likewise  a  critic  and  collector.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  E.  B.  Butler,  who  has  now  on  exhibition  for  our 
enjoyment  his  private  collection  of  French  and  Dutch 
masterpieces,  and  through  whose  generosity  the  Art 
Institute  possesses  its  beautiful  Inness  collection. 

Another  business  man  whose  generosity  makes  it 
possible  for  all  Chicagoans  to  become  acquainted  with 
great  Barbizon  painters,  is  Mr.  Cyrus  Hall  McCor- 
mick,  who  is  lending  his  rare  collection  of  these  French 
masterpieces  for  a  season. 

In  these  two  loan  exhibits  one  may  view  the  work 
of  Jacque,  Corot,  Dupre,  Diaz,  Le  RoUe  and  many 
fine  Dutch  and  American  examples,  among  them 
Israels,  Weissenbruch,  Mauve,  Frank  Benson,  Inness, 
Wyant,  Metcalf,  Redfield  and  others. 


Of  course,  these  aren't  a  tithe  of  the  joys  awaiting 
you :  I  speak  of  these  because  they  are  among  the 
passing  things  and  while  they  may  be  seen,  should  be. 

Get  the  Institute  habit.  Go  there  your  half  days  off 
instead  of  to  some  stuffy  picture  show,  and  go  regu- 
larly. Presently  these  works  of  art,  like  the  out-door 
airs  will  "sweep  gradual  gospels  in  to  your  soul,"  and 
life  will  be  free  and  full  and  rich  for  you,  though  your 
purse  may  be  very  flat. 

Because  you  sell  something  or  make  something  with 
your  hands  whereby  to  fill  your  purse,  is  no  reason 
you  should  not  know  and  love  good  art.  The  best 
butcher  I  ever  knew  was  a  fine  violinist  and  spent  sev- 
eral evenings  a  week  playing  in  a  stringed  quartette 
"for  his  soul's  sake" :  and  one  of  the  finest  art  critics 
in  this  country  is  the  editor  of  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  horses— "The  Horse  Review."  John  L. 
Hervey  is  his  name  and  besides  being  a  good  editor, 
he  is  a  philosopher  and  art  critic  as  well,  whose  opin- ' 
ions  carry  weight  in  the  art  world. 

To  art  we  go,  as  to  a  well,  athirst, 

And  see  our  shadow  'gainst  its  mimic  skies, 
But  in  its  depth  must  plunge  and  be  immersed 
To  clasp  the  naiad  Truth  where  low  she  lies. 

M.  B.  p. 


JORDANS'  SUNDIAL. 


<<r^^^..  ?  ^^'"^  P^^'"  °"  Jordans'  Sundial  was  written  by 
a    C.  O.'  in  the  Guard  Room  at  Weymouth  Barracks,  and 
sent  to^  the  Friend    (London).     It   is   here   copied  from 
Friends'  Intelligencer  and  Journal. — Ed.] 
In  the  fury  of  the  gale, 
'Neath  the  lash  of  stinging  hail, 
When  the  morning  stars  grow  pale : 
"Love  endures." 

Through  the  sunshine  and  the  showers, 
Still  the  sundial  mid  the  flowers 
Gives  its  message  to  the  hours : 
'Love  endures.' " 

"Wars  may  rage  and  shatter  peace. 
Dangers  threaten,  foes  increase ; 
Yet  the  wrath  of  man  must  cease: 
'Love  endures.' 

"Locked  behind  a  prison  gate. 
Friends  may  dwell  far  separate; 
But  the  loyal  heart  can  wait: 
'Love  endures.' 

"Faith  and  trust  are  oft  betrayed, 
Hope's  young  blossoms  droop  and  fade; 
Love  alone  is  ne'er  dismayed : 
'Love  endures.' " 

Though  the  garden  lie  untended 
Still  that  motto  runs  unended; 
"Love  from  Heaven  has  descended, 
And  endures." 


"Now  therein  of  all  sciences,"  said  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, "is  our  poet  the  monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only 
show  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into 
the  way  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  it.  .  .  He 
cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  propor- 
tion, either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the 
well-enchanting  skill  of  music;  and  with  a  tale,  for- 
sooth, he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which  holdeth 
children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney- 
corner,  and,  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the 
winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue." 
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THE  FIELD 

> 

"The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion.' 


WAR-PERILS  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN 


Lest  we  forget  the  children  in  the 
forthcoming  stress  of  -  war-times,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  urges 
an  organized  campaign  against  any  at- 
tempt to  drag  them  into  the  conflict. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  ill  effects  of 
war  upon  the  children  of  England, 
where  the  entire  school  system  collapsed 
and  the  welfare  of  the  children  was 
sacrificed  to  national  defense.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  condition  in  this  country, 
the  committee  offers  this  platform  as  a 
working  basis  for  all  child-welfare  or- 
ganizations : 

"Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down 
the  school  system  in  your  vicinity  either 
by  relaxing  the  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory education  or  by  cutting  down 
school  funds. 

"Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down 
labor  laws  of  your  State  feither  by  giv- 
ing children  special  permits  to  work, 
or  by  exempting  certain  establishments 
from  the  laws  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor. 

"Support  as  usual  local  and  national 
social  agencies." 

The  Committee's  further  statements 
are  given  in  a  condensed  form  in  the 
New  York  Times; 

"Emphasis  is  put  upon  the  need,  espe- 
cially during  the  war,  for  supporting 
all  measures  that  may  lead  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  which 
failed  in  the  last  Congress. 

"As  to  conditions  in  Europe,  the  Com- 
mittee points  out  that  the  children  were 
forgotten  and  neglected,  and  that  laws 
governing  school  attendance,  hours  of 
labor,  club,  and  settlement  work,  and 
the  interests  of  the  young  in  general 
were  either  relaxed  or  ceased  to  exist. 

"In  Great  Britain,  schools  were  taken 
for  military  purposes ;  teachers  were  en- 
listed, repairs  and  supplies  were  cut 
down,  evening  schools,  medical  and  den- 
tal inspection  ceased,  and  age  limits 
were  changed  so  that  150,000  pupils  be- 
tween eleven  and  thirteen  went  to  work, 
and  300,000  of  five  years  and  under 
were  left  without  instruction. 


"Statistics  show  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  England  increased  34  per 
cent.  In  Berlin,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  twice  as  many  crimes  were 
committed  by  children  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  In  Budapest  3,000  munition- 
workers  were  children  under  twelve. 

"In  England,  it  was  necessary  to  or- 
ganize the  Health  of  Munition-Work- 
ers Committee,  which  recommended  that 
children  should  not  be  employed  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day  or  at  night. 

" 'It  was  also  found,'  declares  the 
Committee,  'that  munition-workers  had 
been  allowed  to  reach  a  state  of  reduced 
efficiency  and  lowered  health  which 
might  have  been  avoided  without  re- 


duction of  output  by  attention  to  daily 
and  weekly  rest." 

"With  these  examples  in  mind  the 
Committee  appeals  to  all  to  guard  the 
rising  generation  'not  only  against  im- 
mediate breakdown,  but  also  against  the 
imposition  of  strains  that  may  stunt 
their  future  growth  and  development.'" 
— Literary  Digest. 


FROM  FARM  TO  TABLE 


W.  B.  Carlile,  Postmaster  of  Chicago, 
is  conducting  a  systematic  campaign 
through  rural  postmasters,  trying  to 
bring  the  producer  in  the  country  into 
first  hand  relations  with  the  consumer 
in  the  city.  To  this  end  the  Mailing 
Divisiop  of  the  Parcel  Post  Department 
is  making  this  direct  appeal  to  Mr.  Pro- 
ducer : 

Sir :  Are  you  prepared  to  supply  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  farm 
products  occasioned  by  the  present-day 
conditions  ?  All  governmental  agencies 
are  now  calling  upon  you  to  increase 
your  production  of  food  products.  The 
supply  is  short  and  the  demand  is  great 
and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come. 
Avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to 
engage  in  the  mail-order  business  by 
disposing  of  your  products  direct  to 
consumers  by  means  of  the  parcel  post; 
or  if  you  already  have  an  established 
parcel  post  trade,  to  increase  it.  Do  not 
allow  any  of  your  surplus  products  to 
go  to  waste ;  ship  them  by  parcel  post. 
Thousands  of  consumers  in  the  city  are 
willing  to  purchase  them  at  reasonable 
prices.  There  is  a  big  demand  in  Chi- 
cago for  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  poultry, 
fruits,  vegetables  (especially  winter 
vegetable),  preserves,  jellies,  whole 
wheat  and  graham  flours.  Nearly  every 
farmer  who  has  a  supply  of  wheat  on 
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hand  can  manufacture  the  coarser 
grades  of  flour  by  purchasing  a  grist 
mill,  if  none  is  at  hand.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  authori- 
ties are  advocating  the  use  of  the  whole 
wheat  flour  for  reasons  of  economy  and 
greater  healthfulness,  and  the  demand 
for  it,  no  doubt,  will  be  unusual. 

The  Postoffice  Department  will  assist 
in  bringing  you  in  contact  with  consum- 
:rs  who  desire  to  purchase  farm  prod- 
ucts direct  by  parcel  post.  The  Depart- 
ment has  granted  permission  to  supply 
lists  of  consumers  to  producers  which 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  productive  of 
greater  results  as  compared  with  the 
3lan  of  furnishing  lists  of  producers  to 
:onsumers.  Therefore,  if  you  are  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  increased  demand 
and  are  willing  to  assist  the  Postoffice 
Department  in  promoting  the  Farm-to- 
Fable  plan  to  the  end  that  the  maximum 
jenefits,  which  this  very  admirable  plan 
offers,  may  become  available  to  all  the 
people,  by  completing  the  blank  and  re- 
:urning  same  promptly  addressed  to 
Postmaster,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Regarding  prices,  please  bear  in  mind 
hat  in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation 
)f  the  consumers,  it  is  necessary  to  of- 
:er  some  inducements  as  an  incentive 

0  buy  direct.  Consumers  cannot  be  in- 
iuced  to  buy  if  the  farm  prices  are 
ligher  than  the  local  prices.  Make  the 
)rice  an  advantage  as  well  as  the 
greater  freshness  and  quality  of  the 
)roduct.  Divide  your  profits  with  the 
:onsumer.  Use  business  methods.  You 
vill  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  fair 
•etail  price,  and  the  difference  between 
hat  and  the  uncertain  wholesale  price 
eceived  before  would  be  well  worth  the 
;fIort  necessary  to  secure  a  consumer  as 

1  steady  customer  on  a  "Give  and  Take, 
Jve  and  Let  Live"  basis.  Do  not  spoil 
'our  trade  by  an  "All  Take  and  No 
jive"  policy. 

Information  regarding  containers, 
ates,  and  other  matter  concerning  the 
•^arm-to-Table  plan  may  be  had  by 
onsulting  your  postmaster  or  upon  di- 
ect  application  to  this  office. 


1000    HINTS    ON  VEGETABLE 
.  GARDENING" 

iy  Mae  Savell  Croy,  Author  of  "1000 
Hints  on  Flowers  and  Birds" 

1000  Hints  on  Vegetable  Gardening 
ly  Mae  Savell  Croy,  author  of  looo 
iints  on  Flowers  and  Birds,  is  a  com- 
ilete  guide  for  the  amateur  gardener, 
nd  contains  many  hints  for  the  old- 
imer  as  well.  In  gardening  as  in  any 
ither  industry,  new  things  are  always 
leing  discovered  and  shorter  ways 
earched  for.  In  this  volume  the  author 
las  included  instructions  with  regard 
o  all  the  vegetables  commonly  sup- 
ilied  to  the  markets.  Each  plant  is 
reated  individually  with  regard  to  soil 
onditions,  transplanting  and  thinning, 
ultivation,  watering,  insects  and  how 
0  get  rid  of  them,  together  with  recipes 
or  a  number  of  effective  spraying  solu- 
ions.  The  vegetables  are  listed  alpha- 
letically,  numbering  sixty-nine  in  all, 
ind  in  addition  there  are  chapters  de- 
moted to  fruits,  large  and  small.  Sug- 
restions  are  given  on  how  to  care  for 
he  trees  and  vines  and  how  to  produce 
he  largest  fruits  and  berries  with  the 


finest  flavors.  The  author  even  touches 
upon  nut  trees  and  the  advantages  in 
planting  them. 

There  are  suggestions  with  regard  to 
practical  gardening  implements  and 
ideas  of  particular  value  to  the  woman 
gardener. 

The  importance  of  having  a  hotbed  is 
dwelt  upon  and  instructions  given  for 
making  one.  There  is  a  list  of  vege- 
tables which  are  injured  by  frost  and 
a  list  of  vegetables  which  frost  will  not 
harm.  There  is  a  list  of  vegetables  for 
successive  plantings.  The  gardener  is 
told  how  to  plan  to  the  best  of  advan- 
tage. 

All  this  information  is  in  very  brief 
form,  thus  eliminating  all  waste  of  time 
and  enabling  the  gardener  to  get  in- 
formation at  a  glance  instead  of  com- 
pelling him  or  her  to  take  an  evening 
off  and  sit  down  and  wade  through  a 
great  deal  of  superfluous  matter,  with 
here  and  there  a  helpful  fact.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  book  throughout  is  to  save 
time  and  thus  be  a  real  help  to  the 
garden  worker. 

The  book  more  than  lives  up  to  its 
title.  Instead  of  there  being  1000  hints 
on  its  pages,  there  are  by  actual  count 
nearly  1100,  and  this  number  does  not 
include  several  well-written,  condensed 
articles  dwelling  on  gardening  and  the 
advantages  of  having  a  garden  and  giv- 
ing general  information  on  all  garden 
topics.  In  all  it  is  the  most  complete 
handbook  for  the  gardener  that  can  be 
found  in  any  bookstore. 

Aside  from  the  scientific  and  gen- 
eral information  given  in  looo  Hints  on 
Vegetable  Gardening,  this  book  contains 
many  helpful  little  hints  which  seem  so 
simple  and  which  nevertheless  are  so 
valuable  to  the  vegetable  when  it  is  not 
thriving.  It  tells  how  to  fertilize  by 
treating  each  vegetable  according  to  its 
own  individual  needs.  Vegetables  are 
not  unlike  human  beings  when  it  comes 
to  food  and  care,  and  what  is  food  for 
one  vegetable  is  poison  for  another.  The 
book  tells  what  fertilizer  to  supply  in 
order  to  produce  luxurious  growth,  and 
what  should  be  applied  to  produce  fine 
flavors.  It  tells  when  and  how  to  use 
fertilizers  and  not  overdo  fertilization. 
It  tells  how  to  grow  choice  vegetables 
for  seed  and  how  to  preserve  the  seed 
until  planting  time.  It  tells  how  to  have 
an  asparagus  bed  that  will  yield  a  good 
crop  and  how  to  produce  certain  sum- 
mer vegetables  in  the  winter. 

This  little  volume  suggests  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  raspberry  bushes 
and  when  rotation  should  be  practiced 
for  berries  as  well  as  vegetables.  It 
deals  with  pollination  and  gives  infor- 


mation as  to  vegetables  that  are  self- 
pollinating  and  those  which  must  be 
planted  in  close  proximity  with  other 
vegetables.  It  tells  why  corn  being 
raised  for  seed  must  not  be  planted  near 
any  other  variety  of  corn. 

1000  Hints  on  Vegetable  Gardening 
will  appear  under  the  Putnam  imprint 
in  the  near  future. 


ALLEGIANCE  TO  MY  COUNTRY 


The  folly  of  killing  to  promote  life, 
truth  and  justice  is  revealed  in  the  fife 
of  Christ,  all  martyrs,  and  all  criminals, 
throughout  history.  No  killing  of  any 
person  or  group  of  people  can  prove 
the  right  or  wrong  of  their  contention. 

If  my  brother  A  had  killed  the  wife 
of  my  brother  B,  and  my  brother  B 
wished  to  avenge  himself  or  punish 
brother  A  or  mete  out  justice  to  brother 
A  by  killing  him.  I  would  strive  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  prevent  brother  B 
from  also  committing  murder.  And  I 
would  consider  such  endeavor  to  be  my 
inescapable  duty. 

In  like  manner,  since  Germany,  the 
brother  of  my  country,  has  killed  some 
of  the  family  of  my  country,  I  must 
strive  in  every  way  that  I  can  to  deter 
my  country  from  committing  more  mur- 
der, surely  no  less  because  the  murder 
be  legalized  and  in  quantity. 

Shall  my  country,  by  such  action,  cor- 
rect the  evil  done?  Shall  my  country 
indeed  be  proving  her  scorn  of  such 
actions  if  she  adopted  them  in  kind, 
even  if  not  in  degree?  Will  my  country 
be  fitting  herself  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
a  bleeding  world  in  time  of  her  greatest 
need  ? 

If  the  government  of  my  country 
proclaims  war  I  shall  consider  myself 
most  loyal  to  my  country,  which  to  me 
includes  also  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  in  refusing  to  commit  murder  or 
in  any  way  participating  in  any  organi- 
zations for  furthering  the  purposes  of 
war.  I  serve  my  country  best  in  loyalty 
to  humanity  itself. 

Let  all  who  believe  that  this  war  is 
wrong  refuse  to  further  it  by  killing  or 
other  participations.  If  you  believe  this 
war  is  wrong,  refuse  to  enlist  in  any 
war  service. 

We  can  and  we  will  overcome  evil 
with  good  and  finally  attain  the  World 
Country.  It  will  come  in  spite  of  war, 
but  not  till  war  itself  is  overcome.  Who 
can  imagine  Christ  going  out  to  kill? 
His  country  is  my  country. 

Bl.\nc.\  Will. 

Additional  copies  of  this  circular  can 
be  supplied  by  addressing  Miss  Blanca 
Will.  26  Portsmouth  Terrace,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
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REEDY'S  MIRROR  —  Unique  Among  Publications 

It  is  devoted  to  a  breezy  and  unconventional  discussion  of  the  larger 
issues  of  politics,  sociology,  economics,  art,  letters,  music,  finance. 

Its  point  of  view  is  tolerantly  human  rather  than  academic.  Liberalism 
as  distinct  from  precipitate  radicalism,  is  its  policy.  It  strives  for  the  best 
quality  in  its  literary  features,  stories,  essays,  poetrv,  reviews,  etc  Its 
financial  articles  are  as  well  thought  as  written,  for  the  public  not  for  the 
broker.  It  is  not  a  society  paper  and  it  has  no  religious  affiliations  or  in- 
clinations. 

It  is  a  paper  that  arouses  interest  and  provokes  discussion  It  is  a 
paper  each  issue  of  which  has  an  interest  that  persists  beyond  the  concerns 
of  the  immediate  hour.    It  is  readable  any  time — anywhere. 

REEDY'S  MIRROR,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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poetry  and  music,  more  espe- 
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singers.  50  cents  net. 
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The  Dawn  of  Liberty 

Around  the  world  truth  speaks  in  new-found 
voices; 

The  darkness  flees  and  all  the  world  rejoices. 
The  people's  God  has  heard  the  people's  plea; 
It  is  the  dawn — the  dawn  of  liberty. 

God  shakes  all  thrones;  the  jeweled  crowns  are 
falling. 

"To  serve,  to  serve!"— this  is  the  clear  cry 
calling. 

The  hosts  of  earth  shall  see  a  world  set  free; 
It  is  the  dawn — the  dawn  of  liberty. 

No  longer  shall  the  war  lords  strike  with  terror; 
The  end  has  come  for  darkness  and  for  error. 
The  light  of  truth  shall  rest  on  land  and  sea; 
It  is  the  dawn— the  dawn  of  liberty. 

— Thomas  Curtis  Clark 
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'O  brother  rnan!  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 
'Then  shall  all  shackles  fall:  the  stormy  clangour 

Of  wild  war-music  o'er  the  earth  shall  cease; 
Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of  anger. 

And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace.' 

— Whittier. 


According  to  the  time-honored  custom,  the  Editor 
is  moved  his  sanctum  sanctorum  for  the  summer 
om  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  to  Tower 
ill,  Wisconsin,  to  which  address  all  communications 
sant  for  the  Editor  should  be  sent  from  July  1st  to 
:ptember  15th.  All  communications  to  the  Circula- 
m  Department  should  be  mailed  as  usual  to  the  Chi- 
go  office,  700  Oakwood  Boulevard,  and  the  patience 
d  forbearance  of  our  readers  is  counted  upon  for 
ch  tardiness  and  typographical  infelicities  as  may  re- 
It  from  this  long-armed  editing;  but  the  experience 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  justifies  the  expectation 
It  everything  will  go  on  with  accustomed  regularity 
d  reliability. 


The  Annual  Number  of  The  Reform  Advocate  as 
ual  is  an  edition  de  luxe  of  over  100  pages,  printed 
fine  paper,  illustrated  and  generously  encouraged 
the  advertiser.  Here  is  a  paper  with  a  "cause," 
rtunately  backed  by  a  lot  of  business  energy  and 
men's  loyalty.  Last  week's  edition  of  The  Advo- 
fc  printed  in  full  our  editorial  on  the  New  York 
"onference  on  Democracy  and  Terms  of  Peace" 
)m  our  issue  of  June  7.  We  appreciate  the  courtesy 
d  rejoice  in  the  extended  audience  granted  us. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  North,  in  the  recent 
nual  meeting,  declared,  with  a  handsome  majority, 
r  woman's  sufifrage  because  they  believe  that  "the 
luence  of  woman  has  been  invaluable  in  such  moral 
forms  as  temperance  and  honest  government,  and 
:ause  they  believe  all  such  forces  should  be  utilized." 
ley  declared  that  Christian  wives  and  mothers 
Duld  be  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  great 
>rk  of  introducing  in-to  civic  life  some  of  the  spirit 
practical  Christianity.  Consequently  they  believe, 
it  "the  cause  of  virtue,  wisdom  and  righteousness 


would  be  promoted  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
women  of  the  country."  And  now  the  English  House 
of  Commons  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
laggard  states  of  the  Union  lying  to  the  eastward  had 
better  hurry  up  or  they  will  be  hopelessly  behind  the 
times. 


There  is  a  smugness  if  not  an  impudence  in  the 
patriotism  that  undertakes  to  draft  not  only  the  living 
but  the  dead  into  this  European  turmoil.  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale,  in  May,  1861,  wrote  a  moving  lyric  en- 
titled :  "Take  the  Loan !"  The  Christian  Register  re- 
prints it  as  though  the  great  Pacifist,  the  leader,  if 
not  the  founder,  of  the  Mohonk  Conferences,  whose 
voice  against  war  grew  more  and  more  clear  to  the 
end,  would  reiterate  his  song  concerning  the  so-called 
"Liberty"  Loan.  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  life  would 
resent  being  quoted  without  his  consent.  Has  he  any 
rights  now  that  he  is  dead?  Another  far-fetched  ad- 
junct of  present  patriotism,  touched  with  a  degree 
of  vandalism,  is  a  reproduction  in  a  handsome  large 
poster  size  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  to  which  it  hopes  the 
churches  of  that  fellowship  will  give  conspicuous  dis- 
play. Must  the  immortal  address  of  the  great,  mild- 
hearted  Lincoln  be  crumpled  and  used  as  packing 
around  the  cannon  shells  designed  for  European  use? 
We  commend  to  the  churches  the  reading  of  the  lec- 
ture by  the  boy  Lincoln,  only  twenty-eight  years  old, 
on  "The  Dangers  of  Our  Republic."  See  "The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  Vol.  L 


Entomology  is  brought  to  a  war  basis  nowadays. 
The  entomological  department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  mobilizes  its  forces  to  do  its  bit  against  Ger- 
many by  summoning  the  agricultural  army  to  renewed 
energy  and  direct  assault  upon  the  pro-German  forces 
of  the  cinchbug,  Hessian  fly  and  cut-worm  armies  that 
threaten  to  undermine  the  war  efficiency  of  Illinois, 
and  the  war  order  of  Professor  Forbes  is  anything 
but  rhetorical  appeal.  It  tells  us  that  "during  a  re- 
cent cinch  bug  uprising,  more  than  1,500  miles  of 
trenches  were  laid  down  between  corn  and  infested 
wheat  by  means  of  which  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
corn  was  actually  saved  from  destruction  at  a  total 
cost  to  the  owners  of  less  than  $50,000  and  to  the  state 
of  $10,000,  while  the  invading  army,  conquered  on 
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the  corn  hue,  succeeded  in  destroying  $13,000,000 
worth  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  crops,  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  $1,053,818  worth  of  beef,  cattle,  hogs, 
etc."  We  also  learn  that  the  Hessian  fly  is  supposed 
to  be  a  descendant  of  those  the  "Hessian"  soldiers 
brought  over  with  them  when  they  came  to  fight  the 
battle  of  King  George  III,  and  the  American  Grain 
Company  charges  these  militant  Hessians  with  a  sixty 
million  bushel  deficit  in  the  wheat  crop.  Professor 
Forbes  has  been  on  the  job  fighting  these  harmful 
bugs  for  many  years,  and  he  speaks  on  the  matter  with 
authority  when  he  says  that  a  billion  dollars  a  year  is 
sacrificed  to  these  insects  in  the  United  States.  He 
further  says  that  this  foe  can  not  be  met  by  a  guerilla 
warfare.  They  must  be  met  by  organized  communities 
in  well  planned  campaigns.  When  the  war  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  marshals  its  forces  against 
these  greatest  enemies  to  national  life  as  well  as  in- 
dividual life — the  bug  world — there  may  be  more  in- 
spiration in  its  appeal,  and  greater  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice blood  and  treasure  in  a  war  that  is  very  well 
worth  while. 


Hardening  of  the  Heart" 

In  the  frenzy  for  outward  facts  and  figures,  the  wild 
rush  for  recruits  and  almost  religious  devotion  to 
"Liberty"  Bonds,  there  is  constant  danger  of  our 
losing  sight  of  the  spiritual  devastation  consequent 
on  the  materialization  of  our  patriotism. 

When  a  few  months  ago  the  introduction  of  mili- 
tary training  into  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  was 
urged,  the  apologists  for  it  spared  no  paihs  in  empha- 
sizing that  the  chief  good  was  to  be  physical.  It 
"straightened  up  the  boys,"  gave  better  gymnastic  train- 
ing to  them,  and  there  was  an  element  of  sociabilitv 
in  it.  Boys  were  to  learn  how  to  do  things  together. 
Much  was  made  of  the  touch  of  elbows.  Solicitous 
parents  were  assured  that  the  war-like  side  would  be 
minimized.  At  first,  in  the  early  days  of  the  agita- 
tion, parents  were  assured  that  no  real  guns  would 
be  handled  ;  that  even  uniforms  were  not  to  be  insisted 
'upon,  and  that  the  manual  of  arms  would  come  late, 
if  at  all. 

Now  what  have  we?  Let  recent  Sunday  morning 
Chicago  dailies  tell,  the  testimony  of  the  camera  out- 
doing the  most  vivid  sentences  of  the  reporter. 
Schoolboys,  three  thousand  strong,  were  swung  into 
"battle  line."  They  took  trench  after  trench;  they 
charged  with  bayonets ;  they  were  lost  in  clouds  of 
powder  smoke,  and  the  commands  were  confused  by 
the  rattle  of  artillery.  But  our  pen  fails  in  describ- 
ing the  situation  when  compared  with  the  hair-lifting 
rhetoric  of  the  daily  papers,  from  one  of  which  we 
quote  in  order  to  secure  for  it  that  deliberate  study 
which  will  grant  to  parents,  teachers  and  preachers 


an  opportunity  to  read  between  the  lines  and  to 
themselves 

"Oh,  what  will  the  harvest  be?" 
from  such  sowing. 

This  'graphic  illustration  is  but  one  of  many  ev 
dences  that  go  to  prove  the  rapid  hardening  of  tl: 
American  heart  to  the  atrocities  of  murder,  the  1) 
barities  of  modern  warfare.    From  the  upper  w 
dows  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  the  Edin 
looked  down  the  other  day  upon  the  open  playgroun 
across  the  way,  where  a  lot  of  little  boys,  and  girl 
too,  were  engaged  in  a  terrible  battle.    There  wr- 
trench  shooting,  bayonet  charges,  ambuscades,  ho  i 
throwing,  generous  carrying  away  of  the  wound 
first  relief  on  battle  fields,  etc.,  carried  on  with  si" 
splendid  nerve  that  the  passers-by  stayed  their  hur 
ing  steps  to  watch  the  bloody  battle  scene. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  terrible  grip  at  the  heart  l 
mothers  and  wives  has  given  way  to  merry  Red  Cro 
parties,  to  jolly  celebrations  of  many  kinds,  lookir 
toward  "doing  a  bit"  for  democracy. 

How  the  delicate  shadings  of  language  have  be 
lost — the  perspectives  of  ethics  marred?  What  eas' 
going  philosophy  is  this  that  has  ta!ken  charge  of  pu 
pit,  school  room  and  fireside,  which  divides  all  I' 
rope  into  two  camps — democracy  on  one  hand  and  j 
the  other  bad-ocracies  on  the  other?  The  black  beast  I 
the  Kaiser,  the  white  robed  angels  of  democracy  n 
found  in  the  camp  of  the  allies.  And  then  there 
"patriotism!"  What  an  easy  word  it  is  getting  to  b 
It  means  cheerful  enlistment,  bond  subscriptions,  pn 
fuse  display  of  the  flag,  and  prompt  rising  to  sing  tl 
"Star-Spangled  Banner !" 

And  how  the  dictionary  is  simplified  when  we  con 
to  the  words  "treason"  and  "traitor" !  They  repr 
sent  realities  so  obvious  that  he  who  runs  may  rea 
It  is  not  safe  to  quote  your  New  Testament.  Tl 
preachers  hardly  dare  speak  of  the  "Prince  of  Peaci 
lest  it  may  discourage  enlistment  and  render  the 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  treason.  The  pulpits  a 
called  upon  to  purge  themselves  from  the  suspicir 
of  disloyalty  by  hastening  to  disclaim  any  love  for  tl 
Germans,  or  any  hesitation  as  to  the  gospel  quali 
of  every  act  of  Congress,  every  utterance  of  the  Pres 
dent,  however  contradictory  they  may  seem.  Tlj 
daily  paper  must  overlay  the  parables  of  the  Goc 
Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  words  ■■ 
the  other  great  prophets  of  Jewry.  It  is  the  harde 
ing  of  the  heart  of  the  present  generation,  the  coarsei 
ing  of  ideals,  that  is  most  to  be  lamented. 

There  is  still  left  imagination  enough  to  be  shock* 
by  the  shredding  of  human  flesh  by  bombs  droppt 
from  above,  but  not  enough  to  be  seriously  distress* 
by  a  far  more  efifective  shredding  of  human  limbs  1 
bombs  sent  on  a  horizontal  flight  across  the  miles 
decapitate  children  and  disembowel  their  fathers. 
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With  this  introduction,  we  ask  our  readers  to  study 
le  psychological  eflfect  of  this  experience  which  filled 
ae  Saturday  afternoon  with  amusement  to  several 
lousand  spectators.  How  tame  are  bull  fights  and 
wtball  games  compared  with  the  splendid  thrills 
hich  the  school  boys  gave  to  their  admiring  teachers, 
arents  and  neighbors.  As  a  help  in  this  study  it 
,ight  be  well  for  the  up-to-date  parents,  teachers  and 
itriots'to  re-read  their  favorite  authorities  on  "sug- 
5Stion,"  "child-training"  and  the  "period  of  adoles- 
:nse,"  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  John  Dewey  and  others. 

Thus  runs  the  report  in  the  Sunday  Herald: 
CADETS  STORM  ENEMY'S  LINES 


lYS  "go  over  the  parapet"  and  "tank"  helps  them  to  full 

VICTORY. 


Through  clouds  of  yellow  and  white  smoke  and  amid  a 
ntinuous  rattle  of  small  firearms  and  era-splitting  detona- 
jns  of  artillery,  3,000  high  school  cadets  swept  a  half-mile 
ross  the  mclosure  in  Speedway  park,  engaged  in  a  furious 
ind-to-hand  encounter  and  finally  captured  two  lines  of 
snches  yesterday  afternoon. 

*     *  * 

The  attacking  forces  were  transported  to  the  front  in  motor 
neks,  but  they  did  not  mobilize  as  rapidly  as  was  expected, 
id  It  was  after  1  o'clock  before  thev  had  assembled  and 
?re  ready  to  open  the  drive. 

Prior  to  the  forward  movement  of  the  troops,  artillery  fire 
pt  the  enemy  from  receiving  re-enforcements  and  land 
mes  exploded  with  terrific  roars  that  added  much  to  the 
alism  of  the  spectacle. 

The  explosion  of  an  aerial  bomb  was  the  signal  for  the 
vance  of  the  first  line  cadets.  They  went  "over  the  para- 
t"  and  dashed  across  "No  Man's  Land"  toward  the  enemy's 
;nches.  Barrage  fire  aided  them  and  they  penetrated  the 
rbed-wire  entanglements.  With  fixed  bayonets  they  cleared 
eir  adversaries  from  the  first  line. 

The  "support"  soon  came  up  and  the  attack  continued  until 
e  enemy's  second  trench  line  was  taken.  The  attack  was 
led  by  a  lumbering  "tank"  that  spit  fire  from  all  sides.  At 
e  close  of  the  maneuvers  the  boys  formed  by  companies 
d  marched  past  the  grand  stand. 

The  spectacle  was  the  mimic  "Battle  of  the  Somme,"  staged 
r  the  benefit  of  the  various  war  causes. 

ONLY  one  casualty. 

Francis  Hurst,  14  years  old,  426  Englewood  avenue,  of  the 
iglewood  High  School  volunteers,  incurred  a  crushed  left 
?  while  on  his  way  to  the  front.  He  was  sitting  at  the  rear 
a  truck  when  another  troop-transporting  machine  crashed 
:o  him.    The  lad  was  treated  at  the  field  hospital. 


THE  LITTLE  WORD  WE  WISH  TO  SAY 


O  little  word  we  wish  to  say, 
Behind  our  lips  you  hide  away! 
Your  bolder,  baser  brothers  pass. 
And  these  men,  judge  us  by— alas  ! 

Forgiven  fault  and  comrade-cheer 
You  have  withheld  from  hearts  most  dear; 
Why,  when  they  called,  did  you  not  come? 
O  little  word,  why  were  you  dumb? 

And  now — ah,  pity! — none  may  guess 
How  much  you  held  of  happiness; 
How  fair  you  were,  how  wise,  how  gay — 
The  little  word  we  wished  to  say! 

— Margaret  Root  Garvin. 


The  Conscientious  Objector 

Sir :  We  are  at  war. 

Many  of  us  didn't  want  it ;  but  many  others  did  ; 
and  the  newspapers  did,  and  the  President  did ;  and 
Congress  and  The  Nezv  Republic  did  ;  and  they  won. 

What  is  the  duty  of  an  individual  who  believes  that 
the  government  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  part  has 
adopted  a  wrong  course? 

Is  it  unquestioning  loyalty  and  submission,  as  our 
newspapers  assume?  Has  such  an  individual  lost  the 
.right  to  protest?   Is  it  treason  still  to  think  the  gov- 
ernment wrong?  It  is  very  hard  to  change  one's  opin- 
ion overnight. 

Young  men  are  answering  the  country's  call  to  serv- 
ice.   I  want  to  serve  my  country,  too. 

Yet  I  cannot  beat  my  brain  into  believing  that  our 
entry  into  the  war  was  justified  or  mends  matters. 

Working  for  a  newspaper  that  has  been  helping  to  * 
whip  the  country  into  war,  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were 
working  for  a  murderer.  But  I  have  made  the  com- 
promise of  sticking  to  my  job.  Should  I  make  the 
further  compromise  of  joining  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  unjustifiable  murder?  Should  I  replace  a  man 
who  would  do  my  share  of  killing  for  ine  ? 

Or  should  I  protest  as  loudly  as  I  can  the  decision 
which  my  country  has  made?  I  would  be  branded  as 
a  traitor ;  yet  to  do  so  would  be  but  to  obey  the  in- 
stinctive urging  of  my  conscience.  Is  it  right  to  be 
silent  in  the  presence  of  what  one  believes  to  be  colos- 
sal wrong? 

I  had  always  praised  Karl  Liebknecht  without  a 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  such  praise.  There  was  a  man 
who  dared  to  speak  out  despite  the  cries  of  disloyalty 
and  treason,  too  proud  not  to  oppose  his  country's 
government  when  he  believed  it  wrong.  Yet  I  can 
find  few  responsible  men  and  women  who  would  not 
condemn  a  parallel  course  in  this  country  as  treason 
and  disloyalty.  Apparently  they  praised  Liebknecht 
not  because  he  did  and  said  what  he  believed  right, 
but  because  he  said  what  they  believed  right. 

Seriously  and  earnestly  I  ask  the  question,  what  is 
the  duty  in  wartime  of  a  citizen  who  believes  his 
country  engaged  in  an  unrighteous  war?  Is  it  blindly 
to  obey?  Is  it  passively  to  accept?  Is  it  to  speak  out? 

Neiv  York  City.  —Leivis  Stiles  Gannett. 

Letter  to  The  New  Republic,  April  28,  1917. 


Charles  F.  Dole  at  Lincoln  Centre 


All  Souls  Church  was  privileged  Sunday  to  listen 
to  an  inspiring  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole 
of  Boston,  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  "A  Nation's  Con- 
tributions to  a  World  at  War."  After  speaking  of  those 
principles  of  love  and  service,  and  brotherhood  and 
kindliness  to  one's  neighbor  upon  which  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  founded,  Mr.  Dole  emphasized  the  special 
need  of  these  basic  virtues  at  this  time  in  order  that 
hatred  may  not  get  its  evil  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  He  plead  for  a  world-wide  extension  to 
the  meaning  of  the  President's  recent  utterances  re- 
garding the  value  of  even  the  humblest  member  of 
■  the  republic  and  the  need  of  the  united  service  of  each 
for  the  good  of  all,  the  dependence  of  the  whole  upon 
each  individual.  He  urged  that  no  national  boundary 
lines  should  be  placed  about  these  obvious  truths  and 
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that  their  appHcation  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war  be  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  Dole  deplored  the  complacent  Phariseism, 
typified  in  the  Elder  Brother  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  a 
Phariseism  we  are  too  prone  to  assume  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  other  nations.  He  regretted  that  the 
United  States  had  shut  her  eyes  during  the  last  three 
years  to  her  splendid  opportunity  to  lead  the  world 
by  peaceful  methods  to  brotherhood  and  democracy, 
and  he  urged  upon  all  those  who  cannot  bring  their 
minds  to  approve  the  present  attempt  to  shoot  de- 
mocracy into  the  world,  to  make  their  contribution, 
to  permanent  world  brotherhood  and  international  un- 
derstanding by  standing  firmly  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  hatred  and  racial  prejudices,  by  standing  for 
justice  and  fairness  toward  every  individual  of  what- 
ever race  or  nationality,  and  by  helping  to  preserve  that 
freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  speech  and  opin- 
*     ion  upon  which  this  republic  was  founded. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  engagement  for 
Mr.  Dole  to  speak  in  Rockford  had  to  be  canceled 
because  no  church  could  be  obtained  for  a  discussion 
likely  to  voice  disapproval  of  the  war.  Rockford's  loss 
in  not  hearing  this  gentle  and  able  man,  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  love  and  brotherhood,  and  uttering  only  the 
simple  teachings  of  Jesus,  is  great  indeed.  The  Lin- 
coln Centre  audience  expressed  deep  indebtedness  for 
the  beautiful  message  it  had  received.       — s.  m.  o. 


A  FOREST  NOOK. 


A  nook  within  the  forest :  overhead 

The  branches  arch,  and  shape  a  pleasant  bower,' 

Breaking  white  cloud,  blue  .sky,  and  sunshine  bright, 

Into  pure  ivory  and  sapphire  spots, 

And  flecks  of  gold;  a  soft,  cool,  emerald  tint 

Colors  the  air,  as  though  the  delicate  leaves 

Emitted  self-born  light.    What  splendid  walls, 

And  what  a  gorgeous  roof  carved  by  the  hand 

Of  cunning  Nature !    Here  the  spruce  thrusts  in 

Its  bristling  plume,  tipped  with  its  pale  green  points ; 

The  scalloped  beech  leaves,  and  the  birch's  cut 

Into  fine  ragged  edges,  interlace, 

While  here  and  there,  through  clefts,  the  laurel  lifts 

Its  snowy  chalices  half  brimmed  with  dew, 

As  though  to  hoard  it  for  the  haunting  elves 

The  moonlight  calls  to  this  their  festal  hall. 

A  thick,  rich,  grassy  carpet  clothes  the  earth, 

Sprinkled  with  autumn  leaves.    The  fern  displays 

Its  fluted  wreath,  beaded  beneath  with  drops 

Of  richest  brown;  the  wild  rose  spreads  its  breast 

Of  delicate  pink,  and  the  o'erhanging  fir 

Has  dropped  its  dark,  long  cone. 

Such  nooks  as  this  are  common  in  the  woods, 

And  all  these  sights  and  sounds  the  commonest 

In  Nature  when  she  wears  her  summer  prime. 

Yet  by  them  pass  not  lightly :  to  the  wise 

They  tell  the  beauty  and  the  harmony 

Of  even  the  lowliest  things  that  God  hath  made; 

That  this  familiar  earth  and  sky  are  full 

Of  His  ineffable  power  and  majesty; 

That  in  the  humble  objects,  seen  too  oft 

To  be  regarded,  shines  such  wondrous  grace, 

The  art  of  man  is  vain  to  imitate; 

That  the  low  flower  our  careless  foot  treads  down 

Stands  a  rich  shrine  of  incense  delicate 

And  radiant  beauty  ;  and  that  God  hath  formed 

All,  from  the  cloud-wreathed  mountain  to  the  grain 

Of  silver  sand  the  bubbling  spring  casts  up. 

With  deepest  forethought  and  severest  care 

And  thus  these  noteless,  lovely  things  are  types 

Of  His  perfection  and  divinity. 

— Alfred  B.  Street. 


Free  Religious  Association 

Fiftieth  Annual  Convention  Held  in  Lorimer  Hall,  Tremon 
Temple,  Boston,  on  Friday,  May  25,  1917,  at  10  A.  M. 

The  President,  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  occupie 
the  chair  and  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order  he  gavi 
the  following 

OPENINt;  ADDRESS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  gives  me  very  great  satisfaction  indeed  to  we 
come  you  to  the  first  of  our  anniversary  meetings  c 
the  Free  Religious  Association  of  America. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deliver  exactly  what  ma 
be  called  an  anniversary  address,  but  I  shall  leave  t 
be  said  by  the  various  speakers  such  things  as  migl 
be  included  in  a  president's  anniversary  address, 
do  desire,  however,  at  the  opening  of  this  meeting  t 
make  a  few  remarks  apropos  of  this  half  centur 
of  our  honorable  society.  I  find  my  mind  runnin 
back  over  the  history  of  this  organization  which  wi 
be  considered  by  one  of  our  speakers  this  morninj 
I  find  myself  looking  at  the  list  of  names  which  appea 
on  this  program  which  is  in  your  hands. 

(Here  Mr.  Holmes  read  the  names  of  the  past  presidetii 
of  the  Association,  with  words  of  appreciation  of  the  servia 
that  each  one  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  fn 
religion,  the  list  including  Octavius  Brooks  Frothinghar 
Felix  .A.dler,  William  J.  Potter,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgii 
son,  Lewis  G.  Janes,  Edwin  D.  Mead  and  Charles  W.  Wendt 
These  names  he  followed  with  similar  allusions  to  the  follov 
ing  vice-presidents :  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Ralph  Waldo  Emei 
son,  Lucretia  Mott,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Gerrit  Smith,  Georg 
William  Curtis,  E.  B.  Ward,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Frederk 
Douglass,  Solomon  Schindler,  Benjamin  F.  Underwood,  Wi 
liam  M.  Salter,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Stephe 
S.  Wise,  Jcnkin  Lloyd  Jones,  William  C.  Gannett,  Fran 
Oliver  Hall  and  John  Herman  Randall.) 

Continuing  he  spoke  as  follows : 

I  am  teinpted  sometimes  to  believe  that  these  pel 
sons  were  not  interested  primarily  in  religion — thi 
they  were  interested  in  certain  other  problems  whic 
seemed  to  be  betrayed  by  organized  religion  in  the: 
day.  But  at  this  moment,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  c 
the  organization  of  the  Free  Religious  Associatioi 
I  do  not  want  it  forgotten  that  these  men  and  wome 
were  religiously-minded  men  and  women — that  the 
believed,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  everlasting  reality  c 
religion ;  that  they  believed  that  the  organized  force 
of  religion  were  betraying  the  real  interests  of  spii 
itual  life,  and  they  organized  themselves  together,  nc 
for  the  negative  purpose  of  assailing  religion,  but  fc 
the  positive,  the  affirmative,  the  constructive  purpoj 
of  building  up  a  new  organization  which  should  be  th 
incarnation,  so  to  speak,  of  a  real  spirit  of  religion. 

This,  of  course,  was  complicated,  if  I  may  so  e> 
press  it,  by  interest  in  another  issue.  They  believed  i 
religion  as  expressed  and  defended  by  the  free  mine 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  organization  of  religiot 
people  in  this  country  who  really  believed  in  or  pre 
fessed  the  ideals  of  the  free  mind  in  religion.  You  vvh 
are  L'nitarians,  some  of  you,  and  I,  who  am  a  Unitai 
ian,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Unitarians  have  alwaj 
been  the  champions  of  freedom  in  religion.  But  w 
have  only  to  read  the  theological  history  of  the  Un: 
tarian  Church,  and  we  only  have  to  turn  to  the  stor 
of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  Unitarian  leaders  befoi 
the  Civil  War — most  notably  of  all,  perhaps,  Thee 
dore  Parker,  minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congrcgc 
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tional  Society  of  Boston — to  understand  that  before 
the  Civil  War,  and  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  Civil  War,  Unitarians  did  not  believe  in  the  free 
mind.  Unitarians  had  dogmas  and  doctrines  which 
they  offered  as  the  only  correct  definition  of  Chris- 
tianity, along  with  every  other  church  of  the  time. 
There  were  leaders  like  Channing  who  went  back  to 
the  early  organization  of  the  movement,  who  taught 
the  doctrine  and  manifested  the  ideals  of  the  free 
spirit.  But  for  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment a  belief  in  a  certain  inspirational  character  of 
the  Bible  and  emphasis  above  all  things  else  upon  a 
particular  interpretation  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  part  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Unitarianism.  And 
if  I  understand  aright  the  history  of  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Association,  this  society  had  its  beginning  in 
a  revolt  upon  the  part  of  certain  Unitarians  and  others 
who  -believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  exercise  all 
of  the  privileges  of  the  free  mind  in  the  Unitarian 
body,  and  they  went  out  to  manifest  to  the  world 
that  religion  was  to  be  wedded  with  freedom,  that  re- 
ligion could  be  separated  from  any  definition  of  the- 
ology, that  religion  alone  could  participate  and  keep 
the  pure  life  by  giving  full  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  talents  and  faculties  in  perfect  freedom 
of  mind  and  heart  and  spirit.  We  have  a  recognition, 
upon  the  one  hand,  of  religion  in  itself,  an  affirmation 
of  the  everlasting  character  of  religion  in  opposition 
to  the  attacks  being  made  upon  all  sides  by  those  who 
had  made  the  great  discoveries  of  the  new  philosophy 
and  science  of  the  times;  and  upon  the  other  hand 
a  founding  of  the  life  of  religion  upon  the  great  idea 
of  perfect  and  uncompromising  freedom. 

It  was  irr  these  two  conceptions,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  Free  Religious  Association  had  its  beginning, 
and  the  Free  Religious  Association  from  that  day  to 
the  present  time  has  served  honorably  and  nobly  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  free  religion.' 
_  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  not  only  does  this  so- 
:iety  have  upon  its  roll  of  honor  perhaps  the  greatest 
ist  of  names  of  any  organization  of  this  country, 
out  I  am  inclined  to  believe  also  that  among  all  the 
rehgious  societies  of  America  there  is  not  one  which 
las  so  wonderful  and  so  beautiful  a  name  in  expres- 
sion of  its  ideals  as  ours — "The  Free  Religious  Asso- 
:iation  of  America." 

And  now,  if  I  may  say  just  one  thing  else  in  these 
ntroductory  remarks,  when  I  came  into  the  Free 
Rehgious  Association  I  discovered  that  there  was 
;ome. feeling  that  perhaps  this  Association  had  served 
ts  purpose  and  had  lived  out  its  life.  Of  course  free 
•eligion  from  the  theological  standpoint  has  long- since 
)een  accepted  by  many  religious  bodies  in  our  coun- 
ty. In  spite  of  certain  occasional  violations  of  the 
principle  I  believe  that  the  Unitarian  Church,  under 
he  influence  of  its  greatest  prophets  of  the  past  and 
n  obedience  to  the  real  best  spirit  within  it,  has 
earned  the  lesson  of  religious  freedom.  And  I  believe 
hat  many  other  organizations  in  this  country  have 
earned  that  lesson  and  are  manifesting  it  to  the  world, 
^t  the  present  time  there  is  no  longer  any  controversy 
ipon  questions  of  theology  in  these  liberal  bodies  of 
)ur  country.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive,  it 
ieems  to  me,  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  this  year 
917  to  organize  a  Free  Religious  Association  for  the 
•ame  purposes  for  which  this  Association  was  founded 
n  the  year  1867. 


The  victory,  however,  which  has  been  won  in  the 
theological  field,  I  do  not  believe  has  wholly  been  won 
in  certain  other  fields  into  which  organized  religion 
has  found  entrance.    At  this  very  time,  for  example, 
when  certain  persons  in  this  Association  were  fearing 
that  the  Free  Religious  Association  had  served  the 
purpose  of  its  life  because  the  theological  issue  was 
no  longer  a  live  question — at  the  very  time  there  came 
to  the  fore,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  economic 
question.     And  it  was  discovered  in  Unitarian,  in 
Universalist,  in  liberal  Congregational  churches,  that 
while  a  man  could  stand  in  the  pulpit  and  say  what 
he  really  felt  that  he  must  say  upon  the  questions  of 
the  Bible,  of  the  atonement  or  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  could  not'  stand  in  his  pulpit,  or  he  stood 
there  at  the  hazard  of  his  professional  life,  if  he  con- 
fessed himself  a  Socialist,  expressed  interest  in  and 
sympathy  for  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
or  in  any  way  manifested  his  hatred  and  detestation 
of  the  capitalistic  system  of  industry  and  dedicated 
himself  and  his  church  to  the  destruction  of  that  eco- 
nomic form  of  life.    Some  of  us,  however,  ventured 
to  declare  at  that  time  that  perhaps  there  was  an  issue 
of  religious  freedom  in  the  economic  field  today  which 
was  just  as  important  as  the  issue  of  religious  freedom 
in  the  theological  field  fifty  years  ago ;  that  just  as  it 
was  reprehensible  and  outrageous  that  any  man,  either 
minister  or  layman,  should  be  made  to  suffer  because 
of  the  exercise  of  freedom  in  working  out  his  own 
theory  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  it  was  repre- 
hensible, outrageous  and  irreligious  that  any  man 
should  be  niade  to  suffer  because  of  the  exercise  of 
his  freedom  in  working  out  his  theory  and  doctrine 
of  an  organized  society.    And  therefore  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Association,  breaking  very  largely  with  its  old 
associations,  I   imagine  to  the  disappointment  and 
grief,  I  know,  of  certain  of  its  old  members  who  are 
interested  in  the  theological  problem  alone,  ventured 
to  take  up  the  issue  of  freedom  in  this  new  applica- 
tion of  the  religious  life  and  to  declare  that  it  was 
just  as  much  interested  today  in  the  economic  heretic 
as  it  was  interested  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  in  the  the- 
ological heretic. 

And  now,  my  friends,  at  this  very  moment  when 
we  are  gathered  here  for  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  this  society,  we 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  new  issue  of  re- 
ligious freedom.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  freedom 
of  the  mind  to  work  out  its  own  theories  of  theology. 
Ten  years  ago  or  five  years  ago  it  was  the  principle 
of  religious  freedom  in  action  and  sympathy;  the 
freedom  of  a  man  to  express  his  sympathy  for  the 
outlawed  classes  of  capitalistic  society  and  the  free- 
dom of  a  man  to  exercise  his  right  of  action  in  behalf 
of  those  outlawed  classes  in  order  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  enter  upon  their  proper  economic  or  indus- 
trial inheritance.  And  now  today,  as  I  have  said, 
we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  third  issue  of 
religious  freedom,  namely,  the  issue  of  the  freedom 
of  religious  conscience. 

There  has  recently  been  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States  an  act  providing  for  the 
military  conscription  of  the  young  men  and  the  young- 
women  of  this  country.  When  a  similar  act  two  years 
ago  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  England, 
in  conformity  with  the  age-old  principle  of  the  right 
of  the  individual  conscience  there  was  included  in  that 
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statute  a  provision  exempting  all  conscientious  objec- 
tors to  war  from  conscripted  military  service.  In 
spite  of  every  endeavor  that  was  made  in  the  city 
of  Washington  by  the  American  Union  Against  ]\Iili'- 
tarism,  the  Women's  Peace  Partv,  the  Emergency 
Peace  Federation,  the  Union  for  Democratic  Control, 
and  other  organizations,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
to  persuade  the  Congress  of  these  United  States  to 
grant  that  same  recognition  to  the  sanctity  of  the  in- 
ward spiritual  life  in  this  country  that  had  been  recog- 
nized and  granted  in  England. 

And  now  we  are  face  to  face  at  the  present  moment 
with  the  very  great  peril  of  this  country  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  conscription  act  violating  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  human  conscience.'  And  I  believe  that 
if  there  is  any  issue  which  should  call  for  the  interest 
and  the  activity  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  it 
is  in  this  particular  issue.  (Prolonged  applause.)  And 
so  far  as  the  present  officers  will  have  the  opportunity 
and  can  find  the  strength,  they  propose  to  use  this 
organization  for  the  help  and  support  of  those  men 
who  find  themselves  obliged  to  say  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  when  they  consult  their  own 
souls  they  find  that  they  cannot ^do  this  thing  and  that 
they  must  at  any  cost  serve  the  God  that  speaks  to 
them  in  that  way.  (Applause.) 

Then  again,  as  a  further  issue  presented  bv  exactly 
the  same  problem,  there  is  the  case  of  the  pacifist  min- 
ister.^ It  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  though  at  the  pres- 
ent time  under  the  stress  of  war  we  were  building  up  a 
new  form  of  nationalistic  orthodoxy,  or,  ^s  Mr.  Nor- 
man Angell  would  put  it,  we  are  today  building  up  a 
new  machinery  of  inquisition.  In  medieval  times  that 
machinery  was  operated  on  behalf  of  theology.  Today 
we  are  discovering  that  the  new  machinery  of  the 
inquisition  is  operated  on  behalf  of  patriotism. 

This  presents  a  real  issue  of  freedom— a  freedom 
upon  the  part  of  a  minister  in  his  pulpit  and  the  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  layman  in  the  pew  to  exercise 
the  free  faculties  of  his  own  mind  in  dealing  with 
the  great  problems  of  political  and  military  life,  and 
the  freedom  to  speak  openly  and  bravely  what  he 
finds  within  his  own  soul.  However,  to  whatever  extent 
we  may  have  solved  the  problems  of  theology,  to  what- 
ever extent  we  may  have  won  the  great  battle  of  free- 
dom in  that  field,  I  am  still  persuaded  that  the  battle 
for  liberty  is  still  with  us.  There  is  still  need  of  the 
manifestation  in  organized  form  of  the  spirit  which 
spoke  through  the  prophets  of  an  older  time  and 
which  led  the  martyrs  to  the  stake  and  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  blood  of  those  martyrs  to 
serve  as  the  seed  of  the  church.  So  long  as  there  is 
any  necessity  for  any  battle  anywhere  on  behalf  of 
the  ideal  of  freedom  in'  religion,  freedom  of  mind  or 
of  action  or  of  conscience,  I  believe  that  the  Free 
Religious  Association  of  America,  like  a  good  soldier, 
.  should  stand  at  the  post  ready  for  service.  And  so 
long  as  that  issue  is  with  us  it  shall  be  my  hope  that 
this  Society  shall  never  fail.  Therefore,  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  we  look  into 
the_  future  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  that  same  cause 
which  these  our  predecessors  have  glorified  in  the  half 
century  gone  by.  And  in  their  name  and  in  their 
spirit  we  pray  together  for  the  speedy  coming  of  that 
happy  day  when  the  ideal  of  free  religion  will  be  in- 
carnate in  every  soul,  manifested  by  every  religious 
organization,  and  our  Society,  therefore,  with  its  work 


done,  can  lay  down  the  service  which  it  has  already 
rendered.  Thanking  God,  therefore,  for  the  past  and 
girding  up  our  loins  for  the  work  that  still  remains 
to  be  done,  the  Free  Religious  Association  of  America 
today  as  yesterday  prepares  to  move  forward. 


THE  CLOISTERS. 

The  world  without  was  hidden  quite  from  view, 
Its  din  and  strife  scarce  found  an  echo  here. 
Yet  these  dark  cloisters  faced  no  prospect  drear, 
But  opened  on  a  close  where  roses  grew ; 
Where  trees  and  plants  and  skies  of  blue 
Such  beauty  gave  the  sanctuary  dear, 
The  nuns  in  calm  retreat  felt  Heaven  near, 
And  found  the  peace  of  God,  vouchsafed  to  few. 

O  soul,  aspire!  but  never  dwell  apart; 
Build  altars  too,  yet  live  the  life  of  men. 
But  keep  some  chamber  sacred  in  thy  heart,— 
Some  cloister  curtained  from  the  common  ken, — 
To  see  as  through  stained  glass  when  sunbeams  dart 
A  world  of  beauty  rise  with  light  again. 

Thr  Christian  Register.  Washington  Van  Dusen. 


The  Ploughshare,  A  Quaker  Organ  of  Social  Re- 
construction. London  E.  C.  "Graham  House,"  Tu- 
dorstreet.  MarcTi  17.  "A  Soldier  in  the  Trenches" 
describes  "The  Glories  of  War"  in  two  sketches :  "Go- 
ing into  Action"  and  "The  Casualty  Station."  The  first 
one  ends  thus :  "We  who  are  the  victims  of  this  car- 
nage know  that  this  'glory'  does  not  exist.  Would 
to  God  that  the  warring  nations  could  know  the  same! 
— say  I.  Yes,  the  poor  soldier  is  the  victim  all  the  time. 
There  is  no  animosity  between  the  fighting  men. 
Wounded  British,  Germans  and  French  fraternize 
with  each  other,  exchange  cigarettes,  and  sympa- 
thize with  each  other's  wounds  and  pains.  I  have  seen 
German  prisoners  walking  arm-in-arm  with  our  sol- 
diers. 'Going  into  action !'  Yes,  let  us  go  into  action, 
but  not  to  slay  and  torture,  but  to  build  up  a  happier 
and  brighter  world  redeemed  from  the  folly  and  bru- 
tality of  war."  In  "The  World  after  the  War,"  F. 
W.  Pethick  Lawrence  deals  with  the  idea  of  an  "En- 
forced Peace."  The  writer  denies  the  would-be  anal- 
ogy between  a  nation  which  is  a  commtmity  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  and  the  world  which  may  be 
said  be  a  community  of  sovereign  states.  He  fears 
as  well  that  the  League  will  become  "an  instrument 
of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  certain  powerful  nations." 
The  "machinery  for  adjudicating  disputes  between 
national  governments"  is  certainly  necessary  though 
insufficient  in  itself.  "The  friendly  relations  of  sep- 
arate states  must  be  built  up  through  free  interna- 
tional institutions  of  all  kinds,"  there  being  as  well 
"a  public  forum  in  which  genuine  representatives  oi 
the  peoples  of  the  sovereign  states  shall  assemble  and 
give  expression  to  their  national  point  of  view,"  this 
being  instead  of  secret  dispomacy.  The  final  article 
"Philosophy  and  the  World,"  is  devoted  to  Immanue' 
Kant. 

From  Holland  Nezvs.  Published  by  the  Anti-Waf 
League,  The  Hague. 
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Another  One  to  Be  Counted 


Dorchester,  Mass.,  Sunday,  June  17,  1917. 
the  Members  of  Christ  Church  (Unitarian),  of 
Dorchester. 

)ear  Friends : 

Since  my  pilgrimage  to  Washington  in  the  interest 
f  Peace  on  April  the  first,  last,  I  have  been  aware 
f  a  growing  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  with  my 
eaceable  convictions,  and  my  manifest  inability  to 
ive  myself  whole-heartedly  to  the  support  of  the 
Government  in  the  present  war.  This  spirit  of  dis- 
avor  regarding  me  and  the  opinions  which  I  hold  has 
rown  greater,  rather  than  less,  with  the  passing 
lonths.  Recently,  I  am  told,  certain  members  of  this 
hurch  have  withdrawn  their  presence  and  support 
rem  our  activities.  That  this  should  be  so  is  a  matter 
.'hich  I  lament  as  much  as  any  of  you ;  and  yet,  things 
eing  as  they  are,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  action 
f  some  of  my  parishoners  in  withdrawing  their  sup- 
ort  from  one  with  whom,  and  with  whose  ideas, 
hey  have  little  in  common. 

A  great  fear  has  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
large  number  of  our  people,  and  many  of  them  feel 
eenly  the  fact  that  I  have  not  followed  the  majority 
ito  a  state  of  mind  which  attempts  to  find  solace  for 
lieir  fears  in  smiting  with  the  sword  a  misguided  and 
athetic  nation.  I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  and 
alor  of  those  with  whom  I  do  not  find  myself  in 
greement  on  this  momentous  question.  I  do,  how- 
ver,  sincerely  question  if  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
/ho  oppose  me  is  a  becoming  one  for  members  of  a 
"hurch  of  Christ.  In  my  opinion  no  Christian  Church 
nd  no  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  has  any  right  to  allow 
lerely  national  considerations,  even  for  a  moment,  to 
upersede  the  world-wide  afifirmations  and  implications 
f  Christianity. 

My  position  is  that  war,  as  a  method  of  settling 
ational  and  international  disputes,  is  futile,  wicked 
nd  eternally  wrong.  The  truth  cannot  be  vindicated 
y  a  fight.  Killing  men  will  not  kill  their  beliefs, 
'o  die  for  a  principle  is  more  efifective  than  to  kill 
or  it.  And  the  way  to  end  war  is  to  fight  WAR ; — 
ot  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  by  supporting  further 
ar.  I  desire  to  be  clear  and  explicit  as  to  why  I  op- 
ose  this  war  and  all  wars. 

But  I  know  that  this  nation  is  at  war,  and  I  there- 
ore  realize  that  there  exists  an  irreconcilable  dififer- 
nce  of  opinions  between  myself  and  the  majority  of 
ly  supporters  here  in  Christ  Church.  Acting  upon 
le  courteous  request  of  my  Board  of  Trustees,  I  re- 
rained  from  preaching  a  sermon  on  "The  Conscien- 
ous  Objector,"  which  I  had  prepared  for  Sunday 
lorning,  June  3rd.  At  that  time  I  saw  the  "hand- 
-riting  on  the  wall,"  and  felt  that  my  services  as  min- 
uter of  Christ  Church  were  no  longer  popular  with 

majority  of  my  people.  Yet  I  forbore'  to  offer  my 
esignation  then  and  there  out  of  a  consideration  for 
le  church's  welfare,  and  a  desire  to  see  what  would 
ollow  my  effort  to  sacrifice  my  own  personal  pref- 
rence  in  order  to  secure  the-  continuance  of  a  united 
hurch. 

More  recently  there  has  been  borne  in  upon  myself 
le  conviction  that  if  I  continued  to  remain  your  min- 
;ter  the  breach  between  myself  and  certain  of  my 


supporters  must  grow  wider  and  deeper  with  the 
passing  weeks.  Hence  I  have  reached  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  only  candid  and  generous  thing 
for  me  to  do  would  be  for  me  to  tender  you  my  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  forthwith,  or  as  soon  after  today 
as  the  Board  of  Trustees  sees  fit  to  accept  it.  This  I 
do  herewith  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  concerned. 

I  have  no  desire  to  further  embarrass  many  of  you 
who  feel  called  upon  to  defend  your  minister  for  the 
stand  which  he  has  taken.  Neither  do  I  want  to  bring 
your  church  into  public  ridicule  (as  certain  of  my 
people  have  intimated  I  was  doing  by  failing  to  sup- 
port the  war).  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  for  Christ 
Church  the  most  useful  and  successful  future  possible 
to  any  church.  I  only  regret  that  the  war  has  side- 
tracked the  splendid  prospects  which  followed  my 
ministry  in  the  early  months  of  my  pastorate.  It  may 
be  that,  under  other,  and  more  acceptable,  leadership 
in  these  trying  times,  the  dreams  which  I  had  of  an 
enlarged  Christ  Church  will  yet  be  realized. 

At  all  events,  I  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
realization.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  as  I  saw  it. 
I  have  tried  to  hold  up  the  light  in  the  face  of  dark- 
ness, and  to  preserve  my  self-respect  in  the  midst  of 
almost  universal  irreligion  and  unfaith.  I  have  been 
true  to  my  conscience  and  to  humanity.  Therefore  I 
resign  my  ministry  to  this  church  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  such  action  is  best  on  my  part, — best  for 
you,  and  best  for  me. 

Paul  Harris  Drake. 


From  a  Bas-Relief  of  Frank  B.  Sanborn 

To  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Poet,  Philosopher,  1882 


Oh !  Blest  those  years  of  youthful  hope,  when  every 
breeze  was  zephyr,  every  morning  May !  When  as  we 
bravely  climbed  the  slope  of  life's  steep  mount,  we 
gained  a  wider  scope  with  every  stair,  and  could  with 
joy  survey  the  track  beneath  us  and  the  upward  way! 
Both  lay  in  light,  round  both  the  breath  of  love,  fra- 
grant and  warm,  from  heaven's  own  tropic  blew ;  be- 
side us,  what  glad  comrades  smiled  and  strove !  Be- 
yond us,  what  dim  visions  rose  to  view !  With  thee, 
dear  master,  through  that  morning  land  we  journeyed 
happy:  Thine  the  guiding  hand,  thine  the  far-looking 
eye,  the  dauntless  smile,  thy  lofty  song  of  hope  did 
the  long  march  beguile. — Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

V.  D.  Brenner,  Sc.,  1916. 
Survey,  June  16,  1917. 


WAR. 

I  shook  the  throne  of  God  with  my  two  hands 

And  beat  upon  the  doors  of  life  incessantly; 

I  laughed  when  angels  sang;  and  plucked  their  wings 

Bare  of  their  boasted  brooding  o'er  the  world ; 

I  sang  when  pain  was  at  its  deepest  height 

Nor  ceased  till  all  the  heavens  filled  with  noise —  ' 

Noise — noise — from  centre  fires  inbred  in  hell. 

Whose  lava  licked  the  last  event  of  Love 

And  strewed  its  ashes  on  the  sanity  of  stars ! 

Harriet  Lake-Burch. 
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The  Garmel  of  America 


The  Prophet. 

Send  now  and  gather  to  me  all  the  people  of  America 
unto  Mount  Carmel :  and  gather  the  Prophets  of  War.  Let 
them  lay  their  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  thev  have  made;  I 
also  will  build  an  altar.  But  there  shall  no'  sacrifice  be  laid 
thereon  except  this  People  wills  it.  Then  will  we  call  upon 
our  gods.  And  the  god  who  by  fire  shall  answer:  let  Him 
be  God. 

The  People. 

And  the  god  who  by  Success  shall  answer:  let  Him  be 
God! 

The  Prophet. 

Behold  !  Ye  are  many ;  and  I— am  alone.  Call  now  upon 
your  god. 

The  Prophets  of  War. 

God  of  Battles,  Lord  of  Hosts,  we  cry  to  Thee.  Hear, 
oh !  hear,  and  answer  us.  ' 

Heed  the  sacrifice  we  offer;  human  sacrifice  to  Thee!  Let 
Thy  fire  descend  from  heaven ;  and  extirpate  the  foe ! 

Wealth  we  lay  upon  Thine  altar ;  ships ;  and  guns ;  and 
flesh  and  blood. 

The  People. 
Lord,  wilt  Thou  destroy  us? 

The  Prophet. 

Call  him  louder!  He  heareth  not.  Call  him  louder;  for 
he  is  a  god !  He  is  listening  to  the  prayers  of  other  nations : 
he  is  hovering  o'er  the  distant  battle  fields. 

Lacerate  yourselves  with  guns  and  cannon ;  and  leap 
upon  the  altar  ye  have  made. 

Call  your  children  to  pass  through  the  fire  ye  have 
kindled ;  they  are  your  sacrifice  unto  your  god. 

The  People. 

'   Lord,  who  shall  stand  in  the  day  of  Thy  wrath? 
The  Prophet. 

Gather  in  your  temples;  lift  your  voices  in  a  multitude. 
Surely  might  shall  triumph;  pray  for  Victory! 

Heap  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar ;  bring  more  ships,  more 
guns,  more  men ! 

The  People. 

The  Harvest  is  ended ;  the  summer  days  are  gone.  And 
yet  no  Power  cometh  to  help  us. 

The  Prophets  of  War. 
(To  the  People.) 
The  sacrifice  is  even  yer  too  small.    In  former  times  the 
god  of  battles  granted  victory  for  thousands ;  only  millions 
satisfy  him  now.    Bring  here  your  wealth,  your  selves,  your 
sons ! 

The  People. 
(To  the  Prophets  of  War.) 
The  fire  that  you  call  down  from  heaven  scourgeth  us. 

The  Prophet. 

Call  him  louder ! 

Cast  yourselves  upon  the  altar ;  cry  aloud  and  call  upon 
your  god.    None  will  hear  you;  no  voice  will  answer  you! 

The  Prophets  of  War. 
Hear  our  cry,  O  God ! 
Mark  how  the  scorner  derideth  us ! 

After  the  Wind  and  the  Fire,  A  Still,  Small  Voice. 

Behold,  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh ;  the 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

The  People. 
'  (To  the  Prophets  of  War.) 

Where  is  now  your  god? 

The  Prophets  of  War. 
Hear  our  cry,  O  God ! 
Hear  and  answer ! 
Hear  and  answer ! 


Silence ;  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 


The  Prophet. 

Come,  all  ye  people,  and  draw  near. 

Lord  God  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  open  now  the  eyes  - 
this  people  that  they  may  see  and  know  that  Thou  only  ir, 
God. 

The  Still,  Small  Voice. 
Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God. 

The  People. 
(To  the  Prophet.) 
What  doth  thy  God  require  of  us? 

The  Prophet. 
Ye  people,  rend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  bodies.  T 
God  of  Jesus  asks  a  living  sacrifice:  not  guns,  or  ships, 
mangled,  bleeding  flesh.    He  asks  the  sacrifice  of  pride  up  i 
His  altar;  and  offerings  of  humility,  forgiveness,  love. 

The  People. 

No!  Rather  will  we  fight!  You  know  not  what  y-i 
ask!  The  sacrifice  of  War  is  small  compared  to  this. 

The  Prophet. 
This  sacrifice  alone  will  bring  the  fire  from  Heaven  I 

The  People. 

The  fire  that  thou  wouldst  bring  from  Heaven  woul' 
consume'  us!  Thou  dost  not  ask  the  life  of  men— but  . 
the  nation. 

The  Prophet. 
Be  it  so!    God  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  Ii 
the  end  He  sees,  I  know  not  if  this  nation  lives  or  dk^ 
but  if  ye  seek  not  first  His  Kingdom,  life  and  death  sha' 
be  alike  to  you. 

The  Still,  Small  Voice. 
He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  find  it 

The  People. 

'Tis  more  than  life — it  is  the  sacrifice  of  honor  that  th^.i 
askest.  j 
The  Prophet. 

So  the  world  may  deem  it  now.  They  scoffed  at  Jcmi 
on  his  cross ;  and  yet,  the  world  has  riot  forgotten. 

The  Still,  Small  Voice. 
Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  i 
abideth  by  itself  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit 

The  Prophet. 

Ye  people,  turn  again  unto  the  Lord  your  God;  fo 
He  will  have  mercy  and  abundantly  pardon. 

The  morning  light  shall  lie  upon  the  Western  hills ;  an 
you,  if  you  endure  the  cross,  despise  the  shame,  shall  b 
the  Christ  among  nations,  lifted  up  in  sign  of  Peace,  an 
Love. 

The  People. 

This  is  treason!    He  is  false!    Let  him  be  silenced! 

The  Prophet. 
O   Lord,   they  have   slain   all   Thy  prophets   witli  tli 
sword;  and  I  only  am  left.    And  behold,  they  seek  my  lifi 
to  take  it  away ! 

The  Still,  Small  Voice. 
When  the  Lord  cometh,  shall  he-  find  faith  on  the  Earth 

The  People. 

God  of  Battles,  Lord  of  Hosts,  out  of  the  depths  we  cr 
to  Thee! 

Hear  our  cry,  O  God ! 
Hear  and i answer! 
Hear! 


Silence. 


The  Still,  Small  Voice. 
They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  I 
not  His  word  like  a  fire ;  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketl 
the  rock? 

Hartford,  Conn.  Helen  L.  Willcox. 
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Silence — 


"Silence,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  the  element  in  which 
great  things  fashion  themselves,"  or,  as  he  says  in 
an  even  stronger  way,  "Speech  is  of  Time,  Silence  of 
Eternity." 

,  The  Swiss  inscription  reads,  according  to  Maeter- 
linck, "Sprechen  ist  silbern,  Schweigen  ist  golden" 
(Speech  is  silver,  Silence  is  golden). 

There  may  be  divine  opportunities  (not  many) 
when  one  soul  can  reveal  himself  fully  to  another, 
but  such  communication  can  only  pass  after  a  prepa- 
ration of  silence.  It  is  indeed  only  when  silent,  in 
the  hour  of  our  meditation  and  prayer,  that  some 
rays  of  light  shall  penetrate  our  darkness  or  some 
heavenly  beauty  our  homeliness. 

It  is  in  the  silence  that  the  soul  learns  to  transmute 
the  trivial,  the  mean,  the  coarse,  the  degraded  into 
treasures  often  of  immortal  strength  and  beauty. 

In  this  silence,  which  may  come  to  all  of  us,  we 
may  rise  to  those  high  thoughts  said  to  be  revealed  by 
the  angels.  For  how  could  speech,  however  fluent, 
give  clearness  and  inspiration  to  a  lazy,  sluggish  and 
muddy  life?  It  is  when  the  external  gates  are  closed 
that  the  internal  doors  open  into  the  temple  of  the 
higher  truth. 

It  is  not  meant  here  that  silence  is  a  stupid  inaction, 
an  indifference  to  the  higher  meaning  of  the  world's 
intellectual  or  spiritual  achievement,  or  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  higher  things  of  our  nature.  For  it  is 
here  that  temptation  comes  in  and  we  are  enticed  to 
a  shameful  sin,  which  we  once  thought  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  surely  must  imply  an  active,  conscious  si- 
lence that  isolates  us  each  day  from  all  the  influences 
of  the  masses,  from  the  trivialities  in  which  we  so 
often  spend  ourselves.  For  it  is  in  the  hours  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  we  come  to  the  love  of  the 
true  and  beautiful,  those  "sensations  sweet  felt  in  the 
blood  and  felt  along  the  heart." 

It  is  when  the  lips  of  the  body  are  silent  that  the 
lips  of  the  soul  speak.  Then  are  heard  those  true 
words,  which  may  at  times  restrain,  but  more  often 
urge  us  onward.  For  it  is  in  obedience  or  disobedi- 
ence to  these  voices  we  shall  find  our  happiness  or 
our  misery. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  preachers,  poets  and 
prophets  have  something  good  to  reveal,  but  they  have 
reason  to  fear  'that  this  good  may  be  cheapened  or 
degraded  by  its  revelation.  For  if  one  speaks  from 
fear,  from  vanity,  from  the  love  of  notoriety,  or  the 
love  of  money,  the  pure  gold  of  the  quality  of  the 
revelation  has  been  dimmed. 

How  many  there  are  who  do  not  know  what  silence 
or  thought  or  feeling  brings.  There  are  the  august 
realms  of  truth  in  which  the  thinker  loves  to  dwell, 
but  above  these  lie  the  measureless  mansions  of  the 
poet  and  the  saint.  It  is  in  the  silent,  meditative,  rev- 
?rent  hours  that  seeds  are  sown,  which  in  time  ripen 
into  flowers  of  immortal  loveliness. 

This  does  not  imply  that  we  shall  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  intellectual  communion,  the  hours  of  social 
:onverse,  of  innocent  amusement,  but  it  does  imply 
that  we  shall  observe  inviolably  the  hours  of  thought 
md  feeling  when  we  shall  retire  (at  least  in  imag- 
ination) within  ourselves,  and  the  angels  shall  be  in- 
vited to  come  in.  Then  the  poets,  the  thinkers,  the 
?reat  dreamers  shall  give  us  their  message,  it  may  be 


the  unexpected,  it  may  be  the  perilous,  but  surely  in 
the  end,  the  blessed. 

It  is  the  conscious  capacity  for  truth,  beauty  and 
affection  which  is  the  unique  element  that  separates 
man  from  the  animal.  But  with  this  consciousness 
there  is  an  awful  responsibility,  and  the  fear  and  ter- 
ror to  those  who  go  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shad- 
ows. And  where  shall  we  receive  the  strength  and 
courage,  if  not  in  the  secret  silence,  that  shall  fit  us 
for  life,  for  destiny  and  for  death? 

James  G.  Townsend. 


THE  SHADOW  LINE. 


(An  appreciation  of  Conrad's  novel  of  that  name.) 
The  tang  of  the  sea 
The  soughing  of  the  wind 
Dead  calm  in  a  tropical  ocean 
A  fever  stricken  crew, 
And  a  youth  in  his  first  command. 
Thus  does  the  romancer  of  the  sea 
Set  the  stage  for  this  drarna  of  a  voyage — 
Voyage  of  one  crew  and  one  man 
Who  crosses  that  shadowy  line 
Between  youth  and  its  maturity. 

I  have  traveled  this  voyage  and  the  stripling  is  dead  within  me. 
And  as  I  have  looked  down  upon  my  own  broken  and  shat- 
tered responsibilities 
Felt  with  this  youth  the  failure  of  myself 
To  cope  with  the  captain's  duties  set  upon  me. 
But  that  indomitable  spirit  of  youth 

Savior  of  us  all,  when  we  are  young,  carries  through  the 
storm 

Of  torn,  wrecked  life,  a  soul,  and  safe  it  comes 
Into  the  harbor,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Strong  is  youth's  fight 

'Gainst  superstition  and  maturer  sage  advice 

Sometimes  thoughtless,  careless  of  the  wiser  way. 

Intolerant,  believing  in  self,  courageous. 

And  when  the  shadow  line  is  passed 

Looking  upon  men  from  eyes 

Filled  with  the  flame  of  responsibility. 

Eager  for  the  task. 

Proven  in  the  fire  of  life, 

Found  true, 

And  blessed  with  continuity  of  hope. 

— Hoivard  WiUard  Cook. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 


WHAT  OF  TOMORROW? 


From  printed  page  and  living  stage. 
From  dell  and  hill,  in  voices  shrill, 
From  bloody  rage,  where  battles  wage. 
The  words  still  hold,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

From  senseless  wars  by  bloody  Mars, 
From  doleful  moans  and  sickening  groans, 
From  painful  scars  and  weeping  stars. 
The  cry  of  want  appeals  to  stones. 

From  ruins  of  Art  with  pungent  smart. 
From  reckless  waste  and  brutish  haste. 
From  soulless  mart  and  mourning  heart. 
The  call  for  Love  is  met  with  Hate. 

Must  Motherhood  face  a  slaughtered  race? 

Must  widow's  mite  be  turned  to  blight? 

Must  wifehood's  fate  find  a  decrepit  mate? 

Must  children's  light  become  darkest  night? 

What  of  the  phase  of  coming  days? 
Will  its  path  of  needs  be  strewn  with  weeds? 
Will  want  disgrace  the  coming  race 
With  cry  unheard  when  Justice  pleads? 
Birmingham.  Ala.  S.xmuel  Ullmax. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus  * 
to  Emerson 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to   His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


XXI. 

The  Enlargement  of  Skepticism 
Thomas  Paine  1737-1809 

Leader — Dr.  Letvis  B.  Fisher. 

The  world  is  uiy  country ;  to  do  good  is  my  religion. 

"The  Rights  of  Man,"  Paine. 

In  locating  Thomas  Paine  we  have  to  deal  with 
three  different  sets  of  opinion  about  him.  First,  there 
is  Paine's  opinion  of  himself,  which  was  a  very  ex- 
alted one,  making  him  fully  as  great  and  useful  to 
America  as  Washington,  Franklin  or  Adams.  Second, 
there  is  the  opinion  of  the  orthodox  summed  up  by 
ex-President  Roosevelt.  He  said  that  Paine  was  "a 
filthy  little  atheist."  The  third  opinion,  that  held  by 
the  Thomas  Paine  Association,  which  has  worked  in- 
cessantly to  find  every  scrap  of  information  about 
Paine,  contained  in  four  large  volumes  by  Moncour 
Daniel  Conway.  These  ardent  defenders  prove  de- 
cisively that  every  word  spoken  against  their  idol  is 
a  lie  and  that  his  greatness  entitles  him  to  be  known 
forever  as  clear  sighted,  wise,  brave  and  benevolent. 

An  ordinary  person  is  puzzled  between  these  three 
sets  of  opinions,  and  may  wish  he  had  joined  the  great 
mass  of  Americans  who  do  not  know  and  do  not  care 
which  opinion  is  the  true  one.  We  may  be  sure  that 
Paine  was  not  a  "filthy  little  atheist,"  but  the  suspicion 
is  that  he  was  not  an  angel.  He  had  some  fine,  strong, 
admirable  qualities,  but  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  in- 
sisted on  writing  on  the  subject  of  systematic  theology 
from  which  some  good  angel  should  have  saved  him. 
He  seems  to  have  seen  many  things  straight,  but  on 
this  theme  he  had  an  awful  squint.  However  we  all 
have  our  pet  myopias  and  would  rather  go  on  record 
as  doing  all  Paine  did,  than  to  be  set  down  forever  as 
saying  what  Teddy  said. 

To  get  at  the  truth  we  will  try,  first,  to  get  the  few 
essential  facts  and  dates  about  his  life  and  time,  and 
second,  read  what  he  himself  wrote  and  let  it  have  its 
way  in  us  freely. 

He  was  born  in  England  in  1737  and  died  in  Amer- 
ica in  1809.  The  Paines  were  poor  and  life  in  Eng- 
land was  hard  and  unlucky.  When  a  lad  he  ran  away 
from  home  and  tried  to  take  a  voyage  on  the  ship 
"Terrible"  under  a  captain  whose  name  was  Death. 
Not  succeeding  he  worked  for  his  father  as  a  stay- 
maker  and  was  an  exciseman,  a  ganger,  a  shopkeeper, 
school  teacher,  and  it  is  said  tried  to  be  a  preacher. 
He  married  and  his  wife  died.  He  married  again  and 
his  wife  did  not  die,  so  Paine  left  her  in  England 
and  came  to  America  in  1774,  he  being  then  thirty- 
seven  years  old  and  not  having  a  penny  in  the  world. 
He  was  not  guilty  of  wife  desertion.    They  were  both 


willing  to  part  and  he  sent  her  money  when  he  had 
any  and  spoke  of  her  kindly  always. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  known  Paine  in  England, 
had  taken  a  liking  to  him  and  an  introduction  from 
him  to  friends  in  Philadelphia  secured  Paine  a  posi- 
tion as  tutor  and  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine. ^  The  salary  for  both  tasks -was  about  $250  a 
year.  He  stayed  in  America  until  after  the  Revolution 
was  over,  rendering  America  a  service  entitling  him 
to  perpetual  honor,  when  he  went  to  England  in  1787, 
partly  to  secure  a  patent  on  an  iron  bridge  he  had  in- 
vented. 

But  human  freedom  interested  him  more  than 
bridges,  and  in  1789  we  find  him  in  France,  mixed 
with  the  revolution  there.  In  1802  he  came  back  to 
.America,  lived  in  Hanimontown,  N.  J.,  and  on  his 
farm  at  New  Rochelle  and  died  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  bare  frames  of  facts  and  dates,  set  the  pic- 
ture of  what  the  man  wrote  and  did,  that  you  may  see 
his  soul.  From  the  age  of  thirty-seven  to  fifty  in 
America,  as  editor  and  pamphleteer,  he  made  his  first 
clear  trumpet  call  for  human  freedom.  He  attacked 
African  slavery  in  America.  He  asked  us  to  consider 
with  what  right  and  decency  we  complained  of  efforts 
to  enslave  us  when  we  ourselves  were  enslaving  thou- 
sands of  negroes.  He  was  from  the  start  for  the 
rights  of  man,  irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The  slave 
interests  whispered  that  Paine  was  a  British  spy,  but 
the  outcome  of  his  efforts  was  the  organization  of  the 
first  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  1776  he  wrote 
"Common  Sense,"  one  of  the  noblest  products  of  the 
human  mind.  He  was  read  widely  and  although  cir- 
culation was  then  slow,  by  July  4,  1776,  the  people 
were  ready  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
no  one  man  had  so  much  to  do  with  bringing  that 
event  about  as  had  Thomas  Paine.  "Common  Sense" 
today  is  the  best  picture  that  exists  of  the  England  of 
that  time,  against  which  we  were  rebelling.  War 
against  any  such  governhient  as  England's  was  then, 
was  as  right  as  it  is  to  hunt  wolves  that  devour  the 
flocks. 

Many  thought  that  Franklin  wrote  the  little  volume, 
and  one  lady  asked  him  why  he  was  so  harsh  as  to 
say  "The  royal  brute  of  England."  Franklin  assured 
the  lady  that  he  did  not  write  the  book;  if  he  had 
written  it  he  would  not  have  so  dishonored  the  brute 
creation.  Next  we  see  Paine  enlisted  under  Wash- 
ington as  a  common  soldien  He  found  time  while 
serving  to  issue  thirteen  numbers  of  a  pamphlet  called 
"The  Crisis,"  beginning,  "These  are  the  times  that 
try  men's  souls."  The  naked  and  hungry  soldiers 
listened  to  Paine's  words  and  forgot  their  suffering 
and  won  battles.  Paine  as  Clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  read  the  gloomiest  letter  ever  written  by 
Washington  about  the  suffering  and  financial  weak- 
ness of  the  country.  There  was  $500  in  the  treasury 
to  pay  Paine's  salary.  He  turned  every  dollar  of  it 
back  to  the  government.  That  gift  was  instrumental, 
in  founding  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  which  saved 
the  country. 

The  period  from  1787  to  1802  Paine  spent  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  French  Revolution  was  in  the 
air.  Staid,  conservative  England  looked  with  hatred 
on  such  an  overturning  as  France  was  trying.  Ed- 
mund Burke  came  out  with  his  "Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution."  Instantly  Paine  forgot  his 
bridges  and  issued  another  pamphlet,  "The  Rights  of 
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Man."  He  had  to  leave  England  at  once  to  escape 
arrest  and  probable  death.  This  book  is  one  of  the 
great  pleas  for  democracy.  Burke  thought  of  the 
Revolution  only  as  bloody  anarchy,  that  the  people 
had  ho  right  to  frame  a  government  for  themselves 
or  choose  their  own  governors,  and  cited  a  resolution 
of  a  hundred  years  before  his  time,  "The  people  of 
England  submit  themselves,  their  heirs  and  posteri- 
ties, forever,  to  the  end  of  time." 

Paine  said  no  one  generation  of  men  had  any  right 
to  bind  other  generations  to  the  end  of  time.  This 
book,  "The  Rights  of  Man,"  is  still  worth  care- 
ful reading,  and  the  author  of  it  was  a  great  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race.  Paine  was  warmly  received 
in  France  and  made  a  member  of  the  convention.  He 
did  his  utmost  to  save  the  life  of  Louis  XIV  on  the 
ground  that  the  Republic  ought  not  to  stoop  to  slaying 
a  weak  and  narrow  minded  man.  As  a  result  he  was 
imprisoned  and  narrowly  escaped  execution. 

So  far  Paine  is  great  and  admirable.  While  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment  were  imminent,  suffering  cru- 
elly from  the  injustice  of  it  all,  and  feeling  deserted, 
he  wrote  "The  Age  of  Reason."  This  book  angered 
the  whole  Christian  world.  I  think  the  "Age  of  Rea- 
son" has  done  and  is  still  doing  an  immense  damage 
to  mankind.  Not  because  Paine  is  an  infidel ;  he  was 
not.  He  had  a  most  reverent  and  profound  belief 
in  One  God.  It  is  not  disturbing  to  me  to  have  Paine 
shoot  holes  through  the  system  known  as  Calvinism, 
which  was  the  Christianity  he  railed  against.  His 
book  is  not  a  hundredth  part  as  harmful  as  Jonathan 
Edwards'  sermon  on  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an 
Angry  God."  Calvinism  as  a  theological  system  can- 
not be  maligned ;  there  is  nothing  bad  enough  to  ma- 
lign it  with.  But  Thomas  Paine  was  a  Deist.  He 
writes : 

The'  idea  of  a  word  of  God,  in  print,  or  writing,  or  speech, 
is  absurd. 

The  creation  we  behold  is  the  only  word  of  God. 
The  moral  duty  of  man  consists  in  imitating  the  moral 
goodness  of  God  manifested  in  Creation. 

This  is  the  system  known  as  Deism.  There  is  no 
revealing  of  God  in  History,  in  persons,  in  Christ, 
in  the  Bible ;  the  only  revelation  of  God  is  in  nature 
or  creation.  The  "Age  of  Reason"  consists  in  a 
sharp,  bitter  attack  on  the  Bible  and  an  argument 
to  show  that  in  nature  or  creation  only  have  we  a 
true  word  of  God.  If  this  is  the  whole  truth,  what 
do  we  know  about  God?  When  the  sun  shines  and 
all  is  well  we  feel  sure  that  God  is  good.  When  re- 
verses come  we  feel  sure  the  world  is  ruled  by  a  ma- 
lignant devil.  I  see  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and  hills 
and  vales  and  woods  and  waters  and  conclude  that 
God  is  good,  or  in  other  moods  I  see  storm,  earth- 
quake, disease,  famine,  pestilence,  and  hear  wolves 
howl  and  see  tigers  leap  and  snakes  crawl,  and  I  say 
God  is  the  devil.  Nearly  all  the  things  that  men  are 
forbidden  to  do  because  they  are  wrong  are  nature's 
performances  every  day.  We  make  a  big  fuss  about 
a  German  sinking  a  boat  without  warning,  but  ice- 
bergs, shoals,  winds  and  storms  do  that  all  the  time. 
We  say  "thou  shalt  not  kill,"  but  nature  kills,  and 
very  often  tortures  her  victims  before  she  lets  them 
die,  with  a  torment  that  makes  a  cat  with  a  mouse 
look  like  a  friend,  and  a  Sioux  savage  seem  a  gentle- 
man. Deism  says  imitate  this  God  you  see  in  nature, 
and  so  say  Nietzsche  and  Bernhardi  and  the  rest  of 


them.  For  a  submarine  to  sink  a  thousand  human 
souls  without  warning,  is  exactly  imitating  nature  as 
far  as  poor  feeble  man  can  do  it. 

Almost  every  position  that  Paine  took  in  his 
attack  on  the  Bible  modern  Higher  Criticism 
takes.  His  knowledge  and  critical  sense  were 
very  remarkable  and  commendable  as  applied 
to  our  Bible.  That  which  we  object  to  is  not  so 
much  what  Paine  saw  as  it  is  in  what  he  entirely  failed 
to  see.  He  was  stone  blind  to  the  real  glories  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  the  glory  of  a  race,  beginning  in  slavery 
and  ignorance  and  trying  to  find  God  in  a  man  and 
in  mankind.  He  absolutely  failed  to  see  the  hidden 
thread  of  purpose  in  it  all ;  to  find  God  in  the  living 
soul  of  living  man.  We  know  a  little  of  the  beauties 
and  glories  and  wonders  of  nature.  We  also  know 
a  little  of  its  awful  pain  and  mystery.  When  I  want 
God,"  I  look  for  a  living  human  soul.  I  look  at  the 
teacher  that  walked  the  hills  and  vales  of  Galilee,  and 
taught,  and  finally  who  was  nailed  to  the  Cross  on  Cal- 
vary, in  his  indestructible  idealism  about  a  Kingdom  of 
God,  a  Kingdom  of  man,  righteousness,  justice,  life, 
truth,  love.  One  hour  with  that  dreamer  of  dreams 
brings  me  nearer  to  the  heart  of  God  than  all  the  nature 
and  creation  that  Deism  sees.  He  that  hath  seen  hills 
and  skies  may  or  may  not  have  seen  God,  but  the  figure 
lifted  up  on  Calvary  said  to  me  the  profoundest  thmg 
ever  spoken  when  he  said,  "He  that  hath  se^n  me  hath 
seen  the  Father." 

Paine  could  not  see  the  MAN  that  the  Bible  was 
written  to  lead  him  to.  Shall  we  damn  him  for  that? 
If  you  have  not  made  the  mistake  of  Paine,  and  if 
you  do  see  the  central  fact  of  the  Bible,  that  that 
ideal  man  lifted  up  before  the  universe  on  Calvary  is 
the  best  expression  of  the  Eternal  that  has  been  here,  if 
you  do  see  that,  all  hatred  of  Paine,  and  all  other 
men,  will  die  and  in  its  place  will  come  love  to  God 
and  Love  to  man. 


QUESTIONS. 

L  What  great  American  men  were  Paine's  friends  and 
contemporaries  ? 

2.  Name  some  of  his  famous  writings  and  give  quotations 
from  each. 

3.  What  caused  him  to  write  the  "Age  of  Reason"  ? 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  fallacies  of  his  argument? 

5.  What  does  America  owe  Paine  for  his  work  in  her 
behalf  ? 


■  SONGS  OUT  OF  STRESS 

BARTER 


Life  has  loveliness  to  sell — 
All  beautiful  and  splendid  things, 

Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliff, 
Climbing  fire  that  sways  and  sings, 

And  chidren's  faces  looking  up 

Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell — 

Music  like  a  curve  of  gold. 
Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  rain. 

Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold. 
And  for  your  spirit's  still  delight, 
Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness, 
Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost; 

For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 
Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost, 

And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 

Give  all  you  have  been  or  could  be. 
From  Poetry:  ^Sara  Teasdale. 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  mv  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


NOTES 


The  Tower  Hill  Summer  Encamp- 
ment will  be  open  to  guests,  June  30th. 


The  Post  Office  and  telephonic  com- 
munication during  Mr.  Jones's  vacation 
will  be  at  Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin.  The 
railroad,  telegraphic  and  express  sta- 
tions will  be  at  Spring  Green,  Wiscon- 
sin, situated  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  R.  R.,  thirty-five  miles  west  of 
Madison. 


FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebration 
of  the  Free  Religious  Association  of 
America,  at  Boston,  May  24  and  25,  was 
a  memorable  affair.  At  the  business 
meeting  on  .the  24th,  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  of  New  York;  George  Grover 
Mills,  of  Boston,  and  Miss  Frances  M. 
Dadmun,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  were  re- 
elected President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, respectively.  The  Secretary's  an- 
nual report  showed  a  large  increase  of 
membership,  particularly  in  the  Western 
States  and  largely  on  account  of  the 
present  emphasis  of  the  Association  on 
Industrial  Democracy  and  World  Unity. 
The  following  vice-presidents  were 
elected :  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chi- 
cago ;  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  New  York ; 
Charles  W.  Wendte,  Newton,  Mass. ; 
John  Herman  Randall,  Mount  Morris 
Baptist  Church,  New  York;  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Boston ;  Dean  Lee  S.  McColles- 
ter.  Tufts  College,  Mass. ;  William  M. 
Salter,  Silver  Lake,  N.  H. ;  Frank  Oli- 
ver Hall,  New  York;  William  L.  Sulli- 
van, New  York;  Anna  Garlin  Spencer, 
Meadville,  Pa. ;  President  William  Tru- 
fant  Foster,  Reed  College;  Portland, 
Oregon ;  William  C.  Gannett,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  following  directors 
were  also  elected :  Charles  E.  Beals, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  Caleb  S.  Sr  Dutton, 
San  Francisco,  Cal ;  Emerson  P.  Har- 
ris, Montclair,  N.  J.;  George  Nasmyth, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Frank  C.  Doan,  Summit, 
N.  J. ;  Levi  M.  Powers,  Gloucester, 
Mass. ;   Alson  H.  Robinson,  Cincinnati, 


Ohio ;  C.  C.  Ramsey,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Emmanuel  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  ; 
Willard  L.  Sperry,  Boston,  Mass.;  Ar- 
thur L.  Weartherlv.  Lincoln.  Nebra.ska ; 
El  eanor  Wood  Whitman,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

The  Free  Religious  Association  of 
America,  in  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  as- 
sembled, at  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  regrets 
that  the  American  Conscription  Act,  un- 
like the  English,  made  no  provision  for 
individual  conscientious  objectors,  and 
requests  that  the  President  will  never- 
theless so  administer  the  Act  as  to  pro- 
vide exemptions  for  individuals  on  re- 
ligious or  other  conscientious  grounds. 

The  matter  of  removal  of  headquar- 
ters to  New  York  or  Chicago  was  dis- 
cussed and  referred  to  the  Directors 
with  suggestion  of  referendum  vote  of 
the  membership. 

At  the  convention  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  at  Tremont  Temple,  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  as  President,  delivered 
the  opening  address,  after  which  were 
addresses  by  Rev.  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
"Emerson  and  the  Free  Religious  Move- 
ment";  George  Willis  Cooke  on  "The 
History  and  Principles  of  Free  Reli- 
gion," and  Prof.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer, 
of  Meadville  Theological  School,  on 
"Fifty  Years  of  Social  Thought  and 
Service."  At  the  luncheon  held  in  Theo- 
dore Parker  Memorial  Hall,  over  three 
hundred  were  present.  There  were 
brief  addresses  on  the  general  theme: 
"Freedom,  Justice  and  Good-will  in  1917 
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and  after,"  bv  John  Havnes  Holmes 
Harry  F.  Ward,  "S.  K.  RatclifJe,  of  Lon- 
don, William  L.  Sullivan,  Lee  S.  McCol- 
lester,  Charles  R.  Joy,  Lucia  Ames 
Mead  and  Charles  Fleischer.  Charles 
W-  Wendte,  ex-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation acted  as  Toastmaster.  In  the 
evening,  at  Ford  Hall,  a  Mass  Meeting 
which  packed  the  building  was  a  fitting 
close  to  the  anniversary.  The  Secre- 
tary, George  Grover  Mills,  was  in  the 
Chair  and  read  congratulatory  messages 
from  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Rabbi  Em- 
manuel Sternheim,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
and  others.  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of 
New  York,  spoke  eloquently  on  "The 
Phophetic  Aspect  of  Free  Religion,"  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  delivered  a  com- 
pelling address  on  "Democracy,  Political 
and  Industrial"  and  Dr.  George  Nas- 
myth, author  of  "Social  Progress  and 
the  Darwinian  Theory,"  brought  the 
evening  to  a  close  with  a  splendid  plea 
for  "World  Unity  and  World  Religion." 
This  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebration 
was  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Association,  for  it  was  not  so  much  a 
looking  backward  as  the  beginning  of  a 
mighty  forward  movement. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  COUNCIL 


For  Democracy  and  Terms  of  Peace 


"A  campaign  to  enlist  church  people 
and  religious  organizations  under  the 
banner  of  the  People's  Council  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  begun  under  the  active  di- 
rection of  the  Reverend  Linly  Gordon, 
formerly  pastor  of  a  Louisville  Church 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  later 
pastor  of  a  church  of  the  same  denom- 
ination in  Sidney,  Australia.  Beginning 
in  Louisville  and  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  he  lived  for  four  years  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gordon  will  extend  his 
work  throughout  the  South.  He  is 
commissioned  to  establish  local  people's 
councils,  which  will  be  affiliated  with 
the  national  body.  The  purpose  of  the 
movement  is  to  bring  about  "an  early 
and  pertnanent  peace,"  to  further  the 
cause  of  democracy,  and  to  assist  in 
maintaining  labor  standards  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Gordon  comes  of  a  family  of 
Laborites  in  Australia  and  was  prom- 
inent in  the  referendum  campaign  by 
which  conscription  was  rejected  in  that 
countrj'. 

"The  plan  of  the  People's  Council 
grew  out  of  the  First  American  Confer- 
ence   for   Democracy   and   Terms  of 
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;ace  held  in  New  York,  May  30  and 
,  which  selected  an  Organizing  Com- 
ittee  instructed  "to  organize  a  per- 
inent  delegated  People's  Council  from 
sympathetic  groups,  to  give  imme- 
ite  and  permanent  effect  to  the  resolu- 
ins  of  the  First  American  Conference 
r  Democracy  and  Terms  of  Peace." 
hen  the  plans  for  the  Council  were 
inched  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
iss  meeting,  over  15,000  people 
eered. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  as  ex- 
essed  in  the  Resolutions  above  re- 
rred  to,  is  to  secure  an  early,  dem- 
ratic  and  general  peace  in  harmony 
th  the  principles  outlined  by  New 
issia,  namely : — no  forcible  annexa- 
ns ;  no  punitive  indemnities;  free  de- 
lopment  for  all  nationalities. 
Dther  purposes  are  to  urge  interna- 
na!  organization  for  the  maintenance 
world  peace ;  to  induce  our  govern- 
:nt  to  state  concretely  the  terms  upon 
lich  it  is  willing  to  make  peace ;  to 
teguard  labor  standards ;  to  preserve 
d  extend  democracy  and  liberty  with- 
the  United  States. 

\ny  organization,  international,  na- 
nal,  sectional,  state,  county  or  local, 
luding  local  organizations  of  the 
ople's  Council  consisting  of  fifty 
mbers  or  mare  and  endorsing  the 
nciples  of  the  People's  Council  of 
nerica  for  Democracy  and  Peace  will 
entitled  to  representation.  The  basis 
II  be  one  delegate  for  the  first  thou- 
id  or  fraction  thereof,  and  one  addi- 
nal  delegate  for  every  additional 
)usand  or  major  fraction  thereof.  But 
no  case  will  any  organizatioa.  be  rep- 
iented  by  more  than  three  delegates, 
rhe  final  basis  of  representation  and 
;  scope  of  the  work  will  be  deter- 
ned  by  the  Council  itself  when  the 
egates  come  together.  But  so  much 
certain  : — The  People's  Council  will 
a  "People's  power"  body  in  constant 
oration.  It  will  be  a  clearing-house 
•  the  democratic  forces  of  the  coun- 
.  It  will  maintain  central  headquar- 
s  with  a  permanent  office  staff.  It 
1  conduct  a  publicity  bureau.  It  will 
lold  the  rights  of  labor.  It  will  be 
;tronghold  of  defense  for  our  funda- 
ntal  American  rights  of  free  speech, 
e  press,  peaceful  assembly  and  the 
ht  to  petition  the  government.  It 
y  take  a  nationwide  unofficial  refer- 
ium  on  such  questions  as  conscrip- 
n  and  America's  concrete  peace 
ms." 


IE  CHICAGO  BRANCH  OF  THE 
PEOPLE'S  COUNCIL 


n  Chicago  much  is  being  done  to  or- 
lize  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
n  outlined  above,  initiated  at  the 
icago  Auditorium  Meeting  of  May 
and  the  New  York  Madison  Square 
rdens  Conference  of  May  30-31. 
icago  Headquarters  have  been  opened 
m  which  a  bulletin  is  being  issued 
itled  ''The  People's  Council."  The 
;t  number,  dated  May  27th,  contains 
nplete  reports  of  the  addresses  de- 
:red  at  the  Auditorium  meeting  by 
ss  Mary  McDowell,  Dean  Robert  M. 
vett  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
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Seymour  Stedman  and  the  Rev.  Fred  A. 
Moore.  It  may  be  had  for  five  cents 
per  copy,  $1.00  per  year. 

Four  large  and  inspiring  group  meet- 
ings were  held  in  different  sections  of 
Chicago  on  June  22,  24,  and  26,  of 
which  some  account  will  be  given  next 
week. 

A  call  has  been  issued  for  the  Second 
.American  Conference  on  Democracy 
and  Terms  of  Peace  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago on  July  7-8,  similar  in  plan  with 
that  held  in  New  York  on  May  30-31 
and  reported  Editorially  in  Unity  for 
June  7.  All  in  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference  who  can  pos- 
sibly attend  are  urged  to  do  so,  and  or- 
ganizations are  invited  to  send  delegates. 
All  sessions  of  the  conference  save  the 
final  Sunday  afternoon  mass  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Auditorium  Music  Hall. 
The  place  of  holding  the  mass  meeting 
will  be  announced  later. 

July  7th,  a.  m. :  Discussion  of  Con- 
scription Law,  Rights  of  Conscientious 
Objectors,  and  Methods  of  Financing 
the  War. 

July  7th,  p.  m. :  Discussion  on  Safe- 
guarding Labor  Standards  in  War 
Time,  and  Safeguarding  the  Rights  of 
Free  Assemblage,  Free  Discussion  and 
Free  Press. 

Saturday  evening:  "Forces  Making 
for  Democracy  and  Peace  in  Europe 
and  -America." 

Sunday,  July  8th,  a.  m. :  Discussion  of 
plans  of  the  People's  Council. 

Sunday  p.  m. :  Public  mass  meeting. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence or  signers  of  the  call,  as  listed  in 
the  bulletin,  are  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Professor  George  B.  Foster,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Waugh  McCullogh,  Mrs.  Bertram 
W.  Sippy,  Episcopal  Bishop  Paul  Jones 


of  Utah,  Rev.  Sidney  Strong  of  Seattle, 
Aldermen  Rodriguez  and  Kennedy  of 
Chicago,  Professor  William  I.  Hull  of 
Swarthmore,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  I. 
Thomas,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Wm. 
F.  Dunimer,  Rev.  Irwin  St.  J.  Tucker, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Karsten,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Wentworth,  Robert  Howe,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Stokes  Thompson,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Wilmarth,  Miss  Florence  Holbrook,  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

For  full  information  and  membership 
blanks,  address  the  "People's  Council, 
Room  504,  116  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago." Contributions  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Conference  are  desired. 

Q. 


ALL  SOULS  CHURCH 


Summer  Announcement 

Rev.  Harry  Foster  Burns  of  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  will  be  in  residence  at  Lincoln 
Centre  and  will  occupy  the  pulpit  of  All 
Souls  Church  from  July  8th  until 
August  29,  inclusive.  His  topic  on 
July  8th  wrill  be:  "The  Faith  That 
Stands  the  Test."  The  organist  for  the 
summer  will  be- Mr.  Chas.  G.  Cocke  of 
Chicago.  Miss  Grace  Poole,  also  of 
Chicago,  will  act  as  soloist. 

A  hospitality  committee  chosen  from 
the  membership  will  welcome  all  com- 
ers. 

The  supplies  for  September  2,  9,  and 
16  will  be  announced  later.  Mr.  Jones 
will  return  to  preach  his  after-vacation 
sermon  on  September  23. 
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While  the  far,  farewell  music  thins  and  fails, 
And  the  broad  bottoms  rip  the  nearin^  brine, 
All  smallin^  slowly  to  the  ^reat  sea  line — 

And  each  significant  red  smoke-shaft  pales, 

Keen  sense  of  severance  everywhere  prevails. 

Which  shapes  the  late  lon^  tramp  of  mounting  men 
To  seeming  words  that  ask  and  ask  a^ain: 

How  lon^,  0  ruling  Teutons,  Slavs  and  Gaels, 

Must  your  wroth  reasonings  trade  on  lives  like  these. 
That  are  as  puppets  in  a  playing  hand?  — 

When  shall  the  saner,  softer  polities 

Whereof  we  dream,  have  sway  in  each  proud  land. 
And  patriotism,  ^rown  God-like,  scorn  to  stand 

Bond-slave  to  realms,  but  circle  earth  and  seas? 

—  Thomas  Hardy. 

(Written  Before  This  War) 
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GOD'S  DREAMS 


Dreams  are  they— but  they  are  God's  dreams! 
Shall  we  decry  them  and  scorn  them? 
That  men  shall  love  one  another, 
That  white  shall  call  black  man  brother. 
That  greed  shall  pass  from  the  market-place. 
That  lust  shall  yield  to  love  for  the  race, 
That  man  shall  meet  with  God  face  to  face — 
Dreams  are  they  all, 

But  shall  we  despise  them — God's  dreams! 

Dreams  are  they — to  become  man's  dreams! 
,Can  we  say  nay  as  they  claim  us? 
That  men  shall  cease  from  their  hating. 
That  war  shall  soon  be  abating. 
That  the  glory  of  kings  and  lords  shall  pale. 
That  the  pride  of  dominion  and  power  shall  fail, 
That  the  love  of  humanity  shall  prevail — 
Dreams  are  they  all, 

But  shall  we  despise  them — God's  dreams! 

—  Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 


rhe  May  and  June  number  of  the  Community  Fo- 
ri, published  by  the  Ford  Hall  Foundation,  Boston, 
ss.,  is  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-four  pages,  reporting 
very  interesting  national  meeting  held  at  the  Abra- 
n  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  last  April. 


rhe  Winchester  Gun  men  are  advertising  an  "Au- 
latic  Riot  Gun"  v^^hich  they  commend  to  "Indus- 
il  Plants."  They  also  recommend  Buckshot  cart- 
ges  because  "they  spread  out  over  a  wider  area  and 
consequently  more  effective  for  plant  protection." 
;  are  not  paid  for  this  notice,  but  nevertheless  we 
1  furnish  the  information  that  they  can  fill  tele- 
.phic  orders  for  the  guns  at  $40,  or  in  lots  of  ten 
more  at  a  time  for  $35  per.  The  advertisement 
s:  "Since  the  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
rmany,  we  have  received  numerous  inquiries  by  tel- 
aph  along  these  lines." 


^opular  Government  is  the  name  of  still  another 

V  magazine,  a  monthly,  issued  by  the  National 
pular  Government  League  with  headquarters  at  637 
insey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  first  issue 
i  twenty  handsome  pages,  printed  on  sumptuous 
)er,  so  sumptuous  as  to  convict  it  of  amateurishness, 

the  old  standbys  have  learned  the  necessity  of 
•nomy.   We  believe  it  is  better  tactics  to  strengthen 
old  ones  than  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  starting 

V  organs  in  the  interest  of  all  the  new  things.  That 
:re  is  a  need  of  this  one  more  may  be  easily  shown ; 
t  it  can  live  is  a  question  that  can  be  settled  only  by 
le.  If  it  lives,  we  will  rejoice;  if  it  dies,  we  will 
urn  one  more  magazine — 

"Dead  from  too  much  excellence !" 


Rev.  Charles  G.  Peace,  President  of  the  "Non- 
smokers'  Protective  League  of  America,"  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  President  pushes  the  conservation  argu- 
ment and  the  clean  army  plea  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
when  he  reminds  the  President  of  the  fell  influence 
of  tobacco  upon  soldiers.  He  offers  medical  evidence 
that  "the  practice  lessens  muscular  strength  44  per 
cent  (Lombard)  ;  lessens  mental  activity  13  per  cent 
(Bush)  ;  seriously  interferes  with  the  increase  of  lung 
capacity  (Seaver  and  Hitchcock)  ;  causes  chronic  con- 
gestion of  brain  and  spinal  cord  (Clark)  ;  causes  color 
blindness  and  deafness  (physician  to  employes  of 
Santa  Fe  Railway)  ;  conduces  to  tuberculosis  (Henry 
Phipps  Institute)  ;  decreases  accuracy  of  aim  as  per 
experiments;  deflects  one  from  normality  (Luther 
Burbank  states  that  a  man  who  smokes  even  one  cigar 
a  day  cannot  be  intrusted  with  his  finest  work).  He 
further  reminds  the  President  that  one  and  a  half 
million  acres  of  fertile  soil  and  the  large  amount  of 
labor  involved  are  employed  in  growing  tobacco  to 
the  exclusion  of  foodstuffs.  The  Doctor  protests 
agains  the  pipe  and  tobacco  elements  in  the  "comfort 
bags"  which  enthusiastic  women  generously  provide 
for  the  boys  in  the  trenches.  Who  is  the  fool  in 
this  case?    , 

The  Woman  Citizen  has  a  clean,  bright,  new  face. 
It  looks  jaunty  and  starts  out  quite  smart.  It  floats 
the  words  "Official  Organ"  at  its  masthead  and  quotes 
glibly  "In  union  there  is  strength."  We  hasten  to 
salute  this  new  venture,  but  frankly  confess  at  the 
same  time  that  we  don't  like  to  think  that  we  have 
received  for  the  last  time  the  welcome  visit  of  The 
W  Oman's  Journal,  which  for  forty-seven  years, 
through  good  report  and  ill  report  has  kept  the  flag 
a-flying,  not  only  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
but  for  all  the  great  and  growing  things  that  fit  women 
for  the  ballot  'and  that  make  their  demands  more 
and  more  imperative.  After  all,  personality  is  worth 
more  than  officiality.  There  is  no  "national  associ- 
ation," however  defined,  that  can  continue  the  potency 
or  imitate  the  persuasiveness  of  Lucy  Stone,  Henry 
Blackwell  and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  The  incisive 
sincerity  of  these  pioneers,  their  readiness  to  stand 
alone,  their  independence  of,  and,  whenever  neces- 
sary, their  defiance  to  associations  and  committees, 
federations  and  what  not.  are  what  made  The 
Woman's  Journal  a  maker  of  men  as  well  as  of 
women,  a  convincing  invader  into  the  realms  of  stu- 
pidity, conventionality  and  timidity,  a  leader  in  re- 
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forms.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  AHce  Stone  Black- 
well  is  still  to  be  an  editorial  contributor  to  the  new 
venture.  We  will  wait  to  see  how  far  the  impersonal 
"official  organ"  will  lead  the  hosts  toward  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  the  humanity  of  woman,  and  the  inter- 
nationalism that  can  be  realized  only  on  the  uplands 
of  peace.  The  title-page  bears  a  striking  cartoon  with 
a  feminine  goddess  of  Suffrage  demanding  of  Uncle 
Sam  that  he  "take  the  mock  out  of  democracy."  Were 
the  modern  divinity  more  clear  eyed,  she  would  de- 
mand that  he  take  the  bayonet  out  of  the  picture  and 
remind  him  that  the  banner  of  democracy  cannot  be 
floated  on  a  musket  barrel.  The  publication  office  of 
this  new  venture  is  a  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City ;  subscription  price,  $1  per  annum. 

"Committee  on  Americanization" 


This  is  the  caption  of  a  new  department  recently 
organized  in  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  with  Mrs.  F.  P.  Bagley  of  Boston  as 
chairman.  Mrs.  Bagley  comes  to  her  task  not  only 
with  a  clear  head  and  a  warm  heart,  but,  if  we  may 
use  the  figure,  with  a  trained  hand.  Unity  has 
watched  her  growth  in  internationalism  these  many 
years.  It  has  noted  how  this  favored  American  woman 
found  her  way  into  the  confidences  of  her  Itahan 
neighbors  in  Chicago.  It  knows  how  this  efficient 
"club  woman"  succeeded  in  finding  fellowship  and 
establishing  comradeship  with  the  women  in  the  tene- 
ments. 

In  meeting  simply  the  business  problems  that  con- 
front a  landlord  of  a  tenement  building,  in  dealing 
with  rent  collections  and  plumbing  difficulties,  she 
found  the  solution  of  many  of  the  perplexities  of  city 
hfe.  Mrs.  Bagley  discovered  fresh  approaches  to  the 
human  soul  by  simply  passing  from  the  Woman's 
Club  rooms  on  Michig'an  Boulevard  to  the  west  of 
State  Street  where  the  Italian  women  were  solving 
in  many  ways,  more  successfully  than  the  Michigan 
Boulevard  women,  the  problems  of  home  making, 
child  rearing  and  man  management. 

As  chairman  of  the  "Americanization  Committee" 
Mrs.  Bagley  proposes  to  appoint  a  chairman  of  Amer- 
icanization in  every  state  to  hold  mass  meetings  for 
foreigners  in  school  centers ;  to  enlist  their  interest 
and  win  their  confidence  by  showing  stereopticon 
scenes  from  the  home  country ;  to  teach  them  English 
by  short  cut  methods ;  to  interest  them  in  child  and 
juvenile  welfare ;  to  correct  the  injustices  of  our  im- 
migration laws ;  and,  most  difficult,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  to  effect  "the  foreignization  of  Americans," 
if  we  understand  the  phrase — the  helping  Americans 
to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  rich  stores  of  spir- 
itual hfe  now  oftentimes  suppressed  and  enslaved  un- 
der the  blind  words  "foreign"  and  "foreigner." 

It  is  a  familiar  storv  to  settlement  workers  and 


other  students  of  social  life  in  our  great  cities  th 
tells  of  the  superior  appreciation,  the  more  ale 
minds,  the  more  aspiring  patriotism  found  "across  t) 
river,"  "beyant  the  tracks,"  or  whatever  term  m; 
indicate  the  foreign  territory  in  any  of  our  great  cititi 

The  most  discouraging  material  the  social  work! 
has  to  deal  with  is  found  among  the  American  boij 
in  the  Avenue  and  Boulevard  constituencies  whei 
there  is  a  lack  of  ambition,  a  laziness  of  heart,  i 
paralysis  of  will,  the  smugness  of  selfishness. 

We  are  glad  to  reprint  in  another  column  the  im 
mate  word  from  our  old  friend  and  co-worker.  Mi 
Bagley,  as  published  in  the  first  issue  of  The  Worm 
Citizen  of  June  2nd.    See  page  296. 

"The  Household  Altar" 


This  is  the  title  of  a  thoughtful  pamphlet  of  fif 
pages  in  which  William  C.  Gannett  has  condensed  1: 
plea  for  a  finer,  higher,  and  more  adequately  express 
devoutness  in  the  "homes  of  the  liberal  faith"  of  t 
day.    Into  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Gannett  has  put  t 
thought  and  experience  of  a  long  and  notable  lif 
time.    His  plea  for  the  religious  training  of  the  chi 
has  been  heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns 
this  paper  throughout  its  entire  life  of  well  ni: 
forty  years.    His  little  book,  entitled  "The  Child 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  has  passed  through  vario 
stages  of  evolution  with  which  Unity  has  kept 
touch,  and  now  comes  this  final,  ripened  word  whi 
pleads  with  parents  to  reach  the  soul  of  the  child, 
rear  household  shrines,  to  make  Sunday  the  day  bea 
tiful,  the  afternoon  of  which  should  be  a  divinit 
school  hour. 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Gannett  has  unwittingly  ma 
too  broad  a  distinction  between  what  he  calls  the 
of  the  "liberal  faith"  and  those  of  "orthodox"  affil 
tions.  We  fear  that  his  diagnosis  of  the  shrinelt 
home  of  liberals  is  largely  true  of  the  modern  hoi 
everywhere.  The  historic  family  altar  has  not  oi 
been  crowded  out  by  growth  of  thought,  and  increi 
of  respect  for  individual  will,  and  a  growing  distn 
of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  old  regime,  but  it  1 
been  crowded  out  by  the  bicycle,  the  automobile,  t 
gold  field,  and  still  more  intrusive,  the  morning  pap 
the  club  interests,  and  the  clubbing  instincts  fanr 
into  abnormal  activity  among  modern  men  as  w 
as  among  modern  women. 

We  would  also  like  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gann|: 
takes  rather  too  gloomy  a  view  of  what  he  calls 
dearth  of  religiousness  in  our  homes,  but  we  dare  i|t 
parry  the  force  of  his  sentences  by  such  a  phrase.  : 
we  believe  that  it  is  all  too  true ;  that  the  parents  \\z 
"abdicated"— that  is  Mr.  Gannett's  word— the  hi 
funcions  that  belong  by  the  decree  of  social  evoluti 
to  the  priest  and  priestess  of  the  home  fireside.  ]\l 
Gannett  says  that  mental  training  has  been  delegat| 
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the  public  school  teacher ;  religious  training  has  been 
.rrendered  to  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  worst 
all,  the  choice  of  companions,  amusements  and 
loks  has  been  surrendered  too  much  to  the  child 
mself. 

Much  as  the  present  writer  believes  in  the  Sunday 
;hool,  and  despite  the  persistent  dedication  of  his 
■ne  and  thought  to  Sunday  School  work  during  his 
ng  ministry,  he  still  must  re-iterate  an  opinion  many 
nes  expressed  in  the  columns  of  this  paper' that  the 
■actical  outcome  of  an  immense  proportion  of  "Sun- 
ly  School  work,"  so-called,  leads  to  the  non-religion, 
)t  to  say  irreligion,  of  the  grown-up  boy  and  girl, 
his  comes  about,  first  from  the  inadequacy  of  time 
id  attention  given  to  religious  questions ;  a  brief, 
irried  one  hour  a  week,  filled  with  distractions,  the 
ttle  of  machinery,  the  slapping  of  the  belts  that  make 
e  Sunday  School  wheels  go  round.  Next,  it  results 
cm  the  superficial  and  non-prophetic  character  of  the 
aching  in  the  Sunday  School,  largely  entrusted  to  im- 
ature  minds,  that  have  neither  thought  themselves  to 
e  clear  on  religious  topics  or  lived  themselves  deeply 
to  the  religious  life.  These  superficial  lessons,  hung 
tificially  on  disconnected  Bible  texts,  are  further  de- 
taHzed  by  the  Sunday  School  "songs,"  consisting 
■ten  of  dogerel  poetry  set  to  rag-time  music.  How 
,n  the  devout  spirit  be  promoted  by  such  machinery? 
But  more  than  these  counts  is  the  damning  abandon- 
eiit  of  these*  instrumentalities  by  the  parents  them- 
Ives.  Mothers  who  flock  to  mid-week  discussions 
mcerning  baby  foods,  child  gymnastics,  hygienic 
•esses,  up-to-date  dancing-teachers,  and  Parisian  ac- 
nts  of  the  French  that  their  darlings  are  acquiring, 
mdle  their  children  ofif  to  a  Sunday  School  which 
ley  almost  never  visit,  and  would  resent  a  serious 
iggestion  that  they  might  go  with  the  child,  in  view 
;  their  tremendous  "pre-occupations,  don't  you 
low !" — so  many  committees  to  attend,  so  many  re- 
Drts  to  make,  so  many  papers  to  write  and  so  many 
)eeches  to  deliver. 

This  feminine  disloyalty  to  the  child  is  balanced  by 
still  more  stolid  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
ither  who  spends  the  long  work  days  in  absorbing 
svotion  to  business  that  he  may  better  "clothe" 
^eed"  and  "educate"  the  dear  children  whose  future 
elfare  is  indeed  his  highest  concern.  But  when  it 
)mes  to  the  consideration  of  the  spiritual  feeding, 
le  religious  clothing,  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
ime  children,  their  claims  are  dismissed  with  a  smile, 
not  with  a  sneer,  and  an  "I-leave-all-that-to-the- 
lother"  excuse.  Of  course  the  Sunday  morning  long 
ip  and  the  incidental  dishevelled  slipper-dressing- 
Dwn-and-cigar  hardening  of  the  heart  toward  little 
les  is  father's  adequate  apology  for  the  abandonment 
E  the  highest  functions  of  fatherhood.  Of  course  this 
unday  morning  sloth  is  shaken  off  in  time  for  a  big 


Sunday  dinner,  an  afternoon  golf,  or  an  automobile 
drive,  and  perhaps  a  social  'season  with  congenial 
neighbors  in  the  evening,  after  the  children  are  all 
in  bed.  Surely  Mr.  Gannett  is  right  when  he  says : 
"The  Sunday  School  is  at  best  but  a  makeshift,  not 
a  substitute  for  the  home." 

We  will  not  try  to  epitomize  his  argument.  Like 
everything  else  Mr.  Gannett  writes,  it  is  condensed 
thinking,  compressed  to  the  point  where  prose  breaks 
into  poetry. 

The  copy  at  hand  is  privately  printed  and  bears  no 
imprint  but  that  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  We  hope  that 
some  publishing  house  devoted  to  the  higher  life  of 
the  child  and  the  spiritual  sanctities  of  the  home  will 
put  in  on  the  market.  Barring  the  certain  unnecessary 
and  passing  emphasis  on  the  word  "liberal"  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  "orthodox,"  already  alluded  to, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  timely  essay  but  what  is  equally 
as  applicable  to  the  Presbyterian  as  to  the  Unitarian 
home.  It  is  a  publication  that  ought  to  commend  itself 
to  the  Society  for  Religious  Education  so  that  it  might 
reach  the  widest  possible  constituency. 

Mr.  Gannett  has  hinted  at  the  mechanics  that  will 
help  toward  a  devout  home,  and  helps  are  necessary. 
But  a  profourjder  diagnosis  may  discover  this  irrever- 
ence rooted  in  the  absence  of  intellectual  honesty  and 
spiritual  candor.  The  remedy  comes  along  those  lines 
that  revive  the  faith  in  intangible  things  and  in  the 
potency  of  love.  Carl  Schurz,  in  his  Reminiscences, 
tells  of  how  he  and  his  young  wife  in  the  home  of 
Jay  Gould  saw  this  great  financier  devoutly  kneeling 
with  his  family  in  morning  prayer,  then  jumping  up, 
clapping  his  hands  and  saying:  "Now  let's  have  a 
jolly  time."  The  story  is  told  not  in  a  derogatory 
spirit,  but  it  represents  the  fatal  line  of  cleavage. 
Duty  is  supposed  to  be  sombre  and  jollity  is  allied  with 
freedom  from  responsibility.  Not  until  the  New 
Testament  is  taken  more  seriously  and  the  obvious 
spirit  of  Jesus  is  taken  on  its  face  value  and  his  mes- 
sage applied  to  every-day  problems,  national  as  well 
as  individual,  can  we  expect  children  to  grow  up  in- 
structed in  the  historic  sanctities  a:-d  touched  by  the 
prophetic  obligations  of  life.  Stonewall  Jackson  was 
a  praying  general.  He  had  devout  followers,  but  when 
the  young  men  began  to  distrust  the  sanctity  of  the 
cause  and  to  doubt  the  potency  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
God,  they  lost  their  reverence  on  those  lines. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  connection  between  the  irrev- 
erent homes  and  the  musketeer  Christians,  the  care- 
lessness about  Sunday  School  and  this  far-reaching 
lapse  into  an  ultimate  trust  in  powder  and  bayonets 
rather  than  in  love  and  peace. 

We  commend  Mr.  Gannett's  pamphlet  to  church 
workers  as  well  as  home  makers.  A  temporary  sup- 
ply is  provided  through  the  agency  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.    See  page  303. 
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"Emerson  and  the  Free  Religious 
Movement" 


Samuel  McChord  Crothers 

Member  Board  of  Directors  1900-1904 
Delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Meeting  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association  in  Boston,  May  25,  1917 


When  the  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  May  30, 
1867,  for  organizing  the  Free  Religious  Association, 
after  the  organizers  had  their  say,  a  quiet  gentleman, 
one  of  the  least  gregarious  of  mortals,  was  asked  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

He  arose,  and  in  a  hesitating,  meditative  manner 
began : 

"Mr.  Chai  rman,  I  hardly  felt,  in  finding'  this  house  this 
morning,  that  I  had  come  into  the  right  hall.  I  came,  as  I 
supposed  myself  summoned  to  a  little  committee  meeting  for 
some  practical  end,  where  I  could  happily  and  humbly  learn 
my  lesson;  and  I  supposed  myself  no  longer  subject  to  your 
call  when  I  saw  this  house." 

Having  thus  explained  how  he  happened  in,  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  what  he  had  heard. 

"I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  lessons  we  have 
heard.  To  many — to  those  last  spoken — I  have  found  so 
much  in  accord  with  my  own  thought,  that  I  have  little  left 
to  say." 

Such  was  the  halting  preamble  of  the  address  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  Abou  Ben  Adhem  of 
the  Free  Religious  Association,  whose  name  leads  all 
the  rest. 

No  one  but  Emerson  was  surprised  that  so  many 
people  should  have  expressed  ideas  with  which  he 
was  in  accord,  for  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  had  been  planting  these  thoughts  in  their 
minds.  The  only  wonder  was  that  so  many  seed 
thoughts  had  come  up  true  to  kind. 

The  fact  js  that  the  ideas  expressed  were  those 
with  which  Emerson  had  long  been  keeping  company, 
but  he  was  a  little  bewildered  at  finding  them  organ- 
ized in  an  Association,  with  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  Secretary-Treasurer.  For  Emerson's  talents  did 
not  lie  in  organization. 

Emerson  approved  of  all  kinds  of  societies.  They 
were  things  he  was  glad  to  have  people  belong  to — 
that  is,  other  people.  For  himself,  he  liked  to  express 
his  sympathy,  and  then  slip  out  without  disturbing 
the  meeting. 

In  his  essay  on  New  England  Reformers,  he  makes 
his  confession: 

"These  new  associations  are  composed  of  men  and  women 
of  superior  talents  and  sentiments.  Yet  it  may  be  easily  ques- 
tioned whether  such  a  community  will  draw  except  at  its 
beginning  the  able  and  the  good.  .  .  .  Friendship  and 
association,  yes,  excellent.  But  remember  that  no  society  can 
be  so  large  as  one  man.  He  in  his  friendship,  in  his  natural 
and  momentary  associations,  doubles  or  multiplies  himself, 
but  in  the  hour  in  which  he  mortgages  himself  to  two  or 
twenty  he  dwarfs  himself  below  the  stature  of  one." 

Emerson  preferred  the  natural  and  momentary  ex- 
pression of  personal  thought  to  a  resolution  carried 
by  unanimous  vote. 

A  natural  non-conformist,  he  had  been  amused  by 
many  of  the  attempts  which  his  fellow  non-conform- 
ists had  made  to  get  together  to  form  what  Lowell 
described  as  "a  general  union  of  total  dissent." 

In  1844,  in  the  golden  age  of  individualistic  attempts 


at  altruistic  org^mization,  he  wrote  of  the  asseml)lil 
"composed  of  altruists,  of  seekers,  of  all  the  soldiery  I 
dissent  meeting  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  the  "Sei 
bath,  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  Church.  In  these  movl 
ments  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  discontent  th' 
begot  in  the  movers.  The  spirit  of  protest  and  detachnie' 
drove  the  members  of  these  conventions  to  bear  testinio 
against  the  Church  and  immediately  after  to  declare  tin 
discontent  with  these  conventions,  their  independence  of  thi 
colleagues,  and  their  impatience  of  the  methods  whereby  th'i 
were  working.  They  defied  each  other  like  a  congress  > 
Kmgs."  : 

About  the  same  time  he  put  this  sentence  in  his  noti 
book  without  note  or  comment.  "Mamma,"  said  t! 
child,  "they  have  begun  again."  Evidently  the  chik 
remark  suggested  the  feeling  which  he  had  after  liste 
ing  to  another  company  of  New  England  reformei 

The  fact  that  he  admired  them,  and  encourage 
them,  and  believed  that  they  were  necessary  to  t: 
progress  of  mankind,  did  not  prevent  him  from  beii 
glad  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  listen  to  them  ;i 
the  time.  He  took  comfort  in  the  words  of  Swedej 
borg:  "There  are  some  angels  who  do  not  live  col 
sociated,  but  separate,  house  to  house."  The  thoug 
of  these  separate  houses  made  the  heaven  of  Phila 
thropy  more  attractive  to  him.  And  if  he  might  1 
allowed  to  put  a  fence  around  his  house  to  separa 
him  from  his  neighboring  philanthropist, — why  all  tl 
better. 

His  characteristic  attitude  was  that  of  kindly,  syr 
pathetic  elusiveness.  He  liked  to  encourage  othe 
to  do  some  things  which  he  was  not  willing  to  ( 
himself. 

I  like  a  church,  I  like  a  cowl, 

I  love  the  prophet  of  the  soul, 

And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 

Fall  like  sweet  strains  and  holy  smiles. 

But  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 

Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 
Though  Emerson  came  of  a  line  of  Puritan  preac 
ers,  and  though  he  had  himself  been  for  a  time  a  pa 
ish  minister,  he  had  not  in  him  the  making  of  a  go( 
ecclesiastic.  It  was  not  because  he  did  not  belie- 
in  religion,  nor  because  he  did  not  believe  in  religio- 
organization.  Nor  was  it  any  objection  to  creeds  ' 
rituals  as  such. 

It  lay  in  his  conception  of  religion  as  universal  ai 
natural.  He  believed  not  only  in  the  church  invisibi 
but  in  all  the  churches  visible  that  there  happened 
be.  It  was  the  nature  of  invisible  power  to  emerj: 
into  visibility.  He  accepted  the  religious  world  as  1 
accepted  the  world  of  physical  forms.  They  we 
both  manifestations  of  a  divine  power. 

An  energy  that  searches  through 

From  chaos  to  the  dawning  morrow 

Step  by  step  lifts  bad  to  good 

Without  halting,  without  rest, 

Lifting  better  up  to  best. 

In  this  way  he  looked  upon  religion.  It  was  a  pai 
of  Natural  History.  All  special  forms  of  worshi 
mystical  experiences,  ethical  systems,  were  revelatioi 
of  a  spiritual  energy.  The  spiritual  life  was  orga]; 
izing  itself  according  to  its  own  laws. 

A  divine  improvisation 

From  the  heart  of  God  proceeds. 

A  single  will,  a  million  deeds. 

To  one  who  looked  upon  the  flowering  of  religic 
as  a  natural  process,  the  exclusive  claims  of  particul: 
churches  seemed  altogether  without  foundation.  Thei 
was  no  inherent  rightness  or  wrongness  in  these  naij 
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iral  diversities.  "All  forms  are  fugitive ;  substances 
mrvive."  Creeds  and  rituals,  synagogues  and  tem- 
:)les  had  their  natural  history ;  they  grew  out  of  the 
leeds  of  the  worshippers. 

Knowest  thou  what  wove  yon  wood  bird's  nest 
Of  leaves  and  feathers  from  its  breast, 
Or  how  the  fish  outbuilt  her  shell 
Painting  with  morn  each  annual  cell. 
Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles. 

It  is  evident  that  if  religion  organizes  itself  in  this 
'ashion  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  greatly  to  im- 
)ose  our  particular  forms  on  those  to  whom  they  are 
lot  congenial.  Emerson  was  content  with  Saadi  to 
illow  "the  sons  of  contradiction"  to  go  their  own  way, 
vhile  he  sat  in  the  sunshine. 

Denounce  who  will,  who  will  deny, 
And  pile  the  hills  to  scale  the  sky. 
Let  theist,  atheist,  pantheist 
Define  and  wrangle  how  they  list, 
Fierce  conserver,  fierce  destroyer. 
Be  thou  joy  giver  and  enjoyer. 

It  is  when  we  realize  most  fully  the  essentially  soli- 
ary  character  of  Emerson's  genius,  that  we  most  ap- 
)reciate  the  note  which  he  strikes  in  his  addresses  to 
he  Free  Religious  Association.  For  in  these  he  takes 
ssociated  effort  seriously.  The  Civil  War  had  pro- 
oundly  influenced  men's  thoughts.  The  busy  and 
elf-conscious  Utopianism  which. had  at  once  allured 
lim  and  amused  him  in  the  40's  and  the  50's  had 
iven  way  to  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  60's. 
'eople  were  not  thinking  any  longer  in  terms  of  the 
ndividual.  For  four  years  the  very  existence  of  the 
lation  had  been  at  stake.  The  emphasis  had  not  been 
m  personal  freedom,  but  on  loyalty  to  the  Union 
hrough  which  freedom  might  be  preserved. 

As  we  go  back  to  Emerson's  address,  we  find  that 
iter  his  halting  introduction  he  warms  to  his  theme, 
le  speaks  not  as  a  "conie-outer"  to  "come-outers," 
lut  as  one  who  feels  the  need  of  co-operative  effort, 
le  alludes  to  the  "soul  of  the  late  war."  He  is  not 
3oking  forward  to  a  new  liberal  cult.  He  accepts 
he  call  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  as  "an  in- 
itation  to  all  religious  men,  whatever  their  connec- 
ions,  whatever  their  specialties,  in  whatever  relation 
hey  stand  to  the  Christian  Church,  to  unite  in  a  move- 
ment to  benefit  men  under  the  sanction  of  religion." 

Such  a  union  was  not  to  be  one  of  churches  only, 
ut  of  all  philanthropic  and  ethical  institutions.  He 
particularly  mentioned  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

"I  wish  that  the  various  beneficent  institutions  which  are 
pringing  up  like  joyful  plants  of  wholesomeness  all  over  the 
ountry  should  all  be  remembered  as  within  the  sphere  of 
lis  committee — almost  all  of  them  are  represented  here — 
nd  that  within  this  little  band  shall  grow  friendship.  The 
iterests  that  grow  out  of  a  meeting  like  this  should  bind  us 
ath  new  strength  to  the  old  eternal  duties." 

He  criticizes  the  existing  churches  not  for  their 
formations,  but  for  their  negations.  "The  church  is 
ot  large  enough  for  the  man."  The  time  has  come 
D  disassociate  the  church  from  "the  mortifying  pu- 
rilities  that  abound  in  religious  history"  and  to  learn 
lat  "only  on  the  basis  of  active  duty,  worship  finds 
:s  expression." 

In  his  address  at  the  second  annual  meeting,  Emer- 
on  makes  a  simple  statement  of  his  own  faith. 

'I  have  no  wish  to  proselyte  any  reluctant  mind,  nor  have 

any  impulse  to  intrude  on  those  whose  ways  of  thinking 
lifer  from  mine,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  the  simple  founda- 
pns  of  my  belief :— that  the  author  of  Nature  has  not  left 
imself  without  a  witness  in  any  sane  mind;  that  the  moral 


sentiment  speaks  to  every  man  the  law  after  which  the  Uni- 
verse was  made;  that  we  find  parity,  identity  of  design 
through  Nature,  and  benefit  to  be  the  uniform  aim;  that  there 
is  a  force  always  at  work  to  make  the  best  better  and  worst 
good." 

"Religion  is  that  which  teaches  the  man  to  go  alone,  not  to 
hang  on  the  world  as  a  pensioner,  a  permitted  person,  but  an 
adult,  searching  soul,  brave  to  assist  or  resist  a  world." 

"We  want  all  the  aids  to  our  moral  training.  We  cannot 
spare  the  vision  nor  the  virtues  of  the  Saints,  but  let  it  be  by 
pure  sympathy  and  not  with  any  personal  or  official  claim." 

As  for  the  differences  between  the  various  forms 
of  historic  faith,  Emerson  would  rejoice  in  them  all. 

"I  find  something  stingy  in  the  unwitting  and  disparaging 
admissions  of  these  foreign  opinions — opinions  from  all  parts 
of  the  world — by  our  Churchmen  as  if  only  to  enhance  by 
their  dimness  the  superior  light  of  Christianity." 

"I  hail  with  delight  as  showing  the  riches  of  my  brother, 
my  fellow  soul  who  could  thus  think  and  thus  greatly  feel. 
Zealots  eagerly  fasten  their  eyes  on  the  differences  between 
their  creed  and  yours,  but  the  charm  of  the  study  is  in  finding 
the  agreements,  the  identities  in  all  the  religions  of  men." 

Today  when  the  Free  Religious  Association  con- 
fronts the  problems  of  the  new  day,  it  cannot  do  better 
than  to  renew  its  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  Em- 
erson— a  spirit  buoyant,  bold,  free  and  reverent  in 
regard  to  the  eternal  things.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
share  his  sympathy  with  the  religions  which  have  or- 
ganized themselves  unconsciously,  and  to  share  his 
belief  that  when  religion  has  freed  itself  from  its 
earlier  superstitions,  it  is  able  to  organize  itself  still 
more  beautifully  and  efficiently  according  to  the  rules 
of  reason.    He  said  to  this  Association : 

"I  am  glad  to  believe  that  society  contains  a  class  of  humble 
souls  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  religion  that  does  not  de- 
grade ;  who  think  it  the  highest  worship  to  expect  of  Heaven 
the  most  and  the  best ;  who  do  not  wonder  that  there  was  a 
Christ,  but  that  there  were  not  a  thousand,  who  conceived 
an  infinite  hope  for  mankind;  who  believe  that  the  history  of 
Jesus  is  the  history  of  every  man  written  large." 


Another  to  Be  Counted 


Dear  Editor : 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Unity  for  some 
two  vears  at  our  Public  Library.  I  now  rise  to  the 
occasion  of  becoming  a  subscriber  and  a  member  of 
the  Free  Religious  Association.  Out  West  we  are 
almost  lost.  The  spirit  of  Unity,  however,  is  not 
lost. 

There  are  a  number  of  Unitarian  ministers  on  this 
coast  whose  names  ought  to  be  with  "those  willing  to 
be  coimted."  Place  mine  there.  Somehow  I  am  a  poor 
beginner  in  the  work.  Have  preached  for  over  four 
years  and  a  half  but  only  six  or  eight  times  in  a  church 
building.  Have  been  holding  on  to  this  western  out- 
post. Did  not  want  my  name  to  be  the  first  west  of 
the  ]\Iississippi,  lest  it  make  the  West  seem  a  little 
backward.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  men  in  the  churches 
out  here  and  very  much  of  your  mind.  A  letter  from 
one  of  the  best  souls  God  ever  gave  breath  reveals 
how  many  conscientious  men  we  have. 

Best  wishes  to  you.  JNIay  the  sacredness  of  your 
work  dawn  upon  all  thinking  men  and  women. 

"Love  of  Battle-Torn  Peoples"  is  a  real  gospel  of 
love.    It  is  good  news. 

Sincerely, 

Stockton,  Cal.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 


Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society. 

— Milton. 
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Thursday,  July  ^ 


How  I  Became  Interested  in  the  Immigrant 


(See  Editorial,  page  292.) 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  immigrant  in  Chi- 
cago, where  my  husband  owned  a  large  Italian  tene- 
ment. I  drifted  into  Hull  House,  as  do  most  Chicago 
women  when  they  begin  to  want  to  help  other  people, 
and  got  quite  interested  in  the  work  there  among  the 
foreign  population.  One  day  it  suddenly  dawned  on 
me  that  I  had  a  foreign  population  of  my  own  right 
under  my  nose  in  my  town  tenement,  and  the  place 
for  me  was  among  my  own  immigrant  tenements.  I 
didn't  care  for  that  tenement's  condition  at  all  when 
I  became  acquainted  with  it.  I  got  my  husband  to  let 
me  take  entire  charge  of  it.  I  collected  all  the  rents, 
attended  to  all  the  repairs,  looked  after  the  welfare  of 
my  people,  and  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in  their 
affairs.  And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  didn't 
go  in  for  any  "reforming"  of  my  tenants.  I  did  not 
take  myself  as  the  arbiter  of  their  moral  destiny.  I 
just  liked  them  and  wanted  to  help  them  where  I 
could,  and  felt  a  human  interest  in  everything  they  did. 

Our  tenement  was  down  in  the  First  Ward,  the  habi- 
tat of  the  Gray  Wolves  ;  Hinkey-Dink  and  Bath-House 
John  and  Annie  Carlo,  Queen  of  the  Italians,  were 
all  confreres  of  mine.  We  all  worked  together,  for 
in  spite  of  their  many  shortcomings  Hinkey-Dink  arid 
Bath-House  John  were  good  to  the  immigrants  in 
many  ways ;  they  looked  after  them  when  they  landed 
and  helped  them  to  jobs  and  took  care  of  them  when 
they  were  sick.  Annie  Carlo,  who  was  called  the 
Queen  of  the  Italians,  was  my  right-hand  woman. 
She  was  quite  a  political  factor  in  those  days ;  she 
knew  her  people  and  how  they  could  best  be  reached. 
I  made  one  of  the  tenements  into  a  hall  and  put  in 
a  piano,  and  we  used  to  give  entertainments  and  had 
our  social  times  there.  Every  Christmas  we  had  a 
Christmas  tree.  I  ran  the  tenement  for  eight  years, 
giving  it  my  personal  supervision  and  becoming  more 
interested  in  the,  immigrant  all  the  time. 

So  perhaps  it  was  natural  for  me  to  identify  myself 
with  the  interests  of  the  foreigners  in  the  field  of 
Americanization  when  the  Boston  Equal  Sufl^rage  As- 
sociation issued  its  plan  for  war  rehef. 

"Will  you  tell  how  you  were  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  such  a  large  number  of  foreigners  through  your 
Boston  Equal  Suffrage  Association?  Would  your 
methods  in  Boston  be  applicable  generally?" 

W'hy  not?  The  Swede  is  a  Swede  whether  he  lives 
in  Boston  or  New  York,  the  Italian  is  an  Italian 
whether  he  lives  in  Washington  or  Sacramento.  We 
got  in  touch  with  our  foreign  population  by  trying  to 
get  their  point  of  view  before  we  tried  to  make  them 
get  ours.  And  right  here  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
on  the  foreignization  of  Americans.  We  don't  try  to 
understand  the  art  and  poetry  of  the  Italian  nature, 
the  psychology  of  the  Russian,  the  simple  virtues  of 
the  Scandinavian.  No,  we  want  them  to  ,turn  right 
in  and  be  Americans.  But  let  me  tell  you,  there  is 
more  poetry  and  beauty  in  the  life  of  the  Italian  settle- 
ment of  Boston  than  there  is  in  all  the  Back  Bay 
neighborhood  and  the  Newtons  combined. 

Well,  we  got  the  Italians  interested  through  their 
schools.  The  head  of  the  Elliot  School  of  Boston  is 
an  Italian,  also  a  suffragist.  Through  the  introduc- 
tions he  gave  our  organizers  we  secured  a  committee 
to  plan  the  Italian  meetings.   At  the  first  one  the  hall 


was  decorated  by  Italians  with  the  Italian  colors,  th 
American  flag  on  one  side  of  the  platform,  the  Italia 
flag  on  the  other.  The  school  orchestra  furnished  th 
music,  Italian  singers  sang  Italian  songs.  The  speal< 
ing  was  in  Italian.  At  one  point  in  the  program  th 
young  girls  who  had  assisted  in  decorating  the  ha 
and  working  up  our  audiences  came  in  in  native  co 
tume  and  danced  the  tarantella.  Fifteen  minutes  b( 
'  fore  the  time  for  the  meeting  the  doors  had  to 
closed.  The  hall  was  packed  with  young  Italian  me 
The  meeting  was  enthusiastic  and  the  discussion  vet 
earnest.  One  fiery  young  Italian  objected  to  wome 
having  the  vote  because  if  they  had  the  vote  "the 
would  no  longer  be  good  mothers  and  take  care  c 
the  babies  and  children."  That  has  given  us  our  ch 
for  our  next  Italian  meeting.  We  are  going  to  featui 
babies.  Suffragists  are  going  to  show  how  to  fee 
them,  how  to  take  care  of  them,  how  to  protect  thei 
during  the  summer  heat.  We  are  going  to  distribuffi 
literature  on  how  to  care  for  babies,  printed  in  Italia 
and  we  shall  show  on  the  screen  mothers  and  babii 
in  various  attractive  iways.  We  find  the  screen  is 
great  educator  and  very  popular.  All  the  foreigne 
like  pictures. 

Our  next  meeting  was  held  in  a  ward  where  the  po] 
ulation  was  composed  mainly  of  Russian  Jews.  W 
used  the  steropticon  and  featured  the  Russian  rev 
lution.  We  showed  pictures  of  Russia,  scened  in  Mo 
cow  and  Petrograd,  and  then  we  proceeded  to  c 
own  country,  showing  the  beautiful  scenery  of  tl 
great  West,  where  women  have  the  vote,  put  in  oi  f  ( 
facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  woman  suffrage,  at 
closed  with  a  tribute  to  the  great  suffragist  of  ll 
hour.  President  Wilson.  His  picture  was  thrown  c 
the  screen,  with  scenes  of  the  White  House  and  t 
Capitol,  and  the  pictures  closed  with  one  of  our  ov 
flag.  The  discussion  which  followed  dealt  with  t 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  necessity  of  women  havii 
a  voice  in  the  government  if  there  is  to  be  proper  fo<i 
regulation.  The  follow-up  work  among  the  Russi: 
Jews  is  to  be  through  furnishing  opportunities  f 
squads  of  these  wotnen  who  are  already  schooled 
field  work  to  secure  plots  for  gardens. 

Our  third  meeting  was  a  Scandinavian  meetir|!»  i 
held  at  the  Boston  Equal  Suffrage  Headquarters, 
stereopticon  lecture  was  given,  with  scenes  from  Ncjl  i 
way,  Finland,  Iceland  and  Denmark. .  In  greeting  tF  t 
Scandinavians  our  lecturer  acknowledged  the  debt 
gratitude  of  the  women  of  the  whole  world  to  Scai 
dinavia  for  its  pioneer  work  in  woman  suffrage. 

The  district  plan  of  organization  of  the  Natioi 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  makes  it  p( 
sible  for  American  suffragists  to  carry  on  an  org 
ized  Americanization  movement  extending  from  t 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  My  new  committee's  answer 
the  call  to  the  colors  lies  in  giving  the  word  "Americ?i 
ization"  a  new  and  definite  meaning,  and  suffragi 
can  render  no  more  needed  patriotic  service  than 
break  down  the  wall  which  separates  the  native-ba 
American  from  the  immigrant  alien,  and  establish 
common  ground  in  which  mutual  respect,  appreciati 
and  confidence  may  germinate  and  grow.  Presidet 
Wilson  in  his  message  to  Congress  said :  "We  are 
composite  and  cosmopolitan  people.    We  are  a  peo; 
of  many  bloods."    We  must  also  be  a  united  peof 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Bagley 

From  The  Woman  Citizen,  June  2,  1917. 
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UNITY  »7 


The  Logic  of  Tippoo  Na  Gai 

Tippoo  Na  Gai  sat  in  the  sun  and  baked  himself. 
His  regiment  was  to  leave  that  night  to  go  and  fight 
the  enemy  of  the  Great  White  Father.  Therefore 
Tippoo  Na  Gai  sat  and  dreamed  of  the  lovely  Koro 
Koro,  the  daughter  of  Kuniakari.  When  the  war  was 
over  Tippoo  Na  Gai  would  return  with  ten  gold  pieces. 
He  would  buy  himself  two  cows  and  he  would  buy 
himself  his  desired  wife.  All  would  be  well  with  the 
world  and  Tippo  Na  Gai  would  be  happy. 

Tippo  Na  Gai  got  up  and  went  to  the  church,  which 
was  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  barracks.  He  loved 
the  church.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot.  It  smelled  of 
strange  odors  like  the  forest  after  the  rainfall  of  early 
spring.  There  was  a  window  in  the  church  which 
looked  like  a  sunset,  only  it  was  more  beautiful.  In- 
side the  church  lived  Father  Jerome.  He  loved  his 
black  children  and  often  told  them  about  Heaven. 
Tippoo  Na  Gai  and  the  other  soldiers  would  all  go  to 
Heaven,  only  they  must  not  fight  and  they  must  not 
drink  evil  liquor  and  they  must  not  steal  the  wives  of 
the  merchants  in  town  and  they  must  love  each  other. 
For  they  were  all  children  of  One  Father  who  lived 
far  beyond  the  mountains  of  Wayad'uga 

"Father,"  said  Tippoo  Na  Gai,  "I  must  leave  you.  I 
am  a  soldier  and  I  must  now  go  and  fight  the  enemy." 

"My  son,"  Father  Jerome  answered,  "thou  must  be 
brave  and  fight  well  and  kill  thine  enemy." 

"But  Father,  hast  thou  not  taught  me  to  love  mine 
enemy  like  my  own  brother  for  all  these  many  years?" 

"Indeed,  so  I  have  and  my  heart  is  glad  that  thou 
hast  learned  this  lesson." 

"Then,"  asked  Tippoo  Na  Gai,  "why  must  I  kill 
mine  enemy  and  not  love  him  like  my  brother?" 

"My  son,"  Father  Jerome  said,  "thovt  dost  not  un- 
derstand these  things  as  well  as  thy  brother  the  white 
man.  Thine  enemy  is  an  evil  man.  Thou  must  kill 
him  and  gain  Paradise." 

Tippoo  Na  Gai  kneeled  before  the  priest.  "My 
Father,"  be  begged,  "bless  me.  I  shall  be  a  good  sol- 
dier. I  shall  kill  mine  enemy  and  I  shall  come  back 
with  much  glory." 

That  night  Tippoo  Na  Gai  together  with  four  thou- 
sand other  men  was  packed  in  open  cattle-trucks.  The 
next  day  a  fleet  of  gray  vessels  took  them  on  board. 
Four  days  later  the  soldiers  were  landed  in  a  strange 
and  cold  harbor.  During  two  months  they,  lived  among 
unfamiliar  people.  Then  they  were  hastened  to  the 
front.  And  for  ten  days  they  lived  in  a  small  ditch 
filled  with  slime  and  mud  and  the  smell  of  decaying 
flesh. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  word  went 
round  that  there  was  to  be  a  charge.  The  men  were 
told  to  rest  and  sleep.  One  hour  before  noon"  the 
guns  broke  loose.  The  shells  shrieked  and  hissed  and  it 
sounded  as  if  the  air  and  the  earth  were  whipped  with 
iron  scourges.  At  five  o'clock  the  guns  stopped.  The 
Colonel  who  knew  and  loved  his  men  spoke  to  those 
who  were  nearest.  He  used  little  endearing  words  as 
if  he  were  addressing  his  own  children. 

"Courage,  my  little  ones.  Courage.  A  few  minutes 
more  and  we  shall  be  out  in  the  open.  There  will  be 
glory  for  all  of  us.  Be  brave,  my  children.  Kill  the 
enemy.  Now  ready  -  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  Two 
.  .  .  three,"  and  at  the  head  of  his  men  he  rushed- 
toward  the  enemy. 


Tippoo  Na  Gai  was  the  first  to  follow.  A  bullet  hit 
the  Colonel  in  the  jaw.  The  blood  spurted  out  of  the 
wound  and  dripped  on  Tippoo  Na  Gai's  uplifted  left 
hand.  Wild  with  rage,  like  a  tiger  whose  mate  has 
been  killed,  he  jumped  into  the  German  trench.  With 
a  violent  thrust  he  pinned  the  first  soldier  he  saw 
against  the  wooden  support  of  a  dugout  door.  The 
man  shrieked.  He  was  not  dead.  There  was  a  terrible 
explosion.  Something  hit  Toppoo  Na  Gai  in  the  back. 
He  fell  to  his  knees  and  his  hands  groped  in  a  world 
suddenly  turned  dark.  "I  have  killed  mine  enemy,"  he 
whispered.    Then  he  fainted. 

When  Tippoo  Na  Gai  came  to,  he  was  propped  up 
b}^  many  white  pillows  in  a  small  white  bed — one  of  a 
long  row  of  other  white  cots.  A  woman  came  to  him. 
Tippoo  Na  Gai  knew  who  she  was.  She  was  one  of 
God's  angels  sent  to  Earth  to  tend  the  fallen  heroes. 

"You  must  be  very  still,"  she  said. 
'   "Am  I  hurt  badly?"  asked  Tippoo  Na  Gai. 

"Quite  badly,  but  you  will  be  well  again  if  you  will 
be  very  still." 

Tippoo  Na  Gai  was  very  weak.  He  smiled  and  the 
angel  from  Heaven  smiled  back  at  him. 

"I  am  a  good  soldier  and  I  have  killed  mine  enemy." 

"You  are  a  very  brave  soldier,  and  may  God  have 
mercy  upon  all  your  enemies." 

Two  days  later  Tippoo  Na  Gai  was  allowed  to  sit  up 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Now  he  could  look  at  the  men  in 
the  other  cots.  On  his  left  was  a  soldier  whose  face 
was  bandaged.  Tippoo  Na  Gai  could  not  see  who  he 
was.  On  his  right  lay  a  figure  very  white  and  very 
still.  In  some  way  it  looked  familiar.  The  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  at  last  they  met  those  of  the  dark  sol- 
dier by  his  side. 

"Sister,"  Tippoo  Na  Gai  called,  "who  is  that?" 

The  Sister  came.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"You  must  be  very  quiet."  she  told  him.  "That  man 
will  do  you  no  harm.  He  is  one  of  our  enemies,  and 
he  was  very  badly  wounded." 

"Will  he  die?" 

"No,  he  will  live,  but  we  must  be  very  careful." 
For  the  second  time  in  his  life  Tippoo  Na  Gai  had 
fainted. 

For  several  days  Tippoo  Na  Gai  was  delirious. 
Often  he  wept.  He  wanted  to  die.  He  had  not  been 
a  good  soldier.  He  had  been  told  to  kill  his  enemy. 
His  enemy  was  alive.  Tippoo  Na  Gai  had  not  done 
his  duty. 

Then  one  night,  when  the  air  was  full  of  the  tender 
warmth  of  summer  Tippoo  Na  Gai  saw  his  chance. 
The  nurse  was  at  work  in  another  corner  of  the  large 
ward.  Silently  the  wounded  man  slid  out  of  his  bed. 
One  step  brought  him  to  the  cot  of  his  neighbor.  A 
sudden  pressure  of  two  thumbs  upon  a  bare  throat, 
a  violent  upheaving  of  a  heavy  body,  and  the  enemy 
of  Tippoo  Na  Gai  fell  back-  dead. 

One  of  the  other  sick  men  shrieked.  The  nurse 
rushed  forward.  She  found  a  black  soldier  with  the 
trusting  eyes  of  a  child  leaning  with  one  hand  upon 
the  chest  of  his  victim. 

"I  am  a  good  soldier  now,"  he  said,  his  voice  full  of 
triumph.  "I  am  a  good  soldier.  I  have  killed  mine 
enemy." 

It  took  a  court-martial  just  ten  minutes  to  condemn 
to  death  the  corporal  of  the  second  native  regiment, 
named  Tippoo  Na  Gai,  who  had  been  born  on  the 
mountainside  of  Wayad'uga.     He  had  been  found 
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guilty  of  "wilful  murder."  The  senteuce  was  to  be 
carried  out  at  once.  Tippoo  Na  Gai  asked  that  he 
might  address  his  judges.    His  request  was  granted. 

"Great  Master,"  he  said  and  bowed  low  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court,  "Great  Master,  vou  told  me  once  to 
be  a  good  soldier  and  kill  mine  enemy." 

The  Court  solemnly  bowed  its  head.    "So  we  did." 

"Great  Master,  do  you  kill  me  now  because  I  did 
what  I  was  told  to  do?" 

Even  when  the  bullets  hit  his  breast  Tippo  Na  Gai 
sti  l  mumbled,  "I  do  not  understand  the  wavs  of  the 
\\  hite  Man."— //^-w^/r/^  JVnien,  Van  Loon,  in  The 
New  Republic. 


Charles  Lamb 


The  Cult  of  Hate 


\\  e  kne\v  it  was  inevitable ;  war  mutilates  souls  as 
well  as  bodies.  But  we  did  not  suppose  that  a  well 
known  trustee  of  the  American  Defense  League  would 
boldly  sign  his  name  to  a  plea  for  hate,  not  only  of 
the  sm  but  of  the  war-crazed,  pitiable  beings  who 
have  committed  it.  This  trustee  asks :  "Shall  we  not 
hate  the  venomous  Prussians  .  .  .  who  carry  in  their 
pockets  the  hands  of  little  children?  (See  Belgian 
Official  Report.)"  If  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  the 
photographs  which  we  have  seen  of  the  wretched  little 
black  children  in  the  rubber  district  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  whose  handless  wrists  were  pictured  and  the 
copies  sent  broadcast,  how  is  it  that  in  nearlv  three 
years  time  not  a  newspaper  has  been  entefprisine 
enough  to  photograph  a  single  victim  of  German  atro- 
cities who  IS  minus  hands?  One  would  think  that 
nothing  would  be  more  serviceable  to  a  recruiting  offi- 
cer could  such  a  photograph  be  made. 

When  the  leading  member  of  the  Boston  orchestra 
returned  from  Germany  some  months  after  war  be- 
gan, he  was_  reported  to  have  said  that  several  of  his 
wounded  fnends  had  had  their  eyes  picked  out  by 
Belgian  women.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  know 
not,  but  a  prominent  Belgian  told  me  that  his  people 
had  also  committed  atrocities.  An  American  woman 
who  traveled  last  summer  through  East  Prussia  told 
me  ,of  the  monstrous  cruelties  by  the  Russians  never 
reported  in  the  American  press ;  among  them  was  the 
shutting  up  of  two  hundred  people  in  a  barn  which 
was  not  opened  until  they  had  starved  to  death. 

Within  a  few  weeks  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens at  Alemphis  assembled  to  gloat  over  the  agony 
of  a  negro,  burned  in  a  steel  cage  after  his  ears  and 
toot  had  been  cut  off.  Such  Apache  ferocity  has 
never  been  equalled  in  Christendom  except  in  similar 
previous  incidents  which  have  shamed  us  before  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  hate  the  wicked,  let  us  be  con- 
sistent and  hate  them  all,  especiallv  those  who  have 
dragged  our  own  honor  in  the  dust  and  made  us  a 
byword  for  crime  among  the  nations. 

We  may  be  entering  on  a  long  war.  The  vilest 
product  of  it  will  not  be  graft,  nor  loot,  nor  piles  of 
mangled  corpses.  It  will  be  the  cult  of  hate  which 
will  poison  our  souls  if  we  dare  let  it  enter.  Germany 
has  now  forbidden  in  the  schools  Lissauer's  hymn  of 
hate;  she  discovered  what  a  harvest  she  would  reap. 
For  the  sake  of  our  own  souls  and  of  our  little  chil- 
dren, let  us  scorn  to  hate. 

Boston,  Mass.  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 


Charles  Lamb  was  a  Londoner.    He  was  born  in 
Crown  Office  Row  in  the  Temple  in  the  year  1775 
and  died  at  Edmonton  in  1834.    He  was  educated  at 
Christ  s  Hospital,  the  old  blue-coat  school  in  New- 
gate street,  where  he  gained  his  acquaintance  with  the- 
Greek  and  Latin  classical  writers.    In  later  life  he 
^'i'S^"^  student  of  the  English  classics,  the 
Rehgio  Medici"  being  one  of  his  especial  favorites 
Among  Lamb's  schoolfellows,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge stands  out  conspicuously,  and  the  two  authors 
remamed  hrm  friends  through  life.    In  his  essay  on 
Christ  s  Hospital  Five-and-Thirtv  Years  Ago"  the 
following  passage  refers  to  Colendge— "Come  back 
into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day-spring  of 
thy  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee 
—the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned— Samual  Taylor  Cole- 
ndge—Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard !— How  have  I 
seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  cloisters  stand  still 
mtranced  with  admiration  (while  he  weighed  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the 
young  Mirandola),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy  deep 
and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of  Jamblichus 
or  Plotmus  (for  even  in  those  years  thou  waxedst 
not  pale  at  such  philosophic  draughts),  or  reciting 
Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar— while  the  walls  of  the 
old  Grey  Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  in- 
spired  chanty-boy !— Many   were   the  'wit-combats' 
(to  dally  awhile  with  the  words  of  old  Fuller)  be- 
tween him  and  C.  V.  LeG-  'which  two  I  behold 
like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man  of 
war;  Master  Coleridge,  like  the  former,  was  built  far 
higher  in  learning,  solid,  but  slow  in  his  perform- 
^"f V-  X-  \  '  ^'^^  ^^"^  ^ngWsh  man  of  war,  lesser 
in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides 
tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention." 

Charles  Lamb's  business  life  was  spent  in  the  office 
of  the  East  India  Company,  where  in  course  of  vears 
he  attained  a  position  that  provided  him  with  a"  con- 
siderable income.  His  literary  work  was  produced 
by  way  of  relaxation.   The  "Tales  from  Shakespeare" 

T.f^r"!^''"  "^'^^  ^^'P  of  his  sister.  The  charm 
ot  1  he  Essays  of  Elia,"  is  universally  acknowledged 
and  Rosamund  Gray"  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathos' 
t^ or  humor  one  may  select  the  description  of  the  typi- 
cal Scotsman  in  the  essay  on  "Imperfect  Sympathies  " 
It  IS  impossible  to  do  justice  to  an  author  Hke  Lamb 
by  extracts,  but  the  following  must  serve  •  "You  are 
never  admitted  to  see  his  ideas  in  their  growth— if  in- 
deed they  do  grow,  and  are  not  rather  put  together 
upon  principles  of  clock-work.  You  never  catch  his 
mind  in  an  undress.  He  never  hints  or  suggests  any- 
thing, but  unlades  his  stock  of  ideas  in  perfect  order 
and  completeness.  He  brings  his  total  wealth  into 
company,  and  gravely  unpacks  it.  His  riches  are  al- 
ways about  him.  He  never  stoops  to  catch  a  glittering 
something  m  your  presence  to  share  it  with  you,  be- 
fore he  quite  knows  whether  it  be  true  touch  or  not. 

•  .    .    His  understanding  is  always  at  its  meridian. 

•  •  .  Is  he  orthodox— he  has  no  doubts.  Is  he 
an  infidel — he  has  none  either.  .  .  .  They  do  in- 
deed appear  to  have  such  a  love  of  truth 
that  all  truth  becomes  equally  valuable,  whether  the 
proposition  that  contains  it  be  new  or  old,  disputed, 
or  such  as  is  impossible  to  become  a  subject  of  dis- 
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putation.  I  was  present  not  long  since  at  a  party  of 
North  Britons,  where  a  son  of  Burns  was  expected ; 
and  happened  to  drop  a  silly  expression  (in  my  South 
British  way),  that  I  wished  it  were  the  father  instead 
of  the  son — when  four  of  them  started  up  at  once  to 
inform  me,  that  'that  was  impossible  because  he  was 
dead.'  An  impracticable  wish,  it  seems,  was  more 
than  they  could  conceive." 

On  one  occasion,  when  books  were  the  topic  of  con- 
versation, Lamb  pronunced  "John  Buncle"  to  be 
healthy,  whereupon  a  Scotchman,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  remarked  that  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
understand  how  a  book  could  properly  be  said  to  enjoy 
either  good  or  bad  health.  Thomas  Carlyle  occasion- 
ally met  Lamb  during  the  Londoner's  last  years,  and 
showed  himself  a  typical  Scot  in  his  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  southern  man  of  letters.  Carlyle's  humor 
was  of  the  grim  and  somewhat  forbidding  kind,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Lamb's  conversational  wit- 
ticisms were  frequently  very  trivial,  and  moreover  his 
convivial  excesses  were  an  abomination  to  the  stern 
Caledonian. 

In  his  last  years  at  the  office  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Lamb  was  allowed  considerable  liberty.  One 
morning  when  he  was  particularly  late  in  arriving,  his 
senior  said  to  him,  "You  come  very  late  in  the  morn- 
ing Mr.  Lamb."  "Yes,"  answered  Lamb  with  twink- 
ling eyes,  "but  you  see  I  make  up  for  it  by  leaving 
early  in  the  afternoon."  Lamb  retired  from  the  office 
with  a  pension  at  the  age  of  fifty.  In  his  essay  on  "The 
Superanuated  Man,"  he  describes  the  sense  of  reHef 
and  pleasure  that  his  new  freedom  aflforded  him.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  retirement  he  collected  and  pub- 
lished "The  Last  Essays  of  EHa." 

The  old  East  India  Company  was  dissolved  after 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  its  duties  were  assumed  by  the 
British  Government,  the  India  Office  in  Whitehall, 
London,  being  the  seat  of  the  administration.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  at  that  office  hangs  a  portrait  of  Lamb  by 
Henry  Meyer.  Charles  Lamb  vividly  demonstrates 
the  power  of  the  pen,  for  the  majority  of  readers  are 
indebted  to  his  pages  for  such  knowledge  as  they  pos- 
sess of  the  wealthy  East  India  Company  and  its  in- 
fluential directors. 

Another  portrait,  and  a  particularly  interesting  one, 
is  by  his  friend  William  Hazlitt,  the  essayist,  who  was 
also  no  mean  artist,  though  after  painting  this  portrait 
of  Lamb  he  is  thought  to  have  relinguished  the  paint- 
er's art.  The  picture,  which  is  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  in  London,  shows  a  half-length  figure 
garbed  as  a  Venetian  senator,  and  represents  Lamb 
at  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

Providence  was  capricious  when  designing  Lamb's 
frame,  for  he  was  endowed  with  a  remarkably  fine 
head  set  upon  a  somewhat  insignificant  body,  and  one 
at  least  of  his  portraits  evidently  over-emphasizes  the 
deficiency  of  his  figure.  His  sedentary  life  moreover- 
would  tend  to  retard  bodily  development.  The  highest 
class  of  boys  at  Christ's  Hospital  were  called  Grecians. 
Lamb  did  not  remain  long  enough  at  the  school  to  join 
this  select  band.  Possibly,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
do  so,  he  might  have  been  inspired  with  the  ardour 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  for  training  the  human  frame 
by  healthful  exercise. 

In  spite  of  his  severe  domestic  trials,  Charles  Lamb 
led  a  happy  and  a  useful  life.  The  daily  routine  of 
thirty-three  long  years  of  office  work  produced  sub- 


stantial and  tangible  results,  both  in  actual  accomplish- 
ment and  in  pecuniary  reward.  His  literary  work 
moreover,  the  labors  of  relaxation,  gave  him  large 
measure  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  due  share  of  emolu- 
ment. Happy  also  was  Lamb  in  his  chosen  associates. 
What  lofty  vistas  of  transcendental  heights  must  have 
been  disclosed  during  his  lifelong  friendship  with 
Coleridge !  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Godwin  were 
his  correspondents ;  Talfourd,  Haydon,  Procter,  and 
Hazlitt  his  intimate  friends.  Lamb  was  ever  even- 
tempered.  In  the  pages  of  Procter,  of  Talfourd,  or  of 
Crabb  Robinson  he  appears  invariably  the  same  kindly 
genial  presence.  The  like  pleasant  personality  per- 
vades his  own  writings,  and  seems  to  emerge  and  dom- 
inate the  reader,  for  in  fact  there  are  very  few  other 
writings  not  professedly  autobiographical  that  tell  us 
so  much  about  the  author's  self.  Is  there  any  other 
word  than  charm  that  so  well  describes  our  feeling 
for  the  gentle,  humorous,  kindly  fellow-mortal,  who 
excites  our  interest,  and  pleases  us  in  such  a  welcome 
manner?  He  does  not  reprove  us,  or  annoy  us,  or 
puzzle  us,  or  seek  to  instruct  us ;  but  he  relieves  our 
dullness,  cures  our  dyspeptic  humors,  and  whiles  away 
our  leisure  hours,  finally  leaving  us  supremely  quiet, 
peaceful,  and  contented,  benevolently  disposed  to  our 
fellows,  and  serenely  unconscious  of  the  petty  incon- 
venience of  daily  life. 

Without  seeking  to  palliate  Lamb's  one  outstanding 
weakness,  his  Hking  for  strong  drink,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  such  failings  were  a  feature  of  the  period, 
and  pervaded  all  classes — "as  drunk  as  a  lord"  having 
actually  become  a  popular  phrase.  Now  Lamb's  bod- 
ily frame  was  not  altogether  normal,  and  he  was  far 
from  robust,  so  that  the  effect  of  drink  upon  him  was 
both  rapid  and  serious,  with  the  unfortunate  result 
that  he  frequently  became  intoxicated,  while  his 
friends  who  were  enjoying  his  hospitality  experienced 
no  similar  effects. 

Charles  Lamb  was  a  Unitarian,  but  not  an  asser- 
tive or  miHtant  one.  Yet  truth  will  out,  and  we  learn 
his  faith  in  the  Essays  of  Elia.  Coleridge  is  known 
to  have  been  a  Unitarian  minister  when  a  young  man, 
and  the  two  friends  had  a  common  creed  at  that  time, 
although  the  mind  of  Coleridge  afterwards  developed 
in  other  directions. 

The  first  Unitarian  services  in  London  were  held 
in  Essex  street  by  Theophilus  Lindsey  in  1774,  and 
four  years  later  Essex  Street  Chapel  was  opened,  so 
that  Lamb  and  Unitarianism  entered  the  metropolis 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  each  other,  for  Essex  street  adjoins  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple.  Thus  Lamb's  thoughts  would  nat- 
urally be  led  in  the  direction  of  Essex  street,  and  he 
became  an  admirer  both  of  Lindsey  and  of  Lindsey's 
friend.  Dr.  Priestley.  In  a  letter  written  in  the  year 
1830  he  says :  "Did  G.  D.  send  his  penny  tract  to  me 
to  convert  me  to  Unitarianism?  Dear  blundering  soul! 
Why  I  am  as  old  a  one-Goddite  as  himself." 

In  1825  Lamb  had  contributed  to  the  London  Maga- 
zine a  serious  remonstrance  with  Unitarians  for  their 
weakness  and  inconsistency  in  allowing  themselves  to 
make  use  of  the  established  church  for  marriages. 
There  are  not  many  people  who  would  approve  of 
the  only  other  practical  alternative  offered  in  those 
days  to  a  marriage  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  namely  a 
union  without  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the   consequent  flouting  of  the  generally  accepted 
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standards  of  morality.  Moreover  the  marriage  ser- 
vice of  the  AngHcan  Church  contains  no  actual  con- 
fession of  faith,  although  it  may  certainly  be  stated  to 
imply  a  belief  in  the  Trinity. 

In  addition  to  being  a  Unitarian  himself,  two  of 
Lamb's  earliest  biographers,  Talfourd  and  Crabb  Rob- 
inson, were  also  Unitarians.  Talfourd  is  known  to 
fame  both  as  a  literary  man  and  a  lawyer,  having  been 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  England  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  having  died  during  the  perform- 
ance of  his  judicial  duties.  Talfourd  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  depicts  him  as  Trad- 
dies  in  "David  Copperfield."  Talfourd  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  first  met  Charles  Lamb, 
and  his  account  of  the  meeting  is  somewhat  pathetic. 
He  refers  to  Lamb's  stutter  and  his  unfortunate  fail- 
ing, but  he  recognized  the  spark  of  celestial  fire  in 
spite  of  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh.  Talfourd  is  our 
authority  ,for  Lamb's  description  of  his  own  appear- 
ance as  being  compounded  of  the  Jew,  the  gentleman, 
and  the  angel. 

Crabb  Robinson  can  hardly  be  properly  called  a 
biographer  of  Charles  Lamb,  ^but  rather  a'  diarist  or 
annalist:  yet  his  diary  forms  an  excellent  mine  for 
anyone  digging  for  traces  of  Lamb,  the  ore  being  very 
rich  in  his  pages.  The  recent  "Life  of  Charles  Lamb," 
by  _E.  V.  Lucas,  makes  full  use  of  this  diary.  The 
genius  of  Charles  Lamb  is,  however,  far  from  appeal- 
ing solely  or  even  mainly  to  the  Unitarians,  for  one 
of  the  modern  biographies  was  written  by  Canon 
Ainger,  a  dignitary  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  in 
fact.  Lamb's  readers  and  admirers  are  of  all  sects 
and  churches,  and  include  some  of  those  also  who  pre- 
fer not  to  adopt  any  ecclesiastical  label. 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Charles  Lamb  by  Thomas 
Wageman  in  a  private  collection  in  New  York  City. 
The  picture  is  reproduced  in  Talfourd's  and  Lucas's 
books. 

E.  Basil  Lupton. 


SONGS  OUT  OF  STRESS 


SPIRIT'S  HOUSE 


From  naked  stones  of  agony 

I  will  build  a  house  for  me; 

As  a  mason  all  alone 

I  will  raise  it,  stone  by  stone, 

And  every  stone  where  I  have  bled 

Will  show  a  sign  of  dusky  red. 

I  have  not  gone  the  way  in  vain, 

For  I  have  good  of  all  my  pain ; 

My  spirit's  quiet  house  will  be 

Built  of  naked  stones  I  trod 

On  roads  where  I  lost  sight  of  God. 

From  Poetry.  —Sara  Teasdalc. 


LESSONS 


Unless  I  learn  to  ask  no  help 

From  any  other  soul  but  mine. 
To  seek  no  strength  in  waving  reeds 

Nor  shade  beneath  a  straggling  pine; 
Unless  I  learn  to  look  at  Grief 

Unshrinking  from  her  tear-blind  eyes. 
And  take  from  Pleasure  fearlessly 

Whatever  gifts  will  make  me  wise — 
Unless  I  learn  these  things  on  earth 
Why  was  I  ever  given  birth  ? 

From  Poetry.  —Sara  Teasdale. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Emerson 


Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years*  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  ReUgion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to   His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


XXII. 

The  Enlargement  of  Literature 
Whittier  1807-1892 


To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other. 

'Worship." 

I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 

Their  trended  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  his  love  and  care.    (Old  text.) 

John  White  Chadwick,  in  speaking  of  the  religious 
influence  of  Bryant,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes  and  Whittier,  has  said  that  Whittier's  influ- 
ence upon  the  religious  world  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others.  Mary  B.  Chaflin  writes,  "If  the 
worth  of  a  life  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
lives  uplifted  and  inspired,  Mr.  Whittier's  measure  Avill 
exceed  that  of  most  men  of  this  or  any  other  country." 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  Whittier's  writings 
have  had  a  large  part  in  the  enlargement  of  the  re- 
ligious concept  in  America.  His  religious  poems  ex- 
press the  anti-Puritanical  feeling  of  that  minority  in 
New  England  who  had  little  sympathy  with  the  creeds 
and  political  bigotry  of  the  reigning  church  and  who 
formed  later  the  material  on  which  Unitarianism  and 
Universalism  drew  so  largely. 

Whittier  came  from  a  long  lived  line  of  stalwart 
New  Englanders.  Thomas  Whittier,  perhaps  a  Hu- 
guenot, in  1638  settled  at  Salisbury  in  the  Valley  of 
^  the  Merrimac  River,  a  beautiful  country  of  low  hills, 
'woods  and  lovely  valleys  and  which  later  developed 
into  a  prosperous  industrial  community,  though  at  that 
time  but  sparsely  settled.  Later  he  moved  to  Hav- 
erhill where  he  built,  aided  by  his  five  sons,  the  Whit- 
tier homestead,  which,  while  it  has  been  partially  re- 
built, still  retains  the  original  frame  work  of  oak. 
Haverhill,  a  frontier  village,  was  subject  to  incur- 
sions from  the  Indians  but  from  these  raids  Thomas 
Whittier  is  said  never  to  have  suflfered  and  refused 
to  take  refuge  in  the  block  house.  All  through  the 
Indian  massacres  the  Whittiers  were  never  molested 
and  it  is  a  family  tradition  that  they  did  not  even  bolt 
their  doors  at  night. 

Thomas  was  not  a  Quaker,  but  as  a  prominent  cit- 
izen supported  the  Quakers  in  many  ways.  His 
youngest  son,  Joseph,  married  Mary  Peasley,  a 
Quaker,  and  the  next  four  generations  were  Friends. 
Carpenter  speaks  of  the  links  that  bound  our  Whittier 
to  the  soil, — 

A  great-great-grandfather,  a  giant  pioneer,  who  hewed  out 
a  homestead  in  the  wilderness;  a  great-grandfather,  a  grand- 
father, and  a  father,  all  younger  sons,  who  each  married  a 
farmer's  daughter  and  kept  the  homestead  in  his  turn.  We 
know  little  of  what  they  did,  nothing  of  what  they  said  and 
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thought;  it  was  a  silent  ancestry,  a  typical  New  England  an- 
cestry of  toil  and  independence  and  content. 

The  record  of  Whittier's  immediate  parents  is  not 
much  fuller.  His  father  was  a  trustworthy  man, 
holding  minor  town  offices  with  approval,  and  re- 
spected in  religious  society. 

It  was  the  mother, — far  younger  than  her  husband, — from 
whom  Whittier  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  drew  their  brilliant 
eyes  and  emotional  sensitiveness,  who  understood  best  the 
son  and  cherished  his  ambitions.  She  was  a  beautiful  and 
godly  woman,  full  of  a  saintly  peace  and  an  overflowing  hu-  . 
man  kindness  which  made  her  a  very  type  of  her  religion. 

The  homestead  in  which  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
was  born  is  accurately  photographed  in  "Snowbound," 
which  recreates  as  pictures  and  other  books  fail  to, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Colonial  home.  Notice  the 
realism  in  the  building  of  the  fire : 

We  piled,  with  care,  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney-back — • 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  thick; 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick; 
The  knotty  fore-stick  laid  apart, 
And  filled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragged  brush ;  then,  hovering  near, 
We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear, 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 
On  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging  beam. 
Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom; 
While  radiant  with  a  mimic  flame 
Outside  the  sparkling  drift  became, 
And  through  the  bare-boughed  lilac  tree 
Our  own  warm  hearth  seemed  blazing  free. 
The  crane  and  pendent  trammels  showed, 
The  Turk's  heads  on  the  andirons  glowed ; 
While  childish  fancy,  prompt  to  tell 
The  meaning  of  the  miracle, 
Whispered  the  old  rhyme,  "Under  the  tree. 
When  fire  outdoors  burns  merrily. 
There  the  witches  are  making  tea." 

Whittier's  health  suffered  from  the  toughening  proc- 
ess of  the  New  England  climate  and  from  the  too 
heavy  farm  work ;  all  through  his  life  he  was  delicate 
The  family  was  always  poor  and  knew  very  few  lux- 
uries. Few  books  found  their  way  into  the  home  and 
Whittier  has  told  of  those  in  one  of  his  earliest 
rhymes. 

The  Bible  towering  o'er  all  the  rest. 
Of  all  other  books  the  best 

William  Penn's  laborious  writing 
And  a  book  'gainst  Christians  fighting. 

A  book  concerning  John's  Baptism, 
Elias  Smith's  Universalism. 

How  Captain  Riley  and  his  crew 
Were  on  Sahara's  desert  threw. 

How  Rollins,  to  obtain  the  cash, 
Wrote  a  dull  history  of  trash. 

The  lives  of  Franklin  and  of  Penn 
Of  Fox  and  Scott,  all  worthy  men. 

The  life  of  Burroughs,  too,  I've  read. 
As  big  a  rogue  as  e'er  was  made. 

And  Tufts,  too,  though  I  will  be  civil, 
Worse  than  an  incarnate  devil. 

Whittier  had  very  little  schooling,  attending  district 
school  irregularly.  Joshua  Coffin,  a  teacher,  gave  him 
his  first  inspiration  in  poetry  in  a  volume  of  Burns. 
Burns  proved  to  be  his  literary  master  in  verse  as 
Milton  was  in  prose.  His  first  poem  to  appear  in 
print  was  "The  Exile's  Departure,"  published  in  Wil- 


liam Lloyd  Garrison's  paper  the  Free  Press.  Garrison 
hunted  up  the  young  poet,  only  seventeen  years  old, 
encouraged  him  to  write  and  urged  more  education. 
Although  discouraged  by  his  parents  on  account  of 
lack  of  money,  Whittier  earned  money  for  his  first 
term  by  making  slippers.  He  then  taught  for  a  year 
and  earned  enough  money  for  another  year  at  Haver- 
hill Academy.  Then  came  a  journalistic  career  of 
several  years,  Whittier  editing  one  paper  after  an- 
other, at  one  time  editing  the  Philadelphia  Freeman. 

T.  W.  Higginson  says  that,  "As  Whittier  was  a 
writer  for  the  press  before  he  attended  a  high  school, 
so  he  was  a  politician  before  he  was  a  reformer." 
Although  he  proved  a  politician  of  the  better  type  he 
was  early  swept  into  political  work  of  a  demoralizing 
nature  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  He  knew  how  to  get  what  he  wanted  out 
of  men,  did  not  hesitate  to  use  them  and  readily 
promised  to  look  out  for  his  friends  in  politics. 

Through  the  influence  of  Garrison  he  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Abolitionists.  In  1833  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  "Justice  and  Slavery"  by  which  he  bid 
farewell  to  success  in  politics.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  invited  by  Garrison  to  attend  as  a  delegate  the 
National  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia at  which  time  the  whole  organized  movement 
came  into  being.  His  feeling  for  Garrison  then  reached 
its  high  water  mark,  expressed  in  his  verses  "To  W.  L. 
G."  The  gathering  called  for  immediate  abolition  of 
slaves  by  peaceful  methods.  In  1833,  he  also  called  for 
the  suppression  of  slaves  by  States,  the  measure  first 
looked  upon  as  impossible  but  which  developed  so 
rapidly  that  attempts  were  made  to  put  it  down  by 
mob  force.  At  this  time  the  Anti-Slavery  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  in  which  Whittier  had  his  office,  and 
which  was  the  stronghold  of  the  party,  was  burned 
down.  Although  a  non-resistant,  Whittier  had  on 
one  occasion  to  flee  for  his  life  and  at  another  time 
was  caught  in  the  thick  of  a  fight.  Garrison  and 
Whittier  stood  together  in  this  movement  but  soon 
separated.  Garrison  was  for  disunion,  Whittier  for 
victory  through  the  ballot  by  peaceful  eflforts  and  the 
latter  organization  became  the  "Free  Soil"  and  finally 
the  Republican  party.  The  two  men  worked  on  dif- 
ferent lines  but  they  were  always  friends.  \Yhittier 
went  for  one  term  to  the  state  legislature  and  worked 
there  very  hard  for  the  abolition  movement,  woman's 
suffrage,  temperance,  the  various  labor  movements  and 
of  course  pacifism.  Regarding  John  Brown  he  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Maria  Child : 

God  is  now  putting  our  non-resistance  principles  to  a  se- 
vere test.  I  hope  we  shall  not  give  the  lie  to  our  life-long 
professions.  I  quite  agree  with  thee  that  we  must  judge  of 
Brown  by  his  standards ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  be 
true  to  our  settled  convictions,  and  to  the  duty  we  owe  to 
humanity. 

In  1836  he  moved  to  Amesbury  with  the  convenience 
of  his  mother  and  sister  Elizabeth  in  mind,  as  they 
were  delicate  and  a  Friends'  Meeting  House  was  near 
by.  Whittier  never  married,  though  in  his  youth  he 
had  two  or  three  love  affairs  and  many  women  friends. 

Carpenter  in  writing  of  his  love  poetry  mentions 
a  poem  showing  that  some  love  of  his  youth,  a  brown 
haired  girl,  lived4n  his  memory  "for  fifty  years  and 
became  his  Beatrice,  a  transfigured  being,  the  image 
of  all  that  might  have  been,  the  type  of  joys  unknown, 
the  pure  guide  of  his  spirit,  the  memory  of  a  meeting 
with  whom  at  Marblehead,  by  the  gray  fort's  .broken 
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wall,  was  woven  into  what  is  to  me  his  most  musical 
and  most  lovely  poem,"  one  verse  of  which  reads : 
Look  forth  once  more  through  space  and  time,  ' 

And  let  thy  sweet  shade  fall 
In  tenderest  grace  of  soul  and  form 
On  memory's  frescoed  wall, 
A  shadow,  and  yet  all ! 

Whittier  did  not  care  for  society  but  had  many 
friends,  among  them  Emerson,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Lucy 
Larcom  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Whittier  will  ever  be  studied  as 
a  great  artist.  Of  his  poems  written  before  1827  he 
preserved  in  his  collected  edition  only  eight  and  these 
in  an  appendix.  But  while  he  did  not  enter  person- 
ally into  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave, 
his  artti-slavery  poems  were  a  contribution  which  grew 
more  and  more  powerful  as  the  .struggle  progressed. 
In  his  religious  poems  we  find  a  lofty  spirituality  of 
thought  due  perhaps  to  his  descent  from  Quakers' and 
Huguenots  used  "to  suffer  and  be  strong  for  con- 
science sake."  One  author  speaks  of  him  as  "The 
poet  of  the  moral  sentiment  and  of  the  heart  and 
faith  of  the  people  of  America."  This  we  glimpse  in 
his  masterpiece  "Revelation." — 

I  know  He  is,  and  what  He  is, 
Whose  one  great  purpose  is  the  good 

Of  all.    I  rest  my  soul  on  His 
Immortal  Love  and  Fatherhood; 
And  trust  Him,  as  His  children  should. 

He  pondered  the  riddle  of  the  Trinity  and  finds : 
The  equal  Father  in  rain  and  sun, 
His  Christ  in  the  good  to  evil  done, 
His  Voice  in  thy  soul ;— and  the  Three  are  One  I 

Whittier  had  little  patience  with  creeds.  The  Inner 
Light  was  that  which  matters.  A  few  stanzas  of  "My 
Soul  and  I,"  will  lead  you  to  read  the  whole. 

And  where  art  thou  going,  soul  of  mine? 

Canst  see  the  end  ? 
And  whither  this  troubled  life  of  thine 

Evermore  doth  tend? 

Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  controls 

Whate'er  thou  fearest; 
Round  H  im  in  calmest  music  rolls 

Whate'er  thou  hearest. 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day, 

And  the  end  He  knoweth, 
And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  way 

The  spirit  goeth. 

The  Present,  the  Present,  is  all  thou  hast 

For  thy  sure  possessing; 
Like  the  patriarch's  angel  hold  it  fast 

Till  it  gives  its  blessing. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  Whittier  did  not 
know  a  note  of  music  and  did  not  believe  in  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns  in  a  religious  service,  we  find  his  poems 
m  all  hymnbooks.  Higginson  tells  us  that  out  of  the 
sixty-six  hymns  prepared  in  1893  for  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  in  Chicago,  more  were  taken  from  Whit- 
tier's  poems  than  from  any  other  author,  there  being 
nine  in  all.  Our  own  "Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals" 
contains  twenty-five. 

He  satisfies  the  thought  of  one  who  would  spend 
an  hour  a  week  in  a  place  of  worship  in  "The  Meet- 
ing," and  in  "Our  Master"  reveals  his  allegiance  to. 

Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord, 

What  may  Thy  service  be? — 
Nor  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word. 

But  simply  following  Thee. 


A  Task  for  Women  in  War  Time 

Note:  The  following  resolutions  were  introduced  by 
Miss  Zona  Gale  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Rochester,  New  York 
and  were  issued  by  them  to  800  women's  clubs  in  New 
York  State  and  to  3,000  clubs  in  the  United  States  They 
were  also  passed  on  May  5  by  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  and 
the  Jewish  Woman's  Council  of  Rochester.  UNITY  is  glad 
to  cornmend  them  to  its  readers— whether  club  women  or 
not. — Ed. 

Will  you  join  us  and  other  women's  organizations 
in  strengthening  one  another  for  the  days  to  come? 
This  task  includes  more  than  the  relief  work  which 
will  largely  occupy  the  women  of  all  nations.  It  in- 
cludes more  than  expressions  of  loyalty.  It  includes 
more  than  the  easy  forms  of  national  service.  It  must 
include  the  conscious  and  consecrated  effort  to  keep 
down  the  flood  of  hatred  which  has  always  come  with 
war.  Let  us  add  to  each  day's  duty  this  need  to  keep 
down  hate  and  intolerance  wherever  we  touch  it.  Our 
task  must  include,  too,  remembrance  and  emphasis  of 
the  fact  that  we  must  bring  into  being  some  machin- 
ery of  peace  commensurate  with  the  present  machin- 
ery for  war.  *  *  Peace,  when  it  comes,  must  be  made 
by  the  people  of  the  world  for  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  not  by  diplomats  for  their  governments.  And 
we  must  bring  into  being  some  plan  to  maintain  peace 
m  keeping  with  our  present  method  of  meeting  war. 
*  *  To  keep  down  hatred  and  intolerance,  and  to  help 
form  a  great  popular  demand  for  world  organization 
— these  are  tasks  of  love  and  of  the  spirit  to  which 
we  may  well  open  our  thought  and  our  speech.  *  *  * 
Will  you  share  with  us  the  duty  of  spreading  this 
word  to  the  women  of  the  world — 

(1)  By  extending  this  message  to  at  least  ten 
clubs  ? 

(2)  By  asking  every  club  to  act  upon  it  and  to 
have  it  inserted  in  the  daily  press. 

If  clubs  have  adjourned  for  the  summer  will  you 
personally  see  that  this  letter  reaches  women  who 
will  assume  this  labor  of  love? 


SERVICES  AT  ALL  SOULS  CHURCH 

The  pulpit  at  All  Souls  Church  was  acceptably  filled  on 
June  24th  by  Rabbi  Harvey  Franklin,  who  is  in  Chicago  prior 
to  his  departure  for  his  new  parish  at  Oakland,  Cal.  Rabbi 
Franklin  preached  on  "The  Twenty-third  Psalm,"  to  which 
he  gave  an  interesting  literal  translation  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  It  was  a  pre-vacation  sermon  in  which  he  em- 
phasized the  need  of  renewal  of  mind  and  body  and  spirit 
for  the  stern  tasks  of  labor  and  suffering  imposed  by  the 
war.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  even  out  of  the  horror 
of  this  war  certain  benefits  may  come — a  deeper,  clearer 
thoughtfulness  concerning  world  problems,  a  re-valuation  by 
the  individual  of  social  and  political  and  religious  values,  and 
a  wider  consciousness  of  God.  Mr.  Franklin  also  referred 
to  his  boyhood  in  the  Oakland  neighborhood  and  the  benign 
influence  of  All  Souls  Church  and  its  pastor,  and  invited 
those  present  to  attend  his  own  service  at  Temple  Israel  on 
July  14th. 

On  July  1st,  Professor  Thomas  A.  Jenkins  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  delivered  an  interesting  address  upon  the  topic: 
"Friends  in  the  Civil  War."  Mrs.  M.  B.  Powell  conducting 
the  service,  and  introducing  the  speaker.  After  reviewing 
the  uncompromising  stand  taken  by  the  Friends  against  the 
wrong  of  human  slavery,  even  though  they  could  not  believe 
that  war  was  the  right  way  of  ending  it,  and  speaking  of  the 
"Underground  Railway,"  conducted  largely  by  the  Quakers, 
by  means  of  which  so  many  slaves  were  helped  to  complete 
their  escape  into  Canada,  Mr.  Jenkins  referred  to  recent 
events  in  England  where  some  three  thousand  conscientious 
objectors,  chiefly  Friends,  are  imprisoned  for  their  refusal  to 
bear  arms.  Extracts  from  letters  from  some  of  these  were 
(Continued  on  page  303.) 
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THE  FIELD 

■  The  World  is  mv  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion.  " 


'HE    THIRD    CONFERENCE  ON 
DEMOCRACY  AND  TERMS 
OF  PEACE 


Arrangements  are  now  completed  for 
he  second  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Peo- 
ile's  Council.  The  program  is  given  be- 
ow,  as  accurately  as  possible  at  this 
ime,  and  every  person  who  is  interested 
n  making  this  war  actually  a  war  for 
lemocracy,  in  this  country  as  well  as 
n  the  world,  everyone  who  believes  in 
naintaining  the  fundamental  American 
ights  of  free  speech,  free  press  and 
ree  assemblage,  everyone  who  upholds 
iberty  of  conscience,  everyone. who  is 
nterested  in  basic  industrial,  social  and 
nternational  problems,  and  the  terms  on 
vhich  the  United  States  shall  finally 
ease  fighting,  should  avail  themselves 
)f  this  opportunity  of  hearing  these 
luestions  discussed  by  experts  and  of 
aking  part  in  the  formation  of  a  Peo- 
)le's  Council  which  shall  present  to  Con- 
gress throughout  the  duration  of  the 
var  the  views  and  needs  and  demands 
)f  the  American  people.  The  entire 
Middle  West  is  urged  to  attend  and  all 
)rganizations  in  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
)ose  of  the  Conference  are  invited  to 
;end  delegates.  Other  Conferences  will 
)e  held  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
md  a  National  meeting  will  be  held 
:arly  in  August.  The  plan  has  already 
attracted  to  it  many  who  were  never  en- 
"olled  as  pacifists,  as  well  as  radicals  of 
ill  schools  of  thought  and  many  pro- 
war  people  who  believe  in  liberty  of 
:onscience. 


All  sessions  save  the  mass  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Music  Hall,  Auditorium 
Building,  431  S.  Wabash  Avenue.  Dis- 
cussion from  the  floor  will  follow  each 
topic : 

PROGRAM 

Saturday,  July  7,  10  A.  M. :  Chairman, 

E.  C.  Wentworth,  Chicago. 
Opening  Address :    Rev.  Irvin  St.  John 

Tucker. 
Business. 

The  Conscription  Law :  Congressman 
William  E.  Mason.  Discussion  :  Nich- 
olas Klein,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Conscientious  Objector:  Frank 
Stevens,  Arden,  Del. ;  Mrs.  W.  I. 
Thomas,  Chicago. 

Discussion :  Led  by  C.  E.  Sorenson, 
Nebraska. 

Saturday,  2:00  P.  M. :  James  Maurer, 
Pennsylvania,  Chairman. 

Who  Finances  the  War?  Professor 
Keasby,  Texas  University ;  Wm.  M. 
Holly,  Wm.  M.  Clay.  ■ 

Labor  Standards  in  War-Time :  Scott 
Nearing,  D.  S.  Dunlop,  Pres.  of 
Farmers'  Congress ;  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell, J.  Weller  Long,  Am.  Society 
of  Equity. 

Saturday,  8  P.  M. :  Morris  Hillquit, 
Chairman. 

The  Rights  of  Free  Speech,  Free  As- 
semblage, and  Free  Press :  Mr.  A. 
T.  Ricker,  editor  of  Pearson's. 

Forces  Making  for  Democracy  and 
Peace  in  America  and  Europe :  Laura 


Hughes,  Canada;  M.  A.  Stolar,  Chris- 
tian M.  Madsen,  Victor  Berger,  Carl 
D.  Thompson,  Mary  O'Reilly. 

Sunday,  10  A.  M. :  Chairman,  Miss 
Ella  J.  Abeel. 

Plans  for  Organization  of  National 
People's  Council :    Louis  Lochner. 

Sunday,  2  P.  M. :  Public  Mass  Meeting. 
National  League  Baseball  Park,  Ad- 
dison Station,  N.  W.  "L"  R.  R. 

Speakers :  Cong.  Wm.  E.  Mason,  James 
Maurer,  Pres.  Pa.  A.  F.  of  L. ;  Prof. 
L.  N.  Keasby,  Morris  Hillquit,  Irwin 
St.  John  Tucker,  Victor  Berger,  Sey- 
mour Stedman.  Q. 


SERVICES  AT  ALL  SOULS 
CHURCH 


(Continued  from  page  302.) 
read,  showing  that  in  some  cases  they 
were  given  a  choice  between  military 
service,  the  payment  of  $300,  the  send- 
ing of  another  in  their  place,  or  impris- 
onment, and  had  unhesitatingly  chosen 
imprisonment.  The  policy  now  being 
carried  out  results  in  the  re-arrest  of 
the  objector  within  two  or  three  days 
of  his  release  after  his  first  term  of 
imprisonment,  thus  subjecting  him  to 
two  punishments  for  the  same  offense, 
but  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  is 
less  cruel  than  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war. 

As  previously  announced,  the  pulpit 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  wilt 
be  occupied  by  Rev.  Harry  Foster 
Burns  of  Oshkosh.  Mr.  Burns  has, 
during  the  past  winter,  conducted  a 
most  successful  public  Forum  in  his 
home  city,  and  is  a  man  much  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  the  day,  one 
whose  sermons  are  to  be  of  value  to 
thinking  men  and  women.  All  are  cor- 
dially welcome.  q. 


DR.  GANNETT'S  '^HOUSEHOLD 
ALTAR 


in  Homes  of  the  Liberal  Faith  Today" 
(See  Editorial— Page  292) 

Dr.  William  C.  Gannett  has  had  re- 
cently published  a  new  pamphlet  entitled, 
"The  Household  Altar  in  Homes  of 
the  Liberal  Faith  Today."  This  is  a 
strong  and  stirring  appeal  for  a  deeper 
interest  in  religious  education  in  the 
home.  Every  parent  should  read  it. 
Dr.  Gannett  has  generously  offered  to 
the  Committee  on  Religions  in  the 
Home,  appointed  from  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society,  two  hundred 
copies  for  free  distribution.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  with  the  small  number 
of  these  pamphlets  at  its  disposal  as 
compared  with  the  large  number  of 
persons  who  ought  to  read  them,  it 
cannot  afford  to  distribute  them  as 
freely  as  it  wishes,  but  any  parent  or 
guardian  desiring  a  copy  may  have  one 
free  of  charge  by  applying  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Billings,  at  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


REEDY 'S  MIRROR  —  Unique  Among  Publications 

It  is  devoted  to  a  breezy  and  unconventional  discussion  of  the  larger 
issues  of  politics,  sociology,  economics,  art,  letters,  music,  finance. 

Its  point  of  view  is  tolerantly  human  rather  than  academic.  Liberalism, 
as  distinct  from  precipitate  radicalism,  is  its  policy.  It  strives  for  the  best 
quality  in  its  literary  features,  stories,  essays,  poetry,  reviews,  etc.  Its 
financial  articles  are  as  well  thought  as  written,  for  the  public,  not  for  the 
broker.  It  is  not  a  society  paper  and  it  has  no  religious  affiliations  or  in- 
clinations. 

It  is  a  paper  that  arouses  interest  and  provokes  discussion.  It  is  a 
paper  each  issue  of  which  has  an  interest  that  persists  beyond  the  concerns 
of  the  immediate  hour.    It  is  readable  any  time — anywhere. 

REEDY'S  MIRROR,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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PHONE  DREXEL 1732 


4004-4006-COTTAGE  GROVE  AVE 
(§0=00©  A©(S) 


THE  SUFFRAGIST  weekly  magazine 

National  Woman's  Party 

working  solely  for  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  enfranchising 

all  American  women 
"  The  Suffragist"  is  the  one  periodical  which  gives  each  week  the  Congressional 
record  of  that  question  so  pertinent  to  every  woman  in  this  country— her  right 
to  a  voice  in  her  own  government. 

Published  weekly  at  21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
One  year  subscription.  ONE  DOLLAR.  Three  months  trial  subscription,  25c 


A     NEW  BOOK 

Son^s  of  the  Soul 

Fifty  Original  Hymns  and  Tunes 

By  A.  IRVINE  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  lovers  of  sacred 
poetry  and  music,  more  espe- 
cially churches  and  their 
singers.  50  cents  net. 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 
2  B  Park  Street    -    Boston,  Mass. 


It's  a  "Case"  of 
Necessity 

Your  job  will  be  set 
right  and  printed  right 
at  the 

OAKLAND 
PRINTING 
SHOP 

743  E.  39th  Street 
Phone  Kenwood  6535 


1902  — One  Wagon 
1911  —  10  Wagons 

and 

FOUR  AUTOMOBILES 

We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

Bissell  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Dougrlas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street  Chicago 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk    Cream    Butter  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU  ? 
WHY  NOT  HAVE   THE  BEST.? 

4221-4229  State  Street        Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


DREXEL 

Motor  Livery 


T^.  „.  S  Oakland  100 

Telephone  |  p^^^^,  g  ^^88 

4051  Drexel  Blvd. 

Pierce  Arrow,  Packard 
and  Stearns 

LIMOUSINES 

FOR  HIRE 

Our  Rates  Lowest  in 
Chicago 

Let  Us  Hear  from  Lincoln  Centre 
If  It  Pays  to  Advertise 


Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 
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All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
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U  N  ITV:> 


A  Holy  Nation 

Let  Liberty  run  onward  with  the  years, 
And  circle  with  the  seasons ;  let  her  break 

The  tyrant's  harshness,  the  oppressor's  spears ; 
Bring  ripened  recompenses  that  shall  make 

Supreme  amends  for  sorrow's  long  arrears; 
Drop  holy  benison  on  hearts  that  ache ; 

Put  clearer  radiance  into  human  eyes. 

And  set  the  glad  earth  singing  to  the  skies. 

Clean  natures  coin  pure  statutes.  Let  us  cleanse 
The  hearts  that  beat  within  us ;  let  us  mow 

Clear  to  the  roots  our  falseness  and  pretense, 
Tread  down  our  rank  ambitions,  overthrow 

Our  braggart  moods  of  puffed  self-consequence. 
Plow  up  our  hideous  thistles  which  do  grow 

Faster  than  maize  in  May-time,  and  strike  dead 

The  base  infections  our  low  greeds  have  bred. 

— Richard  Realf. 
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Keeley 
Treatment 


Special  Offer 

The  best  works  of  Dr.  Jones  were 
originally  publisiied  in  pamphlet 
form.  We  have  collected  these 
pamphlets  into  a  single  pacl^age 
which  we  are  now  offering  at  ex- 
actly half  price,  containing: 

1.  The  Intellectual  Life. 

2.  The  Dual  Mystery. 

3.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  En- 
larged. 

4.  A  Plea  for  Peace  Among  Na-"' 
tions. 

5.  The  Divinity  of  Fatlierhood. 

6.  Great  Hopes  for  Great  Souls. 

7.  What  Shall  I  Do  to  Be  Saved. 
S.    Death  as  a  Friend. 

9.    The  Selfishness  of  Grief. 

10.  The  Carpenter's  Son,  the 
Leader  of  Men. 

The  ten  pamphlets  which  orig- 
inally sold  at  10c  each,  all  in  a 
neat  envelope  now  only  50c 

ALSO 

Applied  Religion — 4  10c  pamphlets, 
now   20c 

I.    A  New  Help  for  the  Drunk- 
ard. 

11.  Tobacco,    the   Second  Into.xi- 

cant. 

III.  No  Sex  in  Crime. 

IV.  Not   Institutions   but  Homes. 

This  Is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
readers  of  UNITY  to  obtain  the 
above  Gems  of  Thought  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  printing.  Send  in  your  or- 
der  without  delay  to 

Unity  Publishing  Company 

700  Oakwood  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


KENWOOD  FLORAL  CO. 

HENRY  KILMERS,  Prop. 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 

Phone  Oakland  78.  1117  East  47th  Street 


TYPEWRITER 
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.00 


No.  5  Model 


2 

l^"**^  Balance  $10.00  on 
delivery.  Just  a  few  of 
these  $40.00  machines  on  hand, 
while  they  last  at  $12.00.  These 
machines  are  thoroughly  guaran- 
teed in  every  respect.  Pin  a  $2.00 
bill  to  your  letter  and  send  in 
TODAY. 

Blickensderfer  Mfg.  Co. 

107  N.  Dearborn  St.        .  Chicago 
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and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspoftdence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT,  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
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TIRED  OF  KINGS 


God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war. 
Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor? 

My  angel, — his  name  is  Freedom, — 

Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west 

And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble. 

No  lineage  counted  great; 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 

Shall  constitute  a  state. 

Come,  East  and  West  and  North, 

By  races  as  snow-flakes. 
And  carry  my  purpose  forth, 

Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

My  will  fulfilled  shall  be, 

For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark. 
My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 

His  way  home  to  the  mark. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Civilization  figures  that  8,238,405  women  now  have 
he  right  to  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
n  the  last  election  the  women  helped  choose  91  elec- 
ors ;  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  164. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
or  the  year  ending  April  30th  is  a  document  of  more 
ban  local  interest.  Those  who  have  undertaken  to 
:ope  with  social  vice  at  short  range  will  find  in  this 
mnual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Samuel  P. 
rhrasher,  suggestions,  encouragements  and  warnings 
vorth  having.  Apply  for  copies  to  817  Otis  Building, 
10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


James  Brown  Scott  has  discussed  "The  Project  of 
m  International  Court  of  Justice"  in  a  pamphlet  which 
nakes  No.  29  in  the  series  on  the  "Judicial  Settlement 
)f  International  Disputes"  published  by  the  American 
Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes, Baltimore,  U.  S.  A.  The  pamphlet  may  be  ob- 
:ained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Tunstall  Smith, 
rhe  Preston,  Baltimore.  Another  pamphlet  along 
:hese  lines  is  "The  American  Plan  for  the  Settlement 
if  our  International  Disputes"  by  William  L.  Hull, 
Ph.D.,  of  Swarthmore  College,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Emergency  Peace  Federation,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


The  "Official  Bulletin,"  issued  daily  imder  the  order 
of  the  President,  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, of  which  George  Creel  is  president,  copies 
of  which  are  mailed  to  all  the  postmasters  in  the 
United  States,  for  June  30th  reports  that  168  ships 
passed  through  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  month 
of  May  and  that  $468,207.75  were  collected  as  tolls. 
It  also  tells  that  the  Department  of  Labor  was  able 
to  send  a  thousand  men  from  its  Kansas  City  office 
into  the  harvest  fields  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  where 
the  wheat  harvest  is  now  in  full  swing.  These  are  items 
that  need  no  censoring.  -  Spread  all  news  of  constructive 
life  serving  and  life  saving  nature. 


The  Narragansett  Machine  Company  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  assumes  that  the  Lincoln  Centre 
is  deep  in  practical  militancy,  and  to  further  such  activ- 
ities it  sends  its  announcement  that  "drill  guns  for  serv- 
ice in  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  academy,  high  and  grammar  school 
work  are  available  at  the  rate  of  $9  per  dozen."  The 
"guns"  are  made  of  hardwood  with  black  barrels  and 
natural  finish  stocks.  To  increase  their  attractiveness 
we  would  add  what  the  advertisement  does  not,  that 
these  guns  have  no  triggers  or  places  for  bullets  or 
bayonet  attachments,  a  style  of  gun  greatly  approved 
by  Unity,  and  should  Lincoln  Centre  need  any  guns 
it  would  surelv  order  this  kind. 


A  friend  now  in  a  L^tin  country  writes : 

"There  is  grave  danger  that  America  may  become  the  main 
obstacle  to  an  early  peace.  Our  country  has  told  Europe 
that  there  should  be  Peace  Without  Victory.  But  now  we 
are  apparently  bent  on  securing  victory  and  no  peace.  There 
has  been  a  wave  of  apprehension  over  the  Russian  situation 
and  the  possibility  of  a  separate  peace  somewhere;  even  the 
fraternizing  of  Russian  and  German  soldiers  has  been  com- 
mented upon  as  if  it  were  a  terrible,  almost  criminal  matter. 

"Now,  would  it  really  be  better  and  more  in  accordance 
with  American  ideals  if  the  slaughter  continued,  if  no  stop 
were  to  be  permitted  in  any  section  of  the  battle  front? 
Do  we  actually  want  to  prevent  Europe  from  ever  realizing 
peace?  That  seems  to  be  the  main  function  of  what  we  are 
doing  at  present,  by  sending  a  mission  to  Russia,  by  giving 
promises  to  France  and  England,  and  by  refusing  to  consider 
Peace  terms."   

Mrs.  Coonley  Ward,  well  known  and  beloved  of 
Chicago,  is  up  to  her  old  tricks  of  social  helpfulness 
at  her  country  home  in  far  off  Wyoming,  New  York. 
She  announces  three  sessions  of  village  summer  school 
for  children  from  "three  to  ninety,"  to  be  held  in  the 
village  hall  and  guild  rooms  every  W ednesday  and  Fri- 
day from  July  9  to  August  10,  1917.  This  very  at- 
tractive announcement  bristles  with  suggestions.  Here 
is  a  "village  school"  two  days  in  the  week  with  a  ten- 
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tative  program  announcing  instruction  in  geology, 
Latin  and  Italian,  art,  Christianity,  athletics,  painting, 
drawing,  sketching,  concert  singing,  rhythmic  and  ball 
room  dancing,  library  talks,  book  binding,  book  mak- 
ing, free  weaving,  dyeing  and  many  more  things  by 
competent  teachers.  Mrs.  Ward  has  a  whole  faculty  in 
her  own  family  and  the  announcement  says  that 
through  the  season  her  sons  will  give  informal  ad- 
dresses as  follows :  "The  Old  and  New  Education,"  by 
Avery  Coonley ;  "Baby  Business  Through  Teething 
Time,"  by  John  Stewart  Coonley;  "The  Growing  Co- 
operation Between  Business  and  Education,"  by  How- 
ard Coonley,  and  "Little  Things  in  Big  Business,"  by 
Prentiss  Coonley.  The  registration  fee  for  all  this  is 
$2.50  for  a  child  and  $5.00  for  adults.  Comfortable 
rooms  may  be  secured  in  the  vicinity  at  from  $2.00  to 
$4.00  per  week ;  meals  at  $10.00  per  week ;  cafeteria 
service  available.  Where  is  the  "village"  that  will  line 
up  with  this  \\'yoming  in  "York  State"  in  this  interest- 
ing combination  of  summer  school,  Chautauqua  and 
social  center  work. 


Owen  R.  Lovejoy  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  gives  to  the  press  the  story  of  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  that  reaches  into  the  profounder 
patriotism,  the  fundamental  loyalties.  He  exhibits  a 
buttonhole  flag  coming  from  a  tenement  family  in 
New  York ;  the  father  of  the  family  is  a  laborer,  and 
the  mother  and  four  children,  10,  9,  7,  and  5  years  old, 
work  far  into  the  night  putting  the  flags  on  pins,  and 
attaching  them  to  cards,  for  which  job  they  receive 
three  cents  per  gross,  and  are  able  to  contribute  their 
bit  to  family  expenses  at  the  rate  of  about  $2.00  per 
week.  And  that  is  "OW  Glory" — the  honor  of  which 
is  so  heroically  guarded  by  bankers,  capitalists,  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  promoters  of  war.  Speaking 
of  flags,  the  commercial  side  of  it  is  worthy  of  study 
on  the  part  of  patirots.  Is  it  true  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  stars  and  stripes  are  made  in  Japan 
and  that  the  American  manufacturers  justify  these 
sweat-shop  methods  and  figures  because  of  the  foreign 
competition?  Still  further:  we  hear  of  a  white  bor- 
dered stars  and  stripes  being  "captured"  in  a  neigh- 
boring city  by  federal  officers  and  serious  penalties 
threatened  upon  the  parties  who  floated  such  an  em- 
blem. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  national  banner  has' 
been  displayed  with  a  white  border  at  great  peace 
meetings  and  other  gatherings  for  many  years.  It  has 
flown  from  the  masthead  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre  unchallenged  for  twelve  years  on  all  fitting 
occasions.  Public  schools,  clubs,  and  other  societies 
have  floated  this  same  benignant  emblem  betokening 
at  once  a  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  a  fealty  to 
all  the  world,  a  desire  to  live  in  amity  with  all  nations. 
Is  this  wicked?  Is  it  a  symbol  of  treason?  The 
United  States,  we  are  informed  by  what  we  deem  com- 


petent authority,  has  no  flag  law.  Some  twenty-six 
or  more  states  have  flag  laws  looking  toward  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flag  from  the  desecrations  of  adver- 
tisers. There  is  a  call  for  a  ruling  on  this  matter  of 
the  white-bordered  banner.  What  competent  courtj 
will  interpret  the  law?  What  friends  of  free  speech 
(for  all  speech  is  not  oral),  will  make  a  friendly  case 
and  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  will  secure  a 
decisive  decision  in  the  matter? 


Rev.  Sidney  Strong,  508  Garfield  St.,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, has  issued  a  little  leaflet  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  to  a  "young  man  inquirer,"  entitled  "The  Con-^ 
scientious  Objector"  and  has  put  into  small  space  much  \ 
good  advice  and  clear  reasoning  on  the  subject.  Rec- 1 
ognizing  the  complexity  of  the  situation  which  is  i 
more  confusing  to  the  government  than  to  the  in- ' 
dividual  objector,  he  quotes  approvingly  from  Pres- i 
ident  King  of  Oberlin  who  says,  "There  must  be  no  | 
Bertrand  Russell  case  in  America."  Dr.  Charles  E.  ] 
Jefferson  of  the  New  York  Broadway  Tabernacle  i 
is  quoted  as  saying:  j 

One  other  question  remains.  What  is  a  man  to  do  who  • 
believes  that  it  is  a  sin  to  kill  a  human  being,  and  that  he  ! 
renounces  his  Cliristian  faith  the  moment  he  places  himself  ■ 
under  an  officer  who  has  authority  to  command  him  to  take  '. 
human  life?  Shall  that  man  carry  a  gun  at  the  order  of  our  . 
National  Congress?  I  think  not.  A  man  must  never  do  what  i 
he  conscientiously  believes  it  is  a  sin  to  do.  If  to  him,  kill- 
ing in  time  of  war  is  a  sin  against  Almighty  God,  then  he  i 
ought  to  serve  his  country  in  some  other  way  than  in  the  i 
trenches.  There  is  one  chamber  in  the  soul  too  sacred  for  : 
any  government  to  be  allowed  to  enter — that  chamber  is  the  i 
conscience.  The  conscience  must  at  every  cost  be  kept  1 
inviolate.  ] 

Mr.  Strong's  final  word  to  the  Conscientious  Ob- J 
jector  is : 

So,  my  word  to  you,  a  "conscientious  objector,"  is  to  be  i 
"fully  persuaded  in  your  own  mind"  that  your  opposition  tO:  i 
bearing  arms  springs  not  from  a  desire  to  be  safe  and  at  ease  1 
but  from  a  conviction  that  is  rooted  in  your  heart.  Keep  in :  I 
mind  that  the  "conscientious  objector"  is  likely  to  have  a  i 
harder  road  to  travel  than  his  comrade  who  enlists.  If  your 
conviction  is  fundamental,  then  follow  your  conscience;  fori  1 
Humanity's  greatest  leaders  have  declared  that  to  be  the  , 
right  road.  Through  it  all,  however,  let  me  again  advise  you  j 
to  maintain  a  restrained  tongue,  a  cool  temper,  a  clear  head  || 
and  unafraid  heart.  > 

A  fuller  discussion  with  a  wider  range  of  citations  \ 

is  to  be  found  in  a  10  page  pamphlet  published  by  the  ■ 

American  Union  Against  Militarism,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  ; 

New  York  City,  under  the  title  of  Conscription  and  i 

the  "Conscientious  Objector"  to  War.  \ 


IMMORTAL. 


Life  is  like  a  beauteous  flower,  :  ' 

Closing  to  the  world  at  even, —  |  ^ 

Closing  for  a  dreamless  hour,  1 

To  unfold,  with  dawn,  on  heaven.  ' 

Life  is  like  a  bird  that  nests  i 

Close  ^  to   earth,   no   shelter   scorning,  ' 

Yet,  upmounting  from  her  breast,  j 

Fills  the  skies  with  song  at  morning.  | 

In  Lippincott's  Magasine.     — Florence  Earle  Coates.      '  i 
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The  Fourth  of  July 

Another  anniversary  of  a  great  event  has  passed. 
;t  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  celebrations  this  year 
vere  touched  with  more  thought  fulness  and  less  noise 
han  has  been  our  Fourth  of  July  habit.  The  Eagle's 
5cream,  let  us  hope,  has  been  less  in  evidence.  Some- 
hing  more  solid  and  sober  than  buncombe  must  have 
mtered  into  the  orations.  The  grim  realities  of  war 
ire  settling  down  upon  this  nation.  The  uncertain  fate 
)f  individuals,  the  uncalculated  burden  of  government 
ind  the  unmeasured  length  of  the  strife  all  combined 
n  making  this  Fourth  of  July  season  solemn  as  well 
IS  significant.  It  is  well  to  go  beyond  the  noise,  to 
liscount  the  oratory  in  our  search  for  the  profounder 
ignificance  of  the  day  celebrated. 

Broad  acres,  wealthy  mines,  mighty  rivers,  high 
nountains,  unparalleled  wealth  and  growing  prosperi- 
ies  should  be  negligible  quantities  in  our  inventory 
his  bloody  year.  Other  countries  have  their  "rocks 
md  rills  and  templed  hills"  as  true  and  as  inspiring 
,s  our  own.  Other  nations  have  had  fabulous  wealth 
.nd  far-reaching  prosperities  but  have  gone  down  and 
.re  buried  in  oblivion. 

The  annals  of  our  country  are  not  wanting  in  valor 
,nd  military  emprise  but  battlefields  and  heroics  are 
:ommon  to  all  nations.  Our  record  for  martial  valor 
s  not  unique,  and  unfortunately  our  brightest  war 
ecords  tell  of  internal  rebellion  where  our  "Prepared- 
less"  in  men  and  munitions  did  valiant  service  in  the 
nterest  of  disruption  and  national  destruction.  Brave 
nen  died  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle  only  to  leave 
,n  awful  entailment  of  hate  and  demoralization  as  wit- 
lessed  to  by  "Reconstruction"  scandals,  lynching  atro- 
ities  and  the  debaucheries  of  our  Civil  Service,  which 
lave  blackened  our  records  for  half  a  century.  Indeed 
he  Democracy  which  counts  the  Fourth  day  of  July, 
776,  a  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  humanity  is 
lot  conducive  to  military  efficiency  or  military  glory, 
rhere  is  something  autocratic  and  monarchial  in  ar- 
nies.    Battlefields  breed  aristocracies. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  our  own  coun- 
ry,  studied  in  the  light  of  history?  It  is  significant 
hat  among  the  greatest  literary  triumphs,  commer- 
ially  considered,  in  the  book  market  of  the  United 
states  have  been  the  Mother  Goose  Melodies,  first 
lublished  in  Boston  in  collective  form,  and  Webster's 
elementary  Spelling  Book,  the  most  popular  book  ever 
)ublished  in  America.  The  next  great  triumph  is  Uncle 
Pom's  Cabin.  The  education  of  the  youth  and  the  free- 
iom  of  the  soul  represented  by  these  books  touch  the 
nost  characteristic  things  in  American  history.  The 
chool-house, — first  the  log  school-house  in  the  clearing, 
hen  the  little  red  school-house  at  the  crossroads,  reach- 
ng  up  through  high  school  and  university  forming  the 
mparalleled  system  of  school  education,  represent  the 


most  unique  institution  in  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  landscape  of  the  United  States.  If  but  one 
of  the  American  prophets  is  to  be  selected  by  the 
Fourth  of  July  orator  let  it  be  Horace  Mann,  the 
prophet  of  the  American  public  school  system. 

Then  comes  the  uprising  of  the  women,  not  simply 
the  women  and  the  ballot  on  election  day,  though  that 
is  profoundly  significant,  but  the  woman  leadership 
from  the  home  through  the  school-house  into  all  the 
ramifications  of  civic  and  cultural  leadership.  The 
importance  of  woman  as  a  factor  in  democracy  and 
in  human  progress  is  the  proud  demonstration  of  the 
United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Yankee  inge- 
nuity, but  it  has  been  too  superficial.  It  is  something 
more  than  jacknife  cleverness  or  a  trick  of  the  fingers. 
The  complicated  needs  of  a  growing  community  have 
called  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of  creative  sagac- 
ity and  constructive  energy.  Not  the  man  with  the 
sword  but  the  man  with  the  axe  is  the  type  of  the 
true  American,  and  the  axe  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment, the  broad  axe,  the  adze,  the  chisel,  the  plane 
and  the  saw  are  the  weapons  of  the  still  unappreciated 
Americans.  The  man  who  perfected  the  plow,  the 
reaper,  the  threshing  machine  and  the  automobile  is 
the  man  who  in  conjunction  with  the  school  mistress 
made  the  United  States  what  it  is. 

The  great  names  to  be  honored  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  are  those  of  Deere,  Oliver,  McCormick,  Fulton, 
Morse  and  then  on  to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Whit- 
tier,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Charles  Sumner,  Clara  Barton, 
Frances  Willard,  Walt  Whitman,  capping  the  high 
climax  with  the  names  of  the  two  men  which  the 
United  States  has  unquestionably  furnished  to  hu- 
manity's immortals,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


SONG  OF  THE  SEA-WIND. 


When  the  sun  sets  over  the  long  blue  wave, 

I  spring  from  my  couch  of  rest. 
And  I  hurtle  and  boom  o'er  leagues  of  foam 

That  toss  in  the  weltering  west ; 
I  pipe  a  hymn  to  the  headlands  high, 

My  comrades  forevermore ; 
And  I  chase  the  tricksy  curls  of  foam 

O'er  the  glimmering  sandy  shore. 

The  moon  is  my  friend  on  clear  white  nights 

When  I  ripple  her  silver  way, 
And  whistle  blithely  about  the  rocks, 

Like  an  elfin  thing  at  play; 
But  anon  I  raven  with  cloud  and  mist, 

And  wail  'neath  a  curdled  sky, 
When  the  reef  snarls  yon  like  a  questing  beast 

And  the  frightened  ships  go  by. 

I  scatter  the  dawn  across  the  sea 

Like  wine  of  amber  flung 
From  crystal  goblet  all  far  and  fine 

Where  the  morning  star  is  hung ; 
I  blow  from  east,  and  I  blow  from  west, 

Wherever  my  longing  be ; 
The  wind  of  the  land  is  a  hindered  thing, 

But  the  ocean  wind  is  free. 

— L.  M.  Montgomery. 
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UNITY 


Freedom  in  Boston 


An  Open  Letter 

To  His  Excellency,  ^ 
Woodrow  W'ilson,  ^ 

President  of  the  United  States : 
Sir: — As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  I  urgently 
call  your  attention  to  a  military  outrage  yesterday,  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  an  alarming  symptom  of  a 
general  condition  in  this  country,  which  threatens  the 
existence  of  our  liberties  and  will  tend  to  involve  the 
whole  world  in  an  irremediable  disaster. 

We  are  told  by  the  public  press  that  a  number  of 
United  States  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  were  the 
ring-leaders  of  a  mob  that  attacked  and  dispersed  a 
lawful  procession  of  citizens  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
The  soldiers  subjected  these  citizens  to  every  indig- 
nity— they  tore  the  American  flag  out  of  their  hands 
and  seized  the  red  flag  of  Socialism,  which  is  as  sacred 
to  Socialists  all  over  the  world  as  the  cross  is  to  the 
Catholic,  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  This  same  law- 
less mob,  under  the  lead  of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines,  entered  the  building  owned  by  the  Socialists 
and  destroyed  its  contents,  and  all  this  was  done  with 
the  apparent  connivance  of  the  military  and  civil  au- 
thorities and  with  the  approval  of  the  press. 

What  the  German  Government  would  hardly  dare 
to  do  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  is  done  with  impunity  in 
the  city  of  Boston. 

The  danger  of  such  outbreaks  must  be  apparent  to 
the  dullest  intelligence.  Unless  sternly  suppressed  this 
lawless  action  of  the  soldiery  will  alienate  that  vast 
body  of  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  have 
with  much  reluctance  given  their  support  to  their 
President  in  his  war  policy,  basing  their  consent  on  his 
declaration  that  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

But  of  what  profit  is  it  to  secure  liberty  abroad  if 
we  destroy  it  at  home?  The  worst  prophecies  of  the 
pacifist  are  being  realized.  Already  a  lawless  mili- 
tarism is  overriding  all  civil  rights. 

Not  only  will  this  outrage,  if  imchecked  and  unre- 
buked,  destroy  all  sympathy  with  the  war  among  a 
large  and  important  element  in  our  own  countrv,  but 
it  will  alienate  the  working  class  in  every  country. 

It  may  seem  safe  to  maltreat  Socialists  in  this  coun- 
try, where  they  are  few  in  number  and  of  small  po- 
litical consequence.  But  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
most  disastrous  on  the  attitude  ,of  the  Russian  people 
toward  the  American  Government  and  toward  the 
war.  The  Russian  people  are  Socialistic.  Their  great 
leader,  M.  Keren  sky,  who  is  the  present  hope  of  Eu- 
rope, is  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  party.  What  will 
this  statesman  say  when  he 'learns  that  his  fellow  So- 
cialists have  been  mobbed  by  soldiers  and  sailors  in  an 
American  city?  Will  he  not  say  that  Tyranny  has 
transferred  its  seat  from  Petrograd  to  Boston? 

The  German  Government  will  rejoice  in  this  outrage 
in  Boston.  It  will  call  the  attention  of  its  vast  Social- 
istic population  to  the  fact  that  their  essential  liberties 
are  safer  in  the  Empire  of  Germany  than  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States. 

It  is  among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future  that 
the  Imperial  German  Autocracy  may  transform  itself 
into  an  Imperial  Social  Democracy,  ally  itself  with 
Russia,  put  the  red  flag  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  and 
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sweep  every  present  government  of  Western  Europe 
down  to  hopeless  ruin.  Such  outrages  as  that  of  yes- 
terday will  lead  the  social  element  of  the  world  to 
look  to  Imperial  Germany  rather  than  to  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  for  guidance  in  the  present  crisis. 

The  appalling  consequences  of  such  a  combination 
to  present  institutions  are  beyond  description. 

I,  sir,  am  of  those  who  have  subordinated  my  deep- 
est religious  convictions  to  the  judgment  of  my  Presi- 
dent— a  convinced  pacifist,  at  the  call  of  my  President 
I  have  overriden  my  conviction.  My  son  has  enlisted 
for  the  war;  I  have  given  beyond  my  ability  to  the 
support  of  the  government.  A  veteran  of  the  Civil 
_War,  I  would  gladly  give  the  remnant  of  my  life  to 
'any  service  that  my  country  might  find  for  me. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  will  not  do.  I  will  not  hold 
my  peace  while  the  lawful  rights  of  the  humblest  citi- 
zen are  trampled  under  foot  by  a  lawless  soldiery. 

I  ask,  nay,  sir, — I  demand  of  you,  as  the  guardian  of 
those  rights,  that  you  cause  the  arrest,  trial,  and  if 
guilty,  the  conviction  of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines who  were  engaged  in  the  riot  in  Boston  yester- 
day, July  1st,  and  that  you  visit  on  these  men,  if  con-  i 
victed,  the  extreme  penalty  of  military  law.  * 

This  letter  having  to  do  with  public  interests  of  vast  I 
importance,  is  an  open  letter.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  1 
it  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  to  the  public  i 
press.  j 

Hoping  your  action  may  be  such  as  to  avert  the  j 
worst  consequences  of  this  deplorable  affair,  I  am,  sirj 

Your  ardent  supporter  and  obedient  servant,  1 

Algernon  S.  Crapsey. 
678  Avcrill  Ave,  Rochester,  N.  Y .,  July  2,  1917.  ; 

Our  Matchless  Allies  ; 


Whether  or  not  one  joins  the  new  army  of  food  i 
producers,  the  planters  and  growers  and  tenders  of  i 
the  crops  may  depend  upon  circumstances ;  there  i 
should  be  no  longer  any  indecision  or  laggardliness  s 
about  one's  joining  the  ranks  of  bird  protectors.  The  ' 
greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  farmen  • 
are  the  insect  hordes.  Without  the  aid  which  the  birds'  | 
render  him  his  efforts  to  produce  food  for  the  world  i 
would  be  well-nigh  futile.  His  crops  would  fail  and  I 
millions  of  human  lives  would  quickly  end  by  starva-  J 
tion.  j 

Man  himself  cannot  control  his  insect  foes.  Mil-  ^ 
lions  of  dollars  annually  are  lost  outright  in  the  toll  • 
levied  by  the  hungry  hosts,  and  millions  more  are  ex-  ■ 
pended  in  feebly  combating  the  persistent  pests. 

"The  birds,"  says  Dr.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  { 
entomologist  of  Canada,  "are  the  most  powerful  in-:  f 
secticides  we  have."  "The  great  hunter  of  insects,  our  j 
great  auxiliary,"  says  M.  Perrier  of  the  Institute  of  ii 
France,  "is  the  bird."  "The  farmer  has  only  lately  i 
learned  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  birds  as  insecti 
destroyers.  More  exact  knowledge  of  their  food  hab-  i 
its  has  resulted  in  a  higher  estimate  of  their  utility  on, 
the  farm,  knd  demonstrated  more  clearly  than  everj  ■ 
the  necessity  of  active  measures  to  insure  their  pro-  i 
tection,"  says  T.  S.  Palmer  of  the  United  States  Bio-  : 
logical  Survey.  ' 

Become  a  bird  protector!  Let  no  harm  come  to  thei 
insect-eating  birds  and  you  will  be  doing  a  signal  serv-  ■ 
ice  for  all  mankind.  i  ( 

Our  Dumb  Animals.  ' 
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THE  PULPIT 


The  Faith  That  Stands  the  Test 


Sermon  Delivered  in  All  Soul's  Church,  Chicago,  July  8, 
1917,  by  Harry  Foster  Burns,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

To  be  invited  for  the  second  summer  to  occupy  this 
pulpit  so  notably  dedicated  to  the  high  ethical  and 
social  ideals  of  free  religion  and  consecrated  by  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  pastor  of  this  church,  is  indeed 
an  honor  not  lightly  esteemed.  I  appreciate  your  in- 
vitation as  I  esteem  the  spirit  that  lives  in  this  insti- 
tution, and  I  am  anticipating  very  happy  weeks  in  this 
fellowship. 

Since  we  were  together  last  summer  our  nation,  with 
or  without  our  approval,  has  made  us  direct  partici- 
pants in  the  great  struggle  where  we  were  then  in  a  de- 
gree but  onlookers.  This  has  brought  closer  to  our 
hearts  the  perplexing  moral  questions  involved  and 
made  more  severe  the  test  of  faith.  We  have  had  to 
think  the  problem  through,  and  search  earnestly  for  a 
sure  ground  of  faith  and  enthusiasm.  In  a  recent  book 
which  I  have  read  since  coming  under  this  friendly 
roof,  the  author  reports  the  conversation  of  two 
friends,  one  of  whom  said :  "I  can  not  go  on  living 
with  enthusiasm,  it  seems  that  I  have  lost  God." 
"That  is  strange,"  said  the  other,  "I  feel  that  I  have 
only  now  fotmd  him."  The  two  attitudes  are  typical. 
To  one  the  ground  of  faith  has  been  swept  away,  to 
the  other  there  appears  the  dawning  of  a  new  and 
better  day. 

The  test  of  faith  has  been  most  severe  in  those 
minds  who  have  thought  of  religion  as  being  con- 
cerned with  the  realization  of  human  brotherhood  here 
and  now.  These  men  looking  for  the  gradual  triumph 
Df  justice  see  only  oppression ;  they  looked  for  love, 
but  behold  hatred  threatens  to  envelope  all.  Thev  have 
looked  and  worked  for  peace  and  hoped  that  it  was 
near,  but  behold  only  war  sweeping  the  world  into  its 
devastating  flames.  A  minister  of  this  character  wrote 
recently :  'T  shall  not  pursue  my  accvistomed  study 
this  summer;  my  heart  is  broken  by  the  dreadful  war : 
I  must  rest  and  find  strength  in  quietness." 

Where  may  faith  rest?  A  suggestion  comes  from 
3ur  text  this  morning,  for  the  words  are  the  expres- 
sion of  the  faith  of  one  who  himself  was  passing 
through  a  dark  hour  that  tried  his  soul.  John  the 
aged  apostle  was  on  the  isle  of  Patmos,  not  to  receive 
a  vision  as  we  were  once  taught ;  but  as  an  exile  from 
Palestine,  driven  there  by  the  hand  of  imperial  Rome. 
Suffering  in  exile  as  were  many  of  his  fellow  members 
oi  the  Christian  Communion,  with  tyranny  supreme, 
he  thought  the  deep  problem  of  faith  through  and 
came  to  assurance  and  hope  in  the  faith  that :  "He 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new."  The  days  were  evil  but  there  were  other 
and  unseen  forces  at  work  which  would  with  sure 
movement  bring  the  destruction  of  the  old  order  and 
the  emergence  of  the  new  and  better.  The  emperor 
of  Rome  ruled  with  tyranny,  but  the  invisible  King 
was  greater  and  in  time  he  would  make  all  thing's 
new.    Good  must  triumph. 

The  context  of  this  word  of  assurance  makes  clear 
its  appropriateness  for  the  present  hour, — strikingly 
so.  Emperor,  Domitian,  had  begun  his  reign  with 
just  and  generous  treatment  of  the  people,  hoping  thus 
to  win  their  hearts.    But  soon  the  old  nature  of  lust 


for  power  and  love  of  display  gained  the  upper  hand, 
and  Domitian  became  unscrupulously  unjust,  terribly 
tyrannical.  Fearing  that  injustice  would  result  in  up- 
risings he  sought  with  blind  mechanical-mindedness  to 
quell  them  by  crushing  oppression.  He  would  defeat 
justice  by  driving  into  exile  those  who  sought  justice 
or  by  burning  them.  The  Jews  and  members  of 
the  early  Christian  community  were  law  abiding, 
but  they'refused  to  scatter  incense  to  the  Caesar-God, 
and  held  their  own  assemblies.  They  were  regarded 
as  illegal  societies.  They  were  feared  by  the  Ern- 
peror,  whose  courage  was  that  of  the  coward.  His 
trembling  heart  is  revealed  in  the  story  that  having 
heard  of  two  relatives  of  Jesus,  and  recalling  that 
Jesus  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  the  Jews,  he  feared 
these  young  men  might  seek  to  establish  their  right  to 
reign,  and  "had  them  brought  before  him.  But  when 
they  told  him  that  between  them  they  had  but  an  $1,800 
farm,  which  they  tilled  with  their  own  hands,  he  saw 
in  them  no  danger,  and  set  them  free  unharmed.  But 
in  the  teaching  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  the  Emperor 
and  his  advisors  saw  the  germ  of  a  new  social  order, 
which  they  determined  to  destroy  by  the  only  weapon 
that  tyranny  knows  how  to  use — brute  force.  He 
burned  the  bodies  of  those  who  professed  this  faith; 
he  threw  them  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  drove  them  into 
exile.  It  was  a  dark  day  for  John  as  he  went  about  the 
lonely  isle  in  banishment  from  his  home.  It  was  a 
time  "that  tested  his  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  that  in 
which  he  had  believed,  when  he  must  have  questioned 
the  final  triumph  of  truth  and  right.  But  the  experi- 
ence did  not  overthrow  his  faith.  Faith  grows  when 
needed ;  it  flourishes  when  used.  It  fails  not  when 
put  to  the  test.  With  triumph  of  faith  John  looked 
to  see  the  invisible,  which  is  after  all  the  real,  he 
listened  and  heard  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  say: 
"Behold,  I  make  all  things  new."  And  in  this  convic- 
tion he  found  a  faith  that  stood  the  test,  and  gave 
him  strength  to  go  on. 

Imperialism  has  not  changed  its  character  in  the 
centuries  that  have  intervened  since  these  words  were 
written.  Imperialism  still  practices  injustice  and  deals 
in  lies  and  trusts  in  the  power  of  force ;  while  yet 
trembling  at  heart.  Before  that  fateful  day  in  July, 
1914,  imperialism  and  oppression  saw  their  house 
threatened.  Democracy  was  growing  apace.  There 
was  a  rising  tide  of  unrest  that  demanded  justice,  and 
freedom.  In  Germany  32  per  cent  of  the  votes  were 
for  the  Social  Democratic  party.  The  meek  were  about 
to  inherit  the  earth.  At  the  same  time  the  workers 
for  international  peace  were  dealing  effectively  with 
their  problem.  They  were  filling  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  what  has  been  called  by  an  English  jour- 
nal, "The  poison  of  internationalism,"  and  this  was 
made  stronger  by  the  many  international  relationships 
of  all  peoples.  The  house  of  autocracy  was  threat- 
ened. It  trembled.  It  sought  to  save  itself  by  armies 
and  navies ;  by  secret  alliance  and  inter-court  mar- 
riages. But  it  was  too  late.  There  is  no  more  pathetic 
word  in  history  than  the  appeal  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
when  just  before  the  final  issue  was  joined  he  begged 
for  one  more  day  that  he  might  help  bring  about  some 
sort  of  concert  of  nations  through  which  thev  might 
turn  from  the  policy  of  national  armament  now  threat- 
ening imminent  and  terrible  disaster.  But  it  was  too 
late ;  the  pressure  upon  the  levee  was  too  great  for  it 
to  stand.  \ 
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Now  the  blunder  of  imperialism  and  autocracy  is 
apparent  to  all.  Thrones  have  run  the  world  amuck. 
The  people  have  come  to  see  the  truth  and  the  thrones 
are  falling  in  quick  succession.  Nicholas,  Constantine 
—may  the  list  grow  rapidly.  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
is  said  to  have  his  private  train  waiting  at  the  station 
to  take  him  to  Vienna ;  the  Austrian  throne  is  tottering 
as  overtures  to  the  people  prove ;  and  the  Kaiser  wiil 
surely  find  the  Hindenburg  line  a  broken  reed  piercing 
the  hand  that  leans  upon  it.  The  millions  of  men 
Germany  has  called  to  the  colors,  will  some  day  return 
to  say  to  the  Government  that  has  gotten  them  into  all 
this  trouble,  and  leaves  them  no  choice  but  to  work 
all  their  lives  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  through  the 
mistakes  of  their  rulers:  "We  do  not  think  much  of 
you  as  a  government,  get  out."  Similarly  in  every 
nation,  will  autocracy  of  all  kinds  be  disliked,  mis- 
trusted, and  overthrown.  The  seed  of  destruction  was 
in  the  old  order.  The  harvest  we  reap  is  the  natural 
result  of  a  world  organized  upon  the  basis  of  mutual 
mistrust,  upon  national  selfishness  and  ambition;  and 
inspired  only  by  faith  in  the  power  of  force  to  sus- 
tain injustice.  It's  a  dark  day,  a  bitter  fruit  of  wrong 
sowing. 

But  in  our  recognition  of  this  truth  lies  our  hope. 
Our  confidence  in  the  old  is  forever  shaken.  We  know 
it  to  be  "like  a  bed  that  is  shorter  than  a  man  can 
stretch  himself  upon  it."  It  is  thoroughly  discredited. 
The  invisible  forces  that  work  with  certainty  will  make 
all  things  new.  Here  alone  can  we  find  ground  for 
faith,  courage  to  go  on  living  with  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm, seeking  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  new  day. 

Without  assuming  the  role  of  prophet  I  would  indi- 
cate some  phases  of  this  new  world,  which  even  now 
we  may  see  emerging.  First  of  all  there  is  the  age-old 
dream  of  universal  and  lasting  peace.  This  must  be ; 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  it  will  be,  when  we 
reflect  that  three  or  four  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
world  said  to  the  prophets  of  peace,  like  the  people 
of  Israel  to  Isaiah:  "Child's  prattle."  They  took  little 
interest  in  it.  Even  so  vigorous  a  mind' as  that  of 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  has  confessed  to  his  lack 
of  interest  in  peace  until  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war.  Now  he  gives  much  time  to  it.  Bitter  experi- 
ence has  awakened  us  from  our  smug  complacency. 
Now  the  only  argument  under  which  men  can  be  in- 
duced to  enlist  for  war  is  under  the  plea  that  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  peace.  Practical  men  in  whom 
we  so  much  trusted  were  saying  that  the  only  assur- 
ance of  peace  was  in  a  strong  national  army  and  navy  ; 
now  all  must  see  the  folly,  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
faith,  and  men  are  looking  earnestly  for 'the  interna- 
tional organization  that  must  follow  this  war,  and  the 
only  basis  for  a  lasting  peace.  We  were  on  the  wrong 
basis  and  nothing  less  than  such  a  calamity  seemed  to 
possess  the  power  to  arouse  us. 

And  again  the  people  who  in  every  land  have  been 
left  no  choice  but  to  obey  and  die,  will  surely  mistrust 
their  government  hereafter,  and  with  a  thoroughness 
of  which  we  have  seen  but  the  beginning  dernand  a 
reckoning.  They  will  struggle  for  democracy  with 
life  and  death  determination.  With  reckless  spirit 
will  they  strike  at  every  form  of  autocratic  power  and 
with  death  defying  courage  will  they  insist  upon  jus- 
tice and  truthfulness  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The 
very  abuse  of  power,  its  use  to  enforce  unrighteous 
ends  in  the  American  press  and  in  many  forms  of 
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business  as  well  as  in  politics  will  be  thoroughly  mis-  I 
trusted  and  will  meet  determined  hostility.    Out  of  | 
this  will  come,  we  must  believe,  an  organization  of  [ 
life  more  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  moral  laws.  | 
Out  of  this  time  of  crisis,  too,  I  can  see  emerging  a  J 
new  religion.    Taken  as  a  whole  the,  religion  of  the  j 
past  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  has  been  a  theologi-  J 
cal  one.    Its  interests  were  theological ;  the  organiza-  |; 
tion  of  protestantism  in  America  is  yet  largely  upon 
that  basis.    The  Roman  empire  conquered  the  church 
and  fashioned  its  thought  and  organization  after  a 
manner  that  has  remained  until  this  day.    With  the 
l)reaking  up  of  the  old  order  this  thing  must  go.  The 
new  religion  will  be  social  and  ethical.    Its  concern 
will  be  life,  the  things  that  are  interfering  therewith, 
it  will  seek  to  remove  or  inspire  men  to  remove ;  while 
it  will  seek  to  establish  everywhere  those  institutions, 
laws.  and  beliefs  which  bless' life  and  make  it  fruitful. 
Nothing  that  affects  life  will  be  foreign  to  the  interests 
of  this  coming  religion.     It  will  be  content  neither  ii 
with  a  salvation  by  magic  which  leaves  the  world  to  i 
its  fate,  nor  with  mysticism  which  fleeing  the  world 
of  struggle  for  one  of  isolation  from  the  real  and 
dark  problems  of  life.   The  new  religion  will  be  as  the  j 
salt  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  world  seeking  to  ' 
preserve  all  that  is  good.  j 
In  this  emerging  world  the  church  will  have  a  place,  j 
and  position  beloved,  only  if  she  serves  much  and  well,  i 
And  a  distinctive  task  will  be  hers — is  hers.    It  is  to  , 
open  men's  eyes  that  they  may  see  the  unseen  values  ; 
which  after  all  are  the  real  values  in  human  experi-  j 
ence ;  to  make  them  to  know  /with  certainty  and  com-  ' 
pelling  clearness  that  it  is  no  gain  to  a  man  when  he  | 
gets  money  or  power  or  position  at  the  price  of  vie-  \ 
lated  right  or  the  denial  of  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love;  ] 
to  know  assuredly  and  without  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  in  the  affairs  of  a  man  or  a  nation,  "the  l 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."    For  im-  i 
pressing  this  truth  the  present  catastrophe  furnishes  i 
the  flaming  facts.   We  must  know  now,  and  be  able  to 
make  men  see  that  "God  is  not  mocked,"  "that  what-  ; 
soever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  be  also  reap" — likewise  f  i 
a  nation.    The  nation  that  soweth  the  seed  of  absolute  I  { 
national  selfishness  will  inevitably  reap  the  hostility  I 
of  the  world.    A  nation  can  not  break  its  solemn  and  •: 
plighted  word  with  reaping  the  harvest  of  universal  :  < 
mistrust.    A  government  can  not  fool  its  people  and  i 
use  them  as  tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur-  ■< 
pose  of  the  greedy  and  the  selfish  who  happen  to  be  }  . 
in  control  of  the  machinery  for  making  public  opinion  i 
without  in  the  end,  reaping  the  hatrecl  of  the  people  i 
who  have  been  so  wronged.    "The  fear  of  God  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,"  would  sound  like  mockery  if  • 
quoted  in  most  of  our  assembly  halls,  for  it  is  not  the  ' 
creed  upon  which  the  politics  of  the  world  has  rested.  1 
But  we  like  not  the  results  of  the  old  creed  and  we  j 
shall  have  men  who  will  follow  this  new  creed;  men  i;r 
who  will  forsake  the  devious  paths  of  unrighteousness  i 
and  try  the  ways  wherein  go  confidence  in  justice  and  ,  <~ 
the  unseen  laws  according  to  which  human  life  acts,  i 
But  the  new  order  will  not  emerge  of  itself.    It  must  : 
be  brought  about  by  men,  by  men  who  not  only  criti-  1 
cize  the  old,  but  who  work  with  devotion  and  intelli-  « 
gence  for  the  establishment  of  the  new.    They  must  >  i 
be  men  who  have  eyes  to  see  the  moral  laws  according  if 
to  which  the  new  must  be  built ;  and  men  trained  to  |  ^ 
build.  They  must  know  what  to  pray  for  and  how  to  get  '  ( 
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t.  To  equip  them  with  the  first  requisite  would  seem  to 
36  the  great  function  of  the  church,  her  heaven-born 
nission.  The  world  must  have  men  who  prav  in 
reality :  "Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,"  and  with  such  devotion  that  the  realization 
-)i  that  prayer  takes  precedence  over  every  other  pas- 
sion of  life.  To  inspire  that  prayer,  to  cultivate  that 
devotion,  to  hold  men  with  the  grip  of  that  vision,  is 
:he  church's  opportunity  to  serve  her  chief  part  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  word  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the 
;hrone  even  in  these  dark  days  and  saith  :  "Behold  I 
nake  all  .things  new."  And  every  man  as  he  loses  con- 
idence  in  the  old  program,  the  old  faith  in  force,  and 
:urns  to  this  new  vision  of  a  world  founded  upon  the 
mshakeable  principles  of  justice  and  good  will,  and 
inds  his  place  to  work  therefore  according  to  the  gift 
:hat  is  his,  will  find  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
lespair.  With  Dr.  E.  T.  Devine  he  may  proclaim  him- 
self a  "Discouraged  optimist."  Though  bruised  in 
Dody  he  will  not  be  broken  in  spirit ;  though  sorely 
Dressed  he  will  not  be  cast  down.  He  will  bear  the 
;ross  for  the  joy  that  is  set  before  him — the  joy  of  a 
lew  world  redeemed  from  the  bondage  to  the  evil  of 
:he  past  through  the  depth  of  the  suffering  of  today. 


Religion  in  War  Time 


Address  of  PROF.  HARRY  F.  WARD 
Professor  of  Social  Service,  Boston  University;  Secretary  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Service 


Sefore  the  Free  Religious  Association,  May  25,  at  Theodore 
Parker  Memorial  Hall,  Boston 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  was  suggested  by  your  secretary  that  I  should 
Dring  you  a  word  or  two  about  a  certain  recent  action 
3f  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  concerning  free- 
lom,  justice  and  good-will  in  this  emergency  of  war. 
A.nd  I  may  say  in  passing  that  there  are  not  a  few  of 
is  in  that  body  who  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
:hat  fellowship  will  either  be  more  inclusive  or  be 
replaced  by  another  that  is  more  inclusive.  In  any 
ivent  our  present  religious  divisions  no  longer  repre- 
sent real  differencees.  The  classification  runs  alto- 
gether across  and  beyond  present  existing  lines.  If 
y'ou  will  take  a  person  who  represents  the  spirit  and 
ittitude  of  the  orthodox  denominations — well,  take 
Billy  Sunday  for  example — he  represents  the  spirit  of 
:he  orthodox  denominations ;  and  then  take  an  out- 
standing man — I  will  let  you  name  him  in  your  minds 
—who  represents  the  spirit  and  the  attitude  of  the 
najority  of  the  more  liberal  religious  bodies,  and  put 
Jp  to  those  two  persons  a  question  of  personal  piety 
3r  a  problem  in  the  intellectual  interpretation  of  re- 
ligion, of  course  you  will  get  reactions  as  far  apart 
IS  the  poles.  But  if  you  put  up  to  those  two  persons, 
is  I  have  done  time  and  time  again,  some  social  situa- 
tion, I  can't  see  that  you  get  very  much  different  re- 
ictions.  I  believe  that  the  real  religious  difference 
today  is  between  the  people,  who  persist  in  holding 
Dn  to  religion  as  a  means  for  the  gratification  of  their 
personal  satisfaction,  either  emotional,  esthetic  or  in- 
tellectual, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persons  who  are 
determined  at  any  cost  that  they  will  throw  them- 
selves into  the  task  of  helping  the  creative  will  of  God 
to  construct  a  new  universe. 


Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  sentence  or  two  from 
the  statement  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  in  its  recent  emergency  session  at  Washing- 
ton, to  show  at  least  how  the  group  of  the  leaders  who 
are  responsible  for  its  direction  feel  and  think  about 
this  question  that  you  are  considering,  freedom  of 
conscience.  They  declare  that  the  churches  are  called 
upon 

"to  safeguard  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  the  stress  and  strain 
of  war  time," 

and  to  remember  that  the  abuse  of  free  speech — 
"is  not  so  dangerous  as  its  suppression.  When  the  state 
compels  men  to  military  service  it  raises  the  ancient  religious 
question  of  freedom  of  conscience.  The  churches  who  have 
furnished  martyrs  for  this  principle  are  under  particular 
obligation  to  see  that  the  conscientious  objector  is  allowed 
such  non-combatant  service  as  does  not  violate  his  con- 
science." 

And  furthermore  that  body  instructed  the  adminis- 
trative committee  to  take  practical  measures  to  make 
those  words  good.  That  means  that  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Federal  Council  will  do  its  utmost  to  see 
that  the  Government  makes  provision  for  proper  non- 
combatant  service  for  conscientious  objectors.  That 
means  further  that  they  will  instruct  the  local  federa- 
tions of  churches  to  do  what  Mr.  Ratcliffe  suggested, 
namely,  to  see,  so  far  as  they  can,  that  the  proper  local 
tribunals  are  created  and  that  they  are  administered 
properly.   That,  of  course,  is  a  task  for  local  churches. 

Then  the  body  went  on  to  point  out  that  if  we  are 
going  to  safeguard  democracy  we  must  apply  its  prin- 
ciples to  industry ;  that  at  present  in  many  cases  the 
principle  of  industrial  democracy  in  this  country  is 
being  denied,  sometimes  by  the  very  people  who  are 
shouting  for  an  international  democracy.  Therefore 
the  Federal  Council  takes  the  opportunity  to  declare 
"That  if  we  are  to  advance  democracy  throughout  the  earth 
we  must  first  live  it  here," 

that 

"only  a  free  people  can  help  to  set  others  free." 

Then  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  extension  of  dem- 
ocracy means  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  militar- 
ism, and  that  since  this  has  been  pointed  out  as  "a 
war  to  end  war,"  the  Christian  pulpit  ought  contin- 
uously to 

"create  in  the  people  the  determination  that  this  war  shall 
end  in  nothing  less  than  a  constructive  peace  that  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  world-democracy." 

Next  the  question  of  social  justice  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  was  discussed.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  if  the  issue  of  this  war  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  increase  of  production,  then  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction,— that  is,  the  willingness  of  the  workers 
to  increase  production — depends  almost  entirely  on 
whether  or  not  a  measure  of  justice  be  maintained 
in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  their  toil.  And 
the  pulpit  was  urged  to  consider  that 

"There  is  no  higher  patriotic  service  than  to  defend  the 
nation  against  the  inroads  of  social  and  industrial  injustice 
upon  its  unity." 

And  that  was  declared  specifically  to  mean 

"that  those  who  are  charged  with  teaching  the  social  justice 
embodied  in  the  message  of  the  prophets  and  of  Jesus  must 
demand  that  all  speculation  in  the  necessities  of  life  be  abso- 
lutely eliminated  and  that  all  attempts  to  secure  unjust  profits 
be  effectively  checked." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  only  proper  principle 
for  war  time  was  that  pecuniary  reward  should  only 
equal  service  rendered,  and  that  the  churches  must 
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insist  upon  that  as  the  ethical  principle  of  Christianity 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  business  in  this  hour.  And 
then  there  was  adopted  a  section  declaring  that  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  justice  must  also  be 
applied  to  war  finance. 

"The  principle  of  universal  service  has  been  appHed  to  life 
in  the  raising  of  troops.  It  should  therefore  be  applied  in 
the  same  manner  to  wealth  and  ability.  If  the  nation  picks 
the  strength  of  its  youth  for  the  firing  line,  justice  demands 
that  it  select  its  financial  strength  and  economic  ability  to 
bear  the  money  cost  of  tlie  war. 

"We  believe  it  to  be  just  that  whenever  necessary  all  in- 
come and  profits  should  be  taxed  to  the  farthest  possible 
point  without  checking  production." 

Then  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  increase  of  industrial 
democracy  meant  the  spread  of  economic  co-operation 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  pointed  out  tliat  the 
present  international  control  of  finance  and  economic 
resources — 

"Is  the  biggest  piece  of  co-operative  management  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  This  gain  in  co-operative  capacity  should 
be  conserved  and  extended  after  the  war.  It  should  cross 
the  barriers  between  the  classes  and  the  races.  None  should 
be  excluded  from  its  duties  or  its  benefits.  The  world  has 
taken  a  big  step  towards  the  day  when  the  resources  of  the 
earth  shall  be  recognized  as  the  common  possession  of  all  the 
children  of  men,  to  be  jointly  administered  for  the  greatest 
good  of  all.  When  that  can  be  done,  the  tap  root  of  strife 
will  be  cut  and  the  world-wide  brotherhood  of  man  can  pro- 
ceed to  build  the  house  of  the  Spirit  in  which  all  people  may 
dwell  together  with  the  Father  of  them  all." 

Then  concerning  good-will  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  churches  have  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  find- 
ing out  what  it  means  to  love  your  enemies  in  war 
tim£.    It  was  declared  : 

"Because  this  nation  has  gone  to  war  for  international 
ends" — 

or  declares  that  it  ha.s — 

"it  is  the  time  of  times  for  the  pulpit  to  emphasize  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  Christianity,  for  unless  there  be  more  of 
brotherhood  in  the  world  after  the  war  there  will  be  less  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  In  such  a  day  we  dare  not  worship  any 
national  Deity.  We  bow  ourselves  before  the  Father  who 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  We  seek  to 
know  what  His  justice,  His  righteousness  and  His  love  may 
mean  in  human  relations.  We  look  Vvith  unquenchable  hope 
upon  the  vision  of  that  social  order  foretold  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  called  by  Jesus  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Behind 
this  world  struggle  that  coming  world  order  is  dimly  seen. 
It  is  the  task  of  organized  religion  to  keep  the  vision  from 
being  obscured  by  the  dust  and  sweat  of  the  conflict.  We 
summon  the  generation  that  is  paying  the  awful  cost  of  this 
world  war  highly  to  resolve  that  out  of  it  they  will  create 
some  form  of  world  organization  that  shall  turn  the  instru- 
ments'of  destruction  into  the  means  of  constructive  develop- 
ment, that  shall  give  to  every  nation  and  to  the  last  man,  due 
share  in  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  earth's  resources 
and  affairs,  so  that  they  may  dwell  unhurt  and  unafraid 
under  their  own  roof-tree  and  in  all  high  service  for  each 
other  may  seek  to  develop  the  life  of  all  to  its  highest  spiritual 
values  in  order  that  God  rriay  indeed  dwell  with  men." 

Now  when  we  have  come  to  the  day  when  the  ortho- 
dox denominations  can  through  their  leaders  adopt 
a  statement  like  that,  it  means  that  we  have  begun  a 
new  adventure  in  religion;  an  adventure  not  in  its 
intellectual  interpretation,  not  in  emotional  power,  but 
in  its  practical  expression. 

Just  a  word  or  two  more.  The  other  evening  in 
another  city  a  man  came  to  me  in  a  hurry  after  an 
address.  I  took  him  to  be  a  Russian  Jew.  He  said, 
"It  is  time  for  you  people  who  believe  in  a  social 
religion  to  go  to  Russia.  We  Socialists  have  smashed 
the  Greek  church.  There  will  be  plenty  of  others 
trying  to  get  in.    You  are  the  people  who  ought  to 


go  in."  I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  but  are  we? 
Who  is  there  among  us,  what  organized  religious 
group  in  this  country,  that  has  the  confidence  that  it 
has  a  teaching  for  the  working  people  of  Russia  in' 
this^hour,  or  that  has  the  confidence  that  it  could  go 
to  Germany  and  preach  such  a  gospel  to  those  working 
classes  as  might  bring  them  into  full  fellowship  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  rest  of  mankind?  And  I  take 
it  that  is  a  proper  test  for  our  religion  in  a  time  like 
this.  In  this  situation  at  this  present  moment  the 
working  classes  of  Russia  literally  hold  the  destiny 
of  mankind  in  their  hands  for  several  generations  to 
come.  Upon  what  they  do  or  do  not  do  will  depend 
how  many  lives  the  United  States  must  pour  in  there, 
how  much  treasure  it  must  expend.  Upon  what  they 
do  or  do  not  do  will  depend  the  extent  of  the  famine 
in  human  life  and  natural  resources  for  generations  to 
come.  With  what  religion  will  you  go  to  those  men? 
Abbe  Loisy,  in  his  little  book  "War  and  Religion," 
]:ioints  out  that  the  clerical  nationalists  in  France  have 
achieved  a  transformation  of  Jesus  unequaled  by  any 
mythical  transformation  in  history,  when  they  have 
turned  him  from  a  pacifist  Jesus  into  a  replica  of  the 
German  war  god.  Is  it  only  in  France  that  that  has 
been  done?  i 

Now  I  want  to  know  what  effect  the  preaching  of  j 
that  kind  of  religion  will  have  upon  the  working  i 
classes  of  Russia  and  Germany,  for  their  own  churches  ! 
have  done  that  far  better  than  we  can  do  it  here  with  ,] 
our  diluted  democratic  interpretation  of  if.  And  the  i 
future  of  religion  after  the  war  depends  upon  the  j 
message  it  has  for  the  working  class  of  the  world,  i 
What  do  you  think  they  are  going  ■  to  do  sooner  or  ■ 
later  to  the  governments  of  the  world  that  have  puti 
this  thing  upon  them?  And  what  do  you  think  they 
are  going  to  do  sooner  or  later  to  the  religions  that  ! 
sustain  that  sort  of  thing  in  any  way?  It  is  not  a] 
question  of  the  diiferences  between  our  types  andi  | 
brands  of  Christianity;  it  is  a  question  of  whether! 
organized  religion  as  we  now  know  it  is  going  to  have  ' 
any  place  at  all  in  the  future  of  tomorrow? 

What  makes  the  critical  situation  in  the  afifairs  of|  i 
the  war  now  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because  neitherl  ■ 
the  diplomacy  of  the  Allies  nor  the  diplomacy  of  the;  • 
United  States  is  able  to  withstand  the  aspiration  of|  I 
the  Russian  working  class.  It  is  because  neither  in  o 
Downing  Street  nor  in  Washington  have  they  yet  ! 
learned  to  think  in  terms  of  the  common  people.  Now  \ 
I  wonder  if  that  is  not  just  the  point  of  peril  for  our|  \ 
religion?  | 


Chicagoans  Discuss  Democ^-acy  ^ 

A  most  interesting  series  of  meetings  has  been  held  1 
in  Chicago,  preparatory  to  the  Second  Conference  on  -i 
Democracy  and  Terms  of  Peace.  Four  meetings  were!  'i 
held  in  four  different  sections  of  the  city,  one  atl  / 
Wicker  Park  Hall,  in  Northwest  Chicago,  one  at  the  i 
West  End  Auditorium,  one  at  One  Hundred  andj  i 
Tenth  Street  and  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  and  one!  j 
at  the  Carl  Schurz  High  School  on  the  North  Side.)  •;! 
At  each  one  of  these  meetings  the  large  hall  was  crowd- 
ed,  it  being  necessary  at  Wicker  Park  to  hold  an  over-'  ' 
flow  meeting  in  another  portion  of  the  building.  Thei  > 
writer  was  privileged  to  attend  all  of  these  meetings  1 
save  the  one  on  the  North  Side.  Everywhere  werei  / 
found  widely  dififering  groups  of  people  of  widely  dif- 
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ferent  nationalities,  but  all  thoroughly  American  in 
their  unanimous  demand  for  liberty  of  thought,  speech 
and  action,  for  a  more  perfect  and  complete  democ- 
racy, for  America's  uncompromising  stand  for  the 
really  democratic  peace  terms  already  proposed  by  the 
Russian  republic,  for  her  keeping  free  from  giving 
support  to  any  plans  of  aggression  that  might  be  urged 
by  any  of  the  allies,  and  from  any  use  of  her  armies 
to  back  demands  of  the  Wall  Street  financiers. 

The  eager,  active  intelligence  of  these  large  audi- 
ences was  perhaps  their  most  striking  feature.  They 
listened  with  closest  attention  to  the  long  series  of 
addresses,  lasting  usually  about  three  hours;  they  re- 
sponded vigorously  with  hands,  feet  and  voices  to  the 
points  made  by  the  speakers,  showing  most  enthusi- 
asm over  quotations  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  constitution  and  the  earlier  peace  utterances 
of  the  President,  and  most  disapproval  at  references 
to  Wall  Street's  share  in  the  promotion  of  war  and 
to  the  Conscription  law.  These  great  groups  of  work- 
ing people,  in  which  Russians,  Jews  and  Scandina- 
vians predominated,  many  of  whose  ancestors  came  to 
America  because  they  believed  it  to  be  the  land  of 
freedom  in  order  to  escape  the  enforced  military  serv- 
ice demanded  in  their  various  native  lands,  are  appar- 
ently finding  greater  difficulty  than  are  the  wealthier 
classes  more  closely  connected  traditionally  with  the 
founding  of  this  republic,  in  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  idea  of  an  America  in  which  the  same  compul- 
sory service  laws  are  being  established  as  were  hated 
and  feared  in  the  old  country.  Indeed  there  is  per- 
haps nothing  more  astonishing  in  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  our  connection  with  the  European  war  than 
the  ease  with  which  Americans  who  proudly  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  the  Mayflower  and  those  who 
boast  of  their  longer  residence  in  the  country  and 
their  generations-long  devotion  to  its  free  institutions 
are  accepting  without  question  and  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  of  little  real  import,  the  conscription  of 
American  citizens  not  only  for  war  but  for  war  upon 
alien  soil. 

At  the  Wicker  Park  meeting,  Mr.  Kruse  of  the  So- 
cialist party  presided ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh  Mc- 
Cullough,  Mr.  Henry  Newman  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman  of  New  York  and 
Alderman  John  C.  Kennedy  were  among  the  speakers. 
Mr.  Robert  Howe  presided  at  the  overflow  meeting 
before  which  the  same  speakers  appeared.  This  was 
perhaps  the  most  vigorously  responsive  of  any  of  the 
audiences,  their  shouts  of  "Yes"  to  such  questions  as 
'Are  you  against  war  ?"  "Do  you  believe  in  industrial 
democracy?"  "Do  you  want  the  Conscription  Law  re- 
pealed?" being  capable,  almost,  of  reaching  the  ears  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to  the  problem  of  financing 
the  war,  and  to  the  profits  being  made  out  of  the  war, 
quoting  Food  Commissioner  Hoover's  recent  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  that  the  flour  speculators  had  made 
during  the  last  six  months  fifty  million  dollars  more 
profit  per  month  than  a  reasonable  rate  would  allow. 
He  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  live  rather 
than  to  die  and  for  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
decide  in  his  own  heart  whether  or  not  he  will  go  out 
to  kill  his  fellow  man. 

At  the  West  End  meeting,  Sunday  afternoon,  one 
of  the  young  men  from  that  neighborhood  presided, 
and  began  by  stating  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 


was  not  to  break  any  law  but  to  urge  the  repeal  of  a 
law.  Miss  Freeman  told  of  the  breaking  up  of  similar 
meetings  in  New  York  City  by  the  Home  Defense 
Guard,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  present  state  of  things  in  America  rests  square- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  who  carelessly  elect 
public  officials,  year  after  year,  without  knowing  where 
they  stand  on  important  issues,  and  then  shift  the  load 
entirely  on  to  the  officials,  not  even  troubling  to  send 
them  a  post  card  to  say  what  course  they  wish  them 
to  pursue. 

Mr.  Kruse  said  he  feared  the  attempt  to  shoot  de- 
mocracy into  the  world  might  not  succeed  for  the 
reason  that  after  a  man  has  been  converted  by  a  shot- 
gun, he  is  no  longer  of  much  use  in  the  world.  He 
regretted  the  fact  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence is  being  considered  an  old-fashioned  document 
in  these  days,  and  the  frequent  overlooking  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  the  state. 

Mr.  Rollins  outlined  the  work  of  the  Liberty  De-  • 
fense  League,  whose  offices  are  at  room  504  Lakeview 
Building,  and  whose  purpose  is  to  defend  the  demo- 
cratic rights  of  liberty  of  speech,  press  and  assem- 
blage, and  to  provide  legal  defense  for  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  war.  Mr.  Howe  followed,  speaking 
of  the  many  acts  of  aggression  of  which  all  nations  of 
the  world  have  from  time  to  time  been  guilty,  and  in- 
stancing the  treatment  of  Poland,  Alsace,  Belgium, 
Egypt,  Ireland,  India,  the  Boer  Republic,  Morocco, 
Greece,  the  Congo,  Persia,  Panama  and  the  continued 
dependence  of  the  Philippines.  He  felt  the  task  of 
making  the  whole  world  safe  for  democracy  was  in- 
deed a  stupendous  one. 

Following  Mr.  Howe,  two  young  Russian  Jews 
spoke  in  Yiddish  with  such  earnestness  and  eloquence 
that  it  seemed  the  barrier  of  language  must  be  broken 
through  and  all  alike  become  able  to  catch  the  glow 
of  their  enthusiasm.  Two  young  men  sitting  near  by 
very  kindly  translated  occasional  phrases  which  indi- 
cated that  the  speakers  were  largely  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  great  dream  of  American  liberty,  and 
with  its  possible  endangering  by  the  moneyed  interests 
of  the  country. 

The  Sunday  evening  meeting  in  the  South  Side  was 
addressed  by  Rev.  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  Mrs.  W.  I. 
Thomas,  Miss  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Stedman. 
Mr.  Tucker  gave  a  detailed  and  most  interesting  his- 
torical review  of  the  events  leading  up  to  and  accom- 
panying our  entrance  into  the  war,  quoting  from  the 
President's  speeches  and  notes,  the  diplomatic  records, 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  campaign  speeches  with 
their  slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of  the  war,"  and  other 
documents  and  events  of  much  significance.  Mention 
was  made  of  the  buying  up  by  IMorgan  and  other  \Ya.\\ 
Street  interests  of  twenty-five  leading  daily  newspa- 
pers of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  war.  It  was  stated 
that  between  INIarch  2nd  and  April  2nd  no  new  inter- 
national crisis  had  occurred  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  but  that  Great  Britain  had  stated  that 
the  allies  might  be  forced  to  repudiate  the  $2,400,000,- 
000  of  debts,  $800,000,000  of  which  were  unsecured, 
which  the  Morgan  and  other  Wall  Street  interests  held. 
Quotations  from  the  Congressional  Record  covered' in 
detail  the  attitude  of  both  Great  Britain  and  of  Ger- 
many toward  the  breaking  of  International  Law  in  ref- 
erence to  neutral  traffic,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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war  and  later;  the  sinking  of  unwarned  neutral  ves- 
sels in  the  North  Sea  by  British  mines  and  of  similar 
vessels  in  other  portions  of  the  ocean  by  German  sub- 
marines were  equally  condemned. 

Mrs.  Thomas  spoke  of  the  impending  loss  of  ideal- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  young  men  of  America,  due  to 
such  training  as  is  now  being  given  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
Illinois,  by  a  French  army  officer;  and  told  of  several 
young  men  whom  she  knew  who  had  been  made  phys- 
ically ill  by  the  enforced  drill  practice  upon  dummies 
of  the  horrid  technique  of  bayonet  thrusts,  strang- 
ling, gouging  out  eyes,  and  other  methods  of  killing 
one's  opponent  as  required  by  the  daily  drill  at  the  fort. 
The  speaker  also  begged  that  we "  guard  ourselves 
against  following  the  slogans  of  hate  put  forth  by  the 
daily  press,  and  take  warning  from  both  the  English 
and  the  Germans,  who  entered  the  war  from  idealistic 
motives  but  who  are  now  carrying  it  on  in  bitter  hatred 
of  each  other. 

Mr.  Seymour  Stedman,  in  a  closing  address  with 
telling  humor  and  satire,  pointed  out  various  incon- 
sistencies in  the  attitude  of  the  different  nations  and 
national  leaders  and  of  the  churches  who  now  claim 
the  symbols  of  the  cross  and  of  the  sword  to  be  synon- 
ymous. The  masses  of  the  people  he  believes  to  be 
deeply  religious  in  spirit,  but  not  in  the  way  pro- 
claimed by  the  commercial,  war-breeding  methods  of 
the  organized  church.  He  referred  wittily  to  Morgan 
as  the  American  Kaiser,  and  questioned  the  suitability 
of  sending  Mr.  Root,  whose  new  constitution  for  New 
York  State  was  rejected  by  the  people  of  the  State 
as  impossibly  conservative,  to  carry  democracy  to  the 
Socialist  Russian  republic.  In  closing,  Mr.  Stedman 
caricatured  with  equal  humor  and  effect  the  five  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Socialist  Convention  whose 
pro-war  program  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by 
the  convention,  but  who  are  now  regarded  by  the  capi- 
talist press  as  being  the  sole  representatives  of  Social- 
ism in  the  United  States. 

From  whatever  angle  the  various  speakers  ap- 
proached their  task,  the  dominant  thought  and  pur- 
pose running  through  speaker  and  people  alike  was 
one  of  profound  devotion  to  the  American  principles 
of  liberty  and  justice.  The  declarations  might  be  tabu- 
lated thus : 

That  the  war  must  be  made  in  reality  a  war  for 
democracy  for  all  the  world,  which  cannot  be  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  lose  her  own  freedom ; 

That  this  republic  should  join  the  Russian  Republic 
m  the  Peace  terms  announced  by  the  latter,  especially 
since  the  German  majority  Socialist  leader,  Schneide- 
man,  has  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  if  these  terms 
are  presented  to  the  German  government  and  refused, 
there  will  at  once  be  a  revolution  in  Germany ; 

That  the  Conscription  Act  should  be  repealed; 

That  the  payment  of  the  money  cost  of  the  war 
should  fall  upon  the  wealthy  and  not  upon  the  poor; 

That  the  conscientious  objector  should  be  supported 
by  public  opinion  and  by  legal  defense; 

That  the  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech,  free 
assembly  and  free  press  must  be  preserved. 

s.  M.  Q. 


"It  is  better  to  die  of  starvation  in  a  desert,"  said 
a  poor  man,  "than  be  hungry  where  others  waste 
food." 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Emerson 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to   His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


XXIII. 

The  Enlargement  of  Biblical  Science 
Hugo  Grotius  1583-1645 

Leader — Dr.  Lewis  B.  Fisher. 


I  shall  never  cease  to  do  my  utmost  for  establishing 
peace  among  Christians,  and  if  I  do  not  succeed  it 
will  be  honorable  to  die  in  such  an  enterprise. 

— Letters  of  Grotius.  i 

Since  the  reformation,  1517,  the  Catholic  Church  i 
has  maintained  one  solid  imposing  front,  and  the  Pope  : 
of  Rome  controls  today  more  human  beings  than  any  i 
other  person  on  the  planet.  The  Protestant  Church  i 
is  broken  up  into  endless  sects  and  parties,  and  the  1 
sects  are  like  the  mercies  of  God,  there  is  a  new  one  ; 
every  morning  and  a  fresh  one  every  evening.  Yet  i 
we  have  liberty  of  action  and  freedom  of  thought,  | 
and  for  that  we  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  and  die  if  ! 
we  must  in  the  last  trench. 

Sixty-six  years  passed  between  Martin  Luther's  ; 
thesis  and  the  birth  of  Hugo  Grotius.  The  most  in-  : 
describable  century  the  world  ever  saw,  down  to  1914,  ' 
was  that  following  Luther.  This  present  war  business 
so  eclipses  everything  that  has  gone  before  that  the  i 
worst  of  former  years  seems  trivial.  It  was  a  century  y 
of  constant  war  between  Catholic  and  Protestant.  It 
was  also  a  century  of  constant  war  between  Protestant  ■. 
sects;  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Arminian,  and  what  not,  c 
fought  like  tigers.  I  mean  as  tigers  could  fight  if  , 
they  were  human  and  Christian.  Little  and  big  kings  I 
who  did  not  know  a  syllable  about  religion  and  did  not  • 
care,  set  one  religious  sect  on  the  other,  for  their  own  ( 
selfish  and  political  purposes.  It  was  a  hundred  years  j| 
when  hell  was  let  loose,  the  best  human  beings  knew  j 
how  to  do  it  at  that  time.  It  is  true  they  did  not  know  ■! 
much  about  how  to  do  it,  as  compared  with  present  'i 
knowledge,  but  they  did  the  best  they  could  with  what 
knowledge  they  had. 

Philip  of  Spain  had  sent  a  cordial  note  to  the  Neth-  ! 
erlands  condemning  everyone  of  them  to  death  for  I 
heresy.  France  had  seen  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar-  la 
tholomew's  day.  The  Netherlands  had  seen  the  worse  I 
massacre'  of  Antwerp.  England  was  claiming  that  the  i 
ocean  belonged  to  her  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  sail  i  | 
or  catch  a  fish,  save  by  her  consent.  It  was  the  cen- 1  e 
tury  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  if  you  speak  of  the 
Netherlands,  or,  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  if  you  "i 
speak  of  Europe.  ; 

Compare  the  smartest  boy  you  are  able  to  visualize  i 
with  Grotius,  who  in  his  tenth  year  was  writing  Latin  , 
poetry  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  scholars  of  i  * 
his  day,  in  his  eleventh  year  was  called  the  second  \ 
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Erasmus,  in  his  twelfth  year  was  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Leyden  and  was  the  warm  personal 
friend  of  Scaliger,  in  his  fourteenth  year  was  author 
of  "The  Seven  Treatises  on  the  Liberal  Arts,"  which 
covered  the  whole  field  of  education  of  that  day,  at 
fifteen  was  holding  public  debates  on  mathematics, 
philosophy  and  jurisprudence.  This  same  year  he  was 
an  attache  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Paris,  where  men 
of  high  position  crowded  around  him,  and  Henry  IV 
hung  his  own  picture,  around  the  youth's  neck,  and 
at  seventeen  he  was  pleading  his  first  law  case,  involv- 
ing nations. 

Andrew  D.  White  says  that  Grotius  almost  miracu- 
lously escaped  three  of  the  greatest  possible  dangers. 
The  first  danger  was  that  he  would  bloom  out  as  a 
mere  infant  prodigy.  The  second  that  when  flattered 
by  kings  and  scholars  he  might  loiter  among  them  and 
be  spoiled.  The  third  danger  was^that  he  might  be- 
come a  mere  pleader  of  cases  in  law,  where  he  could 
make  much  money,  selling  himself  to  the  richest  client, 
regardless  of  right  and  justice,  a  mere  legal  beast  of 
prey.  From  all  three  of  these  dangers  the  good  Lord 
mercifully  delivered  Grotius,  which  is  the  reason  why 
the  world  has  known  and  loved  him,  and  why  we  are 
studying  him  this  morning,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
death  tried  to  kill  him  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
years  ago.  Against  such  a  man  death  blunts  his  ar- 
rows in  vain. 

The  world  did  not  know  Grotius  as  a  theologian 
but  rather  as  a  lawyer,  studying  justice  for  all  men 
and  all  nations.  Technically  the  only  thing  that  Gro- 
tius did  in  the  line  of  the  enlargement  of  Biblical 
science  was  to  deny  that  Solomon  wrote  Eccleciastes, 
as  was  popularly  supposed.  But  Grotius  was  a  pioneer 
in  what  today  we  call  the  Higher  Criticism.  In  Gro- 
tius' time,  and  to  some  extent  in  our  time,  the  Bible 
is  not  classed  with  literature.  The  Bible  is  an  in- 
spired, infallible,  miraculously  revealed,  only,  word 
of  God,  and  is  to  be  received,  and  is  not  to  be 
studied  with  our  poor  erring  human  reason  like  other 
books.  Grotius'  service  to  the  higher  criticism,  is  that 
he  refused  to  think  of  the  Bible  in  that  idolatrous 
way.  To  him  the  Hebrew  literature  was  on  exactly 
the  same  plane  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  other 
world  literatures.  It  was  to  be  taken  on  its  own 
merits,  studied  with  the  human  reason,  according  to 
rules  of  grammar  and  interpretation,  as  all  other  books 
are.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  words  of  Jesus  by  the  words  of  Cicero  and  Soc- 
rates. This  very  early  caused  Grotius'  books  to  be 
placed  on  the  Index  and  the  Pope  was  right.  The 
books  of  Grotius  will  certainly  make  the  reader  think, 
and  thinking  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world 
to  the  pretensions  of  popes  and  kings.  In  this  free 
handling  of  the  Bible  as  literature  Grotius  did  prepare 
the  way  of  the  higher  critics.  In  reality  he  was  not 
a  theologian  but  a  lawyer,  a  religious  lawyer.  For 
legal  distinctions  he  would  tirelessly  ransack  the  writ- 
ings of  all  time,  but  the  distinction  between  one  the- 
ological doctrinal  point  and  another  to  him  was  silly 
and  unimportant.  He  wanted  preachers  to  talk  about 
reHgion  and  conduct  and  not  about  the  subtleties  of 
systematic  theology.  One  of  his  books  was  "The 
True  Christian  Religion"  written  to  some  extent  in 
rhyme  for  the  Dutch  sailors  so  that  they  might  tell 
the  Mohammedans  and  other  heathen  they  met,  what 
the  Christian  religion  really  was.   The  Catholics  hated" 


it  because  it  did  not  attack  the  Protestants,  the  Prot- 
esants  hated  it  because  it  did  not  attack  the  Catholics. 
The  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Arminians  hated  it  because 
it  did  not  uphold  their  theologies  and  pitch  into  all 
others,  hammer  and  tongs. 

Grotius  found  himself  between  two  parties,  the 
Remonstrants,  lead  by  Arminius,  and  the  Counter- 
Remonstrants.  The  first  declared  that  Jesus  died  for 
all  men  and  that  each  man  was  a  free  agent  who  could 
accept  that  atoning  blood  if  he  so  willed.  The  Coun- 
ter-Remonstrants declared  that  Jesus  died  only  for  the 
elect  and  that  a  man  was  born  elect  or  non-elect.  The 
Calvinists  won  at  the  Council  of  Dort.  Grotius  was 
caught  on  the  wrong  side  in  his  efforts  to  be  on 
neither  side.  He  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  life. 
His  faithful  wife  went  with  him  and  after  two  years, 
noticing  that  the  guards  were  careless  about  examin- 
ing the  boxes  of  books  that  came  and  went,  packed 
her  husband  in  a  box  and  shipped  him  as  books  to 
France.  So  Grotius  lived  and  died  banished  from  his 
country  as  Dante  was.  His  heart  longed  for  the  little 
Dutch  Republic  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  return. 
He  was  never  bitter  or  petulant.  He  said,  "If  there 
are  no  hopes  of  success  (in  establishing  peace)  at 
present,  ought  we  not  to  sow  the  seeds  which  may  be 
viseful  for  posterity?"  He  tried  once  more  to  return 
to  Holland,  but  his  ship  was  wrecked.  Reaching  Ros- 
tock he  lay  down  to  die.  He  asked  the  Lutheran 
pastor  to  read  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican,  ending  with  the  words,  "God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner."  "I  am  that  Publican,"  said  the  dying 
man  faintly.  He  was  first  buried  at  Rostock  before 
the  high  altar  of  that  great  church.  But  his  wish  had 
been  that  his  body  might  rest  in  his  beloved  Holland, 
and  so  the  remains  were  taken  to  the  Netherlands.  It 
is  said  that  as  the  coffin  was  borne  through  the  streets 
of  Rotterdam  stones  were  thrown  at  it  by  the  bigoted 
mob.  They  too  knew  not  what  they  did.  Finally  the 
body  was  laid  in  a  crypt  beneath  the  great  church  of 
Delft,  the  city  where  he  had  been  born  sixty-two  years 
before. 

Grotius  treated  the  Bible  as  literature  and  not  as 
miracle.  He  loved  conduct,  reason,  the  human  soul, 
rightness  and  hated  the  crash  and  jar  of  systems 
of  theology.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  the  world  as  the 
author  of  a  great  work  entitled  "The  Rights  of  War 
and  Peace."  This  book  is  really  the  foundation  of 
our  whole  modern  science  of  international  law  and  is 
still  used  as  a  text  book.  In  it  he  plainly  leads  to  the 
idea  of  international  conferences  and  arbitration. 
White  says  of  it,  "Few  more  inspiring  things  have  been 
seen  in  human  history."  It  is  said  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  this  book  always  with  him.  It  is  easy  to  point  out, 
as  White  does,  how  Cardinal  Richelieu  seemed  touched 
by  it  and  forbade  much  slaughter  that  he  might  have 
permitted  because  he  was  moved  by  this  title  "Rights 
of  War  and  Peace."  At  that  time  the  defeated  in  war 
had  no  rights.  In  peace  only  the  strong  had  rights. 
When  the  Hebrews  took  a  town  they  often  killed 
everybody  except  sometimes  women  reserved  for  a 
worse  fate.  So  had  done  all  nations.  He  used  the 
same  argument  and  title  as  did  Thomas  Paine  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  In  all  the  world  of  war, 
one  supreme  court  was  always  sitting,  the  heart  and 
mind  of  universal  humanity.  • 

Another  of  his  books  was  "The  Freedom  of  the 
Seas."    He  denied  that  England,  Portugal,  Spain,  or 
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Italy,  and  he  would  have  included  Germany  if  she 
had  been  trying  it,  had  any  right  to  own  the  seas  and 
bid  other  nations  to  keep  off.  Grotius  made  some 
use  of  the  Bible  but  he  based  his  claim  not  only  of 
rights  on  sea  but  of  all  human  rights  on  the  natural 
rights  of  men  and  nations.  Perhaps  nothing  throws 
a  clearer  light  on  the  feeling  of  that  day  that  the  Bible 
is  the  only  source  of  avithority  in  all  matters,  than 
the  use  of  it  made  by  Selden  in  his  book  replying  to 
Grotius.  He  quotes  Genesis,  where  God  said  tb 
Adam,  "Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea."  If 
Adam  owns  the  fish  of  course  he  owns  the  water. 
Just  how  he  proved  that  James  of  England  inherited 
this  claim  from  Adam  is  not  clear,  but  he  did  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  James,  any  way. 

We  are  to  visualize  Hugo  Grotius  then,  as  a  leader 
in  the  little  Dutch  Republic,  who  in  the  darkest,  blood- 
iest hundred  years  the  world  has  ever  seen,  at  least 
from  the  Reformation  to  1914,  stood  for  the  sublime 
reality  of  a  Living  word  of  the  Living  God.  A  Word 
written  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  classical  world,  and  in  the  universal  heart  and 
conscience  of  humanity.  A  word  which  can  always 
be  heard  by  any  soul  that  will  reverently  listen  with 
right  reason.  His  dream  was  of  a  day  when  all  men, 
all  kings  and  states  should  detest  the  way  of  arms  and 
find  the  way  of  Right  Reason. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  Give  Grotius'  dates.    How  many  years  after  Luther? 

(2)  What  was  the  condition  of  the  European  world 
in  his  time  ? 

(3)  For  what  was  Grotius  educated? 

(4)  What  were  his  teachings  concerning  the  Bible? 

(5)  How  were  his  opinions  received? 

(6)  What  is  the  title  of  his  principal  book? 


THEOLOGY 


»  The  Cardinal  argued,  with  vigor  and  zeal, 
His  interpretation  of  Solomon's  Seal; 
While  Jack  in  the  Pulpit  was  calmer  and  sadder, 
Discussing  the  climax  of  old  Jacob's  Ladder. 

— Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 


I  meant  to  do  my  work  today — 

But  a  brown  bird  sang  in  the  apple  tree. 

And  a  butterfly  flittered  across  the  field. 

And  the  leaves  were  calling  me. 

And  the  wind  went  sighing  over  the  land 

Tossing  the  grasses  to  and  fro. 

And  a  rainbow  held  out  its  shining  hand. 

So  what  could  I  do  but  laugh  and  go. 

— Richard  LeGallienne. 


WAR. 


My  God,  what  is  this  white-hot  sin  which  sears  men's  souls ; 

Makes  criminal  and  imbecile  of  youth  and  age, 

And  sends  us  reeling,  drunken  into  its  mad  blare 

As  though  the  compasses  of  heaven  were  nullified 

And  void  J  that  men  so  forget  the  law  of  being 

As  to  accommodate  the  wanton  ribaldry 

Of  standards  raised  in  an  abandon  savagery, 

And  hurl  our  souls  headlong  into  a  seething  hell 

Where  Satan  lifts  his  devil-shape  in  agony 

At  his  o'er-whelming  mastery ! 

Where  are  our  minds, 
Our  hearts,  our  high  emprise,  that  we  shall  look  in  vain 
For  one  sincerely  sane  ideal  not  jibbeted 
Upon  a  cross  of  shame  I  Lo,  at  His  bruised  feet 
A  little  straggling  company  we  stand  and  wait 
With  eyes  as  sad  as  Mary's,  and  with  hearts  whose  pain 
Is  all  the  evidence  which  now  remains  to  us 
That  we  believed  this  crucified  and  broken  thing 
Would  save  men  from  the  devastation  of  such  wrong! 
May  27,  1917.  Harriet  Lake-Burgh. 


Thursday,  July  12 
Passing  of  Pioneer  Suflfragist 


With  the  death,  on  May  19,  of  Belva  Anne  Bennett, 
or  Belva  Lockwood,  as  she  was  known  by  newspaper-' 
dom,  there  passed  a  pioneer  suffragist  who,  unHke 
most  pioneers,  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
to  which  she  devoted  so  much  of  her  life.  She  was 
the  first  woman  lawyer  to  be  admitted  to  practice  be-' 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Says 
the  New  York  Times : 

Mrs.  Lockwood  has  herself  told  the  anecdote  of 
how  she  became  one  of  the  first  women  in  this  country 
to  fight  for  equal  rights.  A  widow  at  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  with  a  child,  she  was  teaching  school  in 
her  native  town,  Royalton,  N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $3  a 
week.  Men  teachers,  doing  the  same  work,  were  get- 
ting twice  as  much  or  more. 

"I  kicked  to  the  school  trustees,"  she  said.    "I  went 
to  the  wife  of  the  Methodist  minister.    The  answer  I 
got  opened  my  eyes  and  raised  my  dander.    She  said,  i 
'I  can't  help  you ;  you  can't  help  yourself,  for  it  is  the  / 
way  of  the  world.'  " 

The  then  apparent  helplessness  of  woman's  cause  so  i 
aroused  Mrs.  Lockwood  that  she  fought  for  more  than  i 
fifty  years  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  rights 
which  men  enjoyed.  She  fortified  herself  with  a  col-  : 
legiate  education  at  Genesee  College  in  the  days  when  i 
higher  education  was  rare  among  women,  and  for  sue-  '■ 
cessive  periods  was  preceptress  of  seminaries  at  Lock-  \ 
port,  Gainesville  and  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  most  striking  incident  of  her  carrer  then  came,  i 
in  1884,  with  nomination  by  the  Equal  Rights  party  : 
of  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  { 
of  the  United  States.  The  nomination  was  renewed  ( 
by  the  same  party  meeting  in  Iowa  four  years  later.  ; 

In  1889  she  was  a  delegate  of  the  Universal  Peace  i 
Union  to  the  International  Peace  Congress  in  Paris,  i 
and  again  in  1890  to  the  congress  at  London,  where  I 
she  presented  papers  on  arbitration  and  disarmament,  i 
She  lectured  throughout  the  country  and  until  her  last  , 
days  maintained  her  law  ofiice  in  Washington.  j 

From  Life  and  Labor.  . 


The  teacher  was  telling  the  class  about  the  conquests  : 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  made  the  tale  a  stirring  i 
one  and  at  last  reached  the  conquest  of  India.  Wish- 
ing to  impress  the  children,  he  said :  "When  Alexander  i 
had  conquered  India,  what  do  you  think  he  did?  Do  i 
you  think  he  gave  a  great  feast  to  celebrate  the  tri-  1 
umph?    No,  he  sat  down  and  wept."  < 

The  children  seemed  to  be  a  little  disappointed  at  5 
this  childish  exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  hero,  so  the 
teacher  continued :  "Now,  why  do  you  think  Alexander  ' 
wept?"  he  asked. 

Up  went  a  little  hand ;  but  when  its  owner  saw  it  " 
was  the  only  one  in  view  he  hurriedly  withdrew  it.  ; 

"Come  on  now,  Tommy,"  said  the  teacher,  in  his  > 
most  persuasive  voice,  "why  do  you  think  Alexander  i 
wept?" 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Tommy,  hesitatingly,  "perhaps  ) 
he  didn't  know  the  way  back." 

—From  Humanity.  I 


Cheerfulness  throws  sunlight  on  all  the  paths  of  \ 
life.  Richter.  \ 
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day.  (2)  Between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 
only.  (3)  Forty-eight  hours  or  less  in 
any  one  week.  (4)  At  a  non-prohibited 
occupation,  in  general,  any  occupation 
not  dangerous,  injurious  nor  immoral. 
Prohibited  occupations  are  specifically 
listed. 

The  special  conditions  in  vacation 
time  are  that  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  domestic  service  and 
as  caddy  boys,  and  without  age  and 
school  certificates. — Life  and  Labor. 


"  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  January  12,  1899,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Chicago, 
llinois,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879." 


THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. '' 


)R.  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN  ON 
THE  COLUMBIA  STUDENT 


Charles  Francis  Phillips,  the  former 
iolumbia  student  now  under  indictment 
nd  facing  a  year's  imprisonment  for 
^fusing  to  register,  is  no  coward — 
lat  we  all  must  admit.  It  takes  cour- 
se to  stand  out  alone  when  the  crowd 
,  all  against  you.  Phillips  was  merely 
ne  of  a  group  of  college  students  all 
ver  the  country  who  wrote  essays  op- 
osing  conscription — essays  that  re- 
lained  in  manuscript  form  and  were 
ever  intended  to  be  published.  There 
ould  hardly  be  any  fault  to  find  with 
lat,  since  only  a  few  years  ago  not 
ne  man  in  ten  would  have  told  you  he 
avored  conscription,  and  until  very  re- 
ently  conscription  was  ranked  among 
le  things  that  Americans  did  not 
tand  for.  Why,  almost  every  university 
as  at  some  time  or  other  given  a  $50 
rize  to  a  student  in  public  speaking 
'ho  argued  against  enforced  military 
ervice. 

It  is  highly  undemocratic  for  persons 
3  treat  with  violence  and  abuse  those 
,'ho  may  differ  with  them  in  such  mat- 
ers. One  of  the  things  that  have  hurt 
England  most  is  the  way  the  question 
f  the  conscientious  objector  has  been 
andled  in  that  country.  England  to- 
ay  has  4,000  conscientious  objectors  in 
ail — men  of  the  highest  ability  and  of 
iternational  reputation.  No  nation  has 
ny  right  to  try  and  force  the  con- 
cience  of  its  people.  The  church  at 
ne  time  undertook  to  do  so,  and  after 
he  Thirty  Years'  War  the  State  took  it 
;ver  in  England.  But  there  came  a 
ime  when  the  people  rebelled,  and  the 
heory  that  "an  Englishman's  home  is 
is  castle"  was  laid  down  as  one  of  the 
irst  principles  of  democracy. 

How  far  England  has  drifted  from 
his  principle  is  evidenced  in  her  treat- 
ment of  men  like  Bertrand  Russell, 
Clifford  Allen,  Stephen  Hobhouse,  the 
'hilanthropist ;  Fenner  Brockway,  the 
ditor;  Roderick  Clark,  Hugh  Hayler, 
he  poet,  Herbert  Peet,  and  the  rest  of 
he  4,000  now  in  jail.  You  know  what 
iussell  said— that  he  thought  it  just  as 
mportant  to  fight  Prussianism  at  home 
s  in  the  trenches.    Because  they  stood 


out  against  conscription,  these  men  were 
put  in  jail,  and  now  the  great  granite 
prison  at  Dartmoor  is  being  fitted  up 
for  them. — A''.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


CHILD    LABOR    IN  VACATION 


Popular  misconception  of  the  scope  of 
the  Child  Labor  law  causes  many  viola- 
tions, declares  Chief  Barney  Cohen  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  In- 
spection. In  general,  the  same  restric- 
tions obtain  in  the  Child  Labor  law 
during  vacation  time  as  in  other  times. 
These  restrictions  are : 

Children  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  may  be  employed  as  follows : 

(1)    Eight  hours  or  less  in  any  one 
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And  small,  Mue  violets  come  Letween  ; 
Wken  merry  Lirds  sing  on  tougks  green. 
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MY  ENEMY. 


They  said  he  was  my  enemy — 

I  don't  know  where  or  why — 
But  in  the  trenches'  hell  we  met, 

And  one  of  us  must  die; 
There  ain't  much  time  for  quibbling  when 

'Twas  either  him  or  I. 

I  couldn't  understand  the  man, 
But  when  the  red  blood  gushed, 

And,  quite  beat  up,  both  him  and  me 
At  each  no  longer  rushed, 

I  caught  and  knew  some  words  he  spoke 
Before  his  tongue  was  hushed. 

"Ach  Kinder!"  and  "meine  liebe  Frau!" 

And  then  his  eyes  were  set; 
Great  God!  that  thinning  bleaching  face 

Does  linger  with  me  yet; 
And  something  in  those  stony  eyes 

It  seems  I  can't  forget. 

And  then  before  I  went  in  faint, 

I  dreamed  me  of  my  own; 
I  heard  my  baby  coo  and  laugh — 

The  wifie's  cheerful  tone — 
And  I  was  slipping  from  the  earth 

To  leave  them  there  alone. 

The  parson  says:   "Give  thanks  to  th'  Lord, 
Who  plucked  you  from  the  grave!" 

But  Jesus  never  killed  a  man 
That  He  Himself  might  save; 

And  will  He  me  forgive  as  He 
His  murderers  forgave? 

And  sometimes  with  my  wounds  at  night 

I  lie  awake  and  stare. 
And  wonder  'bout  the  "liebe  Frau," 

And  how  the  "Kinder"  fare. 
They  said  he  was  my  enemy — 

I  don't  know  why  or  where. 

Julian  A.  DuBois.^ 


Regarding  the  issue  of  the  conscientious  objec- 
tor, soon  to  be  raised  as  a  result  of  the  draft  regis- 
tration of  June  5,  a  statement  has  begn  issued  by  Rev. 
Norman  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  East  Harlem  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City,  in  which  he  says : 

"The  conscription  of  conscience  is  the  essence  of  autoc- 
racy. We  cannot  possibly  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy by  wounding  democracy  at  home.  This  is  not  primar- 
ily an  issue  of  war  versus  peace ;  not  a  question  of  the 
preservation  of  the  State ;  rather  it  is  an  issue  of  the  spirit 
of  America  versus  the  spirit  of  Prussia.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in- 
tend to  insist  upon  the  liberal  administration  of  the  draft 
to  make  it  accord  with  American  traditions  as  to  freedom 
of  conscience  in  this  matter." 


The  following  paragraph  from  the  Army  and  Navy 

Journal,  proclaims  anew  that  the  soldier's  sacrifice  is 

not  merely  a  sacrifice  of  his  life  but  of  his  ideals : 

"Youth  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  time  of  impetu- 
osity, of  rash  enterprises,  of  the  age  among  man's  seven 
when  he  most  liked  to  look  upon  'the  bright  face  of  dan- 


ger.' Our  youthful  contemporary,  The  New  Republic,  does 
not  seem  to  be  cast  in  this  mold,  however,  which  is  re- 
vealed in  its  attitude  toward  the  'conscientious  objector.' 
It  seems  to  think  that  there  is  a  quality  we  must  allow  for 
and  tolerate,  if  not  admire,  in  this  type  of  man,  and  also 
of  the  numerous  class  that  does  not  like  to  think  of  killing 
its  fellow-men.  We  suppose  that  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
when  the  selective  draft  is  in  operation,  and  some  of  these 
very  young  and  apparently  bloodless  men  spend  a  few  months 
receiving  military  instruction,  they  will  learn  that  'killing 
men'  in  the  repulsive  viewpoint  they  hold  is  the  last  thing 
military  men  think  of.  What  they  stand  in  need  of  is  to 
be  taken  away  from  study  of  their  souls  and  of  'cases'  in 
the  slums  of  the  big  cities  and  to  get  out  into  the  fresh 
air  and  the  sunshine  where  the  voice  of  the  drill  sergeant 
will  make  them  forget  socialism  and  those  nebulous  mys- 
teries which  may  be  grouped  under  the  head  of  higher 
criticism." 


Chicago  loses  another  faithful  pastor.  Rev.  H.  E. 
Peabody  for  eight  years  pastor  of  the  South  Congre- 
gational Church  located  on  the  corner  of  Fortieth 
Street  and  Drexel  Boulevard  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  a 
place  recently  vacated  by  our  editorial  colleague.  John 
Faville,  whose  promotion  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  city 
we  recently  noticed.  ^Mr.  Peabody  enters  a  notable 
succession.  He  goes  to  a  leading  church  in  a  state 
where  Congregationalism  has  always  held  a  notable 
leadership  on  many  lines.  Congregationalism  in  Wis- 
consin has  been  blessed  with  a  long  line  of  independent, 
radical,  progressive  civic  leaders.  Mr.  Peabody  will 
be  at  home  among  such,  but  what  is  Appleton's  gain 
is  Chicago's  loss.  Mr.  Peabody  promptly  found  his 
way  into  the  civic  perplexities  and  opportunities  of 
Chicago.  He  has  been  a  leading  member  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  that  has  done  such  effective  work  in 
closing  vicious  resorts.  He  was  one  of  ■  the  most  re- 
sponsive and  diligent  workers  in  the  Oakland  group 
of  ministers  who  found  in  Lincoln  Centre  a  convenient 
rallying  place.  In  his  going  Unity  has  lost  an  efficient 
neighbor  and  the  Editor  of  Unity  a  congenial  brother. 
We  bid  him  God  Speed  on  his  high  adventure  in  the 
waiting  fields  of  Wisconsin. 


That  must  have  been  an  interesting  commencement 
banquet  with  which  the  Andover  Theological  Semin- 
ary recently  closed  its  year's  work.  The  presidency  of 
this  school  that  has  been  transferred  from  Andover 
to  Cambridge  has  been  offered  to  Reverend  J\Ir.  Pat- 
ton,  the  successor  of  Washington  Gladden  at  Coltun- 
bus,  Ohio.  The  candidate  left  the  banqueters  guess- 
ing as  to  whether  he  would  accept  or  not.   Among  the 
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Speakers  was  the  venerable  Dr.  Eliot,  the  emeritus 
president  of  Harvard  College.  During  his  address, 
according  to  the  report  in  the  CongregationaUst,  he 
said : 

That  he  would  not  have  been  interested  at  all  in  Andover's 
removing  to  Cambridge  unless  he  felt  that  it  brought  with 
it  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  life  of  Harvard  University. 
\Mien  he  became  president  he  found  that  all  the  overseers 
and  most  of  the  faculty  were  Unitarians,  and  he  took  steps 
at  once  to  secure  a  more  comprehensive  representation  of 
the  different  religious  points  of  view,  as  more  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  a  true  university.  Dr.  Eliot  went  on  to 
speak  about  the  importance  of  maintaining  schools  of  the 
freer  type,  such  as  are  now  associated  together  in  Cam- 
bridge. "Where,"  he  asked,  "is  the  investigation  to  be  made 
as  to  the  reasons  for. the  breakdown  of  institutional  Chris- 
tianity that  the  war  has  witnessed?  No  church  has  been 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  war  or  to  mitigate  its  horrors." 
In  Dr.  Eliot's  judgment,  just  such  a  group  of  associated 
theological  seminaries  as  are  found  in  Cambridge  constitute 
the  best  instrument  wherewith  to  study  the  greatest  prob- 
lem that  has  presented  itself  to  religious  and  devoted  men 
since  the  world  began.  He  felt  that  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  war  was  that  no  church  had  succeeded  in  setting  forth 
to  the  world  an  adequate  conception  of  Almighty  God.  The 
churches  had  got  away  from  the  thought  of  God  and  had 
turned  to  the  Virgin  or  to  Jesus  or  to  the  saints,  and  had 
not  sufficiently  emphasized  the  constant  relation  of  the  di- 
vine energy  to  all  creation.  He  had  found  himself,  when 
speaking  to  a  Chinese  audience  in  Union  Church,  Peking,  that 
it  failed  to  grasp  what  he  meant  by  the  word  "Father"  when 
applied  to  God.  The  endeavor  of  all  the  churches  today 
must  be  to  convey  to  the  world  the  right  idea  of  God.  This 
is  the  special  duty  of  the  freer  Christian  churches  in  Protes- 
tantism— an  idea  consistent  with  the  ethical  conceptions  of  all 
other,  religions,  and  with  democracy.  The  Kaiser's  idea  of 
God  is  thoroughly  Jewish.  He  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and 
the  hosts  are  on  the  Kaiser's  side.  There  is  nothing  demo- 
cratic in  the  Genevan  conception  of  God. 


"How  Very  Hard  it  Is  to  Be  a  Christian !" 

These  are  the  words  with  which  Robert  Browning 
introduces  his  "Easter  Day."  He  had  in  mind  a  cer- 
tain theological  or  spiritual  appreciation  of  the  res- 
surection  story,  but  his  pathetic  cry  becomes  still  more 
searching  when  Christianity  is  interpreted  in  terms  of 
justice,  patient  endurance  of  wrongs  and  the  spiritual 
power  of  putting  oneself  in  another's  place.  How 
very  hard  it  is  to  be  just  to  those  who  differ  from  us ! 
How  easy  it  is  for  the  "patriots"  to  dismiss  with  a 
moral  sneer  those  who  are  constrained  to  interpret 
the  commandment  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill"  and  the  be- 
atitudes of  patience  and  mercy  in  terms  of  national 
conduct  and  international  relations.  How  easy  it  is  to 
dispose  of  all  such  with  the  implication  and  the  sneer 
that  lurks  in  the  terms  "Slacker"  or  "Traitor."  On  the 
other  hand  how  hard  it  is  for  the  pacifist  to  be  true 
to  his  theories  of  mixed  motives.  "Big  interests," 
"mimitions  makers,"  "race  hatred,"  "loyalty  to  party 
and  fidelity  to  President,  right  or  wrong"  doubtless  do 
enter  into  the  militant  inspirations  that  are  so  lavish  of 
human  blood  and  human  treasure,  but  this  is  not  all  of 
it,  nor  the  most  of  it,  there  is  something  fine  and  high 
in  the  devotion  to  political  ideals  which  lead  to  prayer 
and  sacrifice,  however  misguided  the  course  of  reason- 
ing may  be  and  however  fallacious  the  philosophv  that 
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makes  that  simple  which  is  complex.    Painful  illustra- 
tions of  the  fallacies  of  the  cock-sure  patriot  and  the 
dogmatic  pacifist  are  found  in  these  days  in  the  blind 
and  wicked  patriotism  of  the  "Government  Defenders" 
in  the  Boston  riotings,  dealt  with  none  too  severely  in 
the  open  letter  of  Dr.  Crapsey,  published  elsewhere. 
And  on  the  other  hand  in  the  over-statements,  the  too 
sweeping  arraignments  of  "militant  patriots,"  includ- 
ing the  war  promoting  members  of  Congress  and  the 
President  himself  in  the  meetings  held  in  Chicago 
July  7th  and  8th.    The  Editor  of  Unity  has  much 
sympathy  with  those  meetings  and  he  regretted  that 
the  vacation  necessities  compelled  him  to  decline  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  presiding  over  the  great  out- 
door meeting  of  July  8th.    But  he  hopes  that  this 
needed  protest  and  urgent  situation  has  not  blinded 
him  to  the  sublime  manifestations  of  sacrifice  found 
not  only  in  the  trenches  and  those  willing  to  accept : 
them  but  up  through  the  war  makers  to  the  deluded  \ 
Ivaiser  himself.    They  all  think  they  are  right  and? 
deserve  the  respect  that  goes  to  sincerity,  however ; 
misguided  it  may  be.    In  the  interest  of  justice  and  : 
peace  it  becomes  the  high  test  of  antagonists  to  be  just^ 
to  their  foes,  and  in  this  justice  to  find  the  ultimate  i 
"synthesis"  that  obliterates  trenches  and  makes  friends  | 

of  enemies.  i 

1 


Red  Handed  America!  '\ 

Who  are  we  to  be  so  shocked  at  Belgium  atrocities,  * 
so  free  with  our  condemnation  of  European  tyrannies,  • 
so  lavish  with  our  opprobriums  concerning  battlefield'  i 
barbarities  while  in  this  land  of  plenty,  unmaddened  ; 
by  burning  homes  or  bleeding  kindred  we  stand  nerve- 
lessly  by  while,  with  the  minimum  of  provocation,  men,i  i 
women  and  children  are  burned  alive,  hung  to  their  3 
death  in  police  guarded  streets,  bodies,  both  before  and 
after  the  spirit  has  been  driven  out,  mutilated  and  in-  i 
suited  for  the  amusement  of  a  careless  crowd,  as  was  : 
the  case  in  the  recent  disgraceful  ot:trage  in  East  St.  \ 
Louis.  And  this  jn  the  State  of  Illinois,  boastful  of  its;  ^ 
University,  the  State  of  Grant,  Logan  and  Lincoln,  \ 
the  State  of  which  Chicago  is  its  pride  and  boast.  | 

The  ultimate  disgrace  in  this  shameful  affair  is  the  I 
limp  imbecility  of  City,  State  and  Federal  authorities;  i 
one  power  after  another  twiddling  their  thumbs  while  < 
the  streets  run  red,  waiting  for  the  other  to  act.  This;  \ 
"inefficiency"  did  not  spring  from  lack  of  military  pre-  N 
paredness.  There  were  guns  big  and  small  on  the  J 
side  of  law  and  order.  There  were  men  enough  on  thei  II 
local  police  and  in  State  militia  sworn  to  defend  "the  i 
law  and  the  constitution,"  trained  to  prompt  execution.  | 
They  were  not  cowardly ;  they  were  not  overburdened,  I 
they  simply  were  too  much  in  sympathy  with  the  goul-  \ 
ish  amusement  of  men,  and  women  too,  maddened  by  ■ 
an  inhuman  race  prejudice. 
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The  worst  phase  of  this  outrage  is  its  faniiUarity. 
It  is  not  exceptional  enough  to  create  any  great  amount 
of  surprise.  It  is  one  more  in  the  long  line  of  dis- 
graceful lynchings,  mobs,  hangings  and  burnings  that 
have  streaked  with  black  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  fifty  years.  These  are  the  ghastly 
entailments  of- war,  the  aftermath  of  raids  and  sieges. 

The  stolidity  of  our  communities  and  hesitancy  of 
our  officials  in  the  presence  of  such  violence  is  only 
another  arraignment  of  our  mock  pretenses  in  regard 
to  liberty  and  democracy. 

Why  was  our  nation  so  long  silent  before  it  protested 
against  Belgian  invasion?  Why  were  we  so  compla- 
cent as  a  government  in  the  presence  of  Armenian 
atrocities  and  the  "Pogrum"  brutalities  that  made 
Russian  streets  so  often  to  run  red  with  Jewish  blood. 

Was  it  not  because  our  democracy  w^  adulterated 
with  commercialism,  our  religion  adulterated  with 
sectarian  jealousies  and  theological  prejudices,  our 
politics  poisoned  with  partisanship  and  the  corruptions 
pertaining  thereto. 

Dr.  Eliot  in  a  recent  speech,  quoted  elsewhere, 
justly  traced  the  underlying  causes  of  the  present  war 
to  the  fact  that  "no  church  has  succeeded  in  setting 
forth  to  the  world  an  adequate  conception  of  Al- 
mighty God."  The  St.  Louis  outrage  can  be  traced 
to  the  same  cause.  The  boasted  "brotherhood"  of  the 
so-called  "Christian  churches"  has  halted  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  black  man.  The  pious  chivalry  of  popular 
Christianity  has  so  often  failed  to  include  motherhood 
when  incased  in  a  dusky  skin  and  this  is  the  result  of 
it. 

Oh,  there  were  real  estate,  labor  and  saloon  elements 
in  the  uprising!  No  wonder  that  Senator  Sherman 
on  the  floors  of  Congress  as  a  representative  of  Illinois 
declared  that  henceforth  his  vote  was  to  be  for  "bone 
dry"  legislation,  but  all  these  secondary  causes 
promptly  sink  into  the  primary  cause  of  all  wars.  The 
affair  at  St.  Louis  was  simply  a  sporadic  manifestation 
of  the  war  spirit  and  war  methods.  It  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  a  long,  bitter,  unreasoning  and  un-Chris- 
tian  hate.  A  hate  born  out  of  the  pride  of  race,  the 
conceit  of  descent  which  deny  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God.  In 
this  faith  alone  are  nations  to  be  reconciled  to  one  an- 
other, races  to  be  taught  to  live  together  in  unity.  The 
reign  of  violence  cannot  be  superseded  by  the  reign 
of  love  by  more  violence,  but  by  more  love.  The 
drunken  lawlessness  of  the  ignorant,  brutalized  resi- 
dents of  East  St.  Louis  may  be  overlooked,  even  ex- 
cused; this  may  be  a  passing  eruption,  an  inflamed 
carbuncle  come  to  a  head  on  the  body  politic,  but  the 
halting  police,  hesitating  mayor,  baffled  State  govern- 
ment and  the  unnoticing  preoccupancy  of  the  Federal 
authorities  is  a  constitutional  malady,  a  disease  in  the 


blood  that  should  awaken  profound  humiliation  and 
searching  anxiety. 

The  psychologist  should  take  this  matter  up  where 
the  moralist  leaves  it.  Is  there  any  connection  between 
this  assault  on  the  sanctities  of  life  in  East  St.  Louis 
and  the  war  maddened  fervor  and  the  "Hun"-hating 
campaign  that  has  marshalled  our  boys  and  men  into 
fighting  columns  and  called  forth  the  smiling  approval 
of  cultured  women  of  man-killing  industries?  We 
only  ask  the  question.   Let  philosophers  answer. 


He  Triumphed  Through  Suffering 

Dr.  James  G.  Townsend  has  at  last  broken  through 
pain  into  peace.  His  familiar  signature  to  the  thumb- 
nail essays  on  great  fundamental  themes  which  have 
so  often  dotted  the  pages  of  Unity  will  be  seen  no 
more.  The  Editor  of  Unity  has  lost  one  of  the  most 
persistant  and  cheerful  of  his  associates.  Alert  to  the 
last  he  took  Unity  at  its  best  and  interpreted  its  mes- 
sage with  sympathetic  interest. 

His  contributions  to  Unity  were  welcome  to  the 
Editor  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  al- 
ways brief ;  for  the  same  reason  they  were  often  con- 
signed to  non-conspicuous  corners,  the  bottom-of-the- 
column  necessities  of  the  make-up.  We  have  called 
them  "short  essays."  That  they  were,  after  the 
Addison  school  of  writers  before  the  essay  went  out 
of  fashion.  One  would  think  that  his  models  must 
have  been  Montaigne  or  Charles  Lamb.  However 
abstract  or  philosophical  the  subject  it  was  promptly 
grasped  and  shot  through  and  through  with  clarity. 
His  writings  were  touched  with  sanity,  mellowed 
with  sympathy,  illuminated  with  faith. 

At  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  he  was  the  guest  of 
honor  and  it  was  fitting  that  on  such  an  occasion  the 
man  who  organized  the  society  and  served  four  years 
as  its  first  pastor  should  indulge  in  reminiscences  and 
give  to  his  many  friends  the  details  of  his  very  delight- 
ful and  prophetic  life.  The  confidences  he  there  gave 
to  his  own  parish  we  venture  to  extend  to  the  members 
of  the  wider  parish  in  the  columns  of  Unity  with 
which  he  kept  pastoral  relations  to  the  end. 

The  acquaintance  of  this  writer  with  Dr.  Townsend 
is  practically  co-extensive  with  his  ministerial  life 
after  he  left  the  Methodist  church,  which  as  a  young 
man  he  served  for  eighteen  years,  occupying  leading  pul- 
pits at  Jamestown,  Buffalo,  Meadville  and  elsewhere. 
From  1885  to  1887  it  seemed  as  though  Dr.  Town- 
send  with  such  associates  as  Dr.  Thomas,  Professor 
Swing  of  Chicago  and  others  were  to  lead  a  movement 
that  was  to  assume  ecclesiastical  prominence.  Under 
the  title  of  the  "New  Theology"  there  were  great  meet- 
ings held,  considerable  printing  done,  and  a  liberal 
Chautauqua  movement  on  the  "other  side  of  the  lake" 
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was  inaugurated.  Dr.  Townsend  was  the  benignant 
banner  bearer  for  this  movement  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  The  movement  lost  its  conspicuousness  simply 
because  its  contentions  so  soon  ceased  to  be  a  "iieu' 
theology."  The  more  thoughtful  ministers  in  all  the 
denominations,  the  academic  teachers  in  all  the  the- 
ological schools  caught  up  with  the  iiczi'  theology  move- 
ment. Higher  criticism,  comparative  religion,  the 
universal  hope,  the  extinguishment  of  the  fires  of  Hell 
and  the  abolition  of  the  devil  became  the  common 
places  of  the  leading  pulpits  in  all  the  denominations. 
Radical  men,  the  spiritually  illuminated,  were  scarcely 
justified  in  moving  out  of  the  old  denominations  as 
Dr.  Townsend  had  to  because  there  was  room  made 
for  them  promptly  on  the  inside. 

Dr.  Townsend  was  a  radical  but  never  an  iconoclast. 
He  was  independent  in  his  thought  but  always  rever- 
ent, he  was  progressive  to  the  last  but  always  sym- 
pathetic, he  was  ready  for  the  new  but  he  never  sac- 
rificed the'old,  and,  highest  attainment  of  all,  he  cheer- 
fully bore  his  heavy  afflictions. 

Reverend  W.  A.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Tamestown 
Unitarian  Church,  well  said  at  his  funeral : 

One  day  God  called  him  to  stand  aside.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  h,m  ,n  the  darkness,  and  his  work  was  done  I 
want  you  to  thuik  of  the  cross  which  Dr.  Town.send  vvas 
crushed"'Jh^t  li  Sometimes   the  grapes  of  life  are 

crushed  that  the  wine  may  be  the  sweetest  of  all  Some 
spices  must  be  bruised  to  give  the  sweetest  odor.  Even  as 
Ur  townsend  walked  among  us  with  that  tender  heart  and 
brilliant  mind  sometimes  under  a  dark  cloud,  he  taught  us 
that  (jod  and  Love  are  one. 

And  Frank  H.  .Mott,  local  attorney  and  neighbor, 
in  his  tribute  at  the  coffin  side  said  of  Dr.  Townsend : 

His  was  the  intellectual  life  and  he  did  his  very  best  to 
promote  intellectual  liberty  and  integrity  among  men  He 
realized  hat  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  freedom  while  the 
minds  of  men  are  shackled  either  by  laws  or  superstitions 
and  even  though  it  be  that  the  problems  of  life  and  destiny 
cannot  be  comprehended  through  the  medium  of  the  intel- 
r^'i  ""'je^tood  that  they  can  never  be  solved 

ntil  the  human  mind  IS  permitted  to  "soar  unfettered  as 
Us  God  designed.     While  he  often  quoted  the  words  of  Solo- 
A  ■   -.u  "        Prmcipal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom 

and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding,"  in  hiT  E 
years  he  had  come  more  and  more  to  realize,  as  do  all  truly 
intellectual  men,  that  there  is  something  more  required  than 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  the  refinement  of  intellect 
and  the  deductions  of  science  to  explain  the  origin,  the 

iTjPi  Ku""'^'"'^  ""^'y  quality-whether 

vve  can  It  faith  or  intuition  or  inspiration— can  never  reach 
Its  highest  development  except  in  the  free  and  open  mind 
In  the  deductions  of  pure  intellect,  Dr.  Townsend  repre- 
sented the  highest  standards  of  our  Western  civilization  and 
was  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  great  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  human  thought  to  that  highest  of  all  standards 
when  men  and  women  shall 

"Roll  the  stone  of  self  away 
And  let  the  Christ  within  them  rise." 

His  scientific— especially  his  astronomical  observations  had 
broadened  his  views  and  expanded  his  vision  on  all  human 
problems.  While  with  some  scholars  this  form  of  study  has 
a  distinct  tendency  to  lead  to  the  regard  of  the  individual  with 
contempt,  in  his  case  it  seemed  to  stimulate  and  enlarge  his 
sympathies  for  and  his  interest  in  mankind,  whether  as  in- 
dividuals or  in  the  mass  and  those  who  knew  him  more 
intimately  in  his  years  of  comparative  retirement  will  never 
forget  his  eloquent  public  and  private  expressions  upon  all 
problems  affecting  the  economic  welfare  of  his  fellow  men 


He  belonged  to  that  school  of  modern  thought  represente( 
by  such  men  as  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Professor  Alden  Henr 
James  and  Lowes  Dickenson,  whose  creed  is  incapable  o' 
dehnition  because  it  is  as  expansive  as  the  human  mind  ani 
as  comprehensive  as  human  needs. 

Along  the  pathway  of  human  progress  are  occasiona 
markers  which  remind  the  weary  traveler  of  the  names  o 
men  who  m  their  day  and  generation  did  something  for  man, 
kind  m  the  intellectual  and  philosophical  evolution  of  thi 
race.  Ihere  will  be  innumerable  names,  such  as  Solomon 
Socrates,  Plato,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Boethius,  Kant,  Spinoza 
Locke  and  Emerson,  of  greater  splendor,  of  wider  repute  o 
more  definite  achievement,  with  more  of  legend  and  roma'na 
than  his  but  in  the  wide  range  of  human  culture  there  is  m 
name  within  however  restricted  an  area  it  may  be  known 
which  represents  more  of  fortitude,  of  intellectual  inde- 
pendence and  of  unceasing  desire  to  know  and  follow  tin 
truth,  than  that  of  James  G.  Townsend.  Citizen,  soldier 
scholar,  philosopher,  orator,  friend;  you  fought  a  good  fight 
you  have  finished  your  course,  you  kept  the  faith  as  yoi 
understood  it,  without  compromise,  and  you  have  left  tht 
memory,  the  example  and  the  inspiration  of  a  brave  aiic 
noble  life  which  "bowed  alone  to  death." 

But  more  interpretative  than  anything  that  his  pastoi « 
or  lawyer  neighbor  or  the  Editor  of  Unity  can  say  are 
the  modest  self-revealments  in  the  biographical  sketch : 
already  alluded  to,  which  was  fittingly  repeated  in  the  I 
columns  of  the  Jamesfozvn  Morning  Post  the  day  after ! 
his  death. 

One  more  dear  brother  has  fallen  out  of  the  circle 
that  gave  rise  to  and  sustained  Unity,  that  rejoiced 
in  the  Parliament  of  Religion,  that  gave  life  to  the 
Congress  of  Religion  and  also  helped  discover  the 
foundations  of  that  faith  that  still,  spite  of  war's 
alarums,  national  hates  and  race  antagonisms,  believes 
in  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  the  a//-fatherhood 
of  God. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  modest  man,  as  told  by 
himself,  which  is  his  best  obituary. 

"I  know  what  poverty  and  struggle  are,  for  I  have  taken 
care  of  myself  since  I  was  13.  I  was  born  in  Pittsburgh 
May  26,  1839,  and  my  father,  who  was  an  ardent  politician 
moved  to  BufTalo  when  I  was  7  years  old,  because  that  was 
a  Democratic  city.  He  became  very  popular  and  expected 
to  be  elected  Mayor  of  the  city.  In  1852,  however,  BufTalo 
was  smitten  by  an  epidemic  of  cholera  and  in  three  days 
my  father,  brother,  sister  and  uncle  were  dead  and  my 
mother  was  an  invalid. 

"I  then  went  to  work  in  my  uncle's  foundry  in  Pittsburgh 
for  two  years.  From  there  I  went  to  Trumbull  County, 
U.,  where  my  grandfather  lived.  I  worked  on  farms  and 
went  to  a  private  school  taught  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath  a 
graduate  of  Oberlm.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  my  life 
Professor  Cravath  became  my  friend  and  persuaded  me  to 
go  to  Oberlm.  I  entered  the  preparatory  department  of 
Oberlm  without  a  cent  and  remained  there  four  years  study- 
ing during  the  summers  and  falls,  and  teaching  school  dur- 
ing the  winters.  I  also  attended  Allegheny  College  at  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  for  a  time.  I  did  not  graduate  from  Oberlin,  but 
a  few  years  later  received  an  honorary  degree  of  A  M 
from  a  Methodist  institution. 

"In  the  summer  of  1862  when  I  was  22  years  old,  I  was 
working  on  a  farm  near  Brookfield,  O.,  near  Sharon,  Pa., 
when  the  news  came  that  Bragg  and  his  army  were  in 'Ken- 
tucky. I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  that  entered  my  heart 
as  I  stood  there  in  the  field.  The  Union  was  in  peril  and 
the  Union  must  be  saved !  There  was  a  war  meeting  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Brookfield  that  night.  I  went  and 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  105th  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. The  next  day  I  was  married  and  the  next  day  after 
that  I  was  with  my  company  on  the  way  to  Kentucky  to 
join  Buell's  army.  We  green  troops  were  placed  in  the 
front  ranks,  and  oh,  the  long  marches  over  those  dusty  lime- 
stone roads! 
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"Two  months  from  the  day  of  my  enlistment  came  the 
)attle  of  Perryville,  up  to  that  time  the  greatest  battle  of 
he  war.  It  was  a  drawn  battle,  but  our  wing,  which  was 
brown  far  beyond  the  line,  was  surrounded  and  all  cut 

0  pieces.  I  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  Bragg  re- 
reated  into  Tennessee,  however,  and  I  was  recaptured.  Now 

learned  what  hospital  life  meant — to  lie  surrounded  by 
,vounded,  dying  and  dead  soldiers.  My  left  upper  arm  was 
ill  crushed,  and  for  eighteen  months  it  had  to  be  dressed 
;very  day.  From  that  time  to  this  I  have  never  lifted  my 
eft  hand.  I  was  discharged  and  in  a  few  months  I  went 
,vith  my  dear  wife  to  Newton  Falls,  to  become  principal  of 
he  Union  schools  of  that  town.  After  a  year  I  resigned 
ind  became  a  Methodist  minister  in  the  Erie  Conference. 
:  remained  in  the  Methodist  Church  for  eighteen  years,  hav- 
ng  happy  pastorates  in  such  churches  as  those  of  Oil  City, 
yieadville,  Corry,  Jamestown  and  Buffalo.  I  was  pastor  of 
;he  First  Methodist  Church  in  Jamestown  for  three  years, 
IS  long  as  the  law  of  the  church  then  allowed. 

"After  a  year  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Pearl  Street  Metho- 
list  Church  at  Buffalo,  I  withdrew  and  returned  to  James- 
;own  to  found  the  Independent  Congregational  (now  the 
Jnitarian)  Church.  I  had  no  grievance  against  the  M.  E. 
rhurch,  for  she  gave  me  her  best  churches,  and  my  doctor's 
iegree  came  from  old  Allegheny  College.  I  withdrew  be- 
;ause  I  was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  her  theology  and 
jhilosophy  of  life.  I  came  to  Jamestown  to  preach  what 
[  called  the  'new  theology.'  I  preached  in  the  Opera  House 
sundav  morning  and  evening  for  one  year,  and  then  the 
jresent  church  was  bought  and  refitted.  For  four  years  I 
^reached  there  twice  each  Sunday  and  during  these  four 
(•ears  a  sermon  was  taken  in  short-hand  and  printed  each 
,veek.  After  retiring  as  usual  one  Sunday  night,  I  awoke  to 
ind  friends  and  physicians  present  who  said  I  was  very  ill. 

1  never  opened  my  lips  to  speak  in  public  for  over  a  year, 
md  it  was  several  years  before  I  found  myself.  But  the 
:hurch  lived  on  and  is  a  potent  influence  in  this  city  today. 

"When  I  finally  recovered  I  went  to  Pittsburgh,  where  I 
founded  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  now  one  of  the  great 
:hurches  of  the  Smoky  City.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I 
nave  lived  in  Jamestown,  and  although  struggling  with  an 
incurable  disease,  epilepsy,  I  have  kept  up  my  intellectual 
work.  This  has  required  a  large  correspondence  with  lit- 
erary friends  on  the  religious,  social  and  intellectual  prob- 
lems of  the  age  and  also  the  writing  of  many  articles  for 
The  Christian  Register  of  Boston,  The  Moaist,  The  Open 
Court  and  Unity  of  Chicago.  I  am  still  one  of  the  editorial 
:ontributors  of  Unity. 

"For  a  number  of  years  I  have  preached  in  a  quiet  way, 
with  voice  and  pen,  what  I  call  my  'gospel  of  beauty'-^ 
beauty  as  a  moral  and  educational  force.  During  my  resi- 
dence here  I  have  been  in  many  homes  of  sorrow,  having 
attended  more  than  one  thousand  burials  in  Lakeview  Cem- 
etery. I  have  made  many  mistakes  and  have  fallen  short 
of  my  ideals  many  times  to  my  shame  and  sorrow,  but  I 
have  always  striven  to  keep  in  sympathy  with  the  common 
people." 


THE  KINGFISHER. 


It  was  the  Rainbow  gave  thee  birth. 

And  left  thee  all  her  lovely  hues ; 
And,  as  her  mother's  name  was  Tears, 

So  runs  it  in  thy  blood  to  choose 
For  haunts  the  lonely  pools,  and  keep 
In  company  with  trees  that  weep. 

Go  you  and,  with  such  glorious  hues. 
Live  with  proud  Peacocks  in  green  parks; 

On  lawns  as  smooth  as  shining  glass, 
Let  every  feather  show  its  marks ; 

Get  thee  on  boughs  and  clap  thy  wings 

Before  the  windows  of  proud^  kings. 

Nay,  lovely  Bird,  thou  art  not  vain ; 

Thou  hast  no  proud,  ambitious  mind ; 
I  also  love  a  quiet  place 

That's  green,  away  from  all  mankind ; 
A  lonely  pool,  and  let  a  tree 
Sigh  with  her  bosom  over  me. 

—William  H.  Davies. 


"Three  Problems  for  Democracy  in  War 
Time" 


Address  by  S.  K.  Ratcliffe  of  London,  England,  at  the  Re- 
cent Anniversary  Luncheon  of  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation of  America  in  the  Theodore  Parker  Memorial, 
Boston. 


]\Ir.  Chairman — Friends: 

I  think  that  the  best  use  I  can  mal<e  of  the  few- 
minutes  at  my  disposal  will  be  to  say  a  few  words 
about  two  practical  questions  which  are  meeting  you 
at  this  moment  and  have  been  meeting  us  in  England 
during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  and  then  a  few 
words  more  about  one  great  international  and  spiritual 
problem  which  is  in  the  minds  of  us  all. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  refer  to  is  the  question  of 
the  changed  social  conditions  which  come  to  a  people 
at  war.  A  condition  of  war  is  an  entirely  imnatural 
thing  for  himianity.  It  creates  unnatural  conditions, 
and  with  those  unnatural  conditions  come  new  and 
unexampled  problems — unexampled  for  us  of  this  age, 
I  mean.  We  do  not  need  the  sociologist  to  remind  us 
that  when  the  immortal  trinity  of  man  and  woman 
and  child  is  broken  we  have  a  condition  of  social  and 
moral  anarchy.  We  ought  not  to  need  Bishop  Brent 
to  remind  us^  of  conditions  altogether  inevitable  ex- 
isting at  the  front  and  in  the  camps  behind  the  front — 
conditions  of  a  social  and  a  moral  character  which 
cannot  be  described  and  that  terrify  us  when  we  think 
of  them  in  relation  to  the  future. 

Now  you  are  going  to  have  in  the  immediate  fttture 
a  condition  with  which  you  will  have  to  deal.  It  is  of 
immense  importance  to  all  organized  groups  of  men 
and  women,  those  particularly  which  are  organized  for 
civic  purposes  and  more  particularly  those  organized 
upon  a  basis  of  religious  effort.  You  are  going  to 
have,  as  I  understand  it,  twenty-eight  new  camps  in 
this  country  if  the  war  goes  on,  each  of  which  is  to 
accommodate  about  thirty  thousand  men.  That  is  to 
see,  your  engineers,  your  own  military  people,  your 
sanitarians  and  all  the  rest  are  going  to  create  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  twenty-eight  new  towns  with 
accommodations  equal  to  the  number  of  people  living 
in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  or  twice  as  many  as  those  living 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  that?  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a  practical 
challenge  for  all  the  hard  thinking  and  all  the  con- 
certed effort  that  you  can  put  into  it,  or  else  as  the 
result  of  that  condition,  apparently  now  imavoidable  if 
the  war  is  to  go  on,  you  will  have  in  this  great  country 
of  yours  circumstances  which  will  lead  to  results  in 
the  future  of  the  public  that  you  dare  not  dream  about. 

Now  the  second  problem  is  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  conscience  and  the  state,  which,  of 
course,  includes  the  conscience  and  the  army.  I  find 
in  going  about  America  that  very  few  people  in  this 
country  seem  to  understand  what  has  been  happening 
in  England  since  we  introduced  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  You  have  heard  of  con- 
scientious objectors.  I  hope  that  most  of  you  read 
that  accurate  and  very  brilliant  article  by  a  valued 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Henry  Nevinson,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  a  short  time  ago.  But  what  nobody  seems  to 
understand  is  the  actual  problem  which  exists  in  a 
country  like  ours  or  like  yours  which  has  had  imposed 
upon  it  a  system  of  compulsory  military  service.  And 
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I  am  afraid  that  a  great  many  of  vou  have  taken  your 
notion  of  the  position  and  the  character  of  the  'con- 
scientious objector  from  another  book  by  a  popular 
writer  which  has  been  referred  to  this  afternoon-^ 
from  the  chapter  in  Mr.  Wells'  book  on  "The  Three 
Nations  at  War,"  dealing  with  the  pacifist. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  conscientious 
objector  provides  a  problem  for  the  government  and 
the  army  which  is  not  a  simple  problem.    It  is  inevit- 
ably true  that  not  all  those  who  claim  to  have  a  con- 
scientious objection  to  service  of  anv  kind  have  that 
conscientious  objection.     But  what 'we  have  to  re- 
member is  the  fact  that  this  svstem  does  bring  into 
existence  the  possibilitv  of  great  and  grave  tyrannv 
over  the  human  soul,    "it  is  a  fact  that  in  England  to- 
day there  are  hundreds— I  don't  know  what  the  figures 
are,  but  it  is  probably  between  two  thousand  and  three 
thousand — who  are  now  in  detention  as  conscientious 
objectors.    Among  those  are  some  of  the  finest  and 
loveliest  spirits  in  our  country  who  before  ^the  war 
and  during  the  war  were  performing  national  service 
of  the  most  valuable  kind.    They  have  been  punished, 
in  many  cases  they  have  been  persecuted,  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  even  been  subjected  to  torture ;  and 
the  condition  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  a  country 
placed  as  England  is  is  a  condition  which  makes  i't 
exceedingly  difficult  for  that  question  to  be  debated  in 
the  right  coolness  and  rationalitv  and  to  be  decided 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  or  the 
heritage  of  the  people  in  regard  to  its  ideas  of  free- 
dom. 

You  are  better  placed  than  we  were  in  England 
You  are  further  from  the  difficulty  and  from  the  men- 
ace. You  ought  to  be  able  with  vour  society  and  your 
great  tradition  of  free  religion  'and  of  free  churches 
based  historically  upon  the  principle  of  the  rightness 
and  sacredness  of  conscience— you  ought  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  it  more  successfully  than  we  have  done. 

Now  the  presence  of  the  conscientious  objector  in  a 
country  is  not  a  military  problem.  It  does  not  matter 
to  the  military  situation  that  the  conscientious  objector 
IS  there,  because  he  is  in  any  case  so  small  a  minority  • 
It  matters  infinitely  to  the  social  and  political  life  of  a 
country  that  it  shall  not  allow  this  principle  to  be 
frustrated  or  to  be  tyrannized  over.  And  the  prob- 
lem for  you  is  to  provide  the  machinery  which  will 
enable  you  to  do  that  and  to  get  together  the  force 
of  public  opinion  which  will  enable  vou  to  correct  it 
and  to  keep  the  administration  straight  if  that  be  pos- 
sible. 

How  can  it  be  done  ?  I  think  it  can  be  done  by  your 
seeing  to  it  that  the  problem  is  thoroughly  discussed 
from  the  beginning  and  in  your  neighborhoods  or- 
ganizing all  the  best  opinion  of  collective  force  that 
you  can  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  those  local  tri- 
bunals which  will  have  the  question  of  exemptions  to 
decide.  That  is  very  largely  in  your  hands  because 
of  your  freedom  of  local  administration,  and  the 
-churches  and  the  religious  bodies  in  particular  ought 
to  see  to  it  that  the  whole  of  their  force  tells  in  that 
particular  matter.  If  you  do  that  I  feel  that  you  can 
save  yourself  from  a  great  part  of  the  reproach  which 
belongs  to  us  in  regard  to  our  failure. 

Now  before  I  sit  dovi^n  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  one  great  question  and  great  idea  which  is  in 
the  mmds  and  hearts  of  all  of  us.  The  discussion  as 
to  the  origin  and  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  war 


has,  of  course,  been  going  on  throughout  the  world 
from  the  beginning.  There  has  been  unlimited  talk 
in  reference  to  the  war  for  freedom  and  democracy 
and  for  the  release  of  the  peoples,  and  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  skepticism,  and  rightly  so,  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  us  in  regard  to  the  presence  in  this  conflict 
of  any  such  deliberate  purpose  as  that. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  find  myself  in  harmony 
with  our  enthusiastic,  pessimistic  friend.  Dr.  Holmes 
in  his  interpretation  of  this  problem.  But  at  the  same 
time  this  is  the  task  of  America.  If  there  is  not  in 
this  war  situation  the  idea  of  the  triumph  of  freedom 
and  democracy  it  is  the  business  of  America  to  put  it 
there.  We  cannot  help  the  war  now  and  you  are 
m  It,  more  or  less  completely.  You  are  not  in 
because  the  submarines  were  destroying  merchant 
ships.  As  regards  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  people 
you  can  only  be  in  it  for  the  triumph  of  the  idea 
that  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  us  all.  That  is 
the  only  purpose  that  makes  the  future  as  regards 
America  and  the  struggle  possible  or  endurable  at  all. 

Now  I  find  since  the  Russian  Revolution  and  since 
the  coming  in  of  the  United  States,  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers  are  exceedingly  disturbed.  Those 
representing  the  old  Tory  tradition  have  been  rising 
to  protest  against  the  flood  of  gratitude  and  rejoicing: 
which  has  been  expressed  in  the  freer  papers  because 
of  that  great  event  in  Russia  and  because  of  the  de- 
cision of  America.  And  I  find  some  of  these  papers 
giving  prominence  to  articles  which  are  saying,  "It  is 
all  nonsense  that  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  We  are  not.  We  are  not  fighting  cer- 
tainly for  a  better  and  a  more  settled  order."  But  in 
the  Tory  tradition  that  means  military  power  and  dis- 
cipline and  aristocracy  and  direction  from  above.  "We 
are  told,"  says  one  writer,  "that  we  are  in  this  war  for 
democratic  principles.  Well,  I  hope,"  he  says,  "that 
we  are  in  it  for  purposes  greater  than  that."  It 
reminds  me  of  that  lovely  old  story  which  so  ap- 
pealed to  the  mind  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  when 
he  was  in  this  country  and  in  Massachusetts,  a  genera- 
tion ago— the  old  New  England  Calvinist  woman  who 
said,  "The  Universalists — oh,  yes,  they  believe  that  all 
mankind  will  be  saved,  but  as  for  us,  we  look  for  bet- 
ter things !" 

Now  that  is  what  our  autocrats  and  our  Prussians 
in  the  Allied  countries  are  thinking  today.  They  don't 
want  the  war  to  end  with  a  triumph  of  those  ideas  and 
principles  and  institutions  in  which  we  believe.  And 
what  is  the  matter  with  some  of  us  on  the  other  side 
is  that  as  the  war  goes  on  we  still  talk  about  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war,  but  we  seem  to  have  less  and  less 
faith  in  that  idea  and  in  that  faith  which  certainly  were 
in  the  English  people  when  they  decided  to  go  in. 

Why  should  we  be  fearful  about  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  idea  and  the  democratic  faith?  In  spite 
of  our  government  and  in  spite  of  our  Prussians  it 
IS  democracy  that  is  winning  all  over  the  world.  And 
it  is  no  use  for  our  old  autocratic  and  Tory  friends 
to  say  that  we  are  in  it  for  something  else  and  some- 
thing better.  We  are  not.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
going  to  make  the  future  endurable  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  apologetic.  I  find  one  of 
my  friends  in  New  York  has  lately  been  writing  to 
the  papers  that  he  is  rather  tired  of  the  constant  reit- 
eration of  the  President's  phrase  about  "Making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."    It  is  perfectly  true,  but 
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we  are  going,  as  we  hope,  to  make  the  world  not  only 
safe  for  democracy  but  glorying  in  democracy  and 
believing  in  it  to  the  limit.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  or- 
ganization of  a  greater  force  which  is  going  to  get  rid 
in  the  world  of  the  menace  of  organized  force.  It  is 
the  idea  of  faith  in  the  minds  of  the  people  them- 
selves. And  what  we  want  surely  is  a  greater  affirma- 
tion and  an  infinitely  greater  and  more  confident  belief 
in  the  idea  that  was  there  when  the  decision  was  made. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  make  it  operative.  There,  and 
there  alone,  surely,  is  joy  and  freedom  unto  the  end — 
empire  and  victory  of  the  only  kind  that  the  people  will 
care  about. 


Why  They  Fight 


.  .  .  The  war  aims  of  the  various  belligerents  have 
been  summed  up  as  follows  by  John  Callahan 
O'Laughlin,  writing  for  the  Chicago  Herald: 

France :  The  evacuation  of  French  territory  and 
Belgium ;  reparation  for  the  damage  she  and  Belgium 
have  sufifered,  and  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Great  Britain :  The  restoration  and  indemnity  of 
Belgium ;  the  establishment  of  democratic  government 
in  Germany ;  the  retention  of  German  colonies  cap- 
tured by  her  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Japan :  Certain  doubtful  designs  upon  the  Pacific 
islands  wrested  from  Germany.  She  has  pledged  to 
restore  Kiao-chou  to  China. 

Belgium,  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro :  Res- 
toration of  their  own  territory  and  indemnities. 

Italy :  The  cession  of  the  so-called  Trentino  terri- 
tory. 

Germany :  No  definite  terms  stated,  but  the  willing- 
ness expressed  to  withdraw  from  Belgium  and  France 
without  granting  indemnities  and  hints  of  insistence 
upon  the  restoration  of  her  colonies  and  of  designs 
upon  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Austria-Hungary :  Insistence  on  freedom  of  menace 
from  the  Balkans,  implying  annexation  or  control  over 
Servia. 

Turkey :  That  she  be  let  alone. 

Bulgaria :  The  Dobrudja,  from  which  she  was  driven 
in  the  second  Balkan  war,  and  which  she  has  since 
reoccupied.    Also  certain  Macedonian  territory. 

SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Abstracts  from  address  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Magnes  at  First 
American  Conference  for  Democracy  and  Terms  of 
Peace. 

We  urge  upon  the  President  and  the  Congress  an 
immediate  public  statement  of  our  war  aims  and  our 
peace  terms.  Our  young  men  are  about  to  be  drafted 
into  military  service  and  our 'soldiers  are  about  to  be 
sent  across  the  seas.  What,  in  concrete  terms  that 
every  man  can  understand,  are  they  to  fight  for,  and 
upon  what  terms  will  America  be  ready  to  end  the 
war  and  make  peace?  We  urge  further  that  when 
such  concrete  aims  shall  have  been  formulated,  the 
President  declare  as  a  standing  peace  ofifer  to  Ger- 
many, that  whenever  these  specified  aims  shall  have 
been  achieved  we  are  ready  to  end  the  war. 

The  President  and  Congress  have  said  that  we  have 
gone  to  war  because  of  Germany's  illegal  and  brutal 
submarine  warfare.  Will  we  be  ready  to  end  the  war 
and  make  peace  if  this  ruthless  submarine  warfare  be 


ended?  This  question  should  be  answered  clearly  be- 
cause as  to  it  there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
public. 

The  President  has  said  also  that  we  have  gone  to 
war  because  "The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  De- 
mocracy." The  American  people — devoted  to  this  lofty 
aim — have  the  right  to  know  just  what  this  means  to 
the  President.  To  make  the  entire  world  safe  for 
democracy  may  take  a  very,  very  long  time.  What 
particular  part  of  the  world,  then,  do  we  refer  to, 
and  what  degree  of  safety  do  we  require,  and  what 
degree  of  democracy  will  satisfy  us?  Does  a  world 
made  safe  for  democracy  refer  to  Germany  alone,  or 
does  it  refer  to  Austro-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Tur- 
key as  well,  with  whom  we  are  not  as  yet  at  war? 
Does  it  also  refer  to  some  of  our  Allies,  Japan,  for 
instance,  and  to  some  of  the  possessions  held  or  dom- 
inated by  our  Allies,  Ireland,  India,  Morocco,  Persia, 
for  instance?  If  it  refers  to  Germany  alone,  what  are 
we  after  there?  Is  a  military  defeat  of  Germany  ab- 
solutely essential  before  we  shall  agree  to  peace,  so 
that  Germany  and  all  men  may  know  that  Germaijy's 
militarism  is  not  invincible  ?  And  what  will  we  exact 
of  Germany  if  she  be  defeated?  The  President  has 
said  :  "We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek 
no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensa- 
tion." Do  we  then  demand  as  a  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  a  world  made  safe  for  democracy  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Kaiser,  or  the  reform  of  the  three-class 
Prussian  electoral  system,  or  a  ministry  responsible  to 
the  Reichstag  instead  of  to  the  Kaiser?  Or  must  Ger- 
many become  a  Repviblic,  copied  after  our  own?  If 
we  are  to  make  Germany  into  a  democracy,  are  we  to 
dictate  forms  of  economic  as  well  as  of  political  life, 
and  is  the  degree  of  democracy  to  be  determined  by 
our  own  standards  or  by  those  of  the  freer  democracy 
of  the  new  Russia?  The  people  of  this  country,  who  are 
to  bear  the  burden  of  this  war,  have  a  right  to  know 
exactly  what  a  world  made  safe  for  democracy  means. 
They  have  a  right  to  know  exactly  what  it  is  that  we 
want  of  Germany,  just  what  we  will  be  satisfied  with ; 
concretely  and  specifically  what,  if  we  achieve  it,  we 
shall  stop  fighting  for.  And  it  may  be  that  if  our 
Government  says  all  of  this  clearly  and  unmistakablv, 
the  echo  of  it  will  reverberate  in  Germany,  and  to  use 
the  President's  words,  we  may  be  "that  much  nearex 
a  definite  discussion  of  the  peace  which  shall  end  the 
present  war." 

The  Russian  Republic  has  announced  its  war  aims 
and  its  peace  terms,  and  our  own  Conference  is  called 
together  upon  that  very  basis: 

No  forcible  annexations. 

No  punitive  indemnities. 

Free  development  of  all  nations  and  peoples  and 
nationalities. 

For  every  eventuality  it  is  vital  for  Russia  to  have 
America's  aid  in  imposing  her  own  war  aims  upon  all 
of  the  belligerents.  Russia  has  asked  for  this  aid.  On 
May  4,  when  the  new  formulation  of  war  aims  was 
forced  upon  the  then  Provisional  Government  of  Rus- 
sia by  the  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Dele- 
gates, Prince  Tzeretelli,  now  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  said :  "Now  that  the  question  has 
been  settled  here,  our  war  aims — war  without  annexa- 
tions, appropriations  or  contributions — also  must  be 
realized  abroad.  We  must  know  the  attitude  of  the 
democracy  of  our  Allies.   If  a  similar  movement  takes 
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place  in  the  foreign  democracies,  this  will  bring  peace 
much  nearer." 

I  think  it  important  briefly  to  say  at  the  very  outset, 
that,  in  general,  the  formulation  "No  forcible  annexa- 
tions" means,  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Rou- 
mania,  and  of  all  other  territories  conquered  by  the 
one  side  or  by  the  other.  It  means  that  all  territorial 
readjustments  must  be  secured  through  negotiation, 
and  that  in  these  negotiations  the  democratic  method 
be  applied,  namely,  that  no  territory  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  sovereignty  to  another  against  the 
will  of  the  people  of  that  territory. 

If  the  minority  Socialists  of  France  can  demand  this 
method  as  to  Alsace-TLorraine,  if  the  Socialists  of  both 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria  can  demand  this  method  as  to  the 
Balkans,  surely  the  democratic  forces  of  America, 
which  seeks  no  conquest  or  dominion,  need  not  be 
more  royal  than  the  king,  and  should  demand  the  ap- 
plication of  this  formula  and  this  method  to  all  the 
perplexing  territorial  and  frontier  adjustments  which 
mifst  no  longer  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  formulation  "No  punitive  indemnities"  means, 
that  tiowever  much  one  belligerent  succeeds  in  crush- 
ing another,  there  shall  be  a  peace  without  victory, 
that  is,  that  the  victor  shall  not  punish  the  vanquished 
by  expropriating  territory  or  levying  contributions  as 
Germany  did  with  France  in  1870.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  world  shall  be  indifferent  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  ravished  peoples  or  of  devastated  districts. 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  thought,  as  expressed 
by  the  Boston  League  for  Democratic  Control,  of  "an 
international  assumption  of  the  expense  of  recon- 
structing devastated  areas  in  Europe,  a  large  propor- 
tion to  be  borne  by  the  United  States  in  return  for 
guarantees  of  future  peace." 

Another  reason  for  our  making  common  cause  with 
Russia  is  because  Austria,  in  the  semi-official  Frcm- 
dcnblait,  has  declared  her  war  aims  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  Russia. 

And  Germany!  There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
Russian  program  fo|-  peace  is  a  German  program  for 
peace.  On  what  authority  is  this  said?  Would  to 
Heaven  that  this  were  Germany's  program  for  peace ! 
Would  to  Heaven  that  Germany  were  ready  to  re- 
nounce her  desire  for  annexations  and  indemnities ! 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  German  program  for 
peace.  The  German  Reichskanzler  refused  but  a  few 
days  ago  to  declare  this  as  the  German  peace  program, 
despite  the  manifest  advantages  of  doing  so  in  answer 
to  Russia.  But  though  this  is,  alas,  not  the  German 
program  for  peace,  it  ought  to  be  made  so.  And  it  can 
be  made  so  by  America,  not  through  war,  but  if  Amer- 
ica will  back  Russia  in  Russia's  declared  war  aims, 
and  if  America  will  persuade — as  she  has  the  power  to 
persuade— the  English  and  the  French  to  make  these 
war  aims  their  war  aims  as  well.  For,  consider  well 
what  was  said  in  the  German  Reichstag  on  May  15. 
This  was  said :  "If  France  and  Great  Britain  renounce 
annexation  and  Germany  insists  thereon,  there  will  be 
a  revolution  in  Germany."  In  other  words,  if  America 
and  Russia,  as  the  new  factors  in  the  war.  will  exercise 
leadership,  if  America  will  back  Russia,  if  America 
will  exert  its  vast  power  over  England  and  France  and 
insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Russian  program,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  German  people  will  rise  up  in 


their  might  and  compel  the  German  Government  and 
the  German  Junkers  and  capitalists  to  renounce  all 
their  hopes  of  annexations  and  indemnities,  and  peace 
will  result. 

 i  

CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  of  Unity  : — 

\Miile  American  women  are  learning  to  save  bread 
crusts,  a  million  bushels  of  good  food  have  been  sunk 
in  the  ocean's  depth.  While  we  are  sending  stalwart 
soldiers  to  the  trenches,  we  wonder  whether  all  we 
can  send  will  more  than  supply  the  monthly  losses. 
National  Defence  speakers  are  to  be  trained  to  stimu- 
late the  country  to  believe  that  victory  is  certain  and 
that,  now  America  has  entered,  the  stalemate  of  three 
years  must  end.  But  American  citizens  are  beginning 
to  think  and  to  ask  the  belated  question,  "Just  what, 
in  plain  English,  are  we  to  fight, this  war  for?"  They 
do  not  find  "Democracy"  a  sufficient  answer.  They 
ask  what  terms  will  satisfy  our  government,  and  even 
more  pertinently,  what  terms  ought  to  satisfy  the 
American  people.  j 

Are  we  to  send  our  men,  million  after  million,  until  I 
the  Kaiser  abdicates?  Are  we  to  wait  until  there  is  ' 
a  German  republic,  or  only  until  the  German  ministry  | 
is  made  responsible  to  the  Reichstag?  Does  "a  world  i 
made  safe  for  democracy"  apply  to  Germany  alone,  i 
or  are  we  to  fight  until  Austro-Hungary  and  Turkey  ) 
have  reformed  their  governments?  \ 

The  Russian  terms — no  forcible  annexations,  no  ' 
punitive  indemnities — are  sneered  at  by  the  jingo  press  i 
as  a  "German  peace,"  would  that  these  were  the  Ger-  I 
man  terms,  which,  alas,  they  are  not  yet,  although  a  ! 
member  of  the  Reichstag  on  May  15,  declared  that  if  \ 
such  terms  were  offered  and  refused  by  the  German  'i 
government,  there  would  be  revolution.  These  terms  I 
mean  that  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Roumania  must  be  \ 
evacuated,  and  also  all  other  conquered  territory  re- 
stored including  the  German  colonies.  It  means  that  > 
whatever  territorial  changes  are  made  must  be  made  by  : 
negotiation.  It  means  that  France  should  not  force  ■ 
civilization  to  wait  until  she  gets  back  Alsace-Lorraine,  • 
but  should  be  willing  to  have  it  neutralized  and  inde-  i 
pendent  or  disposed  of  as  its  own  people  decide  by  , 
plebiscite.  Some  parts  doubtless  would  choose  to  re-  ' 
main  with  Germany.  i 

"No  punitive  indemnities"  means  essentially  what  | 
President  Wilson  meant  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  \ 
by  "a  peace  without  victory,"  that  is,  without  expro-  j 
priating  territory  or  levying  contributions.  Damages  .1 
for  breaking  international  law,  however,  would  be  an- 
other matter.  j 

Since  the  statement  of  the  Allies'  terms  made  last  i 
December,  two  stupendous  events,  in  addition  to  the  ' 
submarine  success  at  sea,  make  a  fresh  statement  * 
imperative.    The  Russian  revolution  and  the  entrance  i 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war  give  power  to  two  i 
nations  which  have  no  interest  in  fighting  to  extend  i 
the  territory  of  anyone.    They  realize  that  over  7,000,-  I 
000  men  have  already  perished,  more  than  all  the  able  . 
bodied  men  in  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Alsace,  the  dis-  <. 
puted  territories,  and  they  know  possibly  twice  that  * 
number  may  be  slain  and  the  war  still  remain  a  stale- 
mate unless  fresh  diplomacy  is  brought  to  bear.  Is 
peace  to  be  hoped  for  while  the  Germans  believe  that  ( 
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the  Allies'  triumph  would  mean  the  loss  of  Alsate  and 
the  African  colonies  and  would  be  followed  by  an  eco- 
nomic war  after  the  war? 

The  time  has  come  for  the  two  great  democracies 
to  make  it  plain  to  the  Allies  that  neither  of  the  two 
will  fight  to  further  any  transference  of  territory  or 
for  the  overthrow  of  any  potentate.  Could  not  a  peace 
with  honor  and  perhaps  a  peace  before  snow  flies  be 
won  by  a  united  presentation  of  some  such  terms  as 
the  following? 

(1)  Evacuation  by  all  parties  of  all  conquered  ter- 
ritory. (2)  Re-settlement  of  Europe  on  the  basis  of 
consent  of  population,  i.  e.,  at  least  local  autonomy  and 
federation,  if  not  complete  independence.  (3)  The 
internationalization  of  Constantinople.  (4)  Damages 
for  broken  law  but  no  punitive  indemnities.  (5)  No 
nczv  restrictions  of  trade.  (6)  A  League  of  Nations 
open  to  all. 

What?  No  punishment  or  humiliation  for  the  mon- 
strous wrongs  inflicted?  No  reparation  and  upbuild- 
ing of  Belgium?  No  payment  for  broken  law  will 
crush  Germany  quite  enough,  and  America  may  well 
pledge  herself  to  put  into  Belgium  the  huge  ^ums  that 
she  would  otherwise  put  into  war.  As  every  ten  days 
the  war  costs  the  world  a  billion  dollars  and  starvation 
comes  apace,  there  could  be  no  greater  folly  than  to 
spend  on  further  war  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
could  be  won,  even  if  full  reparation  were  to  be  ex- 
acted.   Civilization  is  at  stake.    Nothing  else  counts. 

Boston,  July  2,  1917.  Magnus  Mitchell. 


Are  Pacifists  Cowards? 


"When  as  pacifists  we  urge  a  courageous  venture 
into  international  ethics,  which  will  require  a  fine 
valor  as  well  as  a  high  intelligence,  we  experience  a 
sense  of  anti-climax  when  we  are  told  that  because  we 
do  not  want  war,  we  are  so  cowardly  as  to  care  for 
safety  first,'  that  we  place  human  life,  physical  life, 
ibove  the  great  ideals  of  national  righteousness. 

"But  surely  that  man  is  not  without  courage  who, 
seeing  that  which  is  invisible  to  the  majority  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  still  asserts  his  conviction  and  is 
ready  to  vindicate  its  spiritual  value  over  against  the 
world.  Each  advance  in  the  zigzag  line  of  human 
progress  has  traditionally  been  embodied  in  small 
groups  of  individuals,  who  have  ceased  to  be  in  har- 
nony  with  the  status  quo  and  have  demanded  modi- 
■ications.  Such  modifications  did  not  always  prove  to 
3e  in  the  line  of  progress,  but  whether  they  were  or 
not,  they  always  excited  opposition,  which  from  the 
lature  of  the  case  was  never  so  determined  as  when 
the  proposed  changes  touched  moral  achievements 
which  were  greatly  prized  and  had  been  secured  with 
much  difficulty. 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  long  struggle  to  secure  and 
maintain  national  unity,  the  pacifist  easily  understands 
why  his  theories  seem  particularly  obnoxious  just  now, 
ilthough  in  point  of  fact  our  national  unity  is  not 
threatened,  and  would  be  finely  consummated  in  an 
international  organization. 

PEACE  AND  JUSTICE 

"With  visions  of  international  justice  filling  our 
minds,  pacifists  are  always  a  little  startled  when  those 


who  insist  that  justice  can  only  be  established  by  war, 
accuse  us  of  caring  for  peace  irrespective  of  justice. 
Many  of  the  pacifists  in  their  indiviclual  and  corporate 
capacity  have  long  striven  for  social  and  political  jus- 
tice witli  a  fervor  perhaps  equal  to  that  employed  by 
the  advocates  of  force,  and  we  realize  that  a  sense  of 
justice  has  become  the  keynote  to  the  best  political  and 
social  activity  in  this  generation.  Although  this  ruling 
passion  for  juster  relations  between  man  and  man, 
group  and  group,  or  between  nation  and  nation,  is  not 
without  its  sterner  aspects,  among  those  who  dream 
of  a  wider  social  justice  throughout  the  world  there 
has  developed  a  conviction  that  justice  between  men  or 
between  nations  can  be  achieved  only  through  under- 
standing and  fellowship,  and  that  a  finely  tempered 
sense  of  justice,  which  alone  is  of  any  service  in  mod- 
ern civilization,  cannot  be  secured  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  war.  This  is  not  only  because  war  inevitably 
arouses  the  more  primitive  antagonisms,  but  because 
the  spirit  of  fighting  burns  away  all  of  those  impulses, 
certainly  towards  the  enemy,  which  foster  the  will  to 
justice. 

"We  believe  that  the  ardor  and  self  sacrifice  so 
characteristic  of  youth  could  be  enlisted  for  the  vitally 
energetic  role  which  we  hope  our  beloved  country  will 
inaugurate  in  the  international  life  of  the  world.  We 
realize  that  it  is  only  the  ardent  spirits,  the  lovers  of 
mankind,  who  will  be  able  to  break  down  the  suspicion 
and  lack  of  understanding  which  has  so  long  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  necessary  changes  upon  which  interna- 
tional good  order  depends ;  who  will  at  last  create  a 
political  organization  enabling  nations  to  secure  with- 
out war,  those  high  ends  which  they  now  gallantly 
seek  to  obtain  upon  the  battlefield. 

"With  such  a  creed,  can  the  pacifists  of  today  be 
accused  of  selfishness  when  they  urge  upon  the  United 
States  not  isolation,  not  indifiference  to  moral  issues 
and  to  the  fate  of  liberty  and  democracy,  but  a  strenu- 
ous endeavor  to  lead  all  nations  of  the  earth  into  an 
organized  international  life  worthy  of  civilized  men?" 
— Jane  Addams,  in  an  address  deliz'ered  before  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago,  May  15,  1917. 


We  need  not  let  our  hearts  be  troubled,  for, 
finally,  all  that  is  unavailing  sinks  into  rest.  Every 
road  by  which  men  go  dips  finally  into  the  valley.  No 
climb,  however  bold,  but  is  touched  at  its  close  by  the 
shadow ;  no  quest  in  undiscovered  bourns  bvit  ends  in 
a  resting  place  where  tired  multitudes  are  gathered. 
Somehow  the  weariest  river  finds  its  way  at  last  to 
the  sea.  The  encompassing  peace  of  the  silent  earth 
waits  on  our  fretting.  There  is  nothing  so  harassing 
that  it  cannot  be  borne  in  the  foreknowledge  of  its 
brevity.  No  disturbance  or  upheaval  can  ever  visit 
mortal  mind  when  once  it  has  been  gathered  to  the 
brotherhood  of  dust.  Unbearable  pain  leads  straight 
into  the  kingdom  of  sleep.  Sufifering  reigns  but  briefly 
with  straitened  dominion.  The  kindly  opiates  of  sleep 
and  insensibility  are  ever  waiting  close  by  the  tortured 
mind  and  the  stricken  body.  There  is  no  menace  in 
life  but  recedes  even  at  the  moment  of  touching  agony. 
The  most  savage  disaster  is  crowned  with  death,  and 
its  victims  in  their  writhing  are  suddenly  released  be- 
yond calamity.  That  is  the  secret  withheld  from  youth 
and  those  who  go  out  in  fresh  strength  to  be  racked. 
But  the  revealing  years  whisper  that  secret  of  why 
there  is  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  newlv  dead. 
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Getting  Together  in  Central  America 


The  European  war  has  shaken  the  faith  of  so  many 
in  the  principles  which  the  world  had  come  to  look 
upon  as  well  established  in  the  life  of  nations  that 
pessimism  toward  peace  organization  is  popular. 
Leagues  to  promote  peace  and  courts  to  settle  inter- 
national differences  are  not  in  high  repute.  The  pub- 
lic so  far  as  international  affairs  are  concerned  is  in 
the  frame  of  mind  of  a  community  overrun  with  brig- 
ands. It  is  disposed  to  accept  the  judgment  "the  law 
is  set  at  naught — therefore  there  is  no  law." 

When  the  international  atmosphere  clears  we  will 
again  recognize  that  a  violation  of  the  law  is  proof 
neither  that  the  law  does  not  exist  nor  that  it  is  value- 
less. Whenever  men  have  acted  together  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world  they  have  always  been  met  by 
disappointments,  the  good  which  it  took  years  to  gain 
often  seemed  destroyed  in  a  day.  It  is  very  easy  for 
him  who  works  in  a  short  perspective  to  complain 
because  the  mills  of  God  grind  so  slowly.  It  is  only 
the  long  perspective  that  is  heartening.  The  establish- 
ment of  order  and  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and 
property  as  we  now  know  them  are  after  all  new 
things  achieved  only  under  the  more  advanced  gov- 
ernments. The  world  as  a  whole  doesn't  enjoy  them 
and  never  has.  Yet  none  of  us  lacks  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  men  to  work  together  to  maintain  peace  at  home. 
That  goal  is  not  an  ideal  on  the  horizon.  It  is  a  pres- 
ent achievement. 

We  ought  to  have  the  same  hopes  for  international 
law  and  peace  organization.  .  There  too  there  are  dis- 
appointments. Many  "plans"  have  failed.  Some  have 
been  too  ambitious,  others  have  not  uniformly  kept 
the  peace  though  they  have  at  least  promoted  it.  That 
peaceful  adjustment  of  international  disputes  has 
made  progress,  no  one,  least  of  all  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  can  deny.  We  have  been  a  party  to  too 
many  adjustments  to  leave  us  in  doubt.  Our  experi- 
ence should  teach  us  charity  in  judging  efforts,  which 
prove  unsuccessful. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  attempts  to  establish 
peaceful  means  for  settling  international  disputes  is 
the  one  being  made  in  Central  America.  We  have 
come  to  look  upon  this  as  a  region  where  tempests  are 
always  brewing  in  the  political  teapots — in  fact  the 
average  citizen  knows  little  more  about  its  states  than 
that  revolutions  are  endemic  among  them.  If  a  part 
of  the  world  where  peace  organization  is  rfiore  needed 
and  less  likely  to  succeed  exists  he  knows  it  not. 

Nevertheless  Central  American  history  shows  a  per- 
sistent striving  on  the  part  of  the  proud  and  hot- 
blooded  peoples  of  the  five  little  states  toward  union 
for  peace.  Theirs  have  been  turbulent  lives — they 
have  tried  federation  into  a  single  republic — but  they 
couldn't  live  together;  they  have  tried  to  live  apart 
but  that  has  proved  equally  unsatisfactory.  For  ap- 
proaching a  century  they  have  had  repeated  disap- 
pointments, but  there  is  today  a  stronger  feeling  that 
it  is  as  true  for  them,  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain,  as 
for  the  thirteen  colonies  which  revolted  from  Great 
Britain,  that  in  union  there 'is  strength,  that  they  ought 
to  submit  their  differences  to  orderly  adjustments  by 
the  methods  of  peace,  instead  of  by  war. 

The  little  republics  have  always  considered  them- 


selves to  have  family  interests  uniting  them,  they  hav( 
also,  especially  of  late  shown  a  willingness  to  recog 
nize  that  they  are  part  of  a  larger  American  famih 
upon  the  stronger  members  of  which  they  may  reli 
for  sympathy  in  their  efforts  to  promote  order  withii 
their  immediate  domestic  circles.  The  story  of  thes( 
efforts  to  promote  peace  and  progress  in  Centra 
America  is  the  theme  of  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Centra 
American  League  of  Nations,"  which  has  recently  ap 
peared.* 

The  account  is  one  which  every  friend  of  peace  cai 
read  with  profit  not  only  for  the  record  of  achieve 
ment,  for  the  concrete  accomplishments  are  already 
earnest  of  what  it  is  hoped  to  do,  but  also  for  the  evi' 
dence  produced  of  a  longing  on  the  part  of  thesf 
populations,  often  thought  of  as  without  culture  aiu 
ideals,  for  a  better  day  when  they  will  be  able  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  development  of  the  rich  natural  re 
sources  of  their  countries.  The  pages  are  encouraging 
to  our  own  citizens  further  because  they  show  th( ' 
willingness  of  the  little  republic  to  take  the  advice  o: : 
the  United  States  and  the  commendable  role  whicl 
our  country  has  played  in  helping  to  bring  about  thf 
treaties  to  promote  international  peace  which  the} 
have  adopted.  i 

The  story  is  too  long  to  recount  here.  Internationa  J 
conflicts  brought  the  suggestion  of  mediation  by  Mex-  , 
ico  and  the  United  States,  resulting  in  a  conference  a 
Washington  in  1907  at  which  representatives  of  the 
five  republics  met  with  friendly  advisers  appointed  b}  j 
Mexico  and  our  government.  The  result  was  the  \ 
adoption  of  a  series  of  conventions  for  promotion  oi  i 
road  building,  commerce,  education,  justice,  peace  anc  ' 
most  remarkable  an  international  court  in  the  Re  ' 
publics.  The  latter  was  to  take  jurisdiction  of  dis  i 
putes  between  the  states  even  including  those  involving  | 
"national  honor"  a  standard  far  more  advanced  thar  i 
that  agreed  on  at  the  Hague  in  the  same  year. 

Progress  had  been  made  to  carry  out  the  treaties  j 
The  court — the  feature  for  us  of  most  immediate  in  I 
terest  was  established  and  has  been  functioning  evei, 
since.  While  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  crea  ' 
tors  there  seems  to  be  a  continuing  confidence  in  it;  i 
usefulness. 

The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  is  unique  ir  i 
that  it  is  the  world's  first  experiment  in  the  establish-  ( 
ment  of  a  means  of  settling  international  differences  \ 
whose  powers  are  not  limited  by  a  clause  of  exception';  i 
which  allow  any  party  to  escape  from  the  jurisdictior  j 
practically  at  will  by  alleging  that  its  "national  honor'  ( 
or  "vital  interests"  are  affected.         .  ' 

It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  court  ; 
may  not  make  mistakes  and  will  never  find  the  part)  , 
adjudged  in  the  wrong  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  th( 
judgment.  Before  its  decisions  will  carry  the  weight  \ 
they  may  come  to  carry  some  time  in  the'  future,  too  ) 
greater  advance  must  be  made  on  the  other  lines  tracec  i 
in  the  series  of  treatises  of  1907.  Better  communica-  " 
tions,  greater  commerce,  a  higher  standard  of  liff]  ' 
and  most  of  all  a  better  education  must  come  to  Cen-' 
tral  America  before  we  can  see  the  full  possibilities  oi  >i 
its  international  court.  Respect  for  judicial  opinion  i 
does  not  flourish  in  the  midst  of  civil  disorder.  With  j 
unsolved  racial  problems,  a  poor  school  system,  over-  * 
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)urdened  with  debts,  and  with  mule  trails  where  rail- 
"oads  should  be,  these  states  may  be  proud  if  the  court 
iccomplishes  only  a  fraction  of  that  it  aspires  to  do. 

With  the  stimulus  of  outside  capital  and  the  con- 
inuance  of  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  United 
Btates  in  the  promotion  of  order,  the  treaties  of  1907, 
ind  the  court  they  established  may  have  an  increasing 
nfluence.  There  will  be  many  discouragements  and 
Failures  in  the  process,  but  the  world  was  not  made  in 
I  day.  — Chester  Lloyd  Jones. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  July  2,  igij. 


THE  DERELICT. 


Bound  for  the  Haven  of  Nowhere, 

Hailing  from  Ports  forgot, 
Feared  and  Hated — an  Outcast 

Craving  a  resting  spot. 
Gleams  there  no  light  or  beacon? 

Looms  there  no  friendly  land? 
The  soul  that  was  mine  died  in  me 

For  lack  of  a  guiding  hand. 
Hopeless  I  see  the  Sunrise, 

Groaning  I  greet  each  day, 
Aimless  I  grope  and  falter 

Into  the  Beaten  Way! 

Give  me  a  blow  in  the  darkness. 

Sink  me  deep,  deep,  in  the  sea, 
Put  me  to  sleep  forever 

Out  of  this  misery! 
Abject  I  watch  my  Brethren 

Turn  from  me,  passing  by, 
Cursing  me  long  for  living ! 

Vainly  I  wish  to  die ! 
Lord  of  the  Storm  and  Tempest 

Strike  me  the  welcome  blow, 
Grant  me  a  grave  in  the  coral, 

A  rest  in  the  sands  below ! 

— James  Barnes. 


Extracts  from  "A  Lesson  from  Lincoln" 


War  and  Ideals.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to 
1  young  soldier  who  enlisted  as  a  private  at  the  out- 
areak  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  three  brilliant  young 
bcholars  and  social  workers  whose  names  are  linked 
IS  the  authors  of  a  book  which  has  become  a  classic 
of  its  kind.  Two  of  them  lie  dead  somewhere  in 
France.  He,  shot  through  the  intestines  on  the  Somme 
md  given  up  for  dead,  is  alive  as  if  by  a  miracle. 

"What  strikes  you  in  coming  back?"  I  asked. 

"The  loss  of  the  ideals  with  which  we  began  the 
war,"  he  sa!ld.  "I  went,  and  thousands  more  like  me 
went,  not  out  of  love  of  war  or  even  adventure,  but 
feeling  that  this  was  the  great  crusade  for  liberty,  for 
democracy,  for  all  the  humane  ideals  for  which  we 
lived.  It  was  worth  dying  to  preserve  them.  I  find 
ao  trace  of  that  passion  left  in  the  England  to  which 
I  have  returned.  The  ideals  seem  dead,  kicked  into 
the  gutter,  and  trampled  on  as  so  much  rubbish.  I 
think  we  shall  deliver  Germany  from  Prussianism, 
but  we  are  catching  the  contagion  ourselves.  And  it 
is  not  the  victory  of  this  country  over  that  but'  the 
victory  of  humanity  over  its  universal  enemy  that 
matters  in  the  long  run." 

I  was  reminded  of  that  conversation  this  week.  I 
had  a  visit  from  a  professor  at  an  American  Univer- 


sity who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Germany  and  was 
returning  to  the  United  States.  He  was  talking  of 
the  changes  he  noticed  in  the  mind  of  Germany  since 
a  previous  visit  paid  earlier  in  the  war.  "I  think  Prus- 
sianism is  buried  at  Verdun,"  he  said.  "That  enor- 
mous failure  has  bitten  more  deeply  into  the  mind  of 
Germany  than  any  event  of  the  war.  They  have  re- 
covered confidence  from  the  unexpected  complete- 
ness of  the  victory  in  Roumania  and  by  what  they  re- 
gard as  your  failure  on  the  Somme,  but  Verdun  is 
their  apocalyptic  vision,  and  whatever  success  they 
have,  I  do  not  think  the  military  fetish  will  ever  be 
propped  up  again  as  the  national  idol.  Take  care  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  you  don't  find  you  have  swapped 
ideals  with  Germany." 

^  ¥  ¥ 

Is  there  anyone  who  would  have  the  courage  to 
advocate  such  gratuitous  slaughter  (just  to  be  more 
victorious)  to  the  men  in  the  trenches?  He  may  adT 
vocate  it  at  home,  for  it  is  unhappily  true  that  there 
is  a  vast  diversity  of  feeling  between  the  people  in 
this  country  and  the  men  in  the  trenches.  It  is  not 
only  among  those  who  are  making  great  fortunes  in 
security  at  home  that  the  war  is  popular,  the  same 
feeling  prevails  among  many  classes  who  are  reaping 
the  fruits  of  the  red  harvest.  The  woman  who,  mak- 
ing extravagant  purchases,  expressed  to  her  com- 
panion the  hope  that  "the  war  would  not  end  before 
she  had  paid  for  them,"  represented  a  large  body  of 
feeling.  It  is  one  of  those  beautiful  virtues  that  one 
of  the  advocates  of  war  attribute  to  their  deity.  But 
if  you  were  to  ask  the  men  in  the  trenches  who  have 
"been  over"  once,  or  twice  or  thrice,  who  have  seen 
their  fellows  fall  aroimd  them  and  know  that  one 
day  they  too  will  fall — if  you  were  to  ask  them  whether 
we  should  not  discuss  terms  because  we  wanted,  not 
better  terms,  but  another  bloody  victory  achieved  at 
the  price  of  their  lives,  what  answer  would  you  get? 
It  would  be  such  an  answer  as  would  make  the  war- 
mongers of  Fleet  Street  turn  pale  and  fall  silent,  if 
not  with  shame,  at  least  with  cowardice. 

Alfred  C.  Gardiner. 
From  Daily  Nezvs  and  Leader. 


A  RAINY  DAY. 


The  soft,  gray  rain  comes  slowly  down. 
Settling  the  mists  on  marshes  brown, 
Narrowing  the  world  on  wood  and  hill, 
Drifting  the  fog  down  vale  and  hill. 

• — L.  H.  Bailey. 


TEARS. 


When  I  consider  Life  and  its  few  years — 

A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun; 

A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 
Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears ; 
A  rose  choked  in  the  grass ;  an  hour  of  fears  ; 

The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  do  beat; 

The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening  street — 
I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears. 

Ye  old,  old  dead,  and  ye  of  yesternight, 

Chieftains,  and  bards,  and  keepers  of  the  sheep, 
By  every  cup  of  sorrow  that  you  had, 

Loose  me  from  tears,  and  make  me  see  aright 
How  each  hath  back  what  once  he  stayed  to  weep : 
Homer  his  sight,  David  his  little  lad. 

— Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


HOOVER  IN  THE  MAKING. 


When  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  had 
reached  the  age  when  he  wanted  to  be 
something  more  than  a  farmer,  he  in- 
formed his  parents  of  his  desire  for  a 
broader  education.  They  promised  to 
send  him  to  the  Quaker  school  in  the 
district,  but  young  Hoover  rebelled,  and 
through  his  own  efTorts  managed  to 
make  his  way  through  Leland  Stanford 
University. 

"The  man  with  a  degree  plus  common 
sense,"  is  the  way  the  other  members 
of  that  pioneer  class,  that  was  gradu- 
ated by  the  University  in  1895,  referred 
to  Hoover.  Something  of  his  struggle 
from  plowboy  to  his  present  position  is 
told  by  a  writer  in  the  Providence 
Journal,  who  says : 

"Born  on  an  Iowa  farm,  August  10, 
1874,  Mr.  Hoover  is  the  son  of  Jesse  C. 
and  Huldah  R.  Hoover,  industrious 
Quaker  residents  of  West  Branch.  His 
early  life  was  spent  upon  the  Iowa  farm, 
where  the  hard  work  of  wrestling  with 
the  brown  earth  and  harvesting  crops 
made  his  muscles  firm  and  his  nerves 
steady  and  gave  him  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  tlxe  lives  of  those  who  are  forced 
to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow. 

"At  an  early  age  he  developed  an  am- 
bition to  become  something  more  than  a 
mere  farmer,  and  when  the  family 
moved  to  California,  early  in  his  'teens, 
he  voiced  his  desire  to  go  to  college. 

"It  is  related  that  this  request  of 
the  lad  was  met  by  the  parents  with  the 
promise  to  send  him  to  a  Quaker  school 
and  that  they  were  somewhat  nonplussed 
by  the  assertion  of  the  son,  who  de- 
clared :  'I  don't  want  to  go  to  a  Quaker 
school  or  a  college  founded  by  any 
other  special  sect.  I  want  to  go  where 
I  will  have  a  chance  to  see  and  judge 
everything  fairly  without  prejudice  for 
or  against  any  one  line  of  thought.' " 

So,  when  the  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity was  opened  in  1891  young 
Hoover  applied  for  admission.  As  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  enough 
to  pay  his  way,  he  looked  about  for 
opportunities.  Declining  an  offer  of  a 
position  as  waiter  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  University,  he  set  his  wits  to 


work  and  finally  started  a  laundry  for 
the  students.  He  developed  an  ability 
for  organization,  and  very  soon  "Let 
Hoover  manage  it"  was  the  slogan  of 
the  undergraduates  in  all  their  under- 
takings. 

"In  1893,  while  still  in  college,  he  was 
an  assistant  in  the  Arkansas  geological 
survey  and  was  graduated  in  1895  from 
the  department  of  mining  engineering. 
His  first  position  as  an  'engineer'  was 
that  of  pushing  ore-laden  cars  in.  a  Cali- 
fornia mine  at  $2  a  day.  That  same  year 
he  assisted  in  the  United  States  survey 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  where 
he  displayed  such  extraordinary  ability 
that  in  1896  he  was  given  the  position 
of  assistant  manager  of  the  Carlisle 
mines  in  New  Mexico.  He  remained 
there  only  a  brief  period  before  return- 
ing to  California  to  become  assistant 
manager  of  the  Morning  Star  mines. 

"In  1897  he  accepted  a  position  as 
cliief  engineer  on  the  staff  of  Bewick, 
Moreing  &  Co.,  one  of  the  large  con- 
cerns operating  in  West  Australia.  In 
1898  he  became  manager  of  the  Sons 
of  Gwalia  and  E.  Murchison  mines,  and 
the  following  year  he  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia and  married  Miss  Lou  Henry, 
whom  he  had  met  in  his  college  days. 

"Immediately  after  the  wedding  the 
Hoovers  went  to  China,  where  he  had 
been  commissioned  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chinese  Imperial  Bureau  of  Mines, 
which  was  then  taking  up  extensive  ex- 
ploration work  in  the  interior  of 
China." 

During  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900, 
Mr.  Hoover  was  in  Tientsin  in  charge 
of  important  mining  operations.  He 
not  only  safeguarded  the  property  of 
the  company,  but  kept  faith  with  the 
Chinese  people,  and  in  1901  became  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Chinese  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Company.  From  China 
Mr.  Hoover — who  was  now  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  mining — went  to  Lon- 
don to  take  charge  of  several  large 
companies. 

It  was  Mr.  Hoover's  great  work  in 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity  in  Bel- 
gium that  made  him  best  known  to  the 
world,  though  his  energies  were  first 
directed  to  getting  American  tourists 


out  of  the  country  when  the  war  brol< 
out.    Says  The  Journal : 

"No  one  seetned  to  know  what  wj 
to  be  done  until  Herbert  C.  Hoovt 
began  the  work  of  rescuing  them,  usin 
much  of  his  own  wealth  in  the  worl 
In  describing  the  confusion  among  th 
tourists  a  Vassar  graduate  is  quoted  ; 
saying :  'Nobody  seemed  to  know  wh 
was  to  be  done  with  us  and  nobo( 
seemed  to  care.  Their  mobilizing  w 
the  only  thing  that  mattered  to  thei 
There  were  no  trains  and  steamers  ft 
us  and  no  money  for  our  checks  an 
letters  of  credit. 

"  'Then  Mr.  Hoover  came  to  the  re 
cue.  He  saw  that  something  was  doi 
and  it  was  done  effectively.  It  t0(- 
generalship,  I  can  tell  you,  to  hand 
that  stampede— to  get  people  from-tl' 
Continent  into  England,  to  arrange  fc 
the  advancement  of  funds  to  meet  the 
needs  and  to  provide  means  for  gettin 
them  back  to  America.  They  say  he 
a  wonderful  engineer,  but  I  don't  thii. 
he  ever  carried  through  any  more  i-( 
markable  engineering  feat  than  tha 
was.' 

"Providing  temporary  relief  and  tran. 
portation  for  the  7,000  people  the 
stranded  in  Europe,  however,  was 
comparatively  simple  task  in  compar 
son  with  the  greater  project  of  feedin 
the  Belgian  people,  which  he  was  urge 
to  take  up.  Walter  H.  Page,  America 
Ambassador  to  England,  appealed  t 
Mr.  Hoover  to  act  as  chairman  of  th 
Commission  then  being  organized  fc 
relief  in  Belgium. 

"The  industries  of  the  little  kingdcn 
had  been  crippled ;   everything  of  an 
value  had  been  seized  by  Germany  an 
shipped  to  that  country;  the  railroac 
W'ere  in  the  hands  on  the  invaders,  cu 
ting  off  every  town  and  village  froii- 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  entirE 
country  was  destitute  of  food,  for  eve 
the  farmhouses  had  been  robbed  of  the 
little   stores   of   vegetables   and  graii 
And  yet,  under  these  handicaps,  it  we, 
necessary  to  devise  some  way  of  pru 
viding  10.000,000  people  with  food,  evetfi 
pound  of   which  had  to  be  importec 

"Mr.  Hoover  promptly  accepted  th 
commission.  He  quickly  drew  aroura 
him  other  able  and  energetic  Americanjit! 
and  without  confusion  or  delay  the  ro  ^ 
lief-army  was  organized.  England  wi 
vitally  concerned  with  her  own  wa. 
problems,  and  all  the  railroads  aa 
steamships  were  supposed  to  be  at  thi 
command  of  the  Crown. 

"Under   Mr.   Hoover's   direction  th 
Commission  quietly  purchased  and  ai 
ranged   for  the  shipmenU  of  sufficier 
supplies  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  c  - 
Belgium,  and  with  his  cargoes  safel  i. 
on  board  chartered  ships  he  then  sough  * 
clearance  papers. 

"The  astonished  Cabinet  Minister  t 
whom  Hoover  applied  for  clearance  pi, ». 
pers  for  the  relief-ships  asserted  tlu  § 
such  a  project  at  that  time  was  irr  I 
possible.    He  asserted  that  there  wer  ?■ 
not  sufficient  wagons  to  spare  for  tran.' 
porting  the  foodstuff  on  the  railways 
no  dock-hands  to  handle  the  goods,  an 
finally,  no  steamers,  and  that  the  Char 
nel  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  allow 
ing  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  arni> 
transports. 

"When  told  that  the  food  was  alread 
safely  stowed  aboard  ship,  the  distn- 
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uished  official  looked  aghast  at  Mr. 
[oover  and  asserted :  'Men  have  been 
;nt  to  the  Tower  for  less  than  you  have 
one.  If  it  was  any  one  but  you,  if  it 
as  anything  but  Belgian  relief,  I  should 
ate  to  think  of  what  might  happen, 
.s  it  is,  I  suppose,  I  must  congratulate 
3U  on  a  jolly  clever  coup.  I'll  see 
30ut  the  clearance  papers  at  once.' " — 
he  Literary  Digest. 


RADE  UNION  WOMEN  PRO- 
TEST AGAINST  12-HOUR  DAY. 


Protest  against  the  12-hour  work  day 
3W  in  force  in  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
g  and  Printing  was  made  to  Secretary 
[cAdoo  June  19  by  the  committee  from 
le  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
eague.  The  committee  presented  a 
isolution  adopted  by  the  League's  con- 
mtion  at  Kansas  City,  asking  the  Pres- 
ent of  the  United  States  'to  forbid 
ccessive  overtime  in  government  es- 
blishments.  The  resolution  reads  as 
)llows : 

WHEREAS,  The  government  estab- 
shments,  notably  the  Bureau  of  En- 
•aving  and  Printing  and  the  Govern- 
ent  Printing  Office,  have  been  operat- 
g  with  excessive  overtime,  amounting 
twelve  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a 
eek,  for  several  hundreds  of  employes, 
nong  them  many  women ;  and 
WHEREAS,  The  United  States  Civil 
:rvice  registers  of  eligibles  for  posi- 
ms  in  these  establishments  are  and 
ive  been  ample  to  supply  additional 
orkers  and  thereby  avoid  overtime: 
id 

WHEREAS,  Also,  such  practices,  by 
)vernment  establishments  particularly, 
nd  to  break  down  industrial  standards 
roughout  the  country;  therefore 
BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Na- 
3nal  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
!reby  requests  the  President  of  the 
nited  States  to  forbid  excessive  over- 
ne  in  government  establishments,  and 
quire  the  heads  of  all  such  establish- 
ents  to  add  new  shifts  of  workers 
here  necessary  to  attain  this  purpose. 
RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  a 
>py  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
resident  and  head  of  each  executive 
ipartment  of  the  government,  and  that 
be  also  given  to  the  press. — Life  and 
ibor. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THOREAU. 


The  name  and  memory  of  Henry  Da- 
d  Thoreau  will  ever  be  cherished  by 


lovers  of  nature  and  wild  life.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  which  occurs  on 
July  12,  be  marked  in  fitting  ways,  and 
to  that  end  the  Field,  Outing  and  Na- 
ture Clubs  and  the  Natural  History  So- 
cieties are  invited  to  commemorate  the 
event  by  lectures  and  the  reading  of 
papers  on  Thoreau,  or  perhaps  a  visit 
to  Concord  or  the  shores  of  Walden 
Pond  where  the  naturalist  dwelt  and 
whose  beauties  he  wrote  about  so 
abundantly. 

Thoreau  was  one  of  the  earliest  pi- 
oneers in  the  humane  study  of  natural 
history,  one  of  the  keenest  of  observers 
who  could  describe  with  irresistible  fas- 
cination the  gentle  life  of  the  woods 
and  streams.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  knew  the  beasts,  birds  and  fishes 
with  an  intimacy  more  extraordinary 
than  was  the  case  with  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi ;  that  the  beasts  lipped  and  ca- 
ressed him  and  the  very  fish  in  lake  and 
stream  would  glide,  unfearful,  between 
his  hands.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  rec- 
ognition be  paid  to  Thoreau  on  the  ap- 
proaching centenary  of  his  birth. — Our 
Dumb  Animals  for  June. 


MORE  ABOUT  WILLS 


That  many  people  wish  to  make  sure 
of  the  future  welfare  of  the  pets  upon 
whom  they  lavish  their  love  and  affec- 
tion is  without  doubt  the  chief  reason 
for  what  are,  apparently,  bequests  of  a 
most  foolish  nature.  However,  a  little  in- 
vestigation apprizes  us  of  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  the  cat  or  dog  may  be  more 
deserving  of  lifelong  ease  than  their 
human  brothers  and  sisters^ 

Wills  often  fail  to  maintain  their  le- 
gality on  the  signature  alone,  for  there 
is  always  a  question  whether  a  mark, 
even  though  witnessed,  is  as  binding  as 
a  signature  written  out  after  the  cus- 
tomary fasjjion.  But  there  have  been 
times  when,  not  a  signature,  but  a 
qualifying  phrase  has  been  taken  as 
legal.    For  instance,  we  are  told : 

Not  many  people  are  so  careless  as 
was  a  Mr.  Brennan,  of  Carbondale,  Pa., 
who  left  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
$15,000  and  signed  the  will,  "Your 
miserable  father,"  thus  creating  a  bone 
of  contention  as  to  just  what  constitutes 
a  legal  signature  to  a  will. 

When  Mme.  Desmarets,  of  Mar- 
seilles, France,  died,  on  August  8,  her 
will  was  found  to  read  in  this  fashion : 
"If  I  die  before  the  end  of  hostilities, 
I  ask  that  my  body  be  laid  provisionally 


in  the  family  vault  and  that  it  shall 
eventually  be  interred  in  the  field  where 
the  final  decisive  victory  is  gained.  I 
leave  the  whole  of  my  fortune  to  the 
town  which  bears  the  name  of  this 
victory." 

When  Yves  Bosch  died,  in  Spain,  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  expelled  from  his  native 
Biarritz,  France,  for  having  e.xpressed 
sentiments  having  a  Germanic  flavor,  he 
willed  his  entire  fortune,  some  30,000,- 

000  francs  ($6,000,000),  to  the  city  of 
Paris. 

The  last  will  of  Joseph  Hillstrom  was 
written  in  verse,  after  this  fashion : 
My  will  is  easy  to  decide, 
For  there  is  nothing  to  divide. 
My  kin  don't  need  to  fuss  and  moan— 
"AIoss  does  not  cling  to  a  rolling  stone." 
My  body?    Oh,  if  I  could  choose. 

1  would  to  ashes  it  reduce, 
And  l?t  the  merry  breezes  blow 

My  dust  to  where  some  flowers  grow. 
Perhaps  some  fading  flower  then 
Would  come  to  life  and  bloom  again. 
This  is  my  last  and  final  will : 
Good  luck  to  all  of  you — Joe  Hill. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Freder- 
ick D.  Parker,  who  died  in  Los  Angeles, 
Orrel  A.  Parker,  a  brother  and  a  lawyer 
living  in  New  York,  is  put  up  against 
it.  The  brother  leaves  him  $30  a  month 
for  each  child  that  is  born  to  him. 

And  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
shortest  wills  on  record  is  that  left  by 
Eliza  Kunz,  of  Philadelphia.  On  a 
small,  crumpled,  unevenly  torn  piece  of 
paper  she  wrote:  "All  belongs  to  baby, 
Eliza  Kunz." 

How  hard  it  is  for  one  to  conceive 
of  a  man  with  millions  leaving  no  will; 
yet  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  of  Los  An- 
geles, did  that  very  thing.  What  did 
he  leave?  Oh,  a  mere  bagatelle— a 
paltry  $22,000,000. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  this  story,  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  a  will  that 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  Adolph 
Metzer,  a  retired  soap-manufacturer,  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  has  made  a  will  which 
is  not  to  be  opened  until  the  year  2163 
— that  is,  247  years  from  now. 

It  is  placed  in  air-tight  metal  tubes  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
homeless  dogs  and  cats  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries-to-be. Mr.  Metzer  has  in- 
vested $11,000,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
specified  time  is  expected  to  amount  to 
a  grand  total  of  $201,559,641.  Appar- 
ently, waiting  as  a  virtue  will  have  its 
own  reward. — The  Literary  Digest. 


FROM  "TRACINGS' 


"Not  having  trials  of  my  own,"  said 
an  inexperienced  man,  "I  give  them  to 
others." 

"It  is  better  to  lose  success,"  said  a 
dispirited  man,  "than  one's  desire  for  it." 

"It  is  better  to  die  of  starvation  in  a 
desert,"  said  a  poor  man,  "than  be 
hungry  where  others  waste  food." 

Pleasure  exists  for  some  people  only 
when  dead  in  the  past,  or  unborn  in  the 
future. 

"You  will  never  reach  success,"  said 
a  self-made  man  to  his  son.  "I  have 
placed  you  too  near  it." 

"My  footprints,"  said  Ostentation, 
"are  larger  than  my  feet." 

"To  subdue  nature,"  said  Civilization, 
"is  to  give  her  power." 


REEDY MIRROR  —  Unique  Among  Publications 

It  is  devoted  to  a  breezy  and  unconventional  discussion  of  the  larger 
issues  of  politics,  sociology,  economics,  art,  letters,  music,  finance. 

Its  point  of  view  is  tolerantly  human  rather  than  academic.  Liberalism, 
as  distinct  from  precipitate  radicalism,  is  its  policy.  It  strives  for  the  best 
quality  in  its  literary  features,  stories,  essays,  poetry,  reviews,  etc.  Its 
financial  articles  are  as  well  thought  as  written,  for  the  public,  not  for  the 
broker.  It  is  not  a  society  paper  and  it  has  no  religious  affiliations  or  in- 
clinations. 

It  is  a  paper  that  arouses  interest  and  provokes  discussion.  It  Is  a 
paper  each  issue  of  which  has  an  interest  that  persists  beyond  the  concerns 
of  the  immediate  hour.    It  is  readable  any  time — anywhere. 
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GRACE  FOR  GARDENS. 


liord  God  in  Paradise, 

Look  upon  our  sowing. 
Bless  the  little  gardens 

And  the  good  green  growing! 
Give  us  sun. 

Give  us  rain. 
Bless  the  orchards 

And    the  grain! 

Lord  God  in  Paradise, 

Please  bless  the  beans  and  peas. 
Give  us  corn  full  on  the  ear — 

We  will  praise  Thee,  Lord,  for  these! 
Bless  the  blossom 

And  the  root. 
Bless  the  seed 

And  the  fruit! 

Lord  God  in  Paradise, 

Over  niy  brown  field  is  seen. 
Trembling  and  adventuring, 

A  miracle  of  green. 
Send  such  grace 

As  you  linow. 
To  keep  it  safe 

And  make  it  grow! 

Lord  God  in  Paradise, 

For  the  wonder  of  the  seed. 
Wondering,  we  praise  you,  while 

We  tell  you  of  our  need. 
Look  down  from  Paradise, 

Look  upon  our  sowing. 
Bless  the  little  gardens 

And  the  good  green  growing! 
Give  us  sun. 

Give  us  rain. 
Bless  the  orchards 

And  the  grain! 

— Louise  DriscoU. 
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Everywhere  the  Yarrow  grows! 
Here  and  there  the  thistle  blows, 
Here  and  there  the  barberries. 

By  the  brook  the  plumy  fern; 
We  know  where  the  lily  is. 

Where  the  dear  wild  roses  burn; 
But  the  Yarrow  everywhere 
Wanders  on  the  common  air. 

No  one  need  to  search  for  thee: 
Even  now  thy  leaf  I  see 
Peeping  o'er  my  opened  book. 

Throwing  so  fair  a  shadow  down. 
So  perfect,  that  I  can  but  look. 

And,  looking,  find  new  wonder  crown 
The  bliss  of  beauty  which  before 
Taught  my  spirit  to  adore. 

— Annie  Fields. 


A  correspondent  of  Unity,  writing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, says : 

I  am  heart  sick  here,  in  my  own  city  at  what  they  are 
doing  to  India's  patriots.  Ram  Chandra,  editor  of  their  daily, 
under  arrest,  is  as  true  a  patriot  as  any  fnan  who  ever  strug- 
gled for  the  freedom  of  his  race.  India  has  been  as  griev- 
ously over-taxed  and  buffeted  about  as  the  American  Colonies 
were.  .  .  .  There  are  strenuous  times  ahead  of  us.  There 
are  few  papers  I  read  from  first  page  to  last.  Unity  is  one 
of  them. 


Osward  Garrison  Villard,  President  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  Company,  on  May  last  delivered 
an  address  before  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  on  "The  Duty  of  the  Press  in  War  Time." 
The  address  is  now  before  us  printed  in  an  attractive 
little  pamphlet.  He  had  a  message  to  give  to  the 
young  journalists  of  America  and  it  was  delivered 
with  becoming  dignity  and  with  characteristic  sanity. 
We  wish  every  reader  of  Unity  would  procure  a  copy 
and  after  perusing  it  hand  it  over  to  the  nearest  local 
editor  within  their  reach.  In  another  column  we  have 
reproduced  a  part  of  this  altogether  noble  address. 
See  page  342. 


And  now  it  is  an  "Inter-Church  Council"  with  an 
executive  secretary  "whose  business  it  is  to  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  all  the  churches  in  town."  The  latest 
of  these  ventures  to  come  to  our  notice  has  been 
achieved  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  but  the  Duliith  Herald  of 
May  26th  confesses  that  Duluth  is  near  the  twenty- 
fourth  or  twenty-fifth  city  to  take  up  the  work  in 
this  way,  and  that  these  other  cities  extend  from 
coast  to  coast  and  throughout  the  South.  Let  the 
editor  of  the  Herald  furnish  for  us  our  comment: 

This  is  in  reality  a  nation-wide,  if  not  a  world-wide  move- 
ment.   And  its  most  impressive  feature  is  its  significance— 


for  it  seems  to  indicate  that  religion  is  developing  into  some- 
thing less  individual,  less  creed-bound,  less  stultifying  than 
it  has  often  been ;  that  it  is  becoming  in  fact  what  it  has 
long  been  only  in  theory — a  great,  unifying  force  for  the 
advancement  of  the  world. 


The  Editor  has  received  the  following  note  from  a 
sympathizer  which  he  gladly  reprints  and  asks  for  it 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  better  way  than  war,  and  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter time  to  secure  the  better  way  under  any  conditions 
and  in  all  conditions  than  the  sacred  present.  There 
is  no  past,  there  is  no  future  in  the  grammar  of  the 
Eternal ;  it  is  always  the  ever  living  present  at  the 
high  courts  of  God. 

If  a  newspaper  could  be  established  at  Washington  which 
would  espouse  the  cause  of  peace  and  democracy,  it  would 
do  more  good  than  all  the  literature  that  can  be  spread  over 
the  rest  of  the  country.  I  know  a  great  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen  that  at  heart  are  not  in  favor  of  war  and  the 
administration  program,  but  they  will  not  come  out  in  the 
open.  All  papers  here  are  administration  papers.  If  there 
were  but  one  paper  here  to  strengthen  the  backs  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  there  would  be  a  decided  change  here. 


The  many  friends  of  Ripon  College,  Wisconsin, 
now  widely  scattered,  will  regret  much  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Silas  Evans,  after  seven  years  of  most  successful 
administration,  has  tendered  his  resignation  in  order 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  Occidental  College  at  Los 
Angeles.  This  larger  opportunity  by  taking  up  the 
work  of  a  high  class  institution  in  a  growing  city 
comes  of  course  as  an  obligation,  but  what  is  Califor- 
nia's gain  is  Wisconsin's  loss.  The  first  two  or  three 
years  of  Dr.  Evans'  administration  at  Ripon  witnessed 
a  decrease  in  attendance  on  account  of  the  higher  stan- 
dardization of  the  institution  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, but  during  the  last  three  years  the  student  body 
has  increased  fifty  per  cent,  the  endowment  has  been 
more  than  doubled  and  the  outlook  is  promising. 
Ripon  College  is  one  of  the  small  colleges  called  into 
being  through  denominational  Sacrifices  which  has  sur- 
vived the  limitations  of  such  denominational  college 
and  has  become  a  power  for  good  in  the  community 
and  in  the  State.  A  splendid  field  of  tisefulness  awaits 
the  new  president.  We  hope  he  will  be  as  open 
minded,  forward  looking  and  as  international  in  his 
sympathies  as  Dr.  Evans. 


We  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  latest  contribution 
from  our  Hindu  correspondent,  Chakravarti,  not  only 
because  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  interested 
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in  it,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  difficulty  in  these 
days  of  mail  censorship  to  keep  in  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  our  confessed  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  world.  The  name  of  our  Hindu 
friend  is  on  our  mailing  list  as  a  contributor  and  every 
week  we  reach  out  our  hand  to  him  in  India ;  but  he 
writes  us,  "Since  the  war  I  have  been  getting  your 
paper  most  irregularly.  The  issvies  I  get  reach  me 
oftentimes  after  two  months  delay.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  are  continuing  your  esteemed  paper  or  not.  If 
you  have  sent  subsequent  issues  where  are  they?" 
Sure  enough,  where  are  they?  An  innocent  exchange 
published  in  the  Welsh  language  in  Wales  suffers  a 
similar  fate.  The  editor  complains  that  few  copies 
reach  him.  It  is  the  intention  at  our  Chicago  office 
that  all  copies  should  reach  him.  All  the  governments 
in  Europe  and  America  are  suspicious  and  disturbed 
by  the  wireless  apparatus.  Even  the  open  spaces  of 
the  air  are  to  be  monopolized,  controlled  and  claimed 
by  the  War  Lords,  but  there  is  a  wireless  realm  of  the 
spirit  that  cannot  be  proscribed.  The  pulsations  of 
the  heart,  the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  cannot  be  permanently  thwarted.  There 
is  a  realm  which  the  censor  cannot  control,  there  are 
fellowships  with  which  neither  congresses,  parliaments 
nor  entrenched  armies  can  interfere. 


The  Triumph  of  Bernhardi 

Taking  Bernhardi  as  the  best  known,  perhaps  the 
most  logical  modern  advocate  of  the  philosophy  of 
force,  which  assumes  that  governments  must  ulti- 
mately rest  on  military  efficiency  as  its  fundamental 
postulate ;  taking  on  its  face  value  the  doctrine  that  a 
government's  power  for  usefulness  and  its  chances  for 
perpetuity  depend  upon  the  strength  of  its  armies,  it 
is  pathetic  to  note  how  sweeping  and  far-reaching  are 
his  victories  in  these  days. 

If  this  pholosophy  was  accepted  only  by  the  German 
government  and  its  only  conspicuous  leader  was  the 
Kaiser  the  situation  would  not  be  so  pathetic  and  the 
signs  of  the  times  would  not  be  so  ominous,  but  when 
we  realize  that  this  Bernhardi  philosophy  has  become 
the  working  creed  of  all  the  great  belligerents,  the 
triumph  of  Bernhardi  in  this  twentieth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  assumes  astounding  proportions. 

This  triumph  is  not  confined  to  monarchial  Europe. 
At  last  the  United  States,  the  latest  born  of  the  "Pow- 
ers," has  surrendered  to  Bernhardi.  The  President, 
who  so  valiantly  defended  the  philosophy  of  justice, 
who  was  "too  proud  to  fight,"  who  marshalled  the 
forces  of  democracy  on  the  battlefields  of  reason, 
equity  and  democracy,  seeking  a  "peace  without  vic- 
tory," has  now,  backed  by  the  majority  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  accepted  the  simple  and  on  that  ac- 


count necessarily  fallacious  philosophy  of  hate  toward; 
one  power  and  one  people,  and  assumed  that  the  law 
of  love  must,  for  the  time  being,  be  suspended  in  thf 
interests  of  the  law  of  might  because,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Bernhardi,  in  the  last  analysis  the  progress 
of  the  world  waits  upon  the  triumphs  of  the  battle- 
field. So  rapid  has  been  this  Bernhardi  conquest  tha' 
it  is  hard  even  for  the  new  recruits  to  realize  how  far 
reaching  the  surrender  has  been.  A  few  months  age 
the  one  great  champion  of  the  gospel  of  the  bayone 
in  the  United  States  was  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Hov 
fell  the  parallel  between  his  utterances  and  those  o 
Bernhardi  was  shown  in  the  parallel  column  exhibi 
of  Unity  last  fall.  Then  the  American  people^  re 
pudiated  the  Rooseveltian  leadership  at  the  polls  in  tb 
interest  of  the  masterful  leadership  of  President  Wil 
son,  who  came  to  his  triumph  at  the  polls  by  virtue  o 
the  slogan,  "He  Kept  Us  Out  of  War." 

This  success  of  the  philosophy  of  Bernhardi^  car 
ries  its  ultimate  triumph  into  the  citadels  of  religion 
The  great  majority  of  the  ordained  representatives  o  j 
the  "Prince  of  Peace"  in  our  land  have  now  carriei; 
the  sword  to  the  altar ;  the  cross  of  Calvary  is  sub  , 
ordinated  to  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon  in  the  settle  ■ 
ment  of  international  affairs. 

In  one  of  our  exchanges  we  read  of  a  church  famou  il 
for  its  civic  leadership  as  doing  "much  to  help  th  i 
government  in  every  possible  way."  It  sends  its  bo 
scouts  out  to  sell  ".liberty  bonds."  Even  its  "beautifi  i 
ritual,"  we  are  told,  has  been  made  to  "conform  t  i 
the  needs  of  the  times."  While  it  prays  "that  the  pa; 
sions  of  hate,  injustice,  cruelty  and  revenge  may  nc  j 
separate  us  from  the  ideals  of  love  and  brotherhoo  ^ 
learned  in  companionship  with  Christ,"  with  the  no  j 
breath  it  prays  "that  the  Immortal  love  will  give  el  « 
fectiveness  to  the  men  of  our  armies  and  that  He  wil 
be  with  them  in  the  hour  of  battle."  That  churc  ( 
prays  "that  the  men  of  the  navy  may  have  courage  t  \ 
meet  the  violence  of  enemies  and  that  they  may  pro\  j 
their  valor  in  deeds  that  will  gladden  the  hearts  c  i 
all  who  love  justice,  truth  and  righteousness."  j 

Another  church  is  reported  in  the  same  paper  ?  « 
asking  its  members  what  they  have  done  for  the  arir 
and  navy,  for  the  liberty  loans,  food  production  an  / 
Red  Cross,  because  every  one  must  take  a  part.  Moi  -.j 
surrenderings  to  Bernhardi !  More  suspensions  of  tl  i 
gospel  of  the  Cross  as  interpreted  by  the  martyrs  an . 
the  great  confessors  of  history.  \ 

Only  in  the  philosophy  of  Bernhardi,  as  popular  li 
understood,  is  the  cultivation  of  hatred  set  forth  as  rl 
virtue.  Outwardly  speaking  Bernhardi  directs'the  fee  j 
ing,  and,  what  is  worse,  arouses  the  action  of  tl  \ 
belligerent  world  today.  I 

And  yet  the  "still  small  voice,"  allied  to  the  su 
render  on  Calvary  and  the  triumph  of  Socrates  .  i 
Athens  is  not  without  its  witnesses.    The  unrituale  J 
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prayer  of  mothers,  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  unor- 
ganized protest  in  peasant  home,  workshop,  confes- 
sional and  council  chambers  are  moving  the  hearts  of 
nations  as  well  as  of  individuals,  are  carrying  even 
those  in  the  trenches  in  the  way  of  love.  There  is  a 
holy  discontent  that  chokes  the  curses  of  the  bellig- 
erents, that  changes  the  hate  of  the  trenches  into  pity. 
There  is  a  fellowship  of  suffering  and  self-denial  that 
is  making  comrades  of  foes. 

Bernhardi's  victories  are  allied  to  those  of  Napo- 
leon, Caesar  and  Alexander  and  are  doomed  as  theirs 
were  to  defeat  at  the  hand  of  the  higher  forces  of 
love  and  reason  represented  by  the  many-handed 
armies  of  science,  art,  philosophy  and  religion.  The 
war  lords  of  Europe  reluctantly  compelled  a  majority 
of  the  United  States  Congress  to  accept  the  Bernhardi 
philosophy  as  a  provisional  necessity  and  so  they  de- 
dared  for  war.  A  small  minority  realized  the  perni- 
:ious  character  of  this  insidious  philosophy  of  violence, 
rheir  victory  is  to  come.  The  triumph  of  the  Cross 
is  yet  to  be  written  in  terms  of  nationality  and  inter- 
nationality.  The  salvation  of  governments,  as  of  indi- 
i^iduals,  is  to  come  through  repentance  and  forgiveness, 
lot  through  bitterness  and  violence.  The  "mailed  fist" 
leals  death ;  the  open  hand  leads  to  life.  "Father 
forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  leads 
to  heroic  statesmanship  as  well  as  to  sublimity  of 
:haracter. 


Must  He  Shoot  at  His  Brother? 

Viereck's  is  the  title  of  an  "American  Weekly  pub- 
'ished  by  the  Fatherland  Corporation."  of  which 
3eorge  Sylvester  Viereck  is  editor.  The  burden 
3f  this  publication  at  the  present  time  of  course 
s  to  adjust  the  German- American  to  the  painful  situ- 
ition.  This  paper  does  not  ask  for  the  exemption  of 
jerman- American  citizens  from  military  duty.  It  ap- 
peals with  unquestionable  truth  to  the  history  of  the 
aerman  in  the  United  States  to  prove  that  he  is  no 
'slacker,"  but  that  he  has  borne  his  full  share  of  bur- 
iens  in  all  the  realms  of  citizenship.  Whether  it  be 
n  the  mines,  on  the  frontier,  in  the  fiejds,  the  shops 
3r  on  battle  lines,  he  has  done  his  duty  and  has  vin- 
lictated  his  right  to  citizenship.  All  this  paper  asks 
s  that  when  it  comes  to  the  German-American  meet- 
ng  his  kindred  on  the  battle  line  he  should  be  allowed 
0  decide  for  himself.  Compulsory  service  on  battle 
lelds  is  a  gruesome  demand  at  best,  it  grates  harshly 
jpon  the  nerves  of  the  true  democrat,  it  ofifends  the 
sense  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  a  self-governed  people, 
3Ut  when  the  demand  is  made  that  he  should  shoot 
lis  own  kindred  and  prove  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted 
and  by  becoming  a  foe  to  the  land  that  gave  him 
3irth,  the  situation  is  so  trying  that  to  state  it  would 


seem  to  be  both  argument  and  conclusion  against  it. 
Says  this  frank  magazine  : 

What  we  ask  for  is  this :  Optional  service  for  those  Amer- 
icans who  falter  at  the  thought  of  slaying  their  own  kins- 
men, their  own  blood,  their  own  brothers,  as  it  may  be.  For 
such  as  these  we  ask  arduous  military  duties  here  in  America, 
on  the  Mexican  border,  in  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere. 

We  feel  confident  that  President  Wilson  would  welcome 
legislation  enabling  him  to  direct  this  class  of  our  citizens 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Congressman  Fred  A.  Britten. 
So  generous  and  high  minded  has  been  President  Wilson's  at- 
titude towards  the  German  element  of  the  United  States  that 
the  passage  of  the  Britten  resolution  exempting  German 
Americans  from  military  service  in  Europe,  would  most  hap- 
pily coincide  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  President  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

Here  is  another  case  which  sets  up  a  governmental 
standard  for  our  Republic  undenianded  by  the  aris- 
tocracies and  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  theory 
of  monarchy  is  that  governments  must  be  directed 
from  above  and  that  obedience  is  the  absolute  require- 
ment of  all  below.  The  theory  of  a  republic  is  that 
governments  derive  their  authority  from  the  governed 
and  the  ballot  and  not  the  bullet  or  the  bayonet  is  the 
ultimate  criterion.  One  who  was  at  once  a  notable 
German  and  noble  American,  the  confidential  friend 
of  Lincoln,  the  maker  of  public  opinion  on  high  lines, 
the  champion  of  freedom  on  both  continents,  a  man 
who  vindicated  his  Americanism  in  diplomatic  service 
abroad,  military  service  at  home  in  the  hour  of  the 
nation's  danger,  as  a  trusted  cabinet  officer  and  a 
power  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Carl 
Schurz,  gave  to  us  the  epigram,  adequate  to  democ- 
racy in  times  of  war  as- well  as  in  times  of  peace,  "My 
country  right  or  wrong;  if  right,  to  be  kept  right;  if 
wrong,  to  be  set  right."  The  United  States  ought  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Carl  Schurz  along  these  lines  and 
join  with  the  multitude,  not  only  of  German  descent 
but  the  native  born  and  those  who  hark  back  to  Eng- 
lish motherland,  in  demanding  that  loyalty  to  govern- 
ment be  not  based  on  antagonism  to  the  fundamental 
loyalty  of  the  home,  the  sanctities  of  the  fireside. 
The  time  will  come  when  all  war  will  be  regarded 
as  fratricidal  and  all  victims  of  the  battlefield  will  be' 
regarded  as  brothers  wickedly  slain.  If  that  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  let  it  be  said  that  at  least  for  the 
United  States  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  take  a 
position  where  he  will  be  required  to  shoot  his  father, 
to  stab  his  brother,  or  to  cause  wailing  at  the  fireside 
of  those  consciously  linked  to  him  by  ties  of  blood. 
Viereck's  is  published  at  1123  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  and  the  editor  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  those, 
not  of  German  descent,  who  sympathize  with  this 
fundamental  claim  of  humanity. 


GIVING 


The  sun  flings  glittering  wealth  upon  the  world : 
Croceous  !  not  for  that  I  thank  him  much  ; 
But  that  he  stoops  with  warmth  like  human  touch 

And  gives  himself — a  glory  more  than  gold ! 

— Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A  Much  Censored  Letter 


Dear  Friend : 

.  .  .  .  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Browning  Class  has  materialized.    A  lady  whom  I 

met  on  a  trip  to  the    Islands  last  summer,  and 

whose  home  is  in  my  neighborhood,  came  to  me  last 
January  and  asked  me  to  lead  a  class  of  three  or  four. 
She  knew  I  could  not  read.  The  proposition  was 
rather  a  startling  one  for  a  blind  woman ;  but  I  was 
glad  to  join  the  class  and  made  the  proposition  that  we 
should  take  turns  in  leading.  The  first  meeting  was  at 
my  house  with  attendance  of  four  including  myself. 
The  number  has  increased  to  eleven  and  the  member- 
ship will  be  kept  open  to  fifteen.  I  opposed  limiting  the 
membership  but  as  we  are  meeting  at  the  homes  it 
seems  best  for  the  present.  The  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers have  had  a  slight  experience  in  the  study  at  the 
Chicago  University  and  at  our  own  university  as  a  part 
of  their  course  in  English  literature.  We  have  taken 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  Caliban,  Saul 
and  La  Saisiaz.  I  led  the  first  meeting  with  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra.  Of  course  I  had  to  draw  on  my  own  re- 
sources. The  others  can  read  and  have  given  us 
much  from  Berdoe  which  was  interesting  to  me.  I 

invited  Mrs.   to  join  us  and  she  is  an  acquisition, 

and  it  is  just  grand  anyway  the  good  times  we  have. 
We  had  a  meeting  May  7  in  commemoration  of  Brown- 
ing's birthday.  We  each  invited  two  guests.  Violin  mu- 
sic and  singing  of  Browning  songs  and  readings  were 
in  order.  I  was  put  down  for  a  talk  which  was  in  sub- 
stance the  enclosed  paper.  Besides  the  paper  I  gave 
that  part  of  Abt  Vogler  beginning,  "Therefore  to  whom 
turn  I,"  etc.,  that  has  been  such  an  unspeakable  uplift 

to  me  always.    We  met  at  Mrs.    home  and 

everyone  enjoyed  everything.  We  have  closed  for  the 
season  to  open  again  in  October.  We  call  our  class 
the  Browning  Study  Club.  .  .  .  They  are  planning  a 

program  for  a  meeting  at    Park,  and  I  will 

read  a  little  poem  of  my  own  which  I  enclose.  They 

will  sing  the  first  three  verses  and  R          will  play 

the  violin  accompaniment.  The  thoughts  in  the  poem 
were  suggested  by  memories  of  my  childhood  home 
which  was  on  a  farm  in  northern  Indiana  and  which 
was  then  the  wild  West.  I  have  always  been  glad  of 
it  and  like  to  think  about  it.  Tlje  rest  was  suggested 
by  the  shadow  of  the  great  tragedy  which  now  covers 
the  world. 

From  the  first,  and  naturally  along  the  lines  of  evo- 
lution, I  have  believed  Victor  Hugo's  prophecy  would 
come  true.  Do  we  not  see  it  now?  How  grandly  has 
Russia  led  ofif.  Sweden  is  following.  The  walls  of  im- 
perialism in  England  are  breaking.  France  and  Switz- 
erland have  long  been  ready  and  the  spirit  of  Socialism 
has  gained  ground  immensely  since  this  terrible  world 
eruption  began.  I  have  tried  to  express  how  the 
laws  of  development  in  all  life  seem  to  run  in  parallel 
lines,  from  the  tiniest  forms  of  life  up  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  ultimate  purpose,  the  develop- 
ment of  character  in  human  life.  It  is  surely  coming 
and  is  well  on  the  way.  Our  own  terrible  plunge  into 
the  contest  is  deplorable  beyond  expression.    It  could 


have  been  done  in  a  better  way,  but  if  the  outcome 
means  what  we  hope  for  it  will  be  a  future  hope  foi 
the  world.  For  myself  I  do  hope  the  conclusion  wil 
come  soon  and  that  it  will  touch  us  lightly.  You  ] 
know  will  be  interested  in  my  little  eflfort.  Use  it  il 
you  like  to,  but  not  unless  it  will  be  a  real  help  adding 
to  the  hope  of  the  world.  There  is  much  more  to  be 
said.  The  subject  of  Evolution  is  a  great  one  anc 
requires  a  strong  handling.    .  . 

Now  I  have  told  you  a  long  story,  much  in  detail 
I  am  quite  sure  I  will  go  back  to  Chicago  September  1 
I  want  to  see  you  all  face  to  face  once  more  and  visi 
the  old  familiar  places.  And  f  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Jone; 
while  yet  we  are  in  speaking  distance  of  each  other 
that  the  happiness  I  am  finding  here  has  very  largel} 
grown  out  of  what  I  received  through  his  ministr} 
and  the  Unity  Club  work — twenty-eight  years.  Al 
heavy  shadows  have  faded  away  and  happy  memo 
ries  remain.    I  hope  it  has  been  the  same  with  him. 

I  hope  to  be  in  and  around  Chicago  long  enough  tc 
meet  with  the  classes  when  they  are  in  session.  .  .  . 

I  have  given  you  a  long  story  about  my  life  hen 
as  you  kindly  expressed  interest  in  it,  and  you  will  se« 
something  of  the  way  in  which  I  am  rounding  up  m)  | 
eighty  years.  I  glory  in  Miss  RankiiT.  My  eyes  art  | 
gradually,  very  very  slowly  improving,  but  surely  im  | 
proving.  I  read  the  headings  in  the  papers,  a  little  j 
often  in  Unity  and  script  perfectly  well,  and  do  al  j 
my  writing.  ' 

Yours  sincerely,  ' 

 ,  July  3,  1917.  •  .  ^ 


The  Duty  of  the  Press  in  War-Time  i 

(See  Page  339.)  j 


To  inject  reason  into  the  war ;  to  make  men  see  i  s 
as  it  is  and  not  as  they  or  their  leaders  might  like  t(  ; 
have  it  portrayed, — what  more  patriotic  service  i:  jj 
there  to  render  today?  None  save  to  honor  tolerancti 
and  to  respect  conscience.  We  cannot  all  think  alike  j 
when  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes  our  en  i 
try  into  the  war  seems  the  keenest  wrong  to  ourselves  | 
and  to  our  Allies,  our  ideals,  our  aspirations,  yes,  tcj 
Christianity  itself.  The  rift  is  within  us;  where  it  i:  n 
honest  and  sincere  let  us  not  betray  the  Americar^ 
spirit  of  fair  play  by  padlocking  lips  of  dissenters  oi  ■■■ 
worse  yet  by  the  calling  of  names  and  the  assertior  * 
that  because  others  see  not  eye  to  eye  with  us  they  an  » 
therefore  in  sympathy  and  league  with  the  enemy.  T(  * 
cry  copperhead  or  traitor  proves  neither  the  righteous  4 
ness  nor  the  wrongfulness  of  any  man's  views. 

To  deny  a  man  the  right  to  his  conscience  is  to  ni}  II 
mind  the  highest  form  of  treason  to  the  Americar  \ 
State,  for  let  us  never  forget  for  an  instant  that  upor  i 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  was  this  State; 
founded.  The  Pilgrim  fathers  set  foot  upon  the  bleal  :| 
New  England  shore  in  order  that  they  might  worship  ,i 
as  they  pleased  and  not  as  their  king  or  their  State  i 
Church  dictated.  Quaker  Pennsylvania  came  into  be  n 
ing  because  there  were  men  then  as  there  are  men  to  i 
day  to  whom  the  Commandment:  "Thou  shalt  noi  i 
kill,"  is  a  divine  law  to  be  overridden  by  no  earth!}'  "i 
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covenant  and  no  earthly  decree.  Let  us  of  the  press 
who  have  seen  4,000  conscientious  objectors  of  highest 
standing  go  to  jail  in  England  because  they  would  kill 
no  other  human  being,  be  guilty  of  no  intolerance  or 
passion  when  the  thousands  who  will  refuse  to  kill  here 
pass  us  by  on  the  way  to  their  Calvary.  Let  us  rather 
remember  that  if  all  felt  as  they  and  had  their  courage 
there  could  be  no  war  again  ;  let  us  of  journalism  never 
forget  that  such  as  these  keep  alive  the  right  of  con- 
science ;  that,  in  a  materialistic  hour,  they  are  remind- 
ing the  world  that  there  are  still  those  who  place  the 
spiritual  things  above  the  earthly  and  the  nationaHstic 
and  have  found  out  whether  it  is  the  praise  of  God  or 
the  praise  of  men  that  they  really  desire.  Let  it  never 
be  said  that  we  in  free  America  have  progressed  so 
little  avvay  from  the  Middle  Ages  that  we  would  burn 
the  flesh  or  imprison  the  soul  of  men  because  they 
believing  with  us  could  yet  not  walk  in  our  paths. 

Believing  with  us.  There  is  the  crux  of  it  all.  For 
where  is  there  the  true  American  today  who  does  not 
reprobate  the  long,  long  list  of  horrifying  wrongs  the 
German  Government  has  done  to  the  world?  Will  it 
not  help  us  all  to  remember  that  in  our  moral  judg- 
ments we  are  not  apart?  That  in  abomination  of  the 
rape  of  Belgium,  the  slaughter  of  the  Lusitania,  the 
ruin  of  Northern  France  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Americans  with  souls  their  own?  It  is  but 
in  the  means  to  the  end  of  reprobating  and  scarifying 
these  outrages  against  high  heaven  and  all  that  men 
hold  dear  that  Americans  today  are  differing,  as  to 
whether  evil  can  be  exorcised  by  evil ;  whether  the 
instruments  of  Satan  can  do  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
whether  the  earth  can  be  purged  of  militarism  by  mili- 
tarism ;  whether  we,  too,  can  descend  into  the  abyss  of 
war  and  yet  be  exalted — it  is  only  upon  these  issues 
that  men  differ  today.  Surely,  surely  if  we  but  re- 
member this  we  who  differ  can  also  respect,  can  re- 
frain from  attributing  evil ;  can  freely  bring  ourselves 
to  reflect  in  the  columns  of  our  journals  the  minds  of 
all  men  with  justice  and  charity. 

For  all  Americans,  whether  of  a  minority  or  a 
majority,  cling  to  our  beloved  republic  as  men  cling 
with  all  their  hearts  to  what  is  best  and  truest  within 
them  and  to  all  that  is  dearest  to  them.  W&  cling 
to  it  with  passionate  devotion  because  it  is  a  republic, 
because,  Hke  our  forefathers,  we  would  not  crook  the 
knee  to  any  potentate  who  is  such  by  accident  of  birth. 
We  glory  in  our  republic  because  it  has  no  room  for 
royal  parasites,  because  no  man  within  it  dares  to  sav 
that  he  is  vice-regent  with  God  and  is  thereby  em- 
powered to  decide  for  us  questions  of  life  and  death. 
We  glory  in  our  republic  because  it  forbids  social 
:aste  and  all  aristocracy  save  that  of  merit  and  of 
brains.  We  uphold  our  republic  because  under  it  we 
have  the  freeman's  right  to  select  our  own  rulers  and 
to  change  them  at  will  for  better  or  for  worse.  All 
the  more  incumbent  is  it  upon  us  to  defend  the  spirit 
3f  these,  our  precious  institutions,  against  any  en- 
:roachment  or  conquest  of  that  terrible  philosophy  of 
lutocracy  and  Kaiserism  which  has  brought  the  world 
:o  its  present  low  estate. 

In  our  utter  repugnance  to  the  spirit  of  German 
nilitarism  and  the  utterly  inhuman  and  wicked  policies 
jf  those  who  control  in  Berlin,  let  us  not  stoop  to  their 
3oisoned  gas,  nor  to  their  war  upon  women  and  chil- 
Iren.    More  than  that,  let  us,  giving  thanks  with  full 


hearts  for  our  republic,  which  still  spells  opportunity 
for  the  lowest  and  humblest,  refuse  to  establish  upon 
our  soil  a  German  efficiency  to  be  achieved  only  by 
complete  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  State, 
lest  thereby  we  destroy  a  Kaiser  abroad  and  enact  a 
new  and  more  dangerous  despotism  at  home.  Let  us 
give  thanks  that  from  its  foundation  our  beautiful  Re- 
public has  been  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted from  every  clime  and  soil;  let  us  vow  with  all 
our  strength  that  no  single  bit  of  immigrant  Prussian- 
ism  shall  lodge  upon  these  shores  to  lead  us  to  perse- 
cute those  who  differ  from  us,  or  to  raise  upon  these 
shores  a  Gessler's  hat  of  militarism  to  which  all  men 
shall  pay  toll  or  tribute  henceforth. 

Let  us  of  the  press  be  a  home  defence  by  day  and 
by  night  to  guard  this  land  of  liberty  against  any 
triumph  of  the  spirit  of  violence ;  let  us  watch  by  day 
and  night  that  having  as  a  nation  reluctantly  staked 
upon  the  issue  of  arms  all  the  institutions  that  we  call 
sacred  we  shall  not  crown  supreme  the  principle  that 
force  is  triumphant ;  that  our  domestic  affairs  are  to 
be  settled  by  turning  to  murder.  Never  was  there 
a  clearer  duty  than  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  civil 
authority  and  the  law,  to  deny  Judge  Lynch  ;  to  refuse 
assent  to  the  doctrine  that  all  social  strife  is  war  and 
that  labor  may  triumph  over  capital  or  capital  over 
labor,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  resorts  fastest 
to  its  bomb-throwers,  to  its  disembowellers.  There  is 
a  real  enemy  and  one  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  single 
instant  by  those  who  swear  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
We  have  released  from  his  jar  the  most  dangerous 
genii  of  the  age ;  loyal  Americans  everywhere  must 
see  to  it  that  we  forget  not  the  talisman,  mislay  not 
the  magic  lamp,  but  exorcise  him  back  to  his  vase  of 
tile  the  instant  he  fails  us  or  we  call  upon  him  to  kill 
no  more. 

Just  in  the  measure  in  which  we  love  our  republic 
must  we  now  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  its  service, 
those  who  stay  at  home  no  less  than  those  who  go 
abroad  or  till  its  fields  or  build  its  ships.  For  there 
must  be  no  backsteps  in  this  war,  as  in  England  where 
privileges  dearly  won  by  labor  have  been  swept  away 
overnight,  where  child  labor  has  again  come  to  pass  in 
large  degree,  where  the  whole  school  system  has  broken 
down,  beyond  repair  in  fifty  years.  Whatever  we  think 
about  the  war  we  should  all  agree  that  no  single  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  life  and  living  and  knowl- 
edge for  the  wiser  care  of  the  weak,  the  helpless, 
the  struggling,  the  upward-striving  masses  shall  cease 
to  advance.  Hozv  can  we  of  the  press  serve?  By 
greater  watchfulness  for  the  foe  at  home;  for  when 
the  nation  is  bent  upon  war  then  the  master  of  privi- 
lege, the  corruptionist,  the  conscienceless  politician 
seeks  each  his  opportunity  in  darkness  and  by  stealth, 
eager  to  strike  hands  with  Reaction  and  Oppression 
whether  they  wear  the  livery  of  the  Kaiser  or  a  brazen 
mask  of  benevolence  and  patriotism,  while  the  nation, 
unheeding,  "scrambles  in  the  market-place  of  war." 

Fellow-journalists,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  in 
late  years  our  profession  has  steadily  lost  ground: 
that  there  is  widespread  distrust  of  the  authority  with 
which  we  strive  to  speak ;  that  our  rulers,  dissatisfied, 
seek  new  laws  with  which  to  search  and  control  our 
business  ;  that  the  public  suspects  that  in  our  larger 
cities  the  press  is  under  the  control  of  a  dangerous 
capitalism.    What  better  chance  than  this  war  offers 
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could  we  possibly  have  to  re-establish  ovirselves  in 
popular  confidence  by  showing  our  devotion  to  the 
truth,  by  a  readiness  surpassed  by  no  other  body  of 
citizens,  to  serve  the  best  in  our  national  life?  If  it  is 
the  truth  which  sets  us  free,  it  is  the  truth,  too,  which 
keeps  us  free.  And  I  for  one  have  no  fears  as  to  the 
soundness  of  our  popular  judgments  where  the  facts 
and  the  truth  are  known.  When  democracy  appears  to 
go  astray  it  seems  to  me  it  is  either  because  it  has  too 
great  faith  in  what  its  rulers,  often  self-seeking,  tell  it 
or  because  it  does  not  know  the  facts.  Let  it  not  be 
said  of  us  in  this  war,  as  of  Germany,  that  there  are 
state  documents  and  happenings  and  ofificial  acts  of 
far-reaching  import  of  which  our  people  are  ignorant. 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  the  American  press  that  it  was  a 
party  to  any  suppression,  political  or  otherwise,  or  that 
any  part  of  it  was  denied  circulation  abroad.  The 
guidance  of  the  nation's  destiny  is  in  our  hands.  We 
may  not  always  be  able  to  form  the  nation's  judgment, 
but  let  us  set  forth  only  things  as  they  are,  portraying 
them  in  their  true  and  their  ethical  light,  profoundly 
confident  that  our  fellows  will  in  the  long  run  both  act 
and  judge  aright. 

But  whether  they  do  or  do  not,  our  solemn  duty  as 
journalists  is  clear,  our  responsibility,  I  repeat;  so  vast 
as  to  be  all  but  overwhelming.  Let  us  swear  fealty 
anew  to  our  institutions,  believing  them,  whatever  their 
shortcomings,  the  noblest  that  exist.  Let  us  say  in 
the  words  of  a  great  American :  "My  country  right  or 
wrong;  if  right,  to  be  kept  right;  if  wrong,  to  be  set 
right." 

— From  an  address  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  before 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia,  Mo. 


*"THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY" 

Russia ! 

We  stand  amazed,  abashed,  before  you ! 
We  lift  our  eyes  in  admiration 
We  bow  our  heads  in  recognition 
We  hush  our  speech  in  reverence. 

While  we  are  sending  men  to  teach  you 

To  walk  in  new-made  paths  of  Liberty  and  Justice, 

You  dare  to  do  what  others  dare  not  do, 

For  Conscience  sake ! 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  war,  you  dare  proclaim 
The  principles  of  true  Democrac}'. 
You  show  a  faith  in  righteous  action : 

The  eternal  Truth  is  Truth,  whatso  shall  plead  or  threaten. 

How  beautiful  to  searching  eyes 

This  flash  of  diamond  light  athwart  the  dark ! 

Keep  thus  your  New  Democracy 

Clean  of  the  soil  of  juggling  words  and  blurred  sincerity, 

Leader  of  Nations  banging  at  your  gates — 

Russia! 

San  Francisco.  Eufina  C.  Tompkins. 

»Petrograd,  July  6. — In  her  relations  with  the  Allies, 
Russia  has  defended  the  standpoint  that  the  form  of  the 
government  and  the  state  organizations  in  Greece  are  ex- 
clusively the  affairs  of  the  Greek  people.  .  .  The  military 
activity  of  Russia's  army  now  has  increased  the  importance 
of  the  Democracy's  views  in  international  affairs. 

Russia's  Declaration:  No  forcible  annexations;  no  puni- 
tive indemnities;  free  development  for  all  nationalities. 


The  Second  American  Conference  on 
Democracy  and  Terms  of  Peace 

The  Second  American  Conference  on  Democracy 
and  Terms  of  Peace  has  passed  into  history,  another 
one  in  the  long  series  of  attempts  by  the  people  of  the 
world  to  obtain  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  world' 
and  of  themselves.  Mis-reported,  ridiculed  and  lied 
about  by  the  press,  watched  over  at  every  meeting  by 
the  secret  service  men  of  the  government,  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  in  the  effort  to  find  audience  room  for  the 
final  mass  meeting,  told,  four  hours  before  the  hold- 
ing of  that  meeting,  that  the  federal  authorities  would 
probably  not  permit  it  to  be  held,  and  with  permission 
to  hold  it  obtained  only  after  a  long  session  at  .the  fed- 
eral building  and  on  condition  that  no  literature  be 
distributed,  nevertheless  the  Conference  was  a  huge 
and  inspiring  success. 

One  came  away  with  a  renewed  belief  that  if  ever 
democracy  is  established  anywhere  in  the  world,  it  will 
create  a  vastly  dilTerent  order  from  any  known  so  far. : 
One  could  not  but  feel  that  if  the  tide  of  unselfish  ideal- 1 
isin  and  devotion,  desire  to  serve  and  love  of  liberty] 
which  was  everywhere  manifest  in  the  sessions  of  the^ 
Conference  shall  ever  succeed  in  placing  itself  actu-  j 
ally  in  charge  of  the  functions  of  government,  the 
achievement  of  human  liberty  and  equality  will  come  .: 
appreciably  nearer.   As  usual  in  great  conventions,  the  , 
discussions  from  the  floor  were  most  vital  and  impres-  \ 
sive.    That  ther^  is  a  great  multitude  of  young  men^ 
and  women  now  growing  up  in  this  country  who  are  \ 
indeed  of  a  new  generation  and  are  the  great  hope  of'i 
humanity  was  constantly  suggested,  not  merely  by  the  J 
large  numbers  of  young  people  who  attended  all  the  ! 
sessions,  but  by  the  enthtisiasm  and  idealism  of  the  ■ 
positions  they  took.    It  is  indeed  matter  for  encour-  i 
agement  that  there  exists  in  the  young  manhood  oi  : 
the  nation  such  idealism,  such  a  vigorous  unashamec  J 
sense  of  spiritual  values,  such  courage  and  moral  he- 
roism as  again  and  again  in  speaker  after  speaker  was'i 
displayed  on  the  floor  of  the  Conference.    Surely  the^ 
nation  should  consider  long  and  carefully  before  it  vie- 
lates  this  idealism  and  forces  these  brave,  clean,  hu- 
manity-loving young  men  to  practice  the  technique  ol  -i 
the  bayonet  and  learn  the  cult  of  hate  and  murder. 

The  audience  which  at  each  session  taxed  the  seat  j 
ing  capacity  of  the  Auditorium  Recital  Hall,  was  I 
composed  largely  of  young  men,  some  of  Russian!  | 
Scandinavian,  Jewish  and  Irish  ancestry,  others  o  ? 
longer  American  heritage.  Out  of  what  the  pres:  { 
reports  termed  a  "sea  of  upturned  whiskers,"  the  pres  \ 
ent  writer  was  able  to  find  not  more  than  three  o:  i 
four  faces  so  adorned.  But  very  few  present  wen  / 
even  of  middle  age,  and  the  German  and  pro-Germai  i 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  program  wai  i 
carried  out  practically  as  outlined  in  last  week''  ? 
Unity  (page  303),  save  that  Mr.  Charles  Zueblii  /I 
filled  the  time  allotted  to  Miss  Mary  MacDowell,  wh( 
had  been  called  out  of  town,  and  that  Professor  Near!  <' 
ing  presided  at  the  second  session  in  place  of  Mr 
Maurer,  who  came  only  for  the  Sunday  mass  meeting 

The  readers  of  Unity  are  familiar  with  many  o  ' 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  speakers.  There  pre  | 
vailed  the  same  insistence  on  the  fundamental  Ameri  i 
can  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  conscience,  th«.i 
same  determination  to  aid  in  providing  legal  defensn  "i 
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for  the  conscientious  objector,  the  same  desire  to  re- 
peal the  Conscription  Law,  and  to  have  the  United 
States  accept  and  propose  the  Russian  Terms  of 
Peace,  which  marked  the  Chicago  group  meetings  and 
the  New  York  Conference  already  reported.  The 
writer  regrets  not  having  hoard  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  first  session,  Mr.  E.  C.  Wentworth, 
and  the  opening  address  of, the  chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago Committee,  Rev.  Irving  St.  John  Tucker.  The 
high  spiritual  note  which  characterized  the  entire  Con- 
ference was  most  inspiringly  struck  by  the  first 
speaker,  Mr.  Frank  Stevens  of  Arden,  Delaware,  a 
Single  Taxer  and  social  worker  of  appealing  gentle- 
ness, dignity  and  beauty  of  spirit,  whom  those  at  the 
Washington  Conference  remember  for  his  splendid 
and  courageous  note  to  the  President  protesting 
against  the  declaration  of  war. 

After  stating  that  he  came  to  represent  the  No- 
Conscription  Fellowship,  and  speaking  of  the  mental 
bewilderment  of  a  time  when  even  Single  Taxers  are 
interested  in  the  single  tax  not  as  a  means  of  stopping 
all  wars,  but  as  a  means  of  providing  revenue  for 
the  carrying  on  of  this  war,  when  the  new  freedom 
means  the  freedom  to  draft,  when  the  upholding  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  by  Congress  is  nullified  by 
a  postal  censorship,  when  the  Attorney-General  tells 
American  citizens  to  obey  the  laws  and  keep  their 
mouths  shut,  Mr.  Stevens  stated  his  own  position  as 
follows : 

"Twill  not  keep  my  mouth  shut  when  all  that  makes 
this  country  better  than  another  for  my  children  to 
live  in  is  being  destroyed  by  those  swojn  to  support 
its  liberties. 

■'T  will  not  cease  to  strive  for  the  repeal  of  any  law 
when  it  seeks  to  compel  me  to  murder  my  own  son 
or  to  murder  another  man's  son. 

"And  I  will  appeal  to  the  one  tribunal  whose  ver- 
dict is  binding,  the  tribunal  of  the  individual  con- 
science.  From  that  tribunal  I  learn  that  I  cannot  kill ; 

"I  cannot  help  another  to  kill; 

"I  cannot  take  the  place  of  anyone  who  has  eone 
to  kill ; 

'T  cannot  counsel  others  to  do  otherwise ; 
"The  ancient  Hindu  wisdom  taught  the  wrong  of 
hatred ; 

"The  ancient  Hebrew  wisdom  said :  'Thou  shalt  not 
kill !' 

"The  later  Hebrew  wisdom  said :  'Love  your  ene- 
mies.' 

"Woe  to  that  nation  which  has  chosen  a  policy  to 
which  the  lazv  of  love  is  treason.  'If  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it.'  " 

Continuing  the  subject  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector, Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas  said  she  believed  the 
prevalence  of  such  objectors  was  the  logical  and  inev- 
itable result  of  modern  education,  modern  psychology 
and  the  social  consciousness  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  slowly  built  up ;  that  the  young  men  of  today  are 
men  of  high  ideals,  of  much  human  sympathy  and  a 
wide  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  and  that  this  makes 
It  psychologically  impossible  to  force  such  men  into 
doing  something  they  believe  to  be  contrary  to  every 
prmciple  of  humanity  and  justice  which  they  hold 
dear. 

The  position  of  the  objector  was  then  outlined  by 
one  of  them,  a  vigorous,  athletic  young  Scandinavian, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Sorensen,  from  Nebraska,  who  said  in  part: 


"Jesus  was  the  first  conscientious  objector  when  he 
said:  'Peter,  put  up  thy  sword.'  The  conscientious 
objector  does  not  change  his  belief  when  administra- 
tions happen  to  change  their  policy.  He  believes  that 
war  makes  a  scrap  of  paper  out  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  He  is  not  inactive ;  he  believes  he  will  find 
plenty  of  work  to  do  in  keeping  American  Prussian- 
ism  from  riding  into  power  on  the  war  storm.  The 
real  enemies  of  American  liberty  are  not  within  the 
German  Empire,  but  are  the  financial  HohenzoUerns 
in  the  United  States.  Th'e  conscientious  objector  can- 
not follow  those  whose  allegiance  to  democracy  be- 
gan and  will  end  with  this  war.  Not  all  of  us  base 
our  position  on  Christian  tradition.  We  believe  in 
the  dynamic  power  of  love  to  create  order  and  justice 
on  earth,  in  the  application  of  the  rules  of  individual 
morality  to  international  afifairs,  and  that  the  world 
spirit  of  democracy  which  has  persisted  through  all 
ages  will  not  be  advanced  by  killing  half  starved  Ger- 
man boys,  but  by  the  forces  of  spirit  and  of  love." 

The  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Mason,  U.  S.  Congressman-at- 
large  from  Illinois,  was  welcomed  with  deafening  ap- 
plause, and  made  a  telling  address,  sprinkled  with 
much  logic,  humor  and  pathos.  He  said  the  people 
should  have  been  consulted  before  this  war  was  de- 
clared ;  that  the  entire  blame  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  President,  who  is  but  one  man,  but  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  men  known  in  Washington 
as  the  "General  Staff,"  which  seeks  to  direct  the  policy 
of  the  nation.  "The  President,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  "has 
declared  that  he  welcomes  criticism,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  duty  of  an  American  citizen  to  see  to  it  that 
his  country  is  right/'  He  urged  the  people  not  to  be 
frightened,  not  to  be  silenced  by  the  press,  or  other 
forces,  "for  your  right  to  protest  is  in  the  Constitution 
and  there  is  nothing  so  old  as  yesterday's  newspaper." 
After  outlining  his  opposition  to  the  Spanish  war 
"by  which  we  sought  to  make  the  Philippines  happy 
our  way  and  began  the  shooting  of  men,  women  and 
children,"  he  reminded  his  audience  that  the  people 
can  make  and  unmake  Presidents  and  Congressmen 
and  that  next  November  they  can  begin  on  the  Con- 
gressmen. 

Mr.  Mason  pointed  out  that  the  'same  act  of  Con- 
gress which  "authorized"  the  President  to  call  a  con- 
scripted army  also  "authorized"  him  to  call  a  volun- 
teer army,  and  that  by  this  law  it  was  as  binding  upon 
the  government  to  accept  the  Roosevelt  volunteers  as 
to  call  out  a  million  conscripts ;  because  of  this  same 
act,  it  becomes  no  more  a  crime  to  discourage  regis- 
tration than  to  discourage  enlistment,  and  it  is  his 
feeling  that  the  "General  Stat?"  should  obey  both  por- 
tions of  the  law.  He  then  passed  to  his  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Conscription  Law,  which  will  make 
clear  that  conscripted  men  shall  not  be  sent  outside 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  the  Consti- 
tutional and  legal  authority  upon  which  this  amend- 
ment is  based.  It  is  his  belief  and  that  of  many  other 
eminent  lawyers  that  the  militia  cannot  legally  be  sent 
onto  foreign  soil.  "When  the  American  Constitution 
(which  Gladstone  said  was  the  greatest  instrument 
ever  produced  by  the  human  mind)  was  being  framed, 
it  contained  four  purposes  for  which  the  militia  could 
be  called :  to  repel  invasion,  to  quell  insurrection,  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  Union  and  to  enforce  treaties. 
It  was  evident  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  last  clause  might  require  the  send- 
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ing  of  the  drmies  onto  foreign  soil,  and  hence  they 
removed  it  from  the  list.  As  late  as  1912  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  ruled  that  a  law  that  had  been 
passed  authorizing  the  President  to  draft  the  militia 
to  service  outside  the  country  could  not  be  enforced 
because  it  was  vmconstitutional,  and  he  showed  clearly 
that  neither  the  repelling  of  invasion,  the  quelling  of 
insurrections  or  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the 
Union  could  ever  require  the  use  of  the  army  in 
another  country  than  our  own.  Daniel  Webster,  to 
quote  from  whom  has  become  almost  as  unsafe  as 
to  quote  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  op- 
posed the  1814  Conscription  Law  on  this  same 
ground,  declaring  it  to  be  vmconstitutional  because 
it  did  not  specifically  provide  against  the  taking  of 
the  troops  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1916  included  in 
the  militia  all  able  bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  45." 

Mr.  Mason  cited  numerous  other  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  this  contention,  which  may  be  found  in  his 
address  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  said  it  was 
because  he  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  nation  when  he  took  ofifice,  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  introduce  this  amendment  to  make  the  Con- 
scription Law  constitutional,  and  to  do  all  he  could 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people  to  repeal  any  law. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  numerous  letters  he  had  received 
asking  him  to  oppose  the  war  and  to  oppose  conscrip- 
tion. Some  fifty  letters  in  a  stereotyped  form,  favor- 
ing the  war,  he  had  traced  back  to  one  manufacturing 
concern  who  had  government  contracts  for  the  mak- 
ing of  war  supplies.  "You  may  call  me  a  crank  or 
a  sentimentalist,  an  anarchist  or  a  Socialist,  but  one 
tear  stained  letter  from  some  boy's  mother  has  more 
weight  with  me  than  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
country." 

The  second  session  of  the  congress  concerned  itself 
first  with  the  question  of  who  shall  pay  for  the  war. 
Mr.  Wm.  W.  Clay,  a  Chicago  banker,  spoke  of  cer- 
tain reforms  of  the  banking  and  currency  systems 
which  he  believed  would  equitably  adjust  the  finan- 
cial burden.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  Keasby 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  who  spoke  for  the  Single- 
Tax,  but  admitted  that  single  taxers  were  not  opposed 
to  other  forms  of  taxation  in  addition  to  single  tax 
if  there  was  any  other  form  which  did  not  shift  the 
burden  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  He  told  of 
a  Texas  man  who  had  several  hundred  acres  of  vacant 
land  outside  the  city  of  Austin,  and  who  was  very 
proud  of  a  tiny  war  garden  in  his  own  back  yard. 
When  asked  why  he  did  not  throw  these  acres  of 
vacant  lots  open  for  cultivation,  since  he  could  not 
hope  to  feed  the  Allies  on  his  own  little  garden,  he 
replied  that  that  would  injure  the  sale  of  the  lots.  Mr. 
Keasby  defined  sovereignty  as  a  function  of  the  para- 
mount producing  power  and  outlined  the  development 
from  the  time  when  land  was  free  and  labor  sover- 
eign, through  the  period  when  the  land  had  been 
seized  by  the  priests  and  landlords  and  they  were 
sovereign,  to  the  present  period  when  capital  controls 
both  the  selling  power,  or  services  and  goods,  and  the 
purchasing  power,  or  commerce  and  credit,  and  on 
to  the  future  when  through  the  organization  of  labor 
and  the  socialization  of  capital  there  shall  come  the 
final  liberation  of  the  land. 


Attorney  Wm.  A.  Holly  of  Chicago,  chairman  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Congress,  said  he 
was  also  a  Single  Taxer.  but  he  believed  the  immedi- 
ate problem  was  that  of  making  those  who  wanted' 
the  war  pay  for  the  war ;  that  taxes  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  affect  industry  and  the  workers  as  lightly 
as  possible,  and  until  a  tax  on  land  values  could  be 
established,  he  believed  in  a  heavy  tax  on  big  incomes" 
so  that  the  burden  of  'the  war  should  fall  upon  those 
best  able  to  pay  for  it,  upon  the  wealth  of  the  country 
"that  in  the  main  is  responsible  for  bringing  on  the 
war.    The  taxing  of  tea,  coffee  and  other  necessities 
and  even  luxuries  simply  makes  the  poor  man  who 
uses  these  things  pay  the  tax."  Mr.  Holly  then  said  i 
that  whether  one  believed  in  this  war  or  did  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  one  must  see  the  necessity  for  such  con- 
ferences as  these  and  for  the  .maintenance  of  free 
speech  and  free  assemblage  in  order  that  the  people 
might  express  their  will  and  prevent  the  entire  bur- 
den of  war  from  falling  on  the  poor.    He  said  that 
while  he  felt  the  majority  of  those  present  would  not  i 
agree  with  him,  he  felt  sure  that  "this  war  is  justi-  -; 
fied,  if  any  war  ever  is,  and  that  the  President  has  ' 
done  as  much  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri-  J 
can  people  as  anyone  ever  did."  ] 

Mr.  Tucker  was  then  granted  the  privilege  of  the  i 
floor  to  offer  a  resolution  calling  the  attention  of  the  j 
federal  authorities  to  the  evident  intention  of  certain  \ 
Chicago  newspapers  to  provoke  riot  and  incite  the  ■ 
mob  spirit  as  shown  in  the  incorrect  report,  in  one  i 
of  the  noon  editions,  of  his  opening  address  to  the 
Conference,  in  which,  according  to  the  headlines,  he  i 
had  accused  the  President  of  being  "guilty  6f  black  ? 
treason."  As  his  typewritten  copy  of  his  address  i 
and  the  minutes  of  the  Conference,  and  the  fact  that  I 
the  representatives  of  the  government  who  were  pres-  . 
ent  had  not  arrested  him  proved  that  he  had  made  no  ! 
such  statement,  the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  unani-  i 
mous  rising  vote,  amid  much  applause.  i 

Prof.  Charles  Zueblin  was  then  introduced  and  said  i 
he  had  spent  two  months  in  Washington  trying  to  find  ! 
out  what  a  pacifist  could  do  to  serve  his  country  in  i 
war  time.  He  had  learned  many  things  to  do  but 
had  come  away  discouraged  by  the  note  of  intolerance  ; 
in  Washington,  and  was  again  discouraged  to  find  the  | 
same  note  in  the  Conference.  He  hoped  the  People's  ; 
Council  would  free  itself  of  this  defect,  would  become  i 
of  real  service  through  careful  organization  and  hard  ^ 
work.  "America  is  never  again  to  be  apart  from  i 
the  world :  she  is  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  world.  The  " 
war  will  not  end  soon ;  it  may  end  this  year ;  it  may  \ 
go  on  a  long  time.  Though  I  am  friendly  to  the  Ger-  I 
man  people,  I  believe  the  German  autocracy  to  con-  't 
tain  in  an  extreme  degree  all  the  dangers  of  all  autoc-  I 
racy,  and  that  this  is  a  war  against  autocracy.  The 
German  autocracy  limits  the  thinking  power  of  her  i 
citizens.  Those  of  the  United  States  who  are  of  Ger-  ' 
man  descent  should  have  been  sending  into  Germany  I 
in  the  past  three  years  a  constant  criticism  of  her  au-  ■ 
tocracy.  The  greatest  danger  to  us  is  a  counterfeit  peace.  - 
Mere  opposition  to  the  conscription  law,  which  I  hope  ; 
you  will  make  as  definite  as  possible,  will  not  solve .  i 
all  the  problems.  You  must  also  reach  out  for  a  posi-  i 
tive  program.  You  must  see  that  following  conscrip-  ^ 
tion,  universal  military  service  and  training  are  not  : 
fastened  upon  our  young  men,  and  that  universal  con-  ; 
structive  service  of  both  young  men  and  young  women  j 
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is  introduced,  by  which  not  "unquestioning  obedience" 
but  self  discipline  and  the  spirit  and  practice  of  service 
in  constructive  ways  in  times  of  peace  shall  be  taught 
our  young  people.  Pacifists  must  also  be  prepared  to 
do  definite  work  in  the  period  following  the  war.  The 
curse  of  the  Civil  War  was  not  in  the  killing  but  in 
the  horrors  of  the  reconstruction  period,  in  the  bitter- 
ness and  hatred  aroused  not  by  our  trying  to  kill  them 
physically  buf  in  our  trying  to  choke  them  spiritually. 
Pacifists  must  give  the  same  hard  work  and  attention 
to  detail  as  has  been  given  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  working  out  its  plan  for  the  taking  over 
of  the  railroads." 

Professor  Scott  Nearing  followed  Mr.  Zueblin  and 
said  such  conferences  as  this  were  in  accord  with 
President  Wilson's  statement  issued  on  June  29th,  in 
which  he  said  that  every  man  must  have  the  freedom 
to  speak  his  own  mind,  unmolested  and  uncriticized. 
He  assumed  the  aim  of  all  forward  looking  men  and 
women  to  be  that  demanded  by  Ruskin— the  largest 
number  of  happy  and  noble  human  beings.  "Mankind 
has  found  that  autocracy  does  not  bring  this  about 
Lloyd  George  in  a  speech  apropos  of  the  United  States' 
entrance  into  the  war,  said  that  America  had  never 
made  war  save  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  that  her 
soldiers  were  again  about  to  rallv  round  liberty's 
standard  on  the  field  of  France.    Further  on  in  the 
same  speech  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  after  the 
war  Britannia  would  still  rule  the  wave.    But  up  to 
1914  Great  Britain  had  not  brought  about  in  her  own 
boundaries  the  condition  desired  by  Ruskin.  Despite 
ler  enormous  prosperity  and  the  great  wealth  of  her 
landlords,  Rowntree  estimated  that  one-third  of  her 
3opulation  were  living  in  poverty— that  is  true  of  onlv 
:en  million  people  in  the  United  States— and  at  the 
:ime  of  the  Boer  war.  it  was  made  manifest  that  a 
jreat  perecentage  of  the  vitality  of  England's  popu- 
ation  had  been  depleted  and  destroyed  by  cruel  in- 
lustnal   conditions.    The   sending  of   Balfour  and 
l^orthchffe  to  the  United  States  shows,  as  did  in 
)ur  own  case  the  sending  of  Root  to  Russia,  that 
be  conservative  forces  are  still  in  the  ascendancy  in 
ingland.    There  can  be  no  democracy  in  England 
mtil  that  group,  represented  by  Lombard  Street  in 
^ondon,  is  out  of  power.    In  the  United  States  the 
ands,  banks  and  industries  are  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
froup— two  per  cent  of  the  population  own  60  per 
:ent  of  the  wealth.    The  names  of  the  800  members 
)f  the  Council  of  Defense  2nd  even  Mr.  Gomper's 
:ommittee  with  77  business  men  and  59  labor  men, 
how  what  group  is  in  control  over  here.    The  same 
[roup  controls  the  machinery  of  public  opinion— the 
mblic  press— and  there  cannot  be  democracy  in  the 
Jnited  _  States  while  the  group  represented  bv  Wall 
street  is  in  power.    The  people— thosa  who 'do  the 
vork  of  the  world— must  own  and  govern,  and  must 
un  the  People's  Council,  and  must  see  that  after  the 
rar  the  human  race  finds  joy  and  happiness  through 
n  industrial  democracy." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  program 
ras  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dave  S.  Dunlop,  Presi- 
lent  of  the  Farmers'  Congress.  "The  Putnam  County 
•armers'  Congress,  not  the  national  Congress— the 
resident  of  that  lives  down  in  Georgia,"  he  modestly 
tated.  Clad  in  a  well-fitting  and  most  artistic 
mt  of  dark  blue  overalls,  and  speaking  with  a  calm- 
less,  a  quiet  force  and  a  delicious  humor  that  won 


him  instant  attention,  Mr.  Dunlop  seemed  to  the  aver- 
age observer  to  be  quite  the  most  picturesque  and 
piquant  material  for  a  good  newspaper  "story"  that 
the  Conference  afforded.    But  the  wise  gentlemen  at 
the  press  table  threw  down  their  pencils,  tilted  back 
in  their  chairs  and  took  a  rest  while  Mr.  Dunlop  car- 
ried the  audience  with  him  from  laughter  to  tears 
and  back  again.   He  said  he  had  been  elected  to  quite 
too  many  offices  that  day.    A  lady  on  the  train  had 
thought  him  a  minister,  a  clerk  at  one  hotel  had  called 
him  "Governor"  and  at  another  hotel  the  clerk  had 
called  him  "Captain,"  but  in  fact  he  was  only  a  plain 
farmer.    He  had  omitted  to  state  he  was  a  pacifist 
because  he  really  wanted  to  get  a  room  at  the  hotel. 
He  then  read  from  the  long  and  rather  pretentious  list 
of  persons  whom  the  program  of  the  New  York  Con- 
ference declared  it  represented,  ranging  from  preach- 
ers to  plumbers,  and  then  said  he  would  give  a  dollar 
to  anyone  who  could  find  "farmers"  in  the  list.  But 
he  knew  that  farmers  were  not  really  supposed  to  be 
people  at  all,  but  some  kind  of  wild  beast  that  resides 
somewhere   outside  the  city  limits.     However,  the 
farmers  could  get  along  without  the  "People's  Council 
much  better  than  the  People's  Council  could  get  along 
without  the  farmers,  for  the  United  States  census 
gave  them  53.7  per  cent  of  the  population.  Democ- 
racy was  invented  by  American  farmers  in  '76,  not  by 
Professor  Aristotle  of  Greece,  who  lectured  to  a  few 
of  the  aristocrats  while  the  slaves  did  the  work.  In 
1639  a  few  Connecticut  farmers  put  forth  their  un- 
derstanding of  human  freedom  and  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  their  word  crossed  to  England  and  was 
taken  up  by  Cromwell  and  his  men,  and  went  on  to 
France  and  opened  the  Bastile,  and  has  now  gone  to 
Russia  and  removed  her  Czar,  and  it  will  continue 
to  go  on  until  America  and  all  the  world  knows  free- 
dom.   The  force  of  public  opinion  must  be  felt  in 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  a  free  ballot.    The  song  of 
liberty  must  be  not  a  solo  but  a  chorus.    We  must  be 
not  passivists  but  pacifists ;  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  must  be  provided  for.   We  must  have 
a  league,  not  to  enforce  peace  but  to  express  peace — 
a  secretary  and  a  Department  of  Peace  in  the  Cabinet, 
a  permanent  Hague  Court  of  Peace." 

Saturday  evening  was  occupied  chiefly  with  reports 
of  conditions  making  for  or  against  democracy  in 
other  countries.  Mr.  Morris  Hillquit  of  New  York 
City  presided  and  in  his  opening  address  read  the 
peace  terms  proposed  by  the  Russian  Republic,  and 
urged  that  we  ask  our  government  to  announce  the 
aims  for  which  it  fights.  "The  President  has  said 
perhaps  a  million  of  our  soldiers  will  be  killed  fighting 
somewhere  in  France.  The  people  have  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  ask  of  their  paid  servants  in  Washington, 
whom  they  elect  to  care  for  their  interests,  to  state 
in  clear  terms  for  what  this  sacrifice  is  to  be  made. 
Mr.  Hillquit  believed  no  nation  to  be  completely  per- 
verted, and  said  that  while  we  may  believe  Germany 
to  be  most  to  blame,  all  other  nations  are  accessories 
before  the  fact,  for  they  are  all  after  world  markets, 
they  have  organized  life  on  a  basis  of  war.  Modern 
criminology  shows  that  mere  punishment  never  re- 
forms any  criminal,  and  no,  more  can  any  nation  be 
changed  by  outside  force.  The  war  shows  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  old  regime.  .  .  It  is  folly  to  talk  of 
reparation  for  this  war.  The  harm  done  is  irrepa- 
rable ;  but  some  slight  consolation  might  be  afforded 
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if  it  is  made  to  be  the  last  war.  This  can  come  only 
from  an  organized  federation  of  all  nations,  guaran- 
teeing free  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world  by  all 
nations,  the  abolishing  of  all  armies  and  navies  for- 
ever. So  long  as  millions  are  trained  to  kill  each  other, 
so  long  as  armies  are  in  constant  battle  array,  so  long 
will  we  have  war.  Peace  will  come  as  the  result  of 
the  concerted  demand  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 
The  governments  influenced  by  the  predatory  classes 
may  want  war  until  victofy  is  secured,  but  the  work- 
ers want  peace.  Russia  has  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Czar  and  become  the  first  true  democracy.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  German  people  to  dispose  of  the  Ho- 
henzollerns  as  the  Russians  disposed  of  the  Roma- 
noffs. The  most  unstable  business  in  the  world  today 
is  that  of  the  czars  and  kings." 

Conditions  in  Canada  were  discussed  by  Miss  Laura 
Hughes,  a  Canadian  woman,  who  began  by  quoting 
from  a  speech  made  by  President  Wilson  soon  after 
the  European  war  began,  in  which  he  said  it  was  a 
war  made  by  rulers  and  not  by  peoples,  made  becaiise 
the  forces  of  autocracy  and  militarism  were  strong 
and  the  forces  of  democracy  weak,  and  because  the 
forces  of  autocracy  overcame  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy in  the  German  Reichstag,  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  Austrian  Diet,  in  the  French  cabinet  and 
in  the  Russian  duma.  He  said  this  should  be  a  sol- 
emn warning  to  the  democracies  of  the  world  which 
should  take  note  of  this  experience  lest  they  have  the 
same  bitter  lesson  forced  upon  them.  Miss  Hughes 
defined  militarism  and  autocracy  as  identical  and  in- 
separable systems  under  which  the  people  are  ruled 
by  their  officials,  while  in  a  democracy  the  officials  are 
ruled  by  the  people.  She  quoted  from  an  editorial 
in  the  London  Post  some  eight  months  after  the  war 
in  which  that  journal  threw  off  its  mask  and  declared 
it  was  time  to  stop  all  this  absurd  talk  about  fighting 
for  human  rights  and  for  internationalism,  and  advo- 
cated the  putting  down  of  the  trades  unions.  She  said 
the  people  of  Canada  were  coming  to  feel  that  if 
democracy  is  worth  fighting  for,  it  is  worth  trying, 
and  that  the  officials  who  are  paid  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  must  begin  to  earn  their  salaries. 
She  reported  the  number  of  Canadian  men  killed  in 
the  war  to  be  100,000.  The  present  Canadian  law 
exempts  men  who  can  prove  that  going  to  the  war 
would  be  detrimental  to  their  business.  If  the  con- 
scription law  passes  without  a  clause  conscripting 
wealth,  the  workers  say  they  will  call  a  general  strike. 
In  closing,  Miss  Hughes  plead  for  a  nation  so  right 
that  it  doesn't  have  to  convince  others,  and  said  it  is 
much  better  to  be  a  martyr  in  a  good  cause  than  a 
czar  in  a  bad  one. . 

Mr.  M.  A.  Stolar  then  spoke  of  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia, saying  humorously  that  with  present  conditions 
in  America,  the  Russian  can  say,  "It  feels  just  like 
home."  The  demand  to  see  registration  cards  seems 
like  the  demand  in  old  Russia  to  produce  passports , 
the  red  flag  used  to  be  attacked  in  Russia  as  it  was 
here  in  Boston  the  other  day  ;  Patterson  and  Ludlow 
and  Lawrence  and  Calumet  and  the  Mooney  case  re- 
called similar  triumphs  of  the  Russian  autocracy.  He 
said  the  sending  of  Mr.  Root  to  Russia  prepared  the 
Russian  peoople  for  what  they  could  expect  from  us. 
He  declared  the  Russian  republic  wants  not  a  sep- 
arate peace  but  a  general  and  immediate  democratic 
peace,  and  said  the  governments  who  made  the  war 
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could  not  be  intrusted  with  the  making  of  peace, 
which  must  be  done  by  the  working  classes.  He  re- 
called the  declaration  of  the  European  rulers  that  they 
would  fight  this  war  to  a  victorious  finish  if  it  took 
the  last  muzik  and  the  last  peasant,  and  said  the  work- 
ers should  be  equally  willing  to  pledge  even  the  last 
king  or  czar  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty — even  the 
last  industrial  king,  if  necessary.  He  regretted  the 
sort  of  pacifist  who  was  a  pacifist  until  the  war  began 
and  then  went  to  knitting  socks,  and  closed  with  the 
assurance  that  just  as  there  used  to  be  in  the  United 
States  a  society  of  the  "Friends  of  Russian  Free- 
dom," so  now  there  is  in  Russia  a  society  of  the 
"Friends  of  American  Freedom,"  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  Mooney  case. 

Mr.  Holly  then  presented  a  resolution  asking  the  i 
Conference  to  send  its  congratulations  to  the  Council  ■ 
of  Soldiers  and  Workingmen  of  the  Russian  RepubHc  1 
and  its  approval  of  the  Russian  peace  terms.  This  \ 
was  carried  unanimously  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Christian  M.  Madsen  then  spoke  of  such  demo-  ! 
cratic  forces  in  Denmark  as  its  system  of  equal  suf-  [ 
frage  for  men  and  women,  its  strong  peace  society  ; 
with  sucfi  leaders  as  George  Brandes,  and  its  Socialist  ! 
party.  i 

Professor  Schwill  of  the  University  of  Chicago  j 
spoke  of  the  Balkan  States  and  urged  the  leaving  of  i 
the  solution  of  the  war  problem  to  the  people,  as  Rus-  :■ 
sia  had  done.  « 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ricker  of  Pearson's  Magazine  empha-  ■ 
sized  the  need  of  free  press  and  lack  of  censorship,  ■ 
and  Mr.  Carl  D.  Thompson  paid  tribute  to  the  great  , 
service  rendered  the  world  by  the  Russian  revolution,  i 
particularly  in  its  enunciation  of  its  splendid  and  hu-  ; 
mane  peace  terms. 

Miss  Mary  O'Reilly  presented  Ireland's  claim  for  i 
freedom,  and  referred  with  feeling  to  those  who  gave  < 
their  lives  in  Dublin  to  defend  the  people  against  con-  i. 
scription  into -a  war  in  which  they  did  not  beheve.  \ 

Sunday  morning's  session  was  presided  over  by  , 
Miss  Ella  J.  Abeel  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Lochner  in 
outlining  the  plan  of  the  People's  Council,  and  in  an-  : 
swering  questions  from  the  floor  concerning  it,  and  i 
by  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which  i 
was  adopted  practically  as  read,  and  which  will  be 
printed  in  a  later  number  of  Unity.    The  members  >i 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  appointed  at  the  first  r 
session  of  the  Conference,  were :  Wm.  A.  Holly,  chair-  4 
man ;  Irvin  St.  john  Tucker,  Morris  Hillquit,  Mary  3 
O'Reilly,  Mr.  Rumblon,  Mr.  Lundin,  Miss  Dorothy  ^ 
North,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Karsten,  Mrs.  Lola  Lloyd.    The  f 
plan  of  the  organization  of  the  Council  has  already 
appeared  in  Unity  (June  28,  page  289).    Mr.  Loch-  ; 
ner  said  this  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Emergency  s 
Peace  Conferences,  the  first  of  which  was  called  by 
Miss  Jane  Addams  in  Chicago,  early  in  1915.  He 
spoke  of  a  group  of  five  hundred  thousand  Jewish  f 
workers  who  had  declared  their  intention  of  affiliating  i 
with  the  Council  in  New  York,  but  were  told  by  Mr.  \ 
Gompers  that  they  must  not  do  this,  upon  which  they  'j 
met  again  and  unanimously  voted  to  affiliate.  Mr. 
Lochner  pointed  out  that  it  is,  under  the  Constitution,  ; 
not  the  business  of  the  President  but  the  business  of  \ 
Congress  to  declare  peace  terms  and  state  why  we  | 
are  in  war,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  people  1 
to  tell  their  hired  men  in  Washington  on  what  terms  s 
they  want  peace.    He  also  stated  that  all  the  records  .1 
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of  the  office  of  the  Council  are  open  at  all  times  to 
inspection  by  the  government  or  by  anyone,  and  that 
they  have  no  secrets  of  any  kind,  since  it  would  be 
inconsistent  for  an  organization  engaged  in  work 
against  secret  diplomacy  to  have  any  of  its  own  pro- 
ceedings of  the  same  nature.  .Mr.  Lochner  read  amid 
much  applause  the  names  of  some  of  the^members 
ofr.  the  Organizing  Committee,  among  them  David 
Starr  Jordan,  and  Senator  Works  of  California,  Dan- 
iel Kiefer,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Rev.  Richard  W. 
Hogue,  Rabbi  Judah  L.  Magnes,  Emily  Green  Balch, 
Bishop  Paul  of  Utah,  James  H.  Maurer,  Joseph  D. 
Cannon,  Harry  W.  L.  Dana,  Rev.  Norman  Thomas 
and  others  equally  well  known.  ■  He  stated  that  the 
national  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  about 
September  1st,  probably  in  Minneapolis;  at  any  rate 
in  some  middle-west  city  where  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests may'  more  readily  be  represented. 

Despite  the  fact  that  on  Saturday  morning  the  di- 
rectors of  the  National  League  Ball  Park  had  re- 
scinded the  permission  to  hold  the  mass  meeting  at 
that  place,  and  the  location  had  to  be  changed  to 
Riverview  Park  without  time  for  adequate  notice, 
some  seven  or  eight  thousand  people  attended  this 
meeting,  many  coming  late  because  of  having  gone 
first  to  the  other  park,  and  many  standing  throughout 
the  long  session,  listening  with  closest  attention  and 
showing  emphatic  and  vigorous  agreement  with  the 
statements  of  the  speakers.  Mr.  Tucker  presided,  and 
the  addresses  of  Congressman  Mason,  Miss  Hughes 
and  Professor  Keasby  have  already  been  covered  in 
their  main  points  by  this  report.  Mr.  James  Maurer, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor 
and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  was  a 
favorite  with  the  crowd.  He  said  there  never  was  a 
greater  spirit  of  hostility  to  autocracy  and  never 
greater  intolerance  on  the.  part  of  the  press  than  exist 
today.  He  spoke  with  humor  of  the  speed  with  which 
over  night  the  plutocracy  has  declared  for  democracy, 
which  they  seemed  to  think  would  be  achieved  by  per- 
mitting the  plain  soldier  to  share  the  same  dog-tent 
as  the  millionaire's  son.  "Even  this  dream  has  rarely 
been  realized ;  for  example,  the  President  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  had  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  war,  had  his  son  enlist  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain  and  ordered  to  inspect  the  small  arms 
at  the  arsenal  in  his  home  city,  so  that  he  really  slept 
in  his  own  bed  every  night.  One  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressmen  who  voted  for  war  secured  positions 
for  his  three  sons  in  a  munition  factory  so  that  they 
might  escape  the  trenches."  Mr.  Maurer  regretted  the 
attempt  to  suspend  labor  laws,  to  further  exploit  the 
workers,  muzzle  the  press  and  stop  free  speech  and  as- 
semblage, in  short  to  Prussianize  America  in  order  to 
democratize  Europe.  He  urged  the  working  people  to 
enter  the  struggle  for  democracy,  not  with  the  weapons 
of  the  savage  but  with  the  weapons  of  the  intellect.  He 
believed  the  working  cost  of  the  war  should  be  paid 
by  the  wealthy  classes  and  spoke  of  the  2,800  incomes 
in  the  United  States  which  average  $4,400,000,000  an- 
nually, and  which  should  be  conscripted  to  pay  the 
cost  of  war.  He  urged  the  unions  to  do  their  duty 
in  upholding  labor  standards  and  criticized  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  Gompers,  a  criticism  loudly  ap- 
proved by  his  audience.  He  closed  with  a  telling 
arraignment  of  wa^  which,  he  said,  always  means 
increased  tuberculosis,  increased  death  rate  and  de- 


creased birth  rate,  more  venereal  disease,  more  crime 
and  prostitution,  more  widows  and  orphans,  more  in- 
sanity— a  stampeding  of  mankind  back  to  savagery. 

Mr.  Seymour  Stedman  referred  to  the  demand  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Morgan  syndicate  for  ten  mil- 
lion men,  and  urged  the  need  of  deposing  not  merely 
the  houses  of  the  Romanoffs  and  the  Hohenzollerns 
and  of  Savoy,  but  the  house  of  Morgan  as  well.  He 
advised  the  democratic  forces  of  America  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  character  of  the  governments  of 
the  Allies  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  enemy  and  re- 
ferred to  the  139  Hindus  now  under  arrest  on  our 
western  coast  charged  with  conspiring  to  free  the  three 
hundred  million  people  of  India  from  British  rule. 
"India,  which  was  taken  by  Great  Britain  after  she 
defeated  France  in  1700,  pays  one  and  a  half  mil- 
Hons  revenue  to  England  annually  and  her  illiteracy 
is  95  per  cent.  Ten  millions  of  her  people  have  died 
of  starvation  in  the  last  ten  years,  which  British  states- 
men say  is  providential  since  it  obviates  the  necessity 
of  wars  to  reduce  population.  We  should  ask  Great 
Britain  to  show  her  belief  in  liberty,  in  Ireland  and 
India  and  Egypt." 

The  best  part  of  the  Conference,  the  report  of  the 
discussions  from  the  floor,  having  been  left  until  the 
last,  after  far  too  much  space  has  been  used,  but  three 
incidents  can  be  recorded  out  of  some  thirty  or  more 
which  are  of  equal  human  interest.  There  was  the 
dear  little  old  lady  who  rose  with  her  hands  full  of 
parcels,  and  said  in  quavering  tones  that  she  repre- 
sented a  little  peace  group  in  a  neighboring  State, 
which  had  sent  her  to  bring  to  the  Convention  this 
message:  "Upon  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
angels  sang ;  'Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.'  " 

And  there  was  the  splendid  young  Russian,  who 
brought  the  discussion  from  an  impending  flight  into 
single  tax  ^  and  socialist  abstractions  by  the  touching 
appeal  to  "those  of  you  who  have  lived  a  longer  time 
in  America,  and  are  therefore  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  her  heritage  of  freedom,  to  teach  us  how  to 
enforce  in  this  present  crisfs  the  i»ights  we  are  supposed 
to  have." 

A  young  Scandinavian  urged  that  we  finance  the 
war  by^  ending  it,  and  with  slow  and  subtle  humor 
said:  "Our  beloved  Columbia  has  madt  a  strange 
morgan-atic  marriage  with  some  fellows  across  the 
sea.  Her  good  old  father,  George  Washington,  warned 
her  against  such  alliances,  but  he  is  dead  now  and 
there  was  no  one  to  protect  her.  But  the  'spirit  of 
76'  is  no  more  popular  across  the  water  now  than 
it  was  in  the  beginning."  With  touching  earnestness 
he  urged  them  all  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  spirit 
of  service  and  hoped  that  God  would  give  the  govern- 
ment courage  to  remedy  its  mistake  in  going  into  the 
war  by  backing  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  not  by 
blmdly  pushing  ahead,  and  cited  Webster's  opposition 
to  conscription  in  the  war  of  1812  and  Lincoln's  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mexican  war  as  encouraging  precedents 
for  standing  by  one's  convictions  in  this  war. 

And  there  were  equally  earnest  and  interesting  del- 
egates from  Santa  Barbara,  California,  and  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  City,  and  Kansas 
and  Michigan,  and  Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  and  the 
universities  of  Illinois  and  Texas,  all  intensely  Ameri- 
can in  their  devotion  to  the  spirit  of  human  liberty 
and  the  preservation  of  democracy,  all  eager  for  the 
chance  to  serve  humanity,  all  sane  and  practical  in 
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their  plans  for  action,  all  courageous  in  their  deter- 
mination to  stand  for  the  thing  they  believed  to  be 
right  and  to  take  whatever  consequences  might  come  to 
them.  And  while  the  crank,  and  the  man  with  a  pan- 
acea for  all  the  ills  of  the  race,  and  the  person  for 
whom  the  strain  of  the  war  had  obviously  been  too 
great,  were  present  at  this  as  at  all  popular  gatherings, 
they  merely  occupied  their  three  minutes  and  then  the 
discussion  went  on  to  its  larger  and  saner  issues. 

Susan  Ouackenbush. 


India's  War  Sacrifices 


Never  in  the  history  of  India  have  such  marvelous 
sacrifices  been  made.  Albeit  we  noticed  contrary  feel- 
ings being  developed  since  a  dozen  years,  yet  I  never 
dreamed  there  is  so  much  inherent  latent  germ  of 
loyalty. 

India  is  a  very  vast  country :  but  there  is  no  political 
or  religious  revolution  which  called  forth  so  much 
sacrifices  as  evinced  in  the  present  case. 

The  diverse  martial  races  of  India — the  Sikhs,  the 
Pathans,  the  Nepolese — all  have  joined  hands  to  offer 
their  last  drop  of  blood  at  the  altar  of  this  awful  car- 
nage. 

Now  the  youths — the  future  flower  of  the  Indian 
nation — are  asked  to  be  enlisted  as  privates  in  defense 
of  India  on  a  paltry  pittance  of  11  R's  with  free  ration 
and  dress. 

The  Bengalee  race  has  never  been  known  to  have 
fought  any  battle  since  the  dawn  of  history ;  but 
abruptly  a  zeal  has  broken  in  upon  the  juvenile  minds 
to  enlist.. 

One  M.  A.  graduate  in  Calcutta,  practicing  in  law 
courts,  enlisted  himself,  on  that  nominal  wage;  went 
to  a  far  off  military  station  for  training. 

The  Bengalee  race  is  proverbially  timid  but  more 
educated  and  intelligent. 

If  the  war  continues  long  I  am  afraid  lest  the  Indian 
colleges  be  as  the  sister  colleges  in  England.  What 
vast  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  shape  of  charity 
and  war  loan !  Even  a  decent  sum  could  not  be  raised 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  India's  greatest  modern 
reformer,  the  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy. 

A  small  sub-division  like  this  has  contributed  more 
than  twenty-two  thousand  rupees  on  a  single  meeting 
excluding  the  European  tea  planting  members.  Per- 
haps seventy  or  eighty  thousand  rupees  will  be  ere 
long  raised  from  this  poor  locality  for  contribution 
to  the  war  loan.  The  state  of  Baroda  has  contributed 
70  lakhs  to  the  loan  fund. 

During  the  siege  of  Arcot  by  the  French  when  Lord 
Clive  and  his  native  soldiers  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  the  latter  partook  only  the  gruel  but  the 
boiled  rice  was  given  to  their  commander  and  his  Eu- 
ropean comrades.  But  this  sacrifice  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  present-day  trials.  There  is  famine, 
there  is  plague,  there  is  lull  in  mercantile  business, 
there  is  epidemic  of  other  virulent  type,  yet  so  much 
self-denial  in  loss  of  lives,  not  to  speak  of  money ! 

If  the  war  continues  long,  there  will  be  further  sac- 
rifices of  lives ;  scarcity  of  food,  close  of  business, 
increase  of  taxation,  increase  of  already  high  prices 
of  necessaries. 


The  Indian  horizon  seems  darkened.  Is  it  a  pre- 
lude to  a  new  creation  and  the  destruction  of  the  old 
as  predicted  in  our  own  scriptures? 

The  Hindu  philosophy  about  war  is,  when  earth  is 
burdened  with  sin,  God  incarnates  himself  to  lessen  its 
load.  Now  is  an  age  of  materialism  and  gross  sensu- 
alism.   It  flouts  all  ideas  to  live  religion  practically. 

Is  it  then  strange  that  the  earth  should  be  thus  vis- 
ited? 

Whatever  it  may  mean,  the  war  breaks  the  gyves 
which  divide  one  religion  from  another,  levels  the 
social  distinctions  of  ranks,  eliminates  drink  and  lux- 
ury, turns  mind  Godward,  binds  the  interests  of  all 
man  into  a  common  bond.  God  is  the  dispenser  of 
aught,  we  say  evil  or  good,  we  cannot  upset  His  will, 
but  make  our  offer  of  prayer  to  get  out  of  the  trouble 
which  imperils  the  whole  world. 

Sarat  Ch.  Chakravarti. 
Golagliot  Arrau,  India,  May  1,  1917. 


JEWEL-WEED 


Thou  lonely,  dew-wet  mountain  road, 
Traversed  by  toiling  feet  each  day. 

What  rare  enchantment  maketh  thee 
Appear  so  gay? 

Thy  sentinels,  on  either  hand 

Rise  tamarack,  birch  and  balsam-fir, 

O'er  the  familiar  shrubs  that  greet 
The  wayfarer; 

But  here's  a  magic  cometh  new — 
A  joy  to  gladden  thee,  indeed: 

This  passionate  out-flotvering  of 
The  jewel-weed,  • 

That  now,  when  days  are  growing  drear. 
As  summer  dreams  that  she  is  old. 

Hangs  out  a  myriad  pleasure-bells 
Of  mottled  gold ! 

Thine  only,  these,  thou  lonely  road ! 

Tho'  hands  that  take,  and  naught  restore, 
Rob  thee  of  other  treasured  things, 

Thine  these  are,  for 

A  fairy,  cradled  in  each  bloom, 
To  all  who  pass  the  charmed  spot 

Whispers  in  warning: — "Friends,  admire,- 
But  touch  me  not ! 


"Leave  me  to  blossom  where  I  sprung, 

A  joy  untarnished  shall  I  seem; 
Pluck  me,  and  you  dispel  the  charm 

And.  blur  the  dream !" 

— Florence  Earlc  Coates. 


BOOKS  IN  SUMMER 


''A  world  of  books  amid  a  world  of  green, 
Sweet  song  without,  sweet  song  again  within  ; 
Flowers  in  the  garden,  in  the  folios,  too ; 
O  happy  volumes,  let  me  live  with  you." 

—Exchange 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


A  MAN'S  FIGHT  WITH  A  RIVER. 


"No  series  of  events  in  the  history  of 
Southern  California  is  more  interest- 
ing or  more  dramatic  than  the  creation 
of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  oasis  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  in  the  arid  desert  basin 
of  the  Salton  Sink;  the  partial  trans- 
formation of  this  cultivated  valley  into 
a  great  inland  sea  by  the  furious  in- 
pour  of  a  runaway  river,  the  barring 
out  of  the  flood  by  the  courage  and 
energy  of  a  single  man  and  the  final  de- 
velopment of  the  valley  into  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  areas  in  the  world." 

This  the  opening  paragraph  of  George 
Kennan's  The  Salton  Sea:  An  Account 
of  Harriman's  Fight  with  the  Colorado 
River,  indicates  the  nature  of  the  un- 
usual story  which  he  has  to  tell  in  that 
new  book.  It  is  a  story  of  big  dramatic 
moments  and  one  which  celebrates  a 
deed  of  large  and  lasting  benefits  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Kennan's  narra- 
tive with  further  details  of  its  setting 
is  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  first  chapter  :  "Sixteen  years 
ago  the  region  now  known  as  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  whose  productiveness  now 
rivals  that  of  the  lower  Nile,  was  the 
dried-up  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea.  It 
was  seldom  sprinkled  by  rain ;  it  was 
scorched  by  sunshine  of  almost  equa- 
torial intensity,  and  during  the  summer 
months  its  mirage-haunted  air  was  fre- 
quently heated  to  a  temperature  of  120 
degrees.  The  greater  part  of  it  lay  far 
below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  nearly  all 
of  it  was  destitute  of  water  and  vege- 
tation ;  furious  dust  and  sand  storms 
swept  across  it,  and  it  was  regarded,  by 
all  the  early  explorers  of  the  Southwest, 
as  perhaps  the  dreariest  and  most  for- 
bidding desert  on  the  North  American 
continent.  This  ancient  sea-basin,  which 
thousands  of  years  ago  held  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  is 
now  the  Imperial  Valley — a  vast  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  hothouse, 
which  produces  almost  everything  that 
can  be  grown  in  lower  Egypt,  and  which 
has  recently  been  described  in  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut  as  'potentially  the 
richest  unified  district  in  the  United 
States.' 


"As  recently  as  the  year  1900,  the  Im- 
perial Valley  had  not  a  single  civilized 
inhabitant,  and  not  one  of  its  hot,  arid 
acres  had  ever  been  cultivated.  It  now 
has  a  population  of  more  than  forty 
thousand,  with  churches,  banks,  ice  fac- 
tories, electric  light  plants  and  fine 
school  buildings,  in  half  a  dozen  pros- 
perous towns,  and  its  400,000  acres  of 
cultivated  land  have  produced,  in  the 
last  six  or  eight  years,  crops  to  the  value 
of  at  least  $50,000,000.  The  history  of 
this  fertile  oasis  in  the  Colorado  Desert 
will  forever  be  connected  with  the  name 
of  E.  H.  Harriman.  He  did  not  create 
the  Imperial  Valley,  nor  did  he  develop 
it;  but  he  saved  it  from  ruinous  devas- 
tation at  a  time  when  the  agency  that 
had  created  it'  threatened  capriciously  to 


destroy  it,  and  when  there  was  no  other 
power  in  the  world  that  could  give  it 
protection." 

Mr.  Kennan's  story  is  a  new  one  to 
the  vast  majority  of  people  who  know 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  only  in  a  vague 
way  and  who  know  nothing  of  its  very 
remarkable  history.  These  as  well  as 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  stir- 
ring events  will  be  interested  in  this 
vivid  little  volume. — MacmiUan. 
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THE  SHEPHERD  WHO  STAYED 


There  are  in  Paradise 

Souls  neither  great  nor  wise,  , 

Yet  souls  who  wear  no  less 

The  crown  of  faithfulness. 

My  master  bade  me  watch  the  flock  by  night, 
My  duty  was  to  stay.    I  do  not  know 
What  thing  my  comrades  saw  in  that  great  light, 
I  did  not  heed  the  words  that  bade  them  go. 
I  know  not  were  they  maddened  or  afraid; 
I  only  know  I  stayed. 

The  hillside  seemed  on  fire ;  I  felt  the  sweep 
Of  wings  above  my  head;  I  ran  to  see 
If  any  danger  threatened  these  my  sheep. 
What  though  I  found  them  folded  quietly, 
What  though  my  brother  wept  and  plucked  my  sleeve. 
These  were  not  mine  to  leave. 

Thieves  in  the  wood  and  wolves  upon  the  hill, 
My  duty  was  to  stay.    Strange  though  it  be, 
I  had  no  thought  to  hold  my  mates,  no  wrill 
To  bid  them  wait  and  keep  the  watch  with  me, 
I  had  not  heard  that  summons  they  obeyed; 
I  only  know  I  stayed. 

Perchance  they  will  return  upon  the  dawn 
With  word  of  Bethlehem  and  why  they  went. 
I  only  know  that,  watching  here  alone, 
I  know  a  strange  content. 
I  have  not  failed  that  trust  upon  me  laid, 
I  ask  no  more — I  stayed. 


The  Century. 


—  Theodosia  Garrison. 
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Love  the  day,  and  do  not  leave  the  sky  out  of  your  land- 
cape.  With  our  ear  to  the  south,  v/e  may  hear  the  robin's 
irst  hymn  under  our  windov/.  Salute  the  Ideal  which  is 
he  coming  Actual!  Live  in  that  which  shall  be,  and  you 
rill  transform  that  which  is.  —Emerson. 


An  exchange  contains  a  picture  of  an  innocent  old 
idy  who  did  not  take  to  smoking  until  she  was  sev- 
nty-six.    After  that  she  claimed  that  smoking  made 

new  woman  of  her.  Perhaps  she  is  right.  That  is 
robably  a  safe  age  at  which  to  begin  the  practice. 


William  Marion  Reedy  has  some  wholesome  "Re- 
ections"  in  Reedy's  Mirror  for  July  6th  concerning 
le  East  St.  Louis  slaughter  of  innocent  negroes.  He 
lys,  "We  profess  to  be  shocked  by  atrocities  in  Bel- 
ium.  We  have  our  own  'Huns,'  only  they  are  un- 
rganized."  .  .  .  "Then  the  Illinois  militia  made  its 
ppearance  and — did  absolutely  nothing."  .  .  .  "The 
lire  in  short  is  justice  for  the  negro — for  all  men."  .  .  . 
We  will  not  get  rid  of  labor  troubles  by  getting  rid 
f  the  'nigger.'  .  .  .  Give  the  worker,  white  or  black, 
le  opportunity  to  work  and  to  secure  the  full  reward 
f  his  labor  and  he  will  be  too  busy  and  happy  to  go 
looting  up  his  brother  man." 


Rev.  Robert  Whitaker,  pastor  of  the  Independent 
irst  Baptist  Church  of  Los  Gatos  in  The  Evening 
'ews  of  San  Jose,  Gal.,  protested  to  the  President 
f  the  United  States  against  the  injustice  of  "The 
ascription  act  that  exempts  ministers  and  even  theo- 
igical  students  while  it  proposes  to  force  into  the 
:rvice  a  multitude  of  young  men  who  abhor  it  and 
re  conscientiously  opposed  to  it,"  while  many  of 
ife  ministers  and  theological  students  exempted  are 
:tive  supporters  of  the  war.  Unity  agrees  with  the 
ev.  Mr.  Whitaker.  The  non-ecclesiastical  democ- 
Lcy  of  the  United  States  comes  dangerously  near 
)pying  the  vicious  custom  of  the  monarchial  pow- 
■s  that  assume  control  of  the  religious  convictions 
id  organizations  of  men. 


The  Congressional  Record  for  June  20th  contains 
i^enty-four  pages  in  fine  type  amounting  to  several 
mdred  contributions  from  men  high  in  the  confi- 
mce  of  the  country;  governors  of  states,  heads  of 


universities,  professors  and  publicists,  expressing  their 
opinion  concerning  the  desirability  of  eliminating 
whiskey,  many  of  them  adding  beer,  from  the  side- 
boards of  the  nation  during  war  time.  It  must  have 
been  a  long  time  since  there  was  such  an  exhibition 
of"  enlightened  and  expert  opinion  open  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress  as  this  offered  by  the  Hon,. 
Charles  H.  Randall  of  California.  The  testimony 
would  seem  to  be  overwhelming  and  the  only  question 
that  will  not  down  is  that  which  says,  "as  a  war 
measure."  Why  not  join  with  David  R.  Forgan, 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago,  and 
say,  "I  am  in  favor  of  national  prohibition  during 
the  war  and  forever  after." 


A  "Reverend"  in  good  and  regular  standing  sent 
the  following  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  peace  workers : 

Gentlemen :     I  have  no  use  for  a  coward  or  a  pacifist. 
Yours, 


We  would  suggest  that  there  may  be  use  for  a  dic- 
tionary in  this  minister's  study,  possibly  for  a  simple 
handbook  on  manners,  for  manners  are  minor  morals. 
There  is  something  allied  to  intellectual  if  not  moral 
confusion  that  confounds  a  pacifist  with  a  coward. 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  there  was  a  crucifixion 
on  Mount  Calvary.  The  chief  actor  was  a  pacifist,  he 
refused  to  fight  for  his  rights.  Was  he  a  coward  or 
allied  to  cowards?  Perhaps  the  preacher  in  question 
has  thought  of  all  this.  At  any  rate,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  we  venture  to  thank  hmi  for  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  note.  • 


Horace  Traubel  in  the  Conservator  for  July  weaves 
a  confession  at  some  length:  "Maybe  I  ought  to  be 
down  in  the  mouth,  but  I'm  not."  He  knows  that 
things  seem  to  be  against  him.  He  realizes  that 
"There  is  no  use  trying  to  contend  against  so  over- 
whelming a  force,"  but  he  is  not  "down  in  the  mouth." 
He  says,  "You  might  as  well  quarrel  with  the  sun 
for  not  shining  just  right  as  to  quarrel  with  the  social 
order  for  not  being  planned  just  right.  .  .  .  Make  the 
best  of  a  bad  world.    If  the  world  still  has  a  few 

sharp  comers,  don't  turn  them  too  suddenly  

Whatever  you  do,  don't  suggest  polishing  down  the 
corners.  .  .  .  Why  should  I  now  of  all  times  take 
to  flight?"  Unity  joins  the  cheerful  band  for  which 
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our  exchange  writes  this  chant.  There  is  nothing  to 
justify  discouragement  because  it  is  dark  and  gloomy 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Listen  to  the  solitary 
whippoorwill  who  has  already  struck  the  note  of  the 
morning.  Very  soon  the  thrushes  will  come  in  with 
their  orchestra  of  flutes,  and  by  sunrise  all  the  hens 
in  the  barnyard  will  begin  their  cackle.  There  is  no 
ground  for  being  discouraged. 


The  meadows  glow  with  their  burden  of  clover, 
alfalfa  and  timothy.  There  will  be  a  great  hay  har- 
vest this  season.  The  rye,  barley  and  oats  are  delight- 
ing the  harvesters,  the  corn,  yielding  to  the  burst 
of  creative  sunlight  that  came  with  July,  is  growing 
so  fast  that  the  farmer's  phrase  is  almost  a  demon- 
strable fact,  "You  can  almost  hear  it  grow."  The 
cows  are  rejoicing  in  ample  pasturage  and  in  return 
yield  a  generous  flow  of  milk.  Farmers  are  busy, 
prosperous  and  happy.  The  roads  are  being  miproved, 
automobiles  fill  the  streets  at  country  railways  sta- 
tions, horses  and  buggies  going  to  town  are  growing 
so  scarce  that  they  threaten  to  become  curiosities. 
These  are  the  facts  that  beset  the  hillside  sanctum 
into  which  the  Editor  of  Unity  has  retired,  and  still 
alas !  the  sunlight  is  darkened  and  the  summer  joys 
are  blighted  by  the  awful  overhanging  clouds  that 
gather  over  the  "conscription  list."  Unity  shares  the 
heartache  with  one  of  America's  sweetest  singers  who 
in  a  private  letter  writes  us :  "I  could  hardly  sleep 
last  night  for  thinking  of  the  terrible  suffering  that 
human  beings  are  inflicting  on  each  other,  and  of  all 
the  boys  who  had  found  their  number  called  in  the 
draft.  Heavens,  that  we  should  have  come  to  this 
after  so  many  hundreds  of  years  of  Christianity !" 


The  Case  of  the  Conscientious  Objector 

The  Church  Peace  Union  is  compiling  from  repre- 
sentative clergy  of  many  denominations  throughout 
the  country  a  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  the 
"Rights  of  the  Conscientious  Objector."  In  his  circu- 
lar letter  Mr.  Lynch,  the  Secretary,  says,  "It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  know  the  minds 
of  a  large  number  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
country  on  this  subject.  There  has  been  a  very  hearty 
response  to  our  inquiry,  but  we  would  greatly  like 
to  have  your  frank  thought  in  the  matter." 

The  question  propounded  by  Dr.  Lynch  is  the  one 
that  comes  to  the  Editor  of  Unity  from  many  sources. 
It  is  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
thoughtful  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  these  sol- 
emn days.  So  we  try  once  more  to  put  Unity  on 
record. 


1.    From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Government.  The 
government  has  already  recognized  the  " Conscientious  | 
Objector."    Both  President  and  Congress  have  made 
provision  to  respect  the  traditions  and  convictions  of  ( 
the  non-militant  religious  confessions.    And  then,  by'|; 
some  kind  of  subtle,  inward  connection,  the  governVji 
ment  has  assumed  that  there  is  something  in  the  min-^ 
isterial  calling,  even  in  the  embryonic  stages  of  the 
divinity  student,  that  justifies  exemption  from  the 
draft.    Certainly    neither    President    nor  Congress 
would  for  one  moment  admit  that  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lation or  church  creed  is  the  final  arbiter  to  the  con- 
science of  men  and  women. 

It  was  "opened"  to  George  Fox  that  war  was  wrong 
the  "Inner  Light"  revealed  to  him  war's  atrocities  anc 
the  "Inner  Voice"  spoke  the  authoritative  word  oi 
condemnation.  Is  the  government,  as  represented  b} 
President  and  Congress,  prepared  to  assume  for  one 
moment  that  the  "Inner  Light"  has  ceased  to  illumim 
other  souls  outside  of  the  Quaker  persuasion,  ever 
as  George  Fox  was  illuminated  ?  Is  the  "Inner  Voice' 
to  be  heard  or  heard  to  be  respected  only  on  behall 
of  those  who  can  prove  their  outward  church  affiH 
ation  with  the  Quakers,  Second  Adventists  and  a  fev 
other  minor  sects?  Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  I 
is  the  fundamental  postulate  of  Democracy,  to  sa.] 
nothing  of  Christianity  or  the  religiously  sane,  tha 
no  man  can  go  behind  his  conscience ;  it  is  not  infal 
lible  but  it  is  the  best  guide  available. 

Our  Republic  is  a  child  of  conscientious  objectors 
Democracy  assumes  the  supremacy  of  conscience 
Channing  enunciated  a  great  political  principle,  a 
well  as  a  high  religious  formula,  when  he  said,  "Th 
sense  of  ought  within  is  the  highest  gift  of  God  t 
man."  The  hero  of  Calvary  was  a  conscientious  ob 
jector.  The  martyrs  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  th 
Roman  Arena,  Cromwell  and  his  Roundheads,  th 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips 
Charles  Sumner  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  "con 
scientious  objectors."  Their  objections,  all  of  then 
were  against  outside  dictation,  against  the  power  o 
law  or  convention  to  overrule  the  "Voice  from  within, 
and  all  of  them  were  ready  to  pay  the  extreme  pen 
alty  required  of  conscientious  objection,  even  as  th 
Nazarene  did  on  Calvary. 

If  the  conscientious  objector  today  is  persuaded  the 
the  command  of  the  Decalogue  which  says,  "The 
shalt  not  kill"  is  binding  upon  his  conscience,  to  hit 
there  is  no  higher  court  of  appeal.  If  he  interprets  th 
gospel  message  in  terms  of  love,  if  the  command,  "P« 
ter  put  up  thy  sword  !"  is  to  him  definite  and  authoritc 
tive,  can  the  government  release  him  by  act  of  Cor; 
gress?  If  he  has  accepted  the  leadership,  aye,  thj  ^ 
Saviorship  of  the  Nazarene,  the  Supreme  Pacifisj 
and  if  by  subsequent  studies  of  history  and  con'  I 
munion  with  his  own  soul,  he  objects  to  war  in  all  ii  < 
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:orms  as  opposed  to  the  fundamental  requirements 
)f  the  moral  law,  what  right  has  the  government  to 
:ommand  him  to  suspend  the  moral  law  as  he  under- 
itands  it? 

What  is  the  government  to  do  with  such  a  "con- 
icientious  objector"?  It  can  force  a  gun  into  the 
lands  of  such  an  one,  perhaps  compel  him  to  take 
lis  place  on  the  battle  line,  but  it  cannot  compel  him 
0  pull  the  trigger  or  to  thrust  the  bayonet.  Such  a 
■ecruit  secured  by  compulsion  is  at  the  cost  of  de- 
nocracy,  of  philosophic  consistency,  ethical  integrity 
,nd  the  abiding  respect  of  the  noble.  But  how  is  the 
government  to  decide?  By  all  the  tests  known  to  law 
ly  which  truth  is  sifted  from  error.  It  becomes  a 
[uestion  of  evidence  to  be  sifted  according  to  civil, 
lot  military,  codes.  Let  a  court  of  equity,  and  when 
sked  for  a  jury  of  one's  peers,  decide.  Exemption 
if  the  conscientious  objector  should  not  be  a  conces- 
ion  forced  from'  the  government  but  a  right  gladly 
[ranted.  Happy  is  the  government  that  has  a  body 
if  citizens  with  consciences  sufficiently  alert  to  dare 
ireak  with  the  conventions,  accept  the  ostracism  and 
lay  the  penalty  that  belongs  to  one  who  is  true  to  his 
jod  as  he  understands  the  truth,  though  all  other 
laims  and  amenities  be  set  aside. 

II.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Current  Press. 
)nly  a  superficial  patriotism,  unguided  by  history  or 
y  psychology,  confuses,  as  so  much  of  current  jour- 
alism  does,  the  "conscientious  objector"  with  the 
slacker"  or  the  "coward."  Only  brave  men  dare  to 
:eep  faith  with  conscience  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and 
corn.  The  coward  will  enlist  rather  than  face  the 
neers  of  his  comrades.  The  "slacker,"  to  use  the 
mbiguous  and  ill  favored  word,  will  move  along  lines 
f  least  resistance,  trusting  to  luck  farther  along,  or, 
f  need  be,  to  his  own  precaution  should  the  dire  bat- 
le-field  test  come.  He  will  there  try  to  dodge  the 
ullet.  The  experience  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
itates,  as  of  other  countries,  goes  to  prove  that  the 
oward  is  very  free  with  his  hurrahs  for  the  Colors 
efore  they  are  carried  to  the  firing  line.  The  unil- 
imined  and  consequently  the  unpatriotic  alone  will 
onfuse  the  real  conscientious  objector  with  the  cow- 
rd  and  the  sneak. 

III.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Objector.  His 
rogram  is  comparatively  simple  and  his  duty  plain, 
f  there  are  constitutional  rights  that  protect  him 
rom  conscription  and  compulsory  service  on  foreign 
elds  he  has  the  right  to  appeal  for  his  rights  under 
tie  law.  But  that  right  can  be  tested  by  one  as  well 
s  by  a  thousand  objectors.  The  processes  of  law  are 
eliberate  and  the  decision  must  be  awaited  with  pa- 
ience.  Meanwhile  the  "conscientious  objector"  is  a  law 
biding  member  of  society,  anxious  to  do  his  part  to 
remote  the  interests  and  continue  the  progress  of 


home,  nation  and  the  world.  He  recognizes  that  there 
are  two  ways  by  which  the  conscientious  man  can  be 
respectful  to  law,  viz. 

1.  To  obey  the  law,  conform  to  its  requirements 
at  any  price  when  these  requirements  run  parallel 
with  his  conscience  and  confirm  his  sense  of  duty,  or 
make  clear  that  which  was  before  obscure. 

2.  Accept  the  penalty  implied  when  the  require- 
ments do  not  run  parallel  with  his  conscience.  Let 
those  in  power  decide.  If  the  penalty  be  obloquy,  im- 
prisonment, starvation,  disease  or  death,  it  is  for  him 
to  accept  but  never  to  resist.  He  must  pay  the  penalty 
that  goes  with  high  conviction.  He  must  practice  what 
he  preaches. 

The  conscientious  objector  must  search  himself  with 
relentless  impartiality,  analyze  his  soul  with  the  sin- 
cerity that  belongs  to  the  gallows,  gibbet  and  the  cross, 
and  he  must  be  willing  to  be  searched  by  all  the  tests 
of  outward  law  as  instituted  by  the  proceedings  of 
courts  and  juries  and  then  abide  by  the  decision. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  assumed 
an  awful  responsibility  when  it  has  set  the  machinery 
at  work  which  will  snatch  unnumbered  thousands  of 
its  most  prominent  citizens,  its  hopeful  youths,  from 
their  chosen  vocations,  from  home  environment  and 
civic  obligations  in  order  to  send  them  across  the  seas 
to  suffer  and  to  die  for  an  assumed  democracy,  still 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  kings  and  surrounded 
with  the  subtle  forces  of  aristocracy,  plutocracy  and 
lordly  pretentions.  This  awful  responsibility  it  has 
assumed,  let  us  hope,  with  an  adequate  sense  of  its 
solemnity  and  the  far  reaching  character  of  the  issues. 

But  if  beyond  all  those  interests  it  should  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  the  soul  of  a  "single  conscientious 
objector"  who  takes  his  orders  from  within,  one  who 
has  committed  his  life  to  God,  his  Christ  and 
to  his  conscience,  it  has  taken  the  step  that  allies  it 
to  the  damning  tyrannies  of  history,  the  blighting  com- 
promises that  first  bring  strife,  then  decay  and  death. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  present  Congress,  with  all  its 
perplexities,  and  the  historically  trained  President,  will 
dare  take  this  reactionary  step  that  conforms  to  me- 
dieval practice  and  monarchical  statesmanship,  rather 
than  to  the  democracy  which  has  placed  the  United 
States  where  it  now  is  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization. 
It  is  the  hope  of  humanity. 

We  recognize  the  perplexity  and  have  anticipated 
it  from  the  first.  We  realize  that  the  situation  has  not 
yet  been  fairly  met,  much  less  adequately  solved. 

Here  is  a  typical  case.  What  is  the  government 
going  to  do  with  this  young  man,  who  doubtless 
speaks  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  more,  when 
he  says, 

I  will  not  take  part  in  the  killing  of  any  human  being  so 
long  as  I  have  my  judgment  and  my  will.  They  may  im- 
prison me,  starve  me,  hang  me  or  shoot  me  if  they  will, 
but  I  will  not  attempt  to  kill !    This  is  my  clear  duty  as  it 
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has  been  taught  me  in  home,  Sunday  School  and  Church 
from  my  youth  up.  And  all  this  teaching  is  reinforced  by 
my  own  study,  observation  and  reflection." 

Bright  is  the  future  of  the  nation  that  has  reared 

such  young  men.    Its  perpetuity  is  dependent  upon 

the  number  of  such  citizens.     They  constitute  the 

"pillars  of  society." 

Once  more  we  ask,  What  is  the  government  to  do 
with  such  youths? 


The  Free  Religious  Association 


We  take  pleasure  in  reprinting  this  week  an  address 
by  John  Haynes  Holmes  on  "The  Religion  of  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore,"  not  only  because  it  is  a  timely  dis- 
cussion of  a  phase  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  in 
our  day  which  is  in  great  clanger  of  being  crowded 
aside  and  overlooked  on  account  of  the  boisterous  agi- 
tations now  in  the  foreground  of  American  life,  but 
also  because  of  the  position  of  the  author  as  President 
of  the  F.  R.  A. 

This  address  first  appeared  as  No.  4  in  the  series 
of  leaflets  published  by  the  Free  Religious  Association 
of  America  under  the  title  of  "Messages  for  the 
Times."    No.  1  is  on  "The  Church  and  the  World," 
No.  2  on  "The  International  Mind,"  No.  3,  "Interna- 
tional Peace;  the  Challenge  to  America,"  by  Arthur 
L.  Weatherly.    It  is  hard  to  preserve  the  proper  spir- 
itual perspective  in  these  militant  days,  but  the  chal- 
lenge that  fifty  years  ago  called  the  Free  Religious 
Association  of  America  into  being  is  reiterated  today 
with  increasing  significance.    Many  of  the  theological 
problems  that  then  caused  uneasiness  and  stirred  up 
strife  have  passed  by,  they  have  been  outgrown,  but 
the  sociological,  economic  and  ethical  elements  of  re- 
ligion, always  the  more  fundamental  and  permanent  in 
all  religions,  are  demanding  ^  re-reading  and  a  re- 
interpretation  as  never  before.    "Unity!"  is  the  cry 
everywhere,  it  is  the  live  theme  in  all  conventions  and 
conferences,  it  is  the  inspiration  of  many  editorials 
in  all  religious  journals.    The  Lutherans  are  the  last 
to  sound  the  come-together  cry;  Methodism,  Presby- 
terianism  and  the  Baptists  are  discussing  it ;  all  of 
them  reaching  after  union  within  their  lines.  The 
Great  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica, which  claims  to  represent  thirty  different  denomi- 
nations, is  the  most  spectacular  and  this   far  the 
most  successful  attempt  to  get  together,  but  the  very 
quest  on  all  of  these  lines  speedily  breaks  down  the 
limits  suggested.   At  the  heart  of  each  of  these  move- 
ments there  must  be  an  ominous  sense  of  inadequacy 
and  a  thrilling  glimpse  of  the  still  larger  union.  Of 
course  Luther  is  larger  than  pan-Lutheranism ;  John 
Wesley's  spirit  overrides  the  outermost  rim  of  pan- 
Methodism  and  Presbyterianism  in  its  most  inclusive 
form  is  busy  at  work,  gnawing  away  the  "ism."  The 


biggest  Presbyterians  are  too  big  for  any  Presbyte 
rian  pan-tocracy  and  the  "immersionists"  of  all  shade; 
are  busy  in  trying  to  find  one  another  by  abolishing 
their  Close  Communion  and  their  deep  water  restric 
tions.  The  "union"  they  are  all  after  will  end  ir 
eliminating  the  incidental  elements  of  immersion  iv 
the  interest  of  the  fundamental  affirmations  of  Rogei 
Williams  and  Alexander  CanSpbell ;  the  freedom  oiji 
interpretation  and  the  supremacy  of  ihe  individua  l 
coiiscience.  The  very  "Christianity"  that  the  Feder 
ation  of  Churches  seeks  to  establish  mocks  their  pett} 
boast  of  thirty  denominations.  Christianity  differen 
tiated  from  Judaism,  opposed  to,  or  independent  of 
the  great  prophets  of  Jewry  and  the  sages  of  the 
Pagan  world  promptly  becomes  un-Christian. 

Whatever  road  we  take  in  the  study  of  religion,  be  i 
a  thought  road,  love  road  or  life  road,  lands  us  or 
the  mountain  top  where  the  sympathies  of  religiorij 
grope  for  the  universalities.  Eventually  religion  i; 
only  possible  when  it  is  free  and  freedom  can  only  be 
experienced,  much  less  maintained,  when  it  is  religious 

For  this  reason  we  reproduce  Mr.  Holmes'  study  oi 
the  great  Hindu  poet  and  philosopher  who  is  leading 
so  many  "Christians"  into  the  inner  temple  of  all  re 
ligions. 


REFUGE 


From  my  spirit's  gray  defeat, 
From  my  pulse's  flagging  beat, 
From  my  hopes  that  turned  to  sand 
Sifting  through  my  close-clenched  hand, 
From  my  own  fault's  slavery, 
If  I  can  sing,  I  still  am  free. 

For  with  my  singing  I  can  make 
A  refuge  for  my  spirit's  sake, 
A  house  of  shining  words,  to  be 
My  fragile  immortality. 
From  Poetry.  —Sara  Tcasdale. 


The  whole  world  is  at  war.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  torn  into  scraps  of  paper,  as  Moses  in  the 
old  time  flung  down  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  broke 
them  into  a  thousand  pieces.  But  the  commandment; 
survived,  and  the  beatitudes  shall  likewise  survive 
What  shall  be  wrought  at  last  out  of  the  furnace  oi 
this  fire,  nobody  knows ;  what  purification  of  the 
church,  what  defeat  of  the  devil,  what  uplifting  oi 
the  ideals  of  the  race,  what  manifestation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  nobody  knows.  But  this  we  know,  that 
the  word  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  fulfilled  again,  a; 
in  a  thousand  wars  of  old,  and  out  of  this  evil  shall 
come  good.  Though  victory  today  and  tomorrow  at- 
tend the  armies  of  the  adversary,  and  the  thrones  of 
the  wicked  seem  as  solid  as  the  everlasting  hills, 
"Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness." We  may  wait  long,  but  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  George  Hodges. 

From  "Religion  in  a  World  at  War"  {The  Macniil- 
laii  Company) . 
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The  Religion  of  * 
Rabindranath  Tagore 

An  Address  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York,  President  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  America. 


I  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  such  a  sub- 
ject as  the  religion  of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  first 
citizen  of  India,  knight  of  the  British  Empire,  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  (1913),  without 
reminding  you  at  the  outset  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  which  I  have  assumed.  The  more  I  have  studied 
and  pondered  the  teachings  of  this  great  prophet  of  the 
Eastern  world,  the  more  T  have  become  aware  of 
the  reality  of  these  difificulties  of  which  I  speak;  and 
I  feel  that  I  must  lay  them  before  you,  for  your  sym- 
pathetic consideration,  that  you  may  not  be  too  greatly 
surprised  or  disappointed  at  the  inadequacy  of  my 
interpretation  of  my  theme. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  may  I  remind  you  that 
I  am  speaking  this  morning  of  only  a  single  aspect 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  a  man  who  is  in  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  manifoldness  of  his  in- 
terests and  activities.  This  partial  treatment  of  a  per- 
sonality is  well  nigh  unpardonable  in  the  case  of  any 
distinguished  and  ample  leader  of  human  thought.  It 
is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
For  if  there  is  any  one  idea  or  principle  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  this  teacher's  philosophy,  and  which  he 
imposes  upon  his  disciples  with  absolute  finality,  it  is 
that  of  Unity.  Constantly  does  he  point  out  the  folly 
of  the  western  mind  in  trying  to  find  out  and  com- 
prehend the  truth  of  things,  by  its  favorite  scientific 
method  of  dissection,  isolation,  microscopic  observa- 
tion. Think  of  trying  to  know  a  rose,  for  example,  by 
plucking  it  from  its  stem,  taking  it  into  the  laboratory, 
and  there  carefully  tearing  apart  the  petals  and  submit- 
ting them  to  chemical  analysis  !  Such  a  process  undoubt- 
edly gives  us  the  science  of  Botany,  but  it  certainly  fails 
to  convey  any  knowledge  of  the  rose  as  such.  For 
this,  we  must  go  into  the  garden  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, see  the  rose  opening  to  the  air,  watch  the  sun- 
light glint  upon  its  petals,  look  upon  the  dewdrop 
hiding  like  a  precious  jewel  within  its  calyx,  and  note 
the  gentle  fragrance  with  which  it  bathes  the  atmos- 
phere. The  rose,  in  its  wholeness  alone,  is  the  real 
rose ;  to  divide  it  into  parts  is  at  once  to  destroy  it,  and 
thus  remove  it  from  our  world. 

What  is  true  here  of  one  single  object  like  the  rose, 
is  true  also  of  the  universe.  Unity  is  again  the  talis- 
man. And  yet  the  western  mind  is  interested  not  in 
the  universe,  which  by  its  very  nature  is  a  wholeness 
or  nothing  at  all,  but  in  those  isolated  factors  of  the 
universe  which  it  pleases  to  call  phenomena.  Rend- 
mg  the  universe  apart  into  material  fragments,  as 
Osiris  of  ancient  fable  was  torn  asunder,  it  searches, 
like  another  Isis,  for  the  living  organism  which  it  has 
Itself  destroyed.  Unity  is  the  secret  of  life;  in  the 
whole,  and  not  in  any  of  its  parts,  is  vital  reality  to 
be  discovered.  Tagore  is  at  one  here  with  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  Each-  and  All,  where  he  de- 
clares that 

"All  are  needed  by  each  one; 
 Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone." 
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It  is  this  idea  of  Unity,  as  central  in  Tagore's  thought 
of  personality  as  in  his  thought  of  nature,  which 
makes  so  unsatisfactory  any  attempt  to  isolate  his 
function  as  a  teacher  of  religion  from  the  other  highly 
various  activities  which  have  engaged  his  energies. 
"Tagore,"  says  his  disciple,  Basanta  Komar  Roy,  "is 
a  profound  philosopher,  a  patriotic  leader,  an  histor- 
ical investigator,  a  singer  and  composer,  an  able  editor, 
a  far-sighted  educator,  an  ideal  administrator,  and, 
above  all,  a  poet."  To  understand  him  in  any  one  of 
these  particulars,  without  considering  all  of  them  to- 
gether as  comprising  a  Unity  of  purpose  and  ideal,  is 
of  course  impossible.  Tagore's  work  as  a  poet  is  a 
part  of  his  work  as  a  political  leader  of  the  new  India; 
his  devotion  to  his  school  at  Bolpur  is  an  expression 
of  his  ideas  as  a  philosopher.  To  an  altogether  re- 
markable extent  he  is  a  single  personality.  And  yet, 
from  the  very  limitations  which  are  imposed  upon  me 
at  this  moment,  I  am  forced  to  consider  only  one  as- 
pect of  his  life,  and  to  this  extent  subject  him  to  dis- 
tortion. 

A  second  difficulty,  which  confronts  me  in  this  ad- 
dress, is  that  of  interpreting  in  terms  of  thought  the 
work  of  a  man  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  not  a  sys- 
tematic thinker  at  all,  but  a  poet.  Nobody  can  read 
the  writings  or  listen  to  the  addresses  of  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath without  seeing  upon  the  instant  that  he  is 
interested  not  in  observing  or  teaching  truth,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word,  but  in  singing  the  songs  of 
beauty,  joy  and  eternal  life.  If  we  turn  to  his  writ- 
ings, for  example,  we  find  his  natural  and  therefore 
most  perfect  medium  of  expression  in  the  inimitable 
poetry  of  Gitanjali,  The  Garden,  and  Songs  of  Kahir. 
The  same  qualities  are  manifest,  however,  in  the  book 
of  university  lectures,  called  Sadhana,  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  set  forth  in  systematic  form  the  content 
of  his  philosophical  and  religious  thought.  Even  if 
Tagore  had  never  written  a  single  line  of  poetry  per  se, 
this  book  would  stamp  him  as  primarily  a  poet,  just 
as  the  Essays  of  Emerson  do  the  same  for  the  Con- 
cord sage.  As  we  read  Sadhana,  we  are  first  of  all 
impressed  by  the  sheer  vividness  and  beauty  of  the 
poetic  phrase.  There  is  something  almost  unearthly, 
not  to  say  heavenly,  about  the  radiance  which  streams 
from  the  pages  of  this  book.  When  we  turn  from  the 
expression  to  the  substance  of  thought,  however,  we 
find  ourselves  baffled,  for  we  have  here  not  so  much 
a  statement  of  divine  philosophy  as  an  attempt  at 
meditative  communion  with  the  Unseen.  Tagore  con- 
fesses this  fact  in  his  "Preface,"  where  he  says,  "Per- 
haps it  is  well  for  me  to  explain  that  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  these  papers  published  in  this  book  has  not  been 
philosophically  treated,  nor  has  it  been  approached 
from  the  scholar's  point  of  view.  The  writer  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  family  where  the  texts  of  the 
Upanishads  are  used  in  daily  worship ;  and  he  has 
had  before  him  the  example  of  his  father  who  lived 

his  long  life  in  closest  communion  with  God  

So,  in  these  papers,  it  may  be  hoped,  western  readers 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  touch  with 
the  ancient  spirit  of  India  as  revealed  in  our  sacred 
texts  and  manifested  in  the  life  of  today." 

But  if  this  poetic  quality  is  manifest  in  Tagore's 
writings,  it  is  still  more  manifest  in  his  public  utter- 
ance. Compare  his  mode  of  speech,  for  example, 
with  that  of  a  typical  orator  of  our  own  country,  like 
Charles  William  Eliot.    Both  men  hold  their'  audi- 
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ences  enwrapped.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  EHot,  however, 
we  are  held  by  the  progress  of  the  speaker's  thought, 
as,  point  by  point,  like  a  bricklayer  building  a  wall, 
he  constructs  the  towering  fabric  of  his  ideas.  In 
the  case  of  Tagore,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  held 
not  at  all  by  the  significance  or  order  of  the  argu- 
ments, but  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  their  expression. 
We  listen  to  Tagore  as  one  listens  to  a  singer,  rap- 
tured and  thrilled  by  the  music  of  his  voice  and  the 
poetry  of  his  words.  Indeed,  at  the  climactic  mo- 
ments of  his  addresses,  this  Eastern  seer  becomes  a 
singer.  His  clear,  tenor  voice  rises  in  pitch  and 
throbs  with  intensity,  his  words  become  a  kind  of 
chant  or  rhapsody.  What  is  being  said  in  terms  of 
thought  we  know  not,  we  care  not ;  but  what  is  being 
felt  by  the  speaker,  and  conveyed  to  us  in  terms  of 
feeling,  we  accept  as  a  kind  of  angel  song,  and  yield 
ourselves  gladly  to  its  mystic  spell. 

Tagore,  therefore,  is  not  a  thinker  but  a  poet.  He 
himself  expresses  his  true  function,  when,  in  the  first 
poem  of  Gitanjali,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  "little 
flute  of  a  reed,"  through  which  God  has  "breathed 
melodies  eternally  new."  And  this  is  the  man  whom 
I  am  going  to  try  to  interpret  to  you  this  morning 
as  a  teacher  of  religion !  Can  you  not  see  the  difficulty 
involved?  Is  not  the  task,  indeed,  impossible — just 
as  the  similar  task  in  reference  to  Emerson,  for  ex- 
ample, is  also  impossible?  Tagore  at  any  rate  finds 
it  so.  "I  boasted  among  men,"  he  says  in  Gitanjali, 
"that  I  had  known  you.  They  see  your  pictures  in  all 
works  of  mine.  They  come  and  ask  me,  'Who  is  he?' 
I  know  not  how  to  answer  them.  I  say,  'Indeed,  I 
cannot  tell.'  ...  I  put  my  tales  of  you  into  lasting 
songs.  The  secret  gushes  out  from  my  heart.  They 
come  and  ask  me.  'Tell  me  all  your  meanings.'  I 
know  not  how  to  answer  them.  I  say,  'Ah,  who  knows 
what  they  mean.'  " 

Lastly,  as  a  final  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  ade- 
quate interpretation  of  Tagore's  religious  thought, 
may  I  remind  you,  without  any  particular  enlargement 
upon  the  theme,  that  this  great  teacher  of  India  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  eastern  mind,  and  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  eastern  and  western  minds  is 
greater,  figuratively  speaking,  than  the  distance  be- 
tween New  York  and  Bombay.  I  always  feel  very 
humble  when  I  find  myself  listening  to  a  voice  from 
the  East.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  you, 
but  for  myself  I  must  in  honesty  confess  that  I  never 
listen  to  such  a  voice  without  having  the  unescapable 
impression  that  I  am  being  addressed  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  I  recognize  the  words ;  I  find  the  words  fall- 
ing into  familiar  grammatical  relations  with  one  an- 
other ;  I  see  the  sentences  making  paragraphs  such 
as  I  have  been  acquainted  with  all  my  life.  But  when 
I  try  to  discover  what  these  words,  sentences  and  para- 
graphs mean  in  terms  of  thought,  I  find  myself  caught 
as  in  a  net,  or  lost  as  in  a  fog.  It  is  as  though  I  went 
into  some  great  dining  hall,  and  there  on  every  hand 
saw  vessels  familiar  to  my  sight  and  touch.  I  would 
feel  at  home,  at  least  until  I  raised  the  covers  on  the 
vessels  and  looked  within  to  see  what  they  contained. 
Then  I  would  see  things  strange,  and  feel  myself  upon 
the  instant  in  strange  places.  Personally,  I  have  very 
serious  doubts  of  the  ability  of  a  coarse-grained  Yan- 
kee intellect  like  mine,  to  comprehend  in  any  real  or 
final  way  the  delicate  intangibilities  of  an  Indian  mind, 
like  Tagore's.    Certainly  that  westerner  is  a  bolder 


man  than  I,  who  can  say  with  conviction  that  he  has 
penetrated  the  secret  and  sacred  mysteries  of  eastern 
personality!  .) 

Now  these  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  I  feel  ^ 
to  be  in  the  way  of  any  adequate  interpretation  on  t 
my  part  of  the  religion  of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.  i!l 
Of  the  three  which  I  have  named,  the  last  would  ii 
seem  perhaps  to  be  the  most  serious,  to  the  extent  at  ^ 
least  that  it  is  rooted  in  what  we  are  prone  to  call  | 
"the  nature  of  things."  In  the  case  of  Sir  Rabindra-  \ 
nath,  however,  this  fundamental  difference  between  i 
East  and  West  is  not  only  not  so  serious  a  difficulty  as  ij 
might  at  first  sight  be  imagined,  but  on  the  contrary  is  j 
the  very  clvie  which  we  need  for  entrance  upon  any  i 
vmderstanding,  however  inadequate,  of  what  he  has  'i 
to  give  to  us  as  a  religious  teacher.  For,  however  it 
may  be  with  our  western  understanding  of  the  East,  5 
Tagore  himself  has  achieved  an  understanding  of  the  ij 
West  which  is  nothing  short  of  an  actual  revelation,  ij 
He  is  an-  easterner  of  the  easterners,  as  we  shall  see  '\ 
later  on ;  but  his  comprehension  of  the  significance  • 
as  well  as  the  limitations  of  western  science,  his  reli-  ; 
ance  upon  education  as  a  method  of  social  advance-  i 
ment,  his  sympathy  with  the  farthest  aspirations  of  ; 
modern  womanhood,  his  rigorous  critique  of  what  ] 
he  calls  our  "cult  of  nationalism,"  his  curious  appre-  ; 
ciation  of  such  a  characteristically  American  literary  j 
product  as  Walt  Whitman — all  reveal  a  truly  extraor-  i 
dinary  understanding  of  the  western  mind,  the  west-  \ 
ern  viewpoint,  all  the  good  and  evil  indeed  of  our  '. 
western  civilization.  It  is  just  here,  to  my  mind,  in  i 
this  entrance  of  so  typically  eastern  a  mind  into  the  I 
very  center  of  western  experience  and  western  ideal-  j| 
ism,  that  we  find  the  true  significance  of  Tagore.  If  . 
there  is  anything  permanent  in  his  work  as  a  teacher  i 
and  reformer — and  I  believe  there  is — it  is  to  be  found  ; 
in  this  deliberate  attempt  of  his  to  reconcile  the  appar-  h 
ently  irreconcilable  differences  of  East  and  West,  and  j- 
thus  to  give  a  universal  expression  to  the  spiritual  i 
aspirations  of  mankind.  It  is  here  at  least  that  we  | 
must  begin  our  interpretation  of  Tagore,  whether  we  I 
end  there  or  not.  Therefore  do  I  ask  you  to  consider  \\ 
with  me  for  a  moment,  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  1 
Tagore's  own  thought,  the  nature  of  the  profound  i 
psychological  differences  which  have  so  long  been  bar-  ; 
riers  of  separation  between  Orient  and  Occident. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  Sadhana,  Sir  Rabindranath  ( 
has  an  illuminating  passage  on  the  origins  of  western  i 
and  eastern  civilizations.  In  the  West,  he  says,  civili-  / 
zation  began  in  Greece  and  "was  nurtured  within  city  i 
walls."  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  "when  the  I 
first  Aryan  invaders  appeared  in  India,  it  was  a  vast  \ 
land  of  forests ;"  and  it  was  in  these  forests,  close  | 
to  the  ground,  beneath  the  shadows  of  great  trees,  ' 
"surrounded  by  the  vast  life  of  nature  .  .  .  that  (In-  i 
dian)  civilization  had  its  birth." 

Now  right  here,  in  this  accidental  relationship  to 
nature,  suggests  Tagore,  began  the  separation  of  the  i 
western  from  the  eastern  mind ;  and  upon  this  rela-  I 
tionship,  as  upon  a  foundation  of  reality,  were  reared  ' 
the  later  differences  which  have  become  so  manifest. 
The  western  mind,  looking  out  upon  a  world  which  j  ' 
is  separated  from  it  and  therefore  alien,  becomes  !  i 
eager  to  know  something  about  its  secrets,  and  there-  ,  : 
fores  enters  upon  those  activities  of  exploration  and  i  i 
investigation  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  j  I 
history  of  western  life.    The  eastern  mind,  on  the  j  ] 
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)ther  hand,  finding  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
vhich  serves  its  needs,  seeks  not  to  know  what  is  hid- 
ien,  but  only  to  enjoy  in  quietness  and  peace  what 
s  so  freely  given.    The  western  mind,  starting  forth 

0  explore  and  examine  an  alien  world,  soon  comes  to 
he  point  of  desiring  to  subdue  this  world  to  its  pur- 
)Oses,  and  remake  it  to  match  its  needs.  The  eastern 
nind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  satisfied  to  acquiesce  in 
lature,  to  take  what  she  has  to  give,  be  it  good  or  evil, 
vith  the  result  that  a  kind  of  fatalism  has  fallen  upon 
he  eastern  world  like  a  magician's  spell.  Again,  as 
inother  stage  of  development,  the  western  mind,  as  a 
onsequence  of  its  passion  for  knoweldge  and  con- 
[uest,  becomes  intensely  active,  and  moulds  a  life 
vhich  is  supremely  one  of  creative  activity  in  the  outer 
vorld.  The  eastern  mind,  by  way  of  contrast,  in  sat- 
sfaction  of  a  need  for  action  which  the  outer  world 
loes  not  satisfy,  turns  in  upon  itself  and  becomes  pre- 
lominantly  meditative.  Ethical  differences  between 
Vest  and  East  now  begin  to  make  their  appearance, 
"hus  the  western  mind  becomes  more  and  more  ob- 
essed  with  the  lust  of  possession;  it  wants  to  acquire, 
ccumulate,  hold,  use  for  itself,  the  riches  which  it 
inds  so  abundantly  in  the  natural  world.  To  all  this, 
n  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  mind  is  contemptu- 
usly  indifferent.  This  mind  seeks  not  possession  of 
he  world  without,  but  realization  of  the  world  within, 
lence  the  seer,  the  mystic,  the  monk,  takes  that  place 
f  supreme  veneration  in  the  eastern  world  which  is 
eld  in  our  western  world  by  the  soldier,  the  states- 
lan,  or  the  merchant. 

This  whole  problem  of  diflference  can  best  be  summed 
p  in  a  single,  historical  generalization,  and  a  single 
hilosophical  affirmation.  From  the  standpoint  of  his- 
Dry,  we  note  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  East  has 
ever  produced  so  much  as  one  distinguished  scientist, 
r  contributed  to  the  race  so  much  as  one  original 
cientific  theory  or  application  of  scientific  theory.  The 
Vest,  on  the  other  hand,  has  produced  not  one  su- 
reme  religious  prophet,  or  one  original  type  of  re- 
gion. The  world-religions,  as  we  know  them  in  hu- 
lan  annals  —  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Judaism, 
ihristianity,  Mohammedanism — are  all  of  them  east- 
rn  not  only  in  their  origin,  but  in  their  essential 
enius.  From  the  standpoint  of  philosophy,  we  note 
le^  fact  that  the  West  is  predominantly  materialistic 

1  its  ideas,  desires  and  activities,  while  the  East  is 
redominantly_  spiritual.  The  contrast  between  the 
German  scientist,  evolving  in  his  laboratory  some  new 
idustrial  process  which  will  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
'orld  a  thousand-fold,  and  the  Indian  yogi,  completely 
bsorbed  with  his  spiritual  exercises,  is  something  of 
le  picture  that  we  need  to  embody  this  fact  of  psy- 
lological  diversity,  and  its  significance  in  the  history 
f  mankind. 

Now  between  two  such  widely  separated  attitudes  as 
lese,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  recon- 
liation  or  harmony.  Rudyard  Kipling  apparently 
3oke  the  inevitable  word  when  he  wrote  that  "East 

East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
leet."  And  yet,  when  this  familiar  phrase  was  quoted 
)me  years  ago  at  a  dinner  in  London,  given  in  honor 
f  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  he  instantly  caught  up 
le  challenge  and  gave  it  as  his  conviction  that,  while 

is  true  that  "East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,"  yet 
the  twain"  are  as  surely  destined  to  meet  as  the  east 
^d  west  of  our  horizon  when  carried  on  and  on  into 


the  unbounded  reaches  of  the  infinite.  To  find  this 
meeting-place,  at  any  rate,  would  seem  to  be  the  task 
to  which  Tagore  has  deliberately  set  himself.  All  the 
variety  of  his  poetic  and  prophetic  genius  has  been 
dedicated  to  this  great  task  of  reconciliation.  That 
in  the  end  his  work  is  something  more  than  this,  will 
become  evident,  I  trust,  as  we  proceed.  But  it  is  here 
that  it  assumes  its  first  significance,  and  here,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  find  our  way  of  entrance  into  the 
secrets  of  his  thought. 

In  his  endeavor  to  bring  the  best  of  East  and  West 
together,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  always  an  easterner 
of  easterners,  starts  out  with  the  characteristically 
oriental  declaration  that  man  is  fundamentally  a  spirit- 
ual being,  and  is  charged  in  this  life  with  the  great 
business  of  finding  his  own  soul.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  proposition  that  "man  is  a  spirit" ; 
such  a  fact,  he  says,  transcends  demonstration.  It  is  a 
matter  of  inward  realization,  as  indubitable  and  there- 
fore as  far  beyond  the  need  of  proof,  as  our  conscious- 
ness of  individual  existence  in  the  world.  To  realize 
this  spirituality,  to  find  our  souls,  as  Tagore  puts  it, 
this  is  our  appointed  task.  "Man  is  here  to  find  him- 
self," says  Sir  Rabindranath  in  Sadhana.  "Man's 
history  is  the  history  of  his  journey  to  the  unknown 
in  quest  of  the  realization  of  his  immortal  self — his 
soul." 

In  this  affirmation,  Tagore  accepts  the  eastern,  and 
eschews  the  western,  mind.  "Man  is  abroad  to  satisfy 
needs  which  are  more  than  food  and  clothing,"  is  his 
initial  defiance  of  the  Occident.  In  the  very  next  step 
in  the  progress  of  his  thought,  however,  he  turns  flatly 
away  from  the  East,  and  adopts  a  characteristically 
western  point  of  view.  For  the  East,  he  says,  in  the 
quest  of  the  soul,  has  done  the  fatal  thing  of  seeking 
spiritual  realization  in  the  inner  world  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  outer.  The  eastern  mind  has  retired  within 
itself,  and  made  fast  the  door  against  nature  and  man- 
kind. Thereby  has  it  deliberately  shut  itself  off  from 
all  possibility  of  the  best  fulfillment  of  its  ideal  pur- 
poses, excluded  itself  from  the  very  place  where  the 
soul  has  its  true  abode  and  is  therefore  to  be  found. 
In  following  this  pathway  of  introspection  and  mystic 
quietude,  the  eastern  mind  has  forgotten,  or  failed  to 
see  at  all,  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  says  Tagore, 
it  has  neglected  the  great  fact  that  "it  is  the  very 
characteristic  of  life  that  it  is  not  complete  within  it- 
self ;  it  must  come  out.  Its  truth  is  in  the  commerce 
of  the  inside  and  the  outside.  In  order  to  five,  the 
body  must  maintain  its  various  relations  with  the  out- 
side light  and  air — not  only  to  gain  life-force,  but  also 
to  manifest  it.  .  .  .  The  same  with  the  soul.  It 
cannot  live  on  its  own  internal  feelings  and  imagin- 
ings. It  is  ever  in  need  of  external  objects ;  not  only 
to  feed  its  inner  consciousness,  but  to  apply  itself  in 
action,  not  only  to  receive  but  to  give."  The  second 
fact,  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  introspective  eastern 
mind,  is  that  the  very  essence  of  life  is  action,  move- 
ment, progress,  creation,  expenditure,  use — that  the 
synonym  of  death  is  inaction,  stagnation,  hoarding. 
How  beautifully  does  Tagore  illustrate  this  fact  in  the 
figure  of  the  river,  which  is  a  river  only  as  it  continues 
to  flow,  and  thus  to  carry  away  "obstructions  and  dead 
accumulations."  Still  more  striking  is  his  picture  of 
life  under  the  image  of  a  lamp.  "The  lamp,"  he  says, 
in  Sadhana,  "contains  its  oil,  which  it  holds  securely 
in  its  close  grasp  and  guards  from  the  least  loss.  Thus 
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it  is  separate  from  all  other  objects  around  it,  and 
is  miserly.  But  when  lighted,  it  finds  its  meaning  at 
once;  its  relation  with  all  things  far  and  near  is  estab- 
lished, and  it  freely  sacrifices  its  fount  of  oil  to  feed  the 
flame." 

Life,  therefore,  in  terms  of  self-realization,  means 
relations  with  the  outer  world — activity,  service,  sacri- 
fice, in  this  world.  To  find  one's  soul  is  not  to  save 
oneself  inwardly,  like  a  lamp  its  oil,  but  to  give  oneself 
outwardly,  like  a  lamp  its  flame.  It  seems  extraordi- 
nary, almost  incredible,  to  find  an  easterner  thus  pro- 
claiming the  western  'gospel  of  social  action,  life  in 
the  outer  world,  finding  one's  s6ul  by  losing  it.  And 
yet  Rabindranath  Tagore,  like  Jesus  before  him, 
teaches  exactly  this  principle,  and  thus  reveals  the 
possibility  of  bringing  together  into  one  universal  syn- 
thesis the  diametrically  opposed  viewpoints  of  Orient 
and  Occident. 

"Realization  through  action" — this  is  the  second  step 
in  the  unfolding  of  Tagore's  religious  thought.  But 
what  does  he  mean  by  "action"  ?  In  what  sense  are  we 
to  invade  the  outer  world  and  seek  therein  the  dis- 
covery and  possession  of  our  souls? 

It  is  in  answer  to  this  fundamental  question  that  Sir 
Rabindranath  breaks  as  radically  with  the  western 
mind,  as  he  has  already  broken  with  the  eastern  mind 
on  the  matter  of  inward  contemplation  or  quietude. 
Action  is  the  desideratum,  is  his  word  ;  in  no  other  way 
can  we  find  our  souls  than  by  seeking  perpetual  con- 
tact with  nature  and  with  man.  But  this  action,  this 
contact,  must  be  fulfilled  in  a  spirit  and  with  a  pur- 
pose as  far  separated  from  that  manifested  by  the 
West  as  the  north  pole  is  distant  from  the  south.  The 
West  seeks  action  along  the  lines  of  conquest,  posses- 
sion, acquisition,  accumulation.  It  plunges  into  the 
world  with  the  sole  idea  of  plunder  and  enrichment. 
It  seeks  contact  with  mankind,  with  no  higher  or  bet- 
ter object  than  that  of  exploitation  and  power.  The 
western  mind  interprets  action  in  terms  of  lust,  greed, 
opulence,  ambition,  rule,  wealth,  fame.  The  western 
mind  is  hungry,  and  must  be  fed ;  it  is  lustful,  and 
must  be  satisfied  ;  it  is  empty,  and  must  be  filled.  Eager 
to  gain  and  not  to  give,  to  acquire  and  not  to  serve,  to 
plunder  others  and  thereby  enrich  itself,  it  misses 
the  very  treasure  which  it  is  seeking;  or,  if  it  finds  it, 
buries  it  beneath  the  rubbish  of  its  accumulations,  or 
destroys  it  utterly  by  the  violence  of  its  capricious  pas- 
sions. 

It  is  here,  on  this  point  of  the  base  greed  and  sordid 
materialism  of  western  action,  that  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore becomes  as  a  veritable  Jeremiah  calling  down 
woes  upon  our  sinful  generation.  There  is  something 
terrible,  not  to  say  sublime,  in  the  wrath  of  this  gentle 
seer  as  he  looks  upon  our  western  world  and  points 
out  the  atrocious  abominations  of  its  life.  Here  we 
are,  in  our  individual  lives,  seeking  that  freedom  which 
is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  spiritual  fulfillment,  and  we 
are  so  gross  in  our  idea  of  how  to  treat  the  world  and 
our  fellowmen  that,  in  our  very  quest  of  freedom,  we 
enslave  ourselves  to  money,  luxury,  ambition — -toil 
which  brings  no  reward,  activity  which  finds  no  peace. 
Here  is  nature,  full  of  beauty  for  our  admiration,  and 
we  plunder  it ;  only  to  find  ourselves  the  slaves  of  the 
booty  we  pile  up  and  must  therefore  protect  from 
the  lust  of  others.  Here  are  our  fellowmen,  full  of 
goodness  for  our  love,  and  we  exploit  them,  rob  them, 
abuse  them,  kill  them  ;  only  to  find  ourselves  linked 


with  a  "body  of  death"  which  poisons  the  very  lift 
we  have  tried  thus  foolishly  to  foster.  And  what  v. 
true  of  individuals,  is  even  more  true  of  these  group; 
of  individuals  termed  nations.  How  have  the  nation: 
sought  security  in  armaments,  happiness  in  wealth  an( 
trade  and  imperialistic  power,  the  higher  life  in  th( 
greater  force  of  rule  and  conquest — only  to  live  ii 
fear,  suspicion,  and  hatred,  and  in  the  end  to  brinj 
upon  themselves  the  hopeless  ruin  of  the  Great  War 
What  wonder  that  Tagore  is  a  socialist,  for  the  essena 
of  capitalism  is  the  very  selfishness  which  he  finds  t( 
be  the  foe  of  all  true  "realization  through  action' 
What  wonder  that  Tagore  is  a  pacifist,  for  the  esseno 
of  existing  international  relations  is  the  very  lust 
deceit  and  pride  which  are  as  oil  hoarded  and  unlit 
and  therefore  hidden  in  cold,  darkness  and  decay!  Ta 
gore's  whole  view  of  western  civilization  is  summed  u] 
in  the  thirty-first  poem  of  Gitaiijali — and  what  an  in 
dictment  of  all  our  western  pride  it  is ! — which  I  quob 
in  part : 

"  'Prisoner,  tell  me,  who  was  it  that  wrought  thi 
unbreakable  chain?' 

"  'It  was  r  said  the  prisoner,  'who  forged  this  chaii 
very  carefully.  I  thought  I  could  outdo  everybody  ii 
the  world  in  wealth  and  power.  I  thought  my  invin 
cible  power  would  hold  the  world  captive,  leaving  ni 
in  a  freedom  undisturbed.  Thus  night  and  day 
worked  at  the  chain  with  huge  fires  and  cruel  hart 
strokes.  When  at  last  the  work  was  done  and  th 
links  were  complete  and  unbreakable,  I  found  that  i 
held  me  in  its  grip.'  " 

Yes ! — action  is  the  secret  of  realization,  but  not  th 
selfish  action  of  the  West.  Realization  means  free 
dom,  like  the  flight  of  a  bird — and  this  is  slaverj 
Realization  means  joy,  like  the  lilt  of  a  song — and  thi 
is  fear.  Realization  means  beauty,  like  the  flashin 
leap  of  a  fish  from  the  Ganges* — and  this  is  uglinesf 
Realization  means  life,  like  love — and  this  is  deattji 
Love! — -this  is  the  magic  word  If  we  are  to  find  ou 
souls,  we  must  indeed  "come  out."  But  this  invasio 
of  the  outer  world  must  be  like  a  band  of  pilgrims,  nc 
like  a  conquering  army.  We  must  "come  out"  not  t 
get  but  to  give,  not  to  subdue  but  to  serve,  not  to  hoar 
but  to  spend.  We  must  love — that  is  all ! — love  th 
stars,  the  sea,  the  grass ;  love  the  child,  the  mother,  tb 
aged  man.  Love  is  the  law  of  life,  the  road  to  free 
dom,  the  pathway  to  God.  For  lo !  as  we  love,  w 
find  that  what  we  love  is  of  like  nature  with  our 
selves.  In  the  sun  and  the  stars,  in  the  fragrant  ros 
and  the  singing  bird,  in  "the  poorest,  and  lowliest,  an 
lost"  of  our  fellowmen,  we  find  our  brethren,  ou 
spiritual  kin,  our  own  souls.  A  common  life,  reveale' 
and  quickened  by  our  love,  is  seen  in  them  all.  W 
become  one  with  them,  and  they  with  us.  We  find  ou 
souls.  This  higher,  better,  nobler  self,  unknown  be 
fore,  is  discovered  and  laid  hold  on.  The  task  oi 
self-realization  is  done.  We  have  lived,  reached  ou 
goal,  joined  hands  and  heart  with  God ! 

Now  it  is  in  this  great  message  of  (1)  self-realizai 
tion,  through  (2)  social  action,  in  (3)  the  spirit  o' 
love,  that  we  find  the  reconciliation  of  East  and  Wes 
attempted  by  Tagore.  It  is  in  this  also  that  we  finit 
the  content  of  his  religious  thought,  the  essence  of  hi 
religion.    Three  points  are  here  noteworthy. 

(1)    In  the  first  place,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  likj 


*See  Sadhana,  page  110. 
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every  great  religious  prophet  the  world  has  seen,  pro- 
claims the  reality  of  God,  the  universal  presence  of 
God,  the  life  of  nature  and  of  man  in  God.  Unity 
is  here  the  great  word.  One  life  is  in  all  and  through 
all  and  over  all;  and  this  one  life  is  the  divine  life,  the 
infinite,  the  eternal,  God!  "The  same  stream  of  life 
that  runs  through  my  veins  night  and  day  runs  through 
the  world  and  dances  in  rhythmic  measure.  It  is  the 
same  life  that  shoots  in  joy.  through  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  numberless  blades  of  grass  and  breaks  into 
tumultuous  waves  of  leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  the 
same  life  that  is  rocked  in  the  ocean  cradle  of  birth 
and  death,  in  ebb  and  flow."  Tagore  gives  little  sug- 
gestion of  personality  in  his  conception  of  God.  He 
speaks  rarely,  if  at  all,  of  the  Father.  But  so  near, 
so  real,  so  living,  is  this  God,  that  he  becomes  to  us  as 
a  presence  everywhere  seen  and  understood  and  loved. 
In  sun  and  dust-grain,  in  bird  and  fish,  in  work-shop 
and  tool,  in  home  and  wife  and  child,  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  heart — here  is  God,  a-near  and  far,  sub- 
lime and  humble,  to  be  adored  and  loved  and  served. 
"Thou  art  the  sky,  and  thou  art  the  nest  as  well." 

(2)  Secondly,  Tagore,  like  every  supreme  prophet 
of  God,  proclaims  the  gospel  of  religion  applied,  of 
social  action,  of  God  realized  in  the  world  of  life. 
Not  in  meditation,  or  lonely  prayer,  or  secret  quietude, 
or  remote  asceticism,  is  religion  rightly  to  be  expressed. 
But  out  in  the  world,  down  in  the  slums,  amid  the 
dust  and  heat  of  the  race,  is  the  pathway  of  the  soul. 
No  exposition  of  this  aspect  of  his  thought  is  needed, 
in  view  of  the  eleventh  poem  of  Gitmjali,  so  extraor- 
dinary as  a  product  of  the  eastern  mind  : 

"Leave  this  chanting  and  singing  and  telling  of 
beads !  Whom  dost  thou  worship  in  this  lonely  dark 
corner  of  a  temple  with  doors  shut?  Open  thine  eyes 
and  see  thy  God  is  not  before  thee !  He  is  there  where 
the  tiller  is  tilling  the  hard  ground,  and  where  the 
pathmaker  is  breaking  stones.  He  is  with  them  in  sun 
and  shower,  and  his  garment  is  covered  with  dust.  Put 
off  thy  holy  mantle  and  even  like  him  come  down  on 
the  dusty  soil !  .  .  .  Come  out  of  thy  meditations 
and  leave  aside  thy  flowers  and  incense !  What  harm 
is  there  if  thy  clothes  become  tattered  and  stained? 
Meet  him  and  stand  by  him  in  toil  and  in  sweat  of  thy 
brow." 

(3)  Lastly,  Tagore  is  the  preacher  of  joy.  Joy  in 
our  communion  with  God,  and  in  our  service  of  man ! 
Joy  in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  in  the  goodness  of 
life!  Joy  in  our  labor,  and  in  our  rest  after  labor! 
Joy  m  struggle,  and  in  the  peace  that  followeth  strug- 
gle! ^^Joy  in  life,  and  joy  in  death!  In  this  word, 
joy,"  is  perhaps  to  be  found  Tagore's  supreme  con- 
tribution to  the  life  and  thought  of  our  time.  His  is  a 
joy  which  is  not  shallow  but  deep,  not  empty  but  full, 
not  trivial  but  sublime.  It  is  a  joy  which  recognizes 
evil,  but  overcomes  it  in  the  good  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  perform.  It  is  a  joy  that  faces  death,  and 
gives  death  its  place  in  the  drama  of  life  eternal.  It 
IS  a  joy  which  makes  not  only  glad,  but  pure,  the 
heart  of  man,  and  not  so  much  easy  as  august  the  task 
of  earth.  It  is  in  his  treatment  of  death,  perhaps,  that 
lagore  gives  best  expression  to  his  thought  of  joy. 
Not  since  Whitman  wrote  his  chant  of  death,  has 
the  world  seen  such  poems  of  glad  salutation  to  the 
eternal  mystery  as  are  found  in  the  closing  pages  of 
^ttanjah.  As  a  bridegroom  cometh  to  meet  his  bride, 
so  Tagore  approaches  death,  "the  last  fulfillment  of 


life,"  the  guest  to  whom  is  to  be  offered  in  joy  "the 
full  vessel  of  life." 

In  these  three  aspects  of  his  thought,  do  we  find  the 
full  expression  of .  what  we  may  call  the  religion  of 
Tagore.  That  this  religion  is  a  reconciliation  of  East 
and  West,  is  evident.  In  his  thought  of  God,  Tagore 
is  a  true  son  of  that  eastern  world  which  has  produced 
every  great  and  true  religion  the  world  has  ever 
known.  In  his  thought  of  social  action,  Tagore  is  an 
appropriator  of  the  best  that  the  West  has  to  offer  to 
mankind.  In  bringing  his  thought  of  God  to  the  West, 
he  brings  what  the  West  most  needs,  for  it  is  material- 
ism that  threatens  to  be  the  West's  undoing.  In  bring- 
ing his  thought  of  social  action  to  the  East,  he  brings 
what  the  East  most  needs,  for  "too  much  meditation 
and  metaphysical  speculation  have  ruined  India."  In 
bringing  each  to  the  other,  and  joining  them  in  a  syn- 
thesis whose  name  is  "Joy,"  he  unites  the  severed  East 
and  _ West  in  that  fundamental  unity  which  is  hu- 
manity. 

It  is  here,  in  the  higher  human  significance  of  this 
great  synthesis,  that  we  come  in  the  end  to  what  is  the 
deeper  meaning  of  Tagore  and  his  teaching.  "When 
the  West  discovers  the  East,  and  the  East  discovers 
the  West,"  writes  Basanta  Komar  Roy,  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  Tag  ore,  "humanity  will  discover  itself  auto- 
matically. Then  the  illumination  will  come  to  'break 
the  walls,'  and  this  world  will  be  'one  luminous  whole,' 
'one  perfect  music'  "  It  is  from  this  point  of  view, 
that  Tagore  rises  to  the  stature  of  the  great  universal 
teachers  of  all  time.  You  must  have  noted,  as  I  ex- 
pounded his  message,  that  it  contains  nothing  new.  It 
is  the  gospel  of  Buddha,  of  Jesus,  of  Channing— the 
sacred  word  of  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Old,  and  yet  as 
new  as  man's  persistent  rejection  of  its  truth !  How, 
in  an  age  of  indescribable  distraction  and  agony,  does 
this  great  gospel  sound  with  new  power  in  our  ears ! 
But  shall  we  listen  and  accept?  If  so,  we  shall  do 
what  no  generation  of  men  in  any  age  has  ever  done. 
But  that  we  must  listen  and  accept,  if  our  civilization, 
like  all  others  which  have  preceded  it,  is  not  to  perish, 
is  as  certain  as  the  movement  of  the  stars.  Tagore 
speaks  to  us  at  once  the  word  of  hope  and  the  curse 
of  'doom.    As  we  choose,  so  shall  we  live — or  die! 


Thoreau  and  "The  Wild" 


What  differentiates  Thoreau  from  European  writers 
on  nature  is,  primarily,  his  intense  Puritanism;  what 
differentiates  him  from  other  American  writers — Bry- 
ant, Lowell,  Emerson,  and  the  rest,  most  of  whom 
share  his  Puritanism — is,  primarily,  his  ardent  yearn- 
ing for  wildness. 

"There  is  in  my  nature,  methinks,  a  singular  yearn- 
ing toward  all  wildness,"  he  wrote  in  his  first  book. 
Later  he  prepared  a  lecture  on  "Walking,  or  the 
Wild,"  and  indeed  in  all  of  his  characteristic  work  we 
find  what  might  be  termed  his  doctrine  of  the  Wild. 
"At  the  same  time  that  we  are  earnest  to  explore  and 
learn  all  things,"  he  writes,  "we  require  that  all  things 
be  mysterious  and  unexplorable,  that  land  and  sea  be 
infinitely  wild."  Close  about  us  lies  the  friendly  world 
of  nature,  but  whenever  we  make  our  way  into'it,  sud- 
denly it  grows  strange  and  wild,  the  explored  becomes 
unexplorable,  and  we  are  aware  of  contact  with  a  life 
"pasturing  freely  where  we  never  wander."  That  is 
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the  Wild.  If  we  were  only  alive  enough,  we  should 
be  able  to  enter  upon  that  larger,  freer  existence  which 
the  Wild  leads :  "The  most  alive  is  the  wildest." 

The  Wild,  then,  is  living  Nature,  the  inscrutable 
personality  that  animates  the  flux,  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  elan  vital  of  our  day,  yet  really  very  dif- 
ferent because  static.  Not  a  systematic  speculative 
thinker,  Thoreau  seems  to  have  had  a  somewhat  odd 
notion  that  the  physical  world  is  inhabited  by  a  per- 
sonality with  (perhaps)  a  spiritual  universe  of  its 
own,  while  we,  inhabiting  the  same  physical  world, 
have  (perhaps)  a  different  (and  higher)  spiritual  uni- 
verse. Sometimes  he  would  breathe  the  humane  air 
of  his  proper  spiritual  order ;  sometimes,  more  rarely, 
the  wilder  air  of  the  spiritual  order  of  nature.  When 
the  latter  impulse  dominated  him,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  attainment  meant  no  less  than  some  kind  of  actual 
union,  or  transfusion,  with  nature.  He  would  "eat 
the  brown  earth."  On  another  day  he  records  a 
curiously  gross-spiritual  emotion  ;  he  "worships,"  he 
says,  the  brownish  light  in  the  sod  on  certain  wet  days 
in  March,  feels  as  if  he  "could  eat  the  very  crust  of 
the  earth ;  I  never  felt  so  terrene,  never  sympathized 
so  with  the  surface  of  the  earth."  Later  in  the  same 
month  he  could  "stroke  and  kiss  the  very  sward,  it  is 
so  fair."  Again,  he  tells  a  correspondent  that  he 
grows  "savager  and  savager  every  day,  as  if  fed  on 
raw  meat."  That  raw  meat  had  its  powerful  charms 
is  indicated  by  the  passage  in  "Walden"  in  which  he 
tells  how,  one  evening  as  he  was  returning  to  the  hut, 
chancing  to  see  a  woodchuck  steal  across  his  path  in 
the  gathering  darkness,  he  "felt  a  strange  thrill  of 
savage  delight,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  seize 
and  devour  him  raw."  On  one  or  two  occasions  while 
he  lived  at  the  pond,  he  goes  on  to  confess,  he  found 
himself  wandering  through  the  woods  "like  a  half- 
starved  hound,  with  a  strange  abandonment,  seeking 
some  kind  of  venison  which  I  might  devour,  and  no 
morsel  could  have  been  too  savage  for  me."  The  whole 
chapter,  indeed  ("Higher  Laws"),  is  a  study  of  the 
dual  life  he  was  impelled  to  lead,  one  rank  and  sav- 
age, the  other  spiritual,  or  to  use  his  own  terms,  one 
wild,  the  other  human. 

Thoreau's  lust  (hardly  too  strong  a  word)  for  rain- 
storms and  swamps  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in- 
stances of  his  yearning  for  wildness.  He  would  like  to 
sit  in  a  distant  cave  throughout  "a  three  weeks'  storm, 
cold  and  wet,"  to  give  a  tone  to  his  system.  Better 
still  a  swamp ;  to  have  your  house  abut  on  a  forbidding 
swamp  is  to  dwell  next  to  Elysium.  Although  for 
some  reason  he  failed  to  select  so  advantageous  a  site 
for  his  woodland  cabin,  he  visited  the  swamps  of  his 
parish  with  assiduous  frequency,  and  entered  into  their 
life,  in  a  double  sense,  with  the  keenest  sympathy. 
Sometimes,  as  if  to  be  civilized,  he  aims,  ostensibly, 
to  go  a-cranberrying,  or  to  find  the  kalmia,  though 
what  he  always  relishes  is  not  the  cranberries  or  the 
kalmia,  but  the  "cold  and  bracing"  wading  in  the  stag- 
nant water  and  muck,  "amid  the  water  andromeda  and 
the  sphagnum,  scratching  my  legs  with  the  first  and 
sinking  deep  in  the  last.  The  water  is  now  gratefully 
cool  to  my  legs,  so  far  from  being  poisoned  in  the 
strong  waters  of  the  swamp.  It  is  a  sort  of  baptism 
for  which  I  had  waited."  Superior,  however,  to  merely 
wading  would  be  the  luxury  of  standing  "up  to  one's 
chin  in  some  retired  swamp  for  a  whole  summer's  day, 
scenting  the  sweet-fern  and  bilberry  blows,  and  lulled 


by  the  minstrelsy  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  A  day 
passed  in  the  society  of  those  Greek  sages,  such  as  de- 
scribed in  the  'Banquet'  of  Xenophon  would  not  be 
comparable  with  the  dry  wit  of  cranberry  vines,  and 
the  fresh  Attic  salt  of  the  moss  beds.  Say  twelve 
hours  of  genial  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
leopard  frog." 

This  emotional  attachment  has  its  intellectual  coun- 
terpart in  that  doctrine  of  the  Wild  which  he  preached 
in  season  and  out  of  season.    Briefly  stated,  it  is  this: 
that  all  civilization  refers  back  to  primitive  nature, 
derives  thence  its  title  to  permanence,  and  ever  and 
anon  deliberately  reunites  itself  with  its  source  of 
vitality.    If  it  does  not,  it  is  a  moribund  civilization. 
Thus,  in  the  fable  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  Thoreau' 
reads  the  eternal  truth  that  every  state  that  has  at- 
tained eminence  has  drawn  nourishment  and  vigor 
from  alma  naturcb.    The  children  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, not  being  suckled  by  wolves,  gave  place  to  the  i 
northern  barbarians  who  were.    The   continent   of  I 
America  is  the  she-wolf  of  our  time,  he  goes  on  to  say,  .i 
and  the  children  of  the  diseased  civilization  of  Europe,  i 
responding  to  her  coarse  ministrations,  are  reinvigor-  " 
ated,  are  enabled  to  found  here  a  new  Rome.    In  time 
this  Rome  of  the  West  will  likewise  languish,  if  the 
rank  soil  that  sustains  it  is  allowed  to  become  ex-  t 
hausted ;  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  ever-recurrent  ■ 
reliance  on  the  Wild.    "Surely  good  courage  will  not  ' 
flag  here  on  the  Atlantic  bolder,  as  long  as  we  are  j 
flanked  by  the  Fur  Countries.    There  is  enough  in  ! 
that  sound  to  cheer  one  under  any  circumstances.  The  I 
spruce,  the  hemlock,  and  the  pine  will  not  countenance  : 
despair."  j 

Never  was  there  a  more  convinced  believer  in  the  I 
essential  goodness  of  nature.  Her  rectitude  is  attested,  I 
he  asserts,  by  the  uprightness  of  trees;  and  "Disease  '. 
and  a  rain-drop  cannot  coexist."  In  her  large  equa-  | 
nimity  and  antiseptic  purity,  she  is  medicine  for  body  \ 
and  soul,  and  no  disease  is  beyond  her  magical  healing  ] 
power.  "They  bury  poisoned  sheep  up  to  the  necks  h 
in  earth  to  take  the  poison  out  of  them."  She  is  com-  < 
pletely  healthy  and  innocent,  and  is  an  ideal  to  guide  . 
ever  erring  humanity.  One  might  regard  Thoreau,  on  , 
a  hasty  examination,  as  accepting  the  charming  myth  \ 
of  a  nature  of  the  Golden  Age,  smiling,  tender,  artless,  ! 
not  the  slimy,  hoary,  shagged  beast  of  a  nature  of  pre-  r 
historic  periods.  But  actually  he  had  the  modern  ] 
vision  of  nature  as  red  in  tooth  and  claw.  There  is  a  i 
tragedy,  he  said,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  every  wild  ^ 
creature.  His  "innocent"  nature  is  fond  of  violence,  ■ 
fond  of  what  a  superficial  view  holds  repulsive — that  • 
is  one  aspect  of  her  innocence.  "We  are  cheered,"  he 
wrote  in  a  significant  passage  in  "Walden,"  "when  we  i 
observe  the  vulture  feeding  on  the  carrion  which  dis- 
gusts and  disheartens  us,  and  deriving  health  and  i 
strength  from  the  repast.  .  .  I  love  to  see  that;  ' 
Nature  is  so  rife  with  life  that  myriads  can  be  afforded  i 
to  be  sacrificed  and  suffered  to  prey  on  one  another;  l 
that  tender  organizations  can  be  so  serenely  squashed  i  ' 
out  of  existence  like  pulp, — tadpoles  which  herons  j 
gobble  up,  and  tortoises  and  toads  run  over  in  the  ' 
road;  and  that  sometimes  it  has  rained  flesh  and  blood!  i 

.    .    The  impression  made  on  a  wise  man  is  thatj 
of  universal  innocence."   Thoreau's  outlook  on  nature,)  ( 
indeed,  does  not  suffer  from  a  trace  of  Transcendental,  i 
ansemia.    He  looks  the  facts  in  the  eye,  even  the  ugli-|  ] 
est,  sees  the  struggle  for  existence  no  less  than  the  in-i  | 
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spiriting  sunset,  and  gives  us,  in  the  end,  something 
like  a  whole  view.  That  view  was,  of  course,  pre- 
destined to  be  favorable.  Even  so  dread  a  word  as 
Necessity  he  stripped  of  its  terrors  by  regarding  it  as 
"only  another  name  for  inflexibility  of  good."  Nature 
was  bound  to  be  good.  No  aspect  of  nature's  wildness 
could  repel  him. 

Everywhere  he  looked  for  the  Wild.  "In  literature," 
he  asserted,  "it  is  only  the  wild  that  attracts  us," 
though  here  the  term  means  little  more  than  spontan- 
eity, the  absence  of  conscious  technique  and  conven- 
tional thought  and  feeling.  English  literature  as  a 
whole,  the  best  of  it  included,  he  pronounced  "essen- 
tially tame  and  civilized,"  imitative  of  the  Classics. 
Grecian  mythology  had  its  root  in  a  fertile  nature,  but 
even  the  Classics  fall  short  of  a  perfect  wildness. 
Again,  he  peered  into  the  past  of  his  American  civili- 
zation to  see  what  primitive  vigor  lay  behind  the  mod- 
ern culture.  He  had  more  than  his  share  of  the  ro- 
mantic absorption  in  the  remote,  in  the  primitive,  in 
sources.  "Strange  spirits,  demons,"  he  says  of  the 
Indians,  "whose  eyes  could  never  meet  mine;  with 
another  nature  and  another  fate  than  mine."  The  old 
warfare,  waged  in  the  very  fields  he  walked  on,  seemed 
to  him  unreal,  shadowy,  and  yet  he  loved  to  muse  over 
it,_with  a  still  intensity,  hoping  now  and  again  to  ob- 
tain a  true  vision  of  the  life  of  those  far  days.  He 
would  know  "what  manner  of  men  they  were,  how 
they  lived  here,  their  relation  to  nature,  their  arts  and 
their  customs,  their  fancies  and  superstitions.  They 
paddled  over  these  waters,  they  wandered  in  these 
woods,  and  they  had  their  fancies  and  beliefs  con- 
nected with  the  sea  and  the  forest,  which  concern  us 
quite  as  much  as  the  fables  of  Oriental  nations  do" — 
and  that  means  a  good  deal  when  said  by  so  devout  a 
lover  of  the  Bhagavat-Gita. 

Foolish  indeed,  our  poets  and  philosophers,  who  re- 
gret that  we  have  no  antiquities,  no  ruins  to  remind  us 
of  our  past,  for  everywhere  is  our  soil  laden  with 
relics,  arrowheads,  implements,  stone  chips — the  wind 
can  hardly  blow  away  the  surface,  he  says,  without 
bringing  to  light  the  chips  made  by  some  aboriginal 
fletcher.  He  looked  for  such  relics  incessantly.  It 
was  actually  his  habit,  he  states,  when,  in  the  fall, 
some  sandy  field  had  been  plowed,  to  "take  note  of  it," 
and  next  spring  to  pay  a  visit  as  soon  as  the  earth 
began  to  dry.  Often  he  spent  whole  afternoons,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring,  in  pacing  back  and  forth  over  such 
a  sandy  field.  Indian  relics  were  the  gold  which  the 
sands  of  Concord  yielded,  and  indeed  he  often  thought 
at  night  "with  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  and  yearn- 
ing of  the  arrowheadiferous  sands  of  Concord."  He 
trained  his  eye  for  an  arrowhead  to  an  astonishing 
keenness,  so  that,  in  comparison,  his  walking  com- 
panion, if  he  had  one,  was  virtually  blind.  There  is  a 
familiar  story  that  suggests  this.  His  companion  re- 
marking, "I  do  not  see  where  you  find  your  Indian 
arrowheads,"  Thoreau  stooped  to  the  ground,  picked 
one  up,  and  gave  it  to  him  with  the  remark,  "Here  is 
one."  Luck,  in  such  matters,  is  always  on  the  side 
of  the  sharp  eye. 

Why  did  Thoreau  admire  the  Indian?  First,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  his  relation  to  nature.  The  Indian 
was  fitted  to  see  and  understand  the  wildness  of 
nature  as  no  white  man  could,  because  he  was  really 
at  home  in  the  woods.    "The  charm  of  the  Indian  to 


ine  is  that  he  stands  free  and  unconstrained  in  Nature, 
is  her  inhabitant  and  not  her  guest,  and  wears  her 
easily  and  gracefully."  He  envied  the  Indian  this 
familiar,  off-hand  relation,  and  reproduced  it  remark- 
ably well  when  one  considers  how  introspective  he  was. 
If  he  was  at  home  anywhere,  it  was  in  the  woods  and 
meadows  of  Concord.  And  next  he  admired  the  In- 
dian's reticence  and  stoicism.  Though  doubtless  in- 
born in  Thoreau,  these  traits  were  almost  certainly 
greatly  strengthened  in  him  through  emulation:  had 
there  been  no  Indian  background,  one  suspects  that 
his  Indian  traits  would  not  have  flourished.  In  "Wal- 
den"  he  relates  with  gusto  the  story  of  Winslow's  re- 
ception by  Massasoit  and  his  tribe.  "They  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  themselves,  and  they  were  wiser  than  to 
think  that  apologies  could  supply  the  place  of  food  to 
their  guests ;  so  they  drew  their  belts  tighter  and  said 
nothing  about  it."  Surely  that  is  as  typical  of  Thoreau 
as  it  is  of  Massasoit's  Indians — he  went  through  life 
forever  tightening  his  belt  and  saying  nothing  about  it. 
It  is  mainly  for  these  traits — an  easy  relation  to  na- 
ture, reticence,  and  stoical  endurance — that  Thoreau 
admired  th^  Indian,  aside,  to  be  sure,  from  the  misty 
picturesqueness  of  his  life  in  aboriginal  Concord. 
Nothing  suggests  better  the  intensity  of  his  admira- 
tion than  his  death-bed  words — "moose"  and  "Indian." 

To  the  Maine  woods  he  made  two  excursions  to 
satisfy  his  appetite  for  wildness  and  to  study  the  In- 
dian at  first  hand.  He  succeeded  in  learning  a  great 
deal,  and  in  satisfying  his  appetite  -  for  wildness,  to 
the  point  of  nausea.  He  did  not  go  to  the  woods,  he 
complains,  for  moose-hunting,  and  he  condemns  the 
Indian's  savageness — a  very  genuine  type  of  wildness 
-—roundly.  "What  a  coarse  and  imperfect  use  In- 
dians and  hunters  make  of  nature!  No  wonder  that 
their  race  is  so  soon  exterminated.  I  already,  and 
for  weeks  afterward,  felt  my  nature  the  coarser  for 
this  part  of  my  woodland  experience."  He  returned 
to  the  "smooth  but  still  varied  landscape"  of  Concord 
with  manifest  relief.  Wildness  and  the  wilderness  are 
a  very  good  thing,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  not  all  of 
life ;  for  a  place  to  spend  one's  years  in,  it  seemed  to 
him,  Concord  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the  wild- 
erness, "necessary  as  the  latter  is  for  a  resource  and 
a  background,  the  raw  material  of  all  our  civilization." 
He  goes  on  to  remark  that  it  is  the  partially  cultivated 
country  that  has  been  the  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
poets  of  the  past,  and  will  be  to  the  poets  of  the  future. 
The  logger  and  pioneer  precede  the  poet — eat  the  wild 
honey,  perhaps,  but  the  locusts  also;  remave  the  de- 
caying wood  and  the  spongy  mosses  of  the  rank  forest, 
and  build  hearths  and  humanize  nature  for  the  poet.' 
It  is  well  for  the  poet,  at  proper  intervals,  to  visit  the 
logger's  path  and  the  Indian's  trail ;  but  let  him  dwell 
where  "art  and  refinement"  have  altered  the  face  of 
nature  by  making  it  more  expressive,  not  only  of  man, 
but  also  to  man. 

The  Dial.  — Norman  Foerster. 


The  true  glory  of  kindness  consists  not  so  much  in 
some  signal  acts  of  generosity  or  charity  as  in  those 
kind  offices  and  unpretending  services  of  love,  whose 
constant  influence  is  like  a  healthy  atmosphere,  unseen, 
yet  indispensable  to  our  happiness.  It  consists  in  those 
"sweet,  small  courtesies  of  life,  which  sweaten  the  cup 
of  existence  as  we  drink  it." 

— Charles  Fallen. 
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The  Lady  from  Montana 


''How  about  women  holding  office?" 

THe  average  objector  to  woman  suffrage  generally 
puts  this  question  to  an  advocate  with  the  finality  of 
playing  a  trump  card.  Usually  we  counter  with  ques- 
tions such  as  these :  "Was  not  Queen  Elizabeth  a  wise 
ruler?"  "Would  not  Jane  Addams  make  a  good  may- 
or?" "How  about  women  school  superintendents?" 
"Are  not  women  now  doing  most  of  the  work  in  minor 
public  offices?"  At  least  I  am  free  to  confess  this  is 
the  tack  I  have  usually  adopted  on  the  platform  and 
in  personal  discussions. 

Even  if  I  had  believed  it  possible  to  elect  a  woman 
representative  to  the  65th  Congress,  I  should  hardly 
have  considered  it  helpful  to  the  cause  of  suffrage  to 
argue  the  proposition  with  a  hostile  audience.  If  I 
had  done  so,  it  would  have  been  on  the  theory  that 
such  an  exceptional  event  would  only  happen  when  an 
exceptional  woman,  exceptionally  qualified  was  a  can- 
didate, a  national  figure,  such  as  Miss  Addams,  Dr. 
Shaw  or  Mrs.  Catt. 

Since  the  fourth  of  March  Jeannette  Rankin  of 
Montana  has  been  a  member  of  the  house  of  represent- 
atives. "The  Lady  from  Montana"  is  a  fine  type  of 
American  womanhood.  But  what  surprises  the  visi- 
tors in  the  galleries  most  is  that  she  is  "typical"  rather 
than  "different."  Slender,  young  looking,  simple  but 
becomingly  dressed,  Miss  Rankin  sits  at  ease  or  moves 
about  with  a  poise  and  grace  that  makes  her  presence 
seem  as  fitting  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  in  the  drawing  room. 

If  you  call  on  her  at  her  office,  you  find  the  womanly 
touch  there.  The  furniture  is  arranged  conveniently. 
There  are  flowers  on  her  desk.  Miss  Rankin  has  the 
social  gift.  Her  expressive  face  reflects  her  changing 
thought.  She  has  had  a  wide  range  of  experience,  is 
humorous,  resourceful  and  fascinating  in  conversa- 
tion. Liberal  minded,  sympathetic,  trained  in  econom- 
ics, her  attitude  on  public  questions  represents  the  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  twentieth  century  spirit. 

Miss  Rankin  has  won  the  universal  respect  and  es- 
teem of  her  colleagues  in  Congress.  When  the  Food 
Bill  was  up  she  offered  the  following  amendment,  to 
the  clause  providing  for  a  food  census : , 

"Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
so  far  as  practicable,  engage  the  services  of  women 
for  the  work  herein  provided  for." 

It  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  brief  pertinent 
"maiden  speech"  which  Miss  Rankin  made  on  this 
occasion  seems  to  me  a  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question  "How  about  women  holding  offices?"  It 
appeared  in  the  congressional  record  of  May  28th  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  provided  for  in  this  para- 
graph— siich  as  gathering  information,  extending  and 
enlarging  the  news  service,  and  preventing  waste — in- 
cludes activities  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see- 
ing women  engaged  in.  And  when  these  activities  are 
so  closely  related  to  the  home  as  is  the  food  question, 
women  are  especially  well  fitted  by  their  training  and 
experience  to  do  this  work. 

"It  is  self  evident  that  women  are  going  to  fill  many 
positions  that  have  been  filled  by  men  in  the  past,  and 


this  is  one  of  the  places  where  they  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively. 

"Women  officials,  with  their   understanding   and  ■ 
sympathy  for  home  problems,  will  inspire  a  confidence 
in  the  home  woman,  and  will  encourage  her  to. co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  this  emergency. 

"Women  as  housekeepers  must  learn  to  think  of  ■ 
food  in  carload  lots,  in  transit,  in  storage,  in  the  board 
of  trade,  and  in  the  national  markets  as  well  as  in  the 
small  portions  on  the  family  table. 

"By  using  woman  officials  to  aid  in  this  work  we 
will  concentrate  the  attention  of  all  women  on  the 
larger  bearings  of  the  food  problem.  It  will  bring 
the  home  woman  into  closer  co-operation  with  the 
Government. 

"Our   higher  educational   institutions   have  been 
turning  out  a  large  body  of  women  who  are  trained 
to  deal  with  fundamentals  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
We  have  in  these  women  a  new  source  of  service 
which  we  should  not  waste  at  this  time.    I  feel  sure  i 
that  these  women  will  be  capable  and  faithful  in  doing  \ 
this  constructive  work.    It  would  be  to  the  advantage  i 
of  the  Government  to  utilize  the  services  of  trained  ) 
women  in  the  place  where  they  would  count  the  most  i 
for  the  country  during  this  present  crisis  and  also  in  ' 
the  future. 

"Food  conservation  on  a  national  scale  is  but  the  I 
natural  outgrowth  of  woman's  traditional  work,  i 
Women  in  the  past  have  been  concerned  with  the  im-  :) 
mediate  preparation  of  food  from  one  meal  to  another,  j 
They  must  now  consider  the  food  supply  for  the  year.  ( 
They  must  be  individually  concerned  with  the  food  \ 
supply  for  the  whole  country.  And  now,  as  we  face  | 
this  international  problem  of  feeding  the  people,  the  ' 
responsibility  is  placed  on  all  of  us.  i 

"We  know  that  with  our  unparalleled  resources  and  i 
improved  methods  of  production  there  is  no  need  that  . 
anyone  should  go  hungry.    Women  must  take  an  in-  I 
telligent  and  responsible  share  in  the  world's  work  if 
we  are  to  see  that  all  the  people  are  fed  all  the  time."  i 

— Belle  Case  La  Follette.  ; 

La  Follette's  Magazine.  , 


FIDENTIA  ; 

Whence  came  my  soul,  ■ 
The  essential  me? 

I  cannot  know,  *  j 
But  this  I  see — 

That  whence  I  came  \ 

Thence  I  must  go.  ^ 

I  had  no  fear,  j 

I  felt  no  pain,  j 

When  here  I  came;  ' 

And  when  I  go,  i 

O  soul,  this  know  j 

Nor  fear  nor  pain  ^ 

Shall  with  thee  go.  ] 

If  Father's  hand  i  | 

Did  bring  thee  here,  ^ 

Then  that  same  hand  'j 

Will  lead  thee  there.  'j 
If  life  has  grown 

From  less  to  more,  j 

Then  life  more  life  ' 

*rs  still  in  store.  i 

— Wallace  K.  Harrison,  M.  D.  '  j 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


TOWER  HILL  LETTER 


Coming  back  to  our  beautiful  Hill 
;ar  after  year  there  is  never  lack  of 
;arty  welcome.  Those  who  have  been 
)rtunate  enough  to  arrive  here  ahead 
t  us  draw  us  quickly  into  the  old  at- 
osphere;  our  farmer  neighbors  have 
hearty  "glad  to  see  you,"  friends 
itT  in  the  Valley  send  greetings  across 
le  hills  and  even  the  cows,  the  pigs 
id  horses  seem  to  recognize  us.  The 
iendly  touch  of  human  and  animal 
Ee  is  always  present,  unobtrusive,  warm 
id  comforting.  But  these  we  find 
'erywhere. 

To  the  small  coterie  that  really  love 
ower  Hill  there  is  a  subtler,  a  per- 
anent  local  influence  that  somehow 
le  likes  to  declare  emanates  from  the 
ees  and  encircles  us  from  the  mo- 
ent  we  find  ourselves  breathing  the 
me  air.  These  grand  old  oaks,  these 
ilicate  lady  birches,  these  graceful  elms 
id  these  stalwart  pines  are  much  more 
an  just  trees.  They  are  staunch  old 
imrades,  sentient  creatures  who  have 
ood  by  us  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
ho  have  breathed  into  our  exhausted 
)dies  strength  and  healing,  who  have 
eadfastly  supported  us  while  we 
rashed  out  problems,  labored  at  hard 
bor,  both  mental  and  physical,  and 
nt  their  cooling,  quieting  presence  to 
e  building  up  of  strength,  of  poise, 
efficiency  and  confidence  in  future 
efulness. 

And  the  odors — somebody  wrote  an 
say  once  on  the  relation  of  odors  to 
collections.  There  is  an  ironwood 
se  between  Maxwelton  and  Westhope 
)w  hanging  full  of  delicate  hop-like 
)wers  whose  fragrance  recalls  at  every 
issing  a  bump  on  a  head  years  ago 
den  the  owner  of  the  head  attempted 
go  home  through  the  little  stretch 
forest  without  a  lantern,  after  an 
■ening  of  George  Eliot's  poetry  at 
esthope.  The  smell  of  the  old  cedar 
3se  by  always  reminds  us  of  the  big 
ake  that  climbed  it  and  settled  in  its 
anches  to  digest  the  three  baby  thrash- 
s  the  parents  made  such  a  fuss  over. 
It  he  never  finished  the  digestive 
ocess.  As  we  write,  the  childish 
)ices   of   two   brave    little   men  are 


wafted  up  the  Hill  and  every  note  re- 
minds us  of  "Little  Ruth"  their  mother, 
in  her  bright  red  dress  and  with  her 
rnischievous  eyes  and  dancing  curls 
flitting  through  the  same  trees  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  a  very  spirit  of  the 
woods.  A  magnificent  Norway  pine 
whose  fifty-foot  top  is  loaded  with 
young  cones  still  of  a  tender  green, 
sends  on  every  wave  of  the  perfect 
summer  breeze  a  pungent  odor  that  is 
pregnant  with  the  memory  of  the  day 
the  eight-inch  seedling  was  planted  at 
the  corner  of  the  platform  bearing  the 
tent  that  sheltered  four  very  lively  boys, 
and  from  which  tent  emerged,  night  and 
day,  such  gruesome  and  painful  vocal 
noises,  augmented  by  various  musical 
instruments,  that  popular  demand  called 
for  a  respelling  of  the  name  of  this 
annex  to  Maxwelton  and  it  was  changed 
from  "The  Braes"  to  "The  Brays." 
Those  four  boys  are  nearing  middle 
life  now,  "France"  is  a  lawyer  possess- 
ing a  fine  standing  in  his  profession 
and  four  husky  boys  of  his  own.  "Rob" 
is  raising  fancy  fruit  and  vegetables  on 
his  model  farm  on  Long  Island  between 
the  seasons  of  registering  mirth,  ha- 
tred, love  and  the,  other  passions  de- 
manded by  the  "Movie  camera,"  Little 
"Russ"  utilizes  his  old  smile  as  a  city 
merchant  and  "Ed"  is  somewhere  in  the 
French  trenches  or  on  the  way  there. 
The  boys  laughed  at  Mother's  baby  tree 
and  its  mates  and  were  officiously 
anxious  about  losing  them,  but  during 
all  these  years  as  those  nice  boys  have 
been  developing,  so  too  has  the  baby 
tree  grown  to  where  it  may  shelter 
many  tents  like  theirs  and  challenge 
the  best  climber  of  them  all,  even  in 
those  active  days. 

The  most  striking  innovation  on  the 
Hill  is  the  brand  new  boulevard  cut  in 
a  big  circle  through  the  woods  over 
which  the  halt,  the  weary  and  the  lazy 
may  be  carried  to  distant  hill-side 
homes,  heretofore  almost  inaccessible 
to  horse  and  wagon,  and  they  may  be 
carried  by  auto  if  they  have  the  right 
to  commandeer  one  of  the  numerous 
cars  that  seem  to  be  standing  round 
all  the  time. 

We  are  on  the  fine  highway  between 
Madison  and  the  Mississippi  and  autos 


by  the  dozen  rattle  over  the  bridge  half 
a  mile  away  and  if  their  occupants  are 
a  certain  sort  of  people  they  are  likely 
to  stop  at  the  Hill  for  a  few  hours  or 
days,  as  did  our  friends  from  Madison, 
Mr.  Dudgeon,  the  head  of  the  State 
Library  Commission,  and  Prof.  Beatty 
of  the  English  Literature  Department 
at  the  State  University,  with  their  fam- 
ilies last  week,  to  get  a  few  good  meals 
and  enjoy  a  good  talk  with  the  smiling 
white-haloed  patriarch  who  is  always 
ready  to  pause  in  the  serious  business 
of  recuperation,  even  amid  such  con- 
genial surroundings,  to  discuss  with 
recognized  intellectual  equals  the  latest 
books,  the  highest  flights  of  poetry  or 
the  possible  horizon  hope  of  great  lead- 
ers of  thought,  "arisocrats"  in  Wells' 

best  sense.   a   l  k 

July  30,  1917.  ■    ■  ■ 


THE  THREE  HILLS 


I 

There  is  a  hill  in  England, 

Green  fields  and  a  school  I  know, 

Where  the  balls  fly  fast  in  summer. 

And  the  whispering  elm  trees  grow 

A  little  hill,  a  dear  hill. 

And  the  playing  fields  below. 

n 

There  is  a  hill  in  Flanders, 
Heaped  with  a  thousand  slain. 
Where  the  shells  fly  night  and  noontide, 
And  the  ghosts  that  died  in  vain, 
A  little  hill,  a  hard  hill 
To  the  souls  that  died  in  pain. 

Ill 

There  is  a  hill  in  Jewry, 

Three  crosses  pierce  the  sky,  j 

On  the  midmost  He  is  dying 

To  save  all  those  who  die 

A  little  hill,  a  kind  hill 

To  souls  in  jeopardy. 

— Everard  Owen. 
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Yet  out  of  futile  strife 

There  shall  arise 
Purged  and  triumphant  life, 

Chastened  and  wise. 

Nations  shall  fall  no  more 

At  one  man's  word,  , 

And  offer  their  sons  to  War 
In  the  Name  of  the  Lord! 

Youth  shall  come  into  its  own 

Splendidly  free! 
Towers  over  bodies  and  stone 

Democracy! 

From  "Voices."  —Irene  Rutherford  McLeod. 


The  Public  thinks  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  right 
when  he  says,  "So  far  as  possible  we  ought  to  leave 
the  course  of  trade  and  the  natural  economic  laws 
unmeddled  with!"  The  Public  also  thinks  that  the 
determiniation  of  guilt  and  punishment  and  the  re- 
straint of  the  citizen  lies  in  the  legal  and  not  in  the 
postoffice  department. 


Reedy's  Mirror  is  distressed  over  the  "slushy  twad- 
dle cabled  from  France  about  the  ecstasies  of  the 
Parisian  ladies  over  the  handsomeness  of  General 
Pershing  and  his  soldiers,  and  the  utter  drivel  to  the 
effect  that  'Pershing  and  Joffre  are  becoming  fast 
friends.'  Why  should  there  be  added  to  the  horrors 
of  war  for  us  this  infliction  of  the  puling  paresis  of 
the  press."  It  suggests  that  President  Wilson  might 
appoint  a  "national  Montessori  mother  for  our  news- 
papers." 

Herbert  P.  Levine,  the  Brooklyn  school  teacher, 
who  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  confinement  in  jail  be- 
cause he  refused  to  register,  has  been  deprived  of  his 
license  to  teach  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  dismissed  from  his  position  in  a  public 
school  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Levine  may 
be  a  bad  man  as  interpreted  by  the  military  laws  of 
the  State,  but  his  treatment  has  given  to  him  an 
added  power  over  the  boys  and  girls  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  cancelling  of  his  license  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner may  have  given  him  a  wider  constituency  and 
his  vocation  as  a  teacher  may  thus  have  been  enlarged. 


Manfred  P.  Welcher,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America,  is  leading  what  in  these 
days  will  be  dismissed  not  only  as  a  forelorn  hope 
but  as  silly  warfare,  what  is  more  we  fear  it  would 
be  voted,  by  the  majority  of  the  fair  frieads  who  are 


making  "comfort  bags"  to"  encourage  the  brave  boys 
in  front  and  who  include  with  their  necessary  outfit  a 
supply  of  cigarettes,  as  unpatriotic.  And  still  anyone 
who  will  stop  to  read  the  leaflets  issued  by  this  society, 
among  which  are,  "Smoking  and  Fire  Loss  of  Life 
and  Property,"  by  T.  H.  Williams,  Assistant  Man- 
ager of  the  American  Insurance  Company,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  and  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Welcher's  "The  Story  of 
the  Great  Destroyer,"  is  consulting  the  prescriptions, 
not  the  practice  of  every  intelligent  physician,  of  re- 
cent training,  and  will  realize  that  here  is  another  foe 
to  democracy,  another  enemy  of  our  country. 


Every  Week  has  an  item  concerning  poisonous 
snakes  which  is  of  presumable  interest  in  these  vaca- 
tion days.  We  are  told  that  there  are  but  three  groups 
of  venomous  snakes  throughout  North  America:  The 
coral,  the  moccasins  and  the  rattlesnakes.  The  first 
are  gaudy  reptiles  of  the  Southwest,  covered  with 
broad  alternating  rings  of  red  and  black,  bordered 
with  narrow  rings  of  yellow.  The  rattlesnake  group 
is  easily  recognized.  Any  snake  possessing  a  rattle 
is  dangerous.  The  moccasins  or  copper-heads  have 
on  each  side  of  the  head  a  deep  pit  between  the  eye 
and  nostril.  Harmless  snakes  have  a  round  eye ;  moc- 
casins have  an  elliptical  pupil,  like  a  cat.  But  why 
go  into  particulars?  The  posionous  snakes  are  so 
rare  and  so  pacific  when  let  alone  that  they  can  safely 
be  forgotten.  The  poisonous  snake  never  chases  an 
enemy.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  armed  and  dangerous 
man  cannot  be  induced  to  revert  to  the  condition  of 
the  poisonous  reptiles  of  which  they  are  the  biological 
successors  ? 


Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Economic  Club  in  Boston,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1915,  gave  the  following  conditions  for  a 
lasting  peace : 

First.  The  creation  of  a  Congress  of  the  Nations  to 
determine  what  should  be  their  relative  rights,  of  an  Inter- 
national Court  to  decide  any  disputed  claims,  and  of  an 
International  Police  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this  congress  and 
the  decisions  of  this  court. 

Second.  The  democratization  of  the  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  war  making  power;  so  that  the  people,  who 
must  ultimately  bear  the  burdens  of  war,  may  decide  whether 
war  shall  be  entered  upon. 

Third.  Disarmament — so  that  unpreperedness  may  pre- 
vent precipitate  action — and  encourage  sober  second  thought. 

Fourth.  The  removal  of  economic  causes  of  war,  and 
pre-eminently  the  prohibition  of  preferential  tariffs. 

No  peace  which  is  lasting  can  ever  come  until  the 
nations  great  and  small  accept  the  democratic  principle 
that  there  is  and  shall  be  no  supemation,  to  rise  through 
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subjection  of  others,  and  the  truth  that  each  people  has  in 
it  something  of  peculiar  value  which  it  can  contribute  to 
that  civilization  for  which  we  are  all  striving. 

Equal  opportunity  for  all  peoples  as  for  all  individuals, — 
that  is  the  essential  of  international  as  well  as  of  national 
justice  upon  which  a  peace  which  is  to  be  permanent  must 
rest.  Unless  that  fundamental  right  is  recognized  and  granted 
universally,  there  will  be  discord  and  war  in  the  future,  as 
there  has  been  in  the  past. 


Judge  Mack  has  been  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
draft  legislation  concerning  compensation  to  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors,  pensions  for  their  widows  and 
dependents  and  allowances  for  their  dependents.  We 
have  reason  to  hope  that  this  will  be  something  very 
different  from  the  time  honored  wooden  system  of 
pensions  that  has  trailed  after  every  modern  war, 
carrying  with  it  the  burden  of  well  meaning  but  often 
sadly  misplaced  provision  for  the  "old  soldier."  Judge 
Mack  is  quite  right  in  his  preliminary  address  to  the 
executive  committee  when  he  says  that  governments 
should  do  no  less  than  private  industry  in  helping  its 
employes  "to  bear  the  accidents  that  are  necessarily 
incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  business."  But  it  will 
be  harder  in  the  future  than  ever  before  to  justify 
the  old  hard  and  fast  line  that  attempted  to  provide 
pensions  to  the  militant  servants  of  the  nation  while 
neglecting  the  claims  of  the  equally  meritorious  and 
far  more  serviceable  members  of  the  civil  corps.  The 
whole  question  of  pensions  is  beset  with  technical  dif- 
ficulties best  known  to  the  politicians.  The  old  soldier 
has  been  a  political  asset  much  courted  by  the  partisan 
patriots  of  every  name. 


"Four  Lights"  is  "An  Adventure  in  International- 
ism," published  fortnightly  by  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  of  New  York  City,  70  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  a 
four-page  flyer,  printing  its  message  in  two  colors  in 
such  a  way  that  he  who  runs  must  read.  The  title  is 
a  challenge  taken  from  the  tale  of  Magellan's  first 
voyage  round  the  world  :  "Then  lie  showed  four  lights 
when  he  wished  them  to  set  full  sail  and  follow  in  his 
zvake."  However  reluctant  male  mariners  may  be, 
soon  or  late  they  will  have  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
this  Four  Lights.  It  indicates  the  course  of  the  ad- 
venturous mariners  who  are  out  for  peace  and  the 
woman's  suffrage.  The  issue  for  July  14  is  called  "Sis- 
ter Susie's  Number"  and  it  is  very  uncomfortable  read- 
ing for  the  male  militants  who  think  that  women  had 
better  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  that 
they  can  know  nothing  of  armies  and  war.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  What  are  American  women  going  to 
win  by  the  war?  it  replies: 

Child  labor,  long  hours,  scant  food,  high  prices,  lowered 
standard  of  living,  loss  of  constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
dom, martial  law,  syphilis,  infant  mortality,  bereavement,  and 
desolation. 

Ellen  Key,  Olive  Schreiner  and  Selma  Lagerlof, 


three  great  European  women,  are  brought  into  court 
and  are  permitted  to  testify,  and  this  is  what  they  say: 
The  women  of  the  warring  countries  not  only  sorrow  with 
their  personal  grief.  They  sorrow  for  their  labors,  that  are 
buried  with  the  millions  of  bodies  that  fill  the  battlefields, 
the  trenches,  roads,  and  streams."  — Ellen  Key. 

"We,  the  bearers  of  men's  bodies,  who  supply  its  most 
valuable  munition,  who  .  .  .  shed  our  blood  and  face  . 
death  that  the  battlefield  may  have  its  food,  a  food  more 
precious  to  us  than  our  heart's  blood, — it  is  we  especially 
who,  in  the  domain  of  war,  have  our  word  to  say,  a  word 
no  man  can  say  for  us."  — Olive  Schreiner. 

"So  long  as  words  can  pass  my  lips,  so  long  as  blood 
flows  in  my  veins,  I  shall  work  for  the  cause  of  peace,  even 
though  the  work  should  rob  me  of  happiness  and  blessings." 

— Selma  Lagerlof. 

Just  while  prominent  Jewish  leaders  in  this  country 
are  lending  themselves  to  an  enthusiastic  movement 
to  establish  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine,  Burton  J. 

Hendrick  in  Every  Week  discusses  learnedly,  "Will  i 

the  Jews  Disappear?"  The  discussion  with  illustrations  j 

helps  us  to  realize  that  there  are  two  million  Jews  in  i 

the  United  States,  one  million  of  them  in  New  York  i 

City,  and  that  more  Jews  are  filling  conspicuous  public  \ 

positions  in  the  United  States  than  at  any  previous  I 

time  in  our  history.    For  the  first  time  a  Jew  occupies  i 

a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  ■  the  United  ; 

States.    Several  Jews  are  in  Congress.    Next  to  J.  P.  | 

Morgan  &  Company  in  financial  power  is  the  great  i 

Jewish  banking  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company.  | 

Commercially  and  financially  speaking  doubtless  Jacob  i 

Schiff  is  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  America.  : 

Jews  of  course  are  in  ever  increasing  evidence  in  all  | 

the  walks  of  life  where  brains,  energy  and  conscience  : 

are  in  demand.    Alongside  of  these  facts  come  the  ! 

other  facts.    The  evidences  that  show  the  attenuating  i 

race  qualities  in  the  alleged  Jewish  race.    Russian  | 

Jews  look  like  Russians,  Spanish  Jews  like  Spaniards,  1 

the  American  Jews  are  "Yankees,"  psychologically  1 

and    physically    rapidly    becoming    indistinguishable  ! 

from  their  neighbors.    There  are  physiological  rea-  i 

sons  for  this.    Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  Jews  in  Scan-  i 

dinavia  are  reported  as  having  married  Christians.  ) 
Germany's  statistics  are  more  available  than  those  of 

other  countries.    According  to  statistics  twenty  per  ; 

cent  of  the  German  Jews  marry  Christians.    Accord-  1 

ing  to  Dr.  Fishberg  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Hamburg  t 

Jews  marry  across  the  line.  The  half  breeds  justify  I 
the  theory  of  the  value  of  cross  breeding.    When  so- 

cial  ostracism  disappears  on  account  of  intermarriage,  i 

as  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  1 

there  will  be  more  virile  leaders.    August  Belmont  i 

was  a  German-Jew  who  changed  his  name  and  mar-  i 

ried  the  daughter  of  Commodore  Perry,  who  opened  i 

Japan  to  the  western  world.  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  5 
eminent  authority  on  children's  diseases,  married  the 

Yankee  Mary  Putnam.    Walter  Damrosch  married  i 

the  daughter'  of  James  G.  Blaine.    Mark  Twain's  i 

daughter  married  another  eminent  Jewish  musician  X 
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with  an  unpronounceable  name.  If  bigotry  and  social 
snobbery  were  to  continue  and  grow  more  burden- 
some a  Jewish  republic  in  Asia  would  not  only  be  a 
possibility  but  a  necessity.  But  the  Jews  are  too 
smart,  to  numerous,  too  ambitious,  everlastingly 
achieving,  climbing  and  getting  there  to  even  be  per- 
manently located  much  less  confined  even  in  their  sym- 
pathies and  democracy  within  geographical  bounda- 
ries. They  are  now  the  one  international  people  that 
are  forcing  civilization  into  an  internationalism  that 
will  minimize,  and  eventually  in  a  majority  of  cases 
eliminate  geographical  prejudices,  partisanships  and  a 
patriotism  confined  by  lines  on  the  map  surveyed  by 
hates,  prejudices,  religious  dogmatism  and  sectarian 
bitterness.  The  world  is  none  too  big  to  be  the  native 
home  of  the  Jew. 


The  Ministers  and  the  Draft 


Why  should  ministers  who  believe  in  war  be  ex- 
empt from  taking  their  share  of  risks  and  doing  their 
"bit"  on  battle  lines,  while  students  of  religion,  per- 
chance teachers  of  ethics,  who  have  profound  convic- 
tions against  war,  who  on  gospel  lines  have  reached 
the  pacifist  position,  are  compelled  against  their  con- 
science, to  go  forth  to  kill  at  the  behest  of  their  coun- 
try? Why  should  a  callow  theological  student  who 
has  not  as  yet,  at  least,  made  for  himself  an  indispen- 
sable position  in  the  social  fabric,  be  exempt,  while  the 
honest  young  man,  already  contributing  life's  energies 
in  field,  at  forge  or  in  mine,  be  torn  from  his  tasks? 

The  whole  question  is  raised  again  by  a  curiously 
superficial  and  aggravating  editorial  in  the  Christian 
Science  Sentinel  of  July  14.  Under  the  caption  of 
"Military  Service  Act,"  the  editor  tells  us  that  he  hag 
learned  that  "in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  Chris- 
tian Scientists  have  claimed  exemptions  in  three  ways : 
(1)  as  practitioners;  (2)  as  readers;  (3)  as  conscien- 
tious objectors."  The  editor  states  the  conditions  of 
the  present  draft  by  which  "regular  or  duly  ordained 
ministers  of  religion  are  exempt,"  and  "students  who 
at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  act  are  preparing 
for  the  ministry  in  recognized  theological  or  divinity 
schools  are  exempt." 

Taking  this  Act  as  a  whole  the  Editor  concludes  that 
the  "Practitioners"  whose  "cards  appear  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Journal"  might  be  regarded  as  exempt,  but 
"only  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Act  would 
exempt  other  Practitioners  or  Readers."  This  is  car- 
rying ecclesiasticism  to  the  extreme  of  artificiality 
where  the  mere  professional  advertisement  brings  ex- 
emption from  military  duty,  while  in  the  very  next 
sentence  we  read,  "It  should  be  said  that  a  Christian 
Scientist  could  not  claim  exemption  as  a  conscientious 
objector   zvithout   misinterpreting   Christian  Science 


(the  italics  are  ours),  for  in  the  church  tenets  or 
platform  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  no  specific 
reference  is  made  to  participation  in  war ! ! !"  You 
don't  say !  But  this  is  only  carrying  the  ecclesiasti- 
cism embodied  in  the  Act  to  its  logical  consistency. 
Are  the  representatives  of  "religious  sects"  to  be  de- 
termined by  ecclesiastical  ordinances?  Is  the  con- 
science of  no  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  where 
"no  church  tenets  or  platform"  cover  the  case?  The 
editor  of  the  Christian  Scien.ce  Sentinel  finds  mili- 
tancy apparently  taught  in  the  cryptic  saying  of  the 
"revered  leader,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  in  her  Miscel- 
lany," where  she  says,  "But  if  our  nation's  rights  or 
honor  were  seized,  every  citizen  would  be  a  soldier 
and  woman  would  be  armed  with  power  girt  for  the 
hour."  If  this  is  to  be  taken  at  its  literal  value  why 
should  "Practitioners  whose  cards  appear  in  the  Jour- 
nal" be  exempt,  and  where  and  how  and  when  are  the 
Christian  Science  women  to  be  armed,  when  the  "na- 
tion's rights  or  honor  are  seized"? 

This  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  chaplaincy  in 
the  U.  S.  army.  It  has  always  been  hard  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  a  perfunctory  frill,  a  high  church  dec- 
oration rather  than  a  spiritual  potency  in  a  country 
that  presumes  to  keep  the  church  and  state  as  separate 
entities. 

The  writer's  memory  harks  back  to  the  experiences 
of  the  Civil  War.  While  here  and  there  there  was  a 
chaplain  who  splendidly  justified  his  office,  who  became 
counsellor,  guide  and  friend  to  the  soldier,  if  the  im- 
pression of  a  private  soldier  counts,  these  were  the 
exceptions,  and  the  number  of  chaplains  who  gladly 
exchanged  the  perfunctory  duties  of  a  "Sky  Pilot" 
for  the  real  chance  of  an  officer  in  the  line,  was  sig- 
nificantly large. 

A  study  of  employment  would  probably  reveal  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  profession  so  nearly  over-crowded 
today  as  the  ministerial  profession  judging  from  the 
denominational  year  books  and  uninspiring  catalogues 
of  the  divinity  schools. 

We  yield  to  no  man  in  our  respect  for  the  high 
office  of  a  minister  and  the  permanent  need  of  re- 
ligious instrumentalities  as  well  as  convictions.  On 
that  account  we  deplore  the  perfunctory  character 
and  the  anti-democratic  attempt  to  combine  church 
and  state  in  these  exemption  lists  which  reach  their 
highest  ofifensiveness  when  they  recognize  "conscien- 
tious objectors"  only  when 

they  are  members  of  any  well  recognized  religious  sect  or 
organization  at  present  organized  and  existing,  and  whose 
existing  creed  or  principles  forbid  its  members  to  participate 
in  war  in  any  form,  and  whose  religious  convictions  are 
against  war  or  participation  therein  in  accordance  with  the 
creed  or  principles  of  said  religious  organizations. 

We  have  declared  our  sympathies  with  the  consci- 
entious objector,  but  he  takes  his  orders  from  a  higher 
source  than  a  church  committee  or  the  lore  of  any  ec- 
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clesiastical  body,  including  a  "professional  advertising 
card  in  the  Christian  Science  Journal.  These  are  in- 
adequate tests  and  are  unworthy  governmental  admin- 
istration. 


Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy? 

Waiving  all  jJacifist  considerations  for  the  moment 
and  speaking  wholly  from  the  militarist  viewpoint, 
one  thing  should  be  certain — that  this  war  can  never 
be  fought  to  a  successful  conclusion  until  the  people 
are  safeguarded  at  home  in  the  exercise  of  those  ele- 
mentary rights  of  democracy  for  the  perpetuation  of 
which  abroad  they  are  being  asked  to  fight  and  die. 

When  President  Wilson  declared  that  the  United 
States  went  to  war  for  the  supreme  aim  of  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  he  said,  he  placed  the 
conflict  upon  the  highest  possible  plane  of  idealism. 
Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  war,  we  must  at 
least  agree  that  this  was  a  deliberate  endeavor  to  bring 
the  best  and  not  the  worst  out  of  the  conflict. 

But  President  Wilson  did  something  else  also.  He 
made  America  the  champion  of  democracy,  and  thus 
placed  upon  this  nation  the  august  responsibility  of 
being  itself  truly,  ideally  democratic. 

This  challenge  must  arouse  deep  concern  today  in 
every  true  American  heart.  Is  America  democratic 
in  such  wise  that  she  can  talk  about  demoracy  to  other 
peoples  or  fight  for  it  in  foreign  fields?  What  about 
an  industrial  system  which  gives  labor  only  such  rights 
and  privileges  of  self-government  as  can  be  wrested 
from  employers  by  threats  or  by  strikes  ? 

What  about  a  political  system  which  denies  the  right 
of  franchise  to  one-half  of  the  population?  What 
about  a  social  system  which  outlaws  the  negro  from 
equality  and  brings  down  upon  him  atrocities  in  East 
St.  Louis  to  rival  the  atrocities  in  Belgium?  Is  Amer- 
ica safe  for  democracy  while  these  things  last? 

More  alarming  still  are  the  assaults  upon  democ- 
racy now  being  made  at  home  in  the  very  name  of 
that  war  now  being  fought  for  democracy  abroad. 
Men  are  constantly  being  arrested  for  exercising  that 
right  of  free  speech  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  are  being  arbitrarily  sup- 
pressed in  violation  of  the  constitutional  privilege  of 
free  press. 

A  group  of  Socialists  in  Boston,  granted  permission 
by  the  mayor  to  parade  and  hold  a  meeting  on  historic 
Boston  Common,  are  set  upon  by  soldiers  and  sailors, 
their  persons  assaulted,  their  offices  burglarized  and 
their  property  destroyed. 

Is  this  demoracy?  Is  America  safe  for  democracy? 
The  answer  is  plain,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  see 
nothing  dangerous  in  this  situation,  either  to  the  pres- 
ent war  or  to  the  future  peace  which  must  follow 
upon  this  war. 


I  do  not  often  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  but  he  spoke  as  a  true  American  when  he 
said  recently,  in  reference  to  the  East  St.  Louis  mas- 
sacre :  "Before  we  speak  of  jvistice  for  others,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  do  justice  within  our  own  household." 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 


Constructive  Pacifism 

A  bumptious  minority  has  always  a  knock-down 
argument  against  the  hopeless  minority  by  an  appeal 
to  the  "practical."    All  defenders  of  the  established 
order  are  anxious  for  "positive  work."  They  ever  call  - 
for  "something  constructive."    While  we  believe  that, 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  \ 
and  that  "one  with  God  is  a  majority,"  that  the  true  l 
leadership  must  always  be  with  causes  unpopular,  we  u 
still  recognize  the  fact  that  protest  must  generally  j 
precede  organization,  that  the  best  rebuilding  is  often  i 
accomplished  with  stones  taken  out  of  old  walls. 

But  pacifists  are  not  limp  dreamers ;  they  are  not  j 
pro-testants  without  a  program.  We  are  glad  to  ; 
make  room  below  for  the  article  entitled  "An  Inter-  i 
national  Reconstruction  Corps,"  written  by  our  young  ji 
friend,  Lewis  Stiles  Gannett,  which  appears  in  the  i 
Survey  for  July  21.  ■ 

The  vexed  questions  of  indemnities  could  largely  ; 
be  settled  constructively  if  only  to  such  a  Reconstruc-  i 
tion  Corps  could  be  entrusted  the  work.    If  all  Pow-  j 
ers  now  at  war  would  agree  to  religiously  continue  \' 
their  present  war  expenses  two  weeks  after  they  had  L 
ceased  to  expend  the  same  in  warlike  activities,  there  || 
would  probably  be  money  enough  and  to  spare  to 
restore  all  damages  to  private  property  on  all  of  the  ! 
battle  torn  grounds  of  Europe.    So  far  as  money  can  ' 
restore  homes,  churches  and  schoolhouses,  so  far  as 
money  can  restore  highways  and  shaded  lawns,  there  j 
would  be  money  enough  saved  from  a  fortnight's  war  i 
expense  to  do  all  this.    When  we  come  to  the  indem- 
nity for  public  property  destroyed  it  will  be  but  simply  j 
adding  burdens  to  shoulders  already  being  crushed 
to  earth  by  war  debts,  and  it  would  be  locating  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  defeated  which  are  not  neces-  •: 
sarily  the  most  guilty.    Surely  equity  does  not  wait  i 
for  the  triumph  of  a  battlefield  to  decide  who  should 
bear  the  burdens. 

Unity  welcomes  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gannett  and  < 
commends  it  for  its  severe  practicality,  its  political  I 
sagacity,  as  well  as  for  its  ethical  nobility. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION  CORPS.  ^ 

It  is  proposed  to  form  an  International  Reconstruction  i 

Corps  of  "men  of  conscriptable  age  unwilling  to  take  life  j  . 

but  unafraid  of  hard  work  or  danger  in  the  service  of  their  \  ; 

country  and  of  mankind,  who  pledge  themselves  to  continu-  :  i 

ous  service  in  the  corps  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  at  j  ' 
least  one  year  thereafter." 
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The  purpose  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  service  for 
men  who  cannot  conscientiously  do  military  or  naval  service 
but  are  not  cowards,  slackers  or  loafers. 

Th  ere  are  in  the  United  States  several  thousand  young 
men  who  will  refuse  to  fight  if  drafted.  No  one  knows  what 
will  be  done  with  them.  The  war  department  is .  unable  to 
give  any  definite  answer.  There  is  a  rumor  that  they  will  be 
interned. 

Most  of  these  young  men  would  like  to  do  something, 
but  they  don't  know  just  what  to  do.  They  cannot  conscien- 
tiously go  into  any  service  which  is  organized  primarily  for 
military  ends.  Furthermore,  they  want  to  make  their  protest 
against  war  and  enforced  military  service  clear. 

If  a  group  of  young  men  who  are  conscientious  objectors 
to  war  offer  themselves  for  work  which  is  constructive  and 
international,  it  would  seem  a  foolish  waste  of  youthful  ideal- 
ism to  refuse  to  grant  them  that  opportunity.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  they  state  that  they  will  continue  in-  such  service  for 
at  least  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  they  may  convince 
some  of  the  scoffers  that  some  at  least  of  the  conscientious 
objectors  are  conscientious  as  well  as  objectors,  and  perhaps 
set  a  few  to  thinking  about  the  justice  of  their  position. 

The  definite  opportunity  presents  itself  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  Europe.  Millions  are  homeless  in  the  areas 
over  which  the  battle-tide  has  surged.  There  are  districts 
without  children  :  others  where  thin-faced  children  have  for- 
gotten how  to  play.  Women  and  old  men  have  lost  faith  and 
courage  to  rebuild.  Youth  is  needed. 

When  the  war  is  over  such  work  must  begin  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  in  it  all  the  nations  must  co-operate.  Perhaps  a 
little  international  army  of  young  men  and  women  giving 
themselves  to  this  task  will  develop,  and  out  of  it  might  well 
grow  a  spirit  of  international  co-operation  which  would 
transplant  itself  into  other  fields.  While  hostile  armies  march 
on  conquered  territory,  the  scope  of  such  work  is  limited. 
But  a  beginning  must  be  made;  and  the  need  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  supply  of  workers.  The  nations  are  giving 
their  primary  attention  to  war. 

Already  the  Quakers,  whose  traditional  opposition  to 
war  has  been  recognized  in  their  exemption  from  military 
service,  have  organized  a  unit  of  one  hundred  men  for  such 
reconstructive  service.  In  the  same  work  other  conscientious 
objectors  to  war- whose  protest  is  not  yet  recognized  by  law 
might  find  the  opportunity  for  service  which  would  not  lose 
them  their  own  self-respect.  In  such  work  they  might  find 
their  Moral  Equivalent  of  War. 

The  Quaker  unit  is  organized  under  the  civilian  Red 
Lross,  which  has  undertaken  this  relief  work  and  has  prom- 
ised to  set  aside  funds  for  this  purpose.  There  seems  to  be 
:io  good  reason  why  another  unit  should  not  be  organized  of 
y'oung  men  who  if  drafted  must  otherwise  go  to  jail. 

The  plan  is  to  form  an  advisory  committee  of  men  of 
standing  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  general  purpose ;  and 
in  executive  committee  of  men  willing  to  serve  in  the  corps 
3r  help  actively  m  its  organization. 

The  first  need  is  to  know  how  many  men  are  ready  to 
rolunteer  for  such  service.  Men  interested  are  asked  to  write 
■°  L.  S.  Gannett. 

27  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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GHOST-FLOWERS 


In  shining  groups,  each  stem  a  pearly  ray. 

Weird  flecks  of  light  within  the  shadowed  wood, 

They  dwell  aloof,  a  spotless  sisterhood. 

No  Angelus,  except  the  wild  bird's  lay. 

Awakes  these  forest  nuns ;  yet  night  and  day 

Their  heads  are  bent,  as  if  in  prayerful  mood. 

A  touch  will  mar  their  snow,  and  tempests  rude 

Defile  ;  but  in  the  mist  fresh  blossoms  stray 

From  spirit  gardens  just  beyond  our  ken. 

Each  year  we  seek  their  virgin  haunts,  to  look 

Upon  new  loveliness,  and  watch  again 

Their  shy  devotions  near  the  singing  brook; 

Then  mingling  in  the  dizzy  stir  of  men, 

For  the  vows  made  in  that  cloistered  nook. 

— Mary  Thacher  Higginson. 


Life's  Resources 

Sermon  delivered  at  All  Souls  Church,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Sunday,  July  22,  1917,  by  Harry  Foster 
Burns,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


"Who  among  us  can  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire?" 
was  the  question  with  which  the  prophet  searched  the 
resources  of  faith  in  one  of  those  days  that  applied 
the  test  of  fire  to  the  national  life  of  Israel.  It  was 
a  time  when  the  wayfaring  man  ceased,  because  the 
way  was  dangerous;  a  time  when  the  land  itself 
seemed  to  be  in  mourning,  when  the  beautiful  Leb- 
anon was  "confounded  and  withered  away,"  and  the 
plain  of  Sharon  was  like  a  desert;  a  time  when  the 
very  breath  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  as  a  fire  to 
consume  the  stubble  which  their  own  lives  brought 
forth.  Who  could  endure ;  who  could  stand  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  time? 

The  immediate  answer,  the  answer  for  the  individ- 
ual is :  "He  that  walketh  righteously  and  speaketh 
uprightly,.  ...  he  shall  dwell  on  high ;  his  place 
of  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks ;  his  bread 
shall  be  given  him ;  his  waters  shall  be  sure."  In  this 
great  testing  time  some  men  are  to  find  righteousness, 
and  their  upright  speech  a  defense  as  sure  as  the 
great  rocky  caverns  of  the  mountains  against  the  at- 
tacks of  men  with  arrow  and  spear ;  as  sure  a  resource 
of  life  as  the  waters  that  gush  out  from  the  great 
mountain  springs.  And  the  implication  is,  even  the  ex- 
plicit statement  that  it  is  only  such  lives  that  shall 
be  able  to  stand  steadfastly  in  the  great  time  of  de- 
vouring flame  that  is  upon  the  people.  Those  who 
lack  the  resources  of  righteousness  and  uprightness 
will  perish ;  but  for  the  men  who  have  served  the 
values  eternal  "the  flame  will  not  kindle  upon  them" 
and  "though  they  walk  through  the  fire  they  shall  not 
be  burned." 

Through  a  similar  test  of  fire  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  are  today  passing.  They  look  anxiously 
to  their  national  resources,  material  and  human ;  they 
feel  their  forms  of  government  are  being  tested.  Some 
have  already  been  weighed  and  found  wanting.  The 
very  ideals  of  the  peoples  now  meet  the  acid  test. 
Likewise  is  it  with  the  accepted  institutions  of  society. 
The  home,  never  has  it  been  more  severely  tested,  and 
there  are  those  who  are  willing  to  cast  into  the  burn- 
ing furnace  of  militarism,  the  ideal  of  monogamous 
family  life,  if  thereby  they  may  restock  a  country 
desolated  of  what  with  bitter  cynicism  we  have  come 
to  call  "man-power."  A  nation  not  long  since  called 
great,  we  are  told,  h^is  already  officially  authorized 
the  destruction  of  the  monogamous  family.  Will  the 
home  stand  in  other  countries?  Likewise,  how  severe 
the  test  upon  the  school  systems  of  the  world,  the 
business  organization;  and  the  churches.  None  of 
these  can  escape.  They  must  all  come  out  of  this 
great  flame  something  d'ifJerent.  As  we  watch  dailv 
the  rapid  changes  taking  place,  we  may  well  believe 
that  only  those  institutions,  those  forms  of  organiza- 
tion will  pass  through  the  fire,  which  prove  true  gold, 
the  best  possible  means  of  serving  the  undying  inter- 
ests of  men.  Leaders  in  all  institutions  are  now  look- 
ing to  the  unfailing  resources  of  their  organizations, 
or  forms  of  service  :  just  as  governments  take  stock 
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of  the  amount  of  food,  the  number  of  men,  and  the 
measure  of  all  material  resources. 

But  I  think  this  morning  more  of  the  testing  time 
through  which  each  earnest  participant  in  the  world's 
work  must  pass  in  these  days.  If  in  business  he 
knows  not  what  one  day  will  bring  forth ;  if  a  physi- 
cian he  must  either  serve  at  the  front,  or  take  on  ad- 
ditional work  because  others  have  gone ;  if  preacher, 
still  he  is  not  untouched.  On  the  contrary  exceedingly 
difficult  is  his  task  of  upholding  the  ideals  of  religious 
faith  and  strengthening  the  wills  of  men  against  the 
evils  which  assault  with  terrific  force.  A  terrible 
strain  must  the  preacher  of  righteousness  bear,  un- 
less, he  in  all  things  accepts  the  status  quo  and  drifts 
with  the  stream,  when  indeed  he  is  no  longer  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  How  severe  the  test  which 
many  mothers,  many  sweethearts,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, must  meet  in  this  day :  "Who  among  us,  in- 
deed, can  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire?"  Surely  we 
shall  all  need  to  call  into  the  service  of  our  life,  physi- 
cal and  spiritual,  all  the  resources  at  our  command ; 
all  forces  that  can  be  made  to  serve  life.  Some  of 
these  resources  I  would  suggest  this  morning,  appeal- 
ing to  your  own  experience  for  cerification,  and  know- 
ing that  many  of  you  will  supplement  them  from  your 
own  treasure  houses. 

In  a  great  crisis,  Elijah,  ardent,  impulsive,  strenu- 
ous, fell  beneath  the  juniper-tree,  in  a  fit  of  despair 
asking  that  he  might  die.  With  weakened  physique 
he  firmly  believed  that  there  were  no  other  proph- 
ets in  Israel  who  had  not  gone  over  to  Baal  wor- 
ship. It  was  a  sane  and  heavenly  voice  that  told 
him  to  arise  and  eat  and  drink  and  then  go  on  his 
journey.  The  very  demands  of  the  day  render  more 
imperative  than  ever  the  need  to  keep  ourselves  fit. 
England,  under  the  pressure  of  the  war,  at  first 
lengthened  the  working  day,  and  allowed  the  stand- 
ards of  working  conditions  to  be  lowered,  only  to  find 
after  a  few  months  that  the  output  was  rapidly  de- 
creasing in  spite  of  the  longer  hours.  Her  men  were 
becoming  unfit.  Sane  and  earnest  patriotism,  eager 
and  intelligent  love  for  humanity  today,  will,  of 
course,  waste  no  time  ;  but  it  will  know,  too,  that  hours 
spent  in  well-directed  recreation,  should  follow  or 
precede  hours  of  devoted  toil  in  shop  or  study. 

Readers  of  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  will  recall  his  es- 
say, "An  April  Day" ;  and  not  a  few  will  sympathize 
keenly  with  him  in  the  experience  he  describes  in 
these  words : 

"My  study  has  been  a  dull  place  of  late,  even  the  open 
fire  which  still  lingers  on  the  hearth  has  failed  to  exorcise 
a  certain  gray  and  weary  spirit,  which  has  somehow  taken 
possession  of  the  premises.  As  I  was  thinking  this  morning 
about  the  best  way  of  ejecting  this  unwelcome  inmate;  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  for  some  time  past  my  study 
had  been  simply  a  workshop ;  the  fire  has  been  lighted  early 
and  burned  late,  the  windows  have  been  closed  to  keep  out 
all  disturbing  sounds,  and  the  pile  of  manuscript  upon  the 
table  has  steadily  grown  higher  and  higher.  After  all  I 
said  to  myself,  'it  is  I  that  ought  to  be  ejected.  Acting 
on  this  conclusion  ...  I  have  let  the  fire  go  out, 
opened  the  windows,  locked  the  doors,  and  put  myself  into 
the  hands  of  my  old  friend  Nature  for  refreshment  and  so- 
ciety." 

So  ought  many  of  us  to  eject  ourselves  from  study 
and  shop  that  with  Rousseau  we  may  experience  a 
freedom  of  spirit,  an  audacity  of  thought,  coming 
from  throwing  ourselves  into  the  "immensity  of 
things  which  we  can  combine,  choose  from,  and  ap- 
propriate without  trouble  and  without  fear."  Stand- 
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ing  in  the  midst  of  a  great  expanse  of  plain,  or  of 
ocean,  we  find  rest,  for  "No  man  is  tired  when  he 
can  see  far  enough,"  said  Rousseau.  And  it  was  the 
declaration  of  Emerson  who  himself  acted  upon  his 
faith  that,  "A  man  loses  his  years  in  the  woods  as 
a  snake  sheds  its  skin."  The  great  leaders  of  the 
spirit,  David,  Isaiah,  Jesus  ;  Emerson,  Rousseau,  and 
Thoreau  have  been  children  of  nature ;  from  hei 
their  lives  drew  refreshment  and  inspiration,  and, — 

"The  word  to  prophets  spoken 
Is  writ  on  tables  still  unbroken 
Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind." 

Just  because  the  demands  are  strenuous,  just  because 
the  strain  is  great  the  need  is  rendered  more  impera- 
tive that  we  open  the  windows  and  lock  the  door,  anc 
put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  nature  for  refresh- 
ment and  for  society. 

And  what  an  unfailing  sourch  of  strength  may  w( 
find  in  friendship,  in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  knov\ 
all  about  us  and  love  us  just  the  same.    It  is  wel 
known  that  a  mob  will  do  deeds  of  daring  evil,  whict 
no  member  of  the  mob,  left  alone  would  consent  to  do 
The  character  of  the  mob  is  lower  than  the  characteH) 
of  its  members  taken  singly;  just  because  the  evil  ir ' 
each  man  is  strengthend  and  reinforced  by  the  pres  ■ 
ence  of  others  so  inclined.    Similarly,  of  course,  i; : 
the  good  will,  the  good  purposes  of  men  tremendous!}  i 
reinforced  by  the  presence  and  fellowship  of  other:  i 
upon  good  intent.    But  it  is  the  great  price  that  mus  i 
be  paid  by  the  moral  leaders  of  the  race,  the  advanc«  ■ 
guard  in  the  realm  of  moral  attainment,  that  they  fine  : 
themselves  more  and  more  alone.    Moral  leadership  ; 
being  the  prophet  of  tomorrow  in  the  land  of  today,  i:  ^ 
after  all  lonely  business.    But  here  too  the  law  o  i 
compensation  works  and  if  the  friends  of  such  met  i 
are  not  counted  by  the  hundreds,  yet  is  the  quality  o  \ 
their  friendship  deep  and  rich  beyond  anything  tha  | 
can  be  known  by  those  whose  lives  are  not  so  tried  < 
David  was  strengthened    by    Jonathan's  unbrokei 
faithfulness ;  Isaiah  by  his  little  band  of  disciples  ] 
Jesus  most  of  the  way  by  the  close  companionshij  i 
of  two  or  three  who  seemed  to  understand  him ;  Emer  \ 
son  and  Ruskin,  and  Tolstoi,  and  all  the  great  leader  i 
of  faith,  have  found  here  and  there  a  heart  that  un  { 
derstood  and  a  spirit  that  responded  and  in  this  the;  j 
found  strength,  reinforcement  of  life.  \ 

But  we  come  now  to  the  last,  the  final,  the  ultimat  ^ 
resource  of  life.  Though  all  else  fail,  though  one  b  i. 
denied  the  health  and  reinvigorating  power  of  nature  i 
and  even  the  fellowship  of  friends,  the  reinforce  « 
ment  of  friendship ;  yet  may  the  life  stand  if  it  drav  j 
heavily  upon  this  ultimate  resource.  In  the  fina!  j 
test,  "The  Man  of  Galilee,"  was  deserted  by  th  ] 
thoughtless  crowd,  by  those  who  followed  at  a  dis  ( 
tance,  by  the  twelve,  even  by  the  inner  circle,  an'  , 
yet  he  went  on  with  unbroken  spirit,  with  unconquer  - 
able  faith,  for  he  was  not  alone.  He  that  had  sen  J 
him  was  with  him.  He  and  the  Father  were  one 
The  greatest  of  the  literary  prophets  of  Israel  had  i 
similar  experience  after  ten  years  of  earnest  proclai  ; 
mation  of  the  deep  convictions  of  his  heart  regardin  ( 
his  beloved  nation,  he  found  nothing  but  the  ur  i 
heeding  ear,  the  scorn  of  the  multitude.  Then  it  wa  i 
that  he  betook  himself  to  his  initial  experience,  whe  ' 
he  had  started  out  upon  this  task  not  at  the  call  o  1 
the  people,  but  at  the  call  of  His  God,  not  for  a  feij  ■ 
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days  only,  or  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
heard  gladly ;  but  only  at  the  inner  command  of  eter- 
nal truth,  and  this  truth  remained  truth  whether  the 
people  received  it  or  not,  and  the  need  of  its  proclama- 
tion was  unconditional,  therefore  would  he  go  on  to 
the  very  end  of  his  life.  He  did  go  on,  and  with 
victorious  spirit,  because  he  drew  anew  upon  this 
great  unfailing  resource  of  life.  Likewise  the  great 
interpreter  of  the  faith  of  the  early  church,  Paul, 
could  "count  all  things  but  loss,"  seeing  he  was 
thereby  winning  unfailing  values.  He  could  endure 
all  things ;  be  content  in  whatever  state  he  found  him- 
self, for  these  were  conditions  that  did  not  essentially 
effect  the  thing  for  which  he  was  living.  He  knew 
the  secret  how  to  abound  and  how  to  be  in  want  with 
spirit  unmoved.  He  victoriously  said  when  reflecting 
upon  his  experience :  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Him  who  strengtheneth  me."  These  are  not  the  words 
of  an  empty  piety,  as  the  life  Paul  lived  gives  ample 
proof.  They  express  a  reality  in  his  experience. 
They  have  no  sound  like  that  in  the  words  of  the 
Pharisee  who  thanked  his  God  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men.  They  leap  with  ringing  reality  from  the 
heart  of  one  who  endured  every  discouragment,  and 
fought  valiantly  on  throughout  his  life  against  the 
powers  of  darkness  in  high  places ;  one  who  labored 
more  abundantly  than  they  all,  though  the  least  of 
the  apostles,  and  yet  in  humility  said  that  it  was  not 
himself  that  labored  but  Christ  that  worked  through 
him.  That  there  is  here  an  expression  of  Paul's  be- 
lief that  his  life  was  greatly  reinforced  and  re-em- 
powered by  his  religious  faith,  none  will  question. 
What  he  did  for  the  world  he  believed  he  could  not 
have  done  but  for  the  strength  that  came  from  this 
faith.  It  was  the  great  resource  of  his  very  powerful 
and  productive  life. 

But  just  how  shall  we  make  this  clear,  and  real  to 
ourselves?  Though  there  are  elements  of  Paul's  ex- 
perience which  may  not  be  ours,  ways  he  spoke  about 
things,  which  we  should  hardly  employ ;  yet  may  not 
this  rich,  this  life  reinforcing,  life  empowering  ex- 
perience be  ours  still?  Perhaps  we  may  best  come  to 
the  truth  of  the  matter  through  analogy.  Here  is  a 
young  man  who  has  a  passion  for  beauty,  and  he 
would  learn  to  give  outward  expression  to  beauty  in 
painting,  in  music,  or  in  poetry.  What  does  he  do? 
He  becomes  a  student  of  his  art,  we  say.  That  is  if 
he  wishes  to  paint,  he  goes  to  the  greatest  art  gal- 
leries of  the  world,  there  to  sit  in  the  presence  of 
the  masterpieces  of  his  art.  He  meditates  upon  their 
meaning,  he  tries  to  gain  insight  into  the  spirit  that 
breathes  in  them,  and  shines  through  them.  For  days, 
and  weeks,  and  months  he  yields  himself  to  the  best 
work  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Da  Vinci.  His 
mind  absorbs  the  wonders  of  their  beauty.  His  soul 
is  suffused  with  the  marvels  of  their  perfection.  He 
is  gradually  being  transformed  into  the  artist.  The 
spirit  of  art  takes  possession  of  him.  It  begins  to 
work  through  him.  He  becomes  himself  a  creator  of 
art.  And  as  he  does,  if  he  be  true  artist,  he  will  say 
that  what  he  does,  is  not  of  himself ;  it  is  done  by  the 
spirit  of  art  that  daily  strengthens  him. 

Likewise  if  one  set  out  to  become  a  writer  of  poetry 
or  of  fiction.  He  becomes  a  student  of  his  art.  He 
spends  months  and  years  with  the  great  masters  of 
verse  and  of  story.  As  he  does  so  his  mind  is  ab- 
sorbed and  his  spirit  suffused  with  the  perfect  ideal 


of  the  art  he  seeks  to  serve.  By  that  spirit  he  is 
transformed  in  the  very  soul  of  his  being.  Then  this 
spirit  taking  possession  of  his  life  makes  him  a  creator 
of  its  beauty ;  he  writes  with  greater  and  greater  sense 
of  oneness  with  his  art,  with  a  growing  sense  of  be- 
ing simply  the  instrument  throvigh  which  his  art  comes 
to  outward  expression.  Then,  if  he  tell  the  truth, 
and  if  he  be  true  artist,  he  will  say  that  what  he  does 
is  only  what  his  art  does  through  him ;  that  he  does  it 
because  of  the  spirit  that  strengtheneth  him. 

To  go  over  the  parapet  in  the  face  of  almost  cer- 
tain death,  is  a  thing  for  which  the  ordinary  man, 
however  brave,  is  not  immediately  sufficient.  But  let 
this  man  go  to  the  training  camps,  where  he  is  not  only 
trained  and  toughened  in  body ;  but  where  he  will  un- 
dergo a  more  significant  spiritual  transformation,  and 
he  will  find  himself  able  to  do  what  others  have  done. 
In  the  camp  he  sits  in  the  presence  of,  he  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  ideal  soldier,  until  he  is  transformed 
into  its  likeness.  For  weeks  and  months  this  ideal 
more  and  more  absorbs  his  mind  and  suffuses  his 
spirit,  vmtil  finally  when  he  is  ordered  to  the  trenches, 
he  is  prepared  to  do  all  things  through  him  that 
strengtheneth  him — that  is  the  ideal  soldier  at  whose 
shrine  he  worships. 

A  man  who  before  the  war  was  a  minister  in  Scot- 
land, the  other  day  told  a  group  of  young  men  the  story 
of  a  lieutenant  who  when  time  grew  heavy  on  his 
hands  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  "Boche  hunt- 
ing," and  came  back  one  day  reporting  a  fine  time 
having  killed  eleven  of  the  enemy  that  morning.  Those 
who  heard  the  story  were  naturally  shocked  to  speech- 
lessness. Later  one  who  had  known  the  narrator 
bore  testimony  to  his  gradual  transformation  in  spirit 
under  war  experience  until  it  was  now  possible  for 
him  to  tell  such  a  story  without  blinking.  This  does 
not  indicate  unusual  brutality,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be 
used  against  the  nationality  to  which  the  lieutenant 
belonged,  it  is  the  resultant  of  that  natural  process 
by  which  a  man  is  gradually  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  that  spirit  with  which  he  lives  day  by  day. 
If  men  may  pass  through  the  war  experience  with- 
out suffering  this  brutalizing  transformation,  then 
it  must  be  because  still  they  worship  in  the  depths 
of  their  being  another  kind  of  spirit;  and  if  they  do 
that  they  may  not  make  good  soldiers. 

It  is  by  this  same  process  that  we  are  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  the  perfect  ideal  of  life.  Hunger- 
ing and  thristing  for  righteousness,  for  the  attainment 
of  that  sort  of  a  life  which  is  not  simply  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  moral  ideal  of  the  world  about  us,  but 
the  perfect  ideal,  we  go  to  the  great  teachers  of  the 
world,  the  men  of  great  moral  attainment.  We  sit 
in  their  presence,  we  mediate  upon  their  life  and 
work,  we  seek  to  understand  the  secret  of  their  great 
achievement ;  our  minds  are  absorbed  by  their  beauty, 
our  souls  suffused  by  the  marvels  of  their  perfection. 
Gradually,  or  it  may  be  more  quickly,  we  are  made 
over  into  their  likeness,  and  we  become  workers  with 
them  in  the  spiritual  creation  of  the  better  world. 
No,  it  is  not  all  through  meditation  by  any  means,  no 
more  than  with  the  artist  does  he  arrive  without 
creative  effort.  Patiently  we  strive,  and  earnestly  we 
seek  to  give  expression  daily  to  the  beauty  of  life 
which  we  have  seen,  the  vision  which  is  more  and 
more  compelling  our  hearts.  As  the  years  pass  are  we 
transformed  more  and  more  into  the  likeness  of  this 
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ideal,  if,  indeed  our  devotion  to  it  be  complete.  It 
was  on  this  account,  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  truth,  that  Washington  spent  hours  in 
prayer  at  Valley  Forge.    He  sought  the  reinforce- 
ment of  life  that  would  turn    his    weakness  into 
strength.    It  was  at  the  demand  of  the  same  law  of 
life  that  Socrates  worshipped  under  the  famous  plane- 
tree,  the  gods  of  Athens,  that  he  might  gain  the 
strength  to  be  faithful  to  the  ideal  man  of  courage  in 
the  test  of  fire  which  should  so  soon  be  applied  to  his 
life.    And  it  was  because  this  law  had  been  obeyed 
through  many  a  year  that  Jesus  could  in  the  garden 
pray,  "Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done,"  and  then  with 
majestic  spirit,  unconquered  faith,  endure  the  cross. 
The  story  of  the  crucifixion  reveals  with  clear  light 
the  powerlessness  and  the  emptiness  of  lives  without 
resource  of  religious  faith,  and  the  irresistible  power 
of  faith.    In  the  radiant  light  of  that  crucial  day,  the 
Pharisees,  proud  officials  of  so-called  religious  organ- 
ization, are  seen  to  be  only  hard,  cruel,  cold,  and 
crafty,  men  of  the  world.    Pilate  in  this  light  that 
pierces  the  outward  veil  is  seen  as  a  type  of  the 
ambitious,  tricky  politician,  with  no  power  to  go  to 
the  protection  of  innocency,  or  the  defense  of  jus- 
tice, when  danger  threatens.    Judas'  professed  faith 
falls  away  and  he  is  seen  in  his  true  role  as  the  false 
friend;  while  boastful  Peter  loses  his  standing  as 
he  flees  before  what  seems  to  him  a  lost  cause.  The 
soldier  who  runs  the  lance  into  the  side  of  the  inno- 
cent sufiferer  is  but  the  tool,  blindly  obeying  the 
cruel  crafty  will  and  ambition  of  others.    The  great 
multitude  of  men  who  yesterday  cried  "Hozanna," 
and  "blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  having  no  spiritual  resourcefulness  of  their 
own  are  swept  along  by  the  noise  of  the  day  and  now 
vociferously  call:    "Crucify  him."    In  the  midst  of  it 
all,  is  the  majestic  figure  of  poised  manhood,  the 
victorious  spirit  of  the  humble  Nazarene;  the  trium- 
phant faith  of  Him  who  had  climbed  patiently  to  the 
place  where  he  could  say:    "I  and  the  Father  are 
one,"  and  who  could    do    all    things  through  the 
strengthening  power  of  his  presence. 

Only  such  a  faith,  I  am  convinced,  will  enable  us 
to  pass  through  this  time  of  fire  and  the  flame  not 
enkindle  upon  us;  to  walk  through  the  waters  and 
find  that  they  do  not  overflow  us;  to  find  that  our 
house  though  beaten  by  the  wind  and  the  wave  shall 
not  fall  but  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and 
emerge  therefrom  with  a  new  radiance  and  beauty. 


Henry  David  Thoreau 

An  Address  Given  by  Rev.  Geotge  L.  Thompson  at  Northfield, 
Mass.,  July  15, 1917,  commemorating  the  one  hundreth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thoreau 


BABYHOOD. 


A  baby  shines  as  brightly 

If  winter  or  if  May  be, 
On  eyes  that  keep  in  sight, 

A  baby. 

Though. dark  the  skies  or  grey  be, 
It  fills  our  eyes  with  light. 
If  midnight  or  midday  be. 

Love  hails  it,  day  and  night, 
The  sweetest  thing  that  may  be. 
Yet  cannot  praise  aright, 
A  baby. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


Not  long  ago  I  heard  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emer 
son,  son  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  give  a  lecture  oi 
Thoreau.  Dr.  Emerson  is  one  of  the  few  person' 
living  who  knew  Thoreau  in  the  flesh,  and  somehov 
his  reminiscences  brought  Thoreau  a  little  nearer  tc 
me  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Thoreau  firs 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  quiet  old  town  of  Con 
cord,  Massachusetts,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  livin< 
interest  in  the  man  and  his  work  today  is  a  sign  tha 
his  fame  is  secure  and  lasting.  The  facts  of  his  lif(_ 
are  common  knowledge  among  all  literary  people 
but  at  this  time  of  his  centenary  we  may  well  conside 
some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  his  career. 

We  are  learning  as  never  before  that  a  man's  an 
cestry  counts  for  something.    Not  in  the  sense  tha 
one  can  grow  great  on  the  achievements  of  his  fore 
fathers,  but  in  traits  of  character  and  mental  atti 
tude  we  are  all  debtors  to  those  whose  blood  flows  it. 
our  veins.  ,i 
Henry's  grandfather  came  from  one  of  the  Chan  ! 
nel  Islands,  Guernsey,  I  believe,  and  like  most  of  th(  \ 
islanders  was   Norman  French   in  blood.  Henry'f 
father,  John  Thoreau,  is  described  as  a  plain,  stolic 
little  man,  who  tried  but  once  in  his  life  to  really  do 
battle  in  the  busy  mart  of  Boston,  then  he  retired  tc,. 
the  quiet,  country  village  of  Concord,  "Far  from  th( ' 
madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  to  pursue  in  a  quie 
way  his  little  business  of  pencil  making. 

His  wife,  Cynthia  Dunbar,  was  a  tall,  fine  looking 
woman  with  considerable  energy  and  ambition. 

When  we  read  the  biographies  of  some  of  our  he 
roes  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  their  success  to  do 
nothing  fathers  married  to  strong-willed,  ambition: 
mothers  who  transmit  by  parental  influence  their  am 
bitions  to  their  offspring.  The  result  is  a  Thoreau  o: 
a  Lincoln.  These  women  find  compensation  in  thei: 
sons  for  the  virtues  which  the  fathers  lacked. 

In  New  England,  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  wa; 
a  keen  rivalry  between  families  in  matters  pertaining 
to  thrift  and  prosperity,  and  when  a  family  was  de 
feated  in  one  generation  they  sought  revenge  by  send 
ing  their  sons  to  college  in  order  to  win  laurels  oV'ei 
the  sons  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  a  custon 
now  confined  to  European  immigrants. 

Thoreau,  for  such  is  the  name  bv  which  Henr};j 
David  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  foi 
all  time,  was  sent  to  Harvard  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
He  distinguished  himself  at  college  by  being  so  ordi-, 
nary  that  he  seems  to  have  absolutely  escaped  the 
notice  of  either  his  professors  or  classmates.  The 
only  flash  of  individuality  which  is  recorded  concern- 
ing him  is  the  fact  that  at  his  graduation  he  refusec 
to  accept  his  diploma  and  pay  the  customary  five  dol- 
lars for  it.  Possibly  this  protest  was  due  to  povertjj 
rather  than  originality. 

_  Did  I  say  at  thg  beginning  that  the  year  of  a  man's 
birth  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives  are  all  im- 
portant facts  in  considering  his  life?  Thoreau  was 
born  a  few  years  later  than  Emerson,  and  he  came 
home  from  college  and  settled  down  in  Concord  just 
in  time  to  be  a  neighbor  to  the  Eniersons,  Alcotts. 
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iawthorne,  Ripley,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Margaret  Ful- 
er,  and  just  out  beyond  on  the  Lowell  road  George 
^Villiam  Curtis. 

You  have  all  heard  or  read  of  his  brief  experience 
IS  a  school  teacher  and  maker  of  lead  pencils.  These 
ire  merely  incidentals.  The  important  thing  is  the 
associations  of  Concord.  This  young  man  with  a 
;late-drab  college  career  is  thrown  into  the  company 
)f  a  group  of  people  who  may  be  compared  to  a  cer- 
ain  company  of  Athenians  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
j'ericles.  High  thinking  and  plain  living  were  con- 
agious,  and  Thoreau  was  exposed  to  an  epidemic  of 
deas.  He  caught  Transcendental  philosophy  in  a 
lew  form  and  never  recovered.  As  silently  as  the 
;oundless  marshalling  of  the  stars  in  the  sky  of  the 
lesert  there  had  been  gathering  intellectual  a-hd  spir- 
tual  forces  in  our  New  England  which  now  blazed 
orth  with  a  strange  brilliancy  in  TranscendentaHsm. 

Elbert  Hubbard,  in  writing  of  Thoreau,  said, 
George  Ripley,  Bronson  Alcott,  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Lmerson  evolved  New  England  Transcendentalism, 
,nd  very  early  Henry  Thoreau  added  a  few  bars  of 
larmonious  discords  to  the  symphony." 

Let  us  look  at  one  fact  concerning  Thoreau,  and 
lever  forget  it  in  considering  his  Hfe.  He  was  a  born 
evolutionist.  Iconoclasm  and  insurgency  were  in  his 
ilood.  He  was  the  ideal  anarchist,  which  means  that 
le  was  a  spiritual  brother  to  Jesus  and  Shelley.  It  was 
ust  a  touch  of  Quakerism  in  the  man  which  saved 
lim  from  being  a  Robespierre,  a  Danton,  or  a  John 
Jrown.  He  was  a  Puritan  with  the  Cromwellism  left 
ut.  In  my  Stevenson  I  find  this  note  written  long 
go  on  the  margin  of  the  page  beginning  the  essay 
n  Thoreau :  "In  general  habits  he  came  nearer  to 
esus  than  any  man  in  modern  times.  He  is  the  theo- 
etical  anarchist  in  practice."  Reading  the  life  and 
/ords  of  Thoreau  today  I  am  inclined  to  modify  my 
tatement.  Jesus  would  have  never  played  the  her- 
lit.  Thoreau  would  not  have  said,  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's." 

Yet  the  spiritual  kinship  exists.  The  great  diflfer- 
nces  being  that  one  lived  in  Palestine  and  the  other 
1  Concord,  and  eighteen  hundred  years  of  time. 

Emerson,  who  knew  and  appreciated  Thoreau  bet- 
;r  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  has  made  several 
ignificant  statements  concerning  him. 
"He  was  a  born  Protestant." 

"Not  a  particle  of  respect  had  he  to  the  opinions  of  any 
lan  or  body  of  men,  but  paid  homage  solely  to  the  truth 
self." 

"He  was  bred  to  no  profession;  he  never  married;  he  lived 
lone;  he  never  went  to  church;  he  never  voted;  he  refused 
)  pay  a  tax  to  the  State ;  he  ate  no  flesh,  he  drank  no  wine, 
e  never  knew  the  use  of  tobacco;  and,  though  a  naturalist, 
e  used  neither  trap  nor  gun." 

Thoreau  was  the  original  American  secessionist, 
'cing  an  Abolitionist,  he  contended  that  to  recognize 

government  which  protected  slavery  was  wrong  and 
e  called  on  his  friends  to  withdraw  their  support, 
oth  in  person  and  property,  from  the  government  of 
lassachusetts. 

Being  consistent,  he  refused  to  pay  his  poll-tax  in 
843,  and  being  persistent  he  finally  landed  in  jail. 

Sam  Staples,  the  local  sheritT,  who  arrested  him, 
;ems  to  have  been  a  little  dilatory  in  making  the  ar- 
JSt.  According  to  the  local  tradition  some  of  the 
oncord  people  were  inclined  to  censure  Sam,  con- 
?nding  that  a  firmer  attitude  at  the  beginning  would 


have  convinced  Thoreau  of  his  folly  and  perhaps 
saved  him  from  jail.  Sam  excused  himself  by  saying: 
"In  the  first  place  I  sort  of  pitied  Henry  for  I  thought  the 
real  reason  why  he  refused  to  pay  his  taxes  was  because  he 
was  hard  up  and  couldn't,  but  when  I  found  that  it  was  noth- 
ing but  his  conscientious  scruples  I  hustled  him  ofT  to  jail." 

It  was  during  this  brief  term  in  jail  that  Emerson 
visited  him,  and  greeted  him  with  the  question : 
"Henry,  why  are  you  here?"  And  received  the  Yankee 
answer,  "Waldo,  why  are  you  not  here  ?" 

The  incident  shows  Thoreau's  extreme  individual- 
ity. Another  man  of  like  type  would  have  persuaded 
others  to  go  to  jail  and  organized  insurrection,  but 
Thoreau's  philosophy  was — every  man  is  a  law  unto 
himself. 

On  this  occasion  you  are  asking.  What  was  his  re- 
ligion? He  had  none. 

Formal  religion  never  appealed  to  him.  He  had  no 
theology.  His  was  the  mind  of  primal  man.  He  out- 
did the  old  Greeks,  he  was  Pan  himself.  As  Louise 
Alcott  said  of  him  at  his  death : 

For  such  as  he  there  is  no  death ; 
His   life  the  eternal  life  commands. 

When  life  was  fast  ebbing  a  friend  asked,  "Have 
you  made  your  peace  with  God?" 

"I  have  never  quarreled  with  him,"  was  the  reply. 

When  asked  by  the  minister  why  he  did  not  go  to 
church,  he  said,.  "It's  the  rafters — can't  stand  them. 
When  I  look  up  I  want  to  gaze  straight  in  the  blue 
sky." 

Thoreau  did  look  up  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
spoke  of  him  as  one  who  "saw  God  in  autumn's  every 
burning  bush." 

I  imagine  that  if  one  sat  with  him  in  the  firelight 
in  that  little  cabin  by  the  shore  of  Walden  pond  and 
by  some  means  drew  out  the  soul,  he  would  have 
found  that  Thoreau  was  a  Pantheist  who  saw  that 
this  universe  was  nothing  but  God. 

Singularly  enough  his  closest  friends  were  minis- 
ters. Emerson  was  a  clergyman,  and  with  all  his  rad- 
icalism he  never  shook  ofif  the  earmarks  of  his  pro- 
fession. Harrison  Blake  was  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, and  to  him  Thoreau  wrote  regularly  for  years. 
When  he  and  Horace  Greeley  went  to  Plymouth 
Church  Beecher  invited  him  to  the  platform.  A  God- 
born  prophet  he  had  the  great  essentials  of  religion 
in  the  soul.  He  demanded  Truth,  and  would  have  it. 
His  morals  were  rigidly  Puritan.  Emerson  says,  "He 
thought  that  without  religion  or  devotion  of  some  kind 
nothing  great  was  ever  accomplished."  There  is  only 
one  man  of  whom  he  ever  stood  in  awe  and  that  was 
Walt  Whitman.  He  thought  Jesus  was  incomplete 
because  he  left  no  definite  rule  proper  and  sufficient 
for  this  world. 

The  essential  religiousness  of  Thoreau's  character 
is  shown  in  his  love  for  children  and  his  sympathy 
with  animals.  Dr.  Edward  Emerson  tells  us  of  the 
rare  companionship  of  the  man  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  his  own  writings  reflect  that  intimate  fel- 
lowship of  the  man  with  the  universe.  There  is  a  spir- 
itual significance  in  his  lines : 

I  hearing  get,  who  had  but  ears, 

And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before; 

I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years, 

And  truth  discern,  who  knew  but  learning's  lore. 

He  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  the  Oriental 
sages,  and  would  emulate  their  lives. 
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We  may  imagine  that  when  some  of  those  famous 
contemporaries,  who  have  long  since  been  forgotten, 
heard  of  his  death  they  sighed  and  said,  "Too  bad,  he 
fell  just  short  of  fame."  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
he  had  failed.  A  colorless  college  career,  failure  as 
a  school  teacher,  failure  as  a  business  man,  oddity, 
poverty,  obscurity,  lack  of  recognition  as  a  writer, 
unpopularity  as  a  lecturer,  rejected  in  love,  branded 
as  a  useless  citizen,  finally  a  confirmed  invalid,  this 
is  his  life  story.  It  is  true  that  there  are  bright  spots 
such  as  the  friendship  of  great  souls  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  discerning.  Two  or  three  little  books, 
a  bundle  of  manuscript  journals,  and  a  sweet  memory 
are  his  legacies  to  posterity.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  his  fame  has  been  growing,  and  we  now  realize 
that  the  life  of  Thoreau  was  a  grand  success. 

A  great,  original  soul  was  he  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  trying  a  few  interesting  experiments  with 
life,  using  this  world  as  a  laboratory.  He  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  interesting  world, 
and  recorded  his  observations  in  a  readable  form  for 
humanity  in  general.  The  world  owes  him  a  debt. 
His  great  lesson  is  that  life  is  the  important  thing, 
and  that  it  is  counted  in  hours,  not  years.  Getting  a 
living  is  a  secondary  matter. 

He  has  shown  us  how  to  have  great  adventures 
about  home.  In  death  as  in  life  he  has  good  com- 
pany. His  old  friends  are  his  neighbors  in  Sleepy 
Hollow.  When  he  died  three  hundred  Concord  chil- 
dren marched  to  his  grave  in  the  procession  which 
led  the  line  of  march  for  the  pilgrims  who  have  been 
going  there  ever  since.  His  grave  is  a  shrine,  and  if, 
as  the  Shintoists  tell  us,  his  spirit  guards  his  dust,  it 
must  be  with  satisfaction  that  he  regards  the  rustling 
leaves,  the  chattering  squirrels,  and  the  flitting  birds 
in  the  great  trees  overhead. 

As  in  mortal  form  he  still  may  ask,  "Why  should 
I  feel  lonely?  Is  not  our  planet  in  the  Milky  Way?" 


THE  MAN  OF  HABIT 


What  is  so  wonderful  as  dying' 
The  man  that's  lying  here 
Has  year  by  placid  year 
Slept,  eaten,  worked  and  taken  ease. 
On  habit,  use,  and  clocks  relying, 
Until  each  act  outrode  volition, 
And  only  in  accurate  repetition 
Could  he  find  peace. 
He  carped  at  draughts, 

Hating  even  a  wayward  breeze  about  him; 
Avoided  argument ; 

Let  new  movements  go  on  without  him, 
Loving  the  grooves  that  had  worn  so  deep. 
He  could  rise  and  work  and  eat  and  sleep. 
Could  love  and  hate  and  laugh  and  weep, 
Only  by  habits'  prompting. 

Well,  he,  the  habit-bound. 

The  man  of  dull  meticulous  round, 

Has  risked  the  great  adventure  now. 

I  almost  think  his  narrow  brow  ' 

Has  taken  on  more  breadth  since  dying. 

What  do  his  eyes  see,  the    white  lids  under, 

That  the  lips  should  be  curved  with  such  fugitive  wonder. 

Lips  that  in  life  were  pinched  and  shrunken? 

Do  they  see,  perhaps,  the  spirit  drunken 

With  shoreless  night? 

With  un-houred  light? 

Ah,  by  the  one  vast  chartless  road 

Small  souls,  like  great,  go  home  to  God ! 
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— Margaret  Adelaide  Wilson. 


"Religions  are  many:  Religion  is  one." 

— Anonymous. 

In  the  comparative  study  of  religion  four  name 
stand  out  permanently  for  our  consideration.  Si 
William  Jones,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Champollion  am 
Max  Mueller  have  made  it  possible  for  anyone  to  reac 
the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  leading  races.  What  i 
and  will  be  the  eflfect  of  this  study  on  Christians  ant 
the  Christian  religion? 

William  Jones  was  born  in  London  in  1746,  hi 
family  dating  back  to  the  ancient  princes  and  chief 
tains  of  North  Wales.  Like  Grotius  he  was  an  infan 
phenomenon,  was  in  Harrow  when  he  was  seven  anc 
at  twenty-two  he  could  speak  in  most  any  of  the  lead 
ing  languages  that  were  spoken  or  ever  had  been  spokei 
on  this  planet.  He  is  said  to  have  mastered  forty-oni 
languages  and  could  write  or  speak  the  Europeai: 
tongues  better  than  any  native.  At  that  time  Europ 
had  paid  little  attention  to  oriental  languages,  such  a 
Arabic,  Persian,  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  etc.  Sir  William' 
greatness  and  his  service  to  humanity  lie  in  the  fac 
that  he  learned  these  languages  and  made  the  liter 
ature  of  these  people  accessible  to  Europeans.  H 
translated  into  English  much  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  writ 
ing,  only  one  book,  however,  being  of  a  distinctively  re 
ligious  character:  The  Laws  of  Manu,  a  Hindu  cod' 
dating  from  about  500  B.  C.  But  he  taught  others  tt 
do  it  and  anyone  can  now  have  access  to  all  the  sacrec 
books  of  the  East.  Fortunately  he  had  a  modest  in 
come  so  that  he  could  uninterruptedly  pursue  his  ar 
dent  passion  for  language.  He  was  happily  married 
his  wife's  name  not.  being  Xantippe.  Incidentally  Si 
William  was  a  lawyer  of  recognized  ability  and  whet 
he  was  thirty-seven  he  was  sent  out  to  India  as  a 
judge.  In  eleven  years  the  climate  of  India  proveo 
fatal  to  him,  as  it  then  did  to  so  many  Englishmei 
sent  there,  and  he  died  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 

Lady  Jones  survived  him  many  years  and  causeo 
his  life  and  works  to  be  published  in  thirteen  volumes 
in  1846  his  son  published  his  father's  autobiography 

In  India  he  organized,  and  while  he  lived  was  presi 
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dent  of,  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  collect  the  old  Asiatic  literature.  His  was  not  an 
initiating  or  constructing  mind  but  rather  was  he  a 
translator  of  the  work  of  oriental  and  ancient  minds, 
and  posterity  will  remember  him  chiefly  as  such  and 
IS  one  who  made  available  so  much  oriental  literature 
in  its  original  form. 

Somewhere  Anquetil  du  Perron  had  seen  four  pages 
af  the  Avesta,-  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Persians, 
n  which  there  was  then  some  interest.  The  ancient 
Parsees  were  very  reluctant  to  let  their  scriptures 
eave  their  hands,  especially  to  go  into  those  of  Euro- 
jeans,  and  Du  Perron  was  told  that  no  mortal  man 
:ould  get  hold  of  any  more  of  it.  However,  in  1764, 
le  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  under  a  disguised 
lame  and  went  out  to  Hindustan  to  tackle  the  impos- 
iible.  The  French  government  encouraged  the  ardent 
student.  How  he  went  after  and  obtained  the  Avesta 
s  one  of  the  amazing  true  fairy  tales  of  literature. 
;n  1764  he  deposited  the  whole  Zenda  Vesta  in  a  li- 
)rary  in  Paris.  Flushed  with  victory  he  could  not 
lelp  poking  a  little  fun  at  Oxford  because  the  schol- 
irs  had  said  his  work  was  impossible.  Sir  William 
[ones  took  up  the  witticism  of  Perron  and  said  that 
he  wily  Asiatics  had  put  across  a  literary  gold  brick 
ind  sold  it  to  him  as  the  genuine  Avesta.  In  other 
vords,  it  was  not  Zoroaster's  work  at  all  but  a  cun- 
ling  forgery.  His  reason  for  his  opinion  was  that 
I  great  prophet  like  Zoroaster  could  never  have  writ- 
en  such  silly,  puerile  stuff.  Time  has  shown  that 
J'erron  was  right  and  Jones  wrong,  but  Sir  William's 
)pinion  of  it  is  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  way  the 
Bible  of  one  great  religion  always  seems  to  people  of 
my  other  great  religion. 

It  is  reported  that  recently  some  one  asked  Tagore 
f  he  had  ever  read  our  Bible,  and  he  is  quoted  as 
eplying  that  he  tried  to  read  it  once  and  got  to 
he  middle  of  Genesis  and  dropped  the  stuff  as  it  gave 
lim  nausea.  Tagore  added,  however,  that  he  had 
»een  told  that  there  was  some  better  stuff  in  the  Bible 
urther  along  in  Psalms  and  that  he  was  really  going 
0  try  to  read  it  when  he  got  time.  The  way  our  Bible 
eemed  to  Tagore  is  exactly  the  way  most  of  the 
/edas  seem  to  me.  It  is  exactly  the  way  Perron's 
opy  of  the  Avesta  seemed  to  Sir  William.  It  seems 
0  be  a  fact  that  no  religion  can  see  much  in  the 
acred  book  of  any  other  religion. 

Thanks  to  Sir  William  Jones  the  Sacred  Books  of 
he  East,  first  published  in  a  costly  edition  of  forty- 
:ight  volumes,  are  now,  as  published  by  the  Christian 
iterature  Company,  available  in  12  volumes,  to  be 
lad  for  about  what  a  year's  subscription  to  the  "W. 
J.  N."  (World's  Greatest  Newspaper)  costs  and  they 
re  about  equally  interesting.  Such  reading  seems  to 
ae  just  as  our  Bible  seems  to  Tagore.  It  is  a  barren 
and  in  which  not  a  thing  lives  and  grows.  Probably 
rom  any  sacred  books  we  could  cull  a  set  of  sayings 
hat  would  appeal  to  the  universal  religious  instinct, 
mt  between  these  sayings  that  show  the  universal 
nind  lies  miles  of  desert  of  words,  words,  words 
vithout  ideas.  Our  own  Bible  is  no  exception.  We 
ire  told  that  at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions 
^11  would  join  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  that  seems 
0  be  about  the  only  word  in  our  whole  Bible  that  all 
ould  understand  and  speak  together. 
^  The  old  idea  was  that  the  world  was  divided  into 
Christian  and  heathen,  true  and  false  religions.  The 


Jewish  and  Christian  were  true,  the  rest  were  false. 
John  Calvin  said  that  all  non-christian  religions  were 
a  "welter  of  errors."  It  was  generally  thought  that 
they  were  founded  by  frauds,  aided  and  abetted  by 
Satan.  In  my  boyhood  I  took  that  position  for 
granted,  but  I  had  a  new  birth  when  I  read  James 
Freeman  Clarke's  "Ten  Great  Religions,"  and  it  is 
still  worth  reading.  Clarke's  position  is  that  there  is 
truth  in  every  religion  that  men  have  held.  He  went 
further  and  said  that  there  was  more  truth  than  error 
in  every  religion  that  men  have  held.  He  took  up  the 
ten  religions  one  after  another  and  gave  as  his  theory 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  the  complement  of  all 
the  other  religions,  it  included  their  truths,  avoided 
their  errors  and  strengthened  their  weaknesses.  He 
thought  that  a  Christian  missionary  should  admit  to 
the  heathen  the  true  and  the  good  in  their  religion 
and  then  recommend  Christianity  as  its  needed  com- 
plement for  their  spiritual  needs. 

At  one  time  at  a  gathering  in  Chauatauqua,  N.  Y., 
a  returned  missionary  drew  a  picture  of  the  awful, 
dark,  totally  depraved  estate  of  the  heathen  he  was 
sent  to.  They  had  no  ray  of  light  or  truth  whatever. 
He  himself  had  it  all  and  was  discouraged  because 
they  would  not  accept  his  condescending  offer.  Dr. 
Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
world's  great  souls,  told  him  that  he  was  totally  unfit 
to  be  a  missionary  to  any  peoples;  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  do  any  good  to  any  soul  that  he  approached 
in  that  spirit.  There  is  good,  light,  some  sense  of 
truth,  or  capacity  and  hunger  for  it  in  every  soul. 
He  who  would  minister  to  any  soul  must  approach 
it  in  full  sympathy.    It  was  a  great  lesson. 

The  impression  of  Clark  and  Harper  has  spread 
everywhere  today.  Men  and  women  have  visited  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Orientals  have  visited  us. 
We  have  read  their  literature  and  listened  to  their 
teachings.  One  result  is  that  many  people  have  come 
to  think  that  our  Christian  religion  is  simply  one 
among  many,  no  better  than  the  others,  may  be  not 
as  good  as  some  of  them.  After  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
some  Yogi  or  oriental  mystic  and  find  in  his  teaching 
something  far  superior  to  Christianity.  So  the  pen- 
dulum swung. 

Some  Unitarians  would  like  the  present  official  name 
of  Unitarians,  "Ministers  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches,"  changed  to  "Unitarian  and  Other 
Liberal  Churches."  They  declare  that  they  are  re- 
ligious but  not  Christians.  It  seems  to  them  that  the 
name  Christian  shuts  out  the  desired  fellowship 
of  Jews,  Buddhists  and  the  rest.  It  is  hard  to  find 
a  name  that  includes  all  and  excludes  none.  Some- 
how the  very  object  and  purpose  of  a  name  is  to  set 
you  apart  and  distinguish  you  from  others.  These 
men  suggest  the  word  Religions,  but  if  I  was  a  Uni- 
tarian I  would  fight  to  the  last  trench  against  that' 
change  on  the  ground  that  it  would  shut  out  the  irre- 
ligious, which  are  the  most  interesting  folk  I  know. 
The  word  liberal  would  shut  out  all  illiberals  and  that 
is  the  limit  of  folly.  For  the  only  business  a  liberal 
has  is  to  make  the  illiberal  liberal,  and  how  can  he 
hope  to  do  that  if  he  builds  a  high  fence  and  shuts 
the  liberals  out.  So  while  I  see  the  point  I  am  stumped 
for  a  name  that  does  not  shut  out  anybody.  I  con- 
fess to  a  bias  in  favor  of  "Universalist,"  but  that, 
whatever  its  rich  meaning,  has  met  the  fate  appar- 
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ently  of  all  other  words.  It  shuts  a  lot  of  folks  out 
who  would  rather  go  to  hades  than  be  Universalists. 
Or  at  least  if  they  do  not  want  hades  for  their  own 
sakes,  they  want  it  for  others. 

For  myself  I  am  going  to  hold  fast  the  name  Chris- 
tian, which  I  was  born  into  and  expect  to  die  pro- 
claiming. It  is  the  most  universal  name  I  know. 
But  I  want  a  study  of  comparative  religion  to  teach 
me  to  hold  my  name  Christian  right.  I  want  to  hold 
it  intelligently.  I  want  it  to  help  me  see  and  keenly 
sympathize  with  all  the  goodness  and  beauty  and 
truth  and  light,  in  every  soul,  in  any  religion  on  earth. 

You  can  define  religion  by  the  people  who  profess 
it  or  by  the  founders  and  the  sacred  books.  In  spite 
of  bloody  swords,  hymns  of  hate  and  greed  for  trade, 
we  see  the  real  Christian  today  carrying  the  Red  Cross 
sign  and  building  hospitals  which  it  is  claimed  no 
other  religion  has  done.  I  do  not  believe  the  whole 
world  apart  from  the  influences  of  Christianity  can 
show  one  Lincoln  Centre,  nor  yet  the  great  university 
yonder. 

Buddha,  Confucius,  Mahomet,  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets and  Mrs.  Eddy  are  wonderful  souls.  I  say  are 
because  my  Christian  religion  teaches  me  that  to  God 
all  souls  are  living.  Striving,  therefore,  to  see  and 
love  and  reverence  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  all  re- 
ligions, I  still  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
saviour  of  the  world  whenever  the  world  will  let  him 
be  that  and  that  there  is  real  salvation  in  no  other 
name.  I  still  believe  that  the  Gospels  are  infinitely 
superior  to  all  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  world. 
I  spend  my  life  trying  to  persuade  people  to  get  into 
living  touch  with  the  person  of  Jesus.  I  think  that 
in  him  is  spiritual  freedom,  a  system  of  inner  life 
and  power  found  in  no  other  teacher  so  richly.  He 
himself  lived  and  died  in  that  relation  to  God  into 
which  he  calls  all  men  as  did  no  other  teacher.  I 
put  Buddha  next  to  Jesus,  but  Buddha  said  that  ex- 
istence is  an  evil,  and  tried  to  forget  it  in  Nirvana. 
Jesus  said  that  the  universe  was  his  Father's  house 
and  life  was  to  do  his  Father's  will. 

Liberal  religion  is  not  a  name  or  refusing  a  name. 
It  is  a  spirit.  When  I  want  to  see  that  spirit  in  its 
fullness  I  look  at  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  hear  him 
say,  "Universal  Father,  Universal  Brothers,  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  tell  this  to  every  soul.  He  that 
will  not  believe  it,  is  damned,  condemned,  doomed  to 
live  without  it,  until  he  gets  ready  to  believe  it.  He 
that  does  believe  it  has  entered  into  life  eternal,  there 
and  then." 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  Mention  four  men  who  made  large  initial  contribu- 
tions to  the  study  of  universal  religion. 

(2)  Name  four  oriental  languages  which  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century  were  practically  unknown  to  the  western 
world. 

(3)  What  event  in  the  history  of  Chicago  largely  stimu- 
lated in  America  the  study  of  Eastern  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion ? 

(4)  Tell  the  story  of  Anquetil  du  Perron. 

(5)  What  reason  would  you  give  for  cherishing  the  right 
to  call  yourself  "Christian"? 


The  strength  of  your  life  is  measured  by  the  strength 
of  your  will.  The  strength  of  your  will  is  just  the 
strength  of  the  wish  that  lies  behind  it. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  PACIFIST 


What  do  they  matter,  our  headlong  hates,  when  we  take  the 

toll  of  our  Dead? 
Think  ye  our  glory  and  gain  will  pay  for  the  torrent  of  blood 

we  have  shed? 

By  the  cheers  of  our  Victory  will  the  heart  of  the  mother  be 
comforted  ? 

If  by  the  Victory  all  we  mean  is  a  broken  and  brooding  foe; 
Is  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  glitt'ring  hour,  and  a  truce  for 
an  age  or  so: 

By  the  clay-cold  hand  on  the  broken  blade  we  have  smitten 
a  bootless  blowl 

If  by  the  Triumph  we  only  prove  that  the  sword  we  sheathe 
is  bright ; 

That  justice  and  truth  and  love  endure;  that  freedom's 
throned  on  the  height;  ' 

That  the  feebler  folks  shall  be  unafraid;  that  Might  shall 
never  be  Right;  , 

If  this  be  all :  by  the  blood-drenched  plains,  by  the  havoc  of 
fire  and  fear. 

By  the  rending  roar  of  the  War  of  Wars,  by  the  Dead  so 

doubly  dear.  ... 
Then  our  Victory  is  a  vast  defeat,  and  it  mocks  us  as  we  i 

cheer.  i 

Victory !  there  can  be  but  one,  hallowed  in  every  land :  i 
When  by  the  graves  of  our  common  dead  we  who  were  foe-  ] 

men  stand ;  ' 
And  in  the  hush  of  our  common  grief  hand  is  tendered  tc  < 

hand.  | 

Triumph  I  Yes,  when  out  of  the  dust  in  the  splendor  of  theit  j 
release  ; 

The  spirits  of  those  who  fell  go  forth  and  they  hallow  oui  | 
hearts  to  peace,  | 

And,  brothers  in  pain,  with  world-wide  voice,  we  clamoi  i 

that  War  shall  cease.  ' 

I 

I 

Glory!  Ay,  when  from  blackest  loss  shall  be  born  mos)  | 
radiant  gain ; 

When  over  the  gory  fields  shall  rise  a  star  that  never  shal  , 
wane :  1 

Then,  and  then  only,  our  Dead  shall  know  that  they  have  nc  J 
fall'n  in  vain.  i ' 

When  our  children's  children  shall  talk  of  War  as  a  madnes!  : 

that  may  not  be ;  ' 
When  we  thank  our  God  for  our  grief  today,  and  blazon  from  ' 

sea  to  sea. 

In  the  name  of  the  Dead  the  banner  of  Peace 

.    .    .    that  will  be  Victory.  I 
— Robert  W.  Service,  i 
From  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man  (Barse  &  Hopkins,  Nev  \ 
York). 


TO  SLEEP 


O  Sleep,  kind  Sleep,  j 
When  day  is  past  and  shadows  deep  j 
Lie  everywhere,  i 
Touch  thou  the  weary  with  such  loving  care  ' 
That  they  forget  ' 
The  burden  of  the  day,  its  toil  and  fret.  | 

i 

0  Sleep,  kind  Sleep, 

1  would  thou  tenderly  should  keep 
The  faint  of  heart. 

And  strengthen  each  to  meet  whatever  part 
Of  good  or  ill 

The  morrow  brings ;  courage  and  hope  instil.  ' 

0  Sleep,  kind  Sleep, 

1  pray  thee  touch  those  eyes  that  weep;  i 
Thou  who  canst  bless 

All  who  are  worn  and  sad,  with  thy  caress,  j 
Enfold  them  so 

It  were  most  sweet  thy  friendliness  to  know.  | 
— Florence  Lewis  Howard.  \ 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


DR.  FORT  NEWTON'S 
SERMONS 


The  sermons  of  Rev.  J.  Fort  New- 
ton, D.Litt.,  late  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
now  of  the  City  Temple,  London,  are 
published  every  week  in  the  Christian 
Commonwealth,  Salisbury  Square, 
London,  England.  Owing  to  war  con- 
ditions the  price  of  this  journal  has 
recently  been  doubled,  but  to  Ameri- 
cans who  wish  to  read  Dr.  Fort  New- 
ton's sermons  and  follow  his  general 
work  in  England,  a  special  offer  of 
the  paper  is  made  at  the  pre-war 
rates  namely:  8s.  8d.  ($2.11)  per  an- 
num. With  the  weekly  pamphlet  sup- 
olement,  which  contains  sermons  and 
ather  utterances  by  different  preach- 
ers of  all  denominations,  the  annual 
subscription  is  10s.  lOd.  ($2.64). 


THE  WRONGS  OF  THE  IMMI- 
GRANT. 


Is  it  not  time  to  ask  ourselves  wheth- 
!r  there  is  any  need,  not  only  for  this 
njury  to  American  standards  but  to  the 
lavoc,  the  debasement,  the  wreckage  of 
:he  immigrant's  own  standard  of  life, 
)f  work  and  of  moral  culture  which  he 
)rings  with  him?  Is  the  alien  workman 
■eally  an  unmitigated  nuisance  and  a 
:harge  instead  of  an  asset  to  the  na- 
:ional  weal,  or  is  it  our  carelessness, 
)ur  stubborn  indifference  to  his  needs, 
3ur  lust  of  exploitation,  our  unreason- 
ible  enmity  which  make  him  so?  Truly, 
:he  damage  done  is  not  all  on  one  side, 
[t  is  here  that  Grace  Abbott,  from  her 
jight  -years'  intimate  contact  with  the 
mmigrants  of  Chicago,  comes  with  a 
:all  to  which,  we  doubt  not,  the  nation 
nust  and  will  sooner  or  later  respond. 

The  almost  criminal  folly  with  which 
those  who  arrive  here  to  make  a  home 
md  a  living  are  left  to  find  their  way 
about  as  best  they  can,  with  which  they 
ire  exposed  to  fraud,  temptations,  pit- 
falls, told,  as  it  is  in  this  book,  by  many 
stories  of  personal  adventure,  would 
make  a  sorrowful  reading,  were  it  not 
accompanied  by  the  most  convincing 
program  of  practical  reforms  in  the  ad- 


ministration of  immigrant  legislation 
and  its  supplementation,  in  court  prac- 
tice, education,  and  many  other  respects. 

Is  it  believable  that,  merely  to  insure 

some  equitable  distribution  of  profits  on 
their  transportation,  "in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  immigrants  were  sent  by 
nine  dififerent  routes  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  but  nearly  three  times  as  many 
were  sent  around  by  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  by 
any  other  single  route"?  In  Chicago,  we 
hear,  a  large  receiving  station  for  immi- 
grants, provided  by  federal  law  and 
equipped  with  dormitories,  bathrooms, 
laundry  rooms,  etc.,  has  been  standing 
empty  for  two  years,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  administrative  depart- 
ment of  the  government  chose  to  con- 
sider its  use  impracticable. 

Is  it  generally  known  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  making  a  profit  from  the 
head  tax  imposed  on  immigrants  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  the  immigration 
service,  amounting  to  over  nine  million 
dollars  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1915,  and  that  in  spite  of  this  the  new 
immigration  bill,  passed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  has  increased  this  tax  for 
adults  from  four  to  eight  dollars?  Do 
our  economists  appreciate  the  fact  that 
in  the  distribution  and  placement  of  im- 
migrants the  assumption  is  frequently 
made  that  a  person  who  cannot  speak 
English,  whatever  his  previous  educa- 
tion or  trade  training,  must  of  necessity 
be  an  unskilled  laborer — and  this  in 
spite  of  the  insatiable  demand  of  indus- 
try and  agriculture,  at  most  times,  for 
skilled  workers?  Do  they  realize  that 
there  would  be  no  shortage  of  farm  la- 
bor now  if  even  a  slight  effort  had  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  turn  farmers 
and  farm  laborers  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try to  work  on  the  land — that,  in  fact, 
288,053,  over  42  per  cent  of  all  men  and 
boys  over  fourteen  who  were  admitted 
in  1914,  gave  these  as  their  occupations 
in  Europe? 

Do  the  trade  unionists  know  that  of 
the  Polish,  Lithuanian  and  Russian  girls 
whose  large  number  depresses  the  stan- 
dard of  wages  in  Chicago  factories  and 
stockyards,  more  than  one-half  have 
been  engaged  in  farm  work  at  home 
and,  with  a  little  organization  of  the 
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right  kind,  could  help  to  build  up  an  im- 
mensely valuable  rural  industry  in  the 
western  states  ?  Have  our  legal  lights 
ever  noticed  the  absurdity  of  a  law 
which  excludes  a  person  if  an  inspec- 
tor decides  that  he  will  not  be  self-sup- 
porting, but  excludes  him  also  if  he 
brings  the  best  possible  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  be  so,  namely,  the  offer  of 
a  job?  B.  L. 

From  a  review  of  "The  Immigrant 
and  the  Community,"  by  Miss  Grace 
Abbott  in  the  Survey  for  April  28. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  PREACHERS. 


The  World  Alliance  for  International 
Friendship,  of  which  the  Revs.  Freder- 
ick Lynch  and  Sidley  L.  Gulick  are  sec- 
retaries, is  appealing  to  the  preachers 
throughout  our  country  to  take  this 
matter  seriously  into  their  pulpits  with 
the  opening  of  the  fall  campaign.  In  a 
circular  letter  from  Secretary  Gulick  we 
read : 

"If  America  is  to  Christianize  her  re- 
lations with  China  and  Japan,  with 
Mexico  and  Latin  America,  and  really 
help  in  setting  up  a  better  world-order, 
our  Christian  citizenship  must  be  more 
accurately  informed  on  these  problems. 

"The  World  Alliance  for  Interna- 
tional Friedship  invites  every  local 
church  to  co-operate  in  this  new  task 
confronting  us.  Millions  of  Christian 
citizens  must  unite  in  this  movement. 
No  war  nor  any  great  cause  was  ever 
won  by  individuals,  or  even  by  regi- 
ments, fighting  separately. 

"To  aid  pastors  and  other  leaders  we 
have  prepared  attractive,  instructive  and 
inspiring  literature  providing  material 
and  suggestions  for  sermons,  prayer 
meeting  topics  and  courses  of  study. 

"Will  you  not  send  for  the  package, 
take  time  and  thought  to  understand  our 
plans,  and  wheel  your  local  forces  into 
line  for  the  great  drive  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  churches  of  America  for 
world- justice  and  good  will?" 
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A  NOISELESS  PATIENT  SPIDER 


A  noiseless  patient  spider, 

I  marked,  where,  on  a  little  promontory,  it  stood 
isolated; 

Marked  how,  to  explore  the  vacant,  vast  surround- 

It  launched  forth  (ilam'^nt  (ilament,  filament,  out 
of  itself; 

Ever  unreeling  them-ever  tirelessly  speeding  them. 

And  you,  0  my  Soul,  where  you  st^nd, 
Surrounded,  surrounded,  in  measureless  oceans 
of  space, 

Ceaselessly  musing,  venturing,  throwing, — seeking 
the  spheres,  to  connect  them  ; 

Till  the  bridge  you  will  need,  be  formed — till  the 
ductile  anchor  hold ; 

Till  the  gossamer  thread  you  flin^,  catch  some- 
where, 

0  my  Soul.  —Walt  Whitman 
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SELF-RELIANCE 

Henceforth,  please  God,  forever  I  forego 
The  yoke  of  men's  opinions.    I  will  be 
Light-hearted  as  a  bird,  and  live  with  God. 
I  find  Him  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
I  hear  continually  His  voice  therein. 

******* 
The  little  needle  always  knows  the  North, 
The  httle  bird  remembereth  his  note. 
And  this  Wise  Seer  within  me  never  errs, 
I  never  taught  it  what  it  teaches  me; 
I  only  follow  when  I  act  aright. 
October  9,  1832.  —Emerson. 


The  Universalist  Leader  says,  "It  has  taken  two 
housand  years  for  the  fruits  of  Christianity  to  begin 
0  ripen."  And  now  it  would  seem  as  if  much  of  its 
ruit  is  rotting  instead  of  ripening. 


A  private  correspondent  writes :  "Have  you  learned 
hat  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Canfield  of  Woodstock,  Vermont, 
lad  to  resign  his  pastorate  because  of  his  views  as  a 
lacifist.  What  a  glorious  time  to  be  alive  to  be  help- 
ag  in  the  solution  of  our  problems.  I  am  thankful 
very  day  for  Unity's  influence  in  my  life." 

Our  honored  exchange,  the  Inquirer  of  London, 
eels  called  upon  to  raise  a  voice  of  warning  against 
a  certain  school  of  idealists  among  ourselves  who 
re  inclined  to  take  all  lofty  professions  at  their  face 
alue."  There  may  be  danger  in  this  direction  but 
;  is  a  heavenly  danger,  while  the  disposition  to  read 
mall  the  ideals  of  other  men  and  to  distrust  the 
Tophetic  movement  in  the  human  heart  is  a  much 
reater  danger.  These  are  the  hellish  dangers.  Bet- 
;r  die  fooHshly  with  Jesus  and  Socrates  than  to  live 

agaciously  with  .    Let  the  reader  supply 

he  names  of  any  great  expediants  of  history,  those 
.'ho  were  never  caught  in  a  tactical  danger  or  an 
npractical  dream. 


The  world  is  so  made  that  nothing  can  be  so  bad 
ut  what  some  good  may  come  out  of  it.  The  ruling 
f  war  may  be  well  characterized  as  devilish,  but  the 
ner-ruling,  even  of  war,  is  divine.  The  by-products 
f  even  malignancy  yield  benignancy,  thanks  not 
)  man  but  to  God.  This  is  seen  today  in  the  world 
nde  economies,  when  even  the  "bloated  bond- 
olders,"  the  spoiled  children  of  luxury,  the  social 
ueen-bees  and  society  leaders  are  learning  to  can 
eets  and  beans.    Even  the  University  Club  of  Chi- 


cago, we  are  told,  has  cut  out  many  of  the  fancy 
dishes  from  its  menus.  The  Forest  Service  report  in- 
forms us  that :  "As  a  result  of  regulated  grazing  the 
capacity  of  the  ranges  has  been  growing  greater  for 
some  years,  the  officials  state,  and  the  increase  in 
grazing  receipts  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
herds  on  the  forests  this  summer  are  larger  than  in 
any  previous  season." 


Reedy's  Mirror  for  July  27  has  a  frank,  illuminating 
discussion  of  postoffice  censorship.  Speaking  for  the 
five  or  six  papers  which  have  been  denied  postal  privi- 
leges on  the  simple  action  of  the  postmaster,  it  says: 
Any  postmaster  who  doesn't  like  anything  in  the  papers 
can  shut  it  out  of  the  mails.  He  can  bar  it  because  he  doesn't 
like  a  picture  or  an  editorial  or  an  advertisement.  The  owner 
has  no  recourse  whatever.  Denying  the  mails  to  a  paper 
destroys  its  value  utterly.  The  paper  as  property  is  confis- 
cated without  due  process  of  law,  and  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional provision  prohibiting  such  confiscation.  The  owner  or 
the  editor  has  no  day  in  court.  He  is  not  heard.  The  bureau- 
crats pay  no  attention  to  him.  He  can  hire  a  lawyer  who 
must  go  to  Washington  and  wait  around  until  he  is  called, 
and  then  he  gets  no  satisfaction.  The  postmaster  is  prose- 
cutor, judge,  jury  and  executioner.  The  postoffice  department 
IS  not  a  court,  but  it  exercises  a  court's  powers.  That  this 
power  is  exercised  against  papers  that  have  little  money  and 
few  readers  may  excuse  its  exercise  to  the  minds  of  some 
people,  but  if  the  power  can  be  exercised  against  the  small 

publications  it  can  be  exercised  against  the  great  ones  

If  we  are  to  have  a  censorship  it  should  not  be  exercised  in 
the  dark  and  by  men  with  no  judicial  authority.  A  court, 
not  a  postmaster,  should  pass  on  the  mailability  of  printed 
matter  .  .  .  and  how  absurd  is  it  to  suppress  a  paper  for 
prmtmg  thmgs  which  senators  and  congressmen  are  permit- 
ted to  say  in  debates  and  to  have  printed  for  free  distribution 
m  the  Congressional  Record! 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  the  dauntless  champion  of 
the  "Dry  movement,"  brings  science,  statistics  and 
business  common-sense  to  her  assistance  in  her  weekly 
discussion  in  the  Survey.  In  the  issue  of  July  29  she 
has  a  striking  array  of  facts  which  show  that  the  issue 
between  the  Wets  and  Drys  is  fast  becoming  an  issue 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  centers  of  the 
Wet  forces  today  are  found  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  which  list,  to  our  humili- 
ation, is  added  Illinois.  This  of  course  means  the 
Chicago  end  of  Illinois.    She  says  that : 

The  East  is  still  a  business  world,  the  kingpin  men  have 
the  habit  of  mind  of  putting  business  first  and  general  welfare 
second.  But  if  the  East  did  some  thinking— and  some  studying 
—It  would  see  that  in  the  West  business  has  been  better,  not 
worse,  with  the  closing  of  the  saloons.  Breweries  have  not 
gone  into  bankruptcy,  but  have  quickly  adapted  their  plants  to 
new  and  more  productive  industries.  Money  released  from 
liquor  has  increased  buying  in  other  directions;  hence  new 
business  has  quickly  absorbed  the  vacated  saloons,  and  as 
for  the  vvorking  man  revolting  because  his  beer  is  taken  away, 
the  fact  is  he  comes  out  for  prohibition.  This  is  true  of  the 
labor  federations  of  Washington  and  Colorado.  And  we  read 
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that  the  Alabama  Federation  endorsed  war  prohibition.  Noth- 
ing holds  the  working  man  to  the  liquor  business  but  fear 
that  his  brother,  the  bartender,  may  not  get  a  new  job.  As- 
sure him  of  that,  and  he'll  vote  for  prohibition  with  a  will. 


We  print  elswhere  an  address  on  "The  Future  of 
CosmopoHtanism,"  deHvered  by  Professor  Nathaniel 
Schmidt  of  Cornell  University  at  an  informal  recep- 
tion given  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  to 
the  stimmer  students.  A  program  was  offered  to 
which,  among  others,  Chinese  students  contributed. 
The  local  paper  says  that  the  audience  packed  the 
reception  room  of  the  club  house,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  maintained  by  the  federation  of  any  of  the 
universities  in  the  country.  We  believe  that  Cornell 
claims  the  honor  of  initiating  in  America  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club  among  university  students.  Professor 
Schmidt  in  this  address  as  well  as  the  organization 
imder  whose  auspices  he  spoke,  represent  the  "still 
small  voice"  not  easily  heard  midst  the  tempestuous 
roar  of  war,  but  it  is  the  pervasive  and  persistent  voice 
of  the  Lord  of  Life  whose  other  name  is  Love,  whose 
domain  is  perpetual  and  destined  to  become  universal. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  help  spread  this  message 
of  Professor  Schmidt  in  academic  circles.  Pass  your 
Unity  along.  There  is  comfort  in  the  message  to 
the  lovers  of  peace  ;  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  thotight- 
ful,  to  those  who  have  yielded  to  the  god  of  war,  and 
who  think  that  "tinder  the  circumstances  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do."  / 


Over  thirty  years  ago  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  the  sage 
of  Concord,  said  to  the  writer:  "No  doubt  about  it! 
The  West  will  have  to  send  missionaries  to  the  East 
in  less  than  twenty-five  years."  Last  week  we  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  temperance  issue  has 
become  one  of  the  West  vs  the  East.  The  cham- 
pions of  the  saloon,  the  defensive  bulwarks  of  the 
brewers  and  distillers  are  not  found  today  in  the  wild 
and  woolly  West.  The  far  off  mountain  states  and 
beyond,  who  were  supposed  to  bow  only  to  shotgun 
rule,  are  leading  the  dry  hosts,  while  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  become  the  main 
hope  of  the  whisky  forces  in  Congress  and  out  of  it. 
The  same  thing  may  become  true  in  the  religious  field, 
technically  interpreted.  The  message  of  Unity,  non- 
sectarian,  pan-denominational,  religion  interpreted  in 
terms  of  social  betterment,  whose  quests  are — love  for 
one's  neighbor,  a  passion  for  justice,  a  religion  real- 
ized in  character,  is  the  message  that  the  West  must 
yet  help  enforce  in  the  East.  A  writer  beyond  the 
Alleghanies  says : 

What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  the  fearless  challenge  for 
the  eternal  truth  which  comes  from  Unity  each  week!  If  only 
the  forces  for  peace  and  love  could  be  mobilized !  I  should 
like  to  be  one  to  help  organize  the  church  universal  which 
in  this  crisis  would  present  an  unbroken  front  with  the  host 
marching  against  these  prevalent  powers  of  hell. 


Otir  long  time  friend,  Rev.  Mary  Andrews  Conner 
sends  vis  greetings  from  the  beautiful  hills  of  Ver 
mont.  She  and  her  clerical  husband  are  serving  threi 
village  churches  in  the  hills.  Occasionally  she  is  calle( 
upon  to  give  an  "extra  lecture,"  as  well  she  might  be 
Recently  in  one  of  the  hill  towns  she  gave  a  lectur 
in  which  she  plead  for  love  for  even  the  German  people 
One  of  tlie  financiers,  summering  up  in  the  hills,  pro 
tested  in  a  local  paper  that  a  German  spy  was  in  thei 
midst  and  declared  in  the  same  paper  that  it  wa 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  to  ask  a  church  to  lov 
a  nation  which  invaded  Belgium,  sank  the  Lusitani 
and  by  every  diabolical  device  is  devastating  the  fer 
tile  lands  of  France.  Another  correspondent  in  th 
same  paper,  but  with  more  open  ears,  says : 

The  writer  of  the  article  seems  to  have  mistaken  th 
spirit  of  the  whole  address,  and  as  the  one  unsympatheti 
listener  observed  in  the  audience,  numbers  of  whom  wer 
quick  to  express  their  pleasure  in  the  service  of  the  afternooi 
made   himself    "many  angry   comments   after   the  meetin 
closed,"  and  was  laughed  at  by  some  to  whom  he  talke( 
He  missed  some  main  points,  surely;  among  them  that  thf 
speaker,  who  is  a  woman,  did  not  approve  the  German  ma 
in  his  national  setting,  the  kaiser  being  the  consummate  proc  | 
uct,  and  especially  was  the  dominating,  militaristic  charactei 
istic  of  the  German  man  disapproved.    He  dominates  th ' 
home,  and  as  a  national  figure  wants  to  dominate  the  work  i 
which   the  speaker  thought  he  should  be  prevented  froi 
doing  

Since  the  writer  of  that  article  did  not  listen  attentivel ! 
to  all  that  was  said  on  the  occasion  of  which  he  speaks,  b  i 
might  read  carefully  with  profit  to  him  the  President's  ac  i 
dress,  on  or  about  April  1  of  this  year,  in  which  he  declare  ; 
that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  us  and  Germany,  and  i  ) 
which  he  asked  us  to  love  the  German  people,  or  words  sural  i 
to  that  effect.    And  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  read  a  certai  i 
book,  which  is  being  widely  circulated  now,  with  title,  "Lo\  ' 
for  Battle-Torn  Peoples."    As  the  book  is  published  by- 
fund  furnished  by  a  few  world-patriots,  he  might  have  it  c 
application  to  Unity  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicag 
111.,  by  clipping  and  enclosing  this  word  with  his  reques  ; 
This  would  be  a  sufficient  commendation  for  him. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  should  a  man  hide  behind  the  anonymii  i 
of  "a  group  of  American  citizens,"  in  the  scurrilous  artic  i 
he  sent  you,  when  some  of  us  know  that  he  was  laughed  :  ; 
when  he  began  to  angrily  talk  after  the  meeting  closed  j 
the  Cabot  church?  Let  the  "group"  declare  itself  better.  | 


We  print  in  our  news  column  "A  Call  to  Action"  c  i 
behalf  of  the  "People's  Council  of  America  for  Di  ( 
mocracy  and  Peace,"  which  is  a  call  for  a  meeting  1 
be  held  in  Minneapolis,  September  1  to  6,  1917.  Th 
meeting  appeals  to  us  strongly  but  we  have  muc  i 
anxiety  for  it.  The  most  serious  foes  it  has  to  fe?  C 
are  those  from  within.  It  is  so  hard  for  a  pacifist  1  \ 
live  up  to  his  pretensions.  It  will  be  difficult  to  sa^  ^ 
that  conference  from  being  the  battle  ground  of  thos  'a 
who  under  the  guise  of  peace  are  spoiling  for  a  figl^  ! 
A  larger  measure  of  their  inspiration  tlian  they,  <  1 
others,  can  understand,  comes  from  their  hatred  (  " 
the  very  things  that  are  in  danger  of  being  manifeste  i 
at  these  meetings,  namely,  the  war  spirit,  springir  - 
from  a  deep  consciousness  of  their  own  wrongs,  pn  i 
ducing  an  incapacity  to  be  just  to  the  other  partie  i 
The  conference  will  call  together  earnest  represent  i 
tives  of  the  labor,  socialist,  single  tax  and  other  rat  I 
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ical  forces  of  the  economic  and  pohtical  world.  If 
these  forces  come  together  on  the  high  grounds  that 
belong  to  peace ;  wrongs  to  be  righted  by  arbitration, 
issues  to  be  settled  by  conference,  the  rights  of  small 
IS  well  as  of  big  nations  to  be  guaranteed  by  repre- 
sentation and  federation  rather  than  by  military  de- 
fense and  bullet  proof  independence,  the  results  will 
DC  of  far  reaching  importance.  The  problem  pre- 
sented to  that  conference  will  be  how  to  hold  the  hate 
element  in  check  and  to  sound  the  true  international 
lotes.  The  forces  mentioned  above  ought  to  be  there, 
)ut  there  ought  also  to  be  there  those  who  represent 
:he  outlying  territory,  not  hostile  to  the  above  but 
:ree  from  the  partisanship  they  represent.  The  Amer- 
can  impotency  reveals  itself  in  the  presiding  officer's 
:hair..  Perhaps  this  is  the  impotency  of  humanity. 
tIow  prone  a  chairman  is  to  do  most  of  the  talking, 
ind  when  he  has  relieved  himself  how  helpless  is  he 
0  control  other  people's  talk!  If  that  meeting  is  to 
)e  a  success  the  gavel  must  become  an  instrument  of 
^race.  Back  of  presiding  officer  should  be  well 
ligested  rules  and  limitations,  recognizing  beforehand 
ha.t  the  much  vaunted  "rights  of  the  floor,"  so  dear 
0  those  who  like  to  hear  their  own  voices,  must  be 
:urbed  and  directed  so  as  to  promote  the  general 
•bject  and  to  achieve  results  worthy  the  great  effort 
.nd  equal  to  the  solemn  emergency. 

The  issue  of  the  Survey  for  July  28  is  a  veritable 
Sister  Susie"  number.  Seven  pages  are  given  to  the 
eviewing  of  "Noted  Books  by  Women."  Nineteen 
itles  are  given.  The  most  significant  thing  about  this 
lotice  is  that  all  these  books  are  concerned  with  what 
aight  be  called  the  restricted  sphere  to  which  the 
Purvey  devotes  itself.  Miss  Grace  Abbott  discusses 
he  "Immigrant  and  Community,"  a  subject  which  she 
as  made  peculiarly  her  own;  Miss  Breckinridge  col- 
iborates  with  Miss  Abbott  in  treating  of  "Truancy 
nd  Non-Attendance  in  the  Chicago  Schools";  Miss 
lary  K.  Simkhovitch  speaks  of  "The  City  Worker's 
Vorld"  from  the  standpoint  of  a  settlement  worker 
f  large  experience ;  Dr.  Jean  Weidensall,  out  of  five 
ears'  experience  in  the  Laboratory  of  Special  Hy- 
iene  in  New  York,  offers  a  study  of  "The  Mentality 
f  the  Criminal  Woman" ;  Dr.  Eliza  Burt  Gamble  has 

book  on  "The  Sex  in  Science  and  History";  Elsie 
;iews  Parsons  has  a  book  on  "Social  Rule"  from  a 
idical  standpoint ;  Vida  Scudder,  who  calls  herself 

"socialist  churchwoman,"  has  a  book  on  "The 
-hurch  and  the  Hour,"  which  review  is  from  the 
en  of  Graham  Taylor.  "A  Seasonable  Industry," 
le  woman's  hat  making  business,  is  discussed  by  Miss 
lary  Van  Kleeck.  This  same  Miss  Van  Kleeck  re- 
iews  two  books  on  "Women  in  Modern  Industry" 
nd  "Women  Workers  and  Society,"  by  B.  L.  Hutch- 
13  and  Annie  M.  McLean.    "Motherhood"  is  studied 


by  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hartley,  and  "A  Modern  Mother's  Ex- 
perience," by  Miss  Moskowitz.  Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bron- 
ner  discusses  "The  Psychology  of  Special  Abilities 
and  Disabilities";  Harlean  James  "The  Building  of 
Cities" ;  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh  has  collected  material 
concerning  "Miltary  Training  in  Schools  and  Col- 
leges," and  Frances  Stern  and  Gertrude  T.  Spitz 
plunge  into  the  much  discussed  and  important  subject 
of  dietetics  and  low  cost  of  living  in  "Food  for  the 
Worker."  Not  all  these  books  are  severely  scientific. 
A  book  of  "Armenian  Poems,"  translated  by  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  "Our  Minnesota,"  by  Hester  M.  Pol- 
lock, and  "Letters  from  an  American  Nurse  Serving 
the  French  Army,"  by  "Mademoiselle  Miss,"  indicate 
the  human  as  well  as  the  humane  trend  of  the  women 
of  today.  Not  the  least  suggestive  feature  concerning 
this  remarkable  array  of  woman  workers,  who  only 
incidentally  become  woman  writers,  is  the  orthogra- 
phy of  the  names.  Evidently  many  of  these  women 
have  brought  their  names  and  presumably  some  of 
their  personalities  from  across  the  seas.  To  read  these 
reviews  is  a  study  in  inter-nationality,  and  looked  at 
in  this  light  it  is  more  significant  than  the  hasty  and 
excited  reader  is  apt  to  realize. 


The  Illinois  Vigilance  Association  is  circulating  two 
most  important  leaflets  bearing  upon  the  sexual  mo- 
rality of  our  soldiers.  One  entitled  "Three  Great 
Army  Records,"  viz. :  The  story  of  the  Japanese  army, 
Cromwell's  army  and  the  American  camp  on  the 
Mexican  border.  All  armies  studied  from  the  stand- 
point of  medican  science  and  actual  experience.  The 
other  leaflet  is  entitled  "Lord  Kitchener's  Instructions 
to  Soldiers,"  with.the  addition  of  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Belfield  of  Chicago,  III,  on  "A  Young  Man's 
Health."  These  leaflets  are  specially  commended  by 
army  officers,  college  presidents  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lead- 
ers. Over  a  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  asked 
for  in  the  past  sixty  days ;  seventy-five  thousand  have 
been  actually  distributed.  The  above  association,  with 
offices  at  54  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  is 
asking  for  contributions  to  help  circulate  these  most 
important  documents.  That  they  are  important  is  one 
of  the  most  gruesome  comments  upon  war  and  its 
degrading  influences.  It  is  quite  in  order  for  be- 
lievers in  war  to  maintain  that  this  horrible  entail- 
ment is  unnecessary.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  soldier's 
life  need  not  be  a  corrupted  life,  but  this  state- 
ment, beyond  challenge  in  the  abstract,  calls  for  a 
demonstration.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  War 
and  Navy  Department  have  proven  themselves  reason- 
ably effective  in  the  complicated  tasks  represented  by 
the  Quartermaster,  Commissary  and  Ordnance  De- 
partments ;  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these 
authorities  are  equal  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
an  army.    Thus  far  the  note  coming  from  Secretary 
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Baker's  office  seems  to  be  almost  a  despairing  one, 
confessing  that  when  the  department  has  done  every- 
thing it  can,  and  when  it  has  committed  itself,  as  it 
has  nobly,  to  both  a  pure  and  sober  life  for  the  army, 
its  power  halts  inside  of  its  own  camps.  The  matter, 
he  says,  "really  rests  with  the  local  administration." 
It  has  always  rested  there.  Can  it  be  true  that  while 
the  government  has  authority  to  commandeer  railroad 
trains,  merchant  ships,  to  take  possession  of  private 
-  property  for  purposes  of  encampment,  to  control  food 
supplies,  to  compel  individuals  to  present  themselves 
as  food  for  cannon,  to  put  its  hand  deep  into  private 
money  bags,  it  cannot  expel  a  saloon  or  close  a 
"bawdy"  house  that  lie  within  the  danger  zone,  deal- 
ing death  and  damnation  against  which  no  trench  can 
save  them  and  with  an  efficiency  that  discounts  the 
highest  destruction  of  battle  fields,  as,  indicated  by  the 
facts  in  these  leaflets?  Does  the  War  Department, 
so  generously  backed  by  Congress  and  President^  sur- 
render in  the  presence  of  this  most  insidious  enemy? 
Is  it  helpless  in  protecting  the  life  and  souls  in  its 
camps  from  their  most  extensive  and  efficient  ene- 
mies? To  state  the  questions  is  to  summon  the  pro- 
moters of  war,  the  bullet  and  bayonet  patriots,  to 
their  highest  tasks.  If  they  are  unequal  to  this  emer- 
gency then  have  they  proved  inadequate  to  their  high- 
est duty  and  unworthy  the  confidence  they  demand  of 
a  loyal  people. 

Is  the  Philosophy  of  War  the  Philosophy 
of  Hate? 

The  mail  that  brought  the  letter  published  below 
also  brought  three  other  letters  by  writers  of  such  note 
that  they  would  commend  themselves  to  the  Unity 
constituency.  One  of  them  deprecated,  the  other  two 
commended  the  position  taken  by  Unity.  These  four 
letters  coming  in  one  mail  were  added  to  the  pile  al- 
ready accumulated  in  the  crate  holding  the  unutilized 
and  unanswered  matter.  Editorial  consistency  as  well  as 
necessity  dismissed  the  last  arrivals,  as  we  have  had 
to  dismiss  their  predecessors,  as  unavailable  for  want 
of  room. 

But  the  prominence,  fairness  and  friendliness  of  the 
writer  has  led  us  on  second  thought  to  give  room  to 
this  friend,  and  for  something  of  the  reply  which 
we  sent  to  a  man  for  whose  judgment  we  have  so 
much  respect.  When  the  head  of  the  philosophical 
department  of  a  great  university  speaks  it  behooves 
the  friends  of  law  and  religion  to  give  heed.  Here 
is  the  letter : 

To  the  Editor  of  Unity, 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
Chicago,  111. 
Dear  Sir : 

In  an  editorial  of  your  issue  of  July  26th  you  say:  "The 
President  .  .  .  has  now  .  .  .  accepted  the  simply  and  on  that 
account  necessarily  fallacious  philosophy  of  hate  towards  one 
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power  and  one  people."  ...  I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to 
argue  the  general  question  whether  war  is  ever  a  duty,  but 
on  what  authority  do  you  assume  that  it  is  necessarily  a 
philosophy  of  hate  which  compels  one  to  resist  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  an  outrageous  and  unjust  trampling  upon  the 
rig-hts  and  liberties  of  men?  If  I  see  a  man  murdering  my 
neighbor  or  assaulting  his  wife  and  children,  do  I  assume 
a  philosophy  of  hate  toward  the  murderer  if  I  call  for  the 
police  to  stop  him,  or  in  lieu  of  a  policeman  myself  step  in 
and  use  force?  May  it  not  be  a  duty  to  the  aggressor  to 
thwart  his  purpose,  just  as  truly  as  it  is  a  duty  to  the  victims 
to  protect  them,  and  if  so,  why  assume  that  it  is  hate? 

I  bel  ieve  thoroughly  and  completely  that  the  only  wayk 
in  which  the  ruling  military  class  of  Germany  can  be  deprived 
of  its  controlling  influence  over  the  general  mass  of  the  Ger- 
man people  is  that  it  should  fail  in  its  present  undertaking. 
I  have  no  hate  toward  Germany,  but  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  its 
policy,  and  I  believe  that  this  must  be  resisted  by  the  only 
method  which  it,  seemingly,  will  consider. 

Very  truly  yours. 
University  of  Chicago.  James  H.  Tufts. 

We  can  see  how  our  sentence  concerning  the  philos- 
ophy of  hate  is  capable  of  misinterpretation,  for  our 
habit  in  Unity  is  to  think,  speak  and  believe  that  the 
philosophy  of  war  is  necessarily  a  philosophy  of  hate: 
war  can  never  be  successfully  maintained  without  an 
appeal  to  the  hating  faculties.    Not  but  what  many) 
lovers,  like  Professor  Tufts,  may,  and  under  certain  | 
circumstances  do,  believe  that  fighting  is  the  only  al- ' 
ternative,  and  they  themselves  can  honestly  say  that 
they  have  not  been  swept  into  the  passion  zone  but 
have  maintained  the  gospel  attitude  of  loving  one's ; 
enemies.    But  we  think  the  obvious  facts,  not  only  in  i 
this  war  but  in  all  wars,  prove  that  only  by  e'xagger-  \ 
ating  the  vices  and  minimizing  the  virtues  of  the  j 
enemy  can  the  necessary  funds,  men  and  public  sen-  \ 
tinient  be  maintained.    The  hysteria  of  war  sees  the 
atrocities  on  the  enemy's  side,  while  unconsciously  is  \ 
being  enacted  on  their  own  side  that  which  to  the  foe  ■ 
seems  to  be  grovmd  for  bitterness  and  murder.    The  \ 
imprecatory  Psalms  have  always  been  at  the  service  * 
of  and  have  been  devoutly  used  by  all  sincere  bellig-  ' 
erents  on  each  side  of  the  battle  line.    Witness  out  I 
war  for  the  Union  which  we  believe  marshalled  the  ; 
most  intelligent,  just  and  law  loving  armies  ever  as-  | 
sembled.    We  now  see  how  cruelly  unjust  was  the  | 
estimate  of  the  North  of  the  "rebel  hosts"  and  theii  1 
"fire-eating  leaders,"  and  those  of  the  South  in  the 
light  of  fifty  years  can  see  how  unfounded  was  theii  i 
inspiration  based  upon  the  theory  of  the  sordidness  i 
the  grossness  and  unchivalric  qualities  of  the  "Yankee  s 
mud-sills."  ■ 

But  Professor  Tufts  begs  the  only  question  aboulnj 
which  we  dififer.  He  does  not  "wish  to  argue  the  j 
general  question  whether  war  is  ever  a  duty,"  and  he  ii 
assumes  from  his  standpoint  that  the  "ruling  military  £ 
class  of  Germany  can  be  deprived  of  its  controlling  ) 
influence  over  the  general  mass  of  the  German  people''  o 
only  by  the  method  now  pursued.  ! 

Herein  lies  our  radical  point  of  dif¥erence.  How-|  : 
ever  it  may  be  in  the  past,  we  believe  that  no  wrongs  j  i 
can  be  righted  today  by  war,  and  woe  be  to  humanity  ■ 
if  science,  commerce,  jurisprudence,  diplomacy,  to  say  i 
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nothing  of  morality,  philosophy  and  rehgion,  are  help- 
less in  this  emergency,  if  there  is  no  hope  for  civili- 
zation in  its  present  dire  extremity  but  in  the  grim 
alternative  of  this  prodigious  manifestation  of  pugil- 
ism, then  indeed  are  we  of  all  people  most  miserable. 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  goes  without  the  saying  that 
"the  military  ruling  class"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tufts 
is  not  the  class  that  we  are  arming  our  American 
boys  to  kill,  and  that  when  we  have,  killed  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  German  boys,  who  are  as  innocent, 
sincere,  brave  and  self  immolating  as  our  own  boys 
who  ofifer  themselves  as  food  for  German  cannon,  so 
that  the  "military  ruling  class"  will  have  to,  for  the 
time  being,  surrender,  this  class  will  still  be  left  to 
reckon  with,  their  ambitions  will  still  be  flaming  and 
their  determination  to  perpetuate  their  nationality 
deepened  by  their  humiliation.  And  what  is  still 
worse  the  conquering  Allies  will  have  their  faith  in 
war  strengthened  and  their  determination  "Never 
again  to  be  caught  unprepared  heightened."  So  a 
peace  through  victory  will  leave  us  with  an  immensely 
strengthened  entanglement  of  war  spirit  and  the  hatreds 
that  belong  therewith.  Already,  ex-President  Roose- 
velt, the  Bernhardi  of  the  United  States,  the  leader  in 
the  philosophy  of  war,  is  declaring  that  any  talk  of 
ceasing  military  activities  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  after  the  war  is  even  now  treason. 

We  agree  wholly  with  Mr.  Tufts  concerning  Ger- 
many's war  policy  and  her  autocratic  rule.  If  civiliza- 
tion has  no  other  alternative,  and  there  must  be  war  in 
Europe,  our  sympathies  are  anti-German,  but  we  are 
profoundly  persuaded  that  more  war  will  never  heal 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  this  war.  Hence  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  forces  of  the  United  States  at  this  very 
time  should  be  mobilized  in  the  interest  of  a  truce  on 
the  battlefield  and  a  quest  for  peace. 

We  advocate  no  passive  non-resistance  but  the  most 
active  resistance.  We  would  meet  the  lower  powers 
of  brawn  with  the  higher  powers  of  mind.  "Resist 
not  evil,"  as  we  understand  it,  is  resist  not  evil  with 
the  methods  of  evil,  but  "resist  evil  with  methods  of 
good."  There  is  a  lot  of  undue,  unworthy  and  de- 
plorable hate  being  mobilized  in  the  United  States  in 
these  days  and  a  lot  of  unrecognized  love,  philosophy, 
wisdom  and  agonized  hunger  for  justice,  even  in  Ger- 
many, waiting  to  be  mobilized. 

The  so-called  "military  class"  is  fighting  a  losing 
battle  in  the  world  today.  They  defeat  all  the  virtues 
in  their  so-called  victories.  Germany  is  purging  itself 
from  the  within.  The  large  minority  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, the  perhaps  best  organized  and  largest  socialistic 
:onstituency  in  the  world,  is  Germanic,  and  whatever 
slse  may  be  said  of  these  earnest  agitators,  it  must 
3e  said  they  are  anti-war. 

We  believe  it  is  the  higher  mission  of  the  United 
States,  the  unparalleled  opportunity  of  this  country. 


to  declare  itself  in  sympathy  with  and  ready  for  co- 
operation with  the  forces  that  dethroned  the  Czar  and 
are  striving  hard  to  dethrone  the  Kaiser,  and  that 
eventually  must  uncrown  kings  everywhere  and  Amer- 
icanize America. 

We  believe  that  the  ultimatum  implied  in  the  letter 
of  our  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Tufts,  is  the  ultimatum, 
when  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  of  despair.  It 
is  reactionary,  unacademic  and  untrue  to  history.  His 
own  high  work  in  classroom,  on  platform  and  through 
the  press  leads  many  of  us  who  sit  at  his  feet  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  other  and  higher  ways  by  which 
the  "ruling  miltary  class  of  Germany  can  be  deprived 
of  its  influence  over  the  general  mass  of  the  German 
people." 

If  all  the  universities  of  the  world  and  a  twenty 
century  old  Christianity  have  nothing  stronger  than 
cannon  and  battleships  to  offer  in  this  dire  emergency, 
then  indeed  is  our  hope  vain  and  our  faith  in  God 
and  goodness  a  doleful  lie. 


The  Terms  of  Peace 

The  Russian  Revolution  has  profoundly  changed  the 
war  outlook.  Instead  of  a  weak  autocracy  surrounded 
by  greedy  nobles  and  officials,  Russia  presents  a  vast 
democratic  assemblage,  politically  honest,  because  in- 
nocent of  diplomatic  experience,  and  facing  the  war 
from  an  entirely  new  angle. 

The  new  Russia  has  nothing  to  gain  from  continu- 
ing in  war,  unless  the  advantage  to  humanity  over- 
balances the  distress  which  every  day  of  war  inflicts. 
Believing  that  all  nations  have  learned  the  futility  of 
war  and  of  military  decisions,  the  Russians  look 
toward  a  negotiated  peace,  which  shall  yield  no  fruits 
of  victory  to  any  nation,  neither  in  territory,  in  in- 
demnities nor  in  trade.  The  Russians  now  demand 
nothing  for  themselves  and  they  will  not  continue  in 
the  war  to  secure  special  advantage  for  anyone  else. 
If  secret  treaties  in  which  they  had  no  part  are  in  ex- 
istence, they  will  insist  that  they  be  revised  and  made 
public. 

The  United  States  is  in  practically  precisely  the 
same  position  as  the  new  Russia.  It  has  no  interests 
to  serve,  except  the  world  interest  of  putting  an  end 
to  military  aggression  as  an  argument  in  politics  or 
trade.  To  that  end  it  must  endeavor  to  see  that  no 
party  to  this  war  shall  gain  by  aggression. 

This  war  is  waged  by  the  American  people.  Onlv 
the  people,  through  their  representatives,  the  United 
States  Congress,  have  the  authority  to  declare  the  pur- 
poses of  war  and  the  conditions  of  peace.  As  our 
aims  are  now  the  same  as  those  of  the  democracy  of 
Russia,  we  may  well  join  them  in  declaring  for  a 
negotiated  peace  in  which  the  essential  elements  shall 
be :    No  annexation  by  force ;  no  forced  nor  punitive 
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indemnities;  no  economic  war  to  follow  the  military 
conflict :  and  a  general  effort  to  promote  a  League  of 
Peace,  from  which  no  great  nation  shall  be  excluded 
and  none  brought  in  by  force ;  adjustments  in  the 
interest  of  repressed  nationalities,  the  limitation  of 
armament  and  the  freedom  of  trade  to  be  left  to  a 
Conference  of  Nations,  to  follow  the  treaty  of  peace. 
In  such  a  conference,  after  the  war  is  over,  could  we 
not  join  with  our  colleagues  of  the  British  democracy 
in  asking  an  abandonment  of  all  conquests,  an  all- 
round  limitation  of  armament,  a  recognition  of 
equality  of  rights  of  all  nationalities,  the  open  door  in 
Colonial  dependencies  and  a  League  of  Nations  against 
future  aggression? 

Can  we  not  ask  that  Congress  should,  in  substance, 
declare  that  the  United  States  of  America  has  entered 
on  the  great  war  in  a  spirit  of  altruism,  hoping  to  stay 
the  slaughter,  and  asking  no  reward,  primarily  through 
sympathy  with  efforts  to  redeem  Belgium,  France  and 
Serbia.  When  this  is  guaranteed  and  the  seas  recog- 
nized as  the  World's  Open  Highway,  we  shall  hope 
to  lay  down  our  arms,  returning  to  our  normal  status 
of  peace.  We  shall  approve  of  no  forced  annexations, 
of  no  compulsory  indemnities,  and  of  no  exploitation 
of  commercial  or  economic  fruits  of  victory.  We 
ask  no  guarantees  for  the  future  save  those  involved 
in  the  good  will  of  free  peoples.  We  appeal  to  all 
nations  to  grant,  through  federation  and  autonomy, 
relief  to  repressed  nationalities,  believing  that  in  co- 
operation and  conciliation  rather  than  through  un- 
checked national  sovereignty,  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion may  be  conserved. 

I  feel  sure  tliat  if,  through  the  influence  of  Russia 
and  America,  the  allies  made  such  an  offer  to  Ger- 
many, the  people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  rejected. 
The  failure  of  annexation  would  mean  the  downfall 
of  PanGermanism  as  a  dominant  factor  in  Germany. 

The  indemnities  necessary  to  restore  devastated  dis- 
tricts should  be,  as  the  Russians  urge,  not  punitive, 
but  assumed  by  all  the  belligerents  in  their  degree. 

The  problem  most  difficult  of  solution  is  that  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  The  "Tragedy  of  Pride"  prevents 
the  return  of  the  provinces  to  France,  and  it  is  the 
fault  of  Prussia  that,  after  forty-five  years  there  is 
still  a  "question  of  Alsace-Lorraine."  Tn  right  the 
provinces  should  be  made  a  free  state,  unfortified,  a 
bond  of  union  between  Germany  and  France,  and  un- 
der no  pretext  should  its  territory  be  divided.  The 
"question  of  Alsace-Lorraine"  is  not  a  problem  of 
race  or  language.    The  key  to  its  solution  is  found 

in  freedom.  ^ 

Uavid  Starr  Jordan. 


An  honest  man  feels  that  he  must  pay  Heaven  for 
every  hour  of  happiness  with  a  good  spell  of  hard, 
unselfish  work  to  make  others  happy. 

— George  Bernard  Shaiv. 


The  Future  of  Cosmopolitanism 

An  Address  by  Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  before  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club  of  Cornell  University.    See  Editorial  Note. 

In  the  days  that  now  seem  long  ago,  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War,  the  cosmopolitan  movement 
had  developed  considerable  strength  in  all  civilized 
countries.  It  was  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  found 
expression  in  many  organizations  and  institutions.  By 
commerce  and  industry,  statecraft  and  democracy,  sci- 
ence and  art,  education  and  religion  men  were  being 
prepared  for  a  real  citizenship  of  the  world.  The  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  planet  were  exploited,  the  prod- 
ucts of  every  clime  exchanged,  the  means  of  com- 
munication over  land,  through  the  air,  and  under  the 
seas  multiplied.  Already  the  time  was  in  sight  when 
there  would  be  enough  to  meet  all  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Diplomacy  promised  an  ad- 
justment of  international  differences  through  judicial 
processes. 

Democracy  had  fovmd  new  methods  for  voicing  the 
people's  will,  and  sought  in  peaceful  ways  to  effect  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced  by  com- 
mon toil.  Science  and  art  were  by  their  very  nature 
international.  A  general  education  made  the  minds  of 
men  tolerant  and  hospitable.  Religions  adapting  them- 
selves to  universal  needs  were  gaining  on  the  less  pro- 
gressive cults.  The  most  compact  of  all  religious  or- 
ganizations, the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  heedless 
of  national  boundaries.  Its  type  of  cosmopolitanism 
was  symbolized  by  the  language  of  its  worship,  its 
membership,  and  its  hierarchy.  The  missionary  activi- 
ties of  the  Protestant  bodies  brought  them  into  helpful 
contact  with  other  peoples.  All  the  barriers  to  free 
intercourse  created  by  differences  of  speech  and  cus- 
toms, historic  precedents,  modes  of  thought,  and  man- 
ner of  living  were  breaking"  down.  There  was  a  hope- 
ful outlook  for  deliverance  from  military  burdens,  uni- 
versal suffrage,  freedom  of  access  to  the  seas  every- 
where, an  enlightened  and  disinterested  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  wards  of  civilization,  and  a  profitable  co- 
operation of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

A  more  conscious  urge  in  the  same  direction  was 
evident  in  the  national  parliaments,  as  witnessed  by 
the  Interparliamentary  Peace  Union ;  in  the  Hague 
Conferences,  and  the  hundreds  of  international  con- 
gresses held  every  year,  and  constantly  increasing  in 
number ;  in  the  labor  organizations,  and  particularly 
the  Social  Democracy,  insisting  upon  the  identity  of 
interests  among  the  workers  of  all  nations ;  and  in  the 
universities  of  the  world  where  organizations  like  the 
Corda  Fratres  held  up  high  cosmopolitan  ideals,  and 
endeavored  to  realize  them.  Brussels,  the  Hague, 
Geneva  and  Stockholm  were  centers  of  an  interna- 
tional activity  aware  of  a  goal  toward  which  it  was 
moving. 

Socialism  had,  in  addition  to  a  very  definite  national! 
program  of  economic  reforms,  a  hearty  dislike  of  mili- 
tarism, and  a  strong  confidence  that  it  could  by  thei 
united  efforts  of  organized  labor  prevent  a  world  war.! 
In  academic  circles  scholars  and  thinkers  were  draw- 
ing up  the  constitution  of  a  federation  of  the  world. 
With  the  alacrity  of  youth  students  in  the  universities^ 
answered  to  the  trumpet  calls  of  cosmopolitanism. 
They  eagerly  took  up  as  their  slogan  the  famous  saying 
of  Goldwin  Smith :  "Above  all  nations  is  humanity."; 
In  Russia  they  were  paving  the  way  for  that  revolu- 
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tion  in  which  their  enthusiasm  and  their  good  sense 
were  to  have  so  distinguished  a  part.  With  the  Corda 
Fratres  the  cosmopohtan  clubs  of  America  affiliated 
themselves.  Ours  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  founded. 
It  met  a  real  need  in  our  university,  with  its  large  num- 
bers of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was 
in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  freedom  and  liber- 
ality prevailing  at  Cornell. 

At  the  same  time  it  soon  made  for  itself  a  unique 
place.  More  resolutely  and  courageously  than  any 
other  organization  in  the  university  it  faced  the  spec- 
ters of  race  antipathy,  national  animosity,  and  religious 
prejudice,  and  laid  them.  It  welcomed  to  membership 
Caucasians  and  Mongolians,  Malays  and  Negroes,  In- 
dians and  Dravidians,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Christians 
and  Pagans;  Manchus  and  Chinese  fraternized  in  this 
club  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution,  as  Anglo  Sax- 
ons, Teutons,  Latins,  Africans,  and  Asiatics  have  done 
since.  It  was  always  the  effort  of  the  club,  not  only  to 
proclaim,  but  to  illustrate  in  its  life,  the  true  cosmo- 
politan spirit. 

When  the  war  came,  all  these  forces  making  for  a 
proper  organization  of  the  world  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  lost  their  strength.  The  conservative  financial 
interests  were  unable  to  prevent  the  nations  from  run- 
ning headlong  into  bankruptcy.  Cables  were  cut,  pri- 
vate mails  ransacked,  exports  prohibited,  international 
trade  threatened  with  paralysis.  Industry  turned  its 
wheels  to  the  production  of  machinery  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  or  the  sustenance  of  men  en- 
gaged in  this  awful  task.  The  Social  Democracy 
voted  war  credits  in  the  parliaments.  Diplomacy  was 
at  its  wits'  end.  Science  left  the  quest  of  truth  to  de- 
vise devilish  atrocities,  defensive  measures  against  bar- 
barism, or  more  ruthless  reprisals. 

The  educational  system  was  demoralized ;  the  teach- 
ers of  the  nations  were  sent  to  the  trenches,  the  Red 
Cross  hospitals,  or  the  munition  factories;  the  youth 
were  drafted  to  kill  or  to  be  killed;  the  brains  that 
would  have  guided  and  enriched  the  world's  life  in 
every  branch  of  useful  work  ten  and  twenty  years 
from  now  were  blown  out  with  bullets.  Religion 
;eemed  to  capitulate.  It  denied  or  apologized  for  its 
noblest  utterances,  and  rattled  its  antiquated  armor. 
Ihe  old  tribal  war-gods  came  back  to  their  thrones,  to 
listen  again  to  prayers  for  vegeance,  and  Te  Deums 
jf  victory. 

Yet  as  the  war  went  on  the  world-building  powers 
■evealed  their  ceaseless  operation  and  growing  potency 
n  new  and  unexpected  ways,  as  it  was  inevitable  that 
:hey  should.  By  a  wide  distribution  of  share  and  in- 
:erest  in  the  war  loans,  and  by  shifting  the  larger  part 
)f  the  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  coming  generations, 
t  has  been  possible  to  stretch  the  finances  almost  in- 
lefinitely,  showing  that  the  world  can  have  what  it 
-eally  feels  that  it  needs,  and  to  insure  an  honest  pay- 
Tient  of  the  enormous  national  debts,  though  at  the 
)nce  of  a  long  continued,  keen,  and  wholesome  mem- 
ory of  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  that  made 
htm  necessary.  Industry  has  been  revolutionized.  Un- 
ler  the  stress  of  dire  need  the  nations  have  asserted 
heir  right  to  commandeer  private  property  to  squeeze 
)ut  the  unearned  increment  through  taxation,  to  take 
)ver  the  tools  of  industry  for  public  use,  to  regulate  all 
nismess,  or  operate  it  for  the  common  good.  Even 
he  most  sanguine  disciple  of  Marx  could  not  have 
magmed  three  years  ago  that  the  nations  would  today 


be  vying  one  with  another  in  introducing  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  state-socialism  he  advocated. 
It  has  brought  an  increased  efficiency  much  needed 
everywhere.  We  now  know  better  than  we  then  did 
what  can  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  gain  in  efficiency  by  vastly  enhancing  the  powers  of 
the  state  would  not  be  of  the  greatest  value,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  firmer  grip  of  democratic  con- 
trol. 

But  contrary  to  all  expectations  this  has  also  been 
gained.  It  was  supposed  that  a  world  engaged  in  the 
grim  business  of  war  would  not  have  time  to  think  of 
social  justice  and  needful  domestic  reforms.  Yet  the 
growth  of  democracy  has  proved  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant feature  of  the  world's  history  in  the  last  three 
years.  Nothing  else  has  been  so  decisive.  Denmark 
gave  the  full  political  franchise  to  her  women.  That 
was  the  signal  that  the  movement  for  universal  suf- 
frage was  not  going  to  stop.  The  wonderful  Russian 
revolution  has  not  only  freed  the  country  from  autoc- 
racy and  made  it  a  republic,  but  has  also  laid  down  as 
the  basis  of  its  democracy  the  principle  of  universal 
sufifrage,  and  has  so  ei?ectively  renounced  the  auto- 
cratic policy  of  forcible  annexations  and  punitive  in- 
demnities as  to  cause  the  nations  fighting  for  democ- 
racy to  reconsider  their  war  aims.  It  has  gradually 
come  as  a  discovery  to  the  participants  themselves  that 
the  struggle  is  at  bottom  one  between  autocracy  and 
democracy. 

If  that  is  so,  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
continuing  it,  even  for  a  single  day,  after  a  reasonable 
de  gree  of  democratization  shall  have  removed  the  men- 
ace of  autocracy,  least  of  all  for  the  purpose  of  realiz- 
ing national  aspiration  for  slices  of  territory  in  Europe 
or  in  Africa.  The  war  should  not  be  continued  until 
Germany  shall  have  agreed  to  enfranchise  her  women, 
though  this  would  perhaps  testify  more  clearly  than 
anything  else  to  the  change  the  world  desires  to  see. 
At  least  we  ought  not  to  insist  upon  this  guarantee 
until  we  shall  have  wiped  away  next  fall  the  disgrace 
that  still  attaches  to  our  own  state.  Equal  and  secret 
manhood  sutTrage  should  be  taken  as  temporarilv  sat- 
isfactory, though  ministerial  responsibility  to  parlia- 
ment might  be  rightly  urged  by  our  allies,  if  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  is  retained.  Of  very  great  importance 
is  the  demand  heard  everywhere  that  a  League  of  Na- 
tions shall  be  formed.  It  is  still  somewhat  vague. 
There  is  a  lack  of  imagination,  insight  and  boldness. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  extraordinary  changes 
men  do  not  dare  to  dream  of  the  simplest  extension  of 
our  present  machinery  of  government,  to  think  of  what 
seem  to  them  too  far-reaching  reforms,  however 
greatly  they  may  be  needed.  But  they  are  becoming 
accustomed  to  important  actions  by  parliament,  such 
as  the  announcement  of  the  aims  of  France  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  5,  1917;  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  they  will  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
thought  of  an  international  parliament,  elected  by  the 
national  parliaments,  to  enact  international  law,  and 
to  transact  international  business. 

The  need  of  education  to  check  the  wave  of  ignor- 
ance that  threatens  to  engulf  a  world  engaged  in  the 
slaughter  of  human  beings  is  becoming  realized.  Heed- 
ing the  president's  timely  plea,  our  own  country  is  do- 
ing all  it  can  to  prevent  a  lowering  of  the  general  level 
of  education  in  the  years  that  lie  before  us  by  criminal 
neglect  at  this  time.    The  large  number  in  attendance 
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at  our  Summer  School,  ahiiost  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  in  spite  of  present  circumstances,  is  symptomatic 
of  a  healthy  regard  for  our  needs  in  this  respect.  If 
there  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  ancient  superstitu- 
tions,  it  has  also  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
externals  of  religion  mean  less  to  men  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  earnest  devotion  to  what  is  conceived  of 
as  the  highest,  which  has  been  the  essence  of  religion 
in  all  ages,  readiness  to  serve,  and  a  simple,  fearless, 
trustful  attitude  toward  the  great  mysteries  of  life 
and  death  characterize  their  conduct. 

The  future  of  cosmopolitanism  is  bound  up  with  the 
success  we  shall  have  in  organizing  the  world  into  a 
society  of  nations  with  such  a  democratic  government 
as  shall  prevent  another  similar  relapse  into  barbarism. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  projected  league 
of  nations  shall  include  all  of  them.  Otherwise  there 
can  be  no  general  security.  The  progress  of  demo- 
cratic reform  in  every  one  of  the  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states,  including  the  government  of  colonies, 
territories  and  protectorates,  is  also  indispensable  to  a 
sound  cosmopolitanism.  So  far  as  the  movement  in 
our  own  university  communitv  is  concerned,  the  Cor- 
nell Cosmopolitan  Club  is  still  alive.  This  Building  is 
a  tangible  monument  to  its  vitality,  this  splendid  audi- 
ence an  evidence  of  its  appeal.  The  discords. of  the 
world  do  not  pass  its  threshold. 

The  demon  of  race  hatred  whose  fiendish  work  at 
East  St.  Louis  has  caused  our  nation  to  bow  its  head 
with  shame  cannot  enter  these  precincts.  The  spirit  of 
this  club  is  still  untainted  by  the  fanaticism  that  would 
crucify  afresh  the  great  prophets  of  the  race  whose 
message  to  their  fellowmen  was:  "Blessed  be  the 
peace-makers !" 

If  any  of  our  fair  guests  should  feel  inclined,  upon 
this  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  to  bring 
back  to  our  memory  the  motto  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion "Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  the  immortal  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  the  noblest 
utterances  of  our  president,  our  members  would  listen 
to  such  sayings  in  reverence  and  silent  meditation  upon 
their  solemn  sense  and  import,  without  even  the  slight- 
est thought  of  criticism  or  feeling  of  annoyance.  To 
doubt  that  such  an  institution  as  this  will  have  a  large 
place  in  the  life  of  the  university  for  many  generations 
to  come  would  be  to  question  the  survival  in  the  midst 
of  us  of  noble  sentiments  and  sanity  in  the  relations  of 
men :  "It  is  not  the  part  of  the  citizen,"  said  a  Roman 
statesman,  "to  despair  of  the  republic."  We  have  no 
fear  for  our  beloved  country,  for  we  trust  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  neither  is  it  the  part  of  the  citizen 
of  the  world  to  despair  of  the  Republic  of  Man. 
— From  Ithaca  Daily  Nczvs,  Monday  Eveniyig  July  16. 


WOOD  SONG 


I  heard  a  wood-thrush  in  the  dusk 
Twirl  three  notes  and  make  a  star — 

My  heart  that  walked  in  bitterness 
Came  back  from  very  far. 

Three  shining  notes  were  all  he  had. 
And  yet  they  made  a  starry  call — 

I  caught  life  back  against  my  breast 
And  kissed  it,  scars  and  all. 
From  Poetry.  — Sara  Teasdale. 


Free  Religious  Association 
"Justice,  Freedom  and  Good-Will  in  Wartime" 

Address  of  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead, 
at  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends : 

Emerson  always  reminds  vis  that  we  cannot  know_ 
anything  unless  we  see  it  in  its  relations.    And  surely 
we  cannot  see  justice,  freedom  and  good-will  in  this 
tragic  year  of  1917  unless  we  see  it  in  its  largenesses 
and  unless  we  see  it  in  its  relations  to  the  world's 
peculiar  needs  this  year  and  after.    Away  back  in 
the  dim  distant  past,  when  man  began  his  long  ascent 
from  ape  to  angel,  he  started  unconsciously  and  kept 
along  two  lines.    He  tried  to  master  himself  and  his 
fellows ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  master 
matter.    He  invented  language,  he  made  the  begin- 
nings of  philosophy  and  of  religion  and  of  art  on 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  he  learned  to  make  a  fire 
and  make  a  raft  and  a  bow  and  arrow  and  a  wheel. 
The  spiritual  line  kept  on  far  ahead  of  the  other  line,  i 
We  have  the  glorious  words  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Job  i 
and  of  Isaiah ;  we  have  Plato's  "Republic,"  Phidias'  j 
Jove,  and  we  have  the  Divine  Gospel,  two  or  three  j 
millenniums  before  man  had  developed  either  a  wheel-  l 
barrow  or  an  umbrella,  to  say  nothing  of  a  typewriter  j 
or  a  telephone.    And  then  when  we  come  to  the  fif-  | 
teenth  century  we  find  three  wonderful  things  that  ■! 
put  ahead  both  lines,  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  ; 
When  gunpowder  was  invented  that  made  all  men  ; 
equal ;  and  when  Gutenberg  made  thought  cosmopolite  ■ 
and  stretched  electric  wires  from  mind  to  mind;  and  \ 
when  Columbus,  sailing  for  India,  found  more  than  I 
India ;  and  then  from  the  centuries  came  the  work  i 
of  Calvin  and  Luther  and  Shakespeare  and  Michel-  I 
angelo  and  Galileo  and  Fox  and  William  Penn,  and  j 
their  great  contemporaries  down  to  Washington  and  i 
Wesley  and  Immanuel  Kant — and  all  this  time  natural  ' 
science  has  hardly  grown  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes.  I 
And  then  all  of  sudden  with  the  industrial  revolution  1 
we  see  this  other  line  shoot  far  ahead.    There  wasi  { 
the  harnessing  up  of  the  forces  of  nature,  putting!  I 
behind  them  steam  and  then  electricity,  and  then  with  i 
leaps  and  bounds  came  the  period  of  inventions  and  ; 
conveniences  and  comfort  and  incredible  wealth,  enor-  i 
mous  speed,  amazing  force.    All  of  this  intoxicated  •■; 
man,  it  infatuated  him,  and  he  left  behind  the  old 
spiritual  line.    It  had  advanced,  of  course ;  we  had  'j 
the  higher  criticism  and  Sunday  Schools  and  mission-  6 
ary  work  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  and  the  Free  : 
Religious  Association  ;  but  it  did  not  reach  as  far  ahead 
as  chemistry  and  physics.    We  had  the  new  science  i 
of  sociology,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  told  us  this  morning  i 
of  its  great  advance ;  but  political  science  lagged  be- 
hind.  There  were  no  men  in  Congress  equal  to  Madi-  i 
son   and    Franklin    and    Jefferson    and  Hamilton; 
so  this  other  line,  lagging  behind,  left  in  the  handsi  ^ 
of  the  men  of  power  the  control  over  the  diabolical  A 
machines  of  destruction,  contrary  to  the  will  of  thq  '■ 
great  masses,  who  did  have  a  love  for  justice  and(  i 
freedom  and  good-will.    Because  of  the  sins  of  omis-  i 
sion  of  the  church  and  of  the  university  we  find  them  I 
as  guilty  and  as  sharing  in  the  guilt  of  this  great  war 
as  were  the  editors  and  the  diplomats  in  their  sins  of  i 
commission. 

But  at  this  time,  when  this  fearful  collision  haS|  • 
come,  this  fearful  calamity  in  world  history,  becausei  ; 
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the  power  that  controls  matter  has  got  beyond  the 
control  of  the  men  who  held  the  spiritual  forces — 
there  comes  one  great  new  influx  of  potential  spiritual 
aid.  It  is  the  modern  woman,  freed  from  much  of 
the  old  drudgery  and  freed  by  modern  education  to 
help  bring  forward  this  lagging  line.  And  only  as 
this  line  is  brought  forward  is  there  to  be  any  salva- 
tion for  civilization ;  and  politics — using  it  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  the  science  of  human  relationships — is  what 
is  most  adapted  to  the  talent  and  the  interest  of  those 
women.  We  have  not  the  genius  to  design  subma- 
rines, we  do  not  care  to  sell  stocks  or  to  build  bridges, 
but  we  do  care  supremely  to  train  little  immortal  souls. 

And  to  us,  to  whom  is  largely  given  the  training 
of  the  destinies  of  the  race  of  the  future,  must  come 
now  this  peculiar  problem  of  studying  out  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  war  the  great  plan  which 
alone  can  help  save  this  world,  which  otherwise  will 
perish  if  the  powers  which  control  the  physical  forces 
are  still  to  guide.  This  world  has  learned  that  jus- 
tice and  freedom  and  good-will  are  good  within  na- 
tions ;  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  apply  them  between 
nations.  And,  my  friends,  suflfering  is  not  going  to 
bring  us  wisdom.  We  have  and  we  shall  have  infinite 
sacrifice  and  it  may  avail  us  nothing ;  it  may  be  abso- 
lute futility.  This  war  may  go  on  for  three  or  four 
years  and  all  the  agony  end  in  nothing  at  all  unless 
there  is  what  Mr.  Wells  calls  "the  thinking-through 
process.*'  He  says  this  burden  of  the  nations  has 
not  yet  brought  any  remedial  mental  action  at  all, 
and  it  will  not  unless  there  is  a  putting  our  attention 
anew  to  the  thinking-through  process.  This  thinking- 
through  process  must  be  done  now  if  it  is  to  be  done 
at  all.  The  planning  out  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
of  the  world's  courts,  of  the  internationalizing  of  the 
seas — these  things  today  are  woman's  problems.  We 
say  to  our  conscripts : 

Yours  not  to  reason  why. 
Yours  but  to  do  and  die. 

But  we  say  to  the  new  woman,  "Yours  now  to 
reason  why,  yours  now  to  act  so  that  men  may  not 
have  to  die  but  live."  And  today  we  can  learn  that 
these  great  forces,  justice  and  freedom  and  good- 
will, have  behind  them  not  merely  religion,  but  they 
have  modern  science. 

I  was  once  talking  to  a  group  of  Baptist  clergymen 
and  trying  to  make  them  see  the  new  sociology  as 
displayed  in  Dr.  Nasmyth's  book,  "Social  Progress 
and  the  Darwinian  Theory,"  and  I  said,  "You  may 
say  to  your  congregations  that  the  Golden  Rule  is 
good  religion,  but  if  you  can  tell  them  it  is  good  sci- 
ence it  will  mean  a  hundred  times  as  much."  Today 
we  must  say,  and  know  why  we  say,  that  justice,  free- 
dom and  good-will  are  scientific  and  are  as  valid  as 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

And  now  in  closing  let  me  say  in  these  days,  with 
all  their  many  perplexed  minds,  many  sore  and  aching 
hearts,  it  is  for  us  to  have  good  courage  and  with 
a  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
of  freedom  of  conscience,  to  stand  staunchly  for  that 
and  to  work  as  we  have  never  worked  before  that 
we  may  help  bring  about  those  conditions  which  can 
put  war  forever  beyond  the  power  of  man.  It  is  for 
us  to  realize  that  when  conditions  are  the  hardest, 
whenever  everything  looks  the  blackest,  then  comes 
the  great  opportunity  for  anyone  who  has  the  creative 
power  of  the  patriot  and  the  seer  and  the  saint. 


The  Scientific  Road  to  Enduring  Peace 

From  Sermon  Delivered  by  Curtis  fVilliford  Reese  in 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
April  IS,  1917 

Scientists  now  tell  us  that  we  are  "largely,  if  not  fun- 
damentally, motor  beings,  and  that  we  act  as  we  do 
because  of  'action-patterns'  in  our  brains  and  nervous 
systems  which  automatically  respond  to  appropriate 
stimuli."  Our  actions  are  due  largely  to  brain-pat- 
terns formed  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  life 
and  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  to 
brain-patterns  formed  during  childhood  and  the  last 
years  of  adolescence  and  the  first  years  of  adult  life. 
I  grant  that  by  the  exercise  of  reason  and  will  we  may 
not  only  overcome  brain-patterns  no  longer  useful,  but 
also  create  new  and  useful  ones ;  nevertheless,  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  the  old  action-patterns,  and  for  this 
vast  majority  hope  lies  in  co-operation  with  those 
whose  will  is  superior,  whose  vision  is  clearer,  and 
whose  cause  is  righteousness  and  peace. 

Consider  the  biological  origin  of  war.  Saying  noth- 
ing of  the  infinite  number  of  pre-human  ancestors 
whose  characteristics  have  been  transmitted  down  to 
the  present  time  and  go  to  form  a  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual of  today,  it  is  enough  to  begin  with  man's  dis- 
tinct progenitor  who,  war  driven  by  powerful 
enemies  to  the  trees,  he  developed  hands  and  in- 
creased his  strategy.  Being  now  in  a  better  position 
to  resume  the  fight  he  returned  to  the  hostile  ground 
of  his  enemies.  He  discovered  fire.  He  converted 
metals  into  c<rude  tools.  He  captured  and  tamed  ani- 
mals. He  forced  the  ground  to  produce  shelter,  food 
and  clothing.  He  turned  nature  against  his  enemies. 
Groups  of  human  beings  developed  and  fought  each 
other.  New  methods  of  killing  were  invented  and 
the  crimson  path  became  more  crimson.  And  the 
fighting  instinct  grew  in  man  and  became  so  recog- 
nized that  today  it  is  urged  as  one  of  the  main  argu- 
ments for  war.  Fighting,  say  some,  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  biological  law,  and  so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  unchanged  war  is  inevitable. 

But  some  of  us  are  beginning  to  question  the  neces- 
sity of  forever  traveling  the  crimson  path.  We  see 
mutual  aid  as  a  factor  in  evolution  and  believe  that 
mutual  aid  can  be  universalized  by  the  careful,  scien- 
tific application  of  pedagogical  laws  in  substituting 
peace-patterns  for  war-patterns  in  the  brains  of  those 
who  now  are  of  superior  will,  and  by  the  development 
of  peace-patterns  instead  of  war-patterns  in  the  brains 
of  the  coming  generation.  That  this  is  possible  is 
proved  by  what  man  has  done  for  lower  animals — 
animals  that  developed  to  be  life  destroyers  more  than 
man.  In  the  brain  of  the  dog.  whose  ancestors'  pres- 
ervation depended  on  their  killing  other  animals,  the 
war  action-patterns  have  been  greatly  diminished  and 
peace  action-patterns  greatly  augmented.  Surely  our 
own  brains  and  the  brains  oi  our  children  are  as  capa- 
ble of  development  as  the  brains  of  the  dog.  What 
man  has  done  for  the  dog  surely  he  can  do  for  him- 
self and  his  children. 

We  have  now  learned  that  certain  things  cannot  pre- 
vent war.  We  have  learned  that  sentimental  ideas  of 
spiritual  brotherhood  cannot  prevent  war.  We  have 
learned  that  theology  cannot  prevent  war.  We  have 
learned  that  commercial  relations  and  treaties  cannot 
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prevent  war.  We  have  learned  that  the  specter  of 
bankruptcy  cannot  prevent  war.  We  have  learned 
that  the  educational  methods  of  the  present  civilization 
cannot  prevent  war.  W^e  know  that  today  war  is  in- 
evitable, not  because  of  loyalty  to  ideals,  but  because  it 
is  the  normal  result  of  action-patterns  created  in  part 
by  the  struggles  of  the  past  and  in  part  by  the  militaris- 
tic mold  in  which  the  present  generation  of  men  is 
cast. 

Hence  the  only  way  to  peace — absolutely  the  only 
way — is  to  change  by  education  and  environment  the 
war  action-patterns  to  peace  action-patterns.  This 
cannot  be  done  suddenly,  since  man's  conduct  results 
from  both  species  experience  and  individual  experi- 
ence, to  say  nothing  of  pre-human  life  experience. 
But  there  is  hope  for  a  measure  of  favorable  results 
in  one  generation,  for  environment  is  able  frequently 
in  one  generation  to  offpet  to  a  large  extent  the  hered- 
ity of  a  billion  years.  If  an  animal  grows  up  in  the 
wilderness  it  becomes  wild ;  but  if  reared  and  trained 
by  man,  its  action-patterns  to  a  large  extent  are  do- 
mesticated. And  the  brain  of  a  child  is  more  plastic 
than  that  ,of  an  animal.  If  the  great  mass  of  the 
Christians  of  the  world  had  been  reared  in  a  Moham- 
medan environment  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  a  Christian  environment.  Christians 
would  be  Mohammedans  and  Mohammedans  Chris- 
tians. If  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  America 
had  been  reared  in  Germany  and  the  great  mass  of 
Germans  in  America,  Germans  would  be  Americans 
and  Americans  Germans ;  autocrats  would  be  demo- 
crats and  democrats  autocrats.  Such  is  the  power  of 
environment  in  forming  action-patterns. 

War  environment  must  be  changed  to  peace  envi- 
ronment. Environment  is  determined  largely  by  a 
few  people  who  by  chance  or  superiority  secure  the 
leadership.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  determine  matters,  leadership  is  education 
in  the  hands  of  the  superior  and  not  the  chance  group. 

We  must  have  our  greatest  talent,  not  at  the  head 
of  armies  and  navies,  not  at  the  head  of  boards  of 
strategy  or  industry,  but  at  the  head  of  our  govern- 
ment institutions  of  learning. ,  And  for  this  educational 
service  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  a  decent  sum. 

We  must  see  that  our  children  learn  the,  biological 
disadvantages  of  war  as  well  as  the  biological  causes 
of  war.  Let  the  consequences  of  war  be  as  evident 
as  the  glory  of  war.  Let  the  patriotic  departure  of 
the  father  or  son  be  paralleled  with  the  black  night  that 
hovers  over  the  wife,  mother  and  child.  Let  the  glory 
of  the  gun  and  bayonet  be  paralleled  with  their  bleed- 
ing, groaning  victims  on  the  bomb  torn  battle  fields.  Let 
the  monument  to  the  victorious  general  who  scarcely 
saw  fire  be  paralleled  with  the  little  crude  wooden 
crosses  marking  the  graves  of  a  thousand  unknown  pa- 
triots. Compare  the  staff  commander's  report  with  that 
of  the  surgeon  general.  Compare  the  brilliant  uniforms 
that  go  into  the  battle  with  the  blood-begrimmed  rags 
that  come  out.  Compare  the  strong-bodied  patriots 
who  gloriously  march  into  battle  with  the  fragments 
gathered  together  and  buried  in  trenches,  and  the  dis- 
membered, nerve-wrecked  boys  who  return  to  shat- 
tered or  deserted  homes.  Compare  the  blissful  charge 
at  Mons  with  the  awful  retreat  from  Mons  to  Marne 
when  for  nine  days  the  retreating  boys  had  no  chance 
to  sleep  except  to  slow  down  and  sleep  as  they  walked 


— when  they  cared  not  for  capture  or  death  if  only 
they  could  sleep. 

Let  the  text  books  of  the  world  be  rewritten.  Let 
us  see  that  our  children  learn  to  honor  and  glorify 
the  men  of  toil  and  industry  and  science.  Let  every 
pedagogical  principle  known  to  the  science  of  educa- 
tion be  applied  by  the  strongest  men  and  women  we 
have  to  the  elimination  of  the  patterns  of  action  that 
lead  to  war  and  the  formation  of  the  paterns  of  ac- 
tion that  lead  to  peace.  And  so  shall  we  have  tomor- 
row the  smoke  of  industry,  not  the  smoke  of  battle; 
the  glorified  press,  not  the  glorified  cannon ;  love  for 
all,  not  hate  for  any. 


Village  Gossip 

In  the  village  gossip  holds  high  reign.    That  is  be- 
cause the  village  is  more  Christian  than  the  city.  Where 
there  is  a  neighbor  and  a  genuine  interest  in  him, 
gossip  is  rife ;  that  is  as  certain  as  that  where  the  offices 
are  there  will  the  politicians  be  gathered  together.  The 
antidote  for  gossip  is  minding  one's  own  business,  ! 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God  and  of  the  Vil-  ' 
lage.    Gossip  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  kindly  as 
well  as  intense  interest  in  life.    The  more  a  man's  i 
interest  is  confined  to  his  own  selfish  purposes,  the  less 
does  it  appeal  to  him,  and  what  is  really  his  vice  he 
comes  to  regard  as  his  virtue.    With  the  loss  of  a  ' 
healthy  interest  in  one's  neighbor,  the  fine  art  of  gos-  ] 
siping  falls  into  desuetude,  and  conversation  in  gen-  \ 
eral  tends  to  reduce  itself  to  monosyllabic  mutterings. 

The  village  can  talk  about  religion,  politics  and  folks 
because  it  knows  people  and  their  funny  little  ways.  It  , 
never  gets  hot  under  the  collar  and  understands  how  i 
not  to  ofifend  while  freely  expressing  its  views.  Its  ! 
tact,  a  virtue  with  many  counterfeits,  is  a  combination  j 
of  the  Godlike  qualities  of  wisdom  and  love.  To  ac-  i 
quire  it  you  must  live  constantly  with  folks  that  you  i 
haven't  selected  yourself  without  letting  them  get  on  - 
your  nerves.  These  are  qualities  which  fit  men  for  ^ 
leadership ;  and  that  is  why  so  many  of  our  great  > 
Americans  were  village-bred. 

— Julius  Wolff.  ' 
From  The  Countryside,  July,  1917.  | 


An  American  citizen  has  the  right  to  discuss  the  iv  '•■ 

sues  of  this  war ;  one  citizen  may  believe  it  inevitable,  ' 

another  may  think  it  regrettable,  each  has  the  same  i 

right  to  express  his  opinion.    An  American  citizen  I 

may  state  his  opinion  that  we  are  not  justified  in  prose-  ; 

cuting  this  war  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  the  form  0 
of  government  which  shall  be  maintained    by  our 

enemy — or  our  ally — and  not  be  subject  to  punishment  ^ 

at  law.    He  may  denounce  the  policy  of  sending  our  . 

boys  to  die  on  European  battlefields  for  annexation  of  i 

territory  or  the  payment  of  war  indemnities  or  the!  : 

carrying  out  of  trade  agreements,  and  be  within  his  I 

legal  rights.    He  may  express  the  hope  that  an  early  J 

peace  may  be  secured  on  the  terms  set  forth  by  the  ; 

New  Russia  and  by  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  of  i 

January  22nd,  and  he  can  not  be  lawfully  sent  to  jail  i 

for  the  expression  of  his  convictions.  i 

— La  Follette's  Magazine.  i 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biosraphical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Emerson 


Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to   His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


XXV. 

The  Humanitarian  Enlargement 
Dorothea  Dix  1802-1887 


Leader — Miss  Martha  Dameier. 


Over  the  future  hangs  a  veil  which  mortal  eye  may 
not  penetrate,  hut  we  must  trust  in  the  Lord  and  be 
of  good  courage. — Dorothea  Dix. 

Throughout  the  early  history  of  New  England  the 
Calvinistic  conception  of  God  as  a  God  of  wrath  nat- 
urally developed  severity  towards  human  weaknesses, 
leading  to  severe  penal  laws.  There  also  obtained  a 
theory  of  insanity  as  a  diabolical  possession ;  little  was 
known  of  the  relation  between  mind  and  body  and 
the  insane  were  held  as  nothing  short  of  wild  beasts  fit 
only  for  iron  cages  and  chains. 

France  was  the  first  country  to  start  a  reform  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  In  1792  Dr.  Pinel,  super- 
intendent of  the  Bicetre,  an  asylum  for  incurable  in- 
sane females,  secured  permission  to  abolish  chains  and 
iron  cages.  He  met  with  gratifying  results  and  a  few 
years  later  AVilliam  Tuke,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England,  built  an  asylum  at  York,  intro- 
ducing the  same  reforms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  New 
England,  and  especially  Massachusetts,  awoke  to  a 
new  conception  of  life.  The  day  of  reform  had  ar- 
rived with  such  reformers  at  the  helm  as  Channing 
and  Emerson  in  theology,  Horace  Mann  in  education, 
Dr.  S._  G.  Howe  in  practical  charity  and  Dr.  Wood- 
ward in  the  rational  treatment  of  the  insane. 

In  this  period  came  Dorothea  Dix.  Born  in  Hamp- 
den, Maine,  in  1802,  little  is  known  of  her  parents 
except  that  her  father  was  a  religious  fanatic,  more 
interested  in  distributing  religious  tracts  than  in  the 
welfare  of  his  family,  moving  from  town  to  town  and 
leading  a  shiftless  existence.  Dorothea  spent  most  of 
her  early  life  with  her  grandmother  in  Boston  and 
when  twelve  years  old  ran  away  from  her  parents 
and  spent  some  unhappy  years  under  the  care  of  this 
Puritanic  guardian,  whose  training  had  been  that 
which  it  is  said  produced  a  class  of  mothers  unfllinch- 
ingly  nerved  if  need  be  to  die  at  the  stake  for  their  chil- 
dren but  whom  no  threat  of  penal  fires  could  betray 
into  the  weakness  of  a 'kiss.  Such  training  formed  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  the  estimable  woman 
and  the  child  who  craved  love  and  sympathy.  For  the 
very  few  happy  recollections  of  childhood  Dorothea 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  her  grandfather,  a  pic- 
turesque and  forceful  man  from  whom  she  without 
question  inherited  many  of  the  traits  which  made  her 
so  remarkable.    Though  he  died  when  she  was  seven 


she  remembered  him  so  gratefully  that  she  permitted 
Dixmont  Hospital  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  named  for 
him,  the  only  instance  in  which  she  allowed  the  use 
of  the  family  name. 

Realizing  that  she  must  soon  be  self-supporting  she 
set  eagerly  to  work  to  fit  herself  for  teaching.  At 
fourteen  she  opened  a  school  for  little  children  in 
Worcester,  putting  on  long  dresses  in  order  to  com- 
mand respect.  This  change,  says  one  of  her  pupils 
was  unnecessary  as  her  strict  discipline  made  them  ali 
fear  her.  Meanwhile  she  continued  her  own  studies 
and  her  small  beginning  developed  into  a  day  and 
boarding  school  with  quarters  in  the  Dix  Mansion. 
She  was  fortunate  in  counting  among  her  pupils  a 
number  from  prominent  New  England  families.  A 
feeble  grandmother  and  two  younger  brothers  were 
her  charge.  Always  interested  in  the  poor,  she  longed 
for  the  day  when  her  brothers  would  care  for  them- 
selves and  when  she  could  devote  her  whole  time  to 
the  needs  of  the  helpless.  Her  first  attempt  in  this 
direction  was  a  school  for  poor  and  neglected  chil- 
dren held  in  the  stable  of  the  Dix  home,  which  she 
conducted  along  with  her  regular  school. 

Burdened  with  work,  responsibility  and  a  conscience 
far  beyond  her  years,  pulmonary  trouble  compelled 
her  to  give  up  her  teaching,  and  it  was  in  speaking 
of  this  illness  that  she  uttered  the  words  of  our  text 
Naturally  she  had  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
many  friends.  William  Ellery  Channing  urged  her 
to  save  her  strength  for  future  usefulness,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  she  spent  her  summers  with  the 
Channing  family  at  their  country  home  at  Portsmouth 
K.  1.,  where  she  had  charge  of  the  children's  educa- 
tion. Her  health  necessitated  a  milder  climate  for 
the  winter  and  at  Philadelphia  and  Alexandria  Va 
she  devoted  her  time  to  reading  poetry,  science,  biog- 
raphy and  books  on  travel  and  added  to  her  slender 
means,  saved  from  her  teaching,  by  writing  stories  and 
books  of  devotion. 

When  Dr.  Channing  went  to  the  West  Indies  in 
search  of  health  she  accompanied  the  family,  again 
taking  charge  of  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
tropical  climate  compelled  an  idleness  to  which  she 
reluctantly  yielded  and  she  learned  that  energy  and 
will  could  not  always  master  physical  conditions,  and 
she  grew  more  patient  than  heretofore  with  human 
imperfections.  Her  note-books  of  this  period  show 
her  keen  interest  in  all  branches  of  natural  history, 
botany  in  particular. 

A  letter  by  Mrs.  Eustice,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning, gives  her  recollection  of  Miss  Dix  when  she 
was  with  them  in  St.  Croix : 

She  was  tall  and  dignified,  but  stooped  somewhat,  was 
very  shy  in  her  manners,  and  colored  extremely  when  ad- 
dressed. This  may  surprise  you  who  knew  her  only  in  later 
life  when  she  was  completely  self-possessed  and  reliant. 
She  was  strict  and  inflexible  in  her  discipline,  which  we  her 
pupils  disliked  extremely  at  the  time,  but  for  which  I  have 
been  grateful  as  I  have  grown  older  and  found  how  much 
I  was  indebted  to  that  iron  will  from  which  it  was  hopeless 
to  appeal,  but  which  I  suppose  was  not  unreasonable,  as  I 
find  my  father  expressing  great  satisfaction  with  her  tuition 
of  her  pupils.  .  .  .  She  was  a  very  religious  woman,  without 
a  particle  of  sectarianism  or  bigotry.  At  the  little  Union 
meeting  house  which  adjoined  Oakland,  our  place  on  Rhode 
Island,  Miss  Dix  always  had  the  class  of  troublesome  men 
and  boys,  who  succumbed  to  her  charm  of  manner  and  firm 
will. 

From  this  outing  Miss  Dix  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land much  improved  in  health  and  again  established 
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a  school.  Using  tremendous  energy  and  devotion  in 
bringing  the  school  up  to  her  ideals  she  made  consid- 
erable money,  thereby  being  enabled  to  fit  her  broth- 
ers for  business.  But  the  strain  was  too  severe  and 
she  was  utterly  prostrated.  She  then  spent  eighteen 
months  in  England,  where  in  the  home  of  a  wealthy 
Unitarian,  Mr.  William  Rathbone,  a  friend  of  Chan- 
ning,  she  was  surrounded  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
with  every  comfort  and  domestic  happiness.  Though 
so  ill  that  much  of  her  time  was  spent  on  her  couch, 
she  claimed  it  as  her  only  holiday  and  spoke  of  that 
year  as  the  jubilee  of  her  life. 

On  her  return,  a  conversation  which  she  overheard 
regarding  conditions  in  the  East  Cambridge  jail 
determined  her  to  investigate  and  led  her  to  take  up 
a  work  to  which  she  felt  herself  divinely  called — the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  She  found  there 
prisoners  and  lunatics  crowded  together  in  filthy,  un- 
heated  quarters.  Unable  to  secure  a  change  through 
the  superintendent  she  took  the  matter  into  court  and 
with  the  help  of  Dr.  Howe  won  out.  This  investiga- 
tion she  followed  with  others  of  like  character  which 
produced  a  profound  sensation  and  much  unfavorable 
criticism,  her  work  being  characterized  as  unwomanly. 
But  such  men  as  Dr.  Howe  and  Charles  Sumner  came 
to  her  aid,  and  finally  public  indignation  roused  the 
State  to  improve  its  institutions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
were  four  insane  asylums  in  the  United  States.  Bet- 
ter conditions  began  to  prevail,  but  everywhere  Doro- 
thea Dix  found  much  that  was  deplorable.  Possess- 
ing an  alert  mind,  believing  that  in  each  human  being, 
however  degraded,  there  were  germs  of  spiritual 
growth,  she  studied  the  whole  question  of  insanity 
and  sought  the  most  advanced  thought  on  the  subject. 
A  glimpse  of  her  work  is  given  in  her  own  words 
following  a  visit  to  an  asylum  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
After  investigating  several  miserable  beings  confined 
there,  she  was  warned  not  to  attempt  to  go  into  the 
cell  occupied  by  one  Simmons.    She  says : 

Language  is  too  weak  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  scene 
presented.  The  candle  was  remote  from  the  scene,  and  the 
flickering  rays  partly  illuminated  a  spectacle  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  place,  when  closed,  had  no  source  of  light  or  of 
ventilation.  It  was  about  seven  feet  by  seven  and  six  and 
a  half  high.  All,  even  the  roof,  was  of  stone.  An  iron  frame 
interlaced  with  rope  was  the  sole  furniture.  The  place  was 
filthy,  damp  and  noisome,  and  the  inmate,  the  crazy  man,  the 
helpless  and  dependent  creature,  cast  by  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence on  the  cares  and  sympathies  of  his  fellow  man, — there 
he  stood,  near  the  door,  motionless  and  silent ;  his  tangled 
hair  fell  about  his  shoulders;  his  bare  feet  pressed  the  filthy, 
wet  stone  floor ;  he  was  emaciated  to  a  shadow,  and  more 
resembled  a  disinterred  corpse  than  any  living  creature. 
Never  have  I  looked  upon  an  object  so  pitiable,  so  woe- 
struck,  so  imaging  despair.  I  took  his  hands  and  endeav- 
ored to  warm  them  by  gentle  friction.  I  spoke  to  him  of 
release,  of  liberty,  of  care  and  kindness.  Notwithstanding 
the  assertions  of  the  mistress  that  he  would  kill  me,  I  per- 
severed. A  tear  stole  over  the  hollow  cheek,  but  no  words 
answered  to  my  importunities ;  no  other  movement  indicated 
consciousness  of  perception  or  of  sensibility. 

Her  efforts  in  such  work  met  with  rare  success.  A 
wealthy  man  of  Providence  granted  her  request  for 
$40,000  to  improve  a  hospital,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  year  preceding  the  war  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
larger  appropriations  cTf  money  than  had  ever  been 
given  for  purely  benevolent  purposes. 

She  traveled  from  state  to  state  and  in  1845  wrote 
to  a  friend  that  she  had  traveled  ten  thousand  miles 
in  three  years,  and 


I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  promote  and  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  six  hospitals  for  the  insane,  several  county  poor 
houses  and  several  county  jails  on  reformed  plans. 

In  1854  she  again  visited  England  and  Scotland,  ' 
and  although  spoken  of  as  the  "American  invader" 
she  eventually  succeeded  in  securing  more  humane  and 
adequate  provision  for  the  pauper  insane  in  those 
countries  and  also  in  the  Channel  Islands.  From  ' 
there  she  journeyed  alone  through  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  Petro- 
grad,  where  she  found  conditions  much  better  than 
she  expected,  there  being  no  abuse  of  the  insane.  In 
Rome  she  sttcceeded  in  obtaining  an  atidience  with 
Pope  Pius  IX,  who  promised  to  better  conditions  and 
promptly  sent  a  physician  to  France  to  study  the  work. 

One  of  Dorothea  Dix's  customs  was  to  encourage 
children  to  give  their  toys  to  amuse  demented  patients. 
This  generosity  was  perhaps  sometimes  regretted  judg- 
ing from  stories  told  by  old  people  as  to  how  as  chil- 
dren they  would  hide  their  best  loved  toys  when  they 
heard  Miss  Dix  was  coming. 

The  Civil  War  kept  her  busy  as  superintendent  of 
nurses  and  in  the  distribution  of  supplies.    When  the 
task  became  too  great  she  continued  to  be  the  friend 
and  champion  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  After  I 
the  war  she  found  her  old  work  waiting  for  her  and  ■ 
in  the  South  a  warm  welcome,  although  she  was  al-  i 
ways  opposed  to  slavery.    Finding  no  lighthouse  on  [ 
Sable  Island,  N.  S.,  she  urged  the  building  of  one  i 
and  contributed,  with  the  help  of  friends,  four  life-  . 
boats.    At  the  time  of  the  Boston  and  Chicago  fires  i 
she  helped  in  relief  work.   Neither  was  the  poor  horse  i 
forgotten,  and  in  her  biography,  written  by  Frances  i 
Tiffany,  is  the  account  of  the  building  of  a  fountain, 
in  connection  with  which  is  an  interesting  letter  from 
Whittier. 

In  1881,  ill  and  feeble,  she  went  to  live  in  the  Tren-  > 
ton  Asylum,  which  had  been  erected  through  her  ! 
efforts  and  which  she  spoke  of  as  her  "first  born  ] 
child."  She  stayed  there  six  years,  occupying  apart-  i 
ments  overlooking  the  Delaware  River,  and  died  there  i 
in  1887  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  '  i 

Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career, 

Rest  is  the  fitting  of  life  to  its  sphere.  j 


QUESTIONS.  J 

(1)  When  and  where  was  Dorothea  Dix  born? 

(2)  What  was  her  early  environment?  | 

(3)  What  led  to  her  investigating  prisons? 

(4)  What  does  posterity  owe  to  her  work?  , 

(5)  How  were  insane  people  regarded  before  her  time?  | 


THE  HOMEWARD  ROAD 


The  fields  of  workaday  are  thickly  sowed  I 

With  tangled  troubles  and  the  thorns  of  care ;  I 

But  when  night  comes^  it  brings  the  homeward  road —  -i 

.A.nd  you  are  there.  'I 

1 

Together,  in  the  cool  and  fragrant  hush, 

Cares  fall  away,  and  love  and  life  grow  strong*;  j 

And  lo !  the  restful  fields  with  flowers  are  lush,  , 

And  full  of  song.  j 

A  little  wishing  moon,  above  the  hill,  !  ^ 

Hangs  in  the  safifron  sky  its  silver  bow ;             '  \ 

And  to  the  murmur  of  the  crickets'  trill,  , 
Homeward  we  go. 

To  home  and  hearth  and  heart — how  glad  the  quest ! 

Through  dusk  whose  velvet  bloom  half  veils  the  view,  |  i 

Homeward  and  loveward — oh,  dear  heart,  the  rest!  ] 

Homeward,  with  you! 

Scribner's  Magazine.  ■ — Charles  Buxton  Going.]  ^ 
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THE  FIELD 

"  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion.  " 


PEOPLE'S  COUNCIL  OF  AMER- 
ICA FOR  DEMOCRACY  AND 
PEACE 


Treasurer,  David  Starr  Jordan.  Sec- 
■etaries,  Louis  P.  Lochner,  Executive; 
^ella  Faye  Secor,  Organizing;  Rebecca 
jhelly.  Financial ;  Elizabeth  Freeman, 
legislative. 

:  W.  13th  Street.     Phone,  Chelsea  5458 
A  CALL  TO  ACTION 


We  call  upon  your  organization  to 
end  delegates  to  the  first  assembly  of 
rie  People's  Council  of  America  for 
)emocracy  and  Peace,  to  be  held  in 
linneapolis,  September  1st  to  6th,  1917. 
"he  Council  is  called  in  obedience  to 
ssolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
irst  American  Conference  on  Democ- 
icy  and  Terms  of  Peace,  and  endorsed 
y  15,000  people  assembled  in  mass  meet- 
ig  on  May  31st  at  Madison  Square 
larden,  New  York. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  war  "to  make 
le  world  safe  for  democracy."  Yet 
rery  day  our  own  democracy  is  more 
id  rnore  imperiled.  Every  day  our  con- 
:itutional  rights  are  assailed.  For  the 
rst  time  in  history,  it  is  proposed  to 
:nd  millions  of  our  young  men  to  fight 
id  die  as  conscripts  on  foreign  soil.  In 
ar  time  the  official  government,  even 
f  a  republic,  is  apt  to  assume  that  its 
Jthority  extends  to  the  question  of  de- 
ding  upon  what  issues  war  shall  be 
Jught,  when  it  shall  be  ended,  and  what 
lall  be  the  terms  of  peace.  But  the 
Jthority  to  determine  all  such  ques- 
ons  of  public  policy  belongs  absolutely 
I  the  people. 

The  people  of  Russia,  through  their 
ouncil  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
elegates  have  sent  this  message  to  the 
;ople  of  America  and  all  the  Allied 
itions  : 

"You  must  not  allow  the  voice,  of  Rus- 
an  provisional  government  to  remain 
elated  from  the  union  of  the  allied 
Jwers.  You  must  force  your  govern- 
ents  to  proclaim  resolutely  the  plat- 


form of  peace  without  annexations  or 
indemnities  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  settle  their  destinies." 

In  response  to  this  message  from  Rus- 
sia, the  People's  Council  of  America  is 
to  be  created. 

The  purposes  of  the  People's  Council, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance of  its  own  deliberations,  are: 

TERMS  OF  PEACE 

1.  To  demand  that  our  government 
shall  announce  immediately  in  concrete 
terms  its  war  aims,  and  shall  seize  every 
opporunity  to  achieve  those  aims 
through  negotiation  unhampered  by  the 
ambitions  of  other  governments. 

2.  To  strive  for  an  early,  democratic 
and  general  peace  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  outlined  by  Free  Russia : 

a.  No  forcible  annexations. 

b.  No  punitive  indemnities. 

c.  Free  development  for  all  nation- 
alities. 

3.  To  urge  international  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

AMERICAN  LIBERTIES 

1.  To  defend  our  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  peace- 
ful assemblage,  and  the  right  to  peti- 
tion the  government. 

2.  To  secure  democratic  control  of 
foreign  policy,  and  a  popular  referen- 
dum on  all  questions  of  war  and  peace. 

3.  To  work  for  the  repeal  of  con- 
scription laws. 

ECONOMIC  POLICIES  , 

1.  To  safeguard  labor  standards. 

2.  To  meet  the  cost  of  war  by  the 
taxation  of  wealth. 

3.  To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Any.  organization,  international,  na- 
tional, sectional,  state,  county,  or  local, 
including  local  organizations  of  the 
People's  Council,  consisting  of  fifty 
members  or  more  and  endorsing  the 
principles  of  the  People's  Council  of 
America  for  Democracy  and  Peace, 
shall  be  entitled  to  representation. 

The  basis  shall  be  one  delegate  for  the 
first  thousand  or  fraction  thereof,  and 
one  additional  delegate  for  every  addi- 


tional thousand  or  major  fraction  there- 
of. But  in  no  case  shall  any  organiza- 
tion be  represented  by  more  than  three 
delegates.  Proxy  delegates  when  duly 
authorized  may  represent  any  organiza- 
tion. The  final  basis  of  representation 
and  the  scope  and  method  of  its  work 
will  be  determined  by  the  Council  itself 
when  the  delegates  come  together. 
We  urge  you  to  act  at  once ! 

James  H.  Maurer, 
Eugene  V.  Debs, 
Arthur  Le  Sueur, 
Morris  Hillquit, 
Fola  La  Follette, 
Thomas  Van  Lear, 
John  D.  Works. 

For  the  Organizing  Committee. 
Reply  to 

Lella  Faye  Secor, 
Organizing  Secretary. 


Organizing  Committee  for  the  Peo- 
ple's Council  of  America : 

James  J.  Bagley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Emily  G.  Balch,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Victor  I.  Berger,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Joseph  D.  Cannon,  New  York  City. 
H.  W.  L.  Dana,  New  York  City. 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Mary  Ware  Dennett,  New  York  City. 
Crystal  Eastman,  New  York  City. 
Max  Eastman,  New  York  City. 
Edmund  C.  Evans,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
P.  Geliebter,  New  York  City. 
Adolph  Germer,  Chicago. 
Linley  Gordon,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Edward  T.  Hartman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Amy  Mali  Hicks,  New  York  City. 
Morris  Hillquit,  New  York  City. 
Richard  W.  Hogue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago,  111. 
Bishop  Paul  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Lindley  M.  Keasbey,  Austin,  Texas. 
Daniel  Kiefer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Charles  Kruse,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Fola  La  Follette,  New  York  City. 
Algernon  Lee,  New  York  City. 
Arthur  Le  Sueur,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Duncan  McDonald,  Springfield,  111. 
Judah  L.  Magnes,  New  York  City. 
James  H.  Maurer,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Patrick  Nagle,  Kingfisher,  Okla. 
Scott  Nearing,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
James  Oneal,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jacob  Panken,  New  York  City. 
Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Max  Pine,  New  York  City. 
A.  W.  Ricker,  New  York  City. 
Winter  Russell,  New  York  City. 
Benjamin  Schlesinger,  New  York  City. 
Jacob  Schlossberg,  New  York  City. 
Western  Starr,  Westover,  Aid. 
Frank  Stephens,  Arden,  Del. 
Sidney  Strong,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Wm.  I.  Thomas,  Chicago,  III. 
Alexander  Trachtenberg,  New  York 
City. 

Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  E.  Williams,  New  York  City. 
John  D.  Works,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
And  the  officers. 
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In  the  bitter  waves  of  woe. 

Beaten  and  tossed  about 
By  the  sullen  winds  that  blow 

From  the  desolate  shores  ot  doubt, — 

When  the  anchors  that  faith  had  cast 

Are  drag-gring  in  the  gale, 
I  am  quietly  holding  fast  , ,  >• 

To  the  things  that  cannot  faili..^,^— ^^T^  Gf 

I  know  that  right  is  right; 

That  it  is  not  good  to  lie; 
That  love  is  better  than  spite. 

And  a  neighbor  than  a  spy; 

I  kow  that  passion  needs 

The  leash  of  a  sober  mind; 
I  know  that  generous  deeds 

Some  sure  reward  will  iind; 

That  the  rulers  must  obey; 

That  the  givers  shall  increase; 
That  Duty  lights  the  way 

For  the  beautiful  feet  of  Peace;  

In  the  darkest  night  of  the  year. 

When  the  stars  have  all  gone  out, 
That  courage  is  better  than  fear. 

That  faith  is  truer  than  doubt; 

And  fierce  though  the  fiends  may  fight. 

And  long  though  the  angels  hide, 
I  know  that  Truth  and  Right 

Have  the  universe  on  their  side; 

And  that  somewhere,  beyond  the  stars. 

Is  a  Love  that  is  better  than  fate; 
When  the  night  unlocks  her  bars 

I  shall  see  Him,  and  I  will  wait. 

— Washington  Gladden. 
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JOY  AND  PLEASURE. 


Now,  Joy  is  born  of  parents  poor, 

And  pleasure  of  our  richer  kind; 
Though  Pleasure's  free,  she  cannot  sing 

As  sweet  a  song  as  Joy  confined. 

Pleasure's  a  Moth,  that  sleeps  by  day 
And  dances  by  false  glare  at  night; 

But  Joy's  a  Butterfly,  that  loves 

To  spread  its  wings  in  Nature's  light. 

Joy's  like  a  Bee,  that  gently  sucks 
Away  on  blossoms  its  sweet  hour; 

But  Pleasure's  like  a  greedy  Wasp, 

That  plums  and  cherries  would  devour. 

Joy's  like  a  lark  that  lives  alone. 

Whose  ties  are  very  strong,  though  few; 

But  Pleasure  like  a  Cuckoo  roams, 

Makes  much  acquaintance,  no  friends  true. 

Joy  from  her  heart  doth  sing  at  home 

With  little  care  if  others  hear; 
But  Pleasure  then  is  cold  and  dumb. 

And  sings  and  laughs  with  strangers  near. 

„  ,,  — Williavi  H.  Davies. 

Prom  Collected  Poems  of  William  H.  Davies"  (Alfred  4 
\nopf). 

Unity  has  wounded  the  feehngs  and  lost  the  con- 
idence  of  some  of  its  friends  because  of  its  lack  of 
idmiration  of  and  sympathy  with  the  domestic  cat. 
rhe  cat  seems  to  be  having  a  hard  time  of  it  of  late. 
Dr.  Evans  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  recently  devoted  a 
arge  part  of  his  health  space  to  the  condemnation  of 
he  cat.  A  late  issue  of  the  Literary  Digest  gives  large 
ipace  to  the  exposure  of  cat  enormities.  A  recent  bul- 
etin  issued  by  the  Audubon  Society  at  Washington, 
peaking  of  the  preservation  of  the  heath-hen  at  Mar- 
ha's  Vineyard,  attributed  it  largely  to  the  care  taken  in 
'destroying  cats,  rats,  hawks,  etc.""  The  cat  is  being 
ound  out.  It  is  in  bad  company.  The  truth  of  it 
s  It  stands  almost  alone  among  domesticated  animals 
■s  one  that  has  failed  to  take  on  human  elements, 
t  is  indulgent,  unsocial,  selfish,  and  spite  of  human 
are  on  provocation  is  indiscriminating  in  its  habits, 
rhe  verdict  of  science  is  to  be  heeded  whether  the 
lictum  of  the  economist  is  or  not.    The  cat  must  go. 


It  is  the  part  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  good  morals 
0  remember  that  the  war  with  all  its  horrors  is  a 
'assing  event,  that  life  must  go  steadily  on.  That 
3  the  highest  loyalty  that  persists  in  living  the  daily 
fe  along  the  high  routine  of  the  duties  that  are  rooted 
-1  the  home,  community  and  the  state.  Those  who 
ischarge  daily  the  high  functions  rooted  in  lowly 
uties  and  commonplace  opportunity  are  the  finest 
atnots,  the  truest  heroes.  We  ofifer  no  apology  to 
ur  readers  this  week  for  making  room  for  the  words 


which  the  editor  spoke  at  the  coffin  side  of  his  old  army 
comrade,  Evan  W.  Evans.  (See  page  406.)  The  service 
which  this  man  rendered  in  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  Bat- 
tery at  the  front,  under  Grant,  Sherman,  McPherson 
and  Logan,  was  a  noble  one,  but  it  was  overshadowed 
by  the  larger  service  which  he  rendered  during  the 
half  century  and  more  that  followed,  and  his  career 
is  typical  of  that  of  the  true  patriot.  War  at  its  high- 
est interpretation  accepts  a  lower  test  of  courage  and 
service  than  peace.  The  story  of  this  country  dealer 
in  live  stock,  this  farmer  representative  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature,  is  a  typical  one  and  one  that  appeals 
to  the  young  men  of  America  today.  To  keep  right 
on  living  day  by  day,  year  by  year  the  life  of  honest 
industry,  is  to  unwittingly  accumulate  a  splendid 
store  of  character  which  commands  the  love  of  the 
community  and  when  withdrawn  leaves  a  whole  coun- 
try side  bereaved. 

Cole's  Reviezv  for  August  4  has  an  editorial  on 
"Mistakes  of  Saloonkeepers"  which  is  very  clarifying. 
This 'editor  admits  that  there  are  conscientious  saloon- 
keepers who  believe  that  they  can  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing by  meeting  a  legitimate  demand  while  it  is  quite 
evident  that  based  on  their  own  standards  a  "legiti- 
mate saloon"  is  a  ruinous  proposition.  A  saloon  that 
only  meets  the  demands  of  "moderate  drinking"  will 
ruin  the  saloonkeeper.  Drunkenness  is  for  the  saloon 
the  condition  of  prosperity.  Taking  up  the  subject 
where  the  Reviezv  leaves  it  ofif,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit 
that  the  present  enforcement  of  existing  laws  that 
have  heretofore  been  dormant,  and  much  more  the 
enactment  of  the  new  laws,  will  carry  many  saloon- 
keepers to  bankruptcy.  They  made  their  investment 
believing  that  the  state  and  public  opinion  justified  it. 
It  is  a  legitin^jate  question  to  ask,  should  not  the  state 
bear  a  part  of  the  loss  which  it  is  inflicting?  "Com- 
pensated emancipation"  was  an  unpopular  doctrine 
both  North  and  South  before  the  war.  Lincoln  had 
a  mind  large  enough  and  a  conscience  sufficiently  clear 
to  see  the  justice  of  it.  The  state  had  permitted 
slavery,  when  it  came  to  the  larger  vision  that  de- 
manded its  destruction  it  should  stand  a  part  of  the 
loss.  Are  we  coming  to  a  like  judgment  concerning 
the  saloon  and  its  fell  traffic?  The  state  is  beginning 
to  see  that  the  whole  business  is  bad  and  is  busily 
at  work  eliminating  it,  perhaps  it  ought  to  help  the 
saloonkeeper  and  the  brewers  and  distillers  back  of 
them,  by  standing  part  of  the  loss  that  comes  from  the 
scientific  disillusionment. 
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The  following  is  the  way  one  conscientious  objector 
presents  his  case  to  the  government.  This  copy  was 
presented  to  the  Editor  of  Unity  because  the  objector 
had  previously  conferred  with  him  over  the  painful 
situation.  We  print  it  because  we  believe  his  case 
typical  and  that  his  position  is  justifiable  from  the 
standpoint  of  justice,  logic  and  reason,  the  legal  sound- 
ness of  his  position  must  be  determined  by  legal  ex- 
perts and  the  final  findings  of  a  competent  court. 
Meanwhile,  we  can  but  believe  that  the  department  at 
Washington  will  interpret  the  law  according  to  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  for  to  violate  the  spirit  in 
the  interest  of  the  letter  is  to  add  new  complications  to 
the  present  national  entanglement  which  is  so  em- 
barrassing to  true  democracy. 

Serial  No.  749. 
Order  No.  264. 

Statement  by  John  B.  C.  Woods,  Attached  to  Claim  of  Dis- 
charge, August  7,  1917. 

As  a  conscientious  objector  to  war  I  make  my  claim  of 
discharge  from  selective  draft  on  Form  No.  121  because  it 
is  the  form  prepared  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  which  is  most 
nearly  applicable  to  my  case. 

I  am  aware  that  the  ground  upon  which  my  claim  is  based 
refers  only  to  a  "member  of  a  well-recognized  religious  sect 
or  organization." 

I  am  not  now,  neither  was  I  at  May  18,  1917,  or  ever,  a 
member  of  any  "well-recognized  religious  sect  or  organiza- 
tion" whose  convictions  are  against  war — or  in  favor  of  war. 

I  have  never  been  a  member  of  any  religious  sect. 

I  have  not  been  a  member  of  any  organization  from  the 
age  of  21  until  May  18,  1917  (except  in  connection  with  tny 
profession  as  a  public  accountant). 

But  I  make  my  claim  upon  Form  121  based  upon  ground 
(1)  for  the  reason  that  if  the  law  is  interpreted  in  spirit  and 
not  strictly  according  to  the  letter,  my  claim  is  good  and  can 
be  substantiated  by  affidavits. 

I  am  not  attaching  to  this  claim  any  affidavits  in  support 
thereof  for  the  reason  that  Form  No.  143,  being  the  form 
for  affidavits  usually  required  with  claims  based  upon  ground 
(1),  does  not  precisely  meet  my  case.  I  hold  myself  ready 
to  submit  affidavits  similar  to  those  set  forth  on  Form  No. 
143,  or  other  affidavits  you  may  call  for,  and  such  other  proof 
as  you  may  call  for.  If  no  affidavits  are  called  for  I  will 
submit  affidavits  similar  to  those  on  Form  143,  during  the 
ten  days  allowed  by  the  law. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  upon  consideration  of  my  claim 
you  will  be  justified  in  granting  me  discharge. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  Au- 
thorize the  President  to  Increase  Temporarily  the  Military 
Establishment  of  the  United  States"  should  be  and  will  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  letter. 

I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  case  of  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  war,  which  can  be  proved  equally  with  a  conscientious 
objection  to  war  held  by  "a  member  of  a  well-recognized 
religious  sect  or  organization,"  the  objection  will  not  be 
recognized  under  the  act. 

If  it  is  not,  the  act  will  violate  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  prohibiting  Congress  from  making  any  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  in  that  it  will  assume 
to  recognize  a  certain  religion  and  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  adherents  of  such  religion.  It  will  deny  the  "free 
exercise  of  religion"  guaranteed  by  the  amendment.  It  will 
recognize  some  convictions,  some  consciences,  but  not  others. 

I  claim  that  conscience  is  individual,  and  if  recognized 
at  all,  should  be  recognized  irrespective  of  religious  belief 
or  unbelief. 

In  the  event  that  my  claim  for  discharge  is  not  allowed, 
I  give  notice  that  I  have  not,  that  I  do  not,  and  that  I  will 
not  waive  my  rights,  legal  or  otherwise,  to  appeal  and  to 
protest  against  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  referred  to, 
in  its  violation  of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constituion  or 
in  its  violation  of  any  other  amendment,  article,  section  or 
subdivision  of  a  section  of  the  Constitution. 


Legalized  Indignities  to  Women  ' 

Mrs.  Matilda  Hall  Gardner  in  the  Suffragist  for 
July  28  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  sixteen  women 
who  were  sentenced  to  the  federal  workhouse  in 
Washington  on  July  17  under  the  technical  charge 
of  "obstructing  traffic,"  but  really  for  picketing  in 
the  interest  of  woman's  suffrage  in  the  neighborhood' 
of  the  White  House.     These  sixteen  women  were 
women   of   national   reputation,   representing  intel- 
lectual, social  and  ethical  dignity.    Unity  has  never 
had  much  sympathy  with  militancy,  even  when  it 
championed  so  high  a  cause  as  woman's  suflfrage.  We 
deplored  the  boisterousness,  the  rudeness  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  English  suffragists  when  they  anticipated 
warlike  activities  before  the  war.    Life  long  advo- 
cates of  suffrage  as  we  have  been,  we  regretted  the 
action  of  the  Congressional  Union  which  is  so  de- 
termined to  make  suffrage  the  one  and  only  test  at 
the  ballot  box.   We  believed  in  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment  while  Susan  p.  Anthony  was  alive  and 
did  not  wait  until  she  was  dead  to  stand  in  with  her 
and  for  her.   But  we  resent  unqualifiedly  the  coarse  af-  ! 
front  to  womanhood  offered  these  sixteen  ladies  in  the 
Washington  workhouse.    The  affront  to  decency,  a 
brutal  disrespect  to  the  refinements  of  cultivated  so- 
ciety on  the  part  of  officials,  and  the  vulgar  standards  of  i 
the  management  can  be  represented  by  no  less  word  ; 
than  outrageous.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  any  woman,  5 
however  sunken,  must  be  treated  as  these  women  were  i 
during  their  imprisonment.  But  that  these  women  who  1 
have  adorned  the  communities  they  represent  should  be 
thus  treated  for  a  technical  offense  which,  as  reported  " 
in  an  interview  with  the  husband  of  one  of  these  wo-  ' 
men,  the  President  himself  admitted  was  in  violation  of  ; 
national  law,  is  beyond  belief.    Shame  on  the  judge!  ! 
Shame  on  the  officials  who  forgot  their  manners!  ; 
Shame  on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  this  low  grade 
institution ! 

We  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Hopkins,  one  of  the  group  > 
who  resented  release  on  the  part  of  the  President  j 
without  any  apology.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  she  "' 
said :  "We  desire  not  your  presidential  benevolence  ^ 
but  American  justice."  "This  pardon  without  any 
explanation  ...  in  no  way  mitigates  the  injustice  in-  ■ 
flicted  on  me  by  the  violation  of  my  constitutional  1 
rights."  These  women  suffered  for  the  suffrage  cause  « 
most  worthily,  but  incidentally  they  may  have  con-  i 
tributed  to  a  more  fundamental  respect  for  woman's  i 
rights ;  the  right  of  any  woman,  however  low  she  may  1 
have  fallen,  to  the  courtesies,  the  decencies,  the  pure  i 
air,  the  palatable  food,  however  simple,  the  comfort-  ^ 
able  dress,  however  cheap,  and  the  privacy  that  be-  : 
longs  to  womanhood.  Motherhood,  sisterhood,  wife-  v 
hood,  daughterhood  may  be  degraded  by  women,  but  ! 
they  should  never  be  desecrated  by  men  in  the  name  of  ( 
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law  and  order.  There  are  woman's  rights  more  fun- 
damental than  the  rights  of  suffrage  and  these  sixteen 
women  in  Washington  suffered  for  these. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  papers  tell  of  further  arrests  and 
more  "jailing"  of  pickets.  What  may  be  bad  manners  on 
the  part  of  these  women  is  no  justification  for  bad  morals 
on  the  part  of  the  courts.  Legalized  insults  to  womanhood 
will  promptly  react  to  the  advantage  of  the  righteous  cause 
the  women  represent. 

"The  National  Non-Partisan  League" 

The  above  title  has  not  yet  been  familiarized  to 
the  average  newspaper  reader.  The  partisan  papers 
have  studiously  put  it  into  small  type  and  in  other 
ways  have  done  everything  within  the  reach  of  their 
art  to  minimize  its  importance.  The  "big  dailies"  are 
treating  it  as  the  priest  did  the  good  Samaritan  in 
the  parable,  they  "pass  by  on  the  other  side."  But 
it  is  a  title  to  be  noted.  It  represents  a  movement 
to  be  watched.  In  the  three  short  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  movement  was  first  formulated  it 
has  acquired  possession  of  the  state  government  of 
North  Dakota  and  has  risen  to  formidable  propor- 
tions on  the  political  map  of  other  western  states. 

It  is  a  movement  which  the  old  parties  mupt  reckon 
with.  It  is  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  on 
the  horizon  today,  but  by  1920  the  sky  will  be  over- 
cast and  at  the  next  presidential  election  there  may 
be  a  storm  that  will  leave  a  clearer  sky,  a  more  vital- 
izing atmosphere. 

The  great  element  that  bespeaks  its  triumph  is  em- 
bedded in  its  name,  "non-partisan."  The  old  party 
lines  have  long  since  grown  dim,  they  have  been  pre- 
served only  by  the  tireless  diligence  of  party  bosses, 
and  in  most  cases  have  had  no  more  significance  than 
white  lines  on  the  green  sward  of  a  tennis  court,  im- 
portant only  to  those  who  are  playing  the  game. 

The  other  day  North  Dakota  sent  a  new  man  down 
to  Washington  to  take  the  place  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  John  M.  Baer 
is  a  young  newspaper  man,  a  cartoonist,  a  Wisconsin 
boy,  a  graduate  of  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin. 
Eight  years  ago  he  went  to  North  Dakota  to  make 
for  himself  a  home  and  he  seems  to  have  stumbled 
on  a  career  not  looked  for.  There  were  six  or  eight 
other  candidates  in  the  field.  The  straight  line  demo- 
cratic candidate,  "supported  by  the  administration,'' 
whatever  that  may  mean,  received  three  thousand 
votes.  The  out-and-out  Republican  received  eight 
thousand  votes.  This  young  man,  without  a  political 
machine  back  of  him,  without  a  record  and  without  a 
barrel,  polled  thirteen  thousand  votes,  more  than  the 
combined  votes  of  Democrat  and  Republican. 

Representative  Baer  began  to  make  history  for  the 
new  party  promptly  upon  his  arrival  at  Washington. 
He  told  them  there  that  his  constituency  did  not  lack  in 
loyalty  to  the  government  "that  would  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  but  that  German  autocracv  in 


Europe  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  suppression  of 
democracy  in  America.    He  told  them  also  that : 

It  is  a  monstrous  injustice  to  ask  the  survivors  of  bloody 
fields  to  come  home  and  pay  the  money  cost  of  war.  It  is 
equally  unjust  to  permit  lobbyists  to  oppose  the  conscription 
of  wealth  without  let  or  hindrance,  while  making  it  unlawful 
for  a  mother  to  oppose  the  conscription  of  the  life  of  her  son. 

He  further  told  Congress  that  he  was  there  to  rep- 
resent a  people  who  wanted  the  government  to  de- 
clare in  more  definite  terms  what  they  were  fighting 
for.  He  told  them  that  "something  more  than  gener- 
alities are  required  in  the  answer  of  this  question." 
He  said : 

The  President  says  the  German  people  are  as  peace  lov- 
ing as  ourselves,  and  that  we  are  "devoted  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace."  Then  why  the  millions  of  American  manhood  sac- 
rificed upon  the  bloody  field  of  war?  Is  it  not  because- no 
means  have  yet  been  devised  for  bringing  to  agreement  these 
two  peaceful  peoples?  I  believe  it  is  possible  these  two 
peace-loving  peoples  could  and  would  agree  to  peace  terms 
if  their  governments  led  the  way  by  defining  terms  that  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  negotiations. 

The  talk  of  this  young  man  may  have  grated  upon 
the  ears  of  the  "majority"  in  the  house,  it  may  have 
disturbed  the  war-lords  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
and  embarrassed  the  official  guardians  of  patriotism 
who  are  bound  to  interpret  any  talk  of  peace  as  spring- 
ing from  pro-German  sympathies  and  spoken  by  trai- 
torous enemies  of  the  flag. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Representative  Baer  vocalized 
not  only  the  deep,  irresistible,  on-moving  stream  of 
public  opinion  in  America,  but  he  voiced  the  prayer 
of  htmianity  at  the  heart  of  all  the  belligerent  nations, 
from  the  little  powers  of  Serbia'  and  Belgium,  through 
the  distracted,  newly  born  Russian  republic  to  the  im- 
posing empires  of  the  Central  and  Allied  powers. 
There  is  everywhere  a  growing  weariness  of  war,  a 
rising  distrust  of  war  maneuvers  as  a  means  of  grace 
or  as  instruments  of  truth.  Gaunt  hunger  stares  mil- 
lions in  the  face  in  all  countries,  the  "voice  of  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children"  is  heard  in  all  lands,  but 
more  significant  and  potent  than  all  these  physical 
woes  is  the  dawning  sense  that  war  can  never  right 
the  wrongs  of  the  world  and  that  -a  military  victory 
will  never  bring  permanent  peace.  The  growing  cour- 
age in  all  countries  is  the  courage  to  speak  the  word 
"Peace."  The  new  valor  is  represented  in  the  protest 
against  the  arming  of  men.  Faith  in  God  is  finding 
new  expression  in  a  lack  of  faith  in  armies.  Now  the 
word  is  spoken  by  individuals  who  dare  and  their 
enunciation  is  sometimes  indistinct,  but  soon  it  is  to 
be  uttered  in  chorus,  will  be  written  on  banners  borne 
aloft  in  mighty  processions  which  will  join  in  singing 
it  as  they  move  along.  The  word  is  now  spoken  all 
the  way  from  the  socialist  .conclave  to  the  papal  cham- 
ber in  Rome,  and  not  much  longer  can  President  and 
Congress  evade  this  demand  on  the  suspicion  of  in- 
sincerity on  behalf  of  those  who  speak  it.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  save  the  American  battle  line  by  crying 
that  the  call  for  peace  is  a  strategic  movement  on 
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the  part  of  the  enemy,  a  "trick  of  the  Huns,"  a  mili- 
tary maneuver  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  Very 
well !  It  becomes  the  United  States  to  meet  this  flank 
movement  with  a  counter  movement.  The  party  that 
will  first  dare,  and  most  strenuously  persist  in  talk- 
ing peace,  is  moving  towards  that  victory  that  is  not 
to  be  won  on  battle  fields. 

But  this  movement  to  put  pacifism  into  politics  and  to 
preserve  the  constitutionality  of  our  democracy  in  war 
times  as  well  as  in  times  of  peace,  are  not  the  only 
conquering  elements  in  the  N.  N.  L.  (Note  the  ini- 
tials. They  are  to  become  very  familiar  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  current  press.)  This  movement  is  to 
stand  for  a  real  civil  service  which  for  a  generation 
has  been  "fumbled"  in  a  Pickwickian  sense  by  both 
parties.  It  is  to  stand  for  equal  suffrage  for  men  and 
women,  it  is  to  champion  honestly  and  squarely  the 
"dry"  movement  which  is  already  rolling  eastward 
from  the  saner  West.  It  is  to  stand  for  more  scien- 
tific taxation.  It  is  to  oppose  "gambling  in  the  neces- 
sities of  life,"  the  permitting  of  "stockholders  of  pri- 
vate corporations  to  pocket  enormous  profits."  It  is 
opposed  to  "the  conscription  of  men  while  exempting 
wealth  coined  from  the  sufferings  of  humanitv."  It 
is  to  stand  for  freedom  of  speech  and  an  unnuizzled 
press,  and  for  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy.  It 
recognizes  that  "a  lasting  peace  is  possible  only  on 
a  new  basis  of  human  thought  and  relation."  It  be- 
lieves that  true  democracy  will  mean  international 
standards.  Private  monopoly  must  give  way  to  'pulj- 
lic  administration. 

If  all  these  high  demands  can  be  championed  by 
a  "League,"  the  last  word  in  the  title  will  persuade  the 
partisan,  the  agitator,  the  champion  of  internal  re- 
forms, to  suspend  temporarily  the  details  of  their 
"isms,"  and  stand  together.  Then  the  N.  N.  L.  will 
become  irresistible.  Here  is  a  platform  whereon  it 
would  seem  that  farmer,  labor  unionist,  socialist,  sin- 
gle taxer,  prohibitionist,  suffragist  and  all  the  others 
who  believe  that  our  future  must  out-do  the  past  if  it 
is  to  be  worthy  of  its  inheritance,  can  stand.  Already 
we  are  told  that  it  has  a  well  organized  footing  in 
twelve  western  states.  Eastward  the  star  of  democ- 
racy takes  its  course ! 

Watch  out  for  the  "N.  N.  L." 


We  protest  against  the  unjust  and  often  malicious 
use  of  the  word  "pacifist."  It  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  term  of  reproach.  The  man  who  would  not 
prefer  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  quarrel  rather  than 
its  settlement  by  war,  which  determines  only  on  which 
side  lies  the  weight  of  force,  belongs  to  the  age  of 
savagery.  The  lover  of  peace,  when  once  driven  in 
self-defense  to  take  up  arms,  is  a  far  more  dangerous 
foe  than  his  hot-headed  neighbor.  Washington  was  a 
pacifist,  and  so  was  Lincoln. 

— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Honorable  Evan  W.  Evans 


A  Funeral  Address  Delivered  at  Spring  Green, 
Wis.,  August  9,  1917,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

(See  pages  401,  403.) 

What  means  this  large,  tender,  tearful  assembly  in  ; 
this  hurried  working  day?  What  means  this  assembly  ' 
of  those  who,  forgetting  their  cares,  laying  aside  their  i 
tasks,  have  gathered  on  this  beautiful  lawn  this  morn-  i 


An  old  settler,  a  landmark  in  the  community,  a 
state-maker,  has  fallen  on  sleep.    His  life  spans  the  j 


£.  W.  Evans 

{Photographed  by  Curtis,  Madison,  Wis.,  While  Member  of 
the  Legislature,  1888.) 


story  of  this  community.  A  lad  crossed  the  seas  and  i 
found  a  home  in  this  valley.  He  was  born  to  service,  ] 
he  was  reared  to  public  service.  He  inherited  an  hon-  .1 
ored  name.  A  few  in  this  presence  can  join  me  in  i 
respectful  memory  of  "Squire  Evans,"  who  helped  j 
organize  this  town  and  directed  its  early  adventures.  ^ 
My  earliest  experience  at  a  public  meeting  was  when  ■ 
a  lad,  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  was  < 
permitted  to  go  to  the  "town  meeting"  in  the  "old  1 
white  school  house."  Of  course  "Squire  Evans"  was  ■ 
chairman  of  the  board.  And  I  have  always  remem-  j  i 
bered  the  charge  which  he  as  chairman  gave  to  the  > 
few  citizens  of  Spring  Green  at  that  time.  He  called  i 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  town  had 
made  no  provision  to  guard  the  ashes  of  its  dead,  j  • 
He  made  a  plea  for  an  appropriation  for  a  town  ceme-  ' 
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tery.  Today  in  that  cemetery  we  lay  away  the  perish- 
able remains  of  a  worthy  son  of  "Squire  Evans,"  the 
son  of  an  old  settler,  trusted  by  his  neighbors  who 
honored  his  leadership. 

This  "old  settler"  in  due  time  became  an  "old  sol- 
dier." "Corporal  Evans"  answered  to  the  roll  call 
in  1861  and  bravely  abided  by  the  demands  laid  upon 
him  by  the  nation.  He  wrought  heroically,  faithfully, 
lovingly,  and  always  in  the  interest  of  the  citizen. 
Under  the  strain  of  battle  lines  he  was'  ever  a  citizen 
soldier,  and  he  returned  to  complete  his  task  in  Wis- 
consin, to  finish  the  work  begun  on  battle  torn  fields. 
Whether  as  citizen  or  as  soldier  he  never^  commanded 
but  always  led.  He  was  respected  by  virtue  of  his 
manliness. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  respect  for  the  service 
this  brave  man  rendered  his  country  from  '61  to  '65, 
but  in  this  presence  I  call  you  to  witness  that  that 
was  a  boy's  practice  work  for  the  higher  service  of 
citizenship  which  through  these  long  years  he  has 
rendered  to  this  village,  county,  state  and  nation.  A 
corporal's  stripes  come  easily,  sometimes  unworthily, 
but  to  him  was  handed  through  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens  the  responsibility  of  a  legislator,  a 
seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  forming  state  of  Wis- 
consin. He  was  promoted  by  the  ballots  of  this  com- 
munity to  eight  years  of  careful  service  as  an  intelli- 
gent, trustworthy,  ever  reliable  law  maker. 

A  Sabbath  day  quiet  pervades  yon  village  streets  to- 
day. All  business  is  suspended.  The  flag  floats  at 
half  mast  over  the  village  hall.  One  who  represented 
the  interests  of  this  community  through  innumerable 
years  on  the  county  board,  who  was  for  many  years 
village  president,  is  receiving  his  last  tribute  of  respect. 

We  come  then  to  bury  a  great  citizen  whose  ap- 
prenticeship in  war  prepared  him  for  the  higher  re- 
sponsibilities that  were  laid  upon  him.  We  have  come 
to  bury  the  mortal  part  of  a  very  modest  man,  a  silent 
man  whose  words  were  few  because  his  works  were 
ever  in  evidence.  His  loyalty  was  not  of  speech  or 
of  gesture,  but  of  life  and  duty. 

We  have  come  to  bury  a  gcntl e-man  whose  kindly 
deeds  were  never  recorded  except  on  the  tablets  of 
the  recording  angel,  and  they  are  not  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  mortal  eyes  in  finite  time. 

Other  men  have  been  successful  business  men,  hon- 
est in  trade  and  honorable  in  conduct,  like  this  brother, 
but  he  added  to  the  grace  of  business  the  higher  graces 
of  courtesy,  the  womanly  graces  of  sympanthy  and 
tenderness.  He  has  been  a  brother  to  many  of  us, 
he  has  been  a  neighbor  to  all  of  us,  but  no  one  can 
tell  how  sisterly  was  his  brotherly  affection,  or  how 
motherly  was  his  loyalty  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

This  silent  man  made  few  professions  in  politics 
or  in  religion.  I  think  I  know  much  of  "Evie"  Evans' 
creed,  but  I  would  be  disloyal  to  this  tender  com- 
panion, comrade  and  brother  were  I  to  try  to  trans- 
late it  into  words  in  this  place.  I  think  I  know  the 
faith  that  was  founded  deep  in  the  core  of  this  man's 
soul,  but  I  am  not  here  to  boast  of  it  or  to  interpret  it. 

One  thing  I  know,  that  if  gentleness  and  kindness 
and  honesty  and  long  suffering,  and  unnamed  and  un- 
numbered services  and  courtesies  are  the  attributes  of 
a  Christian,  we  come  to  bury  a  noble  Christian. 

Another  thing  I  know,  that  if  the  good  and  the 
gracious  are  to  pass  through  the  gates  into  eternal 
life,  this  man  has  wOn  immortality. 


One  thing  more  I  know,  that  if  a  pure  life,  wit- 
nessed to  by  pure  speech,  a  tongue  uncontaminated  by 
vulgarity  or  coarseness,  is  a  symptom  of  a  godly  life, 
we  come  to  bury  a  god-like  man. 

His  creed  was  unwritten,  his  profession  of  faith 
was  not  a  matter  of  public  display.  But  some  of  us  in 
this  presence  have  seen  this  life  tested  by  a  fire  that 
would  burn  away  all  coarseness  and  all  selfishness, 
and  he  stood  the  test.  Pure  gold  ready  for  the  mint- 
ing was  the  residue. 

I  dare  not-come  nearer  home.  Here  lies  the  body 
of  one  who  shared  his  blanket  with  me  for  well-nigh 
three  years.  We  ate  out  of  the  same  haversack  and 
used  the  same  utensils.  Here  lies  one  whose  strength 
completed  my  weakness,  whose  care  made  efficient  my 
inefficiency,  who  many  times  shared  his  last  crust  with 
me  and  who  often  reduced  his  own  rations  that  mine 
might  be  more  adequate.  My  Corporal  often  said  to 
me,  "You  go  to  your  breakfast  and  I  will  hitch  your 
team.  My  Corporal  often  lifted  the  heavy  saddle  on 
to  my  horse  to  save  my  disease-weakened  arms. 

I  come  to  speak  the  word  of  love  and  tenderness  be- 
side the  coffin  of  my  comrade  from  whom  all  through 
the  years  there  was  never  an  accent  of  impatience  or 
of  selfish  concern  to  break  the  brotherly  ties  that 
united  us.  In  the  strain  and  stress  of  our  long  civic 
life  his  signals  were  always  charged  with  love  and 
tenderness.  "Evie"  Evans  and  I  took  each  other  for 
granted,  and  I  ever  knew  that  in  his  heart  I  held  a 
place  secure. 

This  man  interpreted  all  life  nobly  in  the  nobility 
of  his  own  individual  life  as  he  interpreted  the  world 
grandly  in  his  thought.  Here  today  the  universe 
comes  into  blossom.  The  travail  of  the  millenniums 
is  back  of  such  a  life  as  this.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
are  in  league  with  such  a  career  as  this.  The  provi- 
dence that  guides  the  comets  in  their  flight  has  charge 
of  such  a  soul.  We  live  in  an  economic  universe, 
where  not  a  grain  of  sand  can  be  destroyed,  nor  a 
ray  of  light  be  allowed  to  lose  its  way,  and  how  much 
more  will  such  a  spirit  as  this  be  conserved  by  an 
ordered  universe  that  allows  no  waste. 

One  thing  more  must  be  said  at  such  a  time.  How 
the  "seemings"  and  the  "shows"  of  the  world  disap- 
pear in  this  presence;  how  the  things  that  divide  are 
minimized.  He  was  born  in  Wales,  and  so  was  I. 
How  many  others  in  this  presence  carry  their  tradi- 
tions back  to  other  lands.  It  would  exhaust  the  map 
of  Europe  were  I  to  call  the  roll  of  this  large  com- 
pany, and  still  there  are  no  lines  on  our  map  today; 
no  difference  of  language,  creed,  profession  or  social 
station  are  here  to  separate  this  loving  company  It 
is  an  intrusion  upon  this  company  to  speak  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  Germany,  France,  England  or  what  not.  By 
the  revelation  of  this  life  and  in  the  presence  of  this 
coffin  we  are  confessed  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
great  family  of  man,  and  any  attempt  to  divide  us 
by  creed,  politics  or  ancestral  traditions  would  be  an 
insult.  We  are  here  to  confess  our  common  brother- 
hood because  we  have  lost  a  fellow  citizen,  a  neigh- 
bor and  a  friend  to  us  all.  Yesterday  we  were  con- 
scious of  our  differences  perhaps  even  to  the  point 
of  suspicion,  hatred  or  antipathies,  tomorrow  we  may 
fall  apart  again,  but  never  so  far  apart  as  vesterday. 
for  in  the  life  and  triumph  of  "Evie"  Evans  we  have 
been  made  conscious  of  the  abiding  bi-otherhood,  we 
have  been  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  divine  fra- 
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ternity  of  the  lovers  of  truth  and  the  doers  of  justice. 

O  he  was  a  much  trusted  man.  Hundreds  of  times 
in  pubhc  speech  and  press  I  have  had  this  beloved 
comrade  of  mine  in  mind,  without  naming  him,  as  a 
splendid  illustration  of  fidelity.  On  my  annual  return 
to  this  Wisconsin  home  of  mine  I  have  been  unspeak- 
ably touched  by  the  sight  of  little  children,  "bare- 
footed kids,"  driving  wagons  loaded  with  valuable  live- 
stock,— calves,  pigs,  sheep, — to  the  market,  and  no 
father  or  elder  went  along  to  haggle  about  the 
price,  to  watch  the  weighing  or  to  check  up  the 
figures.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  they  were 
being  sent  to  "Evie"  Evans,  for  he  would  guard  the 
interest  both  of  the  producer  and  the  purchaser.  His 
conscience  protected  the  interest  of  both. 

Do  you  wonder  then  that  I  find  in  the  character  of 
this  brave,  splendid,  plain,  humble  man,  who  had 
reached  six  years  bevond  the  allotted  three  score  and 
ten,  the  credentials  of  heaven  as  they  are  the  credentials 
of  nobility  on  earth?  His  good  citizenship  was  good 
religion.  He  was  trustworthy  in  trade,  tender  in  the 
presence  of  sufifering,  responsive  to  want  and  woe. 
helpful  evervwhere.  This  is  the  beatific  life.  The  ideals 
I  find  in  the  pages  of  the  gospel  were  here  in  large 
measure  realized. 

Farewell,  dear  comrade  and  brother.  You  have 
gone  home.    I  congratulate  you  on  your  release. 

And  to  you,  my  old  friends  and  early  neighbors, 
I  give  congratulations  that  you  with  me  are  left  on 
dutv  with  such  blessed  memories,  such  high  bequests. 

His  home  ties  are  too  sacred  to  be  discussed  at  this 
time.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  line  of 
"Squire  Evans"  is  being  worthily  perpetuated  by  those 
who  have  inherited  this  great  trust,  this  high  respon- 
sibility and  magnificent  example  of  the  pioneer  grand- 
father and  the  veteran  father. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  UNHEARD 


Yes,  Nightingale,  through  all  the  summer-time 

We  followed  on,  from  moon  to  golden  moon; 

From  where  Salerno  day-dreams  in  the  noon, 
And  the  far  rose  of  Paestum  once  did  climb. 

All  the  white  way  beside  the  girdling  blue, 
Through  sun-shrill  vines  and  campanile  chime, 

We  listened; — from  the  old  year  to  the  new. 
Brown  bird,  and  where  were  you? 

You,  that  Ravello  lured  not,  throned  on  high 

And  filled  with  singing  out  of  sun-burned  throats! 

Nor  yet  Minore  of  the  flame-sailed  boats ; 
Nor  yet — of  all  bird-song  should  glorify — 

Assisi,  Little  Portion  of  the  blest, 
Assisi,  in  the  bosom  of  the  sky. 

Where  God's  own  singer  thatched  his  sunward  nest; 
That  little,  heavenliest ! 

And  north  and  north,  to  where  the  hedge-rows  are, 

That  beckon  with  white  looks  an  endless  way; 

Where,  through  the  fair  wet  silverness  of  May, 
A  lamb  shines  out,  as  sudden  as  a  star. 

Among  the  cloudy  sheep ;  and  green,  and  pale, 
The  may-trees  reach  and  glimmer,  near  or  far, 

And  the  red  may-trees  wear  a  shining  veil. 
— And  still,  no  nightingale! 

The  one  vain-longing, — through  all  journeyings, 
The  one  :  in  every  hushed  and  hearkening  spot, — 
All  the  soft-swarming  dark  where  you  were  not, 

Still  longed  for!    Yes,  for  sake  of  dreams  and  wings, 
And  wonders  that  your  own  must  ever  make 

To  bower  you  close,  with  all  hearts'  treasurings ; 

And  for  that  speech  toward  which  all  hearts  do  ache ; 
Even  for  Music's  sake. 


But  most,  his  music  whose  beloved  name 

Forever  writ  in  water,  of  bright  tears, 

Wins  to  one  grave-side  even  the  Roman  years 
That  kindle  there  the  hallowed  April  flame 

Of  comfort-breathing  violets.  By  that  shrine 
Of  Youth,  Love,  Death,  forevermore  the  same, 

Violets  still ! — When  melts,  to  leave  no  sign, 
The  arch  of  Constantine. 

Most  for  his  sake  we  dreamed.    Tho'  not  as  he, 
From  that  lone  spirit,  brimmed  with  human  woe, 
Your  song  once  shook  to  surging  overflow. 

How  was  it,  sovran  dweller  of  the  tree, 
His  cry,  still  throbbing  in  the  flooded  shell 

Of  silence  with  remembered  melody, 

Could  draw  from  you  no  answer  to  the  spell? 
— O  Voice,  O  Philomel? 

Long  time  we  wondered  (and  we  knew  not  why)  : — 
Nor  dream,  nor  prayer  of  wayside  gladness  born, 
Nor  vineyards  waiting,  nor  reproachful  thorn, 

Nor  yet  the  nested  hill-towns  set  so  high 
All  the  white  way  beside  the  girdling  blue, — 

Nor  olives,  gray  against  a  golden  sky, 
Could  serve  to  wake  that  rapturous  voice  of  you ! 
But  the  wise  silence  knew. 

O  Nightingale  unheard  ! — Unheard  alone. 
Throughout  that  woven  music  of  the  days 
From  the  faint  sea-rim  to  the  market-place, 

.^nd  ring  of  hammers  on  cathedral  stone! — 
So  be  it,  better  so :  that  there  should  fail 

For  sun-filled  ones,'  one  blessed  thing  unknown. 
To  them,  be  hid  forever, — and  all  hail ! 
Sing  never, — Nightingale. 

Sing,  for  the  others!  Sing;  to  some  pale  cheek 
Against  a  window,  like  a  starving  flower. 
Loose,  with  your  singing,  one  poor  pilgrim  hour 

Of  journey,  with  some  Heart's  Desire  to  seek. 

Loose,  with  your  singing,  captives  such  as  these 

In  misery  and  iron,  hearts  too  meek, 

■  For  voyage — voyage  over  dreamful  seas 
To  lost  Hesperides. 

Sing  not  for  free  men.   Ah,  but  sing  for  whom 
The  walls  shut  in ;  and  even  as  eyes  that  fade. 
The  windows  take  no  heed  of  light  nor  shade, — 

The  leaves  are  lost  in  mutterings  of  the  loom. 
Sing  near !  So  in  that  golden  overflowing 

They  may  forget  their  wasted  human  bloom ; 
Pay  the  devouring  days  their  all,  unknowing, — 
Reck  not  of  life's  bright  going! 

Sing  not  for  lovers,  side  by  side  that  hark; 

Nor  unto  parted  lovers,  save  they  be 

Parted  indeed  by  more  than  makes  the  Sea. 
Where  never  hope  shall  meet — like  mounting  lark — 

Far  Joy's  uprising ;  and  no  memories 
Abide  to  star  the  music-haunted  dark: — 

To  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  such  as  these, 
Pour  down,  pour  down  heart's  ease. 

Not  in  kings'  gardens.    No ;  but  where  there  haunt 

The  World's  forgotten,  both  of  men  and  birds; 

The  alleys  of  no  hope  and  of  no  words, 
The  hidings  where  men  reap  not,  though  they  plant ; 

But  toil  and  thirst — so  dying  and  so  born ; — 
And  toil  and  thirst  to  gather  to  their  want. 

From  the  lean  waste,  beyond  the  daylight's  scorn, 
— To  gather  grapes  of  thorn 

And  for  those  two,  your  pilgrims  without  tears, 
Who  prayed  a  largess  where  there  was  no  dearth, 
Forgive  it  them,  brown  music  of  the  Earth! 
Forgive  it  to  their  human-happy  ears. 

Unknowing;  though  the  wiser  silence  knew! 
Forgive  it  to  the  music  of  the  spheres 

That  while  they  walked  together  so,  the  Two 
Together, — heard  not  you. 

— Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 
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Free  Religious  Association 
Fifty  Years  of  Social  Thought  and  Service 

Address  of  Prof.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  at  the  Half  Century 
Anniversary,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston 

Fifty  years  ago  a  most  exquisite  flower  of  the  New 
England  Renaissance  bloomed  in  Boston.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  for  about  forty  years  to  inhale  its  fra- 
grance and  to.  gather  confidence  that  the  flower  is  a 
token  of  a  still  to  come  harvest. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  at  this  late  hour  and 
after  the  two  eloquent  and  most  significant  addresses, 
those  of  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  and  George  Willis 
Cooke,  to  which  you  have  listened,  to  give  you  in  the 
few  words  that  I  would  be  willing  to  give  your  pa- 
tience to  bear,  any  adequate  statement  imder  the  head- 
ing assigned  as  my  topic.  But  I  must  give  you  a  few 
Df  the  many  testimonies  to  the  growth  of  the  great 
spirit  which  was  symbolized  merely  in  the  birth  of 
■he  Free  Religious  Association.  Memories  crowd  upon 
ine  and  I  would  be  glad  to  give  them  utterance,  but 
mine  is  the  more  important  if  the  less  gracious  task 
3f  giving  your  thought  a  moment's  turn  toward  what 
las  been  done  to  make  the  members  of  the  Free  Re- 
igious  Association  world-citizens  in  the  great  ethical 
progress  of  our  time  rather  than  what  the  Free  Re- 
igious  members  themselves  or  the  Association  itself 
las  contributed  to  that  progress. 

_  In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  the  word  health  men- 
ioned.  Let  us  remind  ourselves — for  it  is  familiar 
0  you  all — that  fifty  years  ago  we  had  a  personal 
ispect  toward  individual  health.  We  looked  upon 
lealth  and  disease  as  something  with  which  society 
vas  concerned  merely  in  the  line  of  amelioration,  of 
elief,  of  sympathy,  of  care.  In  the  fifty  years  the 
enter  of  gravity  in  the  medical  profession  has  changed 
adically  from  the  mere  application  of  relief  to  social 
esponsibility  for  the  prevention  of  all  preventable 
lisease.  And  year  by  year  diseases  once  thought  to 
le  incurable,  always  inherited,  to  be  borne  as  the  ills 
0  which  flesh  might  be  heir,  have  one  by  one  changed 
rom  that  column  to  the  column  of  curable,  prevent- 
ble,  and  in  every  sense  to  be  outgrown,  ills.  We  have 
ome  now  to  a  great  crusade  against  preventable  dis- 
ase.  And  I  need  not  remind  this  audience  how  largely 
uccessful  we  are  coming  to  be,  how  many  of  the  dis- 
ases  that  we  once  thought  were  permanent  inflictions 
f  the  human  race  are  now  more  and  more  under 
ontrol.  If  we  have  not  reached  our  goal  we  are  fast 
loving  towards  it.  Nothing  more  inspiring  on  a  Free 
'ehgious  or  any  other  religious  platform  has  ever 
een  said  than  is  being  said  ofttimes  now  by  great 
linisters  of  health  to  the  students  who  are  going 
ut  to  fight  disease  as  something  not  merely  to  be 
itied  and  cared  for  but  also  to  be  prevented. 
There  is  one  field,  however,  where  we  are  not  gain- 
ig,  where  year  by  year  the  toll  of  sufifering,  disease 
nd  death  is  increasing.  It  is  in  the  great  area  of 
ervous  disease  and  mental  troubles.  And  now  we 
ave  started  recently  a  great  national  organization, 
le  Association  of  Mental  Hygiene,  into  which  are 
ouring  fresh  floods  of  enthusiastic  eflfort  to  find  out 
le  ways  by  which  through  a  combination  of  indi- 
idual  exercise,  the  right  and  normal  attitude  towards 
ealth  and  the  social  provisions  for  protection  and 
ire,  we  may  lessen  this  great  and  at  present  increas- 
ig  ill. 


In  the  great  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  held  in  Washington,  one  of  the  few  held 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  nothing  was  so  encouraging 
to  the  student  of  social  progress  as  to  see  the  hopeful 
and  enthusiastic  approach  of  the  younger  medical  pro- 
fession toward  even  this  last  stronghold  of  sufYering 
before  unattacked. 

Again,  we  have  treated- with  some  great  measure 
of  attention  the  problem  of  poverty.    It  is  nearly  a 
hundred  years  since  a  Frenchman  visiting  Boston 
wrote  back  to  Paris :  "I  have  found  a  man  in  America 
who  knows  the  difference  between  poverty  and  pau- 
perism."   We  have  all  learned  that  difiference  now, 
but  we  have  learned  much  more  than  that.    We  have 
learned  the  Scientific  definition  of  poverty — that  it  is 
not  merely  whether  any  one  particular  person  has  what 
he  or  she  believes  to  be  essential  to  his  or  her  com- 
fort and  happiness,  but  that  the  poverty  we  are  to 
approach  as  a  preventable  and  curable  social  as  well 
as  personal  evil  is  that  enforced  standard  of  living 
below  the  demands  of  health  and  work  efificiency.  We 
know  now  what  we  are  about  when  we  meet  in  all 
manner  of  conventions  and  declare  our  purpose  to 
abolish  poverty.    We  know  what  we  mean  when  we 
trace  the  connection  between  preventable  disease  and 
that  poverty  which  we  still  now  believe  to  be  prevent- 
able.   _We  know,  for  example,  when  we  find  that 
three  times  as  many  babies  die  under  one  year  of  age 
in  families  where  the  income  is  ten  dollars  a  week 
or  below  as  in  those  families  where  the  income  is 
twenty  dollars  a  week  or  above — we  know  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  find  the  connection  between 
this  enforced  standard  of  living  below  health  and  work 
efficiency  and  the  baby  saving  to  which  we  are  devoted 
and  the  extension  of  life  to  which  we  are  pledged  and 
the  removal  of  these  ancient  evils. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  point  back  to  a  time 
when  I  saw  myself  sharply  rebuked  for  using  the 
words,  "We  need  to  abolish  poverty."  I  have  been 
rebuked  by  a  distinguished  prelate  of  an  ancient 
church  who  said,  "Did  you  not  read,  madam,  that 
'The  poor  we  have  always  with  us,'  and  besides',  how 
could  the  saints  attain  virtue  if  there  were  no 
poor  for  them  to  minister  to?'-'  We  have  got  to 
a  point  now  when  we  are  ashamed  to  be  well-fed  if 
others  are  starving.  We  cannot  face  with  equanimity 
a  perpetual  feast  for  the  few,  whether  it  be  physical 
or  mental  or  spiritual,  with  a  constant  underfeeding 
and  the  consequent  anemic  condition  of  the  bodies 
and  the  minds  and  the  souls  of  the  great  mass  of 
human  beings. 

Again,  we  have  moved  on  in  moral  reform  in  a  way 
to  my  mmd  even  more  significant.  I  need  not  men- 
tion temperance.  All  the  early  prohibitionists  can  now 
si^t  down  m  their  rocking  chairs  on  some  pleasant 
sunny  afternoon  and  see  the  rest  of  the  world  doing 
their  work.  It  is  quite  as  true  of  the  woman  sufl'rage 
cause.  The  time  was  when  woman  suflfragists  were 
considered  to  be  a  frumpy  lot  of  women  with  rather 
cranky  ideas,  and  a  few— a  very  few— men  of  similar 
quality.  The  time  was,  a  little  later,  when  to  be  a 
woman  suflFragist  cost  a  great  deal.  It  cost  your 
friends'  approbation.  It  gave  a  little  very  unpleasant 
notoriety.  You  were  supposed  to  be  quite  unlike  other 
women  if  you  were  a  woman  suffragist.  That  dav 
IS  past.  It  is  a  cold  day  in  New  York  that  does  no't 
see  a  swell  luncheon  presided  over  by  a  woman  suf- 
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fragist.  It  is  now  not  time  for  us,  certainly  in  Mas- 
sachusetts or  yet  in  New  York,  I\Ir.  Chairman,  to 
lay  down  our  arms  in  this  matter,  but  we  liave  moved 
on.  The  old  pioneers  have  now  come  to  a  place  where 
they  must  interpret  to  these  new  and  ardent  enthusi- 
asts what  the  woman  movement  really  means — that 
it  is  not  merely  the  possession  of  something  now  cov- 
eted and  formerly  despised  and  condemned,  namely, 
the  ballot,  and  something  to  get  very  quickly  because 
it  is  a  new  thing  that  is  coveted,  but  that  we  have 
entered  upon  a  great  reconstruction  of  sex  relation- 
ship that  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  life  will  make 
great  and  perhaps  revolutionary  changes  in  the  family, 
in  the  care  of  children,  in  all  the  things  upon  which 
our  ancient  civilization  is  based. 

It  was  a  sort  of  knight  errantry  to  get  a  particular 
symbol  of  the  quest  for  equality  upon  which  the 
women  and  their  few  men  supporters  started  out  fifty 
years  ago  and  were  received  with  welcome  on  this 
Free  Religious  platform  when  very  few  other  plat- 
forms gave  them  welcome.  But  then  the  woman  suf- 
fragists had  the  same  feeling  of  superficial  and  rather 
mechanical  approach  to  the  great  question  of  democ- 
racy which  was  the  common  experience  and  feeling 
at  that  time.  Now  we  know  that  symbols  are  value- 
less except  as  symbols,  and  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  very  life  and  being  of  the  people  to  which 
the  symbols  correspond  in  order  that  real  progress 
be  made. 

But  the  greatest  thing  that  has  happened  in  relation 
to  women  and  the  sex  relationship  of  men  and  women 
in  the  fifty  years  that  is  now  in  review  is  the  new 
attitude  towards  commercialized  prostitution.  When 
this  Free  Religious  Association  was  born  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  in  the  whole  civilized  world  (called 
Christian)  a  single  leading  medical  authority  which 
was  on  the  side  of  a  small  band  of  despised  and  even 
persecuted  people  who  called  themselves  worlvers  for 
social  purity.  The  single  standard  had  hardly  lifted 
its  banner  and  where  it  had  been  lifted  it  had  been 
met  with  floods  of  obloquy  and  opposition.  Today 
I  do  not  know  a  single — with  one  exception — a  single 
leading  medical  authority  in  any  part  of  the  so-called 
Christian  world  that  does  not  stand  for  a  single  stan- 
dard of  purity  for  men  and  women.  That  single  ex- 
ception is  in  the  surgical  and  medical  department  of 
the  armed  forces  of  that  same  so-called  Christian 
world.  That  exception  was  illustrated  in  the  congress 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Congress  of  Hvgiene 
and  Demography.  The  teaching  of  social  purity  in 
that  congress  by  the  physicians  of  every  department 
but  one  was  a  teaching  as  high  and  fine,  as  ethical, 
as  respectful  to  the  personality  of  women  as  any  old 
prophet  or  prophetess  of  the  social  purity  movement 
of  thirty  years  ago.  But  in  the  department  devoted 
to  the  health  of  the  armies  and  navies  a  lower  note 
was  struck — a  tone  of  atheism  respecting  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  person  and  the  possibilities  of  protection 
of  the  young  life  of  the  womanhood  of  the  world. 
That  is  one  reason,  my  friends,  why  I  stand  here  as 
long  as  I  live  to  oppose  the  militaristic  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  forget  that  in  the  second 
number  of  The  Index,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation, when  many  of  us  were  getting  our  inspira- 
tion from  its  platform,  there  appeared  the  first  report 
of  the  first  International  Peace  meeting  of  which  we 


have  any  definite  account.  I  remember  that  The 
Index,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  was  the  only 
religious  paper  in  the  United  States  to  give  a  full 
account  of  that  meeting.  I  remember  also  that  one 
so-called  religious  paper  gave  a  partial  and  garbled 
account,  introducing  the  whole  question  as  one  so  far 
away  from  any  real  earnest  consideration  by  sensible 
people  that  it  was  only  given  as  a  sort  of  freak  an- 
nouncement. I  do  not  mean  that  that  was  the  atti- 
tude of  all  the  religious  papers,  but  my  statement 
stands  that  so  far  as  I  know  The  Index  was  the  onl}- 
paper  to  give  columns  of  attention,  careful  reports, 
and  to  enter  into  correspondence  through  its  editoii 
with  those  who  met  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  to 
consider  international  organization  for  what  we  now 
call  a  durable  peace. 

I  have  heard  it  said  on  this  platform  this  morning 
that  there  is  a  sense  of  failure — failure  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  failure  of  all  our  movements  of  moral 
reform — that  is  evidenced  by  this  war.    I  have  said, 
and  I  venture  the  repetition  here,  that  I  believe  no 
human  being  today  is  wise  enough  to  say  with  any 
positiveness  or  to  know  at  least  whether  the  entrance 
of  this  country  into  this  World  War  is  to  bring  it  tci 
a  speedier  and  better  end,  or  whether  it  is  the  most; 
colossal  blunder  of  the  greatest  democracy  upon  earth  i 
But  I  know  that  for  those  of  us  to  whom  the  great  or- ' 
ganization  of  the  world  for  permanent  peace  is  a  con-i 
secrated  devotion,  we  have  but  one  course — to  stand 
against  the  incoming  tides  of  miltarism  at  every  point 
step  by  step,  to  hold  our  ground  and  press  our.  advan- 
tage.   But  I  confess  to  you,  my  friends,  on  this  plat- 1 
form  dedicated  to  utter  sincerity  and  perfect  frank-  i 
ness,  that  I  do  not  share  at  this  moment  the  sense  oi'i 
failure  or  even  the  sense  of  hopeless  depression  whicl  j 
some  of  my  dearest  friends  share.    I  feel  that  we  arc  i 
caught  up  in  a  whirlwind ;  I  don't  know  where  we  are ! 
to  be  set  down.    But  this  I  know,  that  even  in  a  whirl-  i 
wind  there  is  some  power  of  the  individual  spirit  tc 
help  determine  its  course.    For  us  there  is  but  one 
consecration — for  us  who  have  accepted  as  our  watch  I 
word  the  sacred  name  of  peace,  fraternity,  good-will  '/ 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  shown  h}$ 
deeds  as  well  as  words — there  is  but  one  thing  foi 
us,  whether  it  means  prison  or  sacrifice  or  ostracisn  '\ 
or  separation  as  by  the  cleaving  of  the  sword  of  tht  i 
spirit  between  soul  and  soul.  ^ 

But  I  also  bid  you  not  despair.  If  we  cannot  say  • 
"All's  right  with  the  world,"  can  we  not  say  that  the  ? 
Spirit  that  has  led  us  here  is  still  leading  us  onward  ] 
and  that  though  clouds  and  darkness  be  about  Hi;  i 
throne,  that  which  human  spirit  has  called  the  Lore  ■ 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth. 

My  friends,  we  have  heard  of  the  forward  move  | 
ment  of  the  Free  Religious  Association.  RememberB 
ing  my  forty  years  association,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de  | 
not  know  but  I -should  graciously  use  the  phrase  0"H 
old  and  say,  "We  that  are  about  to  die  salute  you.'  ^ 
But  I  am  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing.  Owing  t(  « 
an  incurable  tendency  to  "Step  Lively"  with  my  young  l( 
est  friend,  I  am  going  forward,  too.  ^ 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  beautiful  vision  tha  ^ 
does  not  fade.  It  waits  there  to  invite  us  as  we  climb 
But  I  think  that  anyone  who  studies  the  thought  ane  J 
life,  even  the  art  and  literature  of  this  time,  will  fee  I 
that  the  obvious  leadership  today  is  not  the  leadershi}  ': 
of  the  individual  soul,  however  exalted  and  pure  anci  ; 
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beautiful  and  inspiring.  We  have  been  thrust  into 
the  depths  of  human  experience,  even  before  this  aw- 
ful baptism  of  suflfering  and  trial.  We  understand 
now  that  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  is  not  in  the 
saints  and  the  saviours  alone  or  chiefly,  but  in  the 
great,  sorrowing,  struggling,  stumbling,  sinning,  lov- 
ing, aspiring  human  life. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  like  those  who 
salute  the  oncoming  life  as  they  retire.  I  feel  more 
like  a  grandrhother  who,  when  the  young  people  are 
starting  housekeeping,  hands  over  the  most  cherished 
heirloom,  something  that  was  beautiful  from  the  han- 
dicraft stage  of  her  childhood,  something  that  would 
give  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  modern  improvements, 
machine-made,  in  the  new  household.  I  hand  over  to 
whatever  new  life  comes  to  this  Association  because 
I  am  privileged  to  do  so  as  a  sort  of  link  between 
the  past  and  future — I  hand  over  the  consecration  of 
spirit,  that  great  and  audacious  freedom  that  has  al- 
ways marked  this  platform,  that  consecrated  devotion 
to  first  listening  long  and  patiently  and  with  reverence 
for  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  then  speaking  it  with  utter 
confidence  that  the  greatest  gift  we  can  give  to  Truth 
is  our  own  reaction  from  the  Divine  stimulus  of  our 
common  life.  I  hand  over  this  heirloom  to  these  new 
leaders. 


The  Anti- Militarism  in  England— The 
Struggle  for  Freedom  of  Conscience 

When  the  full  history  of  the  cataclysm  which  has 
overwhelmed  Europe  comes  to  be  written  nothing  will 
stand  out  more  hopeful  for  the  lasting  ideals , of  hu- 
manity than  the  unconquerable  opposition  of  the  Anti- 
Militarists  in  the  various  countries.  True  they  are  no 
more  than  a  mere  handful  but  their  antagonism  to 
warfare  has  exerted  an  influence  far  beyond  actual 
numbers.  Slowly  as  the  veil  is  lifted  by  the  military 
censors,  the  news  of  their  trials  and  of  the  agitation 
for  freedom  of  conscience  filters  through  to  America 
Two  prominent  English  leaders,  Mr.  Clififord  Allen. 
*e  founder  of  the  No  Conscription  Fellowship,  and 
:he  Hon.  Stephen  Hobhouse,  have  been  sentenced  to 
:wo  years  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  and  now  the 
lews  is  received  of  the  second  court  martial  and  sen- 
:ence  of  one  year  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  of 
Vlark  Hayler  with  whose  case  readers  of  Unity  have 
ilready  been  made  acquainted.  Mark  Hayler's  case 
las  roused  considerable  discussion  and  the  report  of 
lis  court  martial  and  address  before  sentence  has  been 
irinted  and  widely  circulated.  Few  of  the  conscien- 
lous  objectors  have  fought  such  a  brilliant  fight  for 
he  right  of  freedom  of  conscience  as  guaranteed  by 
he  Military  Service  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament 
mt  Ignored  by  the  military  tri-bunals.  The  radical 
:ivilian  element  have  given  him  everv  support  and 
nembers  of  Parliament  and  others  te'stified  to  the 
;eninneness  of  his  pacifist  convictions  but  with  no 
•vail.  His  public  work  of  social  service  and  his  family 
ecord  of  opposition  to  warfare  have  been  likewise 
reated  as  of  no  consequence.  Released  from  Wands- 
vorth  gaol,  London,  on  July  24th  of  last  year  after 
erving  84  days  imprisonment  he  was  taken  back 
y  military-  escort  to  Aldershot  Camp  and  still  refusing 
0  accept  military  service  was  remanded  for  court 


martial.  This  charge  was  subsequently  withdrawn  and 
he  was  released  by  order  of  the  war  office  and  allowed 
his  liberty  until  April  28th  of  this  vear  when  he  was 
re-arrested  and  taken  to  Barosa  Barracks,  Aldershot, 
for  a  second  court  martial.    In  the  meantime  an  efifort 
was  made  to  transfer  him  to  a  regiment  leaving  for 
France  where,  under  martial  law,  he  would  probably 
have  been  shot  for  insubordination.    This  coup  was 
frustrated  by  his  being  able  to  acquaint  friends  outside 
of  the  scheme.   The  second  court  martial  was  held  on 
May  22nd  at  the  Prince  Consorts  Library,  Aldershot, 
and  two  days  later  his  sentence  of  twelve  months  at 
hard  labor  was  read  out  before  the  assembled  battalion 
of  over  1,200  men  on  the  parade  grounds  at  Aldershot. 
He  was  then  taken  to  Winchester  Prison,  where  his 
term  will  be  served.    Mark  Hayler  in  his  address  to 
the  court  martial  reviewed  his  experiences  with  the 
military  authorities.    He  said :    "In  spite  of  all  efiforts 
to  prove  my  sincerity  as  a  conscientious  objector  I  was 
arrested  and  locked  in  the  common  cell  of  a  police  sta- 
tion as  though  I  was  some  dangerous  criminal,  charged 
before  magistrates,  fined  for  an  oiTense  I  could  never 
have  committed,  and  conveyed  from  town  to  town  un- 
der military  escort,  to  say  nothing  of  being  bullied, 
left  for  hours  without  clothes,  handcuffed,  half-fed 
and  talked  of  as  some  lunatic  unfit  to  be  at  large." 
Speaking  of  the  period  of  liberty  allowed  after  his  first 
term  of  imprisonment  he  said:   "I  think  it  only  right 
To  say  that  the  months  I  spent  on  'indefinite  furlough' 
were  given  to  voluntary  work,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  good  will,  but  particularly  to  the  cause  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic :  and  when  I  say  I  . 
was  day  by  day  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  a  sober 
Britain  and  one  free  from  that  which  the  prime  min- 
ister has  said  is  a  greater  menace  to  the  nation  than 
all  the  German  submarines,  it  will  be  recognized  I  was 
performing  work  of  the  utmost  impoftance.    If  this 
court  has  the  right  to  ask  why  I  will  never  serve  in 
the  army,  I  think  it  may  also  like  to  know  what  other 
alternative  offered  itself  to  me  and  what  I  did  with 
the  freedom  of  the  nine  months  furlough."  Conclud- 
ing his  address  he  said :  "This  court  may  have  power 
to  cast  me  out  from  the  society  of  my  fellow  men  and 
cut  me  ofif  from  the  useful  work  I  have  dedicated  my 
life  to,  in  the  direction  of  social  and  religious  amelior- 
ation, and  it  may  inflict  punishments  of  imprisonment 
upon  me ;  but  I  would  remind  the  gentlemen  consti- 
tuting this  court  that  what  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen — Lord  Morley — said  long  ago  is  still 
true,  'Fidelity  to  conviction  is  the  mainstay  of  human 
advancement,'  and  that  there  is  one  thing  greater  than 
dying  for  one's  country,  and  that  is  to  live  for  it  with 
the  passion  of  one  who  desires  its  truest  welfare.  In 
conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  day  is  coming  when 
men  will  look  back  and  view  the  history  which  is  being 
made  now  with  horror  and  disgust.    This  crime  of  all 
crimes  will  appear  in  all  its  hideousness  and  men  will 
be  forced  to  recognize  that  however  stupid  and  insane 
the  attitude  of  the  conscientious  objector  may  seem  to- 
day, in  the  light  of  other  days  when  the  passion  of  the 
hlood-tide  is  over  he  will  be  vindicated  and  his  actions 
justified."  The  cases  of  the  Anti-Militarists  have  been 
raised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Lord  Parmoor 
has  protested  against  the  continuous  hard-labor  sen- 
tences imposed  on  the  objectors.     The  Manchester 
Guardian  also  champions  their  cause  and  their  appeal 
for  justice  has  been  supported  by  Mr.  George  Bernard 
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Shaw,  who  says:  "In  point  of  severity,  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor,  is  the  most  severe  form  of  incarcera- 
tion practiced  in  England.  A  sentence  of  two  years 
of  it  is  regarded  as  reaching  the  limit  of  endurance ; 
only  when  the  ofifense  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provoke 
the  court  to  do  its  worst  is  it  resorted  to.  Eighteen 
months  is  a  very  severe  sentence,  and  even  a  vear  in- 
dicates a  pretty  emphatic  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  a 
pronounced  rogue  and  rufifian.  When  terms  of  im- 
prisonment exceeding  two  years  are  called  for  the  pris- 
oner is  sent  to  penal  servitude.  The  diflference  is  that 
a  prisoner  at  the  end  of  two  years  hard  labor  is  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion  which  could  not  be  prolonged  with- 
out endangering  his  life,  whereas  penal  servitude  has 
to  be  so  ordered  that  men  can  endure  ten  or  even 
twenty  years  of  it  without  physical  collapse.  It  must 
therefore  be  clearly  understood  that  a  prisoner  can  be 
killed  by  sentencing  him  at  hard  labor  for  a  continuing 
ofifence  and  renewing  his  sentences  as  they  expire." 
Mr.  Clifford  Allen  has  already  served  a  severe  term  of 
hard  labor  and  he  has  now  been  immediately  sentenced 
to  two  years  further  hard  labor.  Similar  instances  of 
this  kind  are.  continvially  occurring  as  the  Anti-Militar- 
ists renew  their  resistence  to  service.  During  the  first 
two  months  of  hard  labor  the  prisoner  is  not  allowed  to 
receive  or  send  any  letters  or  .to  receive  visits  of 
friends.  The  only  news  of  the  Anti-Militarists  re- 
ceived by  the  outside  world  comes  through  their  giving 
news  of  each  other  as  they  leave  prison.  Through 
this  channel  it  is  reported  that  Mark  Hayler  is  well 
and  as  enthusiastic  as  ever.  In  his  last  letter,  written 
as  he  entered  prison,  he  said :  "Our  fight  here  against 
Militarism  and  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  is  having 
effect.  A  greater  sympathy  is  now  being  extended  to 
us,  and  though  few  personal  references  are  made,  I 
know  that  we  have  won  the  respect  of  heaps  of  men 
here,  and  those  under  whose  immediate  care  we  now 
are,  I  know  will  see  us  go  to  prison  with  the  heavy 
feeling  that  follows  a  deep  wrong.  A  sergeant  came 
into  the  guard  room  one  morning  ere  he  went  off 
duty  to  say  that  he  was  a  Christian  man  fighting  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  right,  but  he  looked  upon  us 
as  men  who  were  none  the  less  Christian  and  he 
wished  us  God-^peed.  I  have  yet  to  believe  that  the 
Army  as  such,  viz.,  the  rank  and  file,  are  against  us. 
I  have  not  found  it  so.  Every  week'  we  see  signs  of 
good  influence."  To  another  friend  he  wrote :  "You 
are  not  likely  to  hear  from  me  or  see  me  for  many 
a  long  day.  Never  mind ;  this  fight  is  worth  many 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  I  enter  into  it  for  a  sec- 
ond time  as  enthusiastically  as  a  year  ago.  I  envy 
no  man  his  freedom  if  by  losing  mine  I  can  bring  to 
this  belated  world  some  measure  of  that  brotherhood 
which  Death  itself  cannot  sever.  I  believe  in  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  all  things,  and  however  dark  the  days 
may  get  I  am  going  to  hold  to  the  truth  in  the  future 
as  I  did  in  the  past,  that  love  must  concjuer."  Right 
up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest  Mark  Hayler  was  engaged 
in  active  social  work  and  campaigning  for  Peace,  but 
he  found  time  for  writing,  and  some  of  his  verses 
have  been  highly  commended  in  the  English  press. 
One  of  the  Anti-Militarist  prisoners  in  Winchester 
Gaol,  Harold  Bing,  sent  him  a  poem  on  "The  Cuckoo," 
to  which  he  replied  with  the  lines  entitled  "Down  Win- 
chester Way." 

I  am  told  you  hear  cuckoos  down  Winchester  way, 
Now  the  sweet  summer  breezes  are  coming  with  May, 


And  they  say  that  it  cheers  you  and  makes  you  feel  gay, 
When  the  cuckoo  starts  singing  down  Winchester  way! 

When  the  cuckoo 

Starts  singing 

Down  Winchester  way ! 

Now  it  may  be  they'll  bring  ME  down  Winchester  way! 
If  they  do  I'll  be  hearing  the  cuckoo's  sweet  lay, 
And^  it's  little  I'll  care,  for  no  thought  shall  dismay. 
If  I'm  hearing  the  cuckoo  down  Winchester  way! 

If  I'm  hearing 

The  cuckoo 

Down  Winchester  way ! 

And  iny  kith  and  my  kin,  when  I'm  Winchester  way. 
Won't  be  sad  though  they  know  it's  a  while  that  I  stay, 
If  I  tell  them  I'm  happy  and  then  simply  say. 
That  the  cuckoo  is  singing  down  Winchester  way ! 

That  the  cuckoo 

Is  singing 

Down  Winchester  way ! 

\ 

So  give  my  regards  to  the  men  down  your  way, 
And  tell  them  their  striving  brings  nearer  the  day 
When  the  flags  and  the  banners  and  Peace  folks  will  say, 
There's  a  sound  of  "cuckooing"  down  Winchester  way, 

And  we  march 

Home  victorious 

From  Winchester  way ! 

Another  poem  written  last  year,  whilst  in  anticipa- 
tion of  arrest,  is  as  follows : 

Give  me  to  know  I  still  am  free 

Who  have  not  yet  surrendered  up  my  soul ; 
Give  me  to  feel  that  Love  is  still  for  me 

Who  follows  Love,  and  Love  will  reach  the  goal. 

Faint  though  I  may  feel,  yet  still 

Save  me  from  fainting  in  the  fight; 
Arm  me  with  yet  a  stronger  Will 

Dare  me  to  dare  my  all  for  Right. 

The  devotion  to  the  spirit  of  a  great  ideal  seems  in- 
imitably expressed  in  these  lines  which  have  been 
widely  used  by  those  who  are  attempting  to  interpret 
the  Conscientious  Objector  to  the  general  public.  A 
poem,  "The  Silence,"  published  in  "Great  Thoughts," 
has  drawn  much  attention  to  Mark  Hayler's  work. 
This  literary  journal  said,  "It  is  beautiful,  quite 
beautiful." 

There  is  a  silence  when  the  Winds  are  still, 
And  hushed  by  unseen  hands  that  bless; 

There  is  a  silence  when  the  night  conceals  '  ■/ 

Day's  toilings  in  her  calm  caress. 

Within  the  spread  of  fields  a  silence  waits. 

Where  poppies  sentry  stand  amid  the  corn; 

And  I  have  heard  a  solemn  hush  that  mates 
With  Day  at  Daybreak's  Dawn. 

Day  steals  to  evening  'mid  a  stirring  rush 

Of  busy  feet  and  busier  whirling  wheels; 

Night  finds  her  ending  in  a  silver  hush — 
A  silver  hush  a  single  daisy  feels  ! 

It  is  a  striking  indictment  of  our  modern  civilization 
that  the  old  fight  of  Freedom  of  Conscience  has  to  be 
fought  over  again  today,  and  so  many  of  the  singers 
of  a  better  day  are  thrust  into  jail  for  maintaining  the 
principles  of  our  most  elementary  rights ! 

G.  B.  Smeathley. 


"A  home  without  books  is  like  a  hearth  without  a 
fire,  a  cupboard  without  stores,  a  purse  without  money, 
a  life  without  love,  a  world  without  a  sun,  a  universe 
without  a  God,  a  negation  without  an  antithesis." 
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XXVI. 

Socialistic  Enlargement,  Applied  Christianity 

Robert    Owen  1801-1877 

John  Ruskin  1819-1901 

Henry   George  1839-1900 

Lyof  Tolstoy  1828-1889 

Karl   Marx  1818-1883 

"The  true  ivcalth  of  a  nation  is  represented  by  its 
full-brcathed,  bright-eyed  and  happy-hearted  human 
creatures." — Ruskin  in  "Unto  this  Last." 

Our  studies  so  far  have  noted  the  enlargement  of 
religion  through  the  Protestant  Reformation ;  the  still 
braver  enlargement  through  the  leaders  in  liberal 
thought,  beginning  with  Servetus  and  ending  with 
Theodore  Parker;  through  science, — the  telescope  did 
break  through  the  near  horizon  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing,— through  the  skeptical  movement  of  mind  when 
man  began  to  dare  to  say  what  he  thought ;  just  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  enlargement  through  literature ;  through 
the  critical  study  of  the  Bible ;  through  the  compara- 
tive study  of  religion,  and  through  the  humanitarian 
enlargement  typified  by  the  work  of  Dorothea  Dix. 
Today  we  have  the  enlargement  of  sociology,  applied 
Christianity,  the  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  world  under  the  direction  of  science 
and  religion  into  a  world  of  fellowship. 

Pedagogically  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  confine  our 
study  to  five  men :  Robert  Owen,  John  Ruskin,  Henry 
George,  Karl  Marx  and  Lyof  Tolstoy.  These  men  may 
be  taken  as  representatives  of  the  movement  of  modern 
times  that  has  tried  and  is  trying  to  develop  through  in- 
dustrial activities  a  sense  of  brotherhood,  the  antece- 
dents of  which  movement  are  found  in  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Gospel,  the  message  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Robert  Owen  was  a  Welsh  woolman,'  self  made,  un- 
trained by  church  or  college,  who  grew  to  be  the  head 
of  a  large  woolen  industry  in  Southern  Scotland.  He 
was  the  first  of  many  captains  of  industry  who  have 
felt  that  their  obligations  to  their  employees  was  not 
discharged  when  they  paid  them  their  weekly  wages. 
Owen  followed  his  people  into  their  homes,  studied 
their  domestic  problems,  sympathized  with  their  sor- 
rows and  encouraged  them  in  their  aspirations.  He 
recognized  a  certain  social  responsibility  for  the  life 
of  those  who  made  his  business  profitable.  Henry 
Ford  of  Detroit  may  be  regarded  as  his  successful 
successor.  Realizing  that  conditions  of  life  in  Eng- 
land were  not  favorable  Owen  closed  out  his  business- 
there  and,  in  search  of  room  to  try  out  his  philosophy, 
in  1828  came  to  America.  He  found  a  most  inter- 
esting place  ready  to  his  purpose  in  Indiana.  Some 
ten  years  before  that  a  German  theorist  by  the  name 


of  Rapp,  who  was  intensely  evangelical  in  his  theology  '' 
and  splendidly  sociological  in  the  application  of  his 

theology,  had  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  pine  j 

woods  of  Indiana  and  there  planted  a  community.  \ 

By  virtue  of  German  industry  and  simplicity  this  com-  ' 

munity  thrived.    It  was  shot  through  and  through  i 

with  all  the  elements  that  make  for  prosperity,  plus  , 
a  splendid  religious  consecration.    Wishing  to  move 

closer  to  civilization  where  embryonic  industries  might  ! 

have  a  chance  to  expand,  the  Rappists  sold  their  land  ! 

to  Owen.   Owen  rechristened  the  place,  calling  it  New  i 

Harmony  and  there  attempted  a  sociological  experi-  ' 

ment  based  on  co-operation  and  division  of  labor  and  \ 

responsibility.    Perhaps  the  first  public  school  in  the  : 

^^'est,  as  well  as  an  academy  of  science,  art  gallery,  ! 

etc.,  were  inaugurated,  all  of  which  form  a  charming  ■ 

study.    After  a  trial  of  two  years,  it  and  a  similar  ' 

attempt  made  near  Glasgow,  were  pronounced  fail-  ' 
ures.   Owen  returned  to  London  and  became  the  head 

of  a  vigorous  propaganda  in  which  socialism  and  sec-  i 

ularism  were  combined.    The  word  "socialism"  first  ! 

became  current  in  the  discussions  of  the  Association  i 

of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations,  formed  by  Owen  in  1835.  j 

Later  he  became  interested  in  spiritualism.    His  son  j 

Robert  Dale  Owen  proved  a  leader  in  abolition,  woman  ; 

sufifrage  and  in  politics  as  a  member  of  Congress.   He  \ 

also  led  in  the  spiritualistic  movement  and  was  the  i 

author  of  "Footfalls  on  the  Boundarv  of  Another  i 

World."                                             '  • 

The  story  of  John  Ruskin  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  ] 

so  involved  on  the  art  side  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  \ 

think  of  him  as  an  industrial  reformer,  a  prophet  of  i 

social  justice.    He  was  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant  ] 

of  moderate  fortune.    His  mother  was  a  strict  but  ] 

conscientious  Scotch  Presbyterian.    His  parents  early  -  ; 

realized  that  in  John  they  had  a  genius  to  raise.    He  ' 

wrote  poetry  at  three  and  at  thirteen  was  a  tractarian.  i 

His  father  hoped  he  would  be  poet  laureate  and  his  ' 

mother  that  he  might  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  j 
John  was  a  sensitive  child  and  when  his  conscience 

failed  to  torture  him  his  heart  did.  He  fell  in  love  with  j 

a  Spanish  flirt,  which  affair  almost  killed  him.    His  i 

friends  managed  to  get  him  engaged  to  a  beautiful  ^ 
young  Scotch  woman,  in  every  way  notable  and  worthy, 

full  of  life  and  fun,  but  who  had  little  in  common  with  ' 
this  sensitive  genius.    Millais  at  this  time  became  ac- 

qainted  with  the  Ruskins  and  he  and  the  young  bride  j 

became  enamored  of  each  other,  and  Ruskin  was  big  | 

enough  to  resign  his  claim  to  his  young  wife  to  the  ' 

talented  artist.    Once  more,  in  middle  life,  he  became  j 

interested  in  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be  congenial  ; 

and  fitted  for  him,  but  it  was  when  he  was  deep  in  ! 

heresy,  both  theological  and  economic,  and  she  was  ' 

very  pious  and  refused  to  marry  him.  i 

At  Oxford  he  was  famous  on  the  campus  before  he 

graduated,  and  afterward  became  such  a  popular  lec-  ' 
turer  on  art  that  the  management  was  perplexed  to 

keep  the  women  out  and  give  the  students  a  chance.  j 

Even  then  he  was  sensitive  to  social  conditions,  and  I 

in  teaching  art  to  the  undergraduates  called  their  at-  j 
tention  to  the  lack  of  art  on  the  streets  of  Oxford, 

particularly  to  the  condition  of  the  street  leading  to  '■ 

their  lecture  hall.    The  boys,  catching  his  spirit,  or-  'i 

ganized  a  r6ad-men,ding  gang,  selecting  as  foreman  j 

Arnold  Toynbee.    Toynbee,  a  man  of  some  wealth,  ! 

realizing  that  his  term  of  life  was  to  be  short,  went  j 

into  the  East  End  of  London  and  there  established  < 
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Toynbee  Hall.  While  working  there  he  was  visited 
by  a  young  woman  from  America,  who  caught  his 
inspiration  and  returned  to  Chicago  to  start  work  at 
the  Hull  House. 

Ruskin  when  well  along  in  life  began  a  series  of 
monthly  letters  to  the  workingmen  of  England,  con- 
tinued for  nine  years  under  the  title,  "Fors  Clavi- 
gera."  Into  them  he  put  pretty  nearly  everything  he 
knew  about  art,  philosophy,  religion  and  literature, 
in  terms,  as  he  thought,  that  workingmen  might  un- 
derstand. Thackeray,  editor  of  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine, undertook  to  publish  his  writings,  but  was  obliged 
to  ask  release  from  his  contract.  The  essays  were 
The  Roots  of  Honor,  The  Veins  of  Wealth,  Who 
Shall  Judge  the  Earth,  and  Ad  Valorem,  collected  un- 
der the  title  of  "Unto  This  Last,"  perhaps  the  best 
things  ever  done  by  Ruskin.  Later  Froude  tried  to 
give  publicity  to  his  writings  on  political  economy, 
"Munera  Pulveris,"  but  on  account  of  unpopularity 
he  had  to  stop  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

One  of  Ruskin's  favorite  theories  was  that  of  a 
"glass  pocketbook"  for  wealthy  men,  believing  the 
world  ought  to  know  what  such  men  did  with  money 
which  in  his  thought  was  a  trust. 

We  see  in  the  story  of  these  men  the  contagion  of 
inspiration.  Arnold  Toynbee  caught  the  spirit  of  Rus- 
kin. Ruskin  claimed  he  kindled  his  fire  from  the  coals 
X  on  Carlyle's  altar.  Carlyle  the  spiritual  twin  of  our 
Emerson,  glimpsed  with  him  the  same  truths.  Car- 
lyle writing  in  the  shade,  Emerson  in  the  sunshine; 
Carlyle  with  a  grim,  Emerson  with  a  cheerful  accent. 

William  Morris  was  another  of  Ruskin's  students; 
a  social  reformer,  an  economic  experimenter  in  in- 
dustry, an  artist  and  a  poet  in  his  own  right,  who 
exploited  art  and  at  the  same  time  talked  on  socialism 
and  wrote  "The  Socialist's  Song." 

Henry  George  was  another  economist  who  helped 
to  enlarge  our  religious  concept.  He  was  a  newspaper 
man  in  San  Francisco  and  surprised  the  world  in  a 
burst  of  power  expressed  in  his  book  on  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  his  one  masterpiece  that  will  stay.  It  is  a 
book  that  has  influenced  and  is  influencing  an  increas- 
ing number  of  people  and  its  argument  has  never,  been 
answered.  The  attempted  one,  "It  will  not  work,"  is 
answered  by  Tolstoy's  phrase,  "It  has  never  been 
tried."  Henry  George  endorsed  the  doctrine  of  the 
unearned  increment,  the  plus  to  a  man's  earnings  that 
belongs  to  humanity,  to  the  world. 

Lyof  Tolstoy  was  born  to  all  the  luxury,  extrava- 
gance and  vice  that  goes  with  nobility  and  inherited 
estates,  but  he  was  too  good  to  be  spoiled.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  army,  but  when  at  the  front  wrote 
back  papers  that  caused  orders  to  be  issued  from  head- 
quarters that  the  young  lieutenant  should  not  be  ex- 
posed. He  was  summoned  to  Petrograd  and  was  not 
-  allowed  to  return  to  the  front.  When  Russia  manu- 
mitted her  slaves  without  bloodshed,  Tolstoy  felt  the 
responsibility  of  his  estate,  returned  to  the  old  home- 
stead and  settled  down  to  live  with  his  peasant  neigh- 
bors. He  thought  every  man  ought  to  earn  his  own 
living,  so  set  up  his  shoemaker's  bench  and  gave  up 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  novelist.  Perhaps  no  novels 
^  aside  from  Victor  Hugo's  are  comparable  to  the  three 
great  stories  of  Tolstoy.  He  chose  instead  to  write 
little  leaflets  for  the  peasant  people  in  Russia,  and 
became,  next  to  Jesus,  the  greatest  parable  maker  in 
history.    He  was  another  man  who  stood  for  a  move- 
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ment  that  has  moved  religion  outward  as  well  as  up- 
ward. ^ 
In  this  socialistic  enlargement,  or  enlargement  from  i 
the  study  of  social  science,  we  must  include  the  "So- 
cialist," although  unwilling  to  limit  the  word  to  mean  j 
any  one  group  of  thinkers.  The  technical  socialistic  { 
enlargement  is  of  course  represented  by  Karl  Marx.  | 
To  him  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  spread  of  the  1 
thought  of  internationalism,  the  word  toward  which  | 
we  have  groped  for  seven  years.  John  Spargo,  in  his  i 
interesting  work  on  the  life  of  Karl  Marx,  closes  with  i 
these  words : 

When  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  concerning  the  mistakes  \ 

of  Marx,  he  remains  a  great  historic  figure  of  world-wide  i 

importance.    Whatever  modifications  of  his  theories  may  be  !; 

rendered  necessary  by  capitalistic  development,  he  must  al-  ' 

ways  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  modern  scientific  I 

Socialism.  His  name  rises  like  a  great  beacon  in  the  modern  i 

world,  a  beacon  which  illuminates  millions  of  men  and  women  i 

in  all  the  lands  which  capitalism  has  touched  with  its  blight.  ; 

He  took  the  chaotic  and  despised  elements  of  proletarian  ■ 

revolt  and  made  of  them  the  greatest  political  movement  in  ! 

history.  With  a  fidelity  and  whole-heartedness  equalled  only  ■ 
by  his  great  genius  and  learning  he  served  the  working  class 

and  made  its  cause  and  its  struggle  his  own.   And  today,  ' 

more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death,  the  inter-  i 

national  movement  of  the  proletariat  is  inspired  by  his  great  i 

cry:  "Workingmen  of  all  countries.  Unite!"  { 

QUESTIONS.  I 

(1)  Compare  early  life  of  Owen,  Ruskin,  George  and  I 
Tolstoy. 

(2)  What  are  the  best  known  writings  of  the  three  last  fl 
named  ? 

(3)  Tell  Robert  Owen's  story.  ' 

(4)  Who  were  some  of  Ruskin's  best  known  followers?  \ 

(5)  What  were  some  of  the  contrasts  in  Tolstoy's  life?  j 

THE  VOICE  j 

Out  she  leaned  into  the  night,  \ 

All  her  spirit  to  immerse  ' 

In  the  wilderness  of  light,  ^ 

Universe  on  universe.  \ 

There  great  golden  planets  wheeled;  \ 

There  the  star-swarmed  Milky  Way,  | 

All  its  glancing  sheen  revealed,  j 

In  depths  of  lustre  lay.  I 

Like  some  great  sapphire  Lyra  glowed;  i 

A  ruby  shaft  Antares  shot;  * 

There  nebulae  on  darkness  showed  I 

Only  a  silver  blot.  | 

How  great  the  distances,  how  far  \ 

The  search  went,  following  the  lines,  i 

The  awful  lines  from  star  to  star  1 

Where  still  new  splendor  shines  I  S 

How  wonderful  the  power  that  wrought  I 

In  those  still  spheres,  and  kept  their  place  1  | 

Of  her  could  such  a  power  have  thought,  .1 

An  atom  lost  in  space?  ,| 

A  gloom  fell  on  the  glorious  night, —  |! 

She  all  uncared-for  and  forlorn, —  | 

Those  stars  in  their  eternal  flight  I 

Were  of  such  greatness  born.  I 

And  then  a  voice  across  the  wild  IS' 

Seemed  to  come  like  a  dear  caress,  Bi 

"O  think  not  of  my  greatness,  child,  || 

Think  of  my  tenderness !"  j  ' 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  < 
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THE  FIELD 

"  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SECOND 
CONFERENCE  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY AND  TERMS  OF 
PEACE. 


Held  in  Chicago,  July  6-8,  1917. 


PREAMBLE. 
United  in  our  love  for  America  we 
ire  convinced  that  we  can  best  serve  our 
;ountry  by  urging  upon  our  countrymen 
[he  adoption  of  the  following  policies : 

1.  Peace. 

The  Conference  favors  an  immediate 
general  and  democratic  peace  to  be  se- 
:ured  through  negotiation  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  outlined  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  by  revo- 
utionary  Russia,  and  accepted  substan- 
:ially  by  the  democratic  forces  of 
France,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  Aus- 
:ria,  and  other  countries,  namely: 

a.  No  forcible  annexation  of  terri- 
:ory. 

b.  No  punitive  indemnities. 

c.  Free  development  of  all  nationali- 
:ies. 

We  favor  international  reorganization 
For  the  maintenance  of  Peace.  As  steps 
eading  thereto  we  suggest  the  adjudica- 
:ion  of  disputes  among  nations,  simulta- 
leous  disarmament,  freedom  of  the  seas, 
leutralization  of  international  water- 
ways, and  other  similar  measures. 

2.    Peace  Terms. 

^  We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  immediately  to  announce  its  war 
lims  in  definite  and  concrete  terms  upon 
the  above  principles,  and  to  make  eijforts 
to  induce  the  allied  countries  to  make 
similar  declarations,  thus  informing  our 
public  for  what  concrete  objects  they 
are  called  upon  to  fight,  and  thereby 
forcing  a  definite  expression  of  war 
lims  on  the  part  of  the  Central  powers. 

We  demand  that  this  country  shall  not 
:arry  on  war  for  the  territorial  and  im- 
perialistic ambitions  of  other  countries. 
Further,  we  demand  that  it  shall  make 
no  agreement  with  other  governments 
limiting  the  freedom  of  action,  nor  any 
agreement  or  understanding  looking 
toward  an  economic  war  after  the  war. 


3.    American  Liberties. 

The  first  victims  of  war  are  the  peo- 
ple's liberties.  It  was  to  preserve  these 
liberties  that  our  forefathers  framed 
the  first  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
forbidding  Congress  to  abridge  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances. 

We  hereby  protest  to  the  President 
and  Congress  against  any  abridgement  of 
these  rights,  and  call  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  defend  them.  We  shall 
oppose  with  all  legal  means  at  our  dis- 
posal the  abuse  of  censorship  of  news- 
papers and  of  other  printed  matter,  and 
the  interference  with  their  distribution 
by  the  postal  department. 

We  demand  that  private  mail  shall  not 
be  tampered  with.  The  invasion  of 
homes  or  offices  without  search-war- 
rants and  the  seizure  of  private  letters 
and  documents  is  clearly  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  protest  against  the  suppression  of 
any  public  meetings  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  against  the  imprisonment  of 
citizens  without  warrant  or  charge. 

We  also  declare  that  all  American  cit- 
izens are  entitled  to  passports  to  neutral 
countries. 

Secret  diplomacy  must  be  abolished. 
We  demand  democratic  control  _of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  insist  on  the  right  of 
discussion  in  Congress,  in  the  press,  and 
in  public  meetings,  of  the  terms  of  all 
alliances,  agreements  and  treaties.  No 
war  should  be  declared  nor  system  of 
conscription  adopted  without  referen- 
dum of  the  people. 

4.  Conscription. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  the 
repeal  of  laws  for  compulsory  military 
training,  and  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice, and  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  in  the  future. 

We  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  immediately  to  amend  the 
Conscription  Act  so  as  (1)  to  grant  ex- 
emption to  all  conscientious  objectors 
whether  or  not  they  be  members  of  rec- 
ognized religious  organizations,  and  so 
as  (2)  to  provide  that  men  drafted  into 
the  army  shall  not  be  compelled  against 


their  will  to  serve  outside  the  borders 
of  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  legal  branch  of  the 
War  Department  has  refused  to  state 
whether  those  young  men  of  military 
age  who  were  registered  on  June  5th 
are  By  that  act  subjected  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  martial  law,  and,  inasmuch  as 
many  young  men  have  on  this  ground 
refused  to  present  themselves  for  regis- 
tration, this  conference  hereby  appeals 
to  the  government  for  a  full  and  unmis- 
takable pronouncement  on  this  point  and 
requests  the  release  from  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  those  who  on  consci- 
entious grounds  refused  to  register. 
5.    Industrial  Standards. 

The  standard  of  living  of  American 
workers  as  revealed  by  the  report  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
and  other  impartial  investigators  prior 
to  the  war  was  shamefully  low.  To  fur- 
nish the  vast  profits  that  American  or- 
ganized business  is  exacting  from  the 
American  people  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  increased  until  even  these  Ameri- 
can standards  have  been  undermined. 

The  long  struggle  that  has  been  waged 
to  reduce  hours,  to  raise  wages,  to  abol- 
ish child  labor,  to  protect  the  life,  limbs 
and  health  of  the  wage  earners,  has  cre- 
ated definite  minimum  labor  standards. 
A  nation-wide  assault  on  these  stan- 
dards is  now  in  progress.  Cheap  alien 
labor  is  to  be  imported ;  women  are  re- 
placing the  men  who  leave  for  the  front. 
We  call  upon  the  working  people  to  in- 
sist that  the  labor  laws  be  preserved  and 
enforced;  maintaining  the  rights  gained 
through  the  labor  movement  by  oppos- 
ing the  importation  of  cheap  alien  labor 
and  prisoners  of  war,  and  insisting  that 
where  women  take  the  place  of  men 
they  receive  men's  wages. 

We,  therefore,  demand  that  Congress 
provide  forthwith  the  machinery  for 
controlling  profits  on  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Ta.xation  of  the  necessities  of  life  in- 
variably reduces  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing. We,  therefore,  demand  that  none 
of  the  revenue  required  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war  shall  come  from  such  taxa- 
tion. 

We  oppose  the  insertion  into  any  bills 
of  a  prohibition  against  strikes.  Indus- 
trial democracy  makes  for  peace — In- 
dustrial plutocracy  makes  for  war.  This 
brings  with  it  autocratic  control  of  in- 
dustry in  the  interest  of  the  ruling 
classes.  The  American  people,  joining 
hands  with  the  new  democracy  of  Rus- 
sia, must  lay  the  basis  for  permanent 
world  peace  by  establishing  industrial 
democracy. 

6.    People's  Council. 

This  conference  goes  on  record  as  en- 
dorsing the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
People's  Council  of  America.  We  call 
upon  the  delegates  to  this  conference  to 
request  the  organizations  from  which 
they  come  to  elect  delegates  to  the  con- 
stituent assembly  of  the  People's  Coun- 
cil, which  is  to  meet  on  September  1st, 
at  the  call  of  the  National  Organizing 
Committee. 

The  Chicago  People's  Council,  Room 
1541,  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 

KENWOODFLORALCa 

HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 
Phone  Oakland  78.  1117  East  47th  SUaat 
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HOPE. 

"Lord  that  our  eyes  may  be  opened" 
That  we  may  be  shown  the  light. 

That  the  goodness  that  lies  within  us 
May  govern  instead  of  our  spite. 

May  the  hand  that  is  needed  be  given, ' 
May  our  words  be  pregnant  with  love. 

May  the  tenderness  hid  in  our  bosom 
Gush  forth  as  a  spring  from  above. 

— Herbert  W.  Duncanson. 


Winthrop  D.  Lane  in  the  Survey  for  August  11 
talks  about  "making  war  safe  for  childhood."  How 
preposterous !  War  is  a  menace  to  childhood  per  se, 
its  fundamental  quest  is  a  menace  to  the  home  and 
to  the  child.  The  only  way  to  secure  safety  for  the 
child  is  to  ground  arms  and  furl  battle  flags.  Cease 
firing,  yon  baby  killers! 


Before  this  paper  reaches  our  readers  the  school 
children  will  be  mustering  to  their  tasks,  the  text-books 
must  be  found,  the  slates  cleaned,  and  pencils  sharp- 
ened. The  churches  newly  cleaned  will  be  welcoming 
home  pastor  and  people  who  have  been  off  for  vaca- 
tion renewals.  The  processions  of  the  seasons  are 
regular  in  their  variations,  the  true  worker  fits  into 
the  helpful  routine.  "Seed  time  and  harvest  shall 
not  fail."  "Exceptional"  programs,  voluntary  aban- 
donment of  plans  or  duties  "because  of  the  war"  are 
bad  economically  and  worse  spiritually.  The  worst 
earthquake  the  world  has  ever  known  has  been  but  a 
passing  incident  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  So  must 
pass  the  war,  so  will  survive  humanity.  Let  every 
one  keep  on  doing  the  regular  work  of  the  world 
in  the  good  old  way,  for  only  by  so  doing  can  be  best 
served  even  the  emergencies  of  war. 


Frederic  C.  Howe  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Public 
tries  to  answer  the  question,  "why  men  do  not  go 
to  the  farm  ?"  His  answer  might  be  summed  up  thus : 
Because  there  are  no  farms  for  him  to  go  to.  The 
price  of  desirable  tillable  land  has  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  laboring  man  who  has  no  capital 
but  his  hands.  And  the  capitalist  who  deems  it  his 
right  to  secure  reasonable  interest  on  his  money  '"in- 
vested" finds  it  impossible  to  make  farm  labor  com- 
mercially attractive  to  the  intelligent  and  the  ambitious. 
Democracy  is  somehow  allied  to  the  soil,  and  even  the 
United  States  is  confronted  by  the  problem  which 
Europe  has  long  since  failed  to  meet,  and  in  that 


failure  European  culture  and  civilization  is  menaced 
with  decay  and  death.  This  problem  is,  how  to  put 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil  in  possession  of  the  same, 
how  to  convert  the  millions  of  acres,  held  by  non- 
residents for  speculative  advantage  or  social  amuse- 
ment, into  small  farms  owned  by  the  farmer  and  on 
that  account  active  units  in  the  state.  We  do  not 
know  where  the  solution  is,  perhaps  no  one  yet  knows 
how  to  solve  the  question,  but  a  solution  must  be 
found. 

We  learn  from  the  Christian  Commonwealth  that  at 
a  recent  service  conducted  at  the  City  Temple,  Joseph 
Fort  Newton's  pulpit.  Dr.  Burris  A.  Jenkins  of  Kan- 
sas City,  quoted  from  Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall" 
concerning  the  "Parliament  of  man"  and  the  "feder- 
ation of  the  world,"  but  omitted  from  the  reading  the 
ghastly  prophecy  written  nearly  fifty  years  ago: 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a 
ghastly  dew 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue. 

These  lines  of  Tennyson  will  always  remain  one 
more  witness  to  the  poet's  foresight  born  out  of  his 
insight.  When  the  proposition  was  made  to  neutral- 
ize the  air  at  the  first  Hague  Conference  in  1899, 
Andrew  D.  White  tells  us  the  suggestion  was  dis- 
missed without  much  consideration  on  account  of  its 
improbability.  What  Tennyson  foresaw  in  his  dream 
is  now  in  the  minds  of  some  United  States  militar- 
ists, the  final  hope  for  American  conquest.  It  was 
an  American  military  man  who  dismissed  the  sugges- 
tion with  a  sneer.  Thus  it  is  that  every  devilish  in- 
vention in  the  interest  of  death  and  destruction  has 
first  shocked  the  nation  and  then  been  adopted  into 
the  nation's  armory,  a  part  of  the  legitimate  equip- 
ment of  war. 

The  Standard,  the  Chicago  organ  of  the  Baptists, 
in  its  issue  of  August  18  calls  timely  attention  to  the 
neglect  of  "religion"  in  public  libraries.  Of  course 
"reHgion"  in  the  vocabulary  of  culture  means  infi- 
nitely more  than  denominational  literature  or  secta- 
rian publications  and  this  is  probably  the  defense  that 
library  managers  will  ofifer.  But  after  admitting  this 
argument,  religion  certainly  includes  the  output  of 
the  denominational  presses,  books  that  reflect  church 
hopes  and  interests,  and  our  exchange  claims  that  with 
the  exception  of  Swedenborgians,  Christian  Scientists 
and  Mormons,  the  library  shelves  of  the  coimtry  are 
neglected  by  the  denominations.  Unity  sympathizes 
with  the  protest  of  our  neighbor.    The  denominations 
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are  slowly  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  their  faith  must 
bloom  into  literature  and  that  they  must  seek  the 
avenues  offered  by  culture  to  spread  their  message. 
Is  there  not  an  indication  of  groping  in  this  direction 
w^hen  denominational  publishing  houses  are  seeking 
to  escape  the  limitations  of  sectarian  names?  The 
Congregationalists  put  out  much  of  their  literature 
through  the  "Pilgrim  Press,"  and  the  Unitarians  of 
Boston  are  issuing  their  later  publications  under  the 
imprint  of  the  "Beacon  Press."  Let  the  good  work 
go  on  only  so  the  leading  books  find  the  best  readers 
within  their  reach. 


Dr.  E.  G.  Updike,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Madison,  Wis.,  is  more  than  the  Dean  of 
Congrationalism  in  Wisconsin  stnd  more  than  the  be- 
loved pastor  of  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  the 
capital  city.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  has  held  up 
the  banners  of  thoughtful  religion  which  he  has  in- 
terpreted in  terms  of  social  growth  and  scientific 
discovery.  The  students  of  the  great  university  who 
have  waited  upon  his  ministry  and  profited  by  his 
wisdom  are  numbered  by  the  thousands.  The  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  to  officially  relinquish  his  pas- 
torate on  the  first  of  October,  at  the  end  of  so  many 
years  of  faithful  service,  will  touch  tenderly  a  great 
number  of  people  who  live  beyond  the  technical  con- 
fines of  his  parish.  Mr.  Updike's  name  was  for  many 
years  to  be  found  among  our  editorial  contributors. 
He  gave  active  sympathy  to  the  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligion and,  so  far  as  possible,  active  co-operation  with 
the  Congress  of  Religion,  of  which  board  he  was  a 
member.  He  has  wrought  well  for  Madison,  for  Con- 
gregationalism, and  through  this  service  for  the  state 
and  for  humanity.  He  retires  to  a  well  earned  rest  at 
his  beautiful  farm  home  at  Lake  Mills.  The  Madison 
parish  must  look  well  to  find  a  worthy  successor  to 
Mr.  Updike.  He  must  be  a  forward  looking  man, 
one  touched  with  the  striving,  struggling,  sweating, 
horny-handed  world  of  labor,  none  the  less  in  touch 
with  the  inquiring,  thinking,  white-handed  men  with 
toiling  brains. 


William  Kent  with  characteristic  clearness  under- 
takes to  answer  the  question,  in  the  Public  of  August 
17,  "Why  Prices  are  High?"  His  reasons  are  not  of 
the  conventional  sort  and  they  strike  deeper  than 
the  superficial  epigrams  of  those  who  think  that  all 
the  ills  of  the  present  day  are  traceable  to  the  "Huns." 
Mr.  Kent  discovers  a  fundamental  depreciation  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  traceable  to  illy  distributed 
population,  illy  devised  transportation,  war  as  affect- 
ing the  flow  of  foreign  trade,  besides  the  absurd  waste- 
fulness of  a  metallic  standard  which  is  made  necessary 
on  account  of  stupidity  and  dishonesty  of  men  and 


governments.  He  also  discovers  one  element  in  our 
distress  arising  from  the  vast  army  engaged  in  the 
liquor  traffic,  pure  waste.  Men  are  working  hard  to 
do  useless  things,  sometimes  doing  the  wrong  thing 
in  the  right  place  and  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong 
place.  But  this  article  renders  an  abstract  impos- 
sible, it  is  too  packed  with  facts  and  arguments.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Kent  is  at  the  present 
time  a  member  of  the  tariff  commission  that  is  called 
upon  to  revise  a  system  "built  upon  past  prosperity." 
We  are  confronted,  he  tells  us,  by  the  problems  of 
the  public  ownership  of  utilities,  transportation,  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  and  probably  natural  resources, 
most  of  all  the  land  itself.  We  dare  not  try  to  follow 
his  arguments  further,  but  we  hope  that  our  easy- 
going "philanthropists,"  our  complacent  "economists," 
the  cocksure  "masters  of  trade"  and  "captains  of  in- 
dustry" will  take  time  to  read  this  article  and  see 
whether  they  have  lost  their  power  of  original  think- 


ing. 


We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  lament- 
able growth  of  cigarette  smoking  among  American 
youths  as  well  as  among  American  women.  A  false 
patriotism  now  finds  special  outlet  in  pandering  to  the 
"dear  boys'  "  love  of  cigarettes.  In  the  recent  notice  of 
a  reception,  to  be  given  to  a  parting  company,  we  read 
of  a  special  cigarette  fund  raised  and  that  "Professor 
 ,  assisted  by  young  ladies,"  was  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution. We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  friends  in 
India  are  sensitive  to  the  growing  danger.  We  clip 
the  following  from  The  Messenger,  published  in 
Calcutta : 

Students  and  Smoking: — It  is  now  a  common  sight  to  see 
little  children  smoking  either  in  the  streets  or  in  the  squares. 
The  despicable  cigarette  is  doing  duty  for  the  traditional 
hooka  to  the  immense  injury  of  the  undeveloped  body  and 
brain.  Some  sort  of  check  on  the  growing  habit  has  been 
urgently  called  for.  The  circular  letter  issued  by  the  Asst. 
Director,  Public  Instruction,  Bengal,  to  Inspecting  Officers 
and  Heads  of  educational  institutions  has  not  come  a  day 
too  soon.    The  letter  runs : 

"Sir, — It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  Bengal,  that  the  habit  of  smoking  cigar- 
ettes among  the  boys  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Presir 
dency  of  Bengal  is  prevalent  and  on  the  increase.  It  is 
necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  habit  in  view  of  the  permanent  injury  to  the  consti- 
tution that  may  result  from  acquiring  it  at  an  early  age. 
The  Director  of  Public  instruction  considers  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  boys  from  acquiring  the  habit  and 
Headmasters  of  Schools  and  Principals  of  Colleges  and 
Madrasahs  are  requested  strictly  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  on  the  premises  of  their  institutions  and  also  to 
forbid  students  to  smoke  on  or  outside  those  premises.  They 
should  occasionally  hold  informal  talks  in  the  class-rooms 
pointing  out  to  the  boys  the  evil  effects  on  the  constitution 
of  the  young  of  tobacco-smoking  or  using  any  intoxicating 
substance.  They  should  also  exert  a  healthy  influence  upon 
their  pupils  by  abstaining  from  smoking  on  the  school  prem- 
ises or  at  any  rate  by  not  smoking  before  the  pupils. 

"Boys  disobeying  the  order  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
warned.  They  should  be  punished  for  all  subsequent 
offences." 
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Is  Christianity  Practicable? 


The  question  forced  upon  the  man  of  the  church 
by  the  great  war  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  book  by 
Professor  William  Adams  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  of  Union 
Seminary.  While  the  terms  used  to  convey  the  thought 
of  the  author  are  mostly  those  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, yet  the  theme  has  been  well  thought  out  and 
expresses  well-assured  convictions.  And  the  idea  of 
Christianity  held  is  the  broad  notion  of  brotherhood 
and  a  father-like  will  at  the  heart  of  all. 

Dr.  Brown  does  not  minimize  the  significance  of 
the  question,  "Has  Christianity  Failed?"  He  admits 
that  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  the  churches 
made  no  united  protest  against  the  wholesale  viola- 
tion of  the  gospel  they  proclaimed  but  rather  soon 
came  to  support  their  various  governments,  in  the 
use  of  the  sword.  The  only  answer  is  that  likewise 
science  and  education  and  all  international  organiza- 
tion failed,  and  the  admission  that  the  churches  have 
been  recreant  to  the  task  unfaithful  to  their  oppor- 
tunity in  that  they  have  not  insisted  that  Christianity 
be  tried  in  practical  application  to  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions.   They  have  betrayed  their  trust. 

Nations  have  been  allowed  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  men  whose  creed  has  been  that  national  self  inter- 
est was  the  only  safe  guiding  principle  for  political 
activity,  and  the  churches  have  not  demanded  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  right  and  love.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  the  press,  the  school  and  the 
pulpit  have  been  used  as  agents  by  those  who  sought 
to  turn  men  from  peace  to  war,  by  creating  a  spirit 
of  suspicion,  of  jealousy,  of  fear  and  hatred;  and 
urges  that  in  remaking  the  world  the  men  who 
occupy  the  Christian  point  of  view  must  be  as  bold 
and  as  comprehensive  in  their  plans  for  influencing 
public  opinion  toward  their  way  of  thinking.  A  story 
which  he  reports  illustrates  the  power  of  the  press 
in  stirring  up  hate.  Two  crippled  English  soldiers 
were  working  in  a  munition  factory.  One  had  a  de- 
formed limb  and  the  other  had  lost  an  eye.  The  for- 
mer said :  "It  seems  a  shame  to  make  things  as  crip- 
ples. Sometimes  I  think  one  of  my  shells  might  twist 
a  German's  leg  off,  same's  mine,  and  I  feel  a  bit  sorry. 
When  that'  happens,  I  'ave  to  'ave  a  read  at  a  news- 
paper about  poisoned  gases."  It  is  thus  the  papers 
fan  the  fire  of  hatred,  just  as  our  own  papers  are 
now  reiterating  the  hatred  the  Germans  have  for  us. 

The  way  out,  the  duty  of  the  hour  as  the  author 
sees  it,  is  "to  educate  for  humanity,"  as  over  against 
narrow  nationalism  and  the  patriotism  that  cries  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong."  And  he  urges  that  this  be 
done  on  the  great  grand  scope  which  marks  the  work 
of  the  makers  of  war ;  and  it  must  be  done  with  the 
same  heroic  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  has  characterized 
the  lives  of  the  young  who  in  every  land  have  an- 
swered the  call  of  country.  In  this  he  sees  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  new  church  that  shall  arise  from  the 
present  time  of  destruction.  He  protests  against  al- 
lowing the  militarist  a  monopoly  of  the  good  word 
"preparedness,"  and  urges  this  for  the  reaHzation  of 
the  great  vision  of  a  lasting  peace  resting  upon  right- 
eousness and  love.  In  support  of  this  vision  he 
quotes  Nietzsche,  showing  an  understanding  of  the 
great  original  thinker  which  is  usually  lacking  on  the 
part  of  those  who  quote  him.    This  quotation  is  so 


appropriate  to  this  troublous  time  that  I  append  it 
here : 

Perhaps  a  memorable  day  will  come  when  a  nation  re- 
nowned in  wars  and  victories,  distinguished  by  the  highest 
development  of  military  order  and  intelligence,  and  accus- 
tomed to  make  the  highest  sacrifices  to  these  objects,  will 
voluntarily  exclaim,  "We  break  our  swords"  and  will  break 
its  whole  military  system,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Making 
ourselves  defenseless  (after  having  been  the  most  strongly 
defended)  from  loftiness  of  sentiment — that  is  the  means 
tovvfard  genuine  peace,  which  must  always  rest  upon  a  pacific 
disposition.  The  so-called  armed  peace  that  prevails  at  present 
in  all  countries  is  a  sign  of  a  bellicose  disposition,  of  a  dis- 
position that  trusts  neither  itself  nor  its  neighbor,  and,  partly 
from  hate,  partly  from  fear,  refuses  to  lay  down  its  weapons. 
Better  perish  than  hate  and  fear,  and  twice  as  far  better  to 
perish  than  to  make  oneself  hated  and  feared.  This  must 
some  day  become  the  supreme  maxim  of  every  political  com- 
munity. 

^Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      H.  F.  B. 


Water  Extinguishes  Fire 


The  Woman  Citizen  extracts  this  touching  story 
from  Albert  Rhys  Williams'  "In  the  Claws  of  the 
German  Eagle,"  which  is  psychologically  true  to  life. 
It  points  the  way  to  the  higher  diplomacy ;  it  illus- 
trates the  ever  conquering  heroism  that  conquers  the 
conquerors : 

On  the  line  of  March  Belgian  homes  were  razed  and  tragedy 
followed  tragedy.  But  one  peasant  woman  saved  her  little 
vine-covered  home  with  buckets  of  water  and  a  pleasant 
smile.  She  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road  as  the  thirsty 
Uhlans  came  along  and  held  out  cups  of  water.  One  by- 
one  the  soldiers  broke  rank  and  snatched  her  proffered  cup. 
Perhaps  a  dozen  men  tore  of?  their  helmets  and  made  signs 
to  the  woman  to  wet  the  sponge  inside  which  they  held  out 
to  her.  A  mounted  officer  spied  the  oasis  and  came  to  have 
his  horse  watered.  Bucket  after  bucket  was  commandeered 
from  the  houses  of  neighbors  who  had  fled.  When  the 
officer  tried  to  talk  with  her  in  the  language  of  signs,  they 
both  failed  "and  both  laughed,  though  I  thought,"  says  Wil- 
liams, "her  mirth  was  a  bit  forced.  I  do  not  remember  any 
finer  episode  than  that  enacted  in  this  region  where  the  sky 
was  red  with  flames  from  the  neighbors'  houses  and  the 
lintels  red  with  blood  from  their  veins.  A  frail  little  soul 
with  only  spiritual  weapons,  she  fought  for  her  hearth  against 
a  venging  host  in  arms ;  facing  those  rough,  war-stained  men, 
she  forced  her  trembling  body  to  outward  calm  and  gracious- 
ness.  Her  nerve  was  not  unappreciated.  Not  one  soldier 
returned  his  cup  without  a  word  of  thanks  and  a  look  of 
admiration. 

"Three  months  later,  passing  through  this  region  as  a 
prisoner,  I  glimpsed  the  little  cottage  still  standing  in  its 
plot  by  the  flowing  river.  I  want  to  visit  it  again  after 
the  war.  It  will  always  be  to  me  a  shrine  of  the  spirit's 
splendid  daring."   

A  LOST  COMRADE 


You  live  as  the  world  has  bade  you  do : 
Only  the  sleeping  soul  of  you 
Lies  unawakened  by  wind  or  dew. 

Your  soul,  that  thrilled  like  a  harpstring  shaken, 
Dusty  hands  of  the  world  have  taken 
And  thrust  it  deeper  than  aught  can  waken : 

You  who  quickened  our  heavy  eyes, 

Our  hearts  weighed  down  bej'ond  will  to  rise 

With  silver  shadows  of  Paradise ! 

Were  it  only  your,  heart  that  the  years  had  broken 

Still  should  be  for  a  shining  token 

How  your  soul  had  glowed  and  your  lips  had  spoken! 

Were  it  only  your  life  that  was  crusht  and  through ! 
.    .    .    They  have  taken  the  starry  soul  of  you 
And  hidden  it  deep  from  the  wind  and  dew ! 

— Margaret  Widdemer. 
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THE  PULPIT 

Jesus  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  the 
Master  of  Men 
I. 

As  He  Appeared  to  His  Contemporaries— The 
Carpenter's  Son 

A  Sermon  Preached  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  at  All  Souls 
Church,  Chicago,  May  9,  1915. 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 

Besetting  mystery,  all-enveloping  power,  source  of  light 
and  love,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
we  would  be  touched  this  morning  with  new  faith  in  the 
triumphing  power  of  truth  and  justice.  We  would  be 
consoled  this  morning  with  a  reinforcement  of  our  con- 
fidence that  justice  and  love  vnll  triumph  in  time  and 
eternity.  Touch  us  anew  with  a  sense  of  the  brotherhood 
that  overreaches  battle  lines,  that  overlays  the  contentions 
of  men.  May  our  ears  be  open  this  morning  to  hear  the 
sweet  music  of  hope  and  trust  and  love.  Recommit  us, 
Father,  to  the  thought  of  brotherhood,  world  inclusive, 
without  end.  Amen. 

How  did  the  Master  appear  to  those  who  knew  him? 
To  arrive  at  a  rational  answer  to  this  question  we  must 
not  seek  him  in  the  Gospels  but  through  the  Gospels. 
We  must  read  between  the  lines,  for  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  forty  years  or  more  had  elapsed  since  the  tragedy 
was  enacted  on  Calvary  before  the  earliest  compila- 
tion of  the  facts  which  have  come  down  to  our  time, 
and  they  all  had  been  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the 
loving  enthusiasm  of  his  followers.  He  was  born  into 
a  time  seething  with  expectations  and  turbulent  with 
agitations,  a  time  of  distress  and  uncertainty.  We 
read  much  between  the  lines  of  the  earlier  Gospels, 
particularly  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  oldest,  most  un- 
premeditated and  unscholarly  of  the  records  that  sur- 
vive. This  narrative  reflects  many  of  the  ideas  and 
opinions  current  at  the  time  of  its  compilers.  Here 
we  come  upon  two  or  three  discoveries  an  account  of 
which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  four  at- 
tempts to  tell  the  life  and  study  the  character  of  the 
Nazarene.  A  brief  account  of  these  discoveries  will 
form  the  subject  matter  of  my  four  succeeding  ser- 
mons. 

Here,  unquestionably,  was  a  rustic,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  and  Mark  says  "the  carpenter."  Here  is 
a  man  rural  in  his  training  and  habits.  He  was,  un- 
questionably, not  an  agitator  but  a  reformer.  We 
find  the  youth  seeking  the  acquaintance  and  inspira- 
tion of  John  the  Baptist,  the  over-shadowed  fore-run- 
ner, and  accepting  as  the  only  outward  symbol  of  re- 
ligion the  newly  revived  but  ancient  rite  of  baptism 
indicative  of  a  better  purpose,  a  purpose  to  reform. 
We  find  a  man  who  is  an  idealist,  in  whose  heart  there 
grew  a  hope  of  a  new  order  of  things.  This  new  or- 
der that  he  proclaimed  was  not  a  new  ecclesiasti- 
cism.  He  had  broken  with  the  conventions  of  the 
synagogue.  He  offended  the  proprieties  of  the  priest. 
IJe  carried  his  ministry,  whatever  it  was,  out  of 
Temple  limits  into  the  great  out-of-doors.  He  was 
at  home  under  the  blue  skies  of  Palestine.  He  found 
his  spiritual  environment  by  the  road  side,  the  lake 
shore  and  the  mountain  side.  Clearly  he  did  not 
anticipate  a  political  millennium.  "Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  he  said.  He  refused  to 
enter  into  the  pa;-tisan  life  of  the  day. 


But  clearly  he  stood  for  an  ethical  revolution. 
Whatever  else  the  times  were  to  bring  they  prom- 
ised a  renewed  enforcement  of  the  moral  law.  His 
appeal  was  ever  to  the  inner  life. 

Dr.  Crooker  estimates  that  there  are  least  two  hun- 
dred statements  in  the  Gospels  ascribed  to  Jesus,  and 
all  of  these  can  be  clearly  classified  as  ethical  state- 
ments. He  counts  also  twenty-five  parables  which  he 
considers  the  unquestioned  contribution  of  Jesus  to 
the  literature  of  religion.  And  all  these  parables  hinge 
on  the  law  of  the  spirit,  of  ethical  righteousness. 

So,  whatever  Jesus  was,  he  stood  for  a  reform  not 
to  be  entrusted  to  or  accomplished  through  ecclesi- 
astical agencies.  He  kept  himself  clear  of  the  agita- 
tions and  hot  discussions  of  the  politicians  of  his 
time.  He  stood  for  the  moral  law  as  revealed  in  his 
own  inner  consciousness  and  as  gleaned  from  tlie 
traditions  of  the  prophets,  the  teachings  of  home  arid 
synagogue.  He  did  concern  himself  with  an  eth- 
ical kingdom,  the  kingdom  which  most  of  the  Gospel 
writers  loved  to  call  "The  I<:ingdom  of  God,"  though 
Matthew,  the  most  Hebraic  of  the  biographers,  seems 
to  prefer  the  phrase,  "Kingdom  of  Heaven."  What- 
ever that  kingdom  was  to  be,  it  was  to  be  democratic. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  something  inclusive.  It  was 
to  be  sought  and  found  in  the  present  tense,  right 
there  and  then,  right  here  and  now.  The  universal- 
ism  of  Jesus  has  been  too  little  appreciated  and  con- 
sequently too  little  emphasized.  Jesus  proved  by  no 
elaborate  process  of  scholastic  logic  but  by  the  para- 
ble of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  his  conversation  with 
the  woman  at  the  Well  that  here  was  a  man  above 
race,  political  or  theological  prejudices.  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  not  a  lesson  in  charity  but 
a  rebuke  to  prejudice.  The  great  point  emphasized 
was  not  that  a  man  had  taken  care  of  an  unfortunate 
victim  of  robbers,  but  that  a  Samaritan  had  taken 
care  of  an  unfortunate  Jew. 

The  wise  sentences  that  dropped  from  the  Master's 
lips  at  the  well  in  Samaria  stand  as  golden  texts  in 
the  philosophy  of  religion ;  and  here  again  the  sig- 
nificant thing  lies  not  in  his  enunciation  of  the  great 
truths  of  universal  sanctity  and  an  ever  present  di- 
vinity,— not  on  this  mount  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem,  but 
wherever  the  loyal  spirit  is,  there  is  Jehovah  to  be 
worshipped, — but  in  his  declaration  of  this  law  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  to  a  Samaritan  and  a  woman.  This 
shows  his  independence  and  his  splendid  vmiversalism. 

The  next  assertion  which  we  can  safely  make  is 
that  he  manifested  to  those  gathered  about  him  a 
hopeful  view  of  human  nature,  a  tender  regard  for 
the  unfortunate  and  the  fallen.  The  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  embodies  for  all  time  the  faith  that 
somehow  the  central  power  of  the  universe  is  in 
league  with  the  forces  that  seek  the  betterment  of 
men  and  the  reclamation  of  sinners.  The  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Divine  are  ever  open  to  the  prodigal  who 
seeks  again  the  father's  face.  The  oft-questioned  pas- 
sage, "Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone," 
is  established  by  internal  evidence  as  born  out  of  his 
heart,  and  equally  characteristic  were  his  words  to 
the  condemned  woman,  "Since  no  man  accuses  thee, 
neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no  more." 

One  thing  more.  This  rustic,  this  carpenter,  this 
man  of  the  rural  districts,  this  man  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  who  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, who  hoped  little  from  the  so-called  politicians, 
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was,  to  use  a  much  damaged  modern  word,  a  Paci- 
fist. Put  into  that  word  all  that  your  philosophy 
can,  push  it  to  its  extreme  statement,  and  this  man. 
who  represents  the  crowning  triumph  of  history,  in 
whose  name  savage  continents  have  been  tamed  and 
brutal  races  have  been  modified,  claims  it  and  is 
entitled  to  it.  The  highest  civilization  of  our  day 
reaches  back  to  one  who  in  dire  extremity,  when 
the  law  of  self  defense  was  urgent,  said  to  the  im- 
petuous, violent  one,  the  militant  on  his  stafiF,  "Put 
up  thy  sword !  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
And  however  urgent  your  reactionary  and  belligerent 
philosophy  may  be  for  self  defense,  the  sublime  fact 
remains  that  the  distrusted  carpenter,  the  unprotected 
Nazarene,  scored  the  greatest  victory  ever  recorded 
in  history,  as  judged  by  the  sequence,  by  giving  up 
the  life  he  would  not  defend.  How  easily  he  might 
have  yielded  to  the  current  philosophy  of  self  defense 
and  for  the  time  being  promoted  his  righteous  cause 
by  violence. 

As  we  read  between  the  lines  of  this  pitiably  inade- 
quate record,  we  discover  that  once  at  least  the  cause 
of  peace  found  a  radical  exponent  who  was  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  centuries  that  followed  the  higher 
potency  of  love,  the  conquering  power  of  submission, 
the  triumph  of  high  defeat,  the  invincible  power  of 
justice. 

I  shrink  at  this  time  from  discussing  the  present 
wicked  war  situation,  but  I  was  greatly  impressed  at 
one  of  the  earlier  meetings  in  New  York  City  of  the 
Board  of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  when  in  the  presence  of  some  twenty- 
eight  ministers  who  constitute  the  directorate,  the 
chairman,  Bishop  Greer,  stepped  out  from  the  chair 
and  said  in  substance,  as  I  undertsood  him :  "You 
ministers,  as  you  go  back  to  your  work  and  your 
talking,  are  in  the  habit  of  glorifying  the  Master  who 
sacrificed  his  life  for  truth.  You  have  counted  him 
the  Savior  of  men,  but  his  crown  came  because  of  his 
confidence  that  ultimately  love,  not  force,  will  tri- 
umph. All  the  way  down  through  the  ages  have  we 
glorified  the  Martyr.  May  it  not  be  that  some  day 
in  the  development  of  human  progress  there  will  be 
need  of  a  martyr  nation  that  will  be  willing  to  bear 
its  cross  and  endure  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  and 
perchance  score  its  victory  on  Calvary  ?  I  leave  it  with 
you  as  it  is  left  with  me." 

In  the  face  of  all  the  gruesome  facts  of  history 
that  seem  to  reinforce  the  philosophy  of  armies,  I  turn 
to  the  supreme  triumph  of  Calvary  as  an  exposition 
of  the' fallacy  of  the  preparedness  for  war  as  a  means 
of  securing  peace.  Because  of  this  demonstration,  I 
still  believe  that  the  nation  which  dares  practice  what 
it  believes,  even  though  it  be  on  the  lonely  heights 
of  Calvary,  is  in  the  way  of  finding  the  unbroken  life 
that  will  perpetuate  itself  in  the  better  order  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  my  next  study  I  will  try  to  show  how  the  gener- 
ations immediately  following,  with  Paul  at  their  head, 
came  to  regard  this  rustic  reformer,  who  died  a  rustic, 
who  put  the  emphasis  of  religion  on  ethics  and  sought 
to  establish  a  kingdom  of  virtue  for  this  world. 

Following  this  we  will  see  how  this  simple  leader 
in  the  spiritual  realm  was  caught  up  by  the  eager, . 
hungry  heart  of  the  world,  and  fitted  into  the  great, 
open  vacancy  in  the  Jewish  scheme,  crowned  as  the 


Messiah  and  elevated  into  the  supernatural  Christ,  an 
intermediary  between  earth  and  heaven. 

Now,  to  restate  the  lesson.  We  find  here  a  man 
who  came  into  the  stormy  center  of  what  was  then 
the  civilized  world  and  so  stated  the  laws  of  ethics 
that  he  started  a  stream  of  enthusiasm  which  has 
continued  to  flow  through  nineteen  centuries.  In  the 
book  of  Mark  we  come  upon  Jesus  as  a  revivalist 
in  the  true  Methodist  sense.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
analogies  in  history  to  this  story  is  that  stream  of 
spiritual  fervor  which,  led  by  John  Wesley,  in  a 
smaller  but  lasting  way,  consumed  so  large  a  part 
of  the  crudities  and  selfishnesses  of  England. 

Reading  from  no  less  a  historian  than  Green  we 
learn  that,  great  as  was  the  religious  revolution  led 
by  the  Wesleys,  and  social  revolution  of  which  they 
were  the  forerunners,  it  was  not  so  great  as  the 
economic.  The  England  we  boast  of,  the  cultured 
England,  the  democratic  England,  the  Britain  that 
some  of  us  rejoice  in  in  spite  of  its  burden  of  mili- 
tarism, received  from  John  Wesley  a  stronger  forma- 
tive touch  than  from  any  other  man  of  his  century. 

Again  the  analogy  carries  us  back  to  Savonarola, 
the  obscure  monk,  who  dethroned  corruption  in  Flor- 
ence, brought  dismay  to  bosses  and  grafters,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  Italy. 

But  perhaps  a  better  analogy  than  any  of  these  lies 
in  the  revolution  brought  about  by  Francis  of  Assisi, 
a  man  so  great,  as  his  biographers  tell  us,  that  none 
of  us  have  yet  begun  to  understand  his  greatness. 
He  went  out,  like  the  Carpenter  from  Nazareth,  not 
to  deal  with  politicians,  not  to  glorify  the  sword,  not 
to  train  with  bishops  and  priests,  but  as  "A  Little 
Brother  of  the  Poor,"  and  medieval  Europe,  through 
the  influence  of  his  ministry,  became  modern  Europe. 

Christianity  is  a  complex  thing,  the  confluence  of 
many  streams.  So  far  as  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  made 
the  initial  contribution,  it  was  a  contribution  in  the 
interest  of  ethics,  a  contribution  in  the  interest  of 
democracy,  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  man  and  the 
unbroken  brotherhood  resting  in  the  thought  of  a  uni- 
versal fatherhood. 


Father,  give  us  the  comfort  of  a  higher  hope,  of  a 
broader  love  and  a  clearer  conscience.  Amen. 


OFF  CHATHAM  BARS 

Light,  and  the  cry  of  the  wild  dove  flying 

Over  the  pathless  sunset  home, 
Out  of  the  mist  of  sighing  waters 

Into  the  silent  dying  foam. 

Nightfall  slowly  hushing  to  stillness, 

Murmur  of  shingle  slipping  down, 
Throbbing  pulse  of  the  passionate  spirit 

Brooding  over  the  sleeping  town. 

The  veins  of  the  world  are  flooding  inward, 
Earth-flame  curls  in  the  running  blood, 

And  flesh,  an  island  in  chartless  oceans, 
Scourged  by  the  lash  of  the  flying  scud. 

Flowers  in  stars  of  adoration, 

Chaunting  loud  to  the  singing  tide, 
Wind  and  moon  and  wafers  obeying, 

Bridegroom  flaming  unto  the  Bride. 

— Edward  J.  O'Brien. 
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The  Ministrant  Life 

Sermon  delivered  in  Pulpit  of  All  Souls  Church,  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  Sunday,  July  28,  1917,  by 
Harry  Foster  Burns 

Great  personalities  reveal  themselves  in  their  reac- 
tion to  the  incidental  situations  into  which  they  come. 
Their  every  word  and  act  radiate  something  of  the 
greatness,  the  richness  of  life,  from  which  the  word 
or  deed  proceeds.  They  do  ordinary  things  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  With  them  nothing  that  is  done  is 
commonplace. 

It  is  upon  such  proof  immediately  accessible  to  the 
man  of  insight  that  the  true  greatness  of  Jesus  rests, 
and  the  church  would  do  well  to  use  no  other.  Illus- 
trative of  this  truth  is  the  story  of  the  journey  through 
Judea,  a  part  of  which  was  read  this  morning.  Jesus 
is  coming  within  the  great  shadow  of  the  cross.  It 
is  a  fact  that  throws  in  bold  relief  the  greatness  of 
the  spirit  manifest  in  the  incidents  along  the  way 
as  he  journeys  toward  Jerusalem.    When  the  multi- 
tude gathers  about  him  he  addresses  them;  but  not 
as  the  ordinary  man  under  persecution  does,  by  ap- 
peal to  passion  and  prejudice.   On  the  contrary,  think- 
ing only  of  their  need  of  light  upon  the  pathway,  he 
devotes  himself  to  teaching  them  as  his  custom  was. 
Love  controls  his  action  now  as  ever.    The  Pharisees, 
jealous  of  his  influence,  come  with  faces  that  bear 
the  mark  of  insincerity,  of  supercilious  hatred,  seeking 
to  entrap  him  with  their  casuistic  question  about  mar- 
riage.   The  originality  of  greatness  is  revealed  in  the 
reply  that  according  to  nature  it  had  been  ordained 
that  a  man  should  leave  his  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  only  to  his  wife  in  a  real  union  of  life,  that 
would  leave  no  room  for  such  questions  of  legalism 
as  the  Pharisees  had  asked.    The  parents  who  bring 
their  children  are  rebuked  by  the  disciples,  who  are 
prompted  by  the  conventional  adult  point  of  view  as 
to  the  comparative  importance  of  childhood's  inter- 
ests.   Jesus  rebukes  the  rebukers,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  children  are  the  door  to  a  better  world, 
and  that  none  can  fully  live  who  do  not  become  as 
teachable  and  spontaneous  in  their  joyous  reaction 
to  the  world  as  children.    The  rich  young  man  comes 
seeking  assurance  of  an  unending  continuity  of  his 
good  fortune,  to  be  assured  that  though  he  has  lived 
an  exemplary  life,  he  lacks  the  fundamentally  impor- 
tant quality  of  a  great  self-surrender.    He  must  lose 
his  life  to  find  it. 

But  the  thought  for  the  day  comes  out  in  response 
to  the  request  of  two  of  the  little  company  of  friends, 
James  and  John,  who  ask  that  they  may  be  given 
places  of  distinction  in  the  new  political  kingdom 
which  they  assume  will  soon  be  established.  How 
the  face  of  the  Master  must  have  fallen  at  such  a 
request.  Surely  they  knew  not  what  they  asked. 
They  totally  misunderstood  the  nature  of  his  purpose 
and  the  laws  by  which  life  comes  into  possession  of 
its  richest  rewards.  To  be  exalted  with  him  would 
imply  suffering  to  which  in  spite  of  their  words  to 
the  contrary  they  would  shortly  prove  themselves  un- 
equal. Moreover,  life's  real  rewards  are  not  to  be 
gained  by  personal  influence  but  by  personal  achieve- 
ment. They  come  with  the  achievement  of  person- 
ahty;  made  great  through  devotion  to  great  ends,  in 
the  realization  of  which  life  is  poured  out  without 
reserve. 


This  incident  leads  to  the  clear  and  decisive  enun- 
ciation of  the  great  law  of  life  which  sounds  the 
depths  of  human  experience.    Jesus  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  organized  life  of  society  about 
them,  it  is  true  that  those  who  have  the  power  "lord 
it  over"  or  oppress  those  over  whom  they  have  au- 
thority; they  use  their  power  to  compel  those  subject, 
to  that  power  to  minister  to  their  pleasure.    To  this 
end  men  seek  preferment ;  and  this  preferment  may 
at  times  be  had  through  personal  favor.    But  quite 
otherwise  is  it  to  be  among  those  who  seek  life's  last- 
ing values,  and  who  have  other  than  selfish  ends  to 
serve.   There,  he  that  is  greatest  must  be  first  in  min- 
istry.   There,  he  that  would  be  first  must  excel  in 
service.    There,  the  essential  requirement  is  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  devote  all  in  a  self-forgetful,  loving 
ministry  to  human  need.    This  is  the  law  of  life.  It 
is  a  fundamental  in  the  life  of  the  spirit  as  gravita- 
tion in  the  physical  world.    It  is  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication.    The  Son  of  man  himself  must  yield  obedi- 
ence to  its  requirements.  \ 
The  text  is  old.    The  truth  is  a  truism.    Because  \ 
we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  hearing  it  we  are  | 
likely  to  assume  that  there  js  in  it  no  meaning  beyond  ( 
that  which  we  have  fathomed  in  our  experience.   Yet  1 
it  is  the  most  profound  demand  life  makes  of  us  at  ] 
any  time.    It  is  indeed  the  narrow  way  over  which  •] 
few  of  us  actually  pass.    It  calls  for  a  transformation  s 
in  life  fit  to  be  called  a  "new  birth."    It  calls  for  1 
a  transformation  from  the  ordinary  self-regarding  j 
motives,  not  unlike  the  change  through  which  the  grain  ji 
of  wheat  goes  when  it  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies.  > 
To  him  who  has  gone  through  this  experience,  "old  : 
things  indeed  have  passed  away  and  all  things  have  i 
become  new."   He  lives  in  a  new  world. 

Some  interesting  studies  are  being  made  in  this  1 
direction.  A  year  ago  in  the  Atlantic  Magazine  there  s 
appeared  a  notable  article  entitled  "Twenty  Minutes  I 
of  Reality."  A  physician  who  had  passed  through  a  i 
severe  illness  and  was  now  convalescing  described  the  J 
new  radiance  which  the  world  possessed  for  him  as 
he  sat  upon  the  veranda  of  the  hospital  and  looked  i 
out  upon  the  blooming  beauty  of  Spring.  He  had  i 
seen  a  succession  of  many  Springs;  but  never  the  i 
beauty,  the  glory,  the  mystic  grandeur  of  this  Spring,  .j 
And  he  reasoned  that  it  was  because  he  saw  with  new  > 
eyes.  He  came  to  it  with  a  freshness  of  view  he  ■ 
had  not  possessed,  at  least  since  childhood.  He  | 
had  been  a  slave  to  a  conventional  and  accustomed  j 
view  of  the  world,  but  now  his  recent  experience  had  i 
prepared  him  to  see  the  world  with  a  freshness  of  * 
view  that  lent  to  it  a  beauty  surpassing  anything  he  ] 
had  ever  imagined  it  possessed.  And  this  view  he  :i 
contended  was  the  view  of  the  real  world  as  the  or-  I 
dinary  view  is  not.  It  is  a  significant  and  suggestive  ( 
paper. 

I  have  just  read  the  story,  "A  Soldier  of  Life,"  »1 
with  great  interest.  It  witnesses  in  the  same  direc-  «■ 
tion,  as  you  will  recall.  This  young  Oxford  gradu-  J 
ate,  who  had  mapped  out  two  or  three  years  of  tutor- 
ing  and  travel,  goes  to  the  colors  at  the  outbreak  i 
of  the  war.  With  striking  vividness  he  pictures  his  '1 
inner  reaction  to  the  soldier  life,  dwelling  again  and  i 
again  upon  the  awful  boredom  of  it  all.  This  arises,  -i 
he  feels,  not  so  much  from  the  routine  of  army  life  ' 
as  from  the  revulsion  of  his  soul  against  the  sordid-  -\ 
ness  of  the  whole  affair  in  which  innocent  men  butcher  1^ 
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other  innocent  men.  So  distracted  is  he  that  he  feels 
tempted  to  push  his  head  above  the  parapet  as  a  mark 
for  the  snipers.  Finally  and  "fortunately"  he  is 
wounded.  "Fortunately,"  he  says,  because  the  phys- 
ical pain  he  suffers  from  the  wound  is  as  nothing 
:ompared  with  the  mental  anguish  he  felt  while  en- 
gaged in  the  sordid  business  of  killing.  The  bursting 
ihell  which  wounded  him  temporarily  destroyed  his 
learing.  After  a  month  this  returns  while  on  the 
:rain  journeying  homeward.  Intensely  interesting  is 
:he  description  of  the  reaction  of  this  sensitive  spirit 
is  it  again  through  eye  and  ear  makes  its  contacts 
vith  the  old  world  which  it  had  known  before  the 
var.  Old  England  of  course  has  a  new  beauty.  This 
my  of  us  can  appreciate  who  have  been  away  from 
lome  in  such  danger.  But  beyond  this  goes  the  expe- 
•ience  of  this  soldier  of  life.  As  a  youth  he  had  been 
"amiliar  with  the  lines  of  Wordsworth : 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
Only  a  primrose  was  to  him 
Only  that  and  nothing  more — 

\.nd  he  had  wondered  what  more  it  could  have  been. 
But  now  in  it  he  sees  a  new  meaning,  a  new  glory 
n  its  expanding  Hfe,  a  new  mystic  promise  in  its 
)rofusion  of  beauty.  He  sees  what  before  had  not 
leen  there  for  him.  Likewise  does  he  find  new  mean- 
ng,  new  richness,  new  joy,  and  supernal  glory  in  the 
imple  relationships  of  the  home  where  his  mother 
nd  sister  try  patiently  and  tactfully  to  help  him  re- 
tore  his  health.  In  the  story  there  is  doubtless  ab- 
lormality  arising  from  a  shattered  nervous  system ; 
lut  there  is  surely  more  than  this,  there  is  a  searching 
or  life  more  abundant,  which  the  author  finds  only 
I'hen  he  comes  to  a  new  and  assured  religious  faith, 
new  sense  of  life's  mission,  and  grandeur  as  it  may 
•attle  for  the  great  ideals  which  have  compelled  the 
ives  of  the  best  of  earth,  in  realization  of  enduring 
alues. 

Something  of  this  kind  is  evident  in  that  remark- 
ble  book  "The  Wrack  of  the  Storm,"  by  Maeter- 
nck.  You  will  recall  his  burning  words  descriptive 
f  the  criminality  of  the  act  by  which  Belgium  was 
evastated.  But  he  ascends  a  greater  height  when 
fter  describing  the  devastation  of  his  country  which 
e  loved  as  he  loved  his  own  life ;  and  the  poverty 
nd  suffering  through  which  his  people  must  pass  be- 
ore  that  country  is  restored,  and  then  with  triumph- 
nt  spirit  adds  that  they  have  learned  that  poverty 
nd  suffering  have  no  power  to  destroy  the  peace  of 
le  life  that  knows  a  great  love.  It's  a  great  truth 
eached  through  deep  experience.  One  can  but  recall 
le  words  of  Habbakuk,  prophet  of  Israel  in  time  of 
isaster : 

For  thought  the  fig-tree  shall  not  flourish, 
Neither  shall  there  be  any  fruit  in  the  vines ; 
The  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
And  the  fields  shall  yield  no  food ; 
The  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
And  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls  : 
Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  Jehovah, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

Such  words  tell  of  joy  that  has  its  source  deeper 
lan  the  things  that  minister  to  comfort.  They  spring 
rom  life  transformed  from  self-regarding  motives 
3  a  great  devotion  not  only  to  others,  but  to  God 
.'ho  is  for  us  the  embodiment  of  all  the  lasting  hu- 
lan  values.    It  is  here  that  life  finds  itself  anew,  and 


finds  the  point  of  view  which  makes  the  world  new. 
First  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  life's  deeper  satisfac- 
tion are  all  who  achieve  this  victory  of  self  over  self, 
which  is  life's  most  profound  experience. 

Need  I  mention  the  rarity  of  this  point  of  view. 
To  dwell  upon  that  side  endangers  one's  optimism. 
"Bread  and  the  Circus,"  said  a  friend  in  a  recent  let- 
ter, "has  been  the  aim  of  most  Americans."  Bread, 
and  yet  more  bread,  as  if  in  preparation  for  some 
great  famine  that  might  come  in  their  day  or  that 
of  the  children,  has  not  this  been  the  consuming  flame, 
the  desire  that  consumed  all  other  desires?  But  relief 
from  this  there  had  to  be,  and  this  has  been  sought 
in  the  circus.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  sordid  side — 
the  political  corruption,  the  prostitution  of- the  schools 
to  the  cupidity  of  crafty  politicians,  the  shameful 
ways  in  which  men  and  women  have  sought  relief 
from  a  life  which  they  found  imsatisfying.  There 
is  a  brighter  side,  of  course.  Though  the  way  of  life 
be  narrow  there  is  a  way,  and  there  are  some  in  every 
land  who  find  it.  This  number  we  believe  is  increas- 
ing encouragingly.  But  still  there  is  significance  in 
the  fact  that  Tagore,  the  great  Indian  philosopher  and 
poet,  returned  home  with  a  sigh  of  relief  at  getting 
out  of  the  materialistic  atmosphere  of  our  western 
civilization.  There  is  point  and  serious  significance 
in  the  saying  of  Bergson  a  few  years  ago  that  our 
civilization  was  "empty  at  the  center."  The  external 
glitter  lacked  soul — life.  Nietzsche,  so  often  misun- 
derstood, saw  the  truth  and  unceasingly  and  with 
great  originality  called  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Germany  to  their  lack  of  the  soul-quality  which  makes 
for.  great  intellectuality  and  creative  power.  He  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  "scholars"  with  beer-soaked 
minds,  but  not  intellectual  men,  he  said.  This  required 
soul,  great  devotion,  self  giving,  and  this  German 
universities  lacked.  "Treitschke,"  he  said,  writes  his- 
tory with  an  eye  to  the  court,  "and  yet  Treitschke  is 
not  ashamed."  The  self-regarding,  the  materialistic 
motive,  was  the  worm  that  cut  the  root  of  German 
scholarship,  and  caused  the  flower  that  bloomed  in 
the  day  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  to  fade  so  quickly. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  materialists  have  had  their 
way  with  us  for  two  generations.  They  have  declared 
that  what  the  prophets  have  seen  was  not  there.  They 
have  all  but  convinced  us  that  bread  and  the  circus 
are  the  ends  of  life,  and  that  physical  forces  are  the 
means  for  their  achievement.  The  self-regarding  mo- 
tive has  been  proclaimed  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
life.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  was  a  great 
lie,  as  we  pay  the  penalty  for  our  faithlessness.  The 
blind  and  their  leaders  are  falling  into  the  ditch. 

The  self-regarding  motive  is  inadequate.  Shame- 
ful amusements  and  senseless  extravagances  are  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  that  men  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
bread  alone.  Divorces  and  the  accepted  fact  of  do- 
mestic unfaithfulness  bear  witness  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  self -regarding  motive  to  the  establishment  of 
a  stable  and  happy  home.  So  built  the  home  is  a 
house  upon  the  sand.  Self-giving  is  its  fundamental 
law.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  but  symptoms  of  the 
disease  coming  to  the  surface  in  our  industrial  life. 
Self -regarding  motives  are  unequal  to  the  task  indus- 
try imposes  upon  them.-  They  cannot  bear  the  weight 
of  the  great  superstructure.  Churches  have  been  es- 
tablished at  the  demand  of  denominational  self-re- 
garding interests,  but  the  breakdown  of  the  old  heaven 
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and  hell  dogma  has  brought  a  revelation  of  the  weak- 
ness of  this  sort  of  religious  organization.  The  day 
of  the  sectarian  church  is  all  but  done.  And  what 
shall  I  say  of  nationalism?.  Our  assumption  has  been 
that  national  self-interest  was  to  be  accepted  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  national  conduct.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  individual  faith  of  the  men  who  have 
guided  the  affairs  of  the  great  nations  they  have 
obeyed  this  political  creed ;  with  a  few  illustrious  ex- 
ceptions. "Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing" is  the  inscription  current  events  are  writing  in 
letters  of  blood  across  the  face  of  this  creed.  Assyria 
sought  in  Israel  opportunity  to  "lord  it  over,"  to  com- 
pel to  serve,  and  the  same  Gentile  point  of  view  has 
operated  in  national  politics  to  this  day. 

"But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you."  It  shall  not 
be  so  with  any  social  organization  that  will  stand  the 
test.  The  one  great  hopeful  fact  in  the  world  today 
is  the  growing  recognition  of  this  truth.  The  motive 
to  enslave  others  must  be  hidden  from  the  light  of 
day,  for  the  best  conscience  of  all  nations  condemns 
it.  All  rulers  feel  compelled  to  disclaim  such  purpose. 
Tliey  must  to  hold  the  support  of  their  people.  This, 
indeed,  gives  hope,  that  in  these  dark  days  we  shall 
come  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this 
truth  that  we  shall  compel  its  recognition  in  interna- 
tional organization.  A  little  while  ago  the  leaders 
in  the  field  of  industry  trusted  in  force  to  keep  down 
disturbance.  Experience  has  taught  them  better. 
During  the  garment  workers'  strike  in  this  city  a  few 
months  ago,  a  leading  firm  sought  the  service  of  uni- 
versity professor  as  adjuster  of  all  disputes.  To  him 
any  man  w-ho  felt  he  had  been  wrongly  treated  might 
appeal  with  assurance  of  a  fair  hearing  and  just  treat- 
ment. Since  then  there  has  been  no  more  trouble, 
^  and  another  firm,  learning  from  the  success  of  its 
competitor,  has  secured  the  service  of  another  man 
trained  in  the  point  of  view  represented  by  Jesus  in 
our  text,  and  a  similar  success  in  eliminating  strife 
has  followed.  Yesterday  the  wise  men  were  saying 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  wreck  our 
whole  social  structure  if  practically  applied ;  and  that 
it  must  therefore  be  reserved  for  Sunday  sermons  and 
anthems.  But  in  bitter  experience  we  have  learned 
the  error  of  this  notion,  and  are  ready,  let  us  hope, 
to  take  seriously  the  teaching  of  brotherhood  and 
righteousness.  "It  shall  not  be  so  among  you"  are 
words  that  challenge  the  attention  of  the  prophetic 
minds  of  men  of  affairs  who  are  trying,  and  slowly 
succeeding  in  organization  of  life  upon  that  principle. 

Perhaps  the  church  will  see  in  this  her  opportunity. 
She  should  have  a  new  corffidence  in  her  mission  as 
the  proclaimer  of  this  principle  upon  which  life  must 
be  organized.  She  may  be  sure  that  individual  men 
cannot  find  life  apart  from  the  devotion  to  the  whole 
of  life  which  her  faith  requires.  She  has  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity,  or  will  have  when  there  is  time 
for  reflection,  to  convince  men  by  use  of  recent  facts 
of  experience  of  the  essential  and  fundamental  im- 
portance of  her  gospel  of  love.  But  to  do  this  her 
members  must  first  of  all  come  to  that  point  of  view 
themselves.  They  must  be  willing  to  drink  the  cup 
of  suffering,  and  be  consumed  with  the  passion  for 
service.  Her  preachers  must  be  more  than  priests 
who  lead  in  ritual  ministering  to  the  status  quo  of  so- 
ciety. They  must  be  prophets  of  the  new  day.  The 
prophet's  task  is  to  get  people  to  like  what  they  do 


not  like.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  is  stoned.  But 
it  is  on  this  account  also  that  later  generations  having 
come  to  like  what  the  prophet  tried  to  get  his  contem- 
poraries to  like,  build  monuments  to  the  prophets. 
The  churches'  preachers  must  be  prophets.  If  they 
fail  through  self-regarding  motive  men  will  have 
none  of  them.  Failing  to  serve  even  at  the  cost  of 
life  they  will  perish  and  the  churches  which  tolerate 
them  will  likewise  perish.  The  church  has  her  great 
opportunity  to  call  men  to  repentance,  that  is  to  the 
recognition  of  a  new  point  of  view,  and  to  the  task 
of  building  a  world  in  which  the  chief  place  shall  be 
given  to  him  who  is  first  in  human,  and  the  way  is 
made  even  harder  for  him  who  seeks  to  lord  it  over 
others;  a  world  in  which  instead  of  fear  we  shall  see 
trust,  where  strife  will  give  way  to  love;  competition 
to  co-operation,  and  where  men  shall  find  the  way 
to  distinction,  the  way  of  loving  and  self-sacrificing 
service.  Such  a  world  will  come,  and  all  the  more 
quickly,  because  all  men  see  the  ruin  of  that  builtjl 
upon  the  other.  To  live  and  to  help  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  goal  of  humanity  is  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  any  suffering  we  may  endure,  sufficient  re- 
ward for  toil  and  heartache. 


HOLLYHOCKS 

I  love  and  admire  the  spicy  clove  pinks 

That  border  my  old  fashioned  garden  walks; 

The  dear  Johnny-jump-ups  I  greet  vv^ith  delight, 
But  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  hollyhocks ! 

Tall  and  stately  they  stand  by  the  wall 
Like  staid  little  maids,  but  I'm  hoping  yet 

Some  moonlight  evening  to  catch  them  all. 
Stepping  out  on  the  lawn  in  a  minuet. 

Clad  in  their  dresses  of  red,  pink  and  white, — 
All  over  the  world  no  daintier  frocks —  ' 

Prim  little  maidens,  they  seem  to  me 
So  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  hollyhocks  I 
July,  1917.  Althea  A.  Ogden. 


WAS  IT  FOR  THIS?  i 

Was  it  for  this  I  loved  the  world  and  saved  it.  | 

Redeemed  and  sanctified  it  by  my  kiss,  |l 

Silenced  the  cry  of  anguish,  pain  and  sorrow, —  I 

Was  ft  for  this?  H 

That  men  should  rend  and  soil,  and  break  each  other,  y 

Devise  new  tortures,  finding  therein  bliss,  I 

Destroy  and  ravage,  burn  and  steal  and  slaughter, —  I 

Was  it  for  this?  I 

My  hand  wrought  healing,  and  my  voice  brought  comfort:! 

The  fire  from  heaven  my  will  would  not  commands  ■ 
And  yet  men  slay,  and  slaying,  call  upon  me 

In  every  land. 

O  men,  forsake  the  hatred  and  the  slaughter  I 

My  hands  are  still  uplifted  in  pure  love; 
My  feet  were  nailed  in  agony  intenser 

Because  men  strove. 

Is  this  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  serving 

A  God  of  Love — a  Christ  compassionate? 
O  world,  acknowledge,  bowed  in  deep  contrition, 

Thou  hast  received  me  not. 
The  Venturer  (London).  — B.  B.  Hoysted. 
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.^he  Attitude  of  the  Conscientious  Objector 

By  C.  A.  Sorensen,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

■ddress  Delivered  at  Chicago,  July  7,  1917,  Before  Second 
National  Conference  on  Democracy  and 
Terms  of  Peace. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  first  conscientious  ob- 
ictor.  When  he  said,  "Peter,  put  up  thy  sword," 
great  principle  was  born.  The  Nazarene  lost  his  life 
lit  the  idea  persisted,  and  ever  since  there  have  been 
len  and  women  who  believe  more  in  brains  than 
ittleships,  and  more  in  souls  than  soldiers. 

The  conscientious  objector  is  a  fundamental  demo- 
■at  who  cannot  at  any  time  or  under  any  circum- 
ances  take  part  in  war.  In  times  of  peace  there  are 
lillions  who  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  war, 
it  the  so-called  conscientious  objectors  are  the  few 
ho  do  not  suspend  their  beliefs  because  of  a  change 
:  policy  on  the  part  of  the  administration  in  power, 
hese  men  and  women  lack  elasticity  of  conscience, 
id  have  not  the  happy  power  of  adjusting  themselves 

conformity  to  prevailing  public  opinion  at  any  given 
ne. 

The  gist  of  their  philosophy  is  that  free  souls  can- 
)t  destroy  human  life.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
■e  convinced  that  killing  a  human  being  is  murder, 
'en  though  the  knife  is  wiped  on  khaki  cloth.  They 
nnot  conceive  of  righteous  wars  any  more  than  of 
^hteous  burglary,  righteous  arson,  righteous  rape, 
^hteous  murder.  War  to  them  makes  a  "scrap  of 
.per"  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Understand  clearly  that  the  conscientious  objector 
is  no  feeling  of  ill-will  or  antagonism  toward  the 
ivernment.  He  will  do  nothing  to  hinder  an  effi- 
;nt  prosecution  of  the  war.  His  deepest  sympathy 
les  out  to  the  President  in  his  attempt  to  crush 
-ussianism  in  Europe.  He  is  happy  that  Newton 
iker,  a  democrat,  is  at  the  head  of  the  War  De- 
rtment.  His  love  goes  out  to  the  thousands  of 
tnerican  boys  who  cross  the  Atlantic  to  die  if  need 

for  what  to  them  is  a  great  ideal. 
He  is  not  a  carping  critic.  He  will  not  oppose  war 
jasures  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  creating  trouble 
r  those  in  power  who,  it  may  be,  did  not  accept  his 
;ws  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  settling  international 
ievances.  He  recognizes  that  as  a  whole  the  thou- 
nds  who  believe  in  this  war  are  high-minded,  hon- 
t  and  sincere.  He  will  fight  all  attempts  to  Prus- 
tnize  America  and  he  will  not  permit  American 
■ussians  to  ride  into  power  on  the  war  storm.  He 
11  refuse  to  be  silenced,  and  every  ounce  of  his 
ergy  will  be  spent  if  need  be  to  keep  alive  the  fires 

liberty  and  democracy  in  his  native  land.  But  in 
ing  so  there  will  be  no  hatred,  no  grumbling,  only 
lumble  but  resolute  determination  to  spare  his  coun- 
r  from  her  internal  enemies. 

Those  who  oppose  war  for  conscience's  sake  must 
How  a  painful  and  lonely  path.   In  the  very  nature 

things  governments  cannot  show  sympathetic  con- 
leration  for  those  who  will  not  obey  its  mandate 

kill.  If  it  should  treat  with  deference  and  appre- 
Ltion  all  those  in  this  country  who  lack  enthusiasm 

kill,  there  would  be  no  army.  As  long  as  this 
untry  continues  to  lay  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar 

war,  conscientious  objectors  must  expect  to  be  re- 
ed and  hated  of  men,  honestly  by  some,  as  revenge 

others.    It  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  bear  epithets, 


especially  when  uttered  by  persons  whose  allegiance 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  began  and  will  end  with 
this  war.  But  when  war  stalks  in  at  the  door,  toler- 
ation flies  out  of  the  window. 

In  loneliness  of  soul  the  conscientious  objector  must 
plod  his  way  through  the  weary  months  of  war.  His 
will  be  the  feeling  of  one  shoved  aside,  of  being  an 
outcast,  of  being  one  who  is  not  wanted  in  his  own 
country,  of  being  pointed  out  as  a  leper.  Only  an 
imperishable  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  ideal 
will  sustain  him. 

This  conflict  between  the  practice  of  the  state  and 
the  ideals  of  the  individual  must  perhaps  always  go 
on.  Ever  since  organized  nations  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, the  standards  of  the  prophets,  the  ideals  of  the 
teachers  and  priests,  the  dreams  of  the  young  men  and 
women,  have  outstripped  the  practices  of  statesman- 
ship. 

Why  is  it  that  the  conscientious  objector  will  not 
shed  human  blood?  Is  it  Christian  superstition?  No! 
(Personally  I  am  not  a  Christian.)  He  simply  dares 
to  rely  on  the  dynamic  power  of  love  to  create  order 
and  justice  on  earth.  He  believes  in  the  power  of 
the  human  soul  to  achieve  its  boldest  dreams  through 
spiritual  means. 

After  all  it  is  rather  hard  to  understand  why  indi- 
vidual morality  does  not  apply  to  international  rela- 
tions. Wasn't  Franklin  right  when  he  said  there 
never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace? 

The  English  soldiers  have  a  little  ditty  which  I  am 
sure  some  about-to-be  conscientious  objector  wrote. 
It  follows: 

Damn  the  Kaiser,  Damn  the  Huns, 
Damn  the  man  who  invented  guns, 
Damn  the  army,  Damn  the  war! 
O  wot  bloody  fools  we  are ! 

Not  _  elegant,  I  admit,  but  eloquent.  And  these 
Tommies  have  much  support.  It  was  their  great 
statesman,  Disraeli,  who  said: 

War  is  never  a  solution,  it  is  an  aggravation. 

You  will  remember  that  our  own  John  Hay,  so  long 
Secretary  of  State,  said: 

War  is  the  most  futile  and  ferocious  of  human  follies. 

If  the  spirit  of  democracy  were  with  us  in  human 
form  this  morning,  would  she  command  us  for  her 
sake  to  hate,  curse  and  kill  half-starved  German  boys? 
Would  she  smile  on  the  men  who  in  her  name  are 
planning  to  shell  cities,  starve  civilians,  blow  the  flesh 
of  men  to  bits,  and  plunge  bayonets  and  knives  into 
human  stomachs?  May  it  not  be  that  on  the  contrary 
she  would  cry,  "You  are  stabbing  me!"  Would  not 
her  attitude  be  one  of  sorrow  and  respect?  Sorrow 
for  those  who  suflfer  ignorantly  and  needlessly  for 
her  sake;  respect  for  those  who,  though  they  stab 
her,  do  it  honestly  and  in  the  name  of  a  great  ideal. 
Would  she  not  say,  "Friends,  my  kingdom  is  ad- 
vanced, not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  weapons  of 
the  spirit." 

What  finally  shall  be  the  course  of  the  conscientious 
objector?  He  cannot  directly  or  indirectly  take  part 
in  the  war.  To  do  so  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
integrity  of  his  soul.  His  stand  there  must  be  abso- 
lute and  unequivocal.    What  can  he  do? 

There  is  room  in  America  for  the  pacifist  and  the 
soldier.  Although  they  disagree  as  to  means,  both 
want  democracy,  both  want  human  brotherhood,  both 
want  a  new  and  greater  America.   Therefore,  let  each, 
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tolerant  of  the  other,  in  his  own  wav  work  for  the 
common  ideals. 

The  enemies  of  America  are  not  all  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  German  Empire.  There  are  finan- 
cial Hohenzollerns  in  the  United  States.  Industrial 
democracy  is  not  yet  visible.  In  most  of  the  states 
one-half  of  the  adult  population  is  denied  the  ballot. 
Race  hatred  abounds.'  Poverty  stalks  abroad  in  the 
land.    The  poor  grow  poorer  and  the  rich  richer. 

These  are  problems  which  no  machine  gun  or  sub- 
marine can  splve,  and  these  are  the  real  problems 
which  must  be  solved  if  democracy  is  to  live.  Let 
those  who  cannot  fight  in  France  fight  the  battles  of 
freedom  at  home.  The  glory  will  not  be  as  great, 
the  results  will  be  greater. 

It  is  a  hard  road  I  have  mapped  out.  The  consci- 
entious objectors  must  be  prepared  to  lose  position, 
friends  and  the  good  will  of  their  community. 

But  the  reward  is  great.  By  keeping  aloft  the 
torch  of  a  great  truth  the  time  will  swiftly  come  when 
man  shall  not  kill  his  own  kind  and  the  world  shall 
in  truth  be  "safe  for  democracy." 

The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 
Life's  final  star  is  brotherhood: 
*    *    *  ♦ 

Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men 

Star-led  to  build  the  world  again, 

To  this  event  the  mighty  ages  ran, 

Make  way  for  brotherhood,  make  way  for  man ! 

— Edwin  Markham. 


Catherine  Breshkovsky,  the  Little  Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution 


fNo  one  who  attended  the  great  meeting  held  several  years 
ago  in  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago  will  forget  the  elevation 
of  feeling,  the  clarification  of  judgment  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  spirit  when  the  above  named  Russian  refugee,  one 
who  for  a  while  had  escaped  Siberian  exile,  came  to  the  plat- 
form to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  simple  story  that  was  told 
largely  by  others. 

Her  persecutors  followed  her.  There  were  further  years 
of  confinement  and  personal  danger  waiting  her  into  which 
story  the  brave  Samuel  J.  Barrows  and  his  wife  wove  an 
American  strand.  Now  after  all  these  thirty  years  the  little 
Grandmother  is  home  again  to  lead  the  forces  of  democracy. 
The  W Oman  Citizen  reports  the  following  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  before  a  big  meeting  at  Moscow  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  to  Promote  Equal  Rights  for 
Women.  The  ovation  there  given  her  should  call  for  a 
world  ovation  for  cheap  and  coarse  are  the  triumphs  of  the 
battlefield  compared  to  the  conquering  advance  of  this  simple 
woman  ununiformed,  unhelmeted,  without  epaulets  or  sword. 
— Editor.] 

"You  have  received  me  as  a  heroine.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  have  never  heard  of  anything  heroic  done 
by  me,  unless  it  be  that  all  my  life  I  have  held  my 
post  like  a  faithful  soldier  and  have  done  my  work 
quietly.  At  that,  I  could  not  do  it  all  the  time.  Thirty- 
three  years  of  prison  and  of  Siberia  kept  me  prac- 
tically idle;  only  eleven  years  of  'underground  Hfe' 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  active  work 
as  my  heart  dictated.  And  that  was  not  heroic  work  ; 
it  was  ordinary,  everyday  work,  yet  the  kind  of  work 
the  people  need. 

"There  is  no  need  of  heroic  deeds.  Unfortunately, 
many  inactive  persons  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  something  wonderful,  heroic — that  one  is  either  to 
sit  in  passive  idleness,  or  else  to  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  mountain  and  there  perform  an  act  of  such 


extraordinary  heroism  as  would  reverberate  through 
out  the  world.  In  consequence,  these  people  sit  idl 
at  home  and  do  nothing. 

"To  be  sure,  there  are  certain  times  and  certai 
emergencies  that  demand  and  produce  great  talent; 
prodigious  powers  of  mind  and  action,  heroic  deed; 
But  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  grea 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  ordinary  times — ordinar} 
not  heroic,  work  that  has  to  be  done,  that  is  of  grea 
importance  and  is  much  needed. 

"My  greatest  treasure  is  my  infinite  love  for  th 
people.  Many  of  those  who  worked  and  suflfered  wit 
me  shared  that  treasure.  Only  I  have  been  more  fortu 
nate  in  that  ,  I  happened  to  have  a  stronger  constitu 
tion  and  survived,  while  the  others  succumbed.  W 
all  aimed  at  bringing  light  and  freedom  to  the  people 
Now  it  is  the  duty  of  the  survivors  to  work  harde 
for  the  realization  of  that  aim. 

"It  is  my  desire  now  to  organize  a  great  publishin 
house  for  the  purpose  of  producing  and  circulatin 
among  the  plain  people  the  sort  of  literature  the 
need — the  books  to  be  written  in  the  simplest  language 
so  that  anyone  can  understand.  It  is  likewise  neces 
pary_  to  organize  a  corps  of  young  people  to  engag 
in  disseminating  the  literature  throughout  the  lengt 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Within  a  few  days  I  sha 
begin  to  work  along  these  lines.  I  may,  perhaps,  b 
granted  the  use  of  a  railroad  car — I  have  no  home-L 
and  travel  from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other,  tp 
meet  and  speak  to  those  who  need  our  word  an 
deed." 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A  Typical  Letter 

Perhaps  the  publication  of  the  following  letter  wi 
be  forgiven  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  few  of  ou 
readers  have  tried  to  save  us  from  our  madness 
is  simple  truth  to  say  that  this  Nebraska  sister  repre 
sents  a  much  larger  constituency  in  our  correspond 
ence  than  the  ministerial  reader  represents,  wh 
writes :  "Unity  ought  to  be  carrying  a  very  diflPeren 
message  from  which  it  is  promulgating  weekly."  Per 
haps  we  might  retort  that  if  the  pulpits  of  the  Ian- 
could  have  seen  their  way  to  emphasize  the  brother 
hood  they  profess  and  the  Christianity  they  claim,  th 
twentieth  might  not  have  been  added  to  the  gruesomJi 
centuries  that  have  failed  to  Christianize  the  terri| 
tory  it  claims  as  Christian : 

Editor  Unity  : 

Thanks  to  your  kindness  I  have  received  your  paper  fc 
some  time.  It  has  inspired  me  to  keep  on  having  faith  i 
humanity,  though  to  me  in  these  years  of  carnage  and  greec 
humanity  has  been  as  putty  in  the  monster  hand  of  sonn 
Satanic  spirit. 

I  have  been  trying  to  collect— /ro>«  myself— %2  for  som: 
time  for  this  splendid  paper.  It  is  worth  $2,  but  my  husban 
being  a  wage  earner  and  myself  not  even  that,  I  find  it  har 
to  place  any  funds  other  than  those  for  the  running  expense 
of  the  home. 

Your  impressions  and  expressions  concerning  this  wai 
have  all  been  heartily  supported  by  both  my  husband  an 
myself. 

Find  enclosed  $2  and  a  "God  bless  you"  for  all  you  ar 
doing  for  America  and  for  humanity. 

Sincerely, 

July  24,  1917.   
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The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Emerson 

eing  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

XXVII. 

rhe  Amelioration  of  Dogma ;  The  New 
Orthodoxy 

Bishop  Colenso,  1814-1883 

F.  W.  Robertson,  1816-1853 

Horace  Bushnell,  1802-1876 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  1813-1887 

Phillips  Brooks,  1835-1893 

/  honor  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  but  I  revere 
e  truth  above  all. — Colenso. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  enlargement  of 
bristianity  along  the  lines  of  social  justice  and  eco- 
)mic  equality.  Today  we  will  consider  the  enlarge- 
ent  of  Protestantism  from  the  inside,  for  want  of 
better  name,  we  will  call  it  the  New  Ortho- 
)xy.  We  are  still  trying  to  find  the  forces  that 
oaden,  soften  and  make  more  ethical  the  religious 
"e  of  the  world.  In  line  with  our  method  whereby 
e  take  strides  across  generations  picking  up  a  man 
;re  and  there,  we  will  glance  at  the  lives  and  influ- 
ice  of  five  men :  Bishop  Colenso,  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Grace  Bushnell,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Phillips 
rooks. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  people  that  it  is  harder 
T  the  avowed  Liberal  to  be  just  to  than  the  liberal 
thodox,  the  man  who  stays  inside  of  creeds  and 
nvictions  which  obviously  he  has  outgrown,  or  else 
IS  succeeded  in  interpreting  in  his  own  way  to  give 
cm  to  conscience.  Many  of  the  so-called  orthodox 
ilpits  are  today  filled  by  men  who  delight  in  the 
)ctrine  of  evolution,  who  have  long  since  laid  aside 
imperative  the  doctrine  of  a  commercial  atonement, 
id  who  do  not  lie  awake  nights  in  fear  lest  their 
;ighbors  be  lost  forever  more  in  hell.  These  men 
ive  studied  the  books  on  biblical  research,  have  them 
1  their  shelves  and  are  familiar  with  their  contents. 
We  want  to  understand  such  men  and  to  appreciate 
em  and  at  the  outset  will  admit  that  they  are  honest 
en,  men  of  tremendous  influence  and  that  they  have 
complished  a  good  deal. 

Colenso's  is  the  most  interesting  and  charming  story 
the  list.  His  father  was  a  mineral  agent  in  Corn- 
all;  his  mother  a  woman  "beautiful  in  mind  and 
Tson,"  died  when  John  William  was  about  fifteen, 
iving  behind  her  a  beautiful,  tender  memory.  Pov- 
ty  came  to  the  family  through  the  flooding  of  the 
ines  in  which  Mr.  Colenso's  money  was  invested, 
aking  it  necessary  for  John  to  fight  his  own  battles, 
e  first  went  to  Harrow  and  by  tutoring  earned  his 
ay  through  Cambridge.  Before  graduating  he  had 
ritten  a  text  book  on  mathematics  which  proved  a 


great  success.  He  was  profoundly  interested  in  re- 
ligion on  the  practical  side.  His  mother  had  been  an 
Independent,  a  Congregationalist,  but  somehow  John 
thought  that  the  Episcopal  Church  was  broader  than 
his  mother's  independency.  He  married  in  1846  and 
after  teaching  and  preaching  for  some  years  the  op- 
portunity came  for  which  he  had  longed,  to  do  mis- 
sionary work  in  Africa,  and  he  was  offered  the  bish- 
opric of  Natal.  In  the  Zulus  he  found  a  people  of 
splendid  physique,  fine  intelligence,  high  character  and 
integrity  of  conduct.  English  bankers  and  commercial 
men  would  fasten  around  those  native  Zulus  belts  con- 
taining uncounted  gold,  start  them  ofif  over  the  hills, 
across  mountains,  to  swim  rivers  and  avoid  wild 
beasts,  in  perfect  confidence  that  they  would  carry  out 
their  commission. 

In  a  simpler  and  less  scholastic  way  he  did  there 
what  Sir  William  Jones  did  in  India.  He  found  that 
in  order  to  administer  the  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  he  must  know  the  law  of  both  sides,  so  he 
studied  the  language  and  habit  of  thought  of  the  na- 
tives and  learned  to  talk  Zulu.  His  next  efifort  was 
to  put  the  English  Bible  into  Zulu.  With  the  help  of 
his  disciples  he  invented  an  alphabet  and  made  a  lit- 
erary language  out  of  the  Zulu  dialect.  A  printing 
shop  was  his  next  achievement,  in  which  he  taught  his 
natives  how  to  set  type,  not  only  growing  a  language 
but  growing  real  Christian  thought  and  spirit. 

His  ■  first  heresy  trouble  came  in  connection  with 
his  attempt  to  teach  the  natives  about  God.  The  name 
in  their  traditions  and  mother  lore  for  ultimate  sanc- 
tity and  supreme  reality  he  found  to  be  unKulun- 
Kulu,  which  he  adopted.  This  shocked  the  other  mis- 
sionaries, who  accused  him  of  not  givmg  a  new  re- 
ligion but  simply  strengthening  the  native  supersti- 
tion. The  next  difficulty  came  in  telling  the  story  of 
the  Deluge,  when  a  half  Christianized  pagan  ques- 
tioned, "Did  it  really  happen  that  way?  How  did  they 
have  room?  How  were  the  animals  fed?"  Further  along 
in  the  teaching,  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  sol- 
diers occupying  the  Holy  Land  troubled  the  same  in- 
telligent pupil.  Colenso  for  his  own  mental  peace 
began  to  work  on  the  mathematics  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  shortly  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  long  enough 
to  print  in  English  his  book  on  the  Pentateuch,  his 
first  gun  of  the  "Higher  Criticism,"  now  a  common- 
place. During  his  absence  he  was  read  out  of  the 
church,  his  heresy  reported  to  England  and  his  house 
and  property  taken  possession  of  by  the  neighboring 
Bishop.  The  letters  received  by  Colenso  from  his 
native  friends  are  full  of  unconscious  simplicity,  quite 
apostolic  and  tender.  They  are  printed  in  "The  Story 
of  Bishop  Colenso,"  written  by  Florence  Gregg  and 
published  by  the  Sunday  School  Association  of  Lon- 
don. The  story  is  a  charming  and  successful  attempt 
to  give  to  children  a  taste  of  the  real  wealth  of  liter- 
ature and  of  history. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  Church  of  England 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  Colenso,  but  he  was  in- 
vited by  Dean  Stanley  to  occupy  his  pulpit  at  West- 
minster, which  honor  he  declined  to  avoid  involving 
his  friend  in  theological  complications,  and  at  Har- 
row on  speech  day  the  boys  gave  him  a  double  set  of 
cheers.  He  returned  to  Africa  in  1874  and  in  1883 
died  among  the  people  he  loved  so  well. 

We  have  three  volumes  of  the  "Life,  Letters  and 
Sermons"  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson.  Robertson 
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was  a  man  of  military  ancestry,  ambitions  and  atti- 
tude, in  fact  prepared  himself  for  a  military  career, 
but  always  with  the  purpose  of  rendering  Christian 
service.  As  he  studied  his  deeper  nature  asserted 
itself  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  spiritual  expo- 
nents of  the  Episcopal  Church  then  in  England.  He 
had  a  great  breadth  of  sympathy  and  led  spiritually 
along  the  lines  that  Colenso  led  critically.  His  story 
is  that  of  a  beautiful,  sensitive,  noble  teacher  who  died 
young,  but  not  until  he  had  made,  as  a  pioneer  of  the 
new  theology,  a  great  contribution  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  England. 

Horace  Bushnell  was  born  in  Connecticut,  where 
his  father  was  a  wool  carder  and  farmer.  Horace 
taught  school,  scratched  through  college,  had  a  splen- 
did mind  and  early  found  himself  engaged  in  a  min- 
istry that  was  very  non-Calvinistic,  but  so  full  of 
splendid  power  that  he  became  easily  the  leader  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  New  England.  He 
traveled  much  on  account  of  ill  health  and  in  Cali- 
fornia married  a  second  time  into  a  railroad  company. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  fathered  many  civic  projects. 
His  biographer  says  of  him  that  if  he  had  a  passion 
outside  of  theology  it  was  for  good  roads.  His  work 
on  "Christian  Nurture"  affected  American  orthodoxy 
tremendously.  Christianity  was  not  something  to  be 
taken  on  but  was  a  growtfr,  a  development,  which 
should  begin  at  the  cradle  and  is  unfinished  at  the 
grave.  It  was  a  big  rebellious  thought  in  orthdoxy, 
but  Bushnell  stayed  in  the  inside  and  perhaps  saw 
something  beyond  that  which  the  Unitarians  saw. 

More  dramatic,  not  so  solid  or  so  permanent  in 
influence,  nor  so  enlarging  in  message,  was  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  The  story  that  survives  has  a  civic 
turn  more  than  a  theological.  He  threw  himself 
vehemently  into  the  anti-slavery  movement.  On  one 
occasion  he  asked  his  congregation  to  buy  a  slave  girl. 
Rose  Terry  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed 
it  in  the  collection  basket.  Beecher  took  it  and  placed 
it  on  the  finger  of  the  girl,  saying,  "This  ring  symbol- 
izes your  freedom  and  with  it  I  name  you  Rose  Ward." 
On  another  occasion  he  threw  a  lot  of  chains  bought 
in  a  slave  market  on  the  platform  and  stamped  on 
them.  He  was  full  of  dramatic  power  and  in  him 
American  oratory  reached  its  maximum.  At  the  time 
when  the  sympathies  of  the  English  people  were  with 
the  South,  Beecher  crossed  the  sea  and  was  induced 
to  make  some  pubHc  addresses.  In  Manchester  he 
was  greeted  by  a  howling  mob,  a  systematic  disturb- 
ance was  created  and  Beecher  stood  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  before  he  could  speak.  But  when  he 
did  he  turned  the  tide  of  English  sentiment.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  Liverpool,  and  he  probably 
saved  England  from  the  disgrace  of  siding  with  the 
South  in  its  rebellion.  Of  course  in  Manchester 
the  starvation  argument  was  at  its  maximum.  The 
Confederacy  could  have  furnished  all  the  cotton 
needed  in  England  if  she  would  break  the  blockade. 
They  had  so  much  cotton  that  a  detachment  of  ar- 
tillery crossed  the  Mississippi  on  a  cotton  bridge. 
Fires  were  built  with  cotton.  There  has  been  no 
higher  heroism  in  our  time  than  the  heroism  of  the 
starving  mill  operatives  in  England  who  were  willing 
to  starve  that  the  slaves  might  be  free.  Beecher  was 
in  some  measure  orthodox,  but  his  theology  was  more 
emotional  than  scientific. 


Edwin  D.  Mead  once  said :  "Phillips  Brooks  is  nc 
only  the  greatest  preacher  in  America,  he  is  perhap 
the  greatest  preacher  in  the  world."  Phillips  Brool 
was  a  great  big  Boston  giant,  six  feet  four  inch( 
and  sound  every  inch  of  him.  Episcopalian  by  birt 
he  came  to  be  an  Episcopalian  Bishop  by  grace  rathe 
than  theology.  There  was  some  opposition  amon 
the  formalists;  he  had  preached  in  a  Congregation; 
pulpit  and  welcomed  a  Unitarian  preacher  into  h 
church;  but  you  could  not  keep  a  man  like  th: 
down.  He  probably  had  more  preaching  power  an 
oyer  a  wider  range  than  any  man  in  America.  H 
did  not  have  the  intellect  of  Parker  nor  the  literar 
insight  of  Channing,  but  something  else.  Arthi 
Brooks  says  of  him: 

God  the  Father  loving  all  men,  man  the  child  getting  ne; ; 
to  his  Father,  those  were  the  thoughts  that  formed  h  't 
being,  and  inspired  his  tongue,  and  crowned  with  glory  h  i 

life  and  death.  '! 

I 

When  Brooke  Hereford  asked  Bishop  Brooks  ho  |j 
he  could  say  the  Apostles  Creed,  he  replied,  "I  doni 
say  it,  I  sing  it."  He  sang  it  with  the  ages,  in  tlji 
great  chorus  of  history  and  of  worship.  He  wi  j 
more  poet  than  philosopher.  He  interpreted  religicil 
in  terms  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  head,  thereta 
changing  forms  and  formulas,  doctrines  and  creec : 
into  the  spiritual  accumulation  of  the  ages,  and  1 1 
staying  inside  the  church  injected  a  new  meaning  inl : 
the  Christian  faith  of  many.  At  the  same  time  it  . 
difficult  to  see  how  a  man  can  preserve  his  intellectu;  ] 
integrity  by  expounding  today.  He  needs  to  watc  i 
lest  there  be  an  element  of  insincerity  in  this  adapt;  ! 
tion  of  old  creeds  to  new  conceptions  of  religion.  i 

Perhaps  many  men  are  inside  the  church  becau,' 
the  Baptist,  Congregational  and  other  denominatioi  j 
are  poorly  equipped  with  heresy  hunting  machiner  I 


QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  are  Bishop  Colenso's  literary  contributions  i 
the  world?    Horace  Bushnell's?  i 

(2)  Tell  of  Bishop  Colenso's  ministry  to  the  Zulus.  ! 

(3)  What  were  Bushnell's  two  great  hobbies?  , 

(4)  Compare  the  theology  of  all  five  men.  1 

(5)  What,  apart  from  his  ministry,  was  Henry  Wa-  ■ 
Beecher's  contribution  to  his  country?  | 


NEED  A  LOT  OF  LOVING  I 

Folks  need  a  lot  bf  loving  in  the  morning,  •, 

The  day  is  all  before,  with  cares  beset  | 

The  cares  we  know,  and  those  that  give  no  warning;  i 

For  love  is  God's  own  antidote  for  fret.  | 

Folks  need  a  lot  of  loving  at  the  noontime —  ' 
In  the  battle  lull,  the  moment  snatched  from  strife —  I 

Halfway  between  the  waking  and  the  croon-time,  'i 

While  bickering  and  worriment  are  rife.  L 

Folks  hunger  so  for  loving  at  the  night  time,  f 

When  wearily  they  take  them  home  for  rest —  | 

At  slumber  song  and  turning  out  the  light  time —  ,^ 

Of  all  the  times  for  loving  that's  the  best!  M 

Folks  want  a  lot  of  loving  every  minute —  I 

The  sympathy  of  others  and  their  smile !  U 

Till  life's  end,  from  the  moment  they  begin  it,  9 
Folks  need  a  lot  of  loving  all  the  while. 

— Ladies'  Home  JournalA'i 
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THE  FIELD 

"  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion.  " 


ALL  FOR  A  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHRISTIAN  PACIFISTS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

October  1st  and  2d,  1917,  at  Long 
Beach. 

The  Conference  of  Christian  Pacifists 
CaHfornia  is  called  at  the  initiation 
many  Christian  ministers  and  lay- 
en,  who  notwithstanding  their  various 
ligious  and  political  beliefs,  are  united 
open  protest  against  the  militaristic 
terpretation  of  Christianity.  Grieved 
note  how  the  deep  silence  and  confu- 
3n  of  the  church  on  this  great  moral 
>ue.  is  often  broken  by  an  open  en- 
irsement  of  war,  they  desire  to  meet 
r  prayer  and  conference  in  open  con- 
ntion,  wholly  independent  of  denomi- 
.tional  or  political  control,  and  eager 
ily  to   seek   and   to   do   the  whole 
ill  of  God.  In  so  gathering  they  desire 
manifest  the  spirit  of  Christian  love 
ward  all  who  disagree  with  them,  and 
k  of  their  Christian  brethren  and  fel- 
wmen  that  kindly  tolerance  which  is 
e  grace  of  the  Church  of  Christ  upon 
rth. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in 
merica,  representing  eighteen  million 
iristian  Protestants,  in  its  May  mani- 
sto  declares:  "That  mind  (the  mind 
Christ),  we  do  not  all  interpret  alike, 
ith  sincere  conviction  some  of  us  be- 
ve  that  it  is  forbidden  the  disciple  of 
irist  to  engage  in  war  under  any  cir- 
mstance."    The  statement  goes  on  to 


say  that  those  holding  such  views  in  the 
church  are,  however,  in  the  minority. 
The  Conference  of  Christian  Pacifists 
in  California  seeks  to  faithfully  repre- 
sent that  minority.  As  a  protesting  mi- 
nority in  a  matter  of  Christian  consci- 
ence we  desire  to  prove  worthy  of  that 
respectful  consideration  to  which  the 
great  issue  of  our  dissent  entitles  us. 

While  our  bond  of  union  is  a  unanim- 
ity of  Christian  practice  and  not  of 
creed,  we  substantially  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  We  define  Christian  ethics  as  the 
practice  of  Christian  love  toward  all 
men. 

2.  We  aflSrm  that  for  all  Christians 
the  actual  and  commanding  exhibit  of 
such  ethics  is  to  be  sought  in  the  life 
and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  teaching,  life  and 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  afford  no  justifi- 
cation for  war,  but  constitute  a  supreme 
protest  against  its  sinful  tempers  and 
fruits,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  en- 
gage in  it,  and  feel  called  upon  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  a  program  of  Christian 
service  and  good-will  to  all  men. 

4.  We  declare  our  disbelief  in  non- 
resistance  as  commonly  interpreted,  and 
commit  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  en- 
deavoring to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

5.  Our  nation  has  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. We  as  Christians  are  eager  to 
make  democracy  safe  for  the  world  by 
Christianizing  it. 


6.  We  believe  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  church  to  preach  and  practice 
Christian  peace  and  good-will  during 
war-time;  and  we  fear  that  if  the 
church  "waits  until  the  war  is  over,"  she 
may  forfeit  her  right  to  speak  with  au- 
thority and  to  lead  the  world  toward 
Christian  practice. 

_  We  are  persuaded  that  these  convic- 
tions do  not  arise  from  any  arbitrary  or 
private  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but 
that  they  constitute  the  ethics  of  the 
New  Testament  itself,  enforced  by  the 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  our 
hearts,  and  confirmed  by  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  the  early  Christian 
Church. 

We  therefore  call  upon  all  who  are  in 
sympathy  or  substantial  agreement  with 
us  to  meet  in  conference  at  the  time 
and  place  named  above,  that  we  may 
bear  witness  to  our  Christian  faith  and 
practice. 

Organising  Committee. 

Rev.  Robert  Whitaker,  Chairman, 
Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Los  Gatos. 

Rev.  Floyd  Hardin,  Organizing  Sec- 
retary, Pastor  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Atwater. 

Rev.  Frederick  Conliffe,  Treasurer, 
Pastor  Bethany  Congregational  Church, 
Berkeley.  Address,  2225  College  Ave. 

Rev.  Francis  Watry,  Pastor  Unitarian 
Church,  Long  Beach. 

Rev.  Robert  Burdette  Whitaker,  Pas- 
tor Congregational  Church,  Porterville. 

Rev.  George  H.  Greenfield,  Pastor 
Congregational  Church,  Santa  Barbara. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Wells,  San  Jose. 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb,  Pastor  Unita- 
rian Church,  Stockton. 

Rev.  William  Short,  Unitarian  Min- 
ister, Palo  Alto. 

Septimus  Marten,  Society  of  Friends, 
Pasadena. 

Miss  Fannie  Bixby,  1800  East  Ocean 
Avenue,  Long  Beach. 

Ira  S.  Frame,  Friends  Church,  Pasa- 
dena. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cox,  San  Jose. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Burr,  Los  Gatos. 
Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Hardin,  Long  Beach. 
Everett    H.    Robison,    Editor  Ceres 
Courier,  Ceres. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  Rev.  Frederick  Conliffe,  2225 
College  Avenue,  Berkeley. 

Inquiries  and  requests  should  be  sent 
to  the  Organizing  Secretary,  Rev.  Floyd 
Hardin,  Atwater,  California. 


ONLY  A  WEED 


Alas,  I'm  not  a  flower. 

But  just  a  roadside  bloom. 
Without  the  radiant  dower 
Of  the  queen  of  June, — 
And  yet,  the  self-same  Power 
^    That  gave  the  rose  its  hue. 
Gave  me  my  happy  hour 
That  I  might  be  with  you. 

— Frederic  A.  Whiting. 
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BUD  AND  BLOSSOM 

^  ^  ■& 

Where  twilight  walked  her  ancient  way 

I  saw  the  gray  bud  of  the  day 

Unfold  into  a  sunset  rose 

That  made  a  spring  of  mountain  snows. 

Its  golden  petals  from  far  aisles 
Shed  drifting  beauty  o'er  the  miles, 
Till  all  the  wide  world  seemed  to  be 
A  fairyland  of  memory. 

As  one  whose  brooding  fancy  sees 

The  promise  of  the  centuries 

In  some  shy  flower,  so  I  found 

My  mountain  rose  with  fancy  crowned. 

In  life's  vast  garden,  Truth  is  still 

A  bud  with  mission  to  fulfil — 

To  be,  through  centuries  unfurled, 

A  rose  whose  beauty  lights  the  world  ! 

— Arthur  Wallace  Peach 
in  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  WOODS. 


luch  beautiful  things  in  the  heart  of  the  woods! 

Flowers  and  ferns,  and  the  soft  green  moss! 
luch  love  of  the  birds,  in  the  solitudes 

Where  the  swift  wings  glance,  and  the  treetops  toss; 
;paces  of  silence,  swept  with  song. 

Which  nobody  hears  but  the  God  above; 
paces  where  myriad  creatures  throng, 

Sunning  themselves  in  his  guarding  love. 

uch  safety  and  peace  in  the  heart  of  the  woods. 

Far  from  the  city's  dust  and  din, 
Vhere  passion  nor  hate  of  man  intrudes. 

Nor  fashion  nor  folly  has  entered  in. 
)eeper  than  hunter's  trail  hath  gone, 

Glimmers  the  tarn  where  the  wild  deer  drink; 
Lnd  fearless  and  free  comes  the  gentle  fawn 

To  look  at  herself  o'er  the  grassy  brink. 

— Margaret  E.  Songster. 


Eleanor  Scott  Sharpies  in  the  Friends'  Intelligencer 

or  August  18,  writes : 

When  we  have  destroyed  American  autocracy,  the  autoc- 
acy  of  our  own  financiers,  the  autocracy  of  our  ovi'n  laboring 
len,  the  autocracy  of  our  own  press,  the  autocracy  of  our 
wn  politicians,  the  autocracy  of  our  own  army,  the  autoc- 
acy  of  our  own  individual  souls — when  we  learn  so  much 
f  our  Master's  lesson  as  to  believe  our  brother  is  capable 
f  growing  and  changing,  of  sinning  and  repenting,  just  as 
/e  are,  then  the  other  autocracies  will  die  of  themselves, 
or  there  will  be  no  fear  and  no  hate  and  no  selfishness  for 
hem  to  feed  on.  We  are  ready  for  this  struggle.  We  are 
repared  now.  America  will  win.  Other  nations  have  made 
very  man  a  soldier.  America  has  made  every  man  and  every 
/Oman  and  every  child  a  thinker,  a  living  soul.  We  are  ready, 
"he  word  is  spoken.  Our  Master  says,  "Go  forward  in  my 
ame."  Fear  not  for  the  weakness  of  the  past ;  to  him  that 
3veth  much  is  much  forgiven. 


Patience  Worth's  Magazine  is  the  prententious  title 
if  a  new  monthly  which  first  appeared  in  August, 
/olume  I,  No.  I  is  before  us.  Patience  Worth  is  that 
veird  archaic  wraith  who  has  found  her  way  back 
imong  mortals  through  the  "Currans"  of  St.  Louis 
vho  lend  themselves  to  this  spook  who  makes  her 
;ommunications  through  the  Oitija  board.  Already 
he  has  written  a  story  and  delivered  numberless  mes- 
sages, and  now  this  antique  maiden,  whoin  nobody 
las  ever  seen  or  heard,  is  beginning  to  run  a  maga- 
zine which  claims  that  "never  before  has  there  been 
t  publication  devoted  to  the  interest  of  a  single  per- 
sonality and  that  personality  one  who  is  invisible  and 
ntangible."  Surely  it  is  strange  enough,  however  ex- 
)lained.  If  a  conscious  or  unconscious  fraud,  all  the 
iame  it  is  a  fascinating  fraud,  a  surprising  humbug 
f  that  it  is.  If  there  is  something  more  it  is  one  more 
lemonstration  on  the  top  of  countless  others  that 


"there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy." 


It  is  never  safe  to  allow  a  popular  minister  to  cross 
the  great  mountains,  either  east  or  west.  Dr.  Carl 
Patton,  the  worthy  successor  of  Washington  Gladden 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  seemed  to  have  been  selected  by 
providence  and  the  consensus  of  the  competent  Con- 
gregationalists  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  And- 
over  Theological  Seminary,  now  affiliated  with  Har- 
vard College,  and  Brother  Patton  seemed  to  be  resign- 
ing himself  to  his  manifest  destiny  when  he  went  for 
'a  month's  vacation  to  Los  Angeles.  Alas,  for  And- 
over !  Alas,  for  the  judgment  of  the  competent  east  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  even  was  not 
enough  to  reach  across  the  Rockies,  but  when  Doctor 
Patton  came  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Pacific 
he  saw  that  the  wires  had  become  crossed  and  that  his 
real  call  was  to  this  larger  opportunity  as  pastor  of  the 
great  Congregational  Church  of  Los  Angeles  with  its 
two  thousand  members.  Wherever  Doctor  Patton  goes 
we  are  sure  the  Lord  will  go  with  him,  and  on  what- 
ever side  of  the  mountains  he  nlay  find  his  work  Unity 
will  be  there  to  welcome,  to  cheer  and  to  profit  by  his 
ministrations.  We  congratulate  California  and  would 
say  to  the  Andover  brethren,  do  not  be  discouraged, 
take  heart.    Go  look  farther,  there  are  others. 


.  Our  D  unib  Animals  for  August  savs :  "The  L^nited 
States  Government  is  arranging  for  the  purchase  of 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  thousand 
horses."  Poor  horses!  The  average  life  of  an  army 
horse  is  painfully  brief.  To  that  we  might  be  recon- 
ciled were  its  short  life  not  so  burdened  with  cruelties, 
so  menaced  with  starvation,  hardships  and,  saddest  of 
all,  brutal  treatment.  Perhaps  inhumanity  to  man  will 
never  be  effectively  ameliorated  until  his  inhumanity 
to  the  subhuman  world  is  realized  and  corrected. 
Another  note  from  Our  Dumb  Animals  quotes  from 
the  author  of  "Ambulance  No.  10,"  . a  war  book,  as 
saying : 

My  only  object  in  writing  so  fully  is  that  I  do  want 
you  to  realize  the  futility,  the  utter  damnable  wickedness  and 
butchery  of  this  war. 

And  Still  just  above  this  quotation  appears  the  ed- 
itor's comment  which  says  : 

The  day  has  passed,  it  seems  to  us,  when,  however  much 
we  may  long  and  pray  for  peace  we  can  do  anything  else 
than  stand  loyally  and  avowedly  with  our  country  in  the 
gigantic  struggle  upon  which  it  has  entered.  It  can  now  only 
be  peace  after  conflict. 

Is  this  another  case  of  abandoning  the  law  of  love 
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in  the  interest  of  the  law  of  force?  Must  a  citizen 
vacate  reason  and  the  inspiration  of  the  centuries  just 
long  enough  for  his  country  to  slay  a  few  more  thou- 
sand lives  and  waste  a  few  more  billion  dollars  and 
then  begin  again? 

Even  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  for  many  months  appeared 
as  the  valiant  champion  of  peace  and  the  relentless 
critic  of  "war  lords,"  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Europe,  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  "patriot" 
who  argues  that  the  moral  law  must  go  into  suspen- 
sion while  one's  country  is  "in  the  fight."    In  his  Com- 
vioncr  he  declares  that  it  was  "perfectly  proper  to  dis- 
cuss the  wisdom  of  going  to  war  before  our  nation 
entered  the  war,"  but  after  that  event  what  was 
righteous  speech  before  became  unpatriotic  and  "no 
sympathy  should  be  wasted  upon  such."    Is  not  this 
a  negation  of  ethics  and  an  abandonment  of  con- 
science? Is  it  within  the  power  of  Cpngress  to  suspend 
the  Decalogue?   Was  it  wrong  to  kill  an  individual 
before  the  vote  of  Congress,  afterwards  right  to  mur- 
der people  by  the  thousand?  Is  it  possible  to  suspend 
the  Beatitudes  as  a  war  emergency  and  still  preserve 
unsullied  the  soul?  \Miere  would  the  progress  of  the 
race  be  if  the  voice  of  the  prophet  and  the  example 
of  the  martyr  would  be  blotted  out  by  an  edict  of 
kings,  emperors,  czars,  or  even  presidents.  Fortu- 
nately history  has  a  clear  answer  to  these  questions. 
The  landmarks  of  the  centuries  have  been  erected  by 
men  who  did  not  take  their  orders  from  thrones  or 
congresses,  men  and  women  who  were  too  loyal  to 
their  race  and  nation  to  suffer  its  wrongs  to  go  unre- 
buked. 

By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ's  bleeding  feet  I  track, 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  the  cross  that  turns  not 
back. 


Unity  is  not  in  sufficient  possession  of  the  "facts," 
or  endowed  with  sufficient  political  insight  to  under- 
stand, much  less  to  pronounce  upon,  the  unseemlv 
quarrel  between  Secretary  Daniels  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  League  But  after  somewhat  close  watching 
of  this  "League"  for  many  years  we  are  prepared 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  a  vicious  influence  in  state- 
craft. It  has  been  the  American  equivalent  of  what 
in  European  countries  are  known  as  the  "war  lords." 
Its  membership  is  sufficiently  loaded  with  ex-army  offi- 
cers and  present  munition  makers  to  render  its  bias 
unwholesome  and  its  advice  of  the  kind  to  be  closely 
scrutinized  if  not  suspected.  The  deliberations  of  both 
Hague  Conferences,  as  the  candid  historian  now 
clearly  sees,  were  sadly  impeded  and  often  warped 
in  the  wrong  direction  by  the  undue  prominence  given 
to  the  military  and  naval  officials  of  the  nations  rep- 
resented. If  you  want  to  save  the  chickens  it  is  not 
safe  to  entrust  them  to  the  care  of  even  an  educated 
fox,  though  his  claws  be  trimmed. 


Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of  Florida,  in  Good 
Government  for  August,  presents  a  most  interesting 
and  convincing  statement  concerning  national  loans  to 
farmers,  in  which  he  says  : 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  midst  of  conditions  which  would  seem  to  make 
It  impossible,  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  actually  get- 
ting financial  accommodations  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Farm' 
Loan  Act,  at  the  phenomenal  low  rate  of  interest  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  with  the  benefit  of  the  amortiza- 
tion feature,  whereby  the  debt  is  paid  in  installments  extend- 
ing over  a  period,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower,  from  five 
to  forty  j^ears. 

This  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion: 

The  growth  of  this  system  >means  the  financial  salvation 
of  the  food  producers  of  the  nation.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  important  accomplishment  or  desirable  end. 


Govermental  Law  Breakers 

Democracy  is  never  more  threatened  than  when  offi- 
cials, who  owe  their  authority  to  the  suf¥rage  of  the 
people,  forget  that  they  are  the  servants  and  not  the 
rulers  of  the  people,  when  they  become  not  simply 
the  executors  of  law  but  the  official  breakers  and  crea- 
tors of  law.  Martial  law  is  a  grim  necessity  in  times  of 
stress,  but  through  the  slow  evolution  of  the  age's  even  J 
it  is  a  thing  of  law  with  well  defined  and  severe  limits.  'i 
But  when  civic  authorities  assume  the  right  to  sus-  a 
pend  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  constitu-  i 
tional  government,  and  to  set  aside  the  primal  guaran-  j 
tees  of  democracy,  they  become  a  menace  to  liberty  j 
and  an  indignity  to  the  state. 

Just  now  the  boasted  democracy  of  the  United 
States  is  most  menaced  by  those  who  presume  to  ad-  * 
minister  the  law.    When  the  principles  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  right  of  free  thought  and 
free  speech,  the  sacredness  of  individual  judgment  i 
and  the  legitimacy  of  public  discussion  are  prohibited  i 
by  the  functionaries  of  civil  law  something  very  like  I 
autocracy  takes  the  place  of  democracy  and  tyranny  j 
takes  the  place  of  freedom.  ^ 
The  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  j 
limits  of  official  espionage  of  the  same,  were  for  many  5 
weeks  laboriously  discussed  on  the  floors  of  the  pres-  \ 
ent  congress.    The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  ' 
so  far  as  congressional  enactment  is  concerned,  was  i 
supposed  to  safeguard  the  right  of  free  discussion  and  j 
the  untrammeled  freedom  of  press  and  platform  when  .t 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  autonomy  of  the 
state  were  not  interfered  with.    In  spite  of  all  this  i 
the  circulation  of  even  an  ungarbled  extract  from  the  ' 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  interpreted  by  I 
government  officials  as  a  menace  to  be  prohibited.  7^ 
Regular  periodicals  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  so-  i 
cialism  and  pacifism,  doctrines  which  are  arousing  the  ' 
thought  and   provoking  discussion   throughout  the  i 
world,  have  been  denied  the  privileges  of  the  mail.  I 
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Men  wearing  government  uniforms  have  interfered 
with  law  abiding  citizens  and  incited  mobs  in  the 
streets  of  Boston.  The  only  disposition  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  to  interrupt  the  discussion  of  great  ques- 
tions by  law  abiding  citizens  in  the  great  peace  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  City  last  spring,  came  from  a 
band  of  soldiers  in  uniform. 

And  now  the  crowning  indignity  to  law  and  its 
guarantees  to  free  speech,  springing  from  free  thought 
by  law  abiding  citizens,  comes  from  the  Governors  of 
the  great  states  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois,  who  have  by  proclamation  prohibited 
the  peaceful  discussion  of  the  fundamental  question 
of  civilization  by  honorable  representatives  of  noble 
organizations. 

The  session  of  the  People's  Council  called  in  Min- 
neapolis for  September  1-6  was  forbidden  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  although  men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  union  were  going  there  to  discuss  the  high 
problems  of  peace  and  to  represent  the  spirit  of  inter- 
nationaHsm  rife  the  world  over.  These  discussions 
are  made  imperative  by  the  war;  the  advancement  of 
these  interests,  peace  and  internationalism,  is  the  os- 
tensible object  of  the  war  as  avowed  by  all  parties 
involved. 

The  People's  Council  represents  in  its  program  the 
noblest  outcome  of  the  war,  the  direct  realization  of 
those  who  believe  that  this  war  is  to  be  justified  of 
history  because  it  is  a  war  against  war,  and  that  the 
declared  object  of  all  the  parties  concerned  is  to  so 
conduct  the  war  as  to  make  all  future  wars  impossible. 

The  interference,  in  the  name  of  law,  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  great  states  with  such  a  program  made 
by  citizens  of  unquestioned  loyalty,  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  results  of  war,  for  sadder  than  the  shedding 
of  blood  and  the  devastation  of  homes  is  the  recru- 
descence of  tyranny,  the  development  of  arbitrary 
power  and  the  subtle  encroachments  upon  human 
rights,  which  means  a  treasonable  distrust  of  the  dem- 
ocratic safeguards  of  human  rights. 

The  Governors  have  brought  reproach  upon  great 
states.  They  humiliated  the  nation.  They  have  con- 
fessed their  timidity.  Their  astounding  actions  are 
a  reflection  upon  the  city  police  forces,  county  sheriffs, 
state  militia  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Their  proclamations  are  confessions  that  a 
delegate  body,  consisting  of  men  and  women  of  na- 
tional fame,  could  not  be  protected  in  their  rights. 

But  the  powers  of  evil  are  self  limiting,  the  timidity 
governors  will  not  check  the  growth  of  inter- 
nationalism nor  blur  the  fair  face  of  peace.  "He  mak- 
eth  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him."  The  "People's 
Council"  was  more  efTectively  in  session  ,on  the 
first  days  of  September  because  the  right  to  meet  in 
an  open  field  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  was  de- 


nied it.  Sherif¥s  and  public  functionaries,  federal, 
state  or  national  notwithstanding,  the  white  bordered 
banner  will  be  a  double  emblem  of  loyalty  to  nation 
and  to  humanity,  an  increasing  lure,  a  mightier  in- 
spiration, a  more  acceptable  and  law  interpreting  sym- 
bol than  ever  before,  because  prohibited  by  function- 
aries blinded  by  the  excitements  of  war,  rendered  cow- 
ardly by  the  flash  of  bayonets  and  the  crack  of  blank 
cartridges. 

The  message  of  the  People's  Council  rings  the 
more  clear  for  these  Governors'  proclamations.  This 
message  carries  all  the  farther  on  account  .  of  the 
prohibition  and  it  will  cheer  the  war  burdened  mil- 
lions from  Petrograd  to  Rome,  from  London  to  Ber- 
lin, from  Paris  to  Washington.  This  message  says 
there  is  a  better  way  of  solving  the  disputes  of  na- 
tions than  the  wage  of  battle.  Peace  through  conquest 
is  not  peace,  it  is  only  an  enforced  armistice.  Peace 
without  victory  is  indeed  peace,  one  that  will  be  per- 
manently victorious  over  war  elements  in  all  nations. 
The  peace  invitation  of  the  Pope  is  a  challenge  to 
Christianitv,  a  call  upon  all  the  would-be  followers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  rise  in  the  might  of  the 
Spirit  and  to  declare  in  terms  of  diplomacy  and  inter- 
national councils  the  brotherhood  they  have  so  long 
but  so  superficially  professed. 

The  People's  Council  reaches  out  as  never  before 
into  the  school  rooms  of  the  nation.  High  school  boys 
and  girls  will,  out  of  the  class-room  at  least,  discuss 
its  problems,  will  weigh  the  executive  actions  in  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The 
proscribed  organs  of  socialism,  the  few  ministers  of 
the  gospel  who  still  believe  in  the  gospel  of  love  as 
opposed  to  hate,  of  reason  as  opposed  to  force,  will  be 
heard  by  growing  audiences. 

Unity  renews  its  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the 
'People's  Council  and  expresses  its  sympathy  with  the 
loyal  citizens  7«/.yrepresented  by  the  Governors. 


The  Pope's  iMessage 

Unity  is  disposed  to  take  the  Pope's  peace  message 
seriously,  ^^'e  have  no  disposition  to  question  his  sin- 
ceritv  and  woe  to  individual  or  government,  king, 
president  or  congress  that  will  undertake  to  parry  this 
high  appeal  by  unkind  and  unwarranted  suspicion  of 
the  motive  of  this  representative  of  the  great  historic 
church.  \Ya.i-  has  its  "ultimatums."  The  strategy  of 
battle  may  talk  of  "finalities"  but  peace  deals  not  in 
ultimatums.  Not  only  seven  times  but  seventy  times 
seven  will  it  ofifer  its  remedy  and  suggest  ways  of 
escape.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  militant  powers, 
our  own  included,  will  protect  .the  strategic  methods 
of  the  militant  man.  Of  course  they  will  see  obstacles 
and  evade  if  possible  the  discussions  that  may  call  for 
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diplomacy,  adjustments  and  mutual  sacrifices.  But 
let  king,  kaiser  and  presidents  evade  as  they  can,  the 
hearts  of  the  nations  are  all  moved  by  this  prayer 
for  peace.  The  reply  of  the  president  may  have  been 
all  that  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
It  shows  the  hand  of  the  diplomat  more  clearly  than 
any  of  his  previous  official  utterances.  His  attitude 
in  this  reply  is  that  of  a  "belligerent,"  an  enemy,  con- 
scious of  an  enemy  to  unhorse,  rather  than  that  of  a 
prophet  of  humanity,  a  philosopher  seeking  to  mobilize 
the  pacific  forces  that  are  as  yet  unheard  and  unrep- 
resented in  all  the  nations  involved. 

It  was  the  President's  opportunity  to  speak  for  the 
German  people  whom  he  afifects  to  honor,  and  the 
democracy  that  has  found  fresh  and  more  adequate 
expression  in  the  new  Russia  than  ever  before  by 
any  great  people.  The  President's  answer  is  more 
sagacious  than  ingenuous,  but  we  rejoice  in  it  because 
it  is  an  answer,  and  an  answer  will  call  forth  other 
answers.  Once  the  nations  begin  to  discuss  peace, 
no  matter  from  what  angle,  the  good  work  must  go 
on  until  it  arrives  at  the  central  potencies  which  will 
shame  the  armies  out  of  existence,  make  junk  out  of 
accumulating  munition  piles  and  convert  as  by  magic 
the  "efficiencies,"  the  "economies,"  the  "expediencies" 
and  the  new  industries  from  the  service  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  work  of  construction.  The  men  and  women 
conscripted  in  one  way  or  another  into  the  devil  busi- 
ness of  killing  will  suddenly  find  themselves  drafted 
into  the  diviner  business  of  restoration : 

They  Shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many  generations  • 
and  they  shalt  be  called.  The  repairer  of  the  breach  The 
restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in. 


L.  F.  Filson,  in  Pearsons  Magazine  for  September, 

quotes  ex-Congressman  Bristow  of  Kansas  as  saying: 

cr.  J  I?  ^"^"''^  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^''^'tor  is  not  he  who  exposes 
graft  but  the  man  who  covers  it  up.  You  may  think  it  patri- 
otic to  draft  the  youth  of  this  land  to  die  in  the  trenches  of 
Europe  and  to  permit  the  bloated  munition  makers  to  escape 
proper  taxation  and  keep  their  blood-stained  gold,  but  we 


Martha  Gruening  in  Pearson's  Magasine  for  Sep- 
tember has  the  most  searching,  candid,  and  on  that 
account  damning,  study  of  the  East  St.  Louis  disgrace. 
She  finds  that 

Crooked  politics  is  one  of  the  few  fields  in  which  the 
color  line  is  not  drawn,  and  the  Negro  gambling  den  and 
house  of  prostitution  will  get  the  same  police  protection 
where  the  Negro  is  a  voter  as  those  of  his  white  competitor 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  proportion  of  Negro  criminals 
to  the  total  Negro  population  was  greater  than  that  among 
the  white  people. 

With  relentless  sincerity  she  has  probed  the  fester- 
ing sore  on  the  body  politic,  the  carbuncle  of  greed 
that  fattens  on  corrupt  politics  and  base  morals.  She 
concludes  the  article,  which  ought  to  be  rea'd  by  every 
real  patriot,  who  by  the  same  token  must  necessarily 
be  a  friend  of  man: 

We  have  become  infected  with  its  mischievous  propa- 
ganda of  race  superiority  and  social  inequality  until  we  have 


come  tacitly  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  black  man  has  n. 
rights  winch  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect.  In  the  las 
thirty  years  however,  Negroes  have  been  disfranchised  see 
regated,  robbed  and  murdered  with  impunity,  while  unde- 
the  present  administration  they  have  lost  the  last  vestige  o 
protection  in  their  constitutional  rights. 

While  we  have  plunged  into  war  to  protect  Americai 
lives  on  the  high  seas,  American  Negroes  have  been  butch 
ered  in  every  state  from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas  without  \h\ 
slightest  protest  from  our  national  Government.  Presiden 
Wilson  s  silence  in  the  face  of  the  present  calamity  is  entireh 
in  keeping  with  this  policy.  He  has  shown  no  concern  ove' 
the  massacre  of  the  Negroes,  and  probably  feels  none  Thai 
protection  in  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap 
piness  IS  of  no  part  of  the  program  of  the  man  who  hi 
led  us  into  war  because  "The  world  must  be  kept  safe  foi 
democracy. 


MOODS. 


AT  C.\LUMET   PARK,   SOUTH  CHICAGO. 

The  day  seemed  perfect.   No  bluer  sky  e'er  lent  its  hue 
To  \vaves  that  broke  in  cadence  sweet  at  my  feet; 
Beneficent  trees  and  odorous  vines  their  fragrance  'breathec 
And  blent  with  waters  bracing  tang  to  minister  to  life; 
The  clang  of  the  steel  mills,  black  smoke  from  chimneys  tall 
Children's  gleeful  voices,  and  birds  and  bees 
All  sang  of  life  and  labor,  and  love  and  hope  ;— 
But  the  song  of  the  waves  as  they  rhythmically  broke  wa' 
Death!  Death!  Death! 


UNDER  A  PINE  TREE  ON   INDIANA'S  SANDS. 

(On  the  anniversary  of  Riley's  death.) 

There  is  a  low,  gentle  murmur  of  voices  sad 
As  the  children  their  flowers  lay 
Over  thy  grave  today. 

Rut  a  whispering  sound  in  the  pine  above 
Sings  to  my  heart  from  your  heart  of  love 
"Only  be  glad,  be  glad  !" 


WATCHING   AN   OLD   GRANDMOTHER   AND   A   LITTLE  CHILD. 

"So  many  steps — so  many  miles  !" 

(Thus  is  the  way  begun.) 
"So  many  tears — so  few  the  smiles — 

And  life  is  done!" 
But  step  by  step  we  gain  the  miles 

Until  the  last  be  run ! 
And  smiles  may  far  exceed  the  tears — 
And  Life  is  won  I 


AN  OVERGROWN  PATH. 

I  passed  through  the  gateway  arch 
Where  once  a  crimson  rambler  climbed'. 
Then  stood  appalled  before  the  desolation 
Of  the  beauteous  old  home. 

The  house,  sometime  so  cheerful  and  so  hospitable. 
Instead  of  smiling,  only  leered  at  me 
Through  soulless  windows  and  webbed-o'er  door: 
The  yellow  rose  of  the  old  June  times,  and 
The  lilac  and  syringa  trees  proclaimed 
Their  fast  approaching  deaths. 
The  path  was  overgrown,  and  I  went 
Haltingly  through  tangled  weeds  and  grasses — • 
Then  stopped — as  a  faint  sweet  odor  recalling 
Long-lost  days,  gladdened  my  heart. 
I  had  brushed  a  sweet-briar  bush,  green  and  sturdy. 
Defying  time  and  negligence,  though  almost  hidden 
By  a  dense  wild  growth  of  scrubby  thorn  and  bitter-sweet 
With  its  autumn's  golden  glory. 
("Autumn  would  fain  be  sunny.") 
—  Oh,  friend  of  my  youth!  through  the 
Long  years'  silence  of  overgrown  paths 
I  pray  that  you  may  catch  and  hold  some 
Sweet-briar  memory  of  our  lost  days. 
Nor  let  the  golden  berries  of  the  autumn  bitter-sweet 
Elude  your  grasp ! 

Mary  Badollet  Powell. 
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The  County  Fair  Glorified 

There  may  be  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  there 
are  certainly  many  new  combinations  of  old  things, 
and  one  of  these  has  just  happened  in  Columbia 
County,  Wisconsin.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Columbia  County  Fair  is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  restore  the  County  Fair  to  its  original  status  as 
an  educational  and  social  institution  and  a  means  of 
expression  for  the  people  of  the  community.  To  this 
end,  they  have  substituted  for  the  usual  crude  and 
vulgar  "side  shows"  which  prevail  at  the  average 
county  fair,  a  really  magnificent  historic  .pageant  in 
which  five  hundred  people — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— took  part.  This  I's  the  first  time  that  this  mod- 
ern revival  of  an  ancient  and  artistic  form  of  popular 
expression  has  occurred  in  conjunction  with  a  county 
fair. 

The  pageant  was  under  the  very  able  leadership 
of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Sherry  of  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic  So- 
ciety and  Mr.  Dudley  Crafts  Watson  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Art  Museum,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute, who  staged  the  Fourth  of  July  pageants  in  Mil- 
waukee last  month.  Mrs.  Sherry  and  Mr.  Watson 
also  directed  a  very  lovely  Shakespearean  pageant  at 
the  country  home  of  Mrs.  Coonley  Ward  in.  Wyo- 
ming, N.  Y.,  last  summer. 

Two  further  innovations  were  also  planned  by  this 
enterprising  board.  One  was  the  use  of  individual 
dances  from  the  pageant  to  amuse  the  spectators  on 
the  grand  stand  each  afternoon  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  races,  in  place  of  the  usual  acrobatic  and 
vaudeville  "stunts."  And  then  there  was  a  fine  ex- 
hibit of  the  paintings  of  twen.ty-five  leading  Wiscon- 
sin artists,  about  which  Mr.  Watson  lectured  every 
morning. 

Unity  is  glad  to  give  wider  publicity  to  this  plan 
of  awakening  new  interest  in  the  County  Fair,  and 
to  be  able  to  print  the  following  account  of  the  per- 
formance, from  the  pen  of  Miss  Zona  Gale: 

Portage  saw  itself  in  the  making  last  week,  down  at  the 
fair  grounds,  on  the  portage  itself.  There  the  men  and  women 
descended  from  the  Columbia  County  pioneers,  and  from 
Wisconsin  pioneers,  saw  re-enacted  scenes  from  the  lives 
of  those  to  whom  they  owe  the  Portage  which  they  now 
know.  And  after  that  they  saw  America  in  the  making,  born 
of  the  love  of  liberty  in  the  Old  World,  with  a  forward 
look  to  that  which  we  are  all  making — the  world  of  tomor- 
row, under  the  world  flag. 

"You  whose  veins  flow  with  their  blood — watch  what 
they  did !"  The  red  and  black  cloaked  herald  cried  at  the 
beginning. 

The  largest  crowd  ever  assembled  in  the  grand  stand  at 
the  fair  witnessed  the  performance  for  three  nights  under 
a  starry  and  cloudless  sky.  Almost  two  thousand  people  were 
there. 

And  when  the  pageant  was  over  at  10  o'clock  the  long 
homeward  procession  and  the  throb  and  flash  of  autos  under 
the  high-strung  lights,  made  the  grounds  look  as  popular 
and  bustling  as  a  city  street. 

From  start  to  finish,  the  crowd  was  for  the  pageant. 
The  bursts  of  spontaneous  applause  told  that.  As  the  first 
two  gray  and  blue  and  white  clad  lines  of  figures,  with  float- 
ing scarves,  came  from  either  side,  to  be  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin rivers,  the  crowd  broke  into  cheers.  These  were  re- 
newed when  the  Indians  came — a  splendid  group  of  swift, 
realistically  clothed  redskins — some  of  them  real  Winneba- 
goes,  left  here  from  the  old  tribes.  Where  did  they  get  the 
materials?  everyone  asked.  Dress,  feathers,  dragging  Indian 
pony  cart  for  the  tepee  poles,  red  skins,  peace  pipe,  everything. 
When  the  Jesuits  came,  with  their  fur-capped  trappers,  their 
scouting  horsemen  and  their  canoe,  there  was  a  real  battle 
with  real  firing  and  dramatic  deaths. 


Nothing  could  have  been  lovelier  than  the  children — 
group  after  group,  entering  clothed  as  spring  flowers,  danc- 
ing, playing  as  if  they  were  alone.  Certainly  the  kiddies  did 
their  part  to  perfection.  And  how  the  crowd  loved  the  rabbits 
and  the  gophers ! 

Preceding  the  beautiful  harvest  dance  came  the  solo 
dancing  by  Vincenzio  Ouercelli,  the  seventeen-year-old  Italian 
boy,  now  from  Chicago,  who  gave  a  dance  of  Bacchus.  The 
great  Russian  ballets  have  nothing  lovelier  than  the  work 
of  this  lad.   "He  was  like  a  flame,"  they  said. 

Chicago  readers  of  Unity  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Mr.  Ouercelli,  who  has  been  with  Mrs.  E.  P.  Sherry's  group 
of  Wisconsin  players  since  their  Chicago  appearance  at  the 
Little  Theatre  last  winter,  also  played  with  the  Hull  House 
players  last  season,  and  will  this  year  take  the  part  of  The 
Piper  in  Josephine  Preston  Peabody's  play  of  that  name, 
on  the  Hull  House  stage.  He  will  also  accompany  the  Wis- 
consin Players  on  their  tour  the  coming  season  and  complete 
his  High  School  work  at  the  Frances  Parker  High  School 
in  Chicago. 

The  ballet  of  the  harvest,  with  the  graceful  grapevine 
dance,  the  white  in  tones  of  yellow,  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  dances,  and  the  beautiful  horses  of  Mr.  Meilke  of 
Caledonia  took  the  honors  for  all  Wisconsin. 

The  revolutionary  groups— Puritans,  Russians,  French, 
Germans— were  thrilling  presentments.  The  German  group— 
with  their  spears  and  helmets  and  eagle  shields— were  cheered 
in  their  fine  drill,  and  the  scarlet  clothed  French  women  were 
marvelous.  Mars,  in  helmet  and  cuirass,  leaping  among  the 
revolutionaries,  the  dance  of  battle,  the  scarlet  stately  figure 
of  Liberty,  and  then  the  ending  with  the  white  colonies  and 
states  bearing  their  great  shields  passing  before  the  lovely 
and  impressive  figures  of  Columbia,  Plenty  and  Opportunity, 
made  an  efl'ect  which  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  done  out  of 
doors  in  Portage.  The  Scot,  the  real  German  Forty-Eighter, 
the  'Jap,  the  Chinamen  and  all  the  rest  made  the  procession 
of  the  nations  memorable. 

The  climax  was  the  raising  of  the  world  flag— the  blue 
banner,  bearing  a  white  world  with  stars— under  which  the 
entire  cast  of  the  pageant  grouped  and  sang  Markham's 
"Brotherhood."  It  was  an  unforgettable  picture,  in  that  set- 
ting of  white  pillars,  strung  with  blue  banners  and  floating 
colored  pennons. 

"How  did  they  do  it  in  three  weeks?"  everyone  asked. 
For  Dudley  Crafts  Watson  and  Mrs.  Laura  Sherry  of  Mil- 
waukee the  pageant  is  a  distinct  triumph.  For  all  who  co- 
operated it  is  a  triumph— and  for  Otto  Knaths,  the  Portage 
boy  studying  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  who  made  the  set- 
ting and  all  the  shields  of  states  and  colonies  and  nations ; 
and  for  Charlotte  Markham  of  Manitowoc,  who  designed 
the  costumes.  For  the  Columbia  County  Fair  Board  to  have 
projected  the  pageant  at  the  county  fair  is  a  great  step  in 
community  expression.  Zona  Gale. 


RETURN 


How  could  you  ever  think  that  I  could  sleep 
There  in  that  narrow  place,  or  silence  keep? 

I  am  the  rain  that  sings  to  you  by  night. 
When  you  lie  wakeful,  hurt  with  lost  delight. 

I  am  that  song  whose  fragile  failing  wing 
Comes  ever  near,  and  yet  you  cannot  sing. 

I  am  that  star  you  gaze  on  and  call  fair; 
(Felt  you  no  slender  fingers  in  your  hair?) 

But  more  than  these,  O  more,  I  am  the  grass 
That  gladdens  at  your  coming  when  you  pass 

These  ways  along,  so  grieving  and  so  dear. 
Where  they  had  laid  me  now  this  many  a  year. 

How  could  you  ever  think  that  I  would  sleep 
There  in  that  narrow  place,  or  silence  keep? 
Scribner's  Magazine.  —David  Morton. 
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THE  PULPIT 

Jesus  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  the 
Master  of  Men 

11. 

As  He  Appeared  to  Paul  and  His  Colleagues— 
The  Realized  Messiah 

Sermon  Preached   May   16,   1915,   in   Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 


Help  us  Father,  so  to  sing,  think,  listen  and  pray  this 
morning  that  we  may  find  ourselves  in  that  stream  of  in- 
spiration which  has  quickened  the  ages,  organized  the  dis- 
cordant, and  tamed  the  lawless  energies  of  souls  into  ways 
of  usefulness  and  paths  of  peace.  In  the  power  of  that 
vision  which  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  us,  Father,  may  we  go 
forth  from  this  place  confident  that  we  have  not  been 
unfaithful  to  the  Heavenly  vision.  Touch  us  with  the 
Chxist  spirit,  anoint  us  with  the  prophetic  vision.  Give 
us  courage,  give  us  patience.  Help  us.  Father,  to  resist, 
but  help  us  also  to  endure,  that  Thy  will  may  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Amen. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  waiting  on  the  min- 
istry of  this  desk  know  that  I  am  closing  a  season's 
intensive  study  of  the  New  Testament  by  trying  to 
catch  four  gHmpses  of  the  central  figure,  the  Carpen- 
ter's Son,  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  first  as  he  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries ;  second,  as  he  appeared  to  Paul, 
the  tireless  missionary  and  his  colleagues;  third,  as 
he  appears  in  the  creeds  of  Christendom  ;  and  fourth, 
as  he  appears  in  our  own  hearts  and  thought  at  the 
present  time. 

Last  Sunday  we  tried  to  see  the  Jesus  that  dimly 
appears  between  the  lines  of  the  biographies,  remem- 
bering that  the  biographies  that  we  have  are  broken, 
inadequate,  oftentimes  contradictory,  but  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Forty  years  or  more  had  elapsed  before  the  first  com- 
pilation was  made  that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  a 
round  century  and  more  had  elapsed  before  the  last 
of  the  biographies  was  written.  We  tried  to  see,  not 
the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  but  the  Jesus  behind  the 
Gospels. 

To  restate  our  first  study  in  a  sentence,  we  found 
a  rustic  reformer,  a  zealous  leader  against  forms  and 
formulas,  one  who  protested  against  the  greed  and 
coldness  of  his  time,  a  lover  of  man,  a  friend  of 
women,  a  champion  of  children. 

Today  let  us  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Christ  of 
the  Epistles,  for  we  must  remember  that  the  Epistles 
are  the  oldest  documents  we  have  in  Christian  history. 
Paul  is  the  earliest  witness  in  the  record.  Thirty 
years  or  more  must  have  elapsed  after  the  cruci- 
fixion before  the  earlier  letters  of  Paul  were  written. 
We  know  more  of  the  details  of  the  life  of  Paul  than 
of  any  other  personality  of  the  New  Testament,  albeit 
we  must  catch  him  as  it  were  on  the  wing,  we  must 
study  him  as  he  unconsciously  reveals  himself  in  the 
ardent,  impassioned  utterances  which  he  wrote,  now 
to  the  group  in  Galatia,  again  to  the  little  circle  in 
Corinth,  and  anon  to  the  friends  of  Thessalonica, 
Ephesus  and  Philippi. 


The  Christ  of  Paul  differs  greatly  from  the  Jesus 
of  the  Gospels.  The  personality  of  the  Nazarene  seems 
to  have  counted  but  little  in  the  thought  of  the  great 
missionary.  He  boasts  that  he  never  saw  him  in  the 
flesh,  though  he  has  a  suspicion  that  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  once  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  but  he 
was  not  quite  sure  of  that.  We  read  these  Epistles 
in  vain  to  catch  the  echo  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
to  discover  any  evidence  that  the  Beatitudes  were 
often  on  the  lips  of  Jesus.  The  most  original  ele- 
ments in  the  New  Testament,  the  most  classic  words 
of  the  great  Nazarene  leader,  Paul  seems  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  or  at  least  unimpressed  by. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  matchless  parables.  Only 
once  do  we  find  a  direct  quotation  on  the  part  of 
Paul  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  a  saying  which  Paul 
caught  on  the  wing  from  some  of  the  disciples,  a 
priceless  gem  that  has  escaped  all  the  historians.  In 
an  impassioned  speech  to  the  Ephesians,  as  reported 
in  the  Book  of  Acts,  he  is  reported  as  reminding  his 
liearers  of  the  saying  of  the  Master,  "It  is  more 
l)lessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  a  saying  not  found 
in  the  Gospels.  Paul  caught  it  on  the  wireless  and 
saved  it  for  us. 

In  the  Epistles  we  see  how  the  man  Jesus^  the  Car- 
penter's Son,  who  went  around  Galilee  "doing  good," 
had  already  been  transformed,  caught  up,  transfig- 
ured into  the  "hope  of  the  ages,"  the  promised  of 
the  prophets.  He  is  "the  anointed,"  "the  Christ," 
"the  Alessiah,"  for  all  three  words'  mean  the  same 
thing.  One  is  English,  one  is  Greek,  the  other  He- 
brew. Here  we  also  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene 
incorporating  itself  in  missionary  fervor. 

Who  was  this  Paul?  He  was  an  ardent  Jew,  learned, 
emotional,  and  tireless.  He  was  educated  at  the  feet 
of  the  great  Gamaliel;  he  was  learned  in  the  detailed 
history  of  his  people  and  zealous  for  their  good  name. 
He  first  breaks  on  our  view  as  the  scholar  who,  while 
himself  not  aggressive,  holds  the  cloaks  of  those  who 
throw  stones  at  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr. 
This  hopeful,  passionate  Jew  starts  out  to  suppress 
the  heretical  movement,  to  check  this  Nazarene  mad- 
ness. And  then,  because  he  was  passionate  and  sin- 
cere, because  he  was  a  Jew,  indoctrinated  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Jew,  there  came  to  him  first  the 
suspicion  and  then  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the 
promised  Messiah  and  that  in  this  heavenly  visitant 
was  the  promise  of  the  prophets  realized.  In  such  a 
man  as  Saul  conviction  meant  action,  and  he  sallied 
forth  to  speed  the  message,  "The  Messiah  has  come." 

Before  we  try  to  see  what  Paul  did  see  in  "Christos," 
the  anointed  of  God,  let  us  think  of  the  most  inter- 
esting psychological  fact  in  history.  The  greatest 
children  of  earth  have  always  been  the  greatest 
hopers.  The  word  prophet  has  been  made  to  stand 
for  a  mere  fortune  teller.  Writers  have  mistaken 
the  word  both  etymologically  and  psychologically. 
The  "prophet"  is  the  man  of  vision,  the  in-seeing 
rather  than  the  fore-seeing  man.  His  foresigth  comes 
from  his  insight.  The  history  of  religion  is  radiant 
with  men  who  dared  dream  of  a  better  order  of  things, 
who  prophesied  a  "Redeemer,"  an  inspired  leadership. 
Look  wherever  we  will  we  come  vipon  this  hope  of 
the  "Anointed  of  the  Lord." 

Zoroaster,  living  in  the  presence  of  military  arro- 
gance and  monarchical  conceits,  taught  us  that  the 
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time  was  coming  when  peasant  and  king  would  mingle 
together  in  social  communion.    The  Roman  bard  pre- 
dicted a  time  when  master  and  servant  would  change 
places,  and  Isaiah  saw  the  coming  of  the  "Servant"" 
He  shall  cause  laws  to  go  forth  to  the  nations. 
He  shall  not  fail  nor  become  weary, 
Until  he  shall  have  established  justice  on  the  earth, 
And  distant  nations  shall  wait  for  his  law. 

Far  away,  .back  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  some 
Hindu  sage  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  divine  incarna- 
tion,— 

A  god  in  the  shape  of  man,  who  by  his  word  will  establish 
the  reign  of  truth  and  justice  and  will  purge  the  earth  of 
sinners  and  it  will  be  inebriated  with  prosperity  and  gladness. 

And  to  this  day  emaciated  devotees  sitting  under  the 
palm  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river,  beat  their 
breasts  and  wear  away  the  hour  with  the  cry : 
When  will  the  Helper  come? 
When  will  the  Deliverer  appear? 

Even  China,  the  standstill  of  the  nations,  the  most 
conservative  of  peoples,  long  ago  dreamed  .of  a  golden 
age  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  An  old  Commen- 
tator on  Confucius  said : 

We  know  that  the  Holy  One  shall  be  born  upon  the  earth, 
yet  he  existed  before  anything  was  made.  .  .  .  The  Holy  One 
will  unite  in  Himself  the  virtues  of  heaven  and  earth.  By 
His  justice  the  world  will  be  re-established  in  the  works  of 
righteousness.  He  will  labor  and  suffer  much.  He  must 
pass  the  great  torrent  and  its  waves  shall  enter  His  soul. 

This  reinforcement  of  faith  by  prophecy  is  some- 
thing much  more  virile  than  idle  longings  or  luxurious 
dreaming  of  coming  ease  and  plenty.  The  greatest 
prophet  of  Jewry,  the  sublime  "Unknown"  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  foresaw  the  coming  of  one  "who 
would  cause  nations  to  exalt  arid  kings  to  shut  their 
mouths  before  him."  But  he  saw  also  that  such  an 
one  must  be 

Despised  and  forsaken  of  men, 

A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  disease ; 

One  from  whom  men  hide  their  faces, 

Despised  and  esteemed  not. 

He  shall  bear  our  diseases. 

And  carry  our  pains. 

And  be  esteemed  as  one  stricken  from  above, 
Smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 

These  prophetic  reassurances  are  not  confined  to 
the  seers  of  the  east  or  to  the  sacred  pages  of  oriental 
bibles.  Charles  Sumner's  "Prophetic  Voices  About 
America"  is  one  of  the  great  monographs  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  He  shows  how  Columbus's  inspiration 
came  to  him  largely  from  studying  the  words  of  those 
who  before  him  had 

Dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  great  Admiral 
landed  at  San  Salvador,  Seneca  wrote : 

In  tardy  years  the  epoch  will  come  in  which  the  ocean 
will  unloose  the  bonds  of  nature  and  the  great  ea-rth  will 
stretch  out  and  the  sea  will  disclose  new  worlds,  nor  will 
Thule  be  the  most  remote  part  of  the  globe. 

At  a  still  earlier  date  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer, 
ventured  to  say : 

There  may  be  in  the  same  temperate  zone  two  or  more 
inebriated  lands  prolonged  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Before  the  generous  Spanish  Queen  pawned  her 
jewelry,  Pulci,  an  Italian  poet,  sang: 
His  bark 

The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o'er 
The  western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain. 
Albeit  the  earth  is  fashioned  like  a  wheel. 
Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mould, 


And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  far 

Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set 

The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 

Man  shall  descry  another  Ijemisphcre, 

Since  to  one  common  center  all  things  tend ; 

To  earth  by  curious  mystery  divine 

Well  balanced,  hang  the  starry  spheres. 

At  our  Antipodes  are  cities,  states, 

And  thronged  empires,  ne'er  divined  of  yore. 

But  see,  the  sun  speeds  on  his  western  path 

To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light. 

^  After  the  new  continent  was  revealed  to  Europe, 
prophecy  came  to  reinforce  faith  with  a  foresight  that 
now  seems  almost  weird.  Some  humble  poet,  who 
is  perhaps  even  yet  unknown,  sent  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  a  prophetic  song  predicting  the  time — 

When  New  England  shall  trouble  New  Spain, ' 

When  Jamaica  shall  be  lady  of  the  isle  and  the  main  ; 

When  Spain  shall  be  in  America  hid. 

And  Mexico  shall  prove  a  Madrid ; 

When  Africa  shall  no  more  sell  out  their  black. 

To  make  slaves  and  drudges  to  the  American  tracts ; 

When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  its  treasure 
But  employ  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure ; 
When  the  New  World  shall  the  Old  invade, 
Nor  count  them  their  lords  but  their  fellows  in  trade. 

This  stirred  the  prophetic  brain  of  the  quaint  Sir 
Thomas,  and  ninety-four  years  before  the  battle  of 
Lexington  he  wrote  a  poetic  commentary  on  "the  shot 
heard  round  the  world."  Fifty  years  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  signed.  Bishop  Berkeley 
sang  his  famous  hymn  of  the  distant  lands  that  were 
waiting  a  better  time. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  dram^  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife: 

Yesterday  the  greatest  question  was  decided  which  ever 
was  debated  in  America,  and  a  greater  perhaps  never  will 
be  decided  among  men  ...  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anniver- 
sary festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of 
deliverance  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It 
ought  to  be  solemnized  by  pomp  and  parade,  and  shows, 
games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations,  from 
one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward 
forever  more.  You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  I  am  not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil  and  blood 
and  treasure  that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  Declaration, 
and  support  and  defend  these  states.  Yet,  through  all  the 
gloom,  I  can  see  the  ray  of  light  and  glory;  and  that  pos- 
terity will  triumph  in'  that  day's  transactions  even  though  we 
should  rue  it,  which  I  trust  God  we  shall  not. 

[John  Adams'  Works,  Vol.  I,  pages  230-2.] 

And  so  I  might  go  on  finding  in  all  literature  and 
all  times  that  primal  hope  which  ripened  in  the  heart 
of  Paul  into  a  great  inspiration. 

Dear  Robert  Burns  predicted  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial ninety-eight  years  before  it  occurred.  Arthur 
Young,  an  English  writer  on  agriculture,  predicted  the 
French  Revolution  while  the  so-called  foremost  minds 
rested  in  their  luxuries  and  their  confidences.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  William  Cobbett,  an 
Englishman,  foretold  the  southern  secession,  and  poor 
■  Heine,  the  tortured  poet,  predicted  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war.  In  1832,  in  a  little  school  house  on  what 
was  then  called  "Nigger  Hill"  in  Boston,  twelve  men 
organised  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  at  that  meet- 
ing William  Lloyd  Garrison,  then  a  young  man  un- 
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known  and  un feared,  who  was  to  become  the  great 
Isaiah  of  the  movement,  said : 

Our  numbers  are  few  and  our  influence  limited,  but  mark 
my  prediction :  Faneuil  Hall  shall  ere  long  echo  with  the 
principles  we  have  set  forth ;  we  shall  shake  the  nation  b)- 
their  mighty  power. 

He  is  a  superficial  student  of  human  nature  and  an 
unsafe  thinker  who  looks  at  these  previsions  in  the 
Bible  or  out  of  it  as  only  "happy  guesses"  or  "chance 
hits."  Rather  are  they  the  great  shadows  of  coming 
events  thrown  back  upon  the  sensitive  plate  of  en- 
kindled souls.  They  are  the  secrets  of  God  made 
known  to  the  God-like,  not  indeed  whispered  in  the 
outward  ear  like  pass-words  at  the  lodge  door,  but 
divine  presentiments  of  coming  glory  or  shame  felt 
by  the  soul  that  is  in  league  with  the  Over-Soul.  The 
forces  that  made  the  human  heart  are  shaping  the 
destinies  of  men  and  of  nations,  hence  the  free  ma- 
sonry that  exists  between  the  God-made  because  thev 
are  God-like. 

"Second  sight  is  little  more  than  clearness  of  sight. 
Men  who  have  loved  much,  felt  strongly,  see  further 
than  others,"  said  Charles  Sumner,  and  how  noblv 
he  verified  his  own  hypothesis !  Law  governs  the 
realm  of  mind  as  of  matter.  The  same  power  that 
weighs  force  aod  measures  space  anticipates  results 
and  forecasts  events.  Adams  in  England  and  Lev- 
errier  in  France,  and  perhaps  others  simultaneously 
declared  the  existence  of  the  undiscovered  planet  Nep- 
tune, and  when  the  Berlin  astronomer  pointed  his 
telescope  in  the  direction  indicated,  lo !  there  it  was 
awaiting  him.  Whewell  affirmed  that  there  was  a 
point  in  the  North  Sea  where  there  was  neither  rise 
nor  fall  of  the  tide.  Captain  Hewett  of  (he  Royal 
English  Navy  went  in  search  of  that  point  and  found 
it.  Tyndall,  lying  in  his  tent,  divined  the  secret  of 
the  glacier  as  a  frozen  river  in  motion.  He  then 
climbed  the  mountain,  set  his  stakes,  and  in  due  time 
his  discovery  was  verified. 

This,  then,  was  the  great  background  of  the  con- 
viction that  came  to  Paul,  the  learned  Jew,  that  he 
whom  the  prophets  promised,  for  whom  his  people 
had  long  waited,  the  "Anointed  of  the  Lord,"  who 
was  to  establish  his  Kingdom  on  earth,  had  really  ap- 
peared in  a  personality  which  Paul  had  never  seen, 
which  apparently  he  did  not  need  to  know.  With  those 
immediate  disciples  who  talked  and  walked  and  la- 
bored with  the  Man  of  Nazareth  he  seemed  to  have 
but  slight  interest  and  little  intercourse. 

But  why  did  he  lay  hold  of  this  "Christ"?  Paul 
was  no  fool,  no  blind  zealot.  He  had  a  highly  organ- 
ized mind  and  a  soul  sensitized  through  generations 
of  religious  inheritance. 

First  comes  to  his  notice  the  power  that  transformed 
the  face  of  the  young  lad  Stephen.  He  died  with  a 
radiance  upon  his  face  that  would  not  vanish  from 
the  soul  of  Saul  until  it  had  transformed  him  into 
Paul.  He  had  seen  .Stephen  die  gloriously.  He  had 
consented  to  the  brutal  death,  but  the  radiant  face  of 
the  martyr  haunted  him. 

Then  came  another  fundamental  thing  in  Paul's 
inspiration  which  fitted  so  splendidly  into  the  prom- 
ises of  the  {Prophets,  viz.,  the  promise  of  an  inclusive 
kingdom,  a  message  that  over-reached  the  boundaries 
of  race  and  language.  Here  was  something  that  was 
good  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  a  something  that  could  be 
transplanted  from  Galilee  to  Rome,  from  Jerusalem 
to  Athens. 


More  than  all  these  things  was  the  assurance  that 
the  Kingdom  was  at  hand,  that  the  new  regime  was  al- 
ready here,  that  the  promise  of  the  ages  was  about 
to  be  realized.  This  message  brought  to  Paul  across 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  decades  the  story  of  the 
Resurrection,  the  translation  and  reappearance. 

All  this  for  his  intellectual  equipment.    Here  was 
somethhig  that  had  power  to  make  men's  lives  heroic, 
something  that  reached  out  to  all  men,  that  promised 
to  realize  the  prophecies  of  the  past,  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.    And  this  was  authenticated  by  what  was 
to  Paul  the  supreme  miracle.    He  did  not  care  for 
the  rest,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  the  blighting 
of  the  fig  tree,  even  the  healing  of  the  sick,  but  the 
return  after  death,  the  assurance  of  the  continued 
efficiency  of  the  soul,  these  constituted  Paul's  stock 
in  trade.    These  composed  his  message,  and  these 
were  the  draperies  with  which  he  clothed  his  Christ, 
who  was  no  longer  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph  but 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Anointed  of  the  Almighty,  about 
to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  earth.    These  convictions, 
poured  through  so  clear  a  spirit  as  Paul's,  sent  him 
f'Orth  to  scatter  broadcast  this  uncalculating  faith 
among  people  who  were  weary  of  little  gods,  tired  l 
of  empty  forms,  people  who  saw  the  Pantheons  of  < 
Greece  and  Rome  fading  in  the  distance,  disappearing 
in  inefficiency.    All  this  came  with  a  mighty  power,  i 
If  you  seek  for  the  adequate  cause  of  Christianity,  : 
as  organized,  instituted,  established  in  history,  you  i 
will  find  it  in  the  Christ  of  Paul  rather  than  in  the  i 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  ] 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the  Christ  of  1 
Paul?  That  he  was  the  fulfillment  to  Paul  of  the  ll 
I)romises  of  Israel,  one  who  came  "in  the  fulness  of 
time,"  as  the  old  prophets  had  said.  He  came,  a  lineal  I 
descendant  of  King  David  and  the  prophets,  and  the  j 
kingdom  they  had  promised  he  was  about  to  establish,  i 
He  disappeared  only  to  appear  again.  Thus  we  find 
in  Paul's  Christianity  the  profound  conviction  of  the  ' 
second  coming  of  .the  Master,  and  of  the  eligibility  , 
of  all  nations  to  a  citizenship  in  his  kingdom,  and,  i 
just  as  clearly,  his  conviction  that  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  this  kingdom  were  spiritual.  There  i 
was  nothing  material,  nothing  military,  nothing  polit-  t 
ical  in  this  kingdom.  Paul  needed  no  priests,  he  asked  ' 
for  no  altars.  He  lived  exalted  on  the  mountain  of  i 
hope,  waiting  momentarily  for  the  flutter  of  angels'  ( 
wings  on  the  clouds  and  the  descent  of  a  heavenly  ' 
fire  that  was  to  purge  the  world  of  grossness,  purify  t 
earth  of  its  sins,  and  make  it  a  fitting  place  for  the  ; 
chosen  of  the  Lord,  the  children  of  love  and  peace.  t 

I  am  trying  to  keep  this  subject  at  arm's  length,  jj 
I  am  trying  not  to  speak  for  myself  this  morning  I 
but  in  all  modesty  to  speak  for  Paul  as  I  understand  | 
him.  Next  Sunday  I  shall  speak  of  the  creeds  of  I 
Christendom,  which  are  not  the  inspirations  of  Paul,  ? 
but  the  outgrowth  of  a  later  age.  The  Man  of  Naza-  i 
reth  was  already  being  caught  up  into  the  skies,  but  ] 
he  is  still  a  messenger  from  a  power  higher  up.  He'  ' 
is  not  yet  a  person  of  the  triune  God,  enthroned  upon'  ii 
the  seat  of  the  universe,  but  he  stands  midway  be-  ' 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  I 
Messiah,  the  Christ.  ■ 
Clearly,  Paul  was  disappointed  at  least  in  one  re-  ! 
spect.  No  angels  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  no  heav-  1 
enly  fire  had  yet  descended.  But  back  of  the  disap-  i 
pointment  lies  the  everlasting  truth  which  Paul  stood  ' 
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for  and  which  accounts  for  the  potency  of  his  mes- 
sage, the  contagion  of  his  spirit,  the  power,  historically 
considered,  of  the  movement  started  by  him  which 
we  call  Christianity.  He  was  profoundly  right  in 
three  things.  One  of  these  things  was  that  here  was 
a  message  which  applied  to  all  people.  He  pleaded 
for  Jew,  Gentile,  barbarian  and  Scythian.  Little  could 
he  realize  how  far  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  his 
geography  his  world-inclusive  gospel,  his  universalism 
would  reach.  Jew,  Gaul  and  Celt,  black  man,  yellow 
.man  and  red  man,  have  all  been, brought  under  the 
sway  of  this  universal  message  of  Paul,  to  an  extent 
that  he  himself  could  never  have  dreamed.  He  was 
right  when  he  set  his  face  against  the  nationalism  of 
Peter  and  withstood  him  to  his  face.  He  was  right 
when  in  Jerusalem  he  sheltered  the  fugitive  Greek 
and  barbarian,  who  were  fleeing  from  narrowness  into 
breadth.  > 

A  second  thing  in  which  Paul  was  right,  this  new 
religion  was  profoundly  ethical.  It  was  hitched  to 
the  moral  law.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  ceremonies  and 
formulas,  but  of  life. 

Paul's  letters,  generally  speaking,  fall  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  is  the  theological  court  where  he  argues 
his  case.  We  may  not  follow  him,  we  may  not  un- 
derstand him,  but  he  always  closes  with  a  great, 
splendid  appeal  to  the  ethical,  with  high  concern  for 
the  moralities  of  his  people.  He  pleads  for  the  sim- 
plicities of  life,  for  the  purity  of  home,  for  the  brother- 
liness  of  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  Calvin  found  his  texts  for 
twenty-five  hundred  sermons  in  the  writings  of  Paul, 
and  in  these  sermons  he  preached  his  Five  Institutes, 
—the  fall,  predestination,  total  depravity,  election  and 
sanctification,  though  I  am  never  quite  sure  of  the 
five.  They  were  all  vital  points  of  dogma,  and  he 
found  his  proofs  in  the  texts  of  Paul.  But  over 
against  this  contribution  of  theology,  be  it  good  or 
bad,  looms  up  the  transcendant  hymn  of  love,  the 
great  climax  of  Paul  in  the  Corinthian  chapter,  the 
highest  hymn  in  the  Bible.  Paul  was  right  when,  as 
Mr.  Gould,  professor  in  an  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  in  his  recent  book  said,  "He  ethicized  religion 
and  spiritualized  ethics."  That  was  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do  and  it  is  not  very  well  done  yet. 

If  you  study  the  history  of  religion  you  will 
realize  that  there  was  religion  in  the  world  centuries 
before  religion  became  ethical.  In  the  splendid  Pan- 
theon  of  the  Greeks  the  divinities  behaved  very  badly, 
their  morals  were  not  to  be  mentioned.  All  down 
through  the  ages  you  will  find  a  lot  of  religion  that 
is  not  ethical,  and  perchance  you  may  find  ethics  that 
are  not  touched  with  spirituality.  Paul  wedded  these 
two  things  together, — the  emotions  of  spirituality 
with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  That  which  sum- 
moned you  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  held  you 
also  to  your'^iuman  relations.  Here  he  was  eternally 
right. 

And  then  was  he  not  more  right  than  wrong  in  his 
great  dream — of  an  universal  kingdom?  This  man, 
hunted,  whipped,  imprisoned,  cast  into  the  sea,  the 
most  dismally  pursued  man  in  history,  always  had  a 
cheerful  outlook.  Surely  he  was  right  on  this  point  also. 
No,  the  angels  did  not  come  on  the  clouds  ;  no  fire  from 
on  high  came  to  purge  away  the  dross  of  earth  in  one 
splendid  conflagration.  But  he  was  right  in  his  belief 
that  good  is  to  triumph  and  love  to  reign  supreme. 


This  old  world  of  ours  is  to  come  more  and 
more  under  the  dominion  of  the  eternal  Justice  and 
the  everlasting  Right.  Not  a  few  angels  on  the  clouds, 
but  nineteen  centuries  radiant  under  the  flutter  of 
angel  wings,  notwithstanding  the  gruesome  history, 
notwithstanding  the  awful  situation  of  today.  Prob- 
ably the  truth  is  that  never  before  was  the  world  so 
near  to  the  domination  of  love  and  good  will  as  in 
these  very  days  when  the  cannons  roar  and  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  bombs  render  us  deaf  to  the  music 
of  the  angels. 

I  believe  more  than  ever,  I  believe  on  account  of 
the  war  and  not  in  spite  of  it,  that  Paul's  dream  of 
the  better  kingdom,  a  universal  kingdom  right  here  on 
earth,  is  to  be  realized.  He  did  not  have  a  great  hold 
of  the  things  beyond  the  skies  apparently.  His  new 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  on  the  earth,  and  I  believe  it  is 
to  come.  His  only  mistake  was  in  the  time.  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  see  everything.  Like  him  we  may 
miss  the  angels  in  the  Christmas  song,  but  we  find 
them  in  ever  increasing  number  when  we  apply  our- 
selves to  the  study  of  history. 

Call  the  roll  of  angel  men  and  angel  women  in  these 
nineteen  hundred  years,  follow  them  on  their  mis- 
sions of  mercy  into  the  dens  of  vice,  into  the  places 
of  sufifering,  into  the  lonely  homes,  by  the  bedsides 
of  the  sick  and  the  broken  in  mind  and  heart,  and 
even  Paul's  dream  grows  poor,  inadequate,  insuffi- 
cient. He  preached  of  that  which  was  greater  than 
he  could  understand,  he  anticipated  that  which  was 
too  profound  for  him  to  measure.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  coming  through  the  inspired  sons  of 
God.  touched  with  the  sense  of  love  and  purity  is 
coming. 

I  leave  our  study  for  today  of  "The  Christ"  with  this 
thought,  that  Paul  believed  in  the  intangible,  had  faith 
in  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  of  justice  over 
wrong,  of  truth  over  error  and  that  he  died  in  that 
belief.  He  disappears  from  our  view,  probably 
went  down  in  that  anything  but  a  heavenly  conflagra- 
tion which  destroyed  Rome  under  the  rule  of  Nero. 
That  wicked  man  attempted  to  cover  his  own  political 
intrigues  by  causing  many  men  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  thus  throw  suspicion  on  this  new  movement.  Per- 
chance Paul  went  down  in  that  first  martyrdom  in 
Rome.  He  saw  not  the  consummation  of  his  dream. 
But  here,  at  the  end  of  nineteen  hundred  years,  we 
feel  the  throb  of  that  Jewish  heart ;  we  bow  our  heads 
to  receive  the  benediction  of  that  kindly  mind ;  we 
inherit  his  inherited  task  and  try  to  realize  in  the  light 
of  modern  science  and  wider  scholarship  his  faith  in 
the  "Anointed  of  the  Lord,"  the  one  sent  from  on  high, 
in  which  faith  he  joined  with  all  the  radiant  line  of 
saints  and  prophets.  From  Zoroaster  down  to  Charles 
Sumner,  from  Isaiah  to  Whittier,  from  Jeremiah  to 
John  Brown,  they  are  all  knit  together  by  one  bond 
of  union,  a  faith  in  something  better  yet  to  come,  a 
trust  in  that  which  is  yet  to  be  realized ;  the  intangible 
triumphs  of  truth. 


We  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  the  inspirations  of  history, 
the  revelations  of  thyself  that  have  come  through  thine 
illuminated  ones.  May  we  go  forth  from  this  place  touched 
with  the  thought  that  we  too  are  children  of  Thine  and 
that'  Thy  spirit  works  in  us,  with  us,  and  through  us 
evermore.  Amen. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Emerson 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to   His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

XXVIII. 
Prophets  of  Universal  Religion 
I.  Immanuel  Kani  1724-1804 

Two  thi)igs  comuunid  mv  reverence:  The  starry 
heavens  above,  and  the  sense  of  ought  within. 

— Immauel  Kant. 

The  prophets  of  universal  religion,  leaders  of 
thought  in  the  direction  of  universality,  are  fairly 
represented  by  Immanuel  Kant  in  Germany,  James 
]\fartineau  in  England,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in 
America. 

The  lesson  of  Immanuel  Kant  is  deep,  fundamental 
and  interesting.  His  is  a  name  largely  confined  to  the 
campus,  and  even  there  to  those  studying  not  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  business  or  professional  career, 
but  in  search  of  means  to  expand  the  mind,  develop 
the  soul,  acquaint  oneself  with  the  history  and  philos- 
ophy of  life  and  religion. 

Immanuel  Kant,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the 
world,  did  in  philosophy  what  Copernicus  did  in  nat- 
ural science  and  Darwin  in  physical  science.  Darwin, 
by  suggesting  a  new  principle,  broke  up  the  whole 
fabric  of  previous  scientific  knowledge.  He  compelled 
us  to  look  at  creation  not  as  a  series  of  projec- 
tions of  divine  power,  but  presented  physical  life  on 
the  globe  as  a  continuous,  never  ending  procession. 

The  problem  of  stating  Kant's  philosophy  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  serious  one,  impossible  to  extemporize,  and 
in  attempting  it  one  feels  like  one  of  George  Eliot's 
characters  of  whom  she  said  he  knew  all  about  the 
German  philosophers  except  their  philosophy.  Prior 
to  his  time  the  Christian  and  Jewish,  the  only  organ- 
ized religions  in  Europe  and' America,  rested  on  texts, 
on  revelation  and  the  credentials  of  that  revelation 
were  certain  unexpected  and  unaccounted  for  phe- 
nomena. In  other  words,  religion  rested  on  miracle. 
Luther  would  say  there  was  no  immortality  in  sight 
unless  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  The  Jew  would 
say  that  the  world  would  be  godless,  or  floundering 
among  false  gods  of  the  pagan  world  if  the  true  God 
had  not  broken  through  the  silences  and  expressed  his 
will  through  Moses. 

Philosophy  has  assumed  a  skeptical  attitude,  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Locke  in  England  and  Rous- 
seau in  France,  who  taught  that  only  through  the 
senses  do  we  know  anything,  hence,  since  all  knowl- 
edge is  inferential,  the  theory  of  special  revelation 
would  not  of  course  hold.  Kant  wrote  some  books 
very  difficult  to  read,  but  somehow  he  got  below  the 
miracle  and  behind  the  senses.  His  most  noteworthy 
works  are  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  and  "Crit- 
ique of  Ethics."   He  said  there  is  a  universe  of  which 


man  is  conscious,  his  senses  are  conscious,  and  back 
and  through  his  senses  lie  the  realities  with  which 
the  senses  deal.  Man's  sensations  are  mixed  with 
profound  realities.  There  is  a  consciousness  of  time, 
space  and  cause  apart  from  the  senses,  and  in  the 
ethical  world  there  is  something  in  the  constitution 
of  things  that  the  senses  work  upon  that  answers, for, 
the  sense  of  God,  the  sense  of  immortality  and  the 
sense  of  duty.  On  these  postulates  you  have  a  foun- 
dation upon  which  you  can  build  your  universal  re- 
ligion, your  philosophy,  your  politics. 

This,  then,  is  a  hint  of  the  movement  that  revolu- 
tionized the  thought  of  Europe ;  charmed  and  inspired 
a  brilliant  set  of  philosophers,  represented  by  Fichto, 
Hegel,  Schlegel  and  others,  and  which  crossed  the 
oceans  into  England  and  '  into  America,  making  a 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  a  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  It 
gave  to  us  the  word  that  was  first  hooted,  then  dis- 
missed as  moonshine,  thin  air,  and  finally  treated  as 
a  dangerous  something  that  turned  the  world  upside 
down, — "transcendentalism."     The  critics,  especially 
those  of  the  pulpit,  said  there  was  nothing  in  it,  il- 
lustrated by  the  incident  told  by  Frederick  Hosmer.  i 
He  once  had  a  little  girl  friend  of  five  or  six  years  \ 
old  who  would  haunt  his  study.    One  day  she  told  him  j 
that  she  knew  something  he  didn't,  and  when  urged  | 
to  say  what  it  was,  proceeded  to  tell  in  a  very  ortho-  \ 
dox  manner  the  story  of  the  Christ  Child.    Mr.  Hos-  ( 
mer  said,  "Well,  well;  how  did  you  find  that  out?"  I 
bringing  the  quick  response,  "I  always  knowed  it." 

Kant  himself  is  a  curious  and  delightful  study.  He  I 
was  born  in  Konigsberg  on  the  borderland  of  Russia.  '• 
His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  a  harness  maker,  whose  i 
business  had  been  started  by  his  grandfather.  His  , 
mother  was  a  German,  a  woman  of  remarkable  power  \ 
and  wisdom,  who  recognized  that  she  had  a  problem  \ 
to  raise  this  frail  boy,  one  of  a  family  of  six  children,  - 
and  she  gave  him  special  care,  both  physically  and  ti 
mentally.  On  their  daily  walks  she  called  his  atten-  < 
tion  to  the  beauties  of  the  wayside,  taught  him  of  the  j 
birds  and  the  flowers.  Neither  was  his  religious  life  I 
neglected  and  he  had  all  the  environment  that  makes  I 
for  a  beautiful  life.  He  was  not  five  feet  tall,  a 
crooked  little  man,  so  poorly  housed  that  only  his  ( 
wonderfully  wise  mother  and  his  own  marvelous  con-  i 
trol  of  himself  made  it  possible  for  him  to  live  at  all, 
and  still  he  rounded  out  eighty  years.  He  went  - 
through  the  University  of  Konigsberg  hand  over  ] 
hand,  literally  knew  everything  that  was  to  be  known,  < 
but  the  university  did  not  know  how  to  use  him  and  '  ( 
he  never  got  farther  than  a  "docent,"  a  recognized  :. 
tutor.  He  lived  a  very  quiet  life,  never  married,  never  I 
traveled  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  home.  ; 

His  first  conquests  were  in  the  fields  of  physical  j| 
science  and  his  first  publications  were  on  mathemat-  i 
ical  and  astronomical  subjects.  He  figured  out  and  ; 
told  where  Uranus  was  before  human  eye  had  ever  i  ■ 
seen  it  and  where  Herschel  with  his  big  glass  had  ^ 
been  looking  for  it,  and  who  put  it  on  record  that  I 
Kant  had  made  his  discovery  by  the  cold  logic  of 
figures. 

Kant's  theory  of  philosophy  was  no  sooner  settled  t 
than  others  took  it  up  and  elaborated  and  modified  it.  > 
and  suddenly  he  sprang  into  phenomenal  poularity.  ^  i 
Herder  Fiche  and  others  hurried  to  do  him  honor.  • 
People  would  walk  a  hundred  miles  just  to  see  him  |  ; 
and  in  his  weakness  and  old  age  he  had  to  consent  i  \ 
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to  stand  in  his  door  at  a  certain  hour  each  day  that 
people  might  see  him. 

In  addition  to  his  recognized  philosophical  works 
Kant  wrote  the  first  great  peace  tract  in  modern  liter- 
ature. "Eternal  Peace"  is  a  great  classic  which  an- 
ticipated everything  that  has  been  said  since  and  which 
in  itself  will  some  day  justify  the  reverence  which 
succeeding  generations  have  shown  him. 

Kant  was  immeasurably  interested  in  democracy 
and  watched  both  the  American  and  French  revolu- 
tions. The  story  is  told  that  at  one  time  he  was  ia  a 
group  of  Germans  in  which  there  happened  to  be  an 
Englishman  by  the  name  of  Green,  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  American  Revolution.  Kant  declared  him- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  Colonists  and  the  English- 
man became  indignant.  Kant  told  Green  that  he  was 
not  informed ;  that  the  revolution  was  a  great  move- 
ment for  democracy  which  was  bound  to  triumph  over 
the  mistaken  English  government.  He  suggested  that 
they  talk  it  over,  unfolding  to  him  the  philosophy  of 
democracy  in  such  a  way  that  he  not  only  won  him 
over  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  "friendship. 
It  is  said  that  Kant  never  printed  a  sentence  of  "The 
Critique  of.  Reason"  without  having  first  read  it  to  Mr. 
Green. 

His  life  was  one  of  severe  but  beautiful  routine  in 
which  a  limited  number  of  intimate  friends  shared. 
Every  day  at  four  o'clock  Mr.  Green  would  leave  his 
business  and  call  on  Kant.  Finding  him  asleep  he 
would  slip  into  another  chair  and  go  to  sleep.  Shortly 
a  "bird  friend  would  do  the  same  and  at  five  o'clock 
a  fourth  would  wake  them  up.  The  four  would  then 
go  to  supper,  after  which  they  would  separate,  Kant 
would  walk  alone  until  seven,  then  work  until  exactly 
ten  o'clock,  when  he  would  retire  and  rise  exactly  at 
five  o'clock. 

De  Quincy  has  gathered  in  his  writings  a  chapter 
which  he  called  "The  Last  Days  of  Immanuel  Kant," 
:ontaining  a  brief  introduction  by  De  Quincy  himself 
stating  the  main  facts.  He  has  collated  and  printed 
ilmost  without  change  a  most  marvelously  detailed 
;tory  of  Kant's  last  years  by  one  of  the  friends  who 
ittended  him  for  love's  sake,  Wasianski,  a  former 
3upil,  who  has  told  us  in  perhaps  seventy-five  or  a 
lundred  pages  a  very  charming  story  of  this  man. 

Kant  had  two  indulgences.  He  liked  cofifee  and  a 
3ipe,  but  limited  himself  to  one  small  smoke  a  day 
md  to  one  small  cup  of  cofifee,  but  wanted  it  served 
iust  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  It  is  told 
:hat  he  wrote  directions  for  a  simple  -funeral,  but 
when  remonstrated  with,  said,  "Do  as  you  think 
)est,"  and  his  funeral  was  a  very  elaborate  one,  ending 
n  the  Cathedral  with  a  grand  musical  service.  His 
■emains  were  placed  in  the  academic  vault  where  he 
low  rests. 

In  our  own  minds  and  those  of  the  children  we 
vant  to  connect  Immanuel  Kant's  name  with  the  pro- 
oimd  philosophical  truth  and  equally  appealing  re- 
igious  sentiment,  full  of  piety  and  poetry,  of  our 
ext :  "Two  things  command  my  reverence :  The 
■tarry  heavens  above,  and  the  sense  of  ought  within." 
^ant  made  scientific  thought  religious  and  our  mod- 
ern "higher  criticism"  is  rooted  in  his  teaching  in  that 
le  made  organic  what  heretofore  had  been  super- 
latural. 
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QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Who  were  Kant's  contemporaries? 

(2)  What  famous  men  were  his  followers? 

(3)  What  are  his  most  famous  books? 

(4)  What  was  Kant's  contribution  to  world  peace? 


One  who-  EVOLUTION 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed  though  right  vnere  worsted,  wrong  would 
triumph. 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake. 

^  — Robert  Browning. 

I  hear  the  song,  of  early  spring 

In  Childhood's  happy  day. 
When  April's  sun  and  rain  brought  forth 

The  flowers  that  bloomed  in  May, — 
2 

White  trillium  with  all  her  train 

Of  early  smiles  of  spring, 
Wild  violet,  and  windflower  too. 

That  by  the  wayside  sing. 

3 

And  all  the  woodland  silences 

That  filled  the  air  with  song 
Foretold  the  coming  harmonies, 

A  right  for  every  wrong. 

4 

For  silently  that  little  bud 

Bespeaks  the  coming  flower. 
And  silently  the  Moral  Sense 

Foretells  the  coming  hour. 

5 

When  better  days  and  better  ways 

Await  the  coming  life, 
For  better  days  and  better  ways 

Will  end  all  bitter  strife. 

6 

Note  now  how  well  that  tiny  seed, 

Equipped  with  wings  to  suit, 
In  silence  and  in  certainty 

Will  climb  to  flower  and  fruit 
7 

Note  too  how  well  the  Moral  Sense, 

Whatever  the  condition. 
In  silence  and  in  certainty 

Will  find  its  full  fruition. 

8 

The  Moral  Sense  in  every  breast 

Is  our  Divining  rod, 
It  leads  with  no  uncertain  aim, 

It  is  the  Voice  of  God 
9 

Above  the  cannon's  deadly  roar. 

And  burst  of  shot  and  shell. 
We  hear  through  all  the  "still  small  voice," 

We  know  its  accents  well. 

10 

No  victor  then  shall  claim  the  spoils, 

No  vanquished,  bleeding  lie. 
When  all  shall  learn  the  higher  law 

And  brothers  grow  thereby. 

11 

Now  nation  unto  nation  calls 

Across  the  stormy  seas, 
And  undertone  of  hope  and  faith 

Is  borne  on  every  breeze. 

12 

Then  hope  we  may,  and  trust  we  must, 

Some  late  October  day. 
That  in  the  onward  march  of  life 
We'll  learn  the  better  way. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  June  7,  1917.       Louise  M.  Dunning. 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


SUNDAYS  AT  ALL  SOULS 
CHURCH,  CHICAGO. 


Two  months  of  our  summer's  vaca- 
tion are  gone,  and  while  the  "airs  and 
outdoor  sights"  have  been  sweeping 
"gradual  gospels  into  your  souls"  at 
beautiful  Tower  Hill,  we  who  have  re- 
mained in  the  city  more  or  less  stead- 
ily have  also  found  renewal  of  life, 
chief  factor  of  which  has  been  the 
summer  services  at  Lincoln  Centre. 

There  are  no  invidious  comparisons 
when  I  say  that  the  summer  services 
were  never  more  satisfying  nor  better 
attended  than  during  this  summer,  so 
far,  and  each  Sunday's  service  has 
brought  its  own  peculiar  blessing,  no 
small  influence  of  which  has  been  due 
to  the  music. 

With  the  exception  of  three  Sundays, 
Mr,  Burns,  as  announced,  has  occupied 
the  pulpit,  today  being  his  last  for  the 
year.  Those  who  have  read  the  ser- 
mons of  ■  his  which  have  appeared  in 
Unity  do  not  need  to  be  told  anything 
about  their  merit. 

The  three  services  at  which  Mr.  Burns 
could  not  be  present  were  ably  conducted 
by  Rev,  Mr.  Taylor,  pastor  of  Unity 
Church  of  Oak  Park,  and  by  Professors 
Jenkins  and  Foster  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Professor  Jenkins  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
whose  sermon^  naturally,  while  on  the 
topic  of  the  "Friends'  attitude  toward 
the  war,"  was  more  on  the  peace  than 
the  war  side  of  the  question,  and  stated 
very  clearly  the  position  of  his  society 
at  all  war  times. 

And  by  a  strangely  happy  accident 
our  soloist.  Miss  Grace  Poole,  chose  that 
morning  for  her  part  of  the  service  a 
beautiful  song,  "In  My  Father's  House," 
which  followed  verbatim  the  scriptural 
text,  ending,  you  remember,  with 
"Peace  I  give  unto  you,  my  peace  I 
leave  with  you."  And  so  it  has  been  all 
summer.  Each  song  chosen  by  Miss 
Poole  has  so  perfectly  fitted  into  the 
thought  of  the  speaker  that  anj'one 
would  imagine  it  had  been  previously 
arranged.  In  not  one  instance  was  it 
so.  Miss  Poole  possesses  a  voice  of 
rare  quality,  her  trained  handling  of  it 


approaching  perfection.  As  soul-satis- 
fying as  have  been  the  sermons, 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  musi- 
cians. Miss  Poole  and  Mr.  Cock,  the  lat- 
ter having  handled  our  beautiful  organ 
as  enjoyably  as  Miss  Poole  has  her 
voice.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  Miss  Poole  is  gifted  with  almost 
uncanny  intuition  in  the  selection  of 
her  solos  when  I  tell  you  of  two  other 
instances.  Doctor  Foster's  subject  was 
"Dare  We  be  Christians?"  and  he  gave 
a  powerful  and  soi:l-searching  dis- 
course and  a  keenly  analytical  view  of 
alleged  Christianity.  Miss  Poole's  solo 
was  entitled  "The  Publican."  It  em- 
braced the  four  verses  in  the  Luke  gos- 
pel of  tile  two  prayers — the  Pharisee's 
and  Publican's  —  very  dramatically 
thou,gh  simply  compassed,  ending  with 
the  phrase  "Be  thou  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner." 

Could  there  have  been  a  more  fitting 
selection  ?  Wlien  I  tell  you,  also,  that 
during  the  sumer  order  of  the  services 
the  solo  precedes  the  sermon,  you  will 
allow  it  docs  seem  a  coincidence.  So  it 
has  gdne  until  today.  The  solo  was  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  Twenty- 
tliird  Psalm,  and  can  you  believe  it? 
Mr.  Burns  had  chosen  the  very  same 
portion  of  Scriptures — the  whole  Psalm 
— as  the  basis  of  his  last  talk  to  us — and 
it  was  a  fine  one.  Mr.  Burns  is  a 
studious,  growing  thinker,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  destined  to  achieve  a  big  work. 
He  carries  away  with  him  the  deep 
gratitude  of  all  who  have  heard  him 
these  two  summers  he  has  served  All 
.Souls  Church,  which  sends  its  blessing 
after  him. 

A  beautiful  summer  in  many  ways,  in 
wliicli  we  have  been  refreshed  through 
([uiet,  friendly  intercourse  and  the  read- 
ing of  a  few  great  books,  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you  later. 

"A  good  book  and  a  shady  nook"  and 
"Rocks  and  rills  and  templed  hills"  are 
mighty  alluring  in  week  days,  but  some- 
how  something  is  lost  from  the  week 
for  me  unless  I  "go  up  to  the  Sanctu- 
ary on  the  Sabbath  day,"  and  I  am 
greatly  refreshed  thereby — thanks  to 
the  prophets  and  the  poets  and  musi- 
cians who  have  contributed  to  life's 
warp  and  woof.  m.  b.  p. 


TOWER  HILL  LETTER. 


After  two  years  of  unforgetting  ab- 
sence, Tower  Hill  was  a  truly  welcome 
sight,  and  a  month  of  peace,  physical, 
mental,  spiritual,  spent  in  the  shades  of 
its  oaks  and  pines  in  the  company  of 
the  birds,  should  fit  one  well  for  a 
twelve-month  of  royal  service  in  what- 
ever field  one  has  volunteered  or  been 
taken  by  conscription. 

Very  noticeable  after  the  long  absence 
was  the  growth  in  shrubbery  and  tree 
dimensions,  even  the  great  oaks  and 
pines  showing  a  development  which, 
while  it  eclipsed  some  of  the  river  and 
prairie  view,  one  could  forgive  because 
it  was  a  tree  that  did  it.  Besides,  after 
making  a  camera  in  one's  heart  for 
twenty  years,  one  ought  to  see  almost 
as  well  as  ever  the  few  concealed 
patches  of  river,  wood  and  prairie 
stretching  away  to  the  horizon  line 
made  of  hills  and  sky,  sometimes  clear 
and  sometimes  blue  with  mist,  but  al- 
ways bewitching. 

This  summer  but  few  old  friends  and 
very  few  new  ones  have  _  found  their 
way  to  the  Hill.  It  has  been  little  more, 
—though  never  less, — than  a  family 
party  that  has  gathered  in  the  big  din- 
ing hall  for  those  delicious  meals  com- 
pounded largely  of  the  fruits  of  the 
home  garden,  the  yield  of  the  herd  of 
Guernseys  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  and 
the  poultry  yard  close  by.  But  there  are 
many  compensations  for  diminished  1 
numbers,  as  the  tired  and  the  stupid  i 
and  the  lovers  of  quiet  know. 

There  is  one  road  to  Tower  Hill,  but  ' 
it  leads  to  many,  and  all  of  them  climb  * 
"over,  the  hills  and  far  away."  Most  i 
days  "the  little  road  sa3's  stay,"  for 
there  are  trees  and  flowers  and  birds  i 
and  books  and  river  and  sky  enough  to 
satisfy  the  soul,  not  to  speak  of  the  hu- 
man companionship  which  is  always  at  ! 
hand  when  there  is  nothing  better  to  ■ 
do.  But  often,  too,  "the  little  road  says 
go,"  and  then,  by  foot,  if  you  are  rich  : 
enough  to  possess  the  priceless  strength  i 
•  and  the  will  to  use  it,  by  auto  if  you  are  I 
too  poor  in  bodily  vigor  or  too  greedy  i 
to  be  satisfied  with  as  much  of  a  coun-  ' 
try  lane  as  you  can  reach  with  the  prim-  1 
itive  resources  of  feet  instead  of  wheels,  i 
away  you  go  for  an  hour  or  a  day  of  as  ) 
much  beauty  as  the  Great  Artist  ever  1 
made  and  tucked  away  into  the  limited  1 
space  you  will  be  able  to  compass  in  t 
your  finity  of  time.  The  roads  are  • 
greatly  improved  within  the  memory  of  ' 
man  and,  even  at  this  distance  from  the  I 
;netropolis,  the  autos  keep  you  alert  to  ! 
avoid  a  crash,  and  you  are  about  as  I 
likely  to  meet  a  horse  and  wagon  as  an  < 
eohipps  and  bobsled.  War  gardens  are  i 
numerous, — may  they  speedily  turn  into  ■ 
peace  gardens  and  multiply  until  we  ■ 
have  fully  learned  our  much-needed  les-  J 
son  of  thrift  which  we  are  now  being  i 
taught  at  such  a  fearful  cost.  Numer-  'i 
,ous  fields  of  yellow  grain,  mostly  har-  ' 
vested  and  standing  in  shocks,  herds  ofi  ( 
ruminating  cows  and  great  numbers  of  i 
newly  built  capacious  barns  testify  to  ' 
the  industry  and  to  far  more  than  the 
accustomed   farmer's  prosperity. 

One  of  these  rides,  according  to  i 
custom,  ended  at  Lone  Rock  with  i 
the  annual  reunion, — this  time  the  for-  ; 
ty-second, — of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  t 
"Battery  boys."  Just  as  the  attack  was  ! 
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made  on  the  dinner,  which  was  served 
soldier-fashion  in  the  tent,  unexpected 
reinforcements  came  up,  including  the 

entire  army  post  from   ,  which 

saved  the  day  and  added  to  the  good 
cheer  of  the  occasion.  And  they  were 
a  cheerful  crowd  of  "boys,"  though 
most  of  them  have  passed  the  line  of 
three-score  and  ten.  But  the  roll-call 
was  a  solemn  rite  almost  sacramental 
in  its  tenderness,  for  the  ranks  grow 
thinner  year  by  year,  and  this  year  eight 
comrades  have  fallen  out  of  the  line, 
the  last  of  the  eight  having  been  one  of 
the  most  loved  and  revered,  the  Hon. 
Evan  Evans  of  Spring  Green,  more 
commonly  and  afTectionately  known 
among  his  comrades  as  "Evie  Evans." 

Although  the  formal  exercises  of  the 
summer  school  were  dispensed  with  this 
summer  for  various  reasons,  there  were 
frequent  porch  readings  and  talks  given 
by  the  Master  of  the  Hill.  New  poets 
were  read,  new  and  old  problems  dis- 
:ussed,  and  the  usual  wH-unanimities 
oi  opinion  developed.  One  of  these  ses- 
sions was  given  to  Lincoln,  and  some 
interesting  and  as  yet  unpublished  bio- 
graphical matter  disclosed.  Among  the 
poets  new  or  partially  so  to  the  Hill 
were  Rupert  Brooke  and  Ledwidge,  the 
'poet  of  the  blackbirds,"  both  of  whose 
t'oices  have  been  silenced  on  the  battle 
Fields  of  Europe,  and  the  Irish  Yeats, 
whose  comedy,  "A  Pot  of  Broth,"  was 
read  with  all  its  own  Celtic  humor  pre- 
served in  the  rendering  and  its  capac- 
ity demonstrated  for  effective  use  by 
imateur  players.  Perhaps  more  than 
3ne  secret  resolve  was  made  to  speed  it 
Dn  its  way  to  larger  audiences  than  this. 

For  the  sake  of  the  young  and  light- 
■ninded  of  the  party,  Arthur  Guiterman 
ivas  given  his  due  in  readings  from 
'The  Laughing  Muse,"  where,  notably 
n  the  attempts  of  a  mere  man  to  match 
1  sample  of  lavender  ribbon  for  his 
Dride  and  in  the  same  man's  later  and 
;till  more  thrilling  experience  in  buy- 
ng  an  automobile  with  cushions  pad- 
led  with  "hand-picked  monkey's  hair," 
.ve  found  Lewis  Carrol  out-Carroled 
ind  Alice  in  Wonderland  companioned. 
Margaret  Widdemer,  Ruth  Comfort 
Vlitchell,  and  Florence  Earle  Coates 
■vere  sampled  with  other  modern  song 
)irds  in  passing,  but  had  a  vote  been 
aken  the"  writer  suspects  that  Sara 
Feasdale  would  have  been  elected  poet 
aureate  for  Tower  Hill  for  1917,  with 
ler  "Wood  Song,"  which  should  have 
)een  made  on  Tower  Hill : 

-  heard  a  wood-thrush  in  the  dark 
Fwirl  three  notes  and  make  a  star — 
\iy  heart  that  walked  in  bitterness 
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Came  back  from  very  far. 
Three  shining  notes  were  all  he  had, 
And  yet  they  made  a  starry  call — 
I  caught  life  back  against  my  breast 
And  kissed  it,  scars  and  all. 

And  her  "Refuge"  is  as  fine  as  any- 
thing of  Emily  Dickinson's,  with  an 
added  charm  all  her  own. 

But  some  said  the  best  of  all  was  the 
vesper  reading  given  by  request  to 
Henry  Van  Dyke's  "Toiling  of  Felix." 
For  some  of  the  party  it  was  near  the 
end  of  the  rest  time,  and  perhaps  there 
are  few  lines  more  fitting  and  inspiring 
for  a  vacation  ending  and  a  work  be- 
ginning than  these : 
This  is  the  gospel  of  labor,  ring  it,  ye 

bells  of  the  kirk! 
The  Lord  of  Love  came  down  from 

above,  to  live  with  the  men  who 

work. 

This  is  the  rose  that  He  planted,  here 

in  the  thorn-curst  soil. 
Heaven  is  blest  with  perfect  rest,  but 
the  blessing  of  Earth  is  toil. 

And  Tower  Hill  has  become  once 
more  a  Memory  and  a  Hope. 

E.  H.  W. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Aug.  26,  1917. 


EMERGENCY  CHILD  LABOR 
DURING  THE  WAR. 


In  spite  of  the  warning  from  Eng- 
land against  the  reckless  use  of  children 
in  time  of  war  the  movement  to  suspend 
protective  legislation  has  already  made 
itself  felt  in  this  country.  Before  the 
war  was  five  weeks  old  four  states,  Con- 
necticut, Minnesota,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  had  given  some  official  or 
commission  power  to  suspend  the  labor 
laws  during  the  war.  A  few  weeks 
later  Massachusetts  passed  a  similar 
law,  although  more  carefully  safeguard- 
ed, and  only  the  governor's  veto  saved 
the  labor  laws  of  New  York  State.  A 
law  was  passed  in  New  York,  however, 
exempting  from  school  attendance  April 
1  to  November  1,  children  who  engage 
in  agricultural  work,  and  California 
gave  the  State  Board  of  Education 
power  to  shorten  the  school  term  "when 
necessary  for  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural purposes."  In  other  states,  chil- 
dren have  been  excused  from  school  to 
engage  in  farm  work  without  the  for- 
mality of  legislation. 

The  federal  law  fixes  the  age  limit  of 
children  at  fourteen  and  this  is  the  limit 
in  practically  all  the  states  for  all  oc- 
cupations.   Some  states  permit  a  twelve 
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year  limit  in  case  of  poverty  and  for 
certain  occupations.  Wisconsin  has  a 
twelve  year  limit  in  vacation  for  stores 
and  California  for  all  occupations. 

In  the  hasty  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation little  or  no  consideration  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  have  not  been 
adopted  arbitrarily  but  are  based  on 
physiological  laws  which  no  state  of  war 
renders  less  true  and  therefore  less 
necessary.  No  child  under  14  is  old 
enough  or  developed  enough  to  leave 
school  for  employment  in  a  factory,  can- 
nery or  store,  and  there  are  many  chil- 
dren of  14  who  are  not  strong  enough 
to  work  at  all  or  can  work  only  in  light 
occupations.  There  are  many  hazard- 
ous occupations  in  which  no  young  peo- 
ple under  16  or  18  should  be  engaged, 
and  night  work  or  working  day  in  ex- 
cess of  8  hours  are  both  harmful  in 
their  effect  on  children  under  16. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  back 
of  our  child  labor  laws.  England 
thought  herself  forced  to  ignore  them 
under  the  necessity  of  increasing  her 
output,  only  to  find  that  she  was  using 
up  her  labor  force  more  rapidly  than 
she  was  increasing  her  munitions,  and 
that  the  laws  safeguarding  labor  were 
based,  not  on  sentiment,  but  on  sound 
common  sense.  She  also  found  that 
other  child  protective  measures  hastily 
set  aside  would  have  to  be  restored. 
Thousands  of  children  were  excused 
from  school  to  work  on  the  farms  as 
well  as  in  the  factories;  children  under 
6  were  turned  out  of  the  schools  for 
economy's  sake;  recreation  centers 
were  closed,  settlement  classes  were  dis- 
continued, special  classes  in  the  schools 
vvere  abolished,  and  child  protective  so- 
cieties discontinued.  The  country  then 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  many  chil- 
dren were  being  needlessly  sacrificed  be- 
cause the  supply  of  female  labor  was 
not  exhausted,  and  that  the  complete 
breakdown  of  the  schools  and  child  wel- 
fare organizations  had  resulted  in  a 
striking  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency. 
She  is  now  working  strenuously  to  re- 
establish her  educational  system. 

After  three  years  of  war  England  is 
recommending,  not  further  exemptions 
from  her  compulsory  education  laws,  but 
a  more  stringent  law  than  she  had  be- 
fore the  war.  "We  are  learning  many 
things  in  this  great  and  terrible  day  of 
judgment  through  which  our  nation  is 
passing,"  said  the  head  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's large  high  schools.  "Not  the  least 
among  these  truths  which  the  stern  logic 
of  common  events  is  cutting  into  the 
common  mind  of  us  all  is  the  paramount 
value  of  the  children  of  the  nation. 
Thus  we  realize  that  as  the  children 
are  the  nation's  future,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  they  are  fit  to  inherit  so  great  a 
responsibility." 

—Publicity  Service  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  of 
America. 
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A  PRAYER 


It  is  my  joy  in  life  to  find 

At  every  turning  of  the  road, 
The  strong  arm  of  a  comrade  kind 

To  help  me  onward  with  my  load. 

And  since  I  have  no  gold  to  give, 

And  love  alone  must  make  amends, 
My  only  prayer  is,  while  I  live,— 

God  make  me  worthy  of  my  friends! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Howard  B.  Grose  has  been  elected  by  a  conference 
f  religious  press  representatives,  called  by  Hoover, 
)  act  as  "Religious  Press  Representative"  at  the  Food 
idministration  Headquarters  in  Washington.  In  ^is 
laugural  letter  to  the  religious  press  he  promises 
)  supply  regularly  "brief,  spicy  and  fresh"  items 
3ncerning  foods.  When  available  will  furnish  spe- 
al  illustrated  articles  bearing  upon  food  problems, 
he  first  circular  letter  is  at  hand  and  is  devoted  to 
le  use  of  corn  as  a  neglected  item  in  the  human  diet, 
[e  pleads  for  toasted  corn  pone,  and  when  mush 
id  milk  fail,  fried  mush  he  says  is  good.  This  eccle- 
astical  cook  perhaps  assumes  too  much  when  he 
lys  that  "Nearly  all  housewives  know  how  to  pre- 
ire  at  least  one  attractive  dish  from  corn  meal." 
ut  he  promises  other  ways  made  available  to  those 
ho  apply,  without  cost,  to  the  United  Food  Admin- 
tration,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  "Ten  Lessons  on 
3od  Conservation." 

We  are  glad  to  give  editorial  space  to  the  article 
om  our  colleague,  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland 
anford  University,  California,  on  "The  Fall  of  Nico- 
i."  The  courage  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Nicolai,  an  eminent 
an  of  science,  who  sticks  to  his  guns  and  accepts 
3  degradation  from  the  highest  position  a  medical 
in  can  reach  in  Germany  to  become  post  surgeon  in 

obscure  quarter,  is  something  that  deserves  more 
an  a  passing  item  in  a  news  column.  His  heroism 
comes  more  conspicuous  when  set  over  against  the 
ct  that  this  appreciation  and  interpretation  by  one 

Amer,jca's  acknowledged  scientists  of  the  work  of 
e  of  Europe's  most  eminent  scientists,  was  rejected 

a  scientific  journal  in  America  because  thfs  jour- 
1  finds  it  necessary  to  "steer  wide  from  war  ques- 
ns."  Shades  of  Darwin  and  Copernicus!  Has  it 
me  to  this  that  here  in  America  a  would-be  inter- 
Jter  of  science  must  needs  steer  wide  of  any  scien- 
c  discussion  of  problems  which  so  demand  scien- 
c  solution? 


In  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Learned,  in  the 
fullness  of  eighty-three  years,  there  passed  away  one 
more  of  that  valiant  group  of  workers  who  led  in  the 
heroic  days  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference 
when  it  was  pioneering  the  way,  not  only  for  the  Uni- 
tarians, but  for  all  the  religious  movements,  toward 
the  universalities  of  religion,  toward  the  practice  as 
well  as  the  discovery  of  that  sympathy  of  religion 
which  ought  to  realize  a  fellowship  between  the 
prophets  of  the  soul  of  all  ages,  races  and  names. 
In  this  comradeship  John  C.  Learned  and  his  wife, 
he  then  being  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in 
St.  Louis,  were  ever  in  the  forefront.  Hers  was  a 
stalwart  spirit  cast  in  a  frail  body  and  death  was  a 
release  from  the  prison-house  of  the  flesh.  There 
are  but  few  left  of  that  band  now,  but  those  who  are 
left  will  mourn  the  loss  of  a  rare  spirit  and  will  ever 
hold  her  in  loving  remembrance. 


Last  week  we  published  an  account  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  Zona  Gale  of  the  unique  pageant  which  was 
staged  at  the  Columbia  County  Fair  in  Portage,  Wis- 
consin. An  event  so  unique  and  so  significant  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  will  receive,  so  we  are  glad  to 
quote  from  comments  on  the  same  made  by  Dudley 
Crafts  Watson  in  thf  Miki'aiikce  Journal  of 'recent 
date.    He  says: 

Portage  is  the  site  of  the  Columbia  County  Fair,  and 
Fortage  last  year  determined  to  make  that  fair  a  credit  to 
the  mtelhgence,  refinement  and  taste  of  the  county  A  cour- 
ageous and  tar-seeing  fair  board  was  wise  in  knowing  that 
he  way  to  do  it  was  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thmg  beautiful,  purely  for  the  joy  of  doing  it.  A  pageant 
depicting  in  great  colorful  processions  the  history  of  Port- 
age the  glory  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  place  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  is  being  par- 
ticipated m  by  500  men,  women  and  children.  The  local  band 
IS  preparing  the  elaborate  musical  setting:  each  individual  is 
making  his  or  her  own  costumes ;  rehearsals  in  the  armory 
ITV^A^  the  morning  and  run  late  at  night:  carpenters 
and  builders  and  designers  are  preparing  a  great  stage  on  the 
race 'track.  All  services  are  being  donated.  No  one  seems 
to  question  the  amount  of  time  they  spend  upon  it 


Unity  has  no  desire  to  take  part  in  the  unseemly, 
sensational,  and  to  our  minds,  wholly  ridiculous,  agi- 
tations of  the  current  dailies,  and  particularly  the  fool- 
ish contentions  between  the  governor  of  Illinois  and 
the  mayor  of  Chicago.  The  whole  episode  recalls 
the  saying  of  the  Wise  One  about  straining  at  a  gnat 
to  swallow  a  camel.  In  the  perspective  of  time  the 
panic  awakened  among  high  functionaries  of  four 
great  states  of  the  union  by  four  score  unarmed  men 
and  women  pledged  to  non-militant  solutions  of  great 
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world  problems,  will  appear  more  and  more  ridicu- 
lous. Unity  holds  no  brief  to  protect  the  fame  of 
Mayor  Thompson,  though  in  this  case  he  kept  his 
head.  It  has  no  stones  to  throw  at  Governor  Lowden, 
though  in  this  particular  he  was  stampeded  by  an  un- 
necessary alarm  started  6y  some  one,  it  may  have  been 
a  governor,  who  had  too  little  Faith  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  too  little  acquaintance  with 
federal  and  state  constitutions.  Let  the  silly  episode 
be  forgotten  that  all  parties  may  speedily  recover 
their  poise  and  their  sanity  and  continue  to  apply 
themselves  to  their  common  object,  that  of  securing 
a  world  peace,  the  first  condition  of  which  is  the 
ability  to  respect  the  sincerity  to  be  found  on  all  sides. 
Honest  convictions  are  to  be  reckoned  with,  if  suc- 
cessfully, by  recognizing  honesty  at  the  outset. 
There  is  "a  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath" 
and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  answering  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly. 


Not  to  revive  ancient  antagonisms  now  happily 
dead,  nor  to  awaken  a  discussion  of  old  "issues"  now 
fortunately  closed,  but  to  indicate  that  the  world  does 
move,  that  there  is  growth  in  religious  thought  and 
an  amelioration  of  denominational  dogmatism  going 
on  at  the  present  time  in  spite  of,  if  not  on  account 
of,  war  alarms,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  last  leaf- 
let to  reach  our  table  from  25  Beacon  Street,  bearing 
the  imprint  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
sets  forth  "The  four  cardinal  principles"  which  it 
pronounces  to  be  "the  very  breath  of  our  life  as  Uni- 
tarians," the  things  which  Unitarians  "most  care  for 
in  religion,"  and  these  are  Freedom,  Fellowship,  Char- 
acter and  Service.  The  first  to  take  the  place  of 
authority,  the  second  of  sectarianism,  the  third  of 
ritual  or  creed,  the  last  the  salvation  of  others  in 
place  of  salvation  of  self.  The  historical  interest  in 
this  leaflet  lies  in  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago  the 
same  Unitarian  Association  withdrew  its  sympathy 
from  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference,  caused  to  be 
established  rival  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  another 
"secretary"  to  be  placed  in  the  field,  because  it  made 
those  first  three  words  fundamental  in  its  condition 
of  fellowship,  and  the  parallel  assertion,  "to  promote 
truth,  righteousness  and  love  in  the  world"  as  its  su- 
preme aim.  The  world  is  moving  religiously  as  well 
as  in  other  realms.  The  spirit  of  devotion  and  the 
attitude  of  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  the  sanctities 
of  life  have  come  a  great  way,  but  they  have  a  long, 
long  way  yet  to  go.   Brethren,  let  us  keep  moving! 


The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  current  events  when  it  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  press  dispatches  throughout  the 
country  were  in  many  ways  trying  to  cultivate  the  im- 


pression that  David  Starr  Jordan  was  a  man  withoul 
influence,  repudiated  by  his  own  university  and  making 
similar  "patriotic"  comment,  a  throng  of  the  mem 
bers  of  a  class  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Universit} 
on  their  recent  graduation  almost  mobbed  the  ex 
president  and  chancellor-emeritus  of  the  univer- 
sity in  their  eagerness  to  secure  his  signature,  no  Ion 
ger  required  officially,  on  their  diplomas.  The  Sat 
Francisco  Bulletin  well  says  that  the  affection  of  these 
students  who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  studying 
under  this  president  was  so  great  that  many  of  then 
felt  that  their  certificates  would  not  be  complete  with 
out  his  signature.  This  testimonial  of  love  and  respec 
led  Dr.  Jordan  to  take  out  his  fountain  pen  and  sigr 
the  documents  held  out  to  him,  several  students  mak 
ing  special  trips  to  Palo  Alto  in  order  to  secure  the 
valued  signature.  The  tides  of  independent  though 
and  American  patriotism  and  academic  fervor  are  no 
all  expressed  in  the  training  camps  and  cannot  all  be 
represented  by  uniforms.  There  is  a  republic  of  let- 
ters, a  democracy  of  science,  a  brotherhood  of  man 
outside  of,  above,  and  when  need  be  opposed  to,  domi 
nating  bayonets  or  khaki  uniforms. 


The  Case  of  Italy 


Whoever  in  the  future  is  to  write  the  political  anc 
military  story  of  Italy's  entrance  into  this  wickee 
world  embroglio  must  reckon  with  Luigi  Carnovale 
who  has  just  published  a  work  of  over  seven  hundreo 
pages,  one-half  in  English  and  the  other  in  Italian 
on  "Why  Italy  Entered  Into  the  Great  War."  Mr 
Carnovale  is  a  gifted  Italian  who  has  found  shelte 
for  his  progressive  convictions  and  independent  spiri 
in  the  United  States.  But  he  has  become  more  of  ai 
Italian  in  Chicago  than  he  could  have  been  in  Rom 
or  in  his  own  Calabrian  country,  for  added  to  th 
perspective  of  history,  which  he  as  a  scholar  has  beei 
able  to  attain,  is  the  perspective  of  distance.  Chicagi 
is  far  enough  away  from  the  political  agitations  o 
the  day,  the  ecclesiastical,  social  and  economic  entan 
glements  of  the  hour  in  Italy  to  secure  the  calm  judg 
ment  and  the  deliberate  utterance  which  belongs  t( 
a  scholar  and  a  thinker.  The  author  is  a  patriot,  ever 
inch  of  him  is  Italian,  and  he  has  not  been  able  t 
escape  the  patriotic  bias  that  ever  characterizes  th 
nationalist.  But  the  careful  reader  discovers  behim 
his  enthusiasm  and  above  his  Italianism  a  growin: 
cosmopolitan.  He  sees  the  defects  of  his  own  gov 
ernment,  realizes  its  internal  weaknesses.  He  hal 
great  dreams  for  the  future  of  Italy,  which  necessaril 
imply  mighty  evolutionary  if  not  revolutionary  expe 
riences  yet  in  store  for  it. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  tell 
the  story  of  the  long  travail  of  the  Italian  peopli 
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toward  an  United  Italy.  It  shows  how,  for  over  three 
hundred  years,  the  Austrian  neighbors  have  engulfed 
Italy  in  trouble  and  turmoil.  Austria  has  deluged 
Italian  fields  and  mountains  with  blood,  it  has  poi- 
soned its  council  chambers  and  perverted  its  insti- 
tutions. 

The  second  part  of  over  a  hundred  pages  is  given 
to  prove  the  fundamental  Italianity  of  the  Trieste 
country  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Adriatic 
and  south  of  the  Julian  Alps.  However  and  wher- 
ever the  Austrian  colors  have  floated  in  this  territory 
it  has  been  the  hated  flag  of  the  invader.  Where  arms 
have  failed  to  repel  the  invaders  still  the  Italian 
tongue  and  the  love  of  Italian  art,  literature  and  song 
have  made  the  dwellers  in  this  territory  doubly  Italian. 

The  third  part  in  a  section  of  forty  pages  deals  with 
the  present  war  period,  tells  again  the  story  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  European  confusion. 

Whoever  would  correct  this  author's  theory  must 
be  very  conversant  with  the  details  involved  and 
capable  of  putting  himself  in  another's  place,  of  recon- 
ciling antagonistic  theories  and  interpreting  facts  from 
diverse  angles.  It  is  hard  to  anticipate  the  verdict 
of  a  century.  Nothing  short  of  a  hundred  years  will 
enable  even  a  scholar  or  a  philosopher  to  reconcile  the 
antagonistic  patriotisms  of  the  world  of  today  and 
to  understand  how  men  equally  sincere,  and  on  that 
account  equally  heroic,  can  take  diametrically  opposite 
views  of  the  same  "facts." 

The  fourth  part  is  given  to  the  final  justification 
Df  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  and  the  fierce  deter- 
mination that  Italy  should  stay  in  the  war  until  its 
incient  foes,  the  Austrians,  are  shorn  of  their  power 
ind  brought  to  their  knees  in  contrition  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  restitution.  -The  author  counts  seven 
■easons  why  Italy  should  have  gone  into  the  war. 
He  justifies  her  betrayal  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
He  resents  the  implication  that  French  and  English 
jold  entered  into  its  decision,  and  denies  that  Italy 
vas  influenced  by  any  territorial  greed.  The  justifi- 
:ations  numbered  include,  the  demands  of  patriotism, 
he  demands  of  nationality,  national  cohesion  and  mili- 
ary efficiency,  the  fear  of  isolation,  the  right  of  travel 
md  the  cause  of  human  solidarity.  In  this  fourth 
)art  patriotism  flames  at  times  into  passion,  but  it  is 
ogically  justified  by  the  premises  laid  out  with  so 
nuch  skill  and  painstaking  labor  in  this  very  interest- 
ng  book. 

We  cannot  see  how  the  reader  of  this  book  can 
iscape  the  conclusion  that  that  if  war  is  a  justifiable 
edress  for  past  wrongs,  or  a  potent  guarantee  of 
uture  rights,  then  Italy's  entrance  into  this  war  is 
ustified  and  our  author  seems  to  accept  this  tremeh- 
lous  assumption. 

But  the  wrongs  which  Italy  received  at  the  hands 
'f  Austria  are  not  unique.    The  experiences  of  Bo- 


hemia, Poland,  Ireland,  Finland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  the  long  line  of  wronged  and  submerged  nations 
do  but  parallel  the  story  of  Italy  when  told  by  a  mind 
equally  sympathetic  and  by  a  hand  as  skillful  as  that 
of  Mr.  Carnovale.  The  wrongs  from  which  all  those 
people  sufifered  have  sprung  from  similar  sources. 
And  these  wrongs  were  never  righted  on  fields  of 
battle  and  they  never  can  be.  Though  the  powers 
named  have  suffered  even  more  than  Italy  their  cases 
are  not  yet  closed,  and  there  is  a  court  higher  than  war 
councils  that  is  considering  the  adjudication. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Austrian  invaders  are  not  all 
Austrian.  A  percentage  is  to  be  charged  to  the  hu- 
man nature  which  ail  nationalities  hold  in  common. 
Another  percentage  may  be  charged  to  the  inevitable 
demoralizations  of  war,  the  degradation  of  armies,  in 
the  wake  of  which  rapine,  rape  and  riot  have  always 
followed.  A  remaining  percentage  may  be  charged 
to  what  is  peculiarly  Austrian. 

Italy,  that  "woman  country"  beloved  of  the  Brown- 
ings, the  name  of  which  Mr.  Browning  said  would 
be  found  engraved  upon  his  heart  when  he  died,  is 
not  without  its  ghastly  story.  The  "Bridge  of  Sighs" 
is  in  Italy,  the  awful  dungeons  found  in  the  subter- 
ranean regions  of  the  Doges'  Palace  are  still  in  evi- 
dence. Of  the  eight  dramas  written  by  Browning, 
-six  tell  of  fratricidal  horrors  perpetrated  by  Italians 
upon  Italians.  "Bordello,"  "The  Ring  and  the  Book," 
and  above  all  Dante  himself  further  reflect  that  per- 
centage of  Austrian  atrocities  recited  in  this  book 
attributable  to  human  nature,  to  war's  deviltries  and 
not  to  race  peculiarities. 

While  our  author  enthusiastically  endorses  Italy's 
entrance  into  this  war,  and  seems  to  have  large  hopes 
of  the  result,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  not  the  im- 
perial Italy,  the  Italy  with  the  crown,  no  more  than  the 
Italy  with  the  Cross,  that  he  hopes  for  and  for  which 
he  works,  although  in  the  closing  chapters  he  seems 
to  discount  the  labors  of — 

...  the  intellectual,  moral  and  material  elements  used  by 
the  defenders  of  human  rights,  however  much  they  may 
sprmg  from  the  purest  fountains  of  thought  and  sentiments' 
an-d  however  ardently  they  may  have  reached  towards  the 
holiest  ideals  of  life,  were  not  adaptable  to  human  nature 
(neither  to  the  oppressors  nor  to  the  oppressed).  If  they 
had  been  adaptable,  humanity  would  have  assimilated  them. 
And  at  the  present  time  there  would  be  neither  oppressed  nor 
oppressors.  All  would  have  entered  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily into  that  longed  for  phase  of  civil  life.  Into  that  phase 
in  which  the  people,  all  peoples  without  distinction,  can  find 
only  justice,  liberty,  prosperity,  brotherhood,  peace  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  author  promises  that — 

From  the  ruins  of  the  great  war,  saturated  by  the  blood 
and  anguish  of  all  the  human  family,  will  arise  a  -breath  of 
new  and  vitalizing  energy. 

Our  author  predicts  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of  men 

which  he  calls  Omnipotents,  to  the  discussion  of  w^hich 

he  promises  a  forthcoming  book  for  the  appearance 

of  which  every  reader  of  this  work  will  look  forward 

with  interest. 
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A  second  book  is  promised  on  Tomasso  Campanella, 
the  free  thinking  colleague  of  Giordano  Bruno.  We 
must  believe  that  with  these  leaders  the  author  will 
find  a  task  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  more 
deserving  of  his  brilliant  gifts.  It  was  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing who  said  that  one  Mazzini  was  worth  a  dozen 
Garibaldis,  much  as  she  sympathized  with  Garibaldi, 
because  Mazzini's  appeal  was  to  ideas  and  his  weapons 
were  not  carnal. 

We  hope  that  the  Italian  in  this  book  is  as  idiomatic, 
limpid  and  the  fountain  of  good  Italian  as  is  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  good  English. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  experience 
of  the  bookseller  is  to  be  concerning  the  double  vol- 
ume which  binds  the  English  and  Italian  versions 
between  the  same  covers,  making  an  uncomfortably 
heavy  volume  of  675  pages.  Doubtless  the  double  lan- 
guage has  certain  advantages,  university  and  other  cul- 
tured people  will  like  it  this  way,  and  also  the  Italians 
who  do  not  know  either  language  too  well,  but  for  the 
convenience  of  both  English  and  Italian  readers  we 
hope  that  subsequent  editions  will  offer  the  alternative 
of  the  unilingual  or  the  bilingual  edition. 

In  conclusion  we  congratulate  the  author  on  his 
ability  to  concentrate  his  intellectual  and  physical  en- 
ergies upon  so  absorbing  and  conscientious  a  piece 
of  work  in  these  months  of  terrible  distractions,  of- 
intellectual  as  well  as  social  unrest. 


••The  Fall  of  Nicolai"* 


Under  the  heading  of  "the  Fall  of  Nicolai"  certain 
German  papers  have  recorded  the  transfer  of  Dr.  F. 
G.  Nicolai,  late  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  a  heart  specialist  of  the  first  rank 
and  physician  of  the  imperial  household,  to  an  ob- 
scure military  post  in  Danzig.  The  cause  of  this  "fall" 
was  the  publication  in  Zurich  of  a  volume  called  "Die 
Biologie  des  Krieges"  (The  Biology  of  War). 

It  has  long  been  an  axiom  in  Pangermanist  circles 
that  war  is  the  noblest  occupation  of  the  state,  divinely 
ordained  and  essential  to  the  preservation  of  all  the 
manly  virtues.  As  set  forth  by  General  Bernhardi 
and  vociferously  urged  by  the  less  logical  of  his  group, 
including  some  called  scientific,  the  permanence  of  war 
is  attested  by  three  lines  of  argument. 

First  of  these  is  the  historical,  "There  has  always 
been  war."  Second,  the  philosophical,  "Human  nature 
never  changes,"  and  third,  the  biological,  "War  is  the 
supreme  test  of  animals,  plants,  men,  races  and  na- 
tions." In  the  "Struggle  for  Epcistence,"  which  with 
men  is  called  war,  the  fittest  survive.  This  last  doc- 
trine is  known  as  "Social  Darwinism,"  though  it  bears 

"Die  Biologie  des  Krieges,"  Dr.   F.   G.  Nicolai,  Zurich,  Orell-Fussli. 


little  accurate  relation  to  any  of  Darwin's  teachings 
and  in  reference  to  war  it  was  expressly  repudiatec 
by  him.  No  one  has  stated  more  clearly  than  Darwii 
the  fundamental  fact  that  war  involves  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  fit. 

It  has  been  charged  to  the  discredit  of  German  sci 
ence,  that  out  of  its  wealth  of  knowledge  scarceb 
any  one  has  ventured  to  attack  the  absurdities  of  "So 
cial  Darwinism."  "The  so-called  Anthropologica 
School,"  says  Dr.  Fried,  "preached  this  doctrine  o; 
Social  Darwinism  and  made  of  it  a  scientific  propa 
ganda  for  Pangermanism,  for  military  armament  an( 
for  the  Treitschke  conception  of  history.  Except  Ost 
wald,  there  were  none  among  the  leaders  in  scienci 
who  fought  against  these  teachings.  But  there  wdn 
many  such  in  foreign  countries.  Of  these  we  maj 
remember  the  Russian,  Nivicow,  the  American,  Da 
vid  Starr  Jordan,  and  the  Englishman,  Havelock  El 
lis,  who  as  biologists  support  the  teachings  of  peac( 
and  show  that  the  theory  of  war  is  opposed  to  genu  i 
ine  Natural  Science." 

From  a  review  by  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Fried  in  Friedens- 1 
7varte  for  June,  1917,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Nicolai,  ir 
1915,  began  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  University  oi 
Berlin  on  the  "Biology  of  War,"  this  being  attendee  I 
by  many  students.  These  lectures  aroused  military  I 
opposition.  "All  threats  were  useless,  and  the  resul  j 
was  that  this  notable  scholar  ["hervorragende  Ge- 1 
lehrte"],  the  physician  of  the  Empress,  through  "mili-  \ 
tary  necessity"  was  degraded  in  rank  and  sent  to  ac  i 
as  a  military  staff  physician  at  Danzig. 

The  Biology  of  War  is  said  to  amplify  the  decla  • 
ration  of  Dr.  Lichtheim,  before  the  Congress  of  Ger  I 
man  Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  Konigsberg  ir  ■ 
1910.  The  teaching,  said  Lichtheim,  "that  war  i;  \ 
no  evil  but  a  necessity  because  it  alone  perpetuate;  i 
the  worthy  characters  of  the  people,  and  that  lasting  i 
peace  leads  to  degeneration  and  inertia — this  is  nc  ( 
teaching  of  natural  science." 

Dr.  Fried  regards  "Die  Biologie  des  Krieges"  a5  * 
"rescuing  the  honor  of  German  science.    It  attacks  i 
the  persistence  of  plausible  lies  against  which  ever)  : 
friend  of  his  Fatherland  and  of  humanity  must  pro- 
test." 

War,  Nicolai  affirms,  "is  a  human  institution.  Il  . 
is  no  law  of  nature.  It  has  no  element  of  divine  ' 
world-order.  War-lust  is  an  innate  instinct,  but  it  i 
is  a  false  instinct.  There  are  other  false  instincts,  <( 
as  when  a  moth  rushes  toward  a  candle,  scorching  its  1 
wings.  Animal  races  led  by  false  instincts  become  i 
extirpated.  The  human  race  persists  thus  far  because  , 
it  has  gained  control  over  Instinct  and  can  'separate  ) 
the  false  from  the  true."  ( 

Dr.  Nicolai  has  little  patience  with  the  political  ver-  j 
sion  of  the  "Struggle  for  Existence."  "The  only  { 
worthy  struggle  is  not  the  outworn  war  of  yesterday,  \ 
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but  in  the  new  life-spending  war  for  human  conquest 
over  the  earth  and  its  forces."  This  recalls  Bacon's 
distinction  between  the  "two  kinds  of  Empire,  Empire 
of  man  over  man  and  Empire  of  man  over  nature." 
The  last  is  the  basis  of  science,  and  through  that  form 
of  "empire"  alone  can  civilization  progress. 

Dr.  Nicolai  thus  treats  the  principle  of  selection: 
"Every  victory  of  the  Wise  over  the  Foolish  is  a  step 
forward.  Every  victory  of  the  Stupid  over  the  Wise 
is  a  step  backward."  Progress  is  therefore  a  ques- 
tion of  brain-development.  "Victory  of  war  prohibits 
victory  of  the  wise.  War  gives  no  other  selection 
that  that  it  is  a  factor  of  degeneration  whereby  men 
of  culture  are  extirpated  and  dullards  [  "Knochen- 
menschen"]  remain."  War  propagates  unfitness  for 
it  destroys  healthy  humanity,  leaving  those  of  infe- 
rior worth.  The  blind,  the  dumb,  the  idiotic,  the  hunch- 
back, the  scrofulous,  the  white-blooded,  the  impotent, 
the  paralytic,  the  dwarf,  all  these  can  rest  in  peace 
in  war-time,  for  no  bugle  calls  to  them.  While  the 
young,  the  brave,  the  strong  welter  on  the  field  of 
battle,  these  weaklings  remain  at  home  and  carry  on 
the  life  of  the  nation.  The  selective  influence  of  war 
is  such  that  if  war  lasts  long  enough  it  will  happen 
quite  automatically  that  of  the  warlike  people,  only 
the  weakest  elements  will  be  left.  ' 

"The  dogma  that  peace  enfeebles  a  people  while 
war  gives  the  strength  of  steel"  is  to  Nicolai  only  a 
vulgar  error.  "The  opposite  is  the  truth.  English 
boxing  and  Spanish  bull-fighting,  with  the  game  of 
football,  are  held  in  Germany  to  be  sports  too  rough 
to  be  played.  'Blood  may  flow.'  But  war,  more 
bloody,  is  nevertheless  a  noble  game.  Jean  Paul  tells 
the  truth:  'The  steel  of  the  warrior  is  no  more  en- 
during than  the  starch  of  a  shirt.'  "  He  further  says : 
"In  the  longest  peace  not  so  much  folly  or  so  many 
lies  are  spoken  as  in  the  shortest  war."  "Senseless 
play"  ["Sinnlose  Spielerei"],  Dr.  Nicolai  bitterly  calls 
the  present  war.  "To  all  the  dreamers  who  chatter 
5f  the  Great  Time,  who  expect  from  it  an  elevation 
3f  the  race,  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  have  lost  their 
learest,  this  word  must  be  staggering.  All  your  great 
;fforts,  by  whom  seven  millions  have  been  killed  and 
:ourteen  millions  of  cripples  have  been  made,  is  after 
ill  senseless  play."  •  "War  places  human  beings  in 
;uch  relations  that  their  acts  must  be  inhuman." 

These  few  sentences  I  have  translated  from  Dr. 
med's  review.  He  admits  that  of  the  fifteen  chap- 
ers  in  the  book  he  has  sketched  the  contents  of  but 
hree. 

Among  titles  of  the  others  are  these :  Organization 
•f  Armies.  Roots  of  Patriotism.  Kinds  of  Patriot- 
sm.  Unbalanced  Chauvinism.  Development  of  the 
dea  of  World  Organization.  The  World  as  an  Or- 
:anism.  Change  and  Human  Verdicts,  ^^'ar  and  Re- 
igion. 


The  ideas  of  Nicolai,  according  to  Fried,  are  not 
in  themselves  new,  but  they  are  illustrated  with  new 
comparisons  and  new  examples.  The  sale  of  the  book 
is  now  forbidden  in  Germany,  for  the  "War  System 
can  nowhere  endure  the  light  of  day."  But  it  goes  a 
long  way  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  German  science 
and  to  relieve  scholarship  the  world  over  from  the 
merited  stigma  of  opportunism.  If  Dr.  Nicolai  is  one 
of  the  martyrs  of  science,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  his 
case,  as  in  every  other,  "the  blood  of  the  martyr 
will  be  the  seed  of  the  church." 

David  Starr  Jordan. 
Palo  Alto,  California,  July  10,  1917. 


WHO  GOES  NUTTING. 


A  pattering  breeze 
Has  played  all  night  in  the  poplar  trees. 
Spinning  the  leaves  by  twos  and  threes ; 
And  now  the  sun,  like  a  fiery  ship, 
Darts  its  beams  to  the  pine-trees'  tip. 
What  a  day  for  a  hunting  trip ! 

A  matchless  day  for  the  hunt.  But  no. 
When  the  sleek  fawn  runs  with  the  doe. 
Fearless-free;  when  the  young  birds  play 
In  the  fields,  full-fed ;  on  such  a  day 
It  seems  a  breach  of  nature  to  slay. 
See,  the  chipmunk,  with  pouch-cheeks  round, 
Filling  his  storehouse  underground, 
Points  the  way,  as  his  bright  eyes  say, 
Who  goes  nutting f 

O,  what  a  sky ! 
Sparkling  depths  where  the  clouds  race  by, 
White  as  fleeces !   Squirrel  and  bee 
Haste  to  the  harvest ;  so  will  we. 
Lordly  hickories,  stripped  half  bare, 
Toss  their  boughs  with  a  silent  dare; 
The  strong  arm  and  the  straight  back 
Win  the  game  of  cudgel  and  sack! 

Sky  and  earth  for  the  day's  delights; 
Love  and  the  hearth  for  autumn  nights! 
Nuts  and  apples  and  frosty  weather 
And  the  blazing  logs  all  come  together. 
A  sweet  kernel  be  ours  to  find 
In  the  prickly  burr  or  the  tough  rind; 
Ours  a  garner  of  priceless  things, 
When  the  shrill  blast  at  the  keyhole  sings. 
Who  went  nutting? 

— Dora  Read  Goodale. 


Chinking 


Lovers  of  Permanent  Peace  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate this  truth:  that  if  ever  society  is  to  build  an 
approximately  secure  Future  State  it  may  not  be  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  vanquished  nation.  The  seeds  of 
retaliation  will  remain  and  will  some  day  bear  fruit. 
In  order  to  guarantee  even  a  semblance  of  safety,  the 
proposed  World  Federation  must  rest  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  "a  negotiated,  not  a  dictated.  Peace." — From 
Four  Lights. 
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World  Unity  and  World  Religion* 

By  GEORGE  NASMYTH 
Author  of  "Social  Progress  and  the  Darwinian  Theory." 


If  we  ask  of  the  watchman  who  stands  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  What  are 
the  signs  of  its  promise?"  If  we  invoke  the  prophetic 
spirit  which  is  able  to  foresee  the  future  because  it  is 
able  to  analyze  the  tendencies  and  the  social  move- 
ments of  the  present,  what  answer  do  we  get? 

I  believe  we  get  this  answer:  The  next  ten  years 
are  going  to  be  the  most  significant  ten  years  in  human 
history.  The  period  of  reconstruction  which  will  come 
after  the  war  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  society 
in  which  we  shall  live  and  the  character  of  the  world's 
civilization  for  generations  or  centuries  to  come.  The 
revolutionary  changes  which  are  being  made  in  our 
social  structure, — so  far-reaching,  many  of  them,  that 
we  cannot  now  fully  grasp  their  import, — are  but  fore- 
runners of  still  more  tremendous  and  revolutionary 
changes  that  will  come  after  the  war. 

A  new  spirit  is  abroad  in  the  world.  We  shall  see, 
we  are  now  seeing,  the  old  order  of  ruthless  individ- 
ualism pass  as  the  nations  gird  themselves  up  for 
new  co-operative  national  and  industrial  undertak- 
ings. We  shall  see,  we  are  already  seeing,  many  other 
things  pass  that  were  a  part  of  the  Old  World  before, 
the  war.  We  shall  see  them  replaced  permanently 
by  new  things  in  the  New  World  that  will  come  after 
the  war.  The  new  order  will  come,  not  because  the 
war  will  create  it,  but  because  men  are  determined 
to  rebuild  the  social  structure  on  firmer  foundations 
than  in  the  past ;  it  will  be  the  result,  not  of  the  cata- 
clysm of  war,  but  of  the  slow  and  invisible  forces 
which  have  been  unceasingly  at  work  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  which  the  war  reveals  as  though 
by  the  sudden  rending  of  a  curtain. 

Of  all  the  deep  and  revolutionary  changes  that  will 
mark  this  era  of  reconstruction,  the  most  far-reaching 
in  its  results  will  be  the  change  from  the  old  chaos 
of  international  anarchy,  from  the  individualism  run 
wild  among  the  nations,  to  a  new  world  order  of  fed- 
eration, of  co-operation  among  the  nations,  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  family ;  we  are  entering  upon 
a  new  era  of  world  unity.  More  important  by  far 
than  any  changes  that  are  being  made  in  the  map  of 
Europe  are  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  of  all  these  changes  the  most  sig- 
nificant is  the  moral  revolt  against  war ;  the  deter- 
mination that  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible  this  shall 
be  the  last  war,  and  the  growing  realization  that  the 
remedy  for  this  terrible  cancer  of  modern  civilization, 
war,  and  the  war  system,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
organization  of  the  world  under  a  system  of  justice 
and  law. 

Why  has  our  opposition  to  war  and  the  war  system 
been  so  futile  in  the  past?  Why  has  it  failed?  Largely 
because  we  did  not  have  an  adequate  positive  idea  to 
oppose  to  the  all-devouring  evil.  Because  our  fighting 
against  war  and  our  non-resistance,  the  emotional 
appeals  that  we  have  made,  have  been  largely  negative 
appeals.  Because  we  have  ignored  the  fundamental 
principle  in  psychology,  individual  or  social,  that  if 
you  are  to  root  out  an  evil  you  can  only  do  it  by  sub- 

♦Address  delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association  of  America,  Ford  Hall,  Boston,  May  25 
1917. 


stituting  a  positive  ideal.  If  you  are  going  to  cure  a 
man  of  alcoholism  or  of  crime,  you  cannot  do  it  by 
a  negative  opposition,  by  preaching  about  the  evil 
results  of  his  course  ;  you  can  only  do  it  by  making 
him  see  a  higher  positive  ideal,  by  opening  before  him 
the  vision  of  a  life  so  real,  so  much  larger  and  more 
abundant  that  the  unreal  pleasures  of  the  old  tempta- 
tions will  seem  tawdry  by  comp^irison. 

So  in  this  most  terrible  battle  that  the  human  race 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  fight, — the  war  against 
war, — we  have  failed  heretofore  because  we  have  been 
armed  only  with  a  negative  opposition ;  and  the  thing 
which  is  occurring  now  is  the  transformation  of  this 
terrific  fight  into  a  fight  for  a  positive  ideal,  the  ideal 
of  world  unity  and  world  federation. 

World  Unity  the  Positive  Ideal. 

This  positive  ideal  of  Free  Religion  is  the  most 
important  of  all ;  because  world  organization,  world 
federation,  world"  unity,  is  the  rock  upon  which  the 
new  structure  of  civilization  must  be  built.  It  is  the 
condition  of  all  freedom  in  the  world  of  the  future, 
political,  social  or  religious.  It  is  the  unifying  thesis 
of  all  social  progress. 

Our  program  summons  us  to  work  for  a  scientific  '. 
religion,  industrial  democracy  and  world  unity.  ButE 
how  can  we  have  a  scientific  religion ;  how  can  we  ; 
have  a  tnie  theory  of  the  social  order  or  a  clear  vision ! 
of  the  Kingdom  .of  Heaven  on  Earth,  as  long  as  we 
have  this  anti-social,  anti-Christian,  this  Godless  phil-  '( 
osophy  of  force  writ  large  among  the  nations?  How  i 
can  we  hope  to  have  industrial  democracy,  how  can 
we  hope  to  establish  the  co-operative  commonwealth,  j 
while  we  have  the  nations  organized  on  this  gigantic ! 
scale  for  competitive  destruction  and  annihilation?'. 
How  can  we  hope  to  have  anything  secure, — a  re-  ' 
ligion  of  love,  or  social  legislation  and  labor  laws,  i 
or  the  steps  gained  won  with  such  agony  in  the  i 
progress  of  democracy — how  can  we  be  sure  of  any  ^ 
of  them  if  the  foundations  of  the  international  liff  ■ 
of  the  future  should  be  rebuilt  upon  the  shifting  sands  i 
of  the  international  anarchy  of  the  past?  : 

We  are  being  taught  in  the  awful  sufifering  anc 
agony  of  this  world  war,  what  we  might  have  learnec  i 
if  we  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  new  social  sci-  i 
ence  in  recent  years,  that  we  must  make  a  transvalu-  " 
ation  of  all  values  for  every  individual.  In  the  shal- 
lowness  of  our  social  thinking  in  the  past,  we  took  it  i 
for  granted  that  our  most  important  interests  were  > 
first,  our  individual  interests ;  second,  the  interest.'  i 
of  the  state  or  the  nation  of  which  we  were  a  part  j 
and  third,  a  long  way  after  these,  the  interests  of  \ 
the  rest  of  the  human  family,  the  interests  of  the  j 
world  at  large.  But  the  world  calamity  has  revealed  i 
as  though  by  a  lurid  flash  of  lightning,  that  our  scak  i 
of  values  has  been  strangely  inverted.  We  are  learn-  J 
ing  to  recognize  the  true  order  of  interests  for  eact  ■■ 
individual.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  firsi  ^ 
and  most  important  interest  of  every  human  being  j 
is  to  live  in  a  world  which  is  rationally  organized  anq  ! 
most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  whok  ' 
human  race ;  that  after  this  comes  his  interest  in  being  \ 
a  part  of  the  most  perfect  society,  the  most  highly  civ  ; 
ilized  nation,  and  that  last  of  all  comes  his  interes  .  I 
in  occupying  as  high  as  possible  a  position  in  tha;  ^ 
society.  '  j 
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Under  the  old  system  these  interests  appealed  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  in  the  reverse 
order.  The  old  anti-social  individualism  enthroned 
the  third  and  least  important  of  the  vital  interests  of 
each  person.  Patriotism  was  a  way  in  which  that 
narrow,  short-sighted  individualism  might  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  larger  interest  of  the  society,  the  na- 
tion, of  which  the  individual  was  a  member.  But 
patriotism,  if  it  stops  there,  defeats  its  own  object;  the 
patriotism  which  is  limited  bv  national  boundaries 
and  sustained  by  hatred  is  working  itself  out  toward 
national  suicide  and  mutual  annihilation  on  the  thou- 
sand-mile long  battlefields  of  Europe.  If  the  nations 
are  to  be  saved  from  destruction  and  the  human  race 
from  suicide,  national  patriotism  must  be  developed 
into  a  larger  patriotism,  the  patriotism  of  humanity, 
—into  a  love  for  that  humanity  which  is  above  all 
nations. 

Democracy's  Opportunity  at  the  End  of  the  War. 

The^^world  conference  at  the  end  of  the  great  war 
will  offer  an  unprecedented  opportunity.    At  present 
the  whole  world  is  in  a  state  of  plastic  flow,  but  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  world  will  receive  a  permanent  set ;  they 
will  be  hardened  in  a  definite  mold.    We  ought  now 
to  be  conducting  a  world-wide  campaign  of  popular 
education,  creating  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  constructive  measures,  mobilizing  the  forces 
of  internationalism  in  preparation  for  the  great  set- 
tlement.   There  will  be  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
for  transforming  the  economic  life  of  the  world  to 
an  international  basis  in  place  of  the  present  anar- 
chistic system,  under  which  each  nation,  blind  to  its 
own  true  interests,  makes  its  own  tariff  laws  inde- 
pendently, striving  to  injure  its  neighbors  for  its  own 
selhsh  ends.    Instead  of  the  proposed  economic  war 
after  the  war,  the  democracies  of  the  world  should 
see  to  It  that  the  adjustments  are  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  freedom  in  international  trade,  that 
the  principle  of  the  open  door  is  established  for  all 
colonies  and  protectorates,  and  that  the  economic 
power  of  the  world  is  mobilized  for  peace  bv  making 
It  a  sanction  for  international  agreements.    There  will 
3e  a  practical  opportunity  for  the  first  time  in  history 
tor  an  mternational  limitation  of  armaments,  with 
30th  the  irresistible  economic  pressure  due  to  the 
spectre  of  national  bankruptcies,  and  the  rising  tide 
)t  the  moral  revolt  against  war  pressing  the  govern- 
nents  on  to  this  epoch-making  step.    Above  all  there 
yill  be  the  opportunity  for  democracy,  for  the  first 
ime  m  the  history  of  the  human  race,  for  it  will 
)e  the  first  time  that  democracy  has  been  so  far  de- 
veloped that  It  could  effectively  influence  foreign  poli- 
■les  and  international  relations— there  will  be  the  op- 
)ortunity  which  may  not  come  again  for  a  century 
°vt,       beginning  of  the  organization  of  the  world 
vith  a  World  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  a  World 
arhament,  and  the  elements  of  a  World  Executive 
unction,--the  beginning  of  a  real  World  Government, 
^t  the  end  of  the  war  democracy  must  be  prepared 
nth  a  world  vision  and  with  definite  practical  plans' 
0  begin  building  the  gigantic  structure  of  World 
federation.     The  international  political  institutions 
"11  provide  only  the  skeleton,  the  mere  framework 
f  that  world  unity  which  must  come.    The  economic 
orces  of  international  interests',  the  international  di- 


vision of  labor  and  the  vital  exchange  of  an  interde- 
pendent world  will  constitute  the  living  flesh  and 
blood.  But  the  greatest  need  of  all,  unless  this  new 
world  is  to  be  a  Frankenstein  monster  destined  to 
crush  the  life  and  spirit  out  of  nations  and  of  men, 
is  that  it  shall  have  a  soul,  that  it  shall  be  informed 
with  a  living  spirit  which  will  make  it  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse  to  mankind.  The  question  in  the  hearts 
of  forward-looking  men  today  is:  Where  shall  we 
find  the  spiritual  power  which  can  dominate  and  direct 
the  mechanical  forces  of  our  materialistic  world  civ- 
ilization? 

The  Religion  of  Humanity. 

Answering  to  the  call  of  this  world  need,  there  is 
coming  into  being  a  spiritual  power.  Beneath  the 
outworn  shell  of  the  religions  and  theologies  of  the 
past  there  is  growing  the  new  life  which  is  to  vitalize 
and  inform  the  social  organism  of  humanity,  and  the 
time  is  almost  at  hand  when  it  will  burst  out  into 
the  light  of  .day.  The  world  is  longing  for  the  revival 
of  a  religion  of  power,  and  that  religion  can  only  be 
the  religion  of  humanity.  Increasingly  men  from  all 
races  and  religions  will  have  to  meet  together  in  in- 
ternational conferences  and  councils  and  parliaments. 
The  assertion  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  one  form 
of  religion  over  another  will  become  as  impossible  as 
the  assertion  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  one  form 
of  Kultur  over  another  has  become  impossible.  Only 
a  religion  which  is  truly  catholic  and  universal  in  its 
sweep,  which  gladly  recognizes  and  proclaims  the  es- 
sential unity  and  truth  of  all  the  partial  religions  of 
the  past,  and  which  accepts  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  the  equivalent  for 
the  solidarity  of  the  entire  human  race,  can  meet  the 
needs  of  humanity  for  a  religion  of  the  future. 

The  history  of  religion,  ever  evolving  into  higher 
and  nobler  forms  in  response  to  the  growing  needs 
of  men,  is  like  that  chambered  nautilus  which  the 
vision  of  the  poet  has  compared  to  the  growth  of  the 
human  soul.    Commencing  with  the  innermost  cham- 
ber where  the  lowliest  form  of  life  had  its  humble 
beginning,  growing  outward  in  ever-expanding  spirals 
as  the  vital  force  within  demanded  ever  larger  and 
larger  chambers,  yet  maintaining  a  continuity  of  de- 
velopment by  means  of  a  thin  thread  of  life  which 
runs  back  through  all  the  segments  to  the  vital  origin 
at  the  center,  the  chambered  nautilus  is  a  beautiful 
parable  of  the  growth  of  the  soul  of  the  individual 
towards  infinite  perfection.    But  it  has  another  and 
more  profound  meaning;  the  chambered  nautilus  is 
infinitely  more  wonderful  as  a  parable  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  religion  in  the  life  of  man,  even  as  the  life 
of  the  race  is  infinitely  more  wonderful  than  the  life 
of  the  individual.     From  the  mountain  heights  of 
modern  scientific  research  we  can  look  over  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  beginning  with  the  lowest  form  of 
animism  and  spirit  worship,  rising  through  higher 
and  higher  forms,  ascending  from  the  worship  of 
idols  and  graven  images  to  the  worship  of  a  god  of 
fear ;  achieving  finally  the  divine  conception  of  a  god 
of  love;  developing  first  in  one  part  of  the  human  race 
and  then  m  another,  until  it  finally  casts  off  the  out- 
grown shell  of  temporal,  limited  forms,  and  breaks 
forth  mto  the  freedom  of  the  open,  revealing  the 
essential  unity  of  all  that  is  vital  in  the  incomplete 
religions  of  the  past,  and  combining  all  the  truth 
which  they  have  enshrined  in  this  great  coming  re- 
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ligion.  Even  more  than  the  growth  of  the  individual 
soul  into  the  life  more  abundant,  does  the  poet's  vision 
form  an  epoch  and  a  prophecy  of  the  growth  of  the 
soul  of  the  race  into  the  religion  of  humanity : 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll. 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past. 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell 

By  life's  unresting  sea. 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge  to  democracy  given  by 
the  unprecedented  opportunity  for  social  reconstruc- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  war — to  establish  the  political 
and  economic  institutions  of  world  imity,  and  to  give 
these  institutions  the  driving  power  of  the  spirit  of 
himianity  by  creating  a  world  religion. 

The  fundamental  need  of  the  world  is  for  spiritual 
forces  powerful  enough  to  dominate  and  direct  the 
material  forces  of  our  changing  civilization.  Only 
spiritual  forces  can  redeem  and  purify  human  society, 
but  all  our  spiritual  powers  will  need  the  added 
strength  of  intellectual  re-enforcements  and  //  the  re- 
ligion of  humanity  is  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  those  waves  which  have  overwhelmed  Christendom 
during  the  past  three  vears,  intellectual  foundations 
must  be  created  upon  which  the  new  faith  in  the  re- 
ligion of  humanity  can  rest.  There  is  enough  spir- 
itual power  in  the  hearts^  of  inen  to  build  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  on  earth,  but  these  spiritual  forces 
have  been  imprisoned  and  enchained  by  a  false  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  which  has  kept  them  paralyzed. 
Some  of  the  deepest  roots  of  this  war  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  period  of  darkness  which  settled  upon 
Christendom  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  epoch- 
making  discovery  of  the  theory  of  evolution  was  dis- 
torted, stolen  by  the  aristocratic  intellectual  forces 
of  that  time,  and  claimed  to  be  the  scientific  basis  for 
the  dominant  intellectual  philosophy  of  that  age.  In- 
stead of  a  true  philosophy  of  mutual  aid  and  a  moral 
law,  which  Darwin  taught,  his  theory  came  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  philosophy  of  Machiavelli,  of  Bodin 
and  of  Hobbes — the  philosophy  of  the  "war  of  each 
against  all" — the  philosophy  of  the  ruthless  individ- 
ualism which  has  reigned  and  still  reigns  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  It  was  seized  upon  as  the  basis  for  the 
philosophy  of  materialism  which  settled  down  like  a 
blight  upon  western  Europe  when  the  human  race 
became  like  a  ship  without  rudder  or  compass,  at  the 
mercy  of  every  shifting  wind  and  tide.  Mankind  lost 
its  belief  in  the  power  of  ideals  and  its  confidence  in 
religion  as  a  guide  in  public  afifairs.  Spiritual  forces 
were  submerged,  and  faith  almost  disappeared  in  the 
mechanical  developments  due  to  the  rapid  advances 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

That  time  of  darkness  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man 
is  beginning  to  pass.  The  destructive  work  which  it 
was  necessary  to  do  has  been  done.  It  was  not  all 
loss ;  there  was  also  a  great  positive  force  in  the  -in- 
tellectual movement,  and  marked  a  new  epoch  in 
human  history.  Man  was  freed  from  the  old  chains 
of  traditional  theology  and  superstition.  He  raised 
his  head  and  felt  himself  to  be  the  master  of  the  uni- 
verse. Infinite  vistas  of  possible  progress  opened  be- 
fore him.  The  discovery  acted  as  a  liberating  force 
for  the  energies  of  men,  and  scientists  in  all  the  mod- 
ern nations  began  to  work  upon  the  inexhaustible 


mine  of  material  which  had  been  opened  up  by  this 
key  to  Nature's  secrets.  But  with  the  freedom  from 
the  old  chains  of  superstition  came  a  new  bondage 
to  an  anti-social,  anti-democratic  philosophy  of  force.' 
There  came  a  divorce,  which  should  never  have  been 
created  between  science  and  religion.  Only  now,  more 
than  fifty  years  after  Darwin's  epoch-making  discov- 
ery, are  we  beginning  to  understand  its  true  social' 
significance.  Science  is  truth,  and  religion  is  truth ; 
when  we  free  science  from  the  anti-scientific  distor- 
tions of  the  philosophy  of  force,  and  free  religion 
from  its  superstition  and  its  traditional  theology,  sci- 
ence and  religion  become  one. 

The  reconciliation  between  science  and  religion  is 
one  of  the  liberating  discoveries  of  modern  social  sci- 
ence.   It   is   an   interesting  commentary  upon  the 
strength  of  the  modern  social  and  democratic  social 
ideals  which  have  been  sweeping  like  a  flood  through 
Russia  for  thirty  years  past  that  the  re-discovery  of 
Darwin's  social  message  is  due  largely  to  three  Rus- 
sian leaders  of  the  new  social  science :  Professor  Kes- 
sler  of  the  University  of  St.  Peterburg;  his  disciple, 
Kropotkin,  the  Russian  revolutionist ;  and  above  all, 
Novikov,  the  Odessa  sociologist  with  the  international! 
mind,  whose  writings  on  social  science  will  create  an  ' 
intellectual  revolution  when  they  become  known  to  i 
the  outside  world. 

If  Novikov's  teachings  were  to  be  summed  up  in  i 
a  single  sentence  it  would  be  this :  The  struggle  for  i 
existence  is  not  the  central  fact  in  evolution ;  nor  is  i 
mutual  aid,  although  this  factor  is  a  thousand  times  i 
more  important  than  struggle ;  the  central  principle  : 
of  all  evolution  is  the  expansion  of  life,  and  the  waj  ' 
in  which  we  secure  the  greatest  expansion  of  life  ir  i 
human  society  is  through  the  establishment  of  socia'  ; 
justice.  In  other  words,  the  new  social  science,  using  ■, 
the  modern  instruments  of  economics,  history  and  so-  i 
ciology,  comes  out  upon  the  same  truth  as  the  prin-  ' 
ciple  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  social  program  ol  i 
the  New  Testament,  the  principle  of  "life  mor(  < 
abundantly."  ^ 

The  Forces  to  Which  the  Future  Belongs.  i 
The  encouraging  thing  as  we  look  out  toward  tht  j 
years  to  come,  is  this :  The  forces  to  which  the  futun  j 
belongs,  those  forces  that  are  now  rising  into  power  i 
are  forces  that  are  not  corrupted  by  the  anti-social  \ 
anti-democratic,  anti-rehgious,  anti-spiritual  philos-  i 
ophy  of  force.  The  rise  of  labor,  the  growing  powei  i 
of  international  socialism,  the  irresistible  forces  o  t 
democracy,  that  world-wide  movement  of  the  rise  o  y 
woman,  which  has  been  called  the  greatest  spiritua  ! 
movement  since  the  coming  of  Christ — these  force:  i 
are  bringing  with  them  into  power  a  new  and  true  i 
philosophy  of  co-operation,  of  mutual  aid,  and  o  ) 
justice. 

As  I  have  traveled  through  those  countries  of  Eu  ] 
rope  now  at  war,  and  have  come  in  contact  with  thesi  r 
rising  forces,  I  have  felt  new  faith  and  new  hope  fo  « 
the  future.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  told  by  our  mili  ' 
tarists  and  by  other  socially-blind  persons  who  cannOi  ; 
see  the  slow  and  invisible  forces  which  produce  all  J 
social  advances,  that  the  Russian  revolution,  and  th 
revolutions  in  other  countries  which  are  coming,  ar  \ 
among  the  inestimable  benefits  and  glories  of  war  | 
But  the  handwriting  was  already  plain  upon  the  wal  \ 
when,  years  ago,  in  1913,  on  my  last  visit  to  Russia 
I  found  the  whole  hundred  thousand  students  in  th  I 
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Russian  Universities  seething  with  democratic  and 
revolutionary  ideals,  found  the  army  seething  with 
them,  found  the  co-operative  societies  and  the  city 
governments  and  the  Zemstvos  and  the  Duma  and 
the  Provincial  Governments  all  filled  with  this  demo- 
cratic spirit,  and  anyone  with  social  vision  and  pas- 
sion for  self-government  could  see  that  democracy 
m  Russia  was  inevitable.  We  shall,  of  course  have 
oscillations  back  and  forth,  we  shall  have  temporary 
periods  of  reaction,  but  the  old  order  is  gone  and  the 
new  order  is  come  to  stay. 

So  in  Germany,  whether  the  war  continues  indefi- 
nitely or  whether  peace  comes  very  soon,  a  democ- 
racy, a  liberalized  Germany,  a  government  by  the  Ger- 
man people  IS  inevitable.   For  five  long  years  I  fought 
against  militarism  in  the  German  universities,  and  I 
should  have  been  in  despair  but  that  I  found  myself 
coming  in  closer  and  closer  contact  with  those  rising 
forces  of  the  modern  liberal  and  democratic  Germany 
which  IS  almost  here.    In  Germany  there  are  twenty 
million  people  who  wake  up  every  morning  with  a 
vision  of  the  Zukunftstaat,— the  future  state,— which 
is  their  way  of   saying  the   Kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  earth.    Ihe  Social  Democrats  have  been  growing 
steadily  in  power  from  year  to  year  for  the  last  twenty 
years.    They  have  gamed  one  per  cent  of  the  vote 
every  year  until  in  1912,  at  the  last  election,  they  had 
thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  votes.    And  they  were 
looking  forward,  together  with  the  next  most  radical 
party,  the  Progressive  People's  Party,  to  the  next 
election  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period,  1917— it 
should  have  been  held  this  year— to  getting  control 
Df  the  government.    This  tidal  wave  of  German  de- 
mocracy IS  irresistible  in  its  power.    Its  hour  of  vic- 
:ory  is  coming.   Even  now  it  is  becoming  only  a  ques- 
:ion  whether  it  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy  or 
I  republic,  for  the  liberal  democratic  Germany  is  al- 
nost  at  hand.    The  war  has  delayed  the  coming  of 
lemocracy  in  Germany,  and  this  result  was  probably 
me  of  the  motives  of  the  German  military  caste  but 
ooner  or  later,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  the  Ger- 
nan  democracy  is  inevitable. 

So  in  France,  and  in  England,  there  have  been  seeth- 
ig  tides  of  unrest,  mixed  sometimes  with  a  great  deal 
f  bitterness,  because  the  suffering  and  the  wrong 
onditions  have  been  almost  beyond  human  endurance 
'Ut  with  all  this  unrest  and  bitterness,  there  has 
een  still  a  great  hope,  a  looking  forward  to  new  and 
etter  conditions  which  are  to  come.    And  in  Asia 
have  seen  the  creation  of  the  republic  of  China 
tter  thousands  of  years  of  monarchy.    In  India  be- 
•w  the  surface  there  are  moving  great  tidal  currents 
1  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  man.    We  have 
Id  to  go  back  to  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament 
•  hnd  anything  to  compare  with  the  renaissance  of 
3etry  that  is  being  created  by  Tagore  and  other  sing- 
s  in  Bengal.    In  every  one  of  these  countries,  when 
e  look  below  the  surface,  we  find  great  tidal  move- 
ents  and  passionate  longings  of  the  peoples  for  a 
:tter  order  of  things.    As  I  look  out  over  the  world 
la  remember  my  contact  with  the  vital  forces  in  all 
ese  countries.  I  fee!  as  though  the  hand  of  God 
^re  stirring  again  upon  the  waters,  as  though  some- 
mg  were  being  prepared  that  "eve  hath  not  seen  ear 
th  not  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart 
man. 


The  spirit  of  man  is  being  prepared  for  the  coming 
ot  this  new  era  of  world  unity  and  for  the  dawning 
ot  the  new  religion  of  humanity.    It  cannot  be  the 
work  of  any  one  man,  for  in  "this  age  of  democracv 
that  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.    It  must  be 
the  creation  of  the  great  mass  or  body  of  people  It 
could  be— I  hope  it  will  be— a  work  to  which  a  body 
Ike  this  Free  Religious  Association  can  furnish  manv 
leaders  and  a  powerful  forward  influence     It  is  a 
movement  to  which  this  Association  is  called  to  con- 
tribute not  only  spiritual  leadership,  but  intellectual 
foundations  and  the  strength  of  practical  organization 
Democratic  leadership  it  must  have;  but  at  its  best 
the  new  religion  of  humanity  must  be  the  achievement 
ot  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  earth.    Its  spirit 
IS  present  in  their  passionate  desires  already  You 
can  hear  it  even  through  the  censorship ;  it  grows  in 
power  even  though  it  is  suppressed  by  the  militarv 
governments,  though  it  finds  no  expression  through 
the  representatives  of  the  official  diplomacy ;  never- 
theless it  IS  alive  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
everywhere.   I  have  felt  it  throbbing;  I  know  the  pas- 
smate  longings  of  those  people  in  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia and  France  and  Italy  and  India  for  a  better  order 
ot  things.    Across  all  the  sorrow  and  suflfering  of 
the  world  tragedy,  beyond  the  battles  and  the  tumult 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  looking  forward  to  the 
dawn  which  will  follow  this  darkest  hour  of  human 
history.    They  are  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of 
world  unity;  they  are  feeling  the  stir  of  the  new  re- 
ligion of  democracy,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
religion  of  science,  the  religion  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion, the  religion  of  humanity. 

The  vision  of  world  unity,  whose  beginning  may 
come  with  the  end  of  the  world  war,  rises  before  us 
in  strange  and  almost  portentous  splendor  Again 
there  comes  across  the  bounds  of  land  and  sea  the 
sound  of  a  voice  to  which  the  powers  of  darkness,  of 
autocracy  and  of  militarism  would  do  well  to  listen, 
for  it  is  the  voice  of  democracy  triumphant.  Its  line 
has  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  if  it  is  not 
heeded,  it  will  overturn  and  overturn,  and  overturn. 
No  longer  is  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness;  it 
speaks  now  with  the  majesty  of  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  its  words  are  fraught  with  a  new  message  of 
hope  and  promise :  "Repent  ye,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand." 


THE  FLAMES 

I  watched  a  log  in  the  fireplace  burning. 

Wrapped  in  flame  like  a  winding  sheet, 
Giving  again  with  splendid  largesse 

The  sun's  long  gift  of  treasured  heat- 
Giving  again  in  the  fire's  low  music 

The  sound  of  wind  on  an  autumn  night, 
And  the  gold  of  many  a  summer  sunrise 

Garnered  and  given  out  in  light. 

I  watched  a  log  in  the  fireplace  burning— 

O,  if  I,  too,  could  only  be 
Sure  to  give  back  the  love  and  laughter 
That  life  so  freely  gave  to  me. 
Harper's  Magadne.  Sara  Tcasdalc. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Emerson 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

XXIX. 

Prophets  of  Universal  Religion 
II. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  1803-1882 


"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star." 

A  course  of  lectures  or  a  winter's  reading  might 
cover  this  lesson",  but  to  condense  it  into  our  time  limit 
is  impossible.  In  modern  times  no  man  in  literature, 
unless  it  be  Goethe,  has  impinged  on  so  many  schol- 
larly  and  literary  lines  as  Emerson.  No  man  has 
been  so  many  times  reported  by  eminent  men  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  as  Emerson,  unless  again  it  be 
Goethe. 

Emerson  made  three  trips  to  Europe,  once  for  the 
sake  of  health,  once  for  the  sake  of  seeing  three  or 
four  people,  which  desire  was  reciprocated  by  the 
many  hundreds  who  by  this  time  wanted  to  see  him, 
and  the  last  time  he  was  fairly  driven  away  from 
home  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  partial  burning  of 
his  home  and  treasures.  His  friends  sent  him  to 
Egypt  that  he  might  escape  the  shock  to  nerves,  al- 
ready beginning  to  break,  and  that  he  might  be  out 
of  the  way  while  they  benignantly  restored  the  house 
to  a  better  condition  than  before  and  as  near  like  the 
original  as  possible. 

The  story  of  Emerson  is  the  story  of  the  best  things 
in  New  England.  His  ancestry  reached  back  of  New 
England  in  the  story  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  the  prod- 
uct of  seven  generations  of  preachers.  His  father, 
William  Emerson,  died  at  forty-two,  leaving  a  widow, 
one  daughter  and  four  sons,  of  whom  Ralph  Waldo 
was  the  second.  His  aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emerson, 
a  sister  of  his  father,  said  that  all  the  Emersons  were 
fore-ordained  to  Harvard  and  Ralph  had  the  struggle 
that  a  poor  boy  with  academic  aspirations  must  have. 
He  worked  his  way  through  by  teaching  and  probably 
had  many  a  lift  from  some  rigth  hand  that  knew  not 
its  left.  He  entered  Harvard  at  fourteen,  graduating  at 
seventeen,  and  his  classmate,  Dr.  Furness  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  knew  him  as  a  child,  student  and  man, 
said  he  never  knew  the  time  when  Emerson  was  not 
a  soul  that  lived  apart  from  his  fellows.  He  did  not 
make  much  of  an  impression  as  a  student  but  in  his 
diary  gives  a  list  of  the  books  which  he  read  from 
year  to  year,  which  is  astounding.  During  his  first 
two  years  he  was  president's  freshman,  ran  the  presi- 
dent's errands,  etc.  Later  he  taught  in  his  brother's 
school  for  girls  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  but  the  girls 
worried  him  to  death  and  he  finally  broke  away,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  poem  of  which  later  he  was 
a  little  ashamed  and  would  like  to  have  withdrawn. 


Good-bye,  proud  world!  I'm  going  home: 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 
Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam ; 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine. 
Long  I've  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam ; 
But  now,  proud  world !  I'm  going  home. 


O,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  treaion  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines. 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet? 

The  boy  Emerson  turned  his  back  on  the  city  but 
Boston  never  abandoned  him.    Although  the  favored 
child  of  Boston  he  had  to  pay  the  price  of  his  genius 
and  go  the  lonely  road  of  the  prophet,  how  lonely 
and  how  rugged  may  be  realized  in  reading  his  Jour- 
nals, edited  by  his  son,  in  which  he  wrote  his  heart 
out  day  by  day  all  through  those  early  years.  The 
devils  he  had  to  fight,  foes  to  meet  and  troubles  to 
overcome  were  none  the  less  becattse  they  were  most 
of  them  internal.    First  came  the  battle  with  poverty. 
Mrs.  Emerson  was  obliged  to  keep  boarders.    Ralph  j 
helped  as  best  he  could  by  bringing  home  the  cows,  a 
makifig  fires,  running  errands,  etc.    The  story  is  told  ( 
that  he  never  owned  a  sled  but  enjoyed  seeing  boys  | 
with  theirs  from  the  inside  of  his  gate.    One  winter  ( 
he  had  to  share  his  overcoat  with  a  brother,  one  of  j 
the  many  necessary  family  economies.  < 

When  ready  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  as  his  i 
vocation  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  year  i 
off  on  account  of  ill  health,  during  which  time  he  ' 
wrote  when  his  eyes  permitted,  walked  when  his  hip 
allowed  and  talked  when  his  lungs  would  let  him. 

In  1829  he  was  called  to  the  important  position  of  ! 
assistant  to  Henry  Ware  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Sec-  : 
ond  Unitarian  Church,  Boston,  and  when  Ware  was  ' 
called  to  a  chair  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  he 
was  chosen  as  his  successor.  His  ministry  was  a  short  ! 
one,  only  three  years,  when  he  came  to  his  first  battle.  ; 
As  he  came  to  study  and  to  understand  he  recoiled  i 
from  the  materialism,  the  outwardness,  of  the  com-  : 
munion  service.  To  him  the  elements  were  more  in  « 
the  way  than  a  help  to  the  spirit,  and  he  very  frankly  i 
told  his  people  he  could  no  longer  administer  the  com-  i 
munion  in  the  conventional  way.  This  was  a  hard  I 
wrench,  a  disappointment  to  his  family  and  broke  his  : 
health  for  a  time.  But  he  found  himself  and  came  i 
back  to  his  life  work,  to  a  ministry  outside  the  churc?  i 
and  a  preacher's  career  outside  the  pulpit,  for  whik  i 
he  seldom  entered  a  pulpit  he  never  did  anything  but  ■ 
preach.  His  edited  writings  of  twelve  volumes  con-  ; 
tain  little  but  what  was  beaten  out  for  the  platform  i 
lectures  and  more  lectures,  and  slowly  the  world  real  ^ 
ized  that  the  lectures  were  classics  and  out  of  the  i 
pulpit  he  passed  into  permanent  literature.  ^ 

Something  very  high  and  fine  in  the  interest  of  Nev  j 
England  religious  thought  and  life  happened  in  1838  B 
Emerson  was  asked  to  give  the  annual  address  at  Har 
vard  Divinity  School,  in  which  he  stated,  for  the  firs  I 
time  in  America,  the  truth  that  religion  does  not  find  it;  i 
permanent  place  in  miracle,  that  God  is  working  henj  < 
and  now.  A  familiar  thought  now  but  then  it  was  v,  i 
great  shock  and  in  Boston  aroused  a  tempest  in  a  tea  ^  : 
pot.  The  very  Henry  Ware  whom  Emerson  loved:  I 
hoped  that  the  students  of  Harvard  College  woul(|  i 
never  again  have  to  listen  to  such  infidelity.  Thus  iIti  i 
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colleges  have  always  limped  on  behind  in  all  reforms. 
It  also  awakened  much  opposition  in  England,  where 
Martineau  came  to  Emerson's  support. 

This  was  the  second  of  the  three  great  initiatory 
sermons  of  Unitarianism.  Its  "Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence is  said  to  have  been  Channing's  Baltimore  ad- 
dress," delivered  at  the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks, 
which  differentiated  between  the  Unitarian  and  Trini- 
tarian positions. 

A  young  man  only  two  years  out  of  school  heard 
Emerson's  address  and  said  of  it:  "It  was  the  most 
inspiring  strain  I  ever  listened  to,— so  beautiful,  so 
just,  so  true,  and  terribly  sublime."  This  young  man 
was  Theodore  Parker,  and  his,  the  third  of  the  great 
utterances,  was  on  "The  Transient  and  Permanent 
in  Christianity,"  in  which  he  simply  emphasized,  with 
more  theology  and  less  poetry  than  EmerSon,  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  New  Testament  there  were  two  ele- 
ments, one  the  transient  representing  the  feeling  and 
truth  and  ideas  of  the  time,  the  conception  of  the 
current  age,  and  the  other  the  permanent  that  would 
endure  for  all  time.  The  miracle  goes,  the  Golden 
Rule  will  stay.  The  claim  for  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional revelation  will  go  but  the  Beatitudes  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  will  abide. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  in  a  pamphlet  on  "Emerson  and 
Theodore  Parker,"  describes  something  of  the  explo- 
sion that  followed  the  Divinity  School  address: 

This  Harvard  address  of  Emerson's  marked  an  epoch 
It  was  the  first  clear,  complete  and  uncompromising  utter- 
ance of  rational  religion  in  America.  It  showed  all  men  at 
once  what  the  new  faith  was,  and  what  it  meant  to  do  It 
fell  into  the  camp  of  the  stiff  and  proper  Unitarianism  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge  like  a  thunderbolt.  It  was  a  touch- 
stone. It  compelled  every  man  to  define  himself  and  speak 
out  somehow  or  other;  and  it  divided  the  Church 
-Tl.p"  vu-^^T'^^  Unitarian  camp,  one  shouted,  said  Parker! 
JnV"   TU  be  upon  us!'  another,  'We  are  all  dead 

Th  M  °!  School  said.  "That  part 

fljL^.i  was  downright  atheism."  Mr. 

^i  JZ\  S '  ^^""''^      those  days,  opened 

^ll,-H  "    M         P^'f^ched  upon  "The  Latest  Form  of  Infi- 

e  H^'.r.  ^u""''^?'"''  '^'^'  "°  religion:  the  miracles  of 
£nr.  W  .  only  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Henry  Ware  told  the  young  men  that,  if  there  appeared  to 
.fZ  ^"7  f'vf"  p^K,"*'"?"  between  the  reason  of  man  and  the 
etter  of  the  Bible  they  "must  follow  the  written  word" 
.i  r^-K,'^'"^  another  "must  be  put  down  or  she  will  soon 

sk  terrible  questions."  Harvard  College,  in  the  person  of 
me  who  taught  a  sound"  philosophy  there,  had  already 
jronounced  Emerson's  thoughts  "fantastic  and  unreal"-  and 

rotessor  Felton  soon  found  that  they  were  "full  of  extrav- 
•gance  and  over-weening  self-confidence,  ancient  error  dis- 
;uised  in  misty  rhetoric,  and  theories  which  would  overturn 
ociety  and  resolve  the  world  into  chaos."  Such  bein<^  the 
•oice  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Unitarian  Church  we 
an  picture  for  ourselves  the  reception  accorded  the  'new 
rophet  m  other  religious  circles  and  by  the  world  at  large. 

There  are  many  eminent  literary  men  on  both  sides 
it  the  Atlantic  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  bear 
estimony  to  their  indebtedness  to  Emerson.  Carlyle 
nd  Emerson  played  ball  across  the  water.  Emerson 
.'as  determined  that  Carlvle  should  come  to  America 
nd  lecture.  He  failed  in  this  effort  but  he  himself 
dited  Sartor  Resartus  on  this  side. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  England,  Emerson  met  Car- 
ole at  Stonehenge,  and  they  sat  in  the  shadow  of 
lose  huge  stones  and  communed  with  the  spirit  of 
le  ages.  _  They  thought  the  big  thoughts  which  fit 
J  tii^e  when  we  are  coming  home  in  our  study 
)  find  religion  at  last  breaking  into  the  universal, 
reaking  into  nature  and  into  everybody's  life;  the 


permanent  elements  in  human  nature,  the  fundamental 
verities  of  life. 

His  son  said  that  Emerson  saw  truth  as  facets  of 
a  diamond  and  reported  as  he  saw  them,  and  this  is 
verified  in  a  little  book  by  Augustine  Birrill  one  of 
the  most  virile  and  vital  English  critics.  Closing  with 
a  paragraph  on  social  unrest,  he  says : 

Social  unrest  haunts  both  worlds.  Fear  sits  at  the  bot- 
tom of  men's  hearts.  "Society,"  said  Emerson,  "is  devoured 
by  a  secret  melancho  y  which  breaks  through  all  its  smiles 
and  all  its  gaiety  and  games."  Society  is  still  devoured  by 
this  same  melancholy.  The  nations  dwell  behind  barricades 
iorging  fresh  weapons  of  offence.  Great  guns  and  hostile 
.fir'S.H  T  n  none  of  their  vogue.  If  ever  Freedom 
shrieked  aloud  she  might  be  expected  to  do  so  today  It  is 
Hard  to  be  an  optimist  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1903 

At  no  time  did  the_  luckless  race  of  man  stand  more  in 
need  of  Emerson  s  spirit  than  today.  His  splendid  courage 
his  undying  hope,  his  cheerfulness,  his  fixed  determination 
to  quake  at  nothing,  his  spiritual  independence,  his  serenity 
his  peace,  are  all  possessions  we  wish  were  ours. 

"O  air-born  voice,  long  since  serenely  clear 
A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear-^ 
Resolve  to  be  thyself,  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery." 

This  brings  Emerson  down  to  date.  We  know  that 
he  was  not  wanting  in  those  elements  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  soldier  He  was 
profoundly  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  movement 
and  contributed  willingly  to  buy  guns  for  slaves  in 
Kansas.  His  views  on  international  law  have  been 
embodied  in  a  famous  lecture.    He  says: 

_  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  sympathy  with  war  is 
a  juvenile  and  temporary  state.  Not  only  the  moral  senti- 
ment, _  but  trade,  learning  and  whatever  makes  intercourse 
conspire  to  put  it  down.  Trade,  as  all  men  know,  is  the 
antagonist  of  war  

edIv^tJL^.7^°^-*'r.u°^  Congress  of  Nations  is  undoubt- 
edly that  at  which  the  present  fabric  of  our  society  and  the 

present  course  of  events  do  point  

.  Not  in  an  obscure  corner,  not  in  a  feudal  Europe  not 
m  an  antiquated  appanage  where  no  onward  step  can  be  taken 
without  rebellion,  ,s  this  seed  of  benevolence  laid  in  the  fur- 
row, with  tears  of  hope ;  but  in  this  broad  America  of  God 
and  man,  where  the  forest  is  only  now  falling,  or  yet  to  fall 
and  the  green  earth  opened  to  the  inundation  of  emigrant 
men  from  all  quarters  of  oppression  and  guilt ;  here,  where 
u\     u  ^'         ^J^"^,  ''"t  mankind,  shall  say  what 

shall  be;  here,  we  ask.  Shall  it  be  War,  or  shall  it  be  Peace? 
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QtTESTIONS. 

(1)  What  was  Emerson's  public  stand,  which  cost  him 
his  first  pulpit? 

(2)  What  was  the  statement  he  made  at  Harvard  in 
1838  which  aroused  the  animosity  of  that  faculty? 

(3)  What  does  Edwin  D.  Mead  say  of  this  address? 

(4)  What  was  Theodore  Parker's  teaching  concernin-^ 
the  New  Testament? 
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H.  G.  Wells  on  The  Religion  of  the 
Future 


One  of  the  fairest  of  the  recent  reviews  of  "God 
the  Invisible  King,"  says,  "In  it  a  modern  rehgion  has 
been  outHned  before  the  world  has  generally  accepted 
the  passing  of  Christianity." 

This  book  is  closely  connected  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing with  Mr.  Wells'  previous  work,  "Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through,"  and  although  it  is  less  finished 
as  to  workmanship — confused  in  places  as  to  the 
thought  and  imperfect  in  expression,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that,  regardless  of  all  adverse  criticism,  it  will 
be  given  an  increasingly  sympathetic  and  extended 
consideration  during  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

In  his  previous  novel  Mr.  Wells  makes  Mr.  Britling 
say : 

Religion  is  the  first  thing  and  the  last  thing  and  until  a 
man  has  found  God  and  been  found  by  God  he  begins  at  no 
beginning  and  works  to  no  end. 

In  "God  the  Invisible  King"  the  author  with  great 
sincerity  tells  us  why  he  believes  this  and  how  he  came 
to  believe  it. 

With  his  sensitiveness  to  the  barely-formed  currents 
of  thought,  this  great  writer  has  led  us  to  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  of  vital  importance — the  hollowness 
of  the  organized  Christian  church ;  the  viciousness  of 
the  dogmas  that  have  been  "obscuring,  perverting  and 
preventing  the  religious  life  of  mankind,"  and  the 
utter  falseness  of  its  Triune  God,  and  others  of  like 
nature. 

In  the  light  of  his  findings  it  is  interesting  and 
illuminating  to  read  in  a  sermon,  preached  soine  years 
ago  by  Rev.  Alexander  Webster,  a  distinguished  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  the  follow- 
ing assertions : 

But  the  hour  for  the  admission  of  the  total  breakdown 
of  the  Christian  creeds  has  come.  Their  ruin  will  no  longer 
hide  under  ritual  or  any  other  apologetic  covering.  There 
is  a  resistless  demand  for  a  reconstruction  of  religion,  and 
if  the  churches  desire  to  live  they  will  be  required  to  devote 
all  their  intelligence  and  wisdom  to  a  radical  reformation. 

Dr.  Webster  points  out  that  a  very  grave  intimation 
of  the  unsubstantiability  of  Christianity  was  given  by 
James  Martineau  in  his  "Seat  of  Authority  in  Re- 
ligion," and  quotes  him  as  saying  that — 

Christianity  as  defined  or  understood  in  all  the  churches 
which  formulated  it  has  been  mainly  evolved  from  what  is 
transient  and  perishable  in  its  sources;  from  what  is  unhis- 
torical  in  its  traditions,  mythological  in  its  preconceptions, 
and  misapprehended  in  the  oracles  of  its  prophets ! 

Furthermore  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
situation,  though  thus  presented  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  a  philosopher  of  distinction,  has  hardly 
been  apprehended  by  the  churches  of  today. 

Not  since  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot's  memorable  address 
at  Cambridge  on  the  "Religion  of  the  Future"  has  the 
thoughtful  religious  public  of  this  country  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  such  problems  as  Mr.  Wells 
has  outlined  in  his  latest  book,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  says : 

I  have  been  but  the  scribe  to  the  spirit  of  my  generation. 
.  .  .  I  have  transferred  the  statements  of  "science"'  into  re- 
ligious terminology.  .  .  .  Ideas  are  developing  and  I  have 
written  them  down. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  idea  set  forth  in  this 
book  is  that  of  a  God  who  must  use  "human  eyes 
and  hands  and  brains,"  and  of  a  kingdom  of  God 
that  is  to  be  "present  throughout  the  whole  fabric 


of  the  world — a  world  kingdom  that  is  of  "open 
brotherhood."  (Such  passages  have  a  familiar  sound 
to  a  Socialist.  Indeed  there  are  many  places  in  the 
book  where  Wellsism  and  (^Socialism  seem  to  travel 
the  same  road.)  Before  he  attempts  to  give  his  idea 
of  God,  Mr.  Wells  takes  the  traditional  conception 
of  God,  strips  it  of  the  many  heresies  that  have  grown 
about  it,  as  well  as  the  personal  speculations  which 
define  him  as  a  magician,  as  Providence,  as  an  aveng- 
ing deity,  or  as  an  anthropomorphic  entity ;  and  upon 
the  bare  skeleton  of  what  is  left  he  proceeds  to  build 
up  the  modern  God — finite,  growing,  evolving — born 
in  and  through  man,  without  the  assistance  of  whom 
he  accomplishes  nothing — a  God  who  is  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  we  humans  permit  him  to  be,  a  creator 
of  worlds  only  as  he  is  creating  each  day  and  every 
day  through  the  energies  and  activities  of  man. 

This  thought  is  paralleled  in  Dr.  Webster's  sermon 
in  his  conception  of  the  Infinite  Evolver — the  God 
that  the  passing  of  Christianity  is  to*  make  possible. 
Both  men  are  insistent  that  with  the  lapse  of  Chris- 
tianity (so-called)  nothing  really  vital  has  gone;  that 
there  is  no  collapse  of  anything  natural — no  passing 
of  anything  essentially  human.  Their  thought  on  this 
phase  of  the  subject  is  in  practical  agreement,  though 
the  Scotch  preacher's  statement  is  perhaps  more  com- 
prehensive and  simple  than  is  that  of  Mr.  Wells.  Dr. 
Webster  says : 

Religion  is  not  dismissed  though  the  creeds  are  discred- 
ited. Though  orthodox  dogmas  are  repudiated,  there  still 
remains  the  spiritual  need  of  intelligence  regarding  the  Over- 
soul.  (Mr.  Wells  uses  the  term  "Veiled  Being")  and  of  co- 
operation with  the  Life  Spirit.  The  Bible  is  displaced  as  an 
infallible  authority,  but  the  message  of  the  universe  is  more 
impressive.  .  .  .  Christ  goes  but  Jesus  comes. 

Along  with  the  passing  of  the  old-time  God  must 
go,  they  believe,  all  the  intricacies  and  fallacies  and 
falsities  of  the  Hebraic-Christian  cult  that  to  so  many 
many  peoples  has  meant  religion.  And  to  take  its  place, 
there  is  coming  what  Mr.  Wells  describes  as  "service 
under  the  captaincy  of  God" — a  religion  with  which 
any  mentally  emancipated  individual  having  a  devel- 
oped conscience,  a  scientific  mind,  and  a  social  vision 
can  have  no  quarrel — a  religion  shorn  of  all  its 
creeds,^  rituals  and  •  empty  forms,  its  hypocrisy  and 
insincerity  and  unfaith ;  its  selfishness,  exclusiveness 
and  class  distinctions — a  religion  which  shall  hold  up 
to  the  world  Jesus'  own  conception  of  his  faith  as 
made  manifest  in  his  teachings  and  in  his  life,  namely, 
the  true  religion  of  brotherhood,  justice,  service  and 
love.    Says  Mr.  Wells: 

Such  a  religion,  which  is  free,  speaking  freely  through 
whom  it  will,  subject  to  perpetual  unlimited  criticism,  will  be 
the  driving  Power  of  the  world. 

Shall  we  not  believe  that  something  of  this  sort  will 
be  the  outgrowth  of  the  "new  understanding"  that  he 
asserts  must  inevitably  arrive  with  an  all-pervading 
lucidity  and  brightness  and  clearness,  as 

"         the  day  comes  to  the  ships  that  put  out  to  sea." 

Blanche  Watson. 

Spring  City,  Pa. 


Tobacco. — A  nauseating  plant  that  is  consumed  by 
but  two  creatures ;  a  large,  green  worm  and — man. 
The  worm  doesn't  know  any  better. 

The  Foolish  Dictionary. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


TOWER  HILL  LETTER 


To  one  who  has  returned  to  the  just 
endurable  city,  facing  the  prospect  of  a 
Dusier  year  than  ever  before.  Tower 
Hill  seems  in  retrospect  like  a  little  bit 
3f  Heaven  to  which  kind  fortune  led 
js,  and  from  which  a  cruel  fate  in  the 
?uise  of  necessity  has  now  torn  us 
iway. 

After  a  sojourn  of  many  consecutive 
^^ears  on  Tower  Hill  its  resources  do 
lot  fail  us,  and  we  find  that  its  simple, 
juiet  pleasures  still  satisfy  a  normal  de- 
sire for  rest  and  freedom  of  body,  mind 
ind  soul. 

There,  this  summer,  as  ever,  was 
ibundant  leisure;  there  were  joyous 
iays,  full  of  the  joy  of  all  living  things; 
'here  were  kind  friends  and  friendly 
voods,  flaming  sunsets  and  fairy  moon- 
ight;  there,  the  broad,  sparkling  river 
md  rich,  ripe  fields, — and  there  were  all 
:he  joys  that  belong  especially  to  the 
:ountry  and  particularly  to  Tower  Hill. 

The  chief  delight  of  all  perhaps,  as 
:he  years  go  by,  and  one  that  belongs 
0  Tower  Hill  alone,  is  the  enviable  op- 
lortunity  of  hearing  the  Chief  of  Poetry 
.-overs  read  from  modern  poets,  and 
)thers  well-beloved,  but  not  so  modern. 

In  the  sunset  glow  on  Westhope 
)orch,  or  by  the  cheery  library  fire,  we 
istened  often  to  these  sweet  singers' 
iongs.  Mr.  Jones  read  from  poets  rang- 
ng'all  the  way  from  Whittier  to  Gib- 
ion,  and  from  many  who  came  between 
hese.  Several  mornings  and  evenings 
vere  devoted  to  Gibson,  including  all 
)T)es  of  his  work,  from  strong,  telling 
var  poems,,  to  the  most  whimsical  of 
lis  dramas. 

At  other  times  we  heard  selections 
:rom  Percy  MacKaye,  in  his  "Lincoln 
Zentennial  Ode,"  from  Walt  Whitman, 
n  his  "Passage  to  India,"  and  from  a 
?roup  of  women  poets,  including  Sara 
Feasdale,  Florence  Earle  Coates,  and 
Tiany  others.  We  found  selections  from 
\rthur  Guiterman  deliciously  funny, 
ind  wonderfully  sweet  were  those  of 
he  charming  "poet  of  the  blackbird," 
Francis  Ledwidge*  whose  recent  death 


*Led\vidge  reported  in  a  July  dispatch  as  hav- 
ng  died  at  the  front   in  Flanders. 


was  so  tragic  and  untimely.  A  poet  new 
to  most  of  us  was,  William  H.  Davies, 
"the  tramp  with  a  poet's  soul."  Perhaps 
the  most  impressive  and  beautiful  of  all 
was  a  Sunday  vesper  reading  of  "The 
Toiling  of  Felix,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

To  crown  this  most  enjoyable  series, 
Mr.  Jones  allowed  a  request  program. 
The  requests  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  varied,  ranging  as  they  did  from 
the  92nd  Psalm,  through  selections  from 
Van  Dyke,  Kipling,  Service,  Gibson, 
Arthur  Guiterman,  Vachel  Lindsay,  and 
ending  with  two  of  the  noblest  and  most 
dignified  of  Whittier's  poems.  Very  in- 
teresting also,  was  Mr.  Jones'  account 
of  his  search  for  material  concerning 
the  life  of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  the 
blessed  stepmother,  and  other  members 
of  the  Lincoln  family. 

Thanks  to  the  garden,  the  cows,  and 
the  best  of  cooking,  intellectual  feasts 
were  not  the  only  ones  enjoyed,  but  the 
call  of  the  calendar  forbids  further  en- 
joyment of  experiences,  already  part  of 
a  happy  past.  h.  m.  j. 


The  American  Unitarian  Association 
have  published  an  eight-page  leaflet 
containing  suggestions  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Four-hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  to 
be  celebrated  next  October.  It  contains 
suggestions  for  hymns,  organ  selections, 
lecture  topics,  reading  lists,  books  about 
Luther,  etc.,  etc.  It  can  doubtless  be 
secured  for  the  asking  from  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston. 

ALL  SOULS  CHURCH,  CHICAGO 
Sunday  Topics 

September  23 — Victory ;  Nature's 
Triumph  Over  Death  and  Decay — the 
after-vacation  sermon  by  the  ininister, 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Read :  Isaiah  XL, 
27-31  and  Hymn  No.  18;  still  better,  the 
same  in  its  original  form  in  the  sequal 
to  Abraham  Davenport  in  Whittier's 
"Tent  on  the  Beach." 

September  30 — The  Reassurances  of 
the  Past.  "The  Future  I  May  Face, 
Now  I  Have  Proved  the  Past,"  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra.    Dedicated  to  the  religious 


study  classes.  An  introduction  to  the 
year's  study  being  the  first  year's  work 
in  the  Seven  Years'  Course. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Tuesday 
Class  10:30  a.  m.,  September  25th.  This 
class  hopes  to  begin  this  year's  study 
with  a  full  attendance.  The  old  friends 
cordially  invite  new  friends  to  attend 
this  initial  study  and  to  remain  for  the 
luncheon  and  the  social  hour  that  al- 
ways follows.  Every  Tuesday  is  a  So- 
cial Tuesday  for  this  class,  but  special 
emphasis  is  placed  once  a  month  on  a 
Social  Program.  Those  who  are  con- 
sidering joining  this  class  are  especially 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  opening. 
For  further  information  concerning  this 
class  and  others,  apply,  to  Miss  Martha 
Dameier,  441  E.  46th  Place,  Chairman 
of  Social  Section. 


THE  MORNING  GLORY 


Oh,  charming  blue  and  purple, 

The  long  dark  night  is  gone ! 
And  now  your  fairy  trumpets 

Are  blowing  in  the  dawn. 
You  dance  in  summer  breezes 

And  blossom  in  the  dew, — 
"The  glory-of-the-morning"  is 

The  name  of  names  for  you! 

St.  Nicholas.        — Cecil  Cavendish. 


THE  CONVALESCENT 


The  nicest  thing  'bout  being  sick 

Is  when  yer  gettin'  well ; 
Then  yer  mother  an'  yer  sisters 

They  treat  you  sumpthin'  swell ; 
They  bring  you  jams  and  custards 

To  "tempt  yer  appetite" ; 
They  play  with  you  and  read  to  you 

From  mornin'  until  night ; 
They  wrap  you  up  in  blankets. 

An'  put  pillows  in  a  chair. 
An'  set  you  by  the  window 

So  you  can  get  the  air. 
An'  when  yer  wabblin'  round  a  bit, 

A-hangin'  on  to  chairs. 
They  let  you  put  your  clothes  on. 

An'  help  you  down  the  stairs. 

.So  somehow  you  feel  .sorry  when  you  hear  your 
mother  say, 

"My  son,  I  guess  you're  well  enough  to  go  to 
school  today." 

St.  Nicholas.  — A.  M.  Cooper. 


MY  FOUR-LEGGED  CAT. 


I  have  a  kitten  that  can  purr ; 

Her  heart  is  good  and  kind. 
Her  whiskers  are  in  front  of  her. 

Her  tail  is  on  behind. 

In  some  ways  she  is  like  the  chairs 
That  stand  upon  our  floor — 

Her  legs  are  fastened  on  in  pairs. 
Which,  added  up,  make  four. 

— Jack  Burroughs. 
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It  is  devoted  to  a  breezy  and  unconventional  discussion  of  tlie  larger 
issues  of  politics,  sociolog:}',  economics,  art,  letters,  music,  finance. 

Its  point  of  view  is  tolerantly  human  rather  than  academic.  Liberalism, 
as  distinct  from  precipitate  radicalism,  is  its  policy.  It  strives  for  the  best 
quality  in  its  literary  features,  stories,  essays,  poetry,  reviews,  etc.  Its 
financial  articles  are  as  well  thought  as  written,  for  the  public,  not  for  the 
broker.  It  is  not  a  society  paper  and  it  has  no  religious  affiliations  or  in- 
clinations. 

It  is  a  paper  that  arouses  interest  and  provokes  discussion.  Each  issue 
has  an  interest  that  persists  beyond  the  concerns  of  the  immediate  hour. 
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Voices 


All  day  with  anxious  heart  and  wondering  ear 
I  listened  to  the  city;  heard  the  ground 
Echo  with  human  thunder,  and  the  sound 

Go  reeling  down  the  streets  and  disappear. 

The  headlong  hours,  in  their  wild  career, 

Shouted  and  sang  until  the  world  was  drowned 
With  babel-voices,  each  one  more  profound.  .  .  . 

All  day  it  surged — but  nothing  could  I  hear. 

That  night  the  country  never  seemed  so  still; 
The  trees  and  grasses  spoke  without  a  word 

To  stars  that  brushed  them  with  their  silver  wings. 
Together  with  the  moon  I  climbed  the  hill. 
And,  in  the  very  heart  of  Silence,  heard 
The  speech  and  music  of  immortal  things. 

— Louis  Untermeyer. 
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THE  UNEXPLORED,  UNCONQUERED. 

Out  of  the  clouds  come  torrents,  from  the  earth 

Fire  and  quakings,  from  the  shrieking  air 
Tempests  that  harry  half  the  planet's  girth. 

Death's  imseen  seeds  are  scattered  everywhere. 
Yet  in  his  iron  cage  the  mind  of  man 

Measures  and  braves  the  terrors  of  all  these; 
The  blindest  fury  and  the  subtlest  plan 

He  turns  or  tames  or  shows  in  their  degrees. 
Yet  in  himself  are  forces  of  like  power. 

Untamed,  unreckoned;  seeds  that  brain  to  brain 
Pass  across  oceans,  bringing  thought  to  flower — 

New  worlds,  new  selves,  where  he  can  live  again 
Eternal  beauty's  everlasting  rose 

Which  casts  this  world  as  shadow  as  it  grows. 

— John  Masefield. 


The  Congregationalist  declares  for  the  church  of 
le  baby  carriage  as  the  only  successful  rival  of  the 
hurch  of  the  limousine. 


dispense  with  it,  the  force  at  the  Unity  office  would 
appreciate  the  copy  and  will  be  glad  to  compensate 
for  the  same. 


The  Standard,  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
Chicago,  has  not  a  very  kind  word  for  Pope  Benedict's 
attempt  to  secure  peace.  It  thinks  that  it  is  late  in 
the  day  for  the  Pope  to  break  the  silence  so  long 
continued  and  suspects  an  influence  thrown  upon  the 
side  of  the  Central  Powers.  But  the  silence  of  the 
Pope  was  not  much  longer  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  silence  is  broken  it  may  be  more 
commendable  to  utter  the  notes  of  peace  than  to  rush 
into  the  complications  of  battle.  The  Pope  in  the 
name  of  religion  has  undertaken  to  mobilize  the  Chris- 
tian world.  If  in  some  similar  way  Protestantism  and 
Judaism  throughout  Europe  and  America  could  be 
heard  from,  then  the  end  of  the  awful  business  would 
be  near  at  hand. 


Good  Government  pertinently  asks,  "Who  are  the 
w  breakers?"  It  says  further,  "Treason  does  not 
>me  from  open  free  interchange  of  opinions  of  gov- 
nmental  issues.  Treason  hides  its  head  and  does 
5  work  in  the  dark."  The  American  people  are  un- 
;ed  to  intimidations  or  bulldozing. 


A  new 'street  carpet-sweeper  is  described  in  a  recent 
imber  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  quoted 
the  Literary  Digest  of  September  1st.  The  con- 
ivance  sucks  up  the  dust  and  dirt  and  the  filthy  air 
filtered  through  a  water  sieve  which  returns  the  air 
Jan  and  retains  the  dirt  in  a  box.  Who  will  perfect 
ch  a  social  and  spiritual  carpet-sweeper  and  make 
available  for  newspaper  offices,  thus  making  pure 
stead  of  foul  the  atmosphere  that  passes  through 
e  editorial  sanctum. 


Thirty-three  years  ago  the  Editor  of  Unity  started 
inquiry  among  the  competent  within  his  reach  for 
e  ten  great  novels  in  English.  The  sixty-seven  re- 
es  were  published  in  the  little  pamphlet  which 
ached  through  its  eighth  thousand  and  has  been  so 
ig  out  of  print  that  not  a  copy  is  within  reach  of 
t  Editor's  hand.  Should  a  copy  have  lodged  in  the 
nds  of  any  reader  of  this  note  who  is  willing  to 


William  Penn  is  quoted  by  the  Friends'  Intelligencer 
as  saying,  "It  were  better  to  be  of  no  church  than  to 
be  bitter  for  any  church."  The  piety  that  reveals  itself 
in  bitter  opposition  to  other  churches,  like  the  patriot- 
ism that  is  measured  by  the  hate  it  engenders  against 
other  countries,  is  a  doubtful  article.  This  is  why  so 
many  noble  souls  like  Lincoln  stay  outside  the  church 
because  of  the  religion  that  is  larger  than  the  church, 
and  so  many  patriots  stay  outside  the  parties  because 
their  loyalties  are  international  and  their  devotion  is 
for  the  race  whose  country  is  the  whole  round  world. 
He  who  is  very  conscious  of  the  boundaries  of  his 
church  and  his  nation  and  is  a  vigilant  guardian  of 
the  same  is  little  credit  to  his  church  and  of  less  value 
to  his  country. 


"We  are  all  saying  and  writing  things  in  these  days 
that  we  some  day  will  be  heartily  ashamed  of  and 
wonder  how  we  ever  did  it,"  said  a  South  Dakota 
judge  the  other  day.  Alas,  how  small  and  mean  the 
governors  and  editors,  congressmen  and  mayors  will 
feel  when  they  look  back  in  the  cool  perspective  of 
time  upon  their  heated  speech,  their  unkind  comment, 
their  unfounded  apprehensions.  "Keep  cool !  Why  so 
hot  my  little  man?"  How  the  bitter  words,  the  snap 
judgments,  the  mock  heroics  of  platform  and  of  pul- 
pit of  '61-65,  both  North  and  South,  appear  today 
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in  the  Hght  of  fifty  years.  "Copperheads,"  "rebel," 
"traitor,"  "fire-eater,"  "mudsill," — how  these  words 
have  shrunk  in  the  half  century  just  gone.  How  un- 
wise and  unkind  was  the  bitterness,  how  divine  was 
the  patience,  how  holy  the  love  that  over-reached 
battle  lines  and  avoided  the  terminologies  of  hate 
and  the  superlatives  of  sectional  and  sectarian  bitter- 
nesses. 


The  Congregationalist  for  August  30  announces  the 
resignation  of  Harry  Foster  Burns,  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  after  a  four 
year  successful  pastorate,  during  which  time  the 
church  school  has  doubled  its  membership  and  last 
year  fifty  new  members  were  received.  It  speaks  of 
his  success  in  directing  the  People's  Forum,  absolutely 
a  community  affair,  meeting  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  It  speaks  of  his  selection  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
for  a  special  lectureship  in  the  various  camps  in  Amer- 
ica. But  this  note  neglected  to  say  that  during  the 
vacation  months  of  July  and  August  for  the  last  two 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burns  have  been  in  residence  at 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  and  Mr.  Burns  has  ac- 
ceptably occupied  the  pulpit  of  All  Souls  Church. 
Mr.  Burns  is  prepared  to  serve  a  high  pastorate  in  a 
church  that  has  a  broad  platform  and  a  hospitable  en- 
trance door.  Readers  of  Unity  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  sampling  his  message  and  the  people 
of  All  Souls  Church  and  the  workers  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre  will  hold  them  in  fond  remembrance 
and  their  best  wishes  will  go  with  them  wherever 
their  work  may  lead. 


The  latest  thing  in  the  way  of  a  league  is  the  Red 
League  of  Chicago,  a  society  devoted  to  the  scientific 
study,  prevention  and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases, 
with  Professor  Robert  H.  Gait  as  president,  Rachel 
H.  Yarros,  M.  D.,  vice-president,  and  Roger  Sher- 
man, secretary  and  treasurer.  Professor  Willett's 
name  appears  on  the  executive  committee  and  that 
of  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  among  the  thirteen  directors. 
The  object  is  clearly  stated  and  the  need  of  it  is  ob- 
vious. Surely  this  monstrous  blight  so  promoted  by 
all  war  was  never  so  frankly  faced  nor  so  scientifically 
treated.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  also  taking  special  ac- 
count of  the  situation,  sending  forth  its  lecturers  to 
warn  and  direct  the  unwary.  But  all  this  is  but  sur- 
face treatment  of  an  ill  deep  seated  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  war  itself.  It  is  not  want  of  knowledge,  cer- 
tainly not  want  of  good  advice  or  appalling  demon- 
stration, that  accounts  for  this  wholesale  degener- 
acy, but  it  is  the  removal  of  those  great  safeguards 
of  morality  which  go  farther  than  any  of  us  can 
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realize  to  secure  the  moral  purity  and  ethical  sanit  | 
of  the  individual.  The  social  protection  of  home  an  j 
organized  society,  the  outside  conscience  expresse  \ 
in  the  proprieties,  the  conventionalized  decencies,  t\  ^ 
nice  poise  of  sex,  the  wholesome  and  legitimate  ii  i 
timacies  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  one  another 
presence,  the  regard  for  the  opinion  of  others,  tY  I 
"fear  of  the  Lord,"  as  expressed  in  the  disapprov  e 
of  society  and  the  contempt  of  one's  fellows;  all  thes  ( 
factors  enter  into  the  moral  life  of  the  young  citize  i 
in  times  of  peace,  and  most  of  these  are  withdraw  r 
from  the  artificial  life  of  the  soldier.  The  opportun'; 
ties  for  crime  and  the  chances  of  vice  are  f undamei  j 
tal  elements  in  the  life  of  the  criminal  and  the  viciou  ; 
This  is  why  gambHng,  drunkenness  and  licentiousne:  - 
find  so  much  larger  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  individu  ' 
when  in  camp  and  on  the  march  than  in  the  ordert  ■■} 
home  life.  We  read  that  crap-shooting  became  tl  i 
diversion  of  the  American  soldiers  in  France  afti 
pay  day.  New  York  papers  speak  of  the  appreciatic  j 
of  the  Sammies  of  the  English  hospitality  that  ga''  • 
them  drink.  When  the  army  becomes  as  sober,  :  i 
pure  and  as  free  from  the  gambling  vice  as.  the  san  j 
individuals  are  from  these  dissipations  in  civic  life,  \ 
will  cease  to  be  an  army.  The  better  way  will  hai  \ 
been  discovered ;  the  truer  patriotism  will  have  be( 
developed ;  democracy  will  have  asserted  itself  to  tl  l 
death  of  the  autocracy  that  is  the  genius  of  war.  i 


"Interim  Religion" 


A  distinguished  professor  at  Oxford  demands  ;  « 
"Interim  Religion,"  suitable  for  war-time,  a  suppre  { 
sion  of  Christian  doctrine  to  give  free  play  to  ha  >: 
and  fury  until  the  "foe"  is  finally  crushed  and  re  "i 
dered  incapable  of  further  harm. 

Thus  war  produces  and  perpetuates  national  h  fl 
treds,  often  reviving  those  which  have  lain  dorma.  '( 
for  centuries,  long  after  their  exciting  causes  ha  ^ 
long  since  vanished.  The  Germans  remember  and  r  a 
sent  the  siege  of  Heidelberg  even  as  the  French  ecu  i 
not  forget  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  elders  of  t  <\ 
church,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian,  in  Ulster  rec;  i 
the  starvation  siege  of  Londonderry  300  years  ago  ", 
though  it  were  an  affair  of  yesterday.  War  poiso'  I 
history  and  its  baleful  influence  lasts  for  generatior 
perverting  patriotism  into  partisanship,  which  meai  j 
indifference  to  truth,  justice  and  right.  j 

With  the  demand  for  "Interim  Religion,"  the  hoi  J 
ing  in  abeyance  of  the  principles  of  love,  comes  t  J 
parallel  demand  for  "Interim  Democracy,"  a  suspe  1 
sion  of  the  principles  of  Freedom  and  Justice.  ' 

David  Starr  Jordan.  1 
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Vacation  Readings 

One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  vacation 
0  one  whose  business  keeps  him  in  constant  contact 
mth  the  printed  page  is  that  while  on  vacation  the 
)Ooks  are  allowed  to  seek  him  and  not  he  his  books. 
t  is  a  great  rest  to  read  without  an  end  in  view, 
rhere  is  a  sordid  element  in  the  hours  spent  in  glean- 
ng  for  a  purpose,  reading  for  sermon,  lecture  or 
:ditorial  uses.  , 

It  was  a  fortunate  whim  or  some  passing  need  that 
ed  us  to  refer  once  more  to  the  "Reminiscences  of  Carl 
khurz"  on  the  eve  of  our  escape  from  the  Chicago 
;anctum.  It  turned  out  to  be  blessed  wisdom,  for 
t  brought  these  two  magnificent  volumes  once  more 
nto  our  hands.  Nothing  prevented  the  complete 
eading  of  the  two  splendid  volumes  of  872  pages, 
very  page  of  which  is  crowded  full  of  life.  They  are 
[uite  as  full  of  culture  as  they  are  of  politics.  They 
.re  as  vibrant  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful  as  they  are 
hrilling  with  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  struggle 
or  liberty.  The  first  volume  ends  with  this  sentence : 
'My  young  wife  and  myself  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
\.ugust,  1852,  and  landed  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
in  a  bright  September  morning.  With  the  buoyant 
lopefulness  of  young  hearts  we  saluted  the  new 
/orld."  Although  still  young  at  the  completion  of 
his  volume,  he  had  lived  a  full  life.  He  had  known 
he  exhilaration  of  a  reformer,  the  prison  experiences 
if  an  agitator,  had  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows  in 
lis  romantic  and  successful  effort  to  save  the  neck 
if  another  from  the  rope.  We  see  this  young  man 
t  school,  learning  how  to  read  poetry,  outgrowing 
lueling,  battling  with  vanity  in  himself  and  others 
s  the  "most  common  of  weaknesses."  We  watch 
lim  making  his  first  speech,  are  amused  at  his  un- 
nartial  soldiery,  already  companioning  with  those 
vho  were  to  be  his  comrades  on  American  battle- 
ields.  This  passionate  lover  of  music  encounters 
Vagner  for  the  first  time.  He  had  intercourse  with 
larl  Marx,  Charles  Dickens,  Mazzini  and  Kossuth. 

The  second  volume  serves  as  a  splendid  introduction 
0  the  political  and  military  history  of  the  United 
States  during  the  tempestuous  years  of  rebellion  and 
econstruction.  This  frank  autobiography  unfortu- 
lately  ends  before  it  reaches  the  noble  climax  of  his 
^erican  life,  which  extends  from  the  humble  at- 
empts  at  farming  in  a  German  settlement  in  the 
tumpy  little  pioneer  village  of  Watertown,  Wisconsin, 
hrough  the  high  political  campaignings  for  Lincoln 
nd  freedom  to  the  diplomatic  court  of  Spain,  a  ma- 
or-general  in  the  volunteer  army,  a  cabinet  officer 
nd  a  United  States  senator.  He  was  always  the 
Christian  gentleman,  the  dauntless  knight,  the  un- 
linching  democrat,  one  worthy  to  be  the  confidential 
riend  of  the  great  Lincoln  on  the  high  peaks  of  his 
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loneliness.  To  read  these  872  pages  is  of  itself  a 
vacation,  a  new  introduction  to  internationalism,  a 
corrective  to  the  mad,  blind  generalities  of  our  day 
that  ungraciously  forget  that  Carl  Schurz  was  a 
noble  representative  German,  the  product  of  Ger- 
many, a  prophecy  of  the  Germany  that  is  to  survive. 
He  is  not  a  patriot  but  a  bigot  who  would  discount 
the  cultural  value  of  the  mother  tongue  of  Carl 
Schurz  and  poison  the  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room with  the  senseless  hatred  of  "Huns"  where  the 
knowledge  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  von  Humboldt,  Wag- 
ner and  the  major  tone  masters  should  be  inculcated 
as  the  key  to  the  democracy  still  unattained.  The 
American  Republic  strikes  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil 
that  produced  a  Carl  Schurz.- 

The  frank  story  of  Carl  Schurz  interlocks  with  the 
story  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  it  was  a  vacation  fe- 
licity that  permitted  the  reader  to  run  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  Charles  River.  The  high- 
bred German  had  much  in  common  with  the  blue- 
blooded  Yankee.  Charles  Sumner,  who  was  well 
called  the  conscience  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
unflinching  abolitionist,  became  leader  in  the  recon- 
struction and  was  one  who  merited  the  high  compli- 
ment of  "traitor"  in  the  mouths  of  partisan  bigots 
because  he  would  return  the  battle  flags  to  the  van- 
quished South  and  thus  lead  the  way  to  the  renewed 
brotherhood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Moor- 
field  Storey  book  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series 
is  so  condensed  and  wanting  in  the  illuminating  letters 
which  constitute  the  most  ingenuous  elements  in  lit- 
erature and  which  made  the  Carl  Schurz  and  Andrew 
D.  White  books  so  fascinating. 

Still  the  vacation  reader  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
biographical  reading  and  reveled  in  big  books.  The 
thousand  pages  of  the  "Autobiography  of  Andrew 
D.  White"  rendered  odious  the  thought  of  a  novel, 
and  the  sight  of  a  magazine  was  tiresome.  For 
here  was  the  real  stuff  out  of  which  patriots  are 
made,  the  raw  material  to  be  worked  up  into  an  inter- 
national passion  for  the  big  world  tbp.t  is  ever  grow- 
ing bigger,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  forever  ex- 
panding even  though  barbed  wire  protected  trenches 
are  flooded  with  human  blood  for  the  purpose  of 
staying  the  progress. 

But  Carl  Schurz,  Charles  Sumner  and  Andrew  D. 
White  are  not  left  without  successors  and  the  heroic 
age  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  hardly  know  now 
whether  to  consider  Leonid  Andreyev's  "The  Con- 
fessions of  a  Little  Man  During  Great  Days"  (Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  New  York)  fiction  or  biography.  It  is 
probably  both.  It  is  a  psychological  revealment  of 
the  individual  soul  during  the  rise  of  the  war  and 
the  distractions  of  enlistment  and  conscription.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  carried  his 
suffering  hero  into  and  through  the  revolution  in 
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Russia  which  is  too  late  even  for  this  latest  of  Russian 

writers.    This  diary  of  an  ordinary  clerk  in  Petro- 

grad  reaches  from  August,  1914,  to  January,  1916, 

and  reveals  with  remarkable  clearness  the  inner  life 

of  these  remarkable  people,  the  sun  of  whose  destiny 

is  just  beginning  to  rise  over  the  eastern  horizon. 

There  is  something  characteristic  of  the  rising  Russia 

in  this  passage : 

My  soul  is  my  own;  I  am  its  master.  The  State  can 
dispose  of  my  body,  if  it  wills,  in  so  far  as  the  law  permits, 
but  no  one,  not  Peter  the  Great  himself,  has  the  right  of 
probing  into  my  soul  and  introducing  his  laws  there,  no 
matter  how  excellent  they  may  be.  People  have  tampered 
with  my  soul  too  much  of  late,  using  it  as  freely  as  a  public 
road. 

There  is  something  prophetic  when  he  says : 

Every  intelligent  man  ought  to  be  a  Liberal.  Nations 
are  all  alike  to  me.  I  make  no  difference  between  a  German, 
a  Frenchman,  or  a  Jew.  For  the  past  two  months,  how- 
ever, the  papers,  the  fellows  in  the  office,  and  every  one,  has 
been  trying  to  impress  upon  rne  that  I  ought  to  hate  the 
Germans.  Sasha  even  said  to  me  today  in  the  most  brutal 
manner,  "You  must  be  mean  if  you  can  love  the  Germans 
now !" 

"How  do  you  know  I  love  them?"  I  demanded.  "With 
my  principles  I  can't  hate  anyone,  no  matter  who  it  is." 

After  reading  this  book  one  can  see  more  clearly 

that  this  mad  passion  called  hate,  born  of  prejudices 

and  ignorance,  easily  masks  under  the  delusive  word 

"patriotism." 

"The  Autobigraphy  of  a  Super-Tramp,"  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Davies  (Alfred  A.  Knopf),  is  an  incredible 
story  verified  by  unmistakable  internal  evidence  and 
also  by  a  very  convincing  introduction  by  Bernard 
Shaw.  William  H.  Davies  has  won  out  in  the  fields 
of  literature.  He  is  now  a  poet  acknowledged  by 
critics,  by  publishers  and  by  competent  readers.  The 
volume  of  "Collected  Poems"  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lisher gives  no  hint  of  the  tramp,  no  echo  of  the  slang 
of  the  road.  It  is  untouched  by  the  waywardness  of 
"free  verse,"  but  it  reflects  the  universal  life  of  man. 
It  shows  a  prophet's  insight  into  what  is  really  great 
and  abiding  in  human  nature.  To  a  careful  reader 
of  these  hundred  and  ninety  pages  comes  a  sense 
of  refinement,  delicacy,  spiritual  insight  and  appre- 
ciation of  true  greatness.  Yet  when  we  turn  to  the 
Autobiography  we  follow  this  man  through  years  of 
tramp  wanderings  as  a  "hobo"  across  the  United 
States,  down  the  Mississippi,  on  a  cattle  ship  from  Bal- 
timore to  Liverpool,  and  at  last  losing  a  foot  under 
a  railroad  train,  which,  while  in  motion,  he  tried  to 
board  to  steal  a  ride  towards  Alaska.  The  story 
quite  justifies  Mr.  Shaw's  characterization  of  the 
same.  Simply,  directly  and  without  pretension  does 
this  Welshman  tell  the  remarkable  story  which  seems 
to  corroborate  the  assertions  of  the  Rev.  Irwin  St. 
John  Tucker  of  the  Hobo  College  of  Chicago,  that 
in  this  wayward  class  there  are  many  brilliant  intel- 
lects, highly  specialized  scholars  and  men,  paradox- 
ical as  it  may  seem,  of  clean  hearts  and  pure  minds. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  colleges  and  training 
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schools?  Masefield,  Service  and  Ledwidge,  like  ou  i 
own  Bret  Harte,  Joaquin  Miller  and  Mark  Twaiii 
the  greatest  poet  of  them  all,  have  served  their  ap 
prenticeship  on  the  road,  in  the  camp,  on  the  rancl 
in  the  shop,  in  the  mines,  or  on  the  high  seas. 

But  we  are  not  "discussing"  this  subject,  but  con;  j 
mend  this  fascinating  story  of  a  poet  tramp  and  th 
volume  of  poems  that  accompanies  the  same.  Welsl 
Englishman  as  he  is,  he  brings  an  unbiased  mind  ti 
America,  "impressions  of  which,"  he  says,  "from  th 
beginning  were  of  the  best,"  and  he  has  never  sine 
had  cause  to  change  his  mind.  "The  most  interestin 
trait  in  Americans,"  he  says,  "is  their  respect  fc 
women  and  the  way  the  latter  do  their  utmost  t'A 
deserve  it."  Of  Baltiinore  he  says,  "The  people  ar 
extremely  kind  hearted  and  no  one  need  starve  i 
he  has  courage  to  express  his  wants.  The  wome 
seem  to  be  as  good  as  they  are  beautiful.  .  . 
man  would  not  be  making  a  waste  of  life  if  he  idle^ 
all  day  in  a  principal  street,  reading  the  face  of  beaut 
and  studying  the  grace  of  forms  that  pass  by."  Hi 
study  of  charity  organizations  from  the  vantag 
ground  of  an  honest  tramp  is  very  interesting,  per 
haps  the  strength  and  weakness  of  these  later  socis 
machines  have  never  been  better  stated  than  by  th 
Captain  who  said,  "To  give  you  my  candid  opinior 
the  object  of  the  charity  organization  is  not  so  muc 
to  give  alms  as  to  prevent  alms  from  being  wasted. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  this  story  of  an  honest  tramf 
told  by  one  of  them,  to  Professor  Harry  F.  Ward' 
"The  Labor  Movement  From  the  Standpoint  of  Re 
ligious  Values,"  but  the  distance  is  easily  traverse^ 
when  one  is  on  vacation.  Mr.  Ward  is  professor  o 
social  service  in  the  Boston  University  School  o 
Theology  and  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federatio: 
for  Social  Service.  He  is  a  man  upon  whom  Unit 
has  been  keeping  close  tab  for  many  years.  We  hav 
watched  him  from  his  humble  mission  "beyant  th. 
tracks"'  in  Chicago  to  his  present  position.  This  vol 
ume  contains  verbatim  stenographic  reports  of  a  se 
ries  of  noon-day  lectures  delivered  at  the  Ford  Hal' 
Boston,  with  the  questions  and  ansyv^ers  that  followed 
Trade  Unions,  Socialism,  Syndicalism,  the  Demand  fo 
Leisure,  the  Demand  for  Economy,  Violence  and  It 
Causes,  Labor  and  the  Law,  Democracy  and  Industr) 
are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed.  It  may  well  b 
taken  as  the  last  sympathetic  word  which  an  opei 
minded  minister  of  religion  has  to  say  on  these  stib 
jects.  That  the  Methodist  Church  has  not  only  tol 
erated  Mr.  Ward  but  promoted  him,  is  the  most  forcei 
ful  evidence  of  its  present  virility  and  guarantee  o 
its  future  usefulness  that  can  be  offered.  So  long  a 
Mr.  Ward  is  connected  with  the  Methodist  Schoo 
of  Theology  we  have  a  right  to  expect  Methodis; 
ministers  who  will  not  be  afraid  of  current  questions 
ministers  who  will  meet  labor  unions,  socialism,  I 
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W.  W.'s  and  pacifists  with  an  open  hand,  a  warm 
heart,  undaunted  spirit  and  a  sympathetic  mind. 

Speaking  of  ministers,  that  was  a  happy  vacation 
afternoon  that  was  given  to  the  reading  of  William 
H.  Simonds'  story  of  Starr  King  in  California  (Paul 
Elder  &  Co.).  The  only  regrettable  .element  in  this 
book  is  the  much  that  was  left  out  which  one  would 
wish  to  find  in.  Evidently  Mr.  Simonds  compassed 
the  field  sufficiently  to  write  a  life  and  not  simply 
an  appreciation  of  this  knightly  soul  that  saved  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Union  in  the  anxious  days  of  secession 
and  rebellion.  Through  his  enkindling  eloquence  one. 
quarter  of  the  entire  sum  contributed  by  the  country 
to  the  Sanitary  Commission  Fund  came  from  Cali- 
fornia, over  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  Starr  King  was  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission of  CaHfornia.  Starr  King,  New  England 
born  and  bred,  bloomed  into  power  in  California. 
He  anticipated  Harry  Ward  by  half  a  century  or 
more  in  his  sympathy  with  the  laboring  main,  in  the 
immediacy  of  his  ministry,  in  his  anxiety  to  interpret 
religion  in  terms  not  only  of  individual  character  but 
of  co-operative  holiness.  He  was  a  Harry  Ward  with 
a  tremendous  plus  of  eloquence  and  a  courage  that 
was  determined  to  bring  the  thinking  of  Christendom 
as  well  as  its  charities  down  to  date.  "Starr  King," 
says  Mr.  Simonds,  "rivaled  Theodore  Parker  in  the 
strength  and  tenderness  of  his  faith  that  man  is  the 
child  of  God."  We  wish  we  might  have  said  this  word 
of  appreciation  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the 
end  of  vacation,  for  perchance  it  might  have  induced 
some  other  preacher  to  have  enriched  his  vacation 
by  the  reading  of  it. 

Speaking  again  of  preachers,  here  is  a  man  for  you, 
Franklin  Spencer  Spalding,  whose  story  is  told  by 
John  Howard  Melish  (Macmillan).  Here  is  an  Epis- 
copalian who  was  alive,  a  bishop  without  frills. 
Doubtless  he  wore  his  canonical  robes  with  grace  on 
occasion,  but  we  think  of  him  more  naturally  in  a 
cut-a-way  coat.  The  sub-title  of  th,e  book  is  "Man 
and  Bishop,"  it  might  read  "more  man  than  Bishop." 
Mr.  Spalding  might  be  considered  the  Thomas  Starr 
King  of  Utah.  His  father  was  a  bishop  before  him. 
He  pioneered  it  in  Denver.  The  son  went  farther 
west  and  set  up  his  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
When  the  preachers  of  the  town  tried  to  omit  the 
Unitarian  minister  from  their  meetings  Spalding  told 
them  that  there  was  not  room  enough  for  him  if  there 
was  not  room  for  the  Unitarian  pastor.  So  after 
that,  the  biographer  says,  the  Unitarian,  a  liberal 
Presbyterian  and  Mr.  Spalding  were  generally  on  one 
side  of  every  question,  the  majority  lined  up  on  the 
other.  His  rise  to  the  bishopric  was  heroic.  "The 
quibbling  over  little  points  in  Philadelphia,"  he  writes, 
"made  me  sick,  quite  put  me  out  of  sorts.    Only  I  felt 
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that  I  wanted  to  preach  like  fury  the  simple  gospel." 
Even  his  mother  urged  him  "not  to  be  peculiar  and 
say  queer  things."    He  writes  to  his  father,  "I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  bishop.    I  guess  I  will  preach  more 
heresy."    Here  is  a  man  he  could  not  admire,  "A 
smug,  sleek  rector  of  a  rich  fashionable  church  who 
writes  poetry  and  keeps  talking  generalities  with  the 
rich  and  influential."    He  had  hard  work  to  bring 
himself  to  the  bishop's  chair  ofifered  him.    "The  only 
reason  I  am  going  is  because  the  church  must  have 
a  man  out  there,  and  she  has  asked  me  to  be  that 
man  whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  .  .  .  How  hard  it  is 
to  do  anything  for  the  rich !"  That  part  of  his  life 
stopped  I  suppose  when  he  became  a  bishop.    He  was 
a  man  who  noticed  "what  a  brutalizing  trade  the 
cattle  business  may  be."   Of  course  the  Mormon  prob- 
lem was  a  big  problem,  and  he  met  it  in  a  way  that 
scandalized  his  Christian  neighbors.     He  began  by 
studying  the   Mormons,   continued  by  appreciating 
them  and  then  met  their  pseudo-scholarship  with  more 
scholarship.    He  subjected  their  Egyptian  lore  to  the 
Egyptologists  of  the  universities.    Of  course  this  man 
was  president  of  the  Utah  Peace  Society.    He  hated 
the  whole  business  of  war.  "He  was  the  most  Godly, 
knightly  soul  whom  I  have  ever  met,"  said  the  Bishop 
of  Alaska.    All  this  splendid  energy,  this  light  set 
upon  a  hill,  was  extinguished  by  the  careless  hand 
of  a  reckless  woman ;  in  speeding  her  automobile  she 
ran  him  down.    When  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
a  far  ofif  little  mission  in  the  mountains,  people  as- 
sembled at  the  little  school  house  without  a  minister 
and  a  woman  opened  the  prayer  book  and  with  broken 
voice,  amid  the  sobs  of  men  and  women  as  they  knelt 
about  her,  she  read  the  burial  service.    O  this  book  is 
brave  vacation  reading,  but  it  will  be  good  reading  all 
the  year  round,  particularly  to  the  clerics  of  every 
name  and  position.    When  Charles  D.  Williams  was 
consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Michigan,  Bishop  Spalding 
came  from  Utah  to  present  him,  and  when  the  bishops 
assembled  after  the  service  to  stamp  the  official  docu- 
ments of  consecration  with  their  Episcopal  rings, 
Spalding  came  forward,  and  having  no  ring,  pressed 
his  thumb  upon  the  warm  wax,  saying,  "I  give  you 
the  original  and  genuine  sign  of  a  man."    Here  was 
an  Episcopal  Bishop  without  an  Episcopal  ring,  and 
I  like  him  very  much. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  received  a  letter  from  a  lad,  asking  me  for  an  easy 
berth.  To  this  I  replied:  "You  cannot  be  an  editor, 
do  not  try  the  law;  do  not  think  of  the  ministry-,  let 
alone  all  ships  and  merchandise ;  abhor  politics ;  don't 
practise  medicine ;  be  not  a  farmer ;  or  a^  soldier  or  a 
sailor;  don't  study^  don't  think.  None  of  these  are 
easy.  Oh,  my  son,  you  have  come  into  a  hard  world. 
I  know  of  only  one  easy  place  in  it,  and  that  is  the 
grave  !"  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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A  Unity  Club  Still  at  Work 


The  following  private  correspondence  will,  we 
hope,  interest  many  Unity  readers,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  there  remains  in  the  western  field, 
at  least,  one  Unity  Club  that  has  survived  the  dis- 
tractions and  the  spoliations  of  the  last  two  decades. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  Unity  had  much  to 
say  about  and  do  for  "Unity  Clubs"  that  were  asso- 
ciated with,  in  one  way  or  another,  nearly  every  lib- 
eral church,  at  least  in  the  west.  Careful  programs, 
specifying  dates,  subjects  and  students  were  published 
at  the  beginning  of  the- season  and  religiously  followed 
throughout  the  year.  Such  programs  were  concerned 
with  masterpieces  of  literature,  the  major  bards  and 
great  leaders  of  thought  and  reform.  Those  were 
the  days  of  Browning  Clubs,  Tolstoy  Circles;  the  days 
when  Victor  Hugo,  John  Ruskin,  Herbert  Spencer 
and  John  Fiske  were  bravely  tackled  and  in  most  cases 
successfully  though  modestly  mastered.  How  many 
of  such  clubs  have  survived,  and  like  this  brave  club 
in  Humboldt,  Iowa,  are  preparing  for  another  great 
winter's  work.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  such  and 
report  their  progress  for  the  benefit  of  their  associ- 
ates, and  we  will  welcome  other  answers  to  our  corre- 
spondent's request.  Send  in  your  questions.  Let  the 
claim  so  generally  advanced  that  this  war  is  a  quick- 
ener  of  intellect,  moving  us  on  to  better  and  higher 
things,  be  demonstrated.  At  least  let  the  guardians  of 
the  intellectual  life  and  the  moral  well-being  of  society 
never  lose  sight  of  the  great  truth  that  the  war  is 
but  an  incident  in  the  great  unfoldment  of  human 
nature,  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  tide  of 
human  history  that  is  irresistibly  bearing  us  onward, 
as  we  must  believe,  to  something  higher  and  better 
farther  on. 

Dear  Editor : 

Our  Unity  Club  plans  to  study  for  a  season  Present  Day 
Literature.  The  program  committee  have  asked  me  to  write 
you  for  such  a  list  of  present  day  authors  as  you  would 
recommend  for  the  purpose.  We  shall  also  be  glad  of  any 
further  suggestion  you  may  give  us  in  same  connection. 
If  wC  are  not  asking  too  much  we  shall  greatly  appreciate 
such  reply  as  you  may,  without  too  much  trouble,  send  us. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  reply,  I  am,  most  respect- 
fully. 


Your  letter  pleases  me  because  it  carries  me  back  to  the 
old  campaigning  days  when  "Unity  Clubs"  were  rife,  and 
when  they  did  things  that  seemed  to  me  very  worth  while. 
Anyhow  they  tried  to  deal  with  real  forces  and  enjoyed  high 
intellectual  communion  in  doing  things  together  on  high 
planes.  It  pleases  me  again  to  think  that  you  would  like  to 
know  what  I  would  suggest,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
fallen  out  by  the  way.  I  am  afraid  that  my  list  of  "modern 
authors"  hardly  comes  down  to  "present  day  literature."  The 
short  story  has  occupied  the  forefront  and  it  with  the  auto- 
mobile, the  "movies,"  the  golf  links  and  the  over-clubbed  men 
and  women,  so  terribly  "practical"  that  they  are  absorbed  in 
"current  events"  and  "business  problems,"  have  destroyed 
even  the  power  of  reading  a  lengthy  book.  With  the  short 
story  writers  I  am  almost  wholly  unacquainted.  You  can 
pick  up  any  "school  ma'am"  at  the  cross  roads  in  Iowa  who 
will  give  you  a  better  list  than  I  can. 

Of  course  the  war  literature  invites  study  now,  of  course, 
also  but  little  that  is  printed  about  the  war  on  any  side  reaches 
the  realm  of  literature,  but  the  writings  of  Romain  Rolland, 
Bertrand  Russell  and  H.  G.  Wells'  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through,"  are  worthy  of  study  as  contributions  to  literature. 
Rolland's  essay,  "Above  the  Battle,"  in  the  book  of  that  title, 
is  a  charming  achievement  in  literature  quite  aside  from  its 


ethical  value,  while  "Jean  Christophe"  is  the  only  long  story  ; 

that  I  have  read  in  many  a  month  and  notwithstanding  a  ; 

certain  "Frenchiness,"  if  I  may  use  the  word  . in  a  very  ques-  [ 

tionable  sense,  it  offers  a  most  fertile  field  for  real  study,  i 
It  makes  music  and  musical  lore  interesting  and  profitable,  ■ 

even  to  the  class  to  which  Charles  Lamb  said  he  belonged,  < 

those  "having  no  ears,"  in  which  class  I  myself  must  confess  i 
membership. 

Coming  to  the  realm  of  poetry  there  is  more  to  be  said  ; 

and  much  to  attract.    It  is  a  confusing  but  an  obvious  fact  '  i 

that  ill  this  gruesome  age  of  confessed  materialism  and  prac-  , 

tical  brutality,  the  age  of  lynchings  and  horrible  war,  con-  ) 

scriptions  and  all  that,  the  output  of  poetry  is  unparalleled,  at  ' 

least  in  the  English  language,  and  however  distressing  the  I 

"free  verse"  and  "imagist"  people  may  be  and  however  fugi-  .j 

tive  much  of  the  magazine  product  may  be,  still  there  is  an  j 

unquestioned  deposit  left  of  stuff  quite  worth  co-operative  I 
study. 

In  England  there  are  the  poems  of  Rupert  Brooke,  Wil-  ( 
frid  Wilson  Gibson,  Masefield,  Abercrombie,  Walter  de  la 

Mare, — counting  for  the  time  that  William  Watson,  now  "Sir,"  j 

and  Noyes  belong  to  the  older  times,^ — who  will  reward  study,  i 

In  America  the  perplexity  is  that  of  selection.  The  temptation  i 
is  to  follow  the  anthologies  which  is  a  deadly  program  for  the 
intellect,  although  it  is  hard  to  do  without  them.  Last  year  I 
did  some  reading  in  Chicago  from  contemporary  poets.  I 
think  I  was  inclined  to  put  Percy  MacKaye  at  the  head  of 

the  pleasure  bringers  to  me.    His  poem  to  "Goethals"  would  i 

give  him  a  permanent  place  in  American  literature  if  he  never  • 

wrote  anything  else.    Following    MacKaye    comes    Robert  ; 

Frost  who  lacks  fire  but  has  the  insight  into  simple,  plain  .1 

American  life  which  Gibson  has  into  the  life  of  the  poor  in  • 

England.    Then  there  come  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Vachel  Lind-  ( 

say  and  Carl  Sandburg  in  the  Chicago  zone,  men  to  be  reck-  ! 

oned  with  but  the  skylights  have  been  left  out  of  their  spirit-  i 

ual  structure.    For  my  own  uses  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  ( 

Margaret  Widdemer,  Sara  Teasdale  and  many  other  women  t 

are  very  serviceable,  while  I  have  been  unable  to  get  much  i 
nourishment  from  Amy  Lowell  or  any  of  her  ilk. 

If  you  want  to  pursue  war  poetry,  "Ballads  of  Battle,"  'i 
by  Lance-Corporal  Joseph  Lee  and  "Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  | 
Man,"  by  Robert  Service,  come  to  us  from  the  front.  There  t 
is  a  little  collection  of  war  poems  published  for  free  distribu-  i 
tion  by  one  of  the  Peace  Societies  which  is  choice.  "Poems  i 
of  the  Great  War,"  compiled  by  CunlifTe  (Macmillan)  is  a  i 
more  extensive  collection.  The  Irishmen  are  still  making  in- 
teresting poetry.  I  was  much  interested  in  Ledwidge's  "Songs  i. 
of  the  Fields,"  literally  by  an  Irishman  out-of-doors.  Some  j 
people  will  be  distressed  if  I  omit  mentioning  your  Iowa  man,  i 
Ficke,  though  I  have  somehow  failed  in  "catching  on"  to  him.  i  i 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  disrespectfully  of  anthologies  j  i 

but  they  are  indispensable  and  the  compilations  of  Braith-  I  ; 

waite,  a  colored  man  by  the  way,  and  of  Jessie  Rittenhouse,  i 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Poetry  Society,  are  valuable.  The 

latter's  "Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse"  and  "High  Tide,"  I  j 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards  (Houghton  Mifflin)  are  i 
very  rich  in  poetry  that  will  stay. 

I  ought  to  have  given  a  prominent  place  to  the  recent  < 

dramas  which  bid  fair  to  become  the  present  day  method  of  't 
discussing  live  questions  and  revealing  the  deeper  workings 

of  the  human  soul.    A  program  could  be  arranged  of  such  i 

dramas  that  would  prove  a  most  interesting  field  for  a  sea-  i 

son's  co-operative  study  and  provoke  an  unlimited  amount  of  ' 

wholesome  talk  and  frank  discussion.    Without  attempting  \ 

either  a  symmetrical  or  selective  list  I  venture  to  mention  r 

such  as  occur  to  me :  Zangwill's  "Melting  Pot,"  Galsworthy's  H 

"Strife,"  Beulah  Dix's  "Moloch,"  Moody's  "The  Great  Di-  I 

vide,"  Stephen  Phillip's  dramas,  Hauptman's  "The  Weavers"  i 

and  Percy  MacKaye's  "The  Immigrant."  Marion  Craig  Went-  i 

worth's    "The   War   Brides"   are    inreaching   psychological  i 

studies,  as  are  Gibson's  dramas.  The  list  undoubtedly  could  : 
be  lengthened  most  profitably. 

I  asked  a  teacher  of  English  in  a  great  high  school  in  < 

one  of  our  most  progressive  cities  to  answer  your  question.  I  i 
append  the  result. 

But  I  have  already  written  more  than  is  necessary  for  I  t 

have  darkened  council  with  words.    Nothing  has  taken  the  1 

place  of  the  old  standbys  in  poetry  to  me.    Emerson,  Whit-  j  i 

man  and  Browning  are  still  the  major  prophets,  unexhausted  |  i 

and  ever  rich  in  unmined  ore.  1  ' 

Let  us  know  how  you  are  getting  along.    Maybe  we  can  I  i 

pick  up  some  leaflets  at  arm's  length  out  of  our  Chicago  files, !  i 
if  so  they  will  reach  you  under  another  cover. 

Yours  for  "auld  lang  syne,"  I  i 
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THE  SUGGESTIONS  OF  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER 
OF  ENGLISH 


Poetry 


Outline,"  reaching  from  Swinburne  to  Masefield.  Both 
pamphlets  are  full  of  interesting  suggestions  and  en- 
couragingly up-to-date. 


Yeats—The  Wanderings  of  Orsin,  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innis- 
free,  The  Hoisting  of  the  Sidhe. 

George  Russel — From  the  Divine  Vision  and  Other 
Poems,  The  Gates  of  Dreamland,  The  Master  Singer,  Beauty 
rhe  Call  of  the  Sidhe,  The  Voice  of  the  Waters. 

Finoa  Maclcod— The  Vision,  The  Lonely  Hunter,  The 
Rose  of  Flame.  . 

Masefield — Story  of  a  Round  House. 

Gibson — The  Crane,  The  Machine. 

Noyes — 

The  Iniagists— Amy   Lowell,   H.   D.,   Aldington,  Flint 
Masters,  etc.  ' 
Drama 

Jones — The  Manoeuvers  of  Jane,  Mrs.  Davies'  Defence. 
Pinero— The  Amazons,  The  School  Mistress,  Sweet  Lav- 
nder. 

Shaw— Candida,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  Arms  and  the  Man 
5amV— Peter  Pan,  What  Every  Woman  Knows. 
Galsworthy— Striie,  Joy,  The  Little  Dream. 
Phillips — Marpessa,  Ulysses,  Herod. 

Lady  Gregory— From  "Seven  Short  Plays,"  The  Gaol 
Jate,  Spreading  the  News,  Rising  of  the  Moon,  Grama; 
rem  "New  comedies,"  McDonough's  Wife,  The  Bogie  Man. 

Yeats—The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  Countess  Cathleen. 

Synge— Riders  to  the  Sea,  Playboy  of  the  Western  World 
)eirdre  of  the  Sorrows,  The  Tinker's  Wedding,  In  the 
Ihadow  of  the  Glen, 

Arnold  Bennett — Milestones,  The  Honeymoon. 

Zangwill — The  Melting  Pot. 

Novels 

/.  H.  McCarthy— The  Proud  Prince,  Lf  I  Were  King. 

Conrad — Youth,  Typhoon,  Lord  Jim. 

Bennett— Old  Wives  Tales,  Clayhanger. 
.  Galsworthy— The  Man  of  Property,  The  Patrician. 

Wells— The  Time  Machine,  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through. 

P/s!///>o«j— Children  of  the  Mist,  Demeters  Daughter. 

Hewlett— Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea  and  Nay,  The 
tooping  Lady. 

Quiller-C  ouch— The  Splendid  Spur,  The  Delectable 
luchy. 

DeMorgan—Jose'fih  Vance,  Somehow  Good. 
Locke — The  Beloved  Vagabond. 
Zangwill— The  Children  of  the  Ghetto. 

Essays 

A.  C.  Benson— The  Altar  Fire,  Beside  Still  Waters.  Thy 
od  and  Thy  Staff. 

Chestertoyi^Yaried  Types,  Heretics,  Orthodoxy. 

Biographies 

Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Rosetti,  Walter  Pater,  G.  B.  Shaw, 
harles  Dickens,  Robert  Browning. 

The  above  correspondence  and  lists  were  studied 
I  an  informal  way  by  a  little  group  of  people  who 
appened  to  find  themselves  one  quiet  midsummer 
/ening  in  the  Ann  Mitchell  Library  at  Tower  Hill, 
/is.  The  group  included  a  member  of  the  Wiscon- 
n  State  Library  Commission,  a  professor  of  the 
/isconsin  State  University,  a  high  school  teacher,  a 
;acher  in  one  of  the  leading  private  schools-  in  Chi- 
igo  and  a  Chicago  University  senior,  who  is  special- 
ing  in  English.  The  discussion  emphasized  in  strik- 
ig  fashion  the  growth  of  the  modern  drama  as  the 
ihicle  for  the  study  of  social  problems  and  the  en- 
)rcement  of  the  civic  and  co-operative  conscience. 
:  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
ompany  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  pub- 
shed  two  significant  and  helpful  pamphlets  on  the 
nes  discussed.  One,  entitled  "Contemporary  Drama," 
iing  a  list  chosen  not  from  the  standpoint  of  popu- 
rity  but  from  its  importance  in  the  development 
f  contemporary  drama ;  the  other,  a  companion  leaf- 
t.  on  "Contemporary  English  Literature,  A  Study 


LOVE  THE  FULFILLING. 


There's  a  "little  empire"  growing 

On  the  hills  amid  the  oaks. 

That  should  be  the  self-expression 

Of  some  true  and  earnest  folks. 

Who  believe  "God's  love  is  wider 
Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind 
And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind," 

That  its  mighty  sweep  enfoldeth 

Every  creature  He  has  made : 

Those  that  frolic  in  the  sunshine, 

Those  that  burrow  in  the  shade. 

In  His  wondrous  Mind  creation, 
He  pronounced  all  "very  good ;" 
All  are  stages  leading  upward 
To  a  goal  not  understood. 

Slowly,  slowly,  through  the  ages, 

We  are  puzzling  out  the  plan 

Of  that  wonderful  creation. 

With  its  culmination — Man. 

"Know  thyself,"  the  sages  thundered. 
Wrote  it  o'er  their  sacred  shrines. 
Yet  its  deep  and  mighty  meaning. 
Little  yet  the  world  divines. 

For  this  lack  "My  people  perish," 

Lo  their  feet  have  gone  astray, 

And  the  battle-fields  of  Europe, 

With  their  internecine  fray, 

Are  the  hideous  culmination 
Of  a  long  and  devious  way. 
God  is  LIFE,  the  One,  the  Only, 
Yet  his  people  kill  and  slay. 

Not  alone  their  human  brothers, 

Not  alone  the  sons  of  men. 

But  the  dumb  and  hapless  victims 

Driven  to  the  cattle-pen. 

And  the  blythe  and  happy  creatures 
Of  the  hillside  and  the  glen  1 

Impotent  through  your  tradition. 
Have  ye  made  my  great  command, 
And  ye  still  must  toil  and  suffer, 
Till  My  Law  ye  understand. 

O  My  people !  O  My  people ! 

"Hush  a  little,  and  be  still" 

For  within  your  soul's  recesses 

Speaks  my  voice :  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
Ye  proclaim  Me  the  All-Mighty, 
Very  present  help  in  need. 
Yet  ye  doubt  that  Omnipresence 
Can  its  countless  children  feed ! 

LOVE  alone,  it  "is,  fulfilleth 
.  Every  title  of  the  Law, 

LOVE  alone  that  never  faileth, 

Thinketh  evil,  seeth  flaw. 
In  My  image,  I  have  made  ye. 
And  the  day  will  surely  come. 
Ye  will  love,  as  I  AM  loveth,  , 
E'en  the  creatures  that  are  dumb. 
Chicago,  August,  1917.  Mary  E.  Hawley. 
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THE  PULPIT 

Jesus  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  the 
Master  of  Men 
III. 

As  He  Appears  in  History —  The  Christ  of  the  Creeds 

Sermon  Preached  May  23,  1915,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 


Our  Father,  through  the  dissonance  of  the  day  may 
we  hear  the  low,  sweet  music  of  eternity.  Above  the 
clouds  of  battle-smoke  may  we  catch  the  rays  of  the  un- 
failing sun.  Beneath  the  bitterness  of  war  may  we  dis- 
cover the  sweet  harmonies  of  peace.  The  battle  cry  of 
the  soldier  is  of  the  hour;  the  prayer  of  the  mother  is 
of  the  ages.  Free  us.  Father,  from  the  blindness,  bitter- 
ness, foolishness  that  still  believes  violence  more  potent 
for  justice  than  gentleness.  Shame  us.  Father,  out  of 
the  cowardice  that  leads  us  to  tremble  in  the  presence  of 
the  cannon's  open  mouth.  Rather  may  we  tremble  in  the 
presence  of  outrtged  homes  and  violated  women. 

Free  us,  Father,  from  the  tyranny  of  creeds,  of  race 
and  of  language  when  these  would  limit  our  vision,  harden 
our  hearts  and  make  bitter  our  spirits  against  our  brothers 
and  sisters  who  with  equal  sincerity  seek  protection  under 
other  flags  and  find  inspiration  in  other  battle-cries  than 
ours.  O  God,  muster  us  into  the  larger  brotherhood, 
enable  us  to  hold  our  ground  on  the  battle  lines  where 
love  and  not  hate  is  the  inspiration. 

Give  us  as  a  nation  power  to  endure  and  if  need  be  to 
die  rather  than  wield  the  sword  of  violence  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  love.  Make  us  peaceable,  Father,  make 
us  citizens  of  the  world,  that  we  may  help  bring  in  the 
kingdom  of  love  that  knows  no  boundary  lines  save  those 
of  truth  and  justice.  May  our  patriotism  be  of  heaven 
and  our  "chosen  land"  be  the  land  of  peace  where  the 
kingdom  of  the  righteous  is  established  and  the  rule  of 
the  loving  is  supreme.  Amen. 


This  pulpit  delights  not  in  controversy.  You  know 
well  how  little  interest  your  preacher  takes  in  theo- 
logical disputations.  Once  every  four  or  five  years 
I  feel  called  upon  to  declare  myself  in  regard  to  the 
theological  contentions  of  the  times.  When  I  speak 
I  speak  in  as  clear  and  forceful  language  as  I  can 
command.  Unfortunately,  perhaps  for  some  of  you, 
one  of  those  times  has  come  this  morning;  but  those 
of  you  who  have  waited  upon  the  ministry  of  this 
church  during  last  winter  know  how  the  preacher  has 
rejoiced  in  the  privilege  of  trying  to  interpret  the 
message  and  the  mission  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  New  Testament.  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  the 
Gospel  story  down  to  date.  To  that  end  I  have  spoken 
to  you  on  thirteen  successive  Sundays  on  "the  Men 
of  the  New  Testament,"  two  Sundays  on  "the  Women 
of  the  New  Testament,"  and  this  is  the  third  Sunday 
on  "Jesus,  the  Master  of  Men,"  the  hero  of  the  New 
Testament. 

First  we  tried  to  discover  the  Carpenter's  Son,  the 
man  of  Nazareth,  as  he  is  revealed  between  the  lines 
of  the  first  three  Gospels.  Not  in  the  lines,  because 
they  were  written  a  generation  or  more  after  his 
death,  and  the  loving  heart  of  humanity  had  already 
begun  to  elaborate  and  decorate  the  simple  story. 
Next  we  tried  to  discover  the  Christ  of  Paul,  no  longer 
the  Carpenter's  Son,  the  peasant  Galilean,  but  the  Jew- 
ish "Messiah"  arrived,  the  hope  of  the  generations 
realized,  the  promise  of  the  prophets  come  true. 

This  morning  we  will  take  another  step  and  try 
to  re-discover  the  Christ  of  the  creeds.  And  finally, 
in  our  next  study,  we  will  try  to  interpret  the  Man 


of  Nazareth  as  he  abides  in  the  hearts  of  the  loving  ;j 
of  today,  in  the  life  of  civilization  and  the  achieve-  j 
nient  of  culture.  ' 

It  is  a  long,  long  way  from  the  clear  skies  that  hung'  i 
over  Galilee  and  the  simple  way-side  talks  and  lake-  , 
side  precepts  with  which  these  studies  began  to  the  . 
official  representative  of  Jehovah  to  his  people,  the  ■ 
"commissioned  messenger"  from  on  high,  as  we  dis-  i 
cover  him  in  Paul's  writings,  and  it  is  a  much  longer  i 
way  from  the  "Messenger"  of  Paul,  the  "Messiah"  , 
arrived,  whose  business  it  was  to  establish  in  due  time  \ 
on  earth  that  kingdom  promised  by  the  prophets,  to  , 
the  imbecilities  of  creeds,  historically  speaking.  For  * 
our  purpose  this  morning  we  will  study  the  three  i 
great  historical  creeds  of  Christendom,  upon  which  i 
are  based  all  the  other  creeds,  the  Shorter  and  Longer  | 
Catechism,  the  confessions  and  conventions  of  the  i 
orthodox  denominations.  j 

The  first  historic  creed,  the  so-called  "Apostles'  ( 
Creed,"  by  common  consent  was  not  the  apostles'  creed ii 
at  all.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  the 
apostles  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  came  intc  , 
being  sometime  in  the  second  century  and  seems  tcj! 
have  found  a  place  in  the  ritual  of  the  infant  church,  i 
perhaps  in  the  third  century.  It  was  a  piece  of  liturg)  j 
and  has  remained  such  in  the  historic  church  dowr  i 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  short  creed  of  only  about  I 
twelve  lines.  You  know  it,  perhaps  better  than  I  do  , 
because  I  was  not  brought  up  on  it  as  many  of  yoi  ] 
doubtless  were.    Let  us  read  it : 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaver  i 
and  earth. 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  Who  was  ' 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate,  Was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried  { 
He  descended  into  hell ;  The  third  day  he  rose  again  froit  ■: 
the  dead,  He  ascended  into  heaven,  And  sitteth  on  the  righ  j 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty;  From  thence  he  shal  J 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  The  holy  Catholic  Church  j 
The  Communion  of  Saints ;  The  Forgiveness  of  sins ;  Thi  ' 
Resurrection  of  the  body,  And  the  life  everlasting. 

This  is  the  creed  that  is  recited  every  Sunday  iiji 
all  the  liturgical  churches  in  Christendom  from  Rorai  i. 
to  the  English  Church,  and  frequently  in  the  ritua  i 
of  the  so-called  evangelical  churches. 

Another  hundred  years  elapsed,  years  of  turbulen  .i 
growth,  of  grapplings  with  almost  impossible  prob  \ 
lems  of  taming  wild  men  and  training  discordant  na 
tions  into  some  kind  of  fraternal  fellowship  in  th( 
spirit  of  the  Master  and  in  the  fear  and  nurture  o  J 
God.  It  was  a  big  task.  The  Roman  Empire  wa  i 
in  confusion.  Armed  men  and  mounted  leaders  wenj  | 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  then  known  world.  Sword:i  • 
flashed  from  Rome  to  Alexandria.  Asia,  Africa  aiKj  ; 
Europe  were  seething  in  a  turmoil.  A  new  sociaj  i 
fabric  was  being  woven  and  it  was  called  Christianity  i 
Constantine  had  declared  the  Roman  Empire  Chris  ; 
tian,  a  questionable  service  to  the  new  movement  : 
Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  were  summoned  • 
in  the  year  325  A.  D.  to  Niceae,  a  little  village  somij  , 
thirty  miles  from  Constantinople,  to  formulate  thii  ) 
creed.  Nicese  was  selected  because  it  was  sequestere(!  i 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  a  great  city.  There  the  bishi  i 
ops  would  not  be  disturbed  in  their  solemn  work.  The;!  : 
were  called  to  legislate  a  creed,  they  had  come  to  deter  - 
mine  by  vote  the  meaning  of  Christianity  and  thi  i 
nature,  character  and  mission  of  its  central  figure  I 
It  was  a  long  and  stormy  session,  lasting  three  week  I  ■ 
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or  more.   The  forces  were  nearly  balanced.   The  great 
leaders  in  the  contention,  naturally  enough,  came  from 
Alexandria,  the  philosophic  center  of  the  world,  the 
home  of  mysticism,  the  school  of  metaphysics.  It 
was  the  city  of  Philo,  who,  before  the  Man  of  Naza- 
reth was  even  heard  of,  undertook  to  reconcile  Moses 
to  Plato,  to  interpret  the  Pentateuch  in  terms  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  art.    The  mighty  leaders  in 
this  great  creed  battle,  the  greatest  in  history,  were 
Arius  and  Athanasius.     Arius  stood  for  the  more 
human  interpretation  of  "the  Christ."    He  is  justly 
considered  the  patron  saint  of  the  Unitarians,  but  he 
was  a  very  poor  Unitarian  from  the  modem  stand- 
point, for,  while  he  held  hard  to  the  human  element 
in  Jesus,  he  interpreted  the  Nazarene  theosophically 
and  lifted  him  above  his  human  environs  and  human 
nature.    Athanasius,  on  the  other  hand,  more  philo- 
sophical and  perhaps  more  consistent,  would  lift  Jesus 
entirely  out  of  the  human  and  identify  him  wholly  with 
the  Divine.  He  placed  Jesus  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse alongside  of  the  Father.    The  battle  raged,  as 
the  historical  student  knows,  over  the  question  whether 
the  Greek  word  should  be  Homo  (ou)sion  or  Homo 
(oi)sion,  that  is  to  say,  whether  Jesus  was  of  the 
''same  nature"  as  God  or  "like  unto"  God.  Constan- 
tine,  politician  that  he  was,  concluded  to  decide  the 
controversy  before  it  got  any  hotter,  and  threw  the 
balance  of  his  power  on  the  side  of  the  Athanasian 
Fathers,  though  his  sister,  Constantia,  was  a  devoted 
supporter  of  Arius.    The  question  was  decided  by  a 
close  vote,  which  made  the  Trinitarian  rather  than 
the  Unitarian  interpretation  of  Jesus  orthodox  for- 
evermore  in  the  established  church.    But  the  conten- 
tion was  not  over,  for  within  a  year  the  balance  seemed 
to  be  turning  the  other  way.    Perhaps  the  woman  in- 
fluence at  the  court,  being  more  sincere  and  devout, 
ivas  changing  the  political  attitude  of  the  Emperor, 
rhere  were  indications  that  another  conclave  must 
De  called  and  that  Arius  might  again  have  a  hearing 
md  the  Unitarian  interpretation  receive  official  recog- 
lition,  but  just  at  that  time,  Arius,  the  Unitarian 
eader,  was  removed  by  sudden  death.    The  devout 
ollowers  of  Athanasius  considered  the  death  of  their 
)pponent  a  visitation  of  God.    He  had  been  smitten 
ind  taken  out  of  the  way  that  the  true  faith  might 
ibide.    Some  Unitarians  of  later  time  have  had  a 
uspicion  that  it  may  have  been  a  case  of  poisoning. 
Anyway,  the  conclusion  of  the  conclave  held  in  Nicsea 
n  325  A.  D.  stays,  and  on  all  feast  days  in  the  Epis- 
opal  Churches  in  both  England  and  America,  I  be- 
ieve,  the  Nicaean  Creed  is  read.  In  this  creed  of  Nicsa 
he  twelve  lines  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  have  grown  to 
he  twenty-two  or  more  lines,  and  they  have  grown  in 
ogmatism  as  well.   The  claws  of  the  bigot  here  show 
liemselves  more  clearly.    It  reads : 

I  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
eaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
.od,  Begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God 
ight  of  Light,  Very  God  of  very  God,  Begotten,  not  made' 
eing  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  By  whom  all  things 
'ere  made,  Who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation  came 
own  from  heaven.  And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Virgin  Mary,  And  was  made  man,  And  was  crucified 
ISO  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate.  He  suffered  and  was 
lined,  And  the  third  day  he  rose  again  according  to  the 
criptures,  And  ascended  into  heaven.  And  sitteth  on  the 
ght  hand  of  the  Father.  And  he  shall  come  again  with 
lory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead:  Whose  kingdom 
lall  have  no  end. 


And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life,  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Who 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped  and 
glorified,  Who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  I  believe  in 
one  Catholick  and  Apostolick  Church.  I  acknowledge  one 
Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  I  look  for  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 
Amen. 

Another  hundred  years,  perhaps  two  hundred, 
elapsed.  The  story  becomes  more  uncertain.  Dates 
are  vague.  In  spite  of  the  skill  of  the  scholars  they 
cannot  fix  the  date  or  the  place  of  the  convention  that 
finally  formulated  itself  into  the  third  great  creed  of 
Christendom,  falsely  called  Athanasian.  The  turbulent 
Athanasius  must  have  been  in  his  grave  long  before 
this,  the  third  great  historic  creed  of  the  church,  came 
into  being,  a  creed  which  the  English  church,  I  believe, 
requires  its  members  to  read  in  concert,  at  least  once 
a  year.  I  understand  that  this  public  reading  is  not 
obligatory  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  America.  The 
twelve  lines  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  grew  into 
twenty-two  in  the  Nicene,  have  now  assumed  the  for- 
midable proportions  of  fifty  or  more  lines.  They  run 
thus  : 

Whoever  will  be  saved:  before  all  things  it  is  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  Catholick  faith. 

Which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  unde- 
filed:  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly. 

And  the  Catholick  faith  is  this:  That  we  worship  one 
God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity. 

Neither  confounding  the  Persons:  nor  dividing  the  sub- 
stance. 

For  there  is  one  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the 
Son:  and  another  of 'the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one:  the  Glory  equal,  the  Majesty  co- 
eternal. 

Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son:  and  such  is  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  Father  uncreate,  the  Son  uncreate:  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  uncreate. 

The  Father  incomprehensible,  the  Son  incomprehensible: 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible. 

The  Father  Eternal,  the  Son  Eternal;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Eternal. 

And  yet  they  are  not  three  eternals :  but  one  eternal. 

As  also  there  are  not  three  incomprehensibles,  not  three 
uncreated :  but  one  uncreated,  and  one  incomprehensible. 

So  likewise  the  Father  is  Almighty,  The  Son  Almighty: 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  Almighty. 

And  yet  there  are  not  three  Almighties :  but  one  Almighty. 

So  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God :  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  God. 

And  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods :  but  one  God. 

So  likewise  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  Lord:  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  Lord. 

And  yet  not  three  Lords:  but  one  Lord. 

For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian  verity: 
to  acknowledge  every  person  by  himself  to  be  God  and 
Lord ; 

So  we  are  forbidden  by  the  Catholick  religion:  to  say, 
There  be  three  Gods,  or  three  Lords. 

The  Father  is  made  of  none:  neither  created,  nor  be- 
gotten. 

The  Son  is  of  the  Father  aldne:  not  made,  nor  created, 
but  begotten. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son :  neither 
made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding. 

So  there  is  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers;  one  Son,  not 
three  Sons :  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Ghosts. 

And  in  this  Trinity  none  is  afore,  or  after  another :  none 
is  greater,  or  less  than  another; 

But  the  whole  three  Persons  are  co-eternal  together :  and 
co-equal. 

So  that  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid:  the  Unity  in  Trin- 
ity, and  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  to  be  worshipped. 

He  therefore  that  will  be  saved:  must  think  of  the 
Trinity. 
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Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting  salvation : 
that  he  also  believe  rightly  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

For  the  right  faith  is,  that  we  believe  and  confess :  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God  and  Man; 

God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the 
worlds :  and  Man,  of  the  Substance  of  his  Mother  born  in 
the  world : 

Perfect  God,  and  perfect  Man :  of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh  subsisting; 

Equal  to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead :  and  infe- 
rior to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  Manhood. 

Who  although  he  be  God  and  Man :  yet  he  is  not  two, 
but  one  Christ ; 

One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh ;  but 
by  taking  of  the  Manhood  into  God ; 

One  altogether ;  not  by  confusion  of  substance :  but  by 
unity  of  Person. 

For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man :  so 
God  and  Man  is  one  Christ ; 

Who  suffered  for  our  salvation :  descended  into  hell,  rose 
again  the  third  day  from  the  dead. 

He  ascended  into  heaven,  he  sittetli  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  God  Almighty:  from  whence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  with  their 
bodies :  and  shall  give  account  for  their  own  works. 

And  they  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  ever- 
lasting :  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire. 

This  is  the  Catholick  faith :  which  except  a  man  believe 
faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son :  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost; 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be : 
world  without  end.  Amen. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  read  these 
three  creeds  to  you  that  you  might  be  intelligent  on  the 
subject,  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  On  these  three  great  historic 
creeds  of  the  second,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  are  based  the  creedal  assertions  of  the  shorter 
and  longer  catechisms,  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  all  the  other  documents  down  to  the  latest  revision 
of  the  Congregational  Church  creed  still  pending.  The 
attempt  to  formulate  a  statement  that  will  bring  about 
a  federation  of  the  churches  of  Christ  is  the  hopeful 
movement  in  orthodoxy  today.  Some  thirty  diflferent 
sects  in  the  United  States  have  given  a  more  or  less 
willing  allegiance  to  such  a  statement,  oftener  less  than 
more  willing  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  individual 
believers. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  these  creeds?  First,  let 
us  summon  the  historic  sense  and  realize  the  vast  flight 
of  human  intellect  and  human  experience  that  reach 
from  the  great  parable  maker  of  Nazareth  to  the  tur- 
bulent convention  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bish- 
ops at  Nicsea  and  nobody  knows  how  many  successive 
conventions,  which  finally,  after  centuries  of  discus- 
sion, culminated  in  this  creedal  masterpiece,  the  so- 
called  Athanasian  creed.  How  different  the  atmo- 
sphere, how  foreign  to  the  simplicity  of  him  who  said, 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
And  again,  he  said,  "Verily,  verily  I,  say  unto  you,  un- 
less ye  become  as  little  children  ye  cannot  enter  into 
the  Kingdom."  What  is  the  word  of  the  Creed? 
"This  is  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  except  a  man  be- 
lieve faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved."  Think  of  the 
little  child  on  the  knees  of  the  Carpenter's  Son  trying 
to  comprehend  or  even  to  recite  the  Athanasian  creed ! 

It  is  a  long  way  back  to  the  formulating  of  this 
creed,  but  far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  slightingly  of 
the  distance.  Poor  human  nature  has  been  trying  to 
formulate  infinity.    Poor  man,  weak  and  blind,  has 
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been  trying  to  adjust  himself  to  the  thought  of  the  |j 
eternal  God.  He  has  been  climbing  by  formulas  and 
miracles  up  out  of  the  commonplace  and  the  profane  i 
into  the  superlative,  the  supernal,  the  Divine.  Nay,  j, 
more  than  that,  he  has  been  trying  to  forge  a  bond  j; 
of  union  that  would  bind  employer  to  slave,  peasant  (; 
to  king,  commanders  of  armies  to  the  leaders  among  ji 
the  helpers  of  men,  the  teachers,  the  mothers.  It  has  'i 
been  a  great  task  and  great  things  have  been  accom-  }: 
pHshed.  ji 
Three  names  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  history  j; 
of  creeds.  Perhaps  the  Christian  world  has  had  but 
three  great  creed  makers,  Origen  of  the  third  century,  i 
Augustine  of  the  fifth,  and  John  Calvin  of  the  six- 
teenth. These  mighty  logicians  set  themselves  to  the 
tremendous  task  of  trying  to  interpret  religion  in  such  ; 
terms  that  it  might  weld  together  the  minds  of  men.  (■ 
It  was  no  individual  creed  they  were  trying  to  formu-  1 1 
late.  They  wanted  a  national  religion,  a  religion  for  a  '  i 
great  organized  political  entity.  They  wished  to  join  ! 
together  great  diversities  of  tribes  and  nations.  They  !  i 
wanted  to  raise  the  Cross  of  Christ  high  above  all  the  !  I 
national  banners  of  the  world.  They  had  a  mighty  i 
task  on  hand ;  they  wrought  mightily.  These  three  men  ) 
bore  names  that  every  "student  of  philosophy  must  ' 
reckon  with.  If  you  want  to  test  your  logical  faculties,  !  i 
try  reaching  up  to  Augustine  and  test  the  edge  of  your  5 
intellect  on  John  Calvin's  "Institutes."  This  is  an 
academic  job,  and  no  post-graduate  in  philosophy  has  I 
much  standing  unless  he  has  tried  it  and  knows  what  ; 
it  is.  John  Calvin's  "Institutes"  formulated  themselves  f 
in  five  great  philosophic  points,  the  "five  points"  of 
Calvinistic  theology.  Someone  has  called  them  "iron  \ 
points,"  and  they  are  polished  and  sharpened  at  that,  i 
Here  they  are,  Original  sin.  Predestination,  Free  grace,  j 
Vicarious  atonement,  and  the  Persistence  of  the  Saints,  i 
How  far  can  you  go  with  these?  How  intelligent  are  y 
you  on  these  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith  ac-  | 
cording  to  John  Calvin?  ' 

But,  grim  as  was  his  belief,  let  Calvin's  name  be  i 
spoken  reverently  in  this  pulpit.  He  was  a  pioneer  o£  1 
democracy.  He  brought  law  and  order  out  of  a  de-  I 
fiant  and  wreckless  Geneva.  I  recall  that  he  consented  fl 
to  the  burning  of  Servetus  and  that  the  extent  of  his  | 
clemency  regarding  this  Unitarian  heretic  was  that  1 1 
he  would  have  commuted  the  sentence  from  slow  burn-  j  t! 
ing  to  beheading.  And  still  much  that  is  great  and  \ 
splendid  in  modern  history,  in  modern  politics  and  , 
statesmanship,  comes  straight  from  John  Calvin.  We  I 
have  to  thank  Calvin  in  part  for  the  stalwart  Scotch  1 
Presbyterians  and  the  mighty  Puritan  movement  and 
for  much  that  is  splendid  in  our  New  England  history. ;  1 
He  was  one  of  the  great  creed  makers  of  history,  but  1 
we  must  not  discuss  him  further.  Our  task  is  rather  i 
to  realize  that  today  the  perplexity  of  organized  re-  1 
Hgion,  particularly  of  Protestant  Christianity,  is  how  • 
to  reconcile  this  historic  deposit  with  modern  science ;  ! 
how  to  adjust  life  problems  to  these  venerable  dogma-  \ 
tic  assertions ;  how  to  be  loyal  and  devout  members  j  « 
of  some  church,  and  at  the  same  time  independ-  ( 
ent,  progressive  and  active  members  of  a  modern  com- 1  i 
munity.  Perhaps  you  have  solved  this  problem.  I  j 
may  not  speak  for  you,  but  I  venture  tb  say  that  I  j 
there  are  great  numbers  of  our  neighbors  who  have  ; 
not  solved  it,  for  many  communities  today  are  indif-  : 
ferent,  uncertain,  vacillating,  non-constructive,  non-:  ^ 
progressive  in  the  face  of  the  great  issues  of  life  sim-l  1 
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ply  because  they  have  not  squared  their  creed  to  the 
live  causes  of  the  twentieth  century. 

There  is  a  call  for  some  kind  of  an  interpretation 
of  religion  that  does  not  offer  an  indignity  to  cultivated 
minds.  There  is  need  of  some  kind  of  co-operative  life 
in  the  spirit  of  religion  and  in  the  worship  of  the  eter- 
nal that  will  not  contradict  the  conclusions  of  science. 
There  is  a  call  for  a  creed  that  will  at  least  bring  the 
thinking  of  the  church  down  to  date  and  the  work  of 
man  up  to  his  worship.  Today  we  find  the  Christian 
outgrowing  his  Christian  banners  in  order  that  he  may 
wave  colors  that  will  truthfully  represent  his  enthu- 
siasms. The  heart  of  man  calls  for  a  creed  today  that 
is  at  least  as  far  reaching  as  the  kindly  spirit,  one 
that  will  seek  to  bring  his  thinking  to  the  altar.  Most 
of  the  confusions  of  theology  come  in  the  effort  to 
reconcile  outgrown  creeds  to  growing  knowledge. 
There  is  a  faith  that  is  unchallenged  by  the  growing 
experience  and  widening  thought  of  man,  and  that 
faith  is  all  in  the  direction  of  the  growing  "divinity  of 
man,"  and  what  someone  has  called  the  growing  "hu- 
manity of  God."  No  longer  can  the  whole  heart  be 
bowed  in  the  worship  of  a  God  that  rules  a  parallelo- 
gram-shaped earth,  a  God  who  is  the  director  of  a 
three-story  universe,  with  earth  on  the  surface,  a 
heaven  above  and  hell  beneath,  such  as  medieval  piety 
constructed.  We  cannot  now  satisfy  the  thinking  man 
unless  we  have  a  God  that  is  bigger  than  the  earth  we 
know  about,  a  God  that  is  adequate  to  the  astronomical 
spaces  of  which  the  ancient  creed  makers  could  not 
know. 

The  churches  need  a  creed  that  a  telescope  cannot 
see  across,  they  call  for  a  fellowship  that  will  not  brook 
the  dividing  lines  of  denominations,  or  tolerate  the  ar- 
rogance of  a  too  complacent  Christianity.  The  devout 
heart  realizes  that  there  is  something  holy  in  love,  in 
duty,  in  death  and  in  immortality  that  is  not  adequately 
formulated  in  any  of  the  old  creeds.  The  devout  heart 
is  trying  to  make  liturgical  Emerson's  lines : 
Line  in  nature  is  not  found, 
Unit  and  universe  are  round 

Draw  who  can  the  mystic  line 
Severing  rightly  his  from  thine, 
Which  is  humap,  which  divine? 

In  all  this  it  is  well  to  note  that  it  is  not  the  beliefs 
of  Christendom  that  trouble  us  but  the  unbeliefs,  the 
make-he\ieis.  Belief  is  always  sanitary.  The  soul  is 
saved  by  conviction.  Conviction  is  the  salt  that  pre- 
serves the  life  from  ennui,  from  loneliness,  from  hy- 
pocrisy. And  the  burden  of  today  is  not  that  people 
believe  these  creeds  which  we  have  been  reading,  but 
because  they  make-believe  about  them.  They  read 
in  church  what  they  do  not  accept  and  will  not  teach 
at  the  fireside.  I  would  rather  be  a  persuaded,  believ- 
ing priest  in  the  narrowest  kind  of  church  than  a  be- 
liever of  the  broadest  and  most  advanced  and  intelli- 
gent of  confessions  sheltered  behind  a  pretended  be- 
lief in  the  conventional  creeds  of  orthodoxy. 

The  ghastly  thing  about  these  creeds  is  the  modern 
attempt  to  keep  them  on  the  books,  to  galvanize  the 
dead  bodies  and  make  them  move  as  if  alive.  An  old 
creed  gathers  around  itself  the  ivy  of  tradition,  the 
blossoming  vines  of  association,  while  the  new  creed 
may  seem  bald  and  hard  and  cold. 

I  wandered  seven  miles  through  the  rain,  I  was 
cold  and  numb  and  wet  to  the  skin  when  I  reached 
Tintern  Abbey.    Oh,  how  it  rained  as  I  stood  within 


its  unroofed  walls  without  an  umbrella!  But  it  was 
a  memorable  moment,  the  impression  of  which  has 
never  left  me.  Those  crumbling  arches  entwined  in 
living  green,  those  high  walls  from  which  the  roof  had 
fallen  generations  ago,  had  grown  into  a  flower  gar- 
den. Roses  were  in  full  bloom  up  there  whose  seeds 
had  been  carried  up  by  the  birds  and  the  winds,  and 
the  seed  had  found  abundant  soil  made  from  the  decay- 
ing timbers  of  a  fallen  roof.  It  was  wonderful  to  me,  a 
memorable  visit.  The  old  abbey  fitted  well  and  justi- 
fied the  Wordsworth  sonnet.  On  my  way  home  I  vis- 
ited in  New  York  City  the  growing  walls  of  the  great 
Catholic  edifice  whose  builders  hoped  to  make  a  real 
cathedral  in  America.  Some  of  the  walls  had  reached 
the  height  of  the  walls  of  Tintern.  Certainly,  all  that 
knowledge  of  temple  achitecture  could  do  to  reproduce 
a  cathedral  upon  American  soil  was  then  in  process  of 
realization  in  New  York.  But  why  did  those  unfin- 
ished arches  distress  me,  although  the  crumbling  arches 
had  touched  me  unspeakably?  Why  did  the  New  York 
cathedral  look  cold  and  forbidding  and  arouse  in  me  a 
sense  of  resentment?  Because  Tintern  belongs  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  while  the  New  York 
structure  pretended  to  belong  to  the  nineteenth.  Tin- 
tern is  today  wreathed  in  the  stories  of  great  sacrifice, 
of  high  art,  of  noble  devotion.  The  New  York  cathe- 
dral was  being  erected  as  an  outpost  against  infidelity, 
a  fortified  point  on  the  battle  line  against  reason,  and 
on  many  counts,  in  defiance  to  reason.  At  least  so  I 
apprehended  the  situation,  and  that  is  why  the  great 
structure  chilled  and  antagonized  me. 

So  I  have  taken  this  ungracious  subject  into  my 
desk  this  morning  because,  first,  a  logical  interpreta- 
tion of  my  thought  required  it.  I  should  like  to  fill 
our  hearts  with  gratitude  for  the  rounds  in  the  ladder 
upon  which  we  have  climbed.  I  would  increase  our 
respect  for  and  our  use  of  the  higher  rounds  which 
permit  the  anxious  soul  to  catch  wider  visions  of  God 
than  were  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  ancient  creed  mak- 
ers, even  though  they  were  the  master  intellects; 
Origen,  Augustine  and  Calvin. 

Now  one  thing  more.  I  want  to  suggest  that  as  we 
climb  this  ladder  of  the  creeds  they  grow  shorter  but 
sweeter,  less  definite  but  more  compelling,  until  we 
realize  that  roses  grow  on  the  ruin  of  the  old  and  that 
out  of  the  decay  of  cathedrals  come  the  ever  living 
vines  that  draw  nourishment  from  the  earth  below 
but  are  watered  from  the  heavens  above. 

The  scholars  are  now  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  such  a  jumble  that  it  al- 
most provokes  our  merriment,  was  never  written  to  be 
read,  but  that  it  rather  was  a  part  of  a  musical  service 
and  meant  to  be  chanted.  You  know  how  musicians 
like  to  take  a  very  simple  phrase  and  sing  it  over  and 
over,  up  and  down,  forward  and  back,  and  make  it 
impressive  and  beautiful.  The  story  goes  that  Brooke 
Herford  once  said  to  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  "How 
can  you  read  the  kind  of  stuff  you  have  in  your 
creed?"  and  the  good  bishop  promptly  replied,  "I  don't, 
I  sing  it !"  That  was  not  an  evasion  but  an  explana- 
tion of  the  question.  In  singing  it  he  joined  the  chorus 
of  the  centuries.  In  singing  it  it  became  laden  with 
the  devotion  and  aspiration,  the  devoutness  and  con- 
victions of  generations.  He  did  not  sing  it  for  Phillips 
Brooks,  he  sang  it  for  the  fellowship  it  represented 
and  the  traditions  that  were  hallowed  in  it.  So,  I  like 
to  recall  once  in  a  while  the  old  creeds  for  singing 
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purposes,  biit  for  ourselves  we  have  found  a  more 
satisfactory  hymn-book  than  one  which  contains  the 
old  creeds.  Is  it  not  possible  to  present  a  sober,  brave 
front  to  the  future,  even  to  the  later  and  still  later 
revelations  that  come  to  and  through  the  human  mind, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  stand  uncovered  in  respectful 
awe  in  the  presence  of  the  powerful  creeds  of  the 
centuries  gone? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  touch  with  flippant  hand  the 
creed  I  would  not  subscribe  to  though  it  cost  my  right 
hand  to  refuse.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  sneer  at  the  be- 
liever who  chants  the  creed  I  would  not  affirm  though 
my  tongue  should  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  in  re- 
fusing. For  in  my  creed  there  is  no  bottomless  hell  of 
endless  woe.  In  my  creed  there  is  no  angel-protected 
heaven  of  exclusive  conceit.  In  my  creed  there  is  no 
place  for  a  fallen  Adam,  because  there  was  no  Adam. 
There  is  no  place  for  a  "damned  soul"  or  a  "ruined 
race,"  because  the  race  I  know  has  been  climbing  and  is 
still  climbing  from  the  humblest  forms  of  life,  through 
the  experience  of  bird  and  quadruped,  up  to  man.  And 
the  climb  continues  from  the  coarse,  untutored  dweller 
in  the  cave  up  to  the  heights  whereon  Newton  and 
Darwin  and  Goethe  and  Emerson  dwell  with  all  the 
great  singers  and  artists  and  lovers  of  the  world.  And 
in  my  creed  there  is  still  possible  a  climb  that  will  lift 
nations  out  of  the  stage  of  brutality  where  guns  rep- 
resent the  refinement  of  the  horn  and  the  tusk  and  the 
disemboweling  instruments  of  the  shark,  the  armed 
animals  of  geologic  ages,  pre-human  creations,  the 
prototype  of  our  dreadnaughts.  The  force  that  elim- 
inated those  brainless  beasts  of  past  ages,  is  yet  to 
eliminate  the  battleships,  the  surviving  brutal  contriv- 
ances of  science. 

Here  is  where  I  stand  in  the  interest  of  the  fellow- 
ship that  reaches  out  both  hands,  one  through  ortho- 
doxy to  cathedrals,  to  the  popes  and  beyond,  and  the 
other  to  Jerusalem  and  Benares,  wherever  there  are 
devotees  who  would  conjure  in  the  interest  of  the 
spiritual  life  by  the  name  of  Moses,  Buddha,  Mo- 
hammed, Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Socrates  or  Jesus.  I 
claim  a  place  somewhere  in  the  line  that  reaches  from 
pope  to  pagan.  I  would  be  tender  towards  all  in  that 
line  and  respectful  of  the  succession  all  the  way  up 
and  down  the  long  line  of  seekers  after  Truth,  Right- 
eousness and  Love. 


Grateful  for  the  holy  past,  students  of  the  sacred  pres- 
ent, hopeful  for  the  prophetic  future,  we  would  go  forth 
from  this  place  to  so  live  that  the  Gospel  of  love  may 
abound  more  and  more  abundantly  in  our  hearts,  in  our 
country,  and  throughout  the  world.  Amen. 


A  Fresh  Study  of  the  Color  Problem 


Mr.  Paul  Kester  is  the  author  of  the  latest  work 
on  our  national  race  problem,  a  novel  and  a  rather 
remarkable  book,  bearing  the  title,  "His  Own  Country" 
and  the  imprint  of  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Brent,  a  young 
man  of  black  and  white  parentage  who  after  the  war 
freed  him  made  liis  way  north  into  Canada,  where 
he  studied  medicine  under  a  renowned  French  physi- 
cian, whose  daughter  he  married.  He  inherited  her 
fortune  when  she  died,  leaving  two  children.  He 
married  a  second  ^time,  another  white  woman,  rose  to 
a  distinguished  position,  professionally  and  socially. 


unhampered  by  the  race  feeling  which  existed  across  \ 
the  border  in  both  sections  of  the  republic. 

The  story  opens  with  the  sale  of  Comorn  Hall,  the  ) 

largest  personal  estate  in  the  small  southern  town  of  < 

Weyanoke  Cross  Roads,  in  which  generations  of  the  1 

aristocratic  Beverly  family  had  lived  and  died  until  , 

the  ravages  of  war  compelled  its  sale  to  a  stranger  • 

from  Canada.    The  negotiations  were  conducted  in  •  , 

writing,  the  wife  of  the  new  owner  preceded  him  by  1 

a  few  weeks,  and  not  until  he  appeared  on  the  scene  ; 

was  the  whole  truth  revealed.    Expectation  had  run  i 

high  in  the  little  southern  community.    Lavish  prep-  ; 

arations  had  been  made  for  the  newcomers  in  the  ' 

great  hall,  rumors  of  his  wealth  and  of  his  former  i 

residence  in  the  vicinity,  though  nobody  seemed  to  be  : 

able  to  place  him,  had  aroused  high  hopes  at  the  Cross  * 

Roads.    The  minister  had  written  to  welcome  the  : 

new  neighbor  in  advance,  soliciting  a  subscription  for  1 

the  church,  which  won  a  prompt  response  in  the  form  i 

of  a  handsome  check.   The  local  sheet  had  stimulated  1 

public  interest  by  its  fulsome  editorials,  securing  not  f. 

only  a  new  subscription  but  the  purchase  of  stock  |( 

from  the  generous  but  still  unknown  Dr.  Brent.    The  ; 

church  had  elected  him  to  the  vestry.  A  self-appointed  ; 
committee  of  leading  citizens  met  the  newcomer  at 
the  boat  landing  on  the  day  of  arrival. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  general  scene  ! 

with  which  the  first  chapters  open.   Dr.  Brent  is  rec-  1 

ognized  as  a  former  slave  on  the  Brentwood  estate  ! 

whose  patronymic  he  has  kept  for  his  own.   The  story  ' 

is  a  long  one,  proceeding  through  a  multitude  of  inci-  ( 

dents,  and  sympathetically  told.    Its  didactic  purpose  i 

is  sufficiently  revealed,  but  it  is  one  of  such  broad  { 

and   inclusive  nature  that  it  compels  the  reader's  ; 

deeper  interest  and  demonstrates  the  writer's  artistry  £ 

of  purpose  all  the  better.    Mr.  Kester  has  drawn  his  f 

white  characters  from  the  best  social  type,  among  ( 
which  the  old,  fire-eating  southron,  proud,  domineer- 

ing  and  bellicose,  breathing  fire  and  thunder  at  the  r 

least  offense,  does  not  appear.  Such  an  omission  may  i 
be  greatfully  noted,  but  there  is  a  question  if  it  does 

not  rob  the  general  picture  of  a  degree  of  veri  simili-  ( 

tude.    The  plot  is  too  long  and  intricate  to  be  de-  > 

scribed.    Besides  all  the  disturbing  racial  complica-  i 

tions  it  reveals  a  tangled  financial  situation  between  j 

the  great  houses  of  Comorn  and  Brentwood,  a  painful  ' 

mystery  in  the  Brent's  history  to  which  the  mulatto  i 
intruder  alone  holds  the  key. 

The  writer  cannot,  however,  be  accused  of  section-  i 

alism.    Though  his  main  motive  may  not  be  easily  i 

described  his  sympathy  with  all  the  actors  in  the  drama  i 

is  quite  manifest,  and  this  is  the  creative  artist's  cor-  J 

rect  attitude.    He  is' evidently  deeply  impressed  with  \ 

the  Negro's  growing  strength,  and  foresees  a  possible  : 
Black  Crusade,  a  general  uprising  of  black  against  ' 

white.    In  this  he  is  happily  misled.    Such  a  means  i 

of  reprisal  might  be  natural  enough,  but  there  is  noth-  i 

ing  in  the  Negro's  past  history,  as  slave  or  freedman,  I 

that  justifies  such  a  conclusion.    The  Negro  has  a  i 

higher  role  to  play  than  that  of  avenger.    He  is  the  [  ^ 

best  living  example  of  the  virtue  and  power  of  non-  j  i 

resistance.    He  will  reach  his  goal  by  better  means  j  i 

than  the  punishment  of  his  enemies.   But  perhaps  Mr.  !  ; 

Kester  means  his  Black  Crusade  to  serve  only  a  fic-  !  ; 

tional  purpose.   He  has  written  a  significant  and  pow-  i  i 

erful  book.    We  hope  it  will  receive  the  wide  and  ;  ; 

thoughtful  reading  it  so  eminently  deserves.             |  ' 

Celia  Parker  Woolley.     '  l 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


HOME  AGAIN 


The  editorial  sanctum  and  force  con- 
ected  therewith  are  back  at  the  Centre, 
he  hospitable  shades  of  Tower  Hill 
re  deserted  for  another  year.  All  com- 
lunications  concerning  Unity  and  its 
ilations  should  be  sent  to  its  permanent 
ddress,  700  Oakwood  boulevard,  Chi- 
igo. 

The  thanks  of  the  editorial  force  are 
ue  and  heartily  given  to  those  who 
ive  helped  make  the  vacation  a  real 
:ason  of  rest  and  who  in  their  patience 
id  forbearance  have  overlooked  the 
lortcomings  and  mistakes  incident  to 
le  long  armed  editing. 


SPIRITUAL  LEADERSHIP 


From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Methodist 

Federation  for  Social  Service.) 
The  major  duty  of  men  and  women 
ho  are  the  teachers  of  religion  in  this 
ly  of  crisis  for  the  nation  and  the 
orld  is  to  furnish  spiritual  leadership, 
his  duty  becomes  concrete  at  three 
)ints : 

1.  Keep  down  Hate! 

What  does  it  mean  in  war  time  to 
ove  your  enemies"?    That  is  for  the 
ichers  of  Christianity  to  discover. 
At  least  keep  down  the  spirit  of  ven- 
ance,  hatred  and  unjust  suspicion. 

2.  The  Defense  of  Democracy. 

Maintain  and  guard  the  right  of  free 
eech.  Its  abuse  is  not  as  dangerous  as 
i  suppression. 

In  the  heat  and  pressure  of  war  is  no 
ne  to  discuss  a  permanent  policy  of 
liversal  military  service. 
This  war  will  neither  defend  nor  ex- 
id  democracy  if  it  ends  with  a  per- 
ment  military  system  fastened  upon 
e  United  State*.  This  would  inevitably 
mulate  competitive  armaments  all 
er  the  world. 

At  this  turning  point  in  history  our 
licy  must  be  "War  Must  Be  De- 
'oyed!" 


To  keep  the  dust  and  sweat  of  the 
conflict  from  obscuring  this  high  pur- 
pose prophetic  voices  arid  vision  will  be 
needed. 

3.    Creating  the  International  Mind. 

This  nation  has  been  called  to  war 
for  international  ends.  But  the  mount- 
ing of  the  war  fever  may  blind  the 
vision.  As  a  belligerent  we  may  become 
entangled  in  selfish  national  ambitions 
or  fears.  Christianity  is  an  interna- 
tional religion.  Now  is  the  time  of 
times  to  preach  its  international  ele- 
ments, that  the  people  may  not  call  upon 
a  tribal  God,  but  may  seek  the  justice 
and  the  righteousness  and  the  love  of 
the  All-Father.  No  other  power  can 
hold  the  feet  of  the  nation  unfalteringly 
in  the  difficult  path  that  leads  to  the 
goal  its  leaders  have  chosen. 


VICE  BEHIND  THE  FRENCH 
LINES 


Ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  took 
a  testy  bull  by  the  horns  in  a  letter  last 
week  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Writing  on  sexual  vice  and  the  alcohol- 
ism which  is  its  partner,  he  said : 

The  failure  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  protect  their  soldiers  from  these 
evils  is  the  gravest  error  that  govern- 
ment has  committed ;  for  those  vices 
have  proved  more  destructive  to  the 
French  people  since  August,  1914,  than 
all  the  German  artillery,  rifles,  hand 
grenades,  poisonous  gases  and  fire 
blasts.  The  killed  and  wounded  by  shot 
and  shell  transmit  no  poison  to  their 
families  and  descendants — the  victims  of 
alcohol  and  prostitution  do. 

A  friendly  desire  to  refrain  froln 
criticizing  France  and  the  position  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
which  deprecates  publication  of  mate- 
rial criticizing  our  allies,  has  all  but 
prevented  discussion  of  the  situation  be- 
hind the  French  lines,  in  spite  of  the 
figures  on  the  incidence  of  venereal  dis- 
ease among  the  Canadian  and  Austral- 
ian troops.  But  it  has  given  the  grav- 
est concern  to  social  hygienists,  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  now,  it  is  said,  to 
General  Pershing  and  his  staff. 


The  situation  seems  to  be  that  with 
our  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor 
and  on  the  social  conditions  of  com- 
munities in  which  training  camps  are 
established,  we  shall  send  to  Europe 
the  cleanest  troops  since  the  time  of 
Cromwell's  arpies.  At  the  front  they 
will  be  immediately  and  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  results  of  the  French  policy 
of  laissez-faire  in  all  things  sexual. 
And  France  is  so  sensitive  to  discussion 
of  her  morals  and  manners  that  no  one 
has',  as  yet,  thought  of  a  way  out. 

— The  Survey,  September  8,  1917. 


MENNONITES  REFUSE  ALL 
WAR  SERVICE 


A  press  dispatch  from  Goshen,  Ind., 
dated  September  1st,  says  that  at  the 
biennial  conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  the  United  States,  recently 
held  there, .the  following  recommenda- 
tion to  members  of  the  church  was 
adopted : 

"To  our  brethren  liable  for  military 
service,  we  recommend  that  they  comply 
with  every  requirement  of  the  Governt 
ment,  availing  themselves  of  every  op- 
portunity to  present  their  claims  for  ex- 
emption, exercising  care  that  they  do  not 
commit  any  acts  that  could  be  rightfully 
interpreted  as  desertion  or  treason,  and 
at  the  time  when  they  receive  the  sum- 
mons to  enter  the  military  service  they 
present  themselves  to  the  authorities  and 
meekly  inform  them  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  they  consent  to  service, 
either  combatant  or  non-combatant,  un- 
der the  military  arm  of  the  Government; 
citing  to  them  the  fact  that  they  are 
members  of  a  church  whose  creed  and 
principles  forbid  them  to  take  part  in 
war  in  any  form,  and  that  their  con- 
science coincides  with  this  position ;  sub- 
mitting to  any  penalty  the  Government 
may  see  fit  to  inflict,  trusting  the  Lord 
for  guidance  and  protection." 
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THE  EXAMPLE 


Here's  an  example  from  a  Butterfly; 
That  on  a  rough,  hard  rock 

happy  can  lie; 
Friendless  and  all  alone 
On  this  unsweetened  stone. 

Now  let  my  bed  be  hard,  no  care 
take  I; 

I'll  make  my  joy  like  this  small 

Butterfly ; 
Whose  happy  heart  has  power. 
To  make  a  stone  a  flower. 

—  William  H.  Davies 
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THE  NEED 


The  Cry  of  the  World's  Wretched  Ones 

The  touch  of  human  hands — 

That  is  the  boon  we  ask; 

For  groping,  day  by  day. 

Along  the  stony  way, 

We  need  the  comrade  heart 

That  understands,  ' 

And  the  warmth,  the  living  warmth 

Of  human  hands. 

The  touch  of  human  hands; 
Not  vain,  unthinking  words. 
Nor  that  cold  charity 
Which  shuns  our  misery; 
We  seek  a  loyal  friend 
Who  understands, 

And  the  warmth,  the  pulsing  warmth 
Of  human  hands. 

The  touch  of  human  hands — 
Such  care  as  was  in  Him 
Who  walked  in  Galilee 
Beside  the  silver  sea; 
We  need  a  patient  guide 
Who  understands. 

And  the  warmth,  the  loving  warmth 
Of  human  hands. 

— Thomas  Curtis 
Dedicated  to  Miss  Jane  Addams. 


Clark. 


A  correspondent  in  close  touch  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  says : 

I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Roman  Catholics, 
lews  and  Protestants  have  accepted  a  single  religious  press 
representative.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  thing  has  occurred 
lefore  in  our  history.  It  seems  to  me  it  promises  good  for 
future  relations.  If  the  war  shall  draw  all  the  religious  forces 
3f  our  country  closely  together,  I  am  sure  we  should  feel 
;hat  a  decided  good  had  come  out  of  this  terrible  evil. 


The  various  peace  organizations,  churches  and  or- 
ganizations of  churches  are  promising  to  do  great 
things  "when  the  war  is  over."  They  are  girding 
:hemselves  for  a  great  struggle  for  peace  after  peace 
bas  come.  Meanwhile,  most  of  them  seetn  to  have 
?one  into  retirement,  laid  their  religion  on  the  shelf 
jnd  piously  bade  the  Prince  of  Peace  wait  a  while 
until  his  turn  comes.  Meanwhile,  Rome  ventures 
when  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  hesitate.  Cathol- 
cism  promises  to  lead  a  halting,  half-hearted  Protest- 
intism  and  the  old  time  promise  of  a  world  wide 
Christianity  is  being  reasserted  by  the  Pope  of  Rome. 


Democracy  must  grow  its  roots  before  it  can  flower 
into  reality,  or  find  permanent  fruition.  Everything 
ultimately  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  individual 
strength  and  responsibility.  The  individual  is  greater 
:han  the  State,  in  that  the  individual  alone  ca'n  supph- 
what  the  State  needs.     Character,  personal  worth. 


individual  initiative  and  decision, 
right  and  justice,  clear  vision  of 
these  are  the  roots  of  democracy 
surge  to  chaos ;  only  a  strong  man 
and  safety.  The  real  dynamic  of 
Will  of  Man.  And  in  so  far  as  reli 
task  in  creating  character  and  in 
is  contributing  more  than  all  else 
democracy. 


definite  ideas  of 
the  ideal  State, — • 
Mobs  can  only 
can  give  direction 
democracy  is  the 
gion  finds  its  chief 
developing  will,  it 
to  the  reality  of 
c. 


The  War  Department  very  justly  asks  editors  to 
be  conservative  in  their  publication. of  private  letters 
written  by  soldiers.  For  "though  a  soldier's  letter 
may  be  passed  by  the  censor  it  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  passed  for  publication."  It  asks  the  editors  to  re- 
member that  a  soldier  "sees  but  little  and  frequently 
does  not  undertsand  what  he  does  see."  Very  true, 
but  what  about  the  editors  who  write  without  seeing 
anything  and  who  manufacture  news  with  a  lead  pen- 
cil. Who  will  devise  a  war  method  of  editing  the 
editors  who  persist  in  impugning  the  motives  of  hon- 
est men,  meeting  the  arguments  of  reasoning  and  loyal 
citizens  with  billingsgate.  In  the  hands  of  such  ed- 
itors the  words,  "traitor,"  "treason,"  "copperhead," 
"slacker"  and  "pacifist"  are  possible  terms  of  honor. 


Lincoln  Stefifens,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Liberty  Defense  League,  gave  a  lecture  in  the 
Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  last  Saturday  evening, 
on  Russia  the  new  Republic.  The  audience  was  large 
and  select  and  the  enthusiasm  great.  He  discovers 
in  this  new  movement  a  higher  promise  of  democracy 
than  has  yet  been  realized  anywhere.  In  the  new  Rus- 
sia they  really  have  free  speech  and  a  liberty  that  is 
liberty.  "They  have  a  formula  for  lasting  peace  that 
can  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
sees  the  light  as  these  Russians  do."  He  said  that 
"after  the  revolution  when  the  citizens  were  debating 
the  repudiation  of  secret  treaties  German  agents  were 
actually  allowed  to  voice  sentiments  in  the  public 
meetings.  That  was  the  first  real  free  speech  I  ever 
heard."  The  United  States  will  do  well  to  listen  to 
this  interpretation  of  the  new  democracy  and  will 
do  better  to  imitate  th^  attitude  and  spirit  of  the  new 
Russia.  Of  course  there  is  trouble  ahead  for  them, 
action  and  reaction.  Evolution  implies  local  and  tem- 
porary revolution,  but  the  land  of  Tolstoy  and  Ver- 
estchagin  is  just  now  the  land  of  promise,  the  lively 
hope  of  democracv. 
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The  reHgious  denominations  and  many  of  their 
churches  are  easing  their  conscience,  that  calls  for 
clear  discussion  of  war  service,  by  advising  their  con- 
stituents to  arrange  their  diet  on  more  economical 
lines.  A  special  bulletin  prepared  for  the  "religious 
press"  is  before  us  which  tells  us  to  eat  more  corn 
and  less  wheat  and  that  the  Food  Administration's 
chart  contains  seventy  kinds  of  salt  water  fish  and 
thirty-six  kinds  of  fresh  water  fish,  besides  five  kinds 
of  crustaceans  and  seven  kinds  of  shellfish."  By  eat- 
ing more  fish  and  less  meat,  more  corn  and  less  wheat 
we  will  help  along  the  war,  postpone  the  day  of  star- 
vation caused  by  the  war.  \Yhy  not  lay  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  tree  right  now,  let  the  horrible  work 
of  destruction  cease,  call  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches 
and  send  them  back  to  the  constructive  work  of  the 
world  and  let  the  diplomats  settle  the  war  by  the 
higher  weapons  of  diplomacy  made  efficient  bv  the 
prayers  of  the  righteousness  and  the  leadership  of 
the  prophets  of  religion.  There  is  an  old  doctrine 
much  prized  in  the  churches  before  the  war,  that  needs 
reiteration.  The  very  plain  but  apparently  forgotten 
doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man.    Brethren,  let  us  try  this  a  while. 


A  Chicago  divine  disposes  of  the  German  answer 
to  tJie  Pope's  letter  as  being  "nothing  but  a  mouthful 
of  words."  But  words  may  be  "apples  of  gold  in 
baskets  of  silver,"  words  may  be  things  more  force- 
ful than  bullets,  sentences  go  farther  than  bombs 
thrown  out- of  the  most  far  reaching  cannon.  Most 
of  the  words  in  this  reply  of  the  Central  Powers  are 
the  good  words  in  which  we  rejoiced  when  spoken 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Of  course 
diplomats  are  nothing  if  not  strategic.  There  is  more 
to  be  said,  explanations  to  be  made,  misunderstandings 
to  be  corrected,  but  it  is  the  encouraging  thing  that 
the  process  has  begun,  the  battle  is  being  shifted  from 
the  trenches  to  the  council  chambers  of  the  nations. 
First  the  contest  was  a  play  of  brawn,  then  a  play 
of  brains  and  lastly  is  to  be  a  revelation  of  heart  and 
conscience.  Alas,  for  the  United  States  if  it  hardens 
its  heart  against  this  program,  and  woe  to  the  country 
that  is  swayed  by  a  belligerent  press,  determined  to 
read  small  all  the  benignancy  of  the  day  and  read 
large  the  malignancy  of  the  hour.  Alas,  for  a  Chris- 
tianity that  converts  its  pulpits  into  rifle  pits  from 
which  bitter  words,  harsh  judgments  and  hatreds  are 
fired  at  submissive,  susceptible  and  unprotected  lis- 
teners. 


The  Queen  of  Bulgaria 

Eleanore,  Queen  of  Bulgaria,  whose  death  is  an- 
nounced in  the  press,  was  a  woman  of  high  order, 
intelligent,  finely  educated  and  with  noble  human  sym- 


pathies. She  was  deeply  moved  by  the  sufi'ering  of 
her  people  in  the  three  wars  in  which  Bulgaria  has 
taken  part.  She  established  Red  Cross  hospitals, 
sending  for  American  trained  nurses  to  help  in  the 
work  of  education.  'She  helped  widows  of  officers 
to  enter  the  profession  of  nurse  and  to  take  kinder- 
garten training  for  the  benefit  of  sufi:'ering  children. ' 

In  1913  she  had  a  plan  of  coming  to  America  to 
give  lectures  to  gain  sympathy  with  Bulgarian  people, 
their  hopes  and  aims,  and  to  secure  help  for  suiTer- 
ers.  This  plan  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  pre- 
vented. She  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of 
American  teachers. in  the  Near  East.  She  said  to 
me  that  "Robert  College  is  the  very  heart  of  Bulga- 
ria." This  finely  equipped  school,  founded  by  Ameri- 
cans in  the  outskirts  of  Constantinople,  has  done  [ 
admirable  work  for  scholarship  as  well  as  for  democ-  j 
racy.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  Bulgarian 
and  the  head  of  the  University  of  Sofia,  Dr.  Stephaii 
Kyroff,  is  a  graduate  of  Robert  College. 

In  spite  of  the  bitterness  felt  toward  Roumania  b\- 
the  Bulgarian  people.  Queen  Eleanore  expressed  to 
me  her  deep  gratitude  toward  Carmeji  Sylva,  Queen  of 
Roumania,  the  gifted  poetess  who  had  treated  her 
sister  queen  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Towards  the 
Kaiser,  who  had  robbed  Bulgaria  of  her  prospective  | 
seaport,  Kavalla,  to  make  it  "a  present  to  his  sister, 
the  Queen  of  Greece,"  she  felt  a  justifiable  resent- 
ment. 

The  Qu^en  was  respected  and  loved  by  the  Bulga- 
rian people,  and  her  presence,  no  doubt,  helped  to 
strengthen  the  waning  prestige  of  King  Ferdinand.  ' 
Mainly  the  character  of  its  environment  (almost  sur-  | 
rounded  by  absolutism)  has  kept  Bulgaria  from  be- 
coming a  republic. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


Vacation  Readings 

(Continued  from  Unity  of  September  20,  page  37) 

The   would-be   religious   papers   have   been  busy 
throughout  the  vacation  with  H.  G.  Wells's  "God  the 
Invisible    King"    (Macmillan).     Having    liked  ex- 
tremely his  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,"  we  can 
but  like  this  book,  which  is  evidently  made  up  of 
some  of  the  chips  left  over  in  the  workshop  that  pro-  ! 
duced  the  great  war  story,  the  real  meaning  of  which,  | 
and  its  far-reaching  lesson,  has  been  parried  by  the  [ 
pro-war  people.   The  theologians  can  easily  pick  flaws  ^ 
in  this  "layman's  theology,"  but  it  is  good  to  find  a  lay-  \ 
man  who  has  found  a  religion  and  has  found  it  at 
the  near  end.  This  layman  has  found  God  growing  in 
the  hearts  of  man,  ripening  into  a  living  faith  in  a  "be- 
coming God"  at  this  end  of  the  line  and  a  besettinc; 
mystery  at  the  other.    If  in  his  frankness  and  haste,  '■ 
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impatience  or  blindness  he  fails  to  make  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  cosmos  and  the  human,  we  say, 
never  mind,  there  is  enough  to  engage  our  energies, 
to  awaken  our  devotion,  to  sustain  our  conscience  in 
the  God  that  is  at  the  near  end.  There  is  time,  nay 
eternity,  in  which  to  make  the  long-distance  connec- 
tion. Let  us  preserve  a  reverent  agnosticism  in  re- 
gard to  the  universe,  an  active  devotion  in  regard 
to  the  human  requirements  and  the  humane  obliga- 
tions. Mr.  Wells  apparently  is  too  conscious  of  or- 
thodoxy, from  which  he  has  recently  escaped ;  he 
is  troubled  with  the  creeds,  with  their  doctrines  of  the 
trinity,  sin,  damnation,  hell  and  the  Bible  infallibili- 
ties. Never  mind,  forget  the  old  creeds,  they  are 
mostly  dead  anyway.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 
You,  Mr.  Wells,  have  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
new  creed. 

During  his  vacations  the  Editor  does  not  go  in  search 
of  "religious  books,"  believing  that  religion  under 
such  circumstances  is  best  studied  out  of  doors  and 
without  the  aid  of  cyclopedias  or  commentaries.  But 
religious  books  pursued  him  with  characteristic  fer- 
tility. "The  Best  Man  I  Know  Developed  Out  of  the 
Will  for  the  Good  Of  All,"  by  Dr.  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College  (Macmillan),  is  more  than  an  interesting 
composite  of  what  he  calls  a  Christian  man.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  forceful  analysis  which  must  one  day  have 
formed  a  splendid  address  to  some  college  boys.  It 
is  almost  amusing  to  see  how  publisher  and  author 
strain  themselves  to  make  a  fifty  cent  book  out  of 
this  short  address,  and  they  have  succeeded  quite  well. 
Perhaps  it  has  gone  farther  as  "a  little  book"  than 
it  could  have  in  any  other  form.  Other  college  pro- 
fessors will  do  well  to  study  this  model. 

"Religion  in  A  World  At  War"  (Macmillan)  is  a 
churchman's  book,  as  well  it  might  be,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  George  Hodge,  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  It  is  a 
scholarly  piece  of  work,  a  clever  blending  of  mod- 
ern biblical  criticism  and  ancient  devotion  to  the 
Bible  as  a  book  of  authority,  the  final  arbiter  in  re- 
ligion. It  is  an  ingenious  not  to  say  ingenuous  at- 
tempt to  write  piety  into  the  present  war.  Easter 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  All  Saints  Day  and  The  Christ- 
mas season  are  read  into  the  present  world  catastro- 
phy.  The  problem  of  pain  and  its  relation  to  the 
world's  progress  is  discussed,  and  the  book  of  eight 
little  sermons  closes  with  a  triumphant  assertion  of 
the  virility  of  the  Christian  religion.  Dr.  Hodges  is 
perfectly  clear  as  to  the  atrocity  of  war  and  the  twist 
to  conscience  of  war-like  feelings,  still  somehow  he 
yields  to  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  temptation  that  besets 
ministers  at  the  present  time  that  this  more  than  any 
other  war  is  right,  and  shows  the  disposition  not  to 
count  this  "once  more"  and  to  justify  this  one  more 
battle,  this  one  more  war  atrocity,  one  more  slaughter 


of  the  innocents,  one  more  dreadful  destruction  of 
property  and  the  disregard  for  the  sanctities  of  life. 
With  ecclesiastic  ease  he  begs  the  whole  question, 
apparently  unconscious  that  he  does  beg  it,  when  he 
says  that  "it  is  plain  no  process  of  peace  can  solve 
the  present  situation!"  How  does  he  know  it?  Have 
all  the  other  processes  been  tried?  Have  the  forces 
of  peace  been  led  with  a  Calvary  like  devotion  by 
those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  the  Lamb  rather 
than  the  lion,  soldiers  of  the  "Prince  of  Peace"?  He 
calls  Christianity  a  militant  religion.  He  admits  that 
the  devil  has  almost  disappeared  from  our  theology, 
but  seems  to  give  him  a  large  place  to  play  in  our 
statesmanship.  He  admits  that  "To  no  period  in 
history  may  the  titles,  'The  Failure  of  the  Church/ 
'The  Collapse  of  the  Church,'  be  so  fittingly  applied 
as  to  those  days  when  the  services  of  religion  were 
most  splendid  and  most  numerously  attended,  and  the 
Church  was  the  most  conspicuous  fact  in  human  life." 
He  admits  further  that  this  particular  war  "defies 
both  religion  and  civilization."  He  confesses  that  "It 
is  a  manner  of  settling  dififerences  such  as  is  proper 
not  to  rational  beings,  but  to  brute  beasts."  Still  he 
closes  with  the  conviction,  which  is  ours,  justified  as 
we  believe  by  philosophy  and  religion,  that  though 
"the  thrones  of  the  wicked  seem  as  solid  as  the  ever- 
lasting hills,"  still  we  may  look  for  "new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 
The  militant  man  of  rehgion  will  claim  that  his  bayo- 
nets are  justified  of  this  book,  but  the  man  of  peace, 
even  in  the  presence  of  war,  reads  a  message  of  love 
between  the  lines  of  Dr.  Hodge's  interesting  and  la- 
bored little  book. 

"War  books"  were  the  books  we  did  not  seek,  for, 
in  the  main,  like  the  "war  news,"  magazine  articles 
and  even  the  poets,  they  are  too  much  inflamed  with 
passion,  anxiety,  bitterness  and  "patriotism"  to  be 
profitable  to  the  mind  or  restful  to  the  spirit,  but 
"Why  Italy  Entered  Into  the  Great  War"  by  Luigi 
Carnovale  commanded  our  interest  as  the  editorial 
notice  of  the  same  in  last  issue  indicates. 

How  simple  and  available  is  the  lore  concerning 
world  religion  coming  to  be.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
writings  of  Max  Mueller,  Samuel  Johnson  and  other 
students  of  ethnic  religions  were  cumbersome,  costly 
and  academic ;  only  those  trained  to  study  would 
tackle  them.  Even  the  successful  attempt  to  popular- 
ize the  studies,  such  as  James  Freeman  Clarke's 
"Ten  Great  Religions,"  could  scarcely  take  the  place 
of  text  books  to  students.  There  comes  to  our  table 
the  last  simplification  by  Professor  Barton  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  entitled  "The  Religions  of  the  World" 
(University  of  Chicago  Press),  a  little  book  of  only 
350  pages,  with  ample  reference  lists,  indices,  etc. 
Fourteen  religions,  reaching  from  that  of  Babylonia 
to  Christianity,  are  here  treated  in  such  a  way  that 
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the  book  becomes  an  adequate  handbook  for  class  and 
club  work.  Happy  is  the  church  that  possesses  a 
minister  who  is  willing  to  devote  a  year's  work  in 
leading  a  class  with  this  as  a  guidebook.  The  author's 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  satisfying  both  to  the 
soul  and  to  the  intellect.  He  tells  us  that  of  all  re- 
ligions Mohammedanism,  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
alone  have  aimed  at  universality.  He  further  de- 
clares, "Without  disparaging  or  underestimating  either 
of  the  others,  it  must  be  said  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
un-Christian  things  that  have  marred  its  history,  and 
its  failure  to  realize  its  ideals  in  life,  the  best  hope 
of  the  world  lies  in  the  possibility  that  Christianity 
may  come  to  have  universal  influence."  This  is  be- 
cause it  oflfers  a  conception  of  God  capable  of  being 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  man's  expanding  knowledge 
of  the  universe,  and  with  the  ethical  standards  of 
Jesus  it  afifords  the  best  basis  for  universal  brother- 
hood. It  was  the  aim  of  Jesus  to  make  the  whole 
world  such  a  brotherhood — one  family. 

More  after  the  style  of  the  earlier  books  in  com- 
parative religion,  comes  "China,  An  Interpretation," 
by  James  W.  Bashford.  It  is  a  large  book  of  over 
600  pages,  its  nineteen  chapters  covering  a  wide  range 
of  Chinese  studies;  China's  industrial,  commercial 
and  educational  life,  China  reflected  in  its  literature, 
philosophy  and  its  sages,  woman's  life  in  China  and 
the  modern  adventures  in  statecraft.  The  notable 
thing  about  this  book  is  that  it  is  written  by  a  Metho- 
dist Bishop  after  a  term  of  years'  residence  in  China. 
Mr.  Bashford,  before  he  was  a  bishop,  was  a  profes- 
sor. He  is  an  academic  man  after  the  fashion  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  INIonier  Williams  and  other  great  mis- 
sionaries. He  realized  that  the  first  step  toward  helping 
the  Chinese  was  to  understand  them.  He  realized 
that  if  Christianity  had  anything  to  offer  it  must  be 
presented  as  the  something  more  rather  than  the  some- 
thing instead  of  their  own  religious  treasures,  sacred 
texts  and  sage  sayings.  This  Methodist  man  after 
such  a  study  closes  his  book  with  the  prophecy  that 
"China  will  merge  into  modern  civilization  and  take 
her  place  among  the  greats  nations  of  the  earth." 

Thirty  years  or  more  ago  a  fascinating  little  book 
entitled  "The  Blessed  Bees"  had  wide  currency.  It 
was  written  anonymously  by  someone  who  knew  a 
lot  about  bees.  It  was  a  book  of  science  successfully 
breaking  into  literature.  Many  widows,  independent 
maidens  and  broken  down  preachers  saw  in  it  a  way 
of  earning  honest  bread,  and  they  ventured  on  bees, 
generally  to  their  unmaking,  because  their  particular 
bees  would  not  behave  as  the  bees  in  the  book  did. 
Something  would  happen  unforeseen,  even  the  honey 
when  made  would  not  market  according  to  the  book. 
The  bee  part  of  the  book  was  all  right,  but  that  mod- 
ern Michigan  youth  who  sailed  through  college  on  the 
wings  of  his  bees  could  not  be  duplicated.    It  subse- 


quently transpired  that  the  author  of  "The  Blessed  'i 
Bees"  was    an  Unitarian  minister,  and  that  even  his  'l 
own  bees  did  not  yield  him  a  very  good  living.    Here  li 
is  another  dangerous  book,  which  tells  how  a  broken 
down  professor  of  mathematics,  too  old  for  the  fac-  a 
ulty  at  sixty-two  years  of  age,  went  back  to  the  land,.ii 
and  after  several  more  years  of  floundering,  unsuc-  li 
cessful  partnerships  and  all  that,  succeeded  in  reviv-  ■'. 
mg  an  old  New  England  farm  and  bringing  to  him-  |t 
self  a  degree  of  independency  in  his  old  age.    The  ft 
story  of  Alexander  Hadlock's  "Second  Wind,"  b}  j! 
Freeman  Tilden  (B.  W.  Huebsch),  is  so  fascinating  \i 
and  altogether  so  naively  scientific  that  it  becomes  jt 
a  dangerous  book.    The  cow  and  the  balanced  ration,  E 
the  potato  field  and  its  fertilization,  tlie  value  of  the  li 
cow  tester,  the  figures  about  "Old  Blackie"  and  "Spot" 
are  unquestionably  justified  in  the  lore  of  the  dairy. 
The  only  unreliable  and  impossible  element  is  this 
phenomenal  old  professor.     We  doubt  if  Freeman 
Tilden  is  the  real  name  of  the  author.   His  life  would 
not  be  safe  if  any  other  broken  down  professor  would 
undertake  to  follow  his  advice  on  an  old  broken 
down  farm.    This  editor  of  Unity  knows  something 
about  farming  at  short  range  himself.  Professor  Had- 
lock  may  have  walked  two  miles  every  day  at  noon 
from  where  he  was  chopping  in  an  exchange  work  k 
to  feed  his  calf,  he  may  have  gotten  up  at  midnight 
to  milk  his  cow  when  the  temperature  was  thirty  de- 
grees below  zero  in  order  to  keep  the  flow  of  milk 
from  being  reduced,  he  may  have  gotten  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  worked  until  eight  at  night, 
but  let  no  other  ex-professor  try  to  do  it  after  he  has  j 
been  "scrapped"  to  the  refuse  heap.    It  really  is  an 
interesting  book  with  a  basis  of  science,  but  woe  to 
the  city  man  who  ventures  on  a  similar  experiment 
with  so  slender  a  capital  of  time,  skill,  experience  and 
money  as  this  wonderful  professor  of  mathematics. 
The  only  one  of  the  kind  we  suspect  ever  produced 
and  he  probably  died  from  overwork  and  exposure. 

But  after  all  what's  a  vacation  without  poetry. 
Even  the  river  and  the  bluflfs  and  the  ever  comforting 
trees  of  Tower  Hill  are  not  to  be  trusted  without 
the  possible  reinforcement  always  within  reach.  Of 
course  the  old  standbys,  Emerson,  Browning  and 
Whitman,  were  within  reach.  Of  course  a  conserva- 
tive selection  of  last  year's  comrades  had  to  be  brought 
along:  Masefield,  Frost,  Service  and  Vandyke  were 
comfortable  companions.  But  the  new  books:  Sara 
Teasdale,  Margaret  Widdemer,  Eunice  Titjens,  Irene 
McLeod,  Dana  Burnet,  Don  Marquis,  Abercrombie, 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  etc.,  were  charming  companions 
when  read  on  the  horizontal,  and  of  course  the  ever 
faithful  soon  to  become  indispensable  anthologies  of 
Miss  Rittenhouse,  Braithwaite,  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards, 
Upton  Sinclair,  Erskine  and  J.  W.  Cunliffe.  j.  ll.  j. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Pacifist  Strategy 

We  use  the  word  Pacifist  in  practically  a  new  sense, 
n  the  ordinary  thought  almost  every  one  is  a  pacifist, 
n  other  words,  all  say  that  they  abhor  war.  But  the 
ame  people  who  say  this  proceed  immediately,  if 
lieir  own  country  goes  to  war,  to  find  reasons  why 
tieir  war  is  necessary,  that  is,  a  good,  or  even  a  holy 
/■ar.  Most  of  the  people  of  every  nation  in  the  pres- 
nt  war  are  saying  this  for  themselves  and  their  allies. 
)Ut  this  kind  of  a  pacifist  does  not  make  peace ;  he 
lakes  war  every  time,  and  he  undoubtedly  helps  to 
eep  the  war  system  in  vogue  and  to  give  it  respecta- 
ility. 

It  comes  to  pass  that,  while  in  times  of  peace  every 
ne  likes  to  be  thought  a  pacifist,  no  one  is  much  inter- 
sted  in  the  subject  till  war  comes,  and  then  the 
'eace  Societies  drop  their  general  activities  and  pro- 
laim  a  Moratorium.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  fond  of  talk- 
ig  of  "professional  pacifists,"  as  if  they  were  a  con- 
iderable  class  and  perhaps  got  their  living  like  law- 
ers  from  their  business.  If  indeed  he  and  others 
lean  by  "professional  pacifists"  what  is  meant  by 
professed"  Christians,  they  are  as  numerous  as  they 
re  helpless.  But  if  you  mean  paid  workers,  you  can 
;arcely  find  them  anywhere,  and  if  you  find  them 
t  all,  as  likely  as  not  they  are  in  the  service  of  "The 
,eague  to  Enforce  Peace,"  that  is,  serving  an  Asso- 
ation  that  justifies  war. 

We  have  to  use  the  word  pacifist  therefore  in  a 
ibstantially  new  sense.  For  almost  the  first  time  in 
istory,  we  are  feeling  out  for  a  definite  and  perma- 
ent  program  or  policy.  War  maintains  its  subtle 
old  on  modern  society  because  the  Church  and  the 
tate  have  so  far  combined  to  make  it  thoroughly 
;spectable.  The  war  system  is  a  vast  organized  in- 
itution.  Even  in  the  United  States  the  largest  part 
f  the  national  outlay  goes  for  the  two  departments 
f  the  Army  and  Navy.    To  be  a  professional  soldier 

to  follow  an  honored  calling.  To  be  a  friend  or 
)nnection  of  an  army  officer  gives  a  certain  distinc- 
on  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  To  wear  a  uniform 
itches  the  eyes  of  the  women.  Society  does  nothing 
)  much  for  any  other  profession.  No  modern  man 
ould  dream  of  going  out  on  an  orgy  of  destruction, 

the  laws  and  customs  had  not  lifted  this  business 
ito  special  honor  and  respectability. 

Now  our  program  is  to  make  the  whole  war  sys- 
m  cease  for  ever  to  be  respectable.  We  propose 
I  do  with  it  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  one  stage 
[  moral  evolution  after  another  with  respect  to  other 
reat  inherited  forms  of  social  evil.  Thus  polygamy 
as  once  entirely  respectable ;  the  laws  protected  it. 
he  good  Abrahams  and  Jacobs  practised  it  and  peo- 
:e  saw  no  harm  in  it !  But  we  have  made  it  cease  to 
I  respectable.  An  adverse  public  opinion  is  mightier 
lan  all  repressive  laws.  Only  lately  slavery  was 
:spectable.  The  laws  and  the  Constitution  deferred 
I  it;  good  men  held  slaves;  learned  divines  defended 
le  system  with  Bible  texts  as  they  now  defend  war. 
ut  we  have  made  it  cease  altogether  to  be  respect- 
ale,  and  no  one  wants  to  hold  slaves. 

The  liquor  business  is  another  striking  instance  of  a 
illing  once  respectable  and  now  rapidly  going  out  of 
)gue  under  our  eyes.  Our  grandfathers  hardly  saw 
irm  in  it.  Almost  up  to  date  they  have  given  knight- 
3od  in  England  to  rich  brewers  as  if  they  were  public 


benefactors!  People  envied  their  possessing  the  big 
fortunes  made  out  of  selling  drink  under  the  respect- 
able cover  of  the  laws.  The  Bible  was  quoted  as 
usual  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  business.  But  who 
today  desires  his  boy  to  go  into  any  branch  of  the 
liquor  business?  We  have  come  to  pity  men  who 
have  their  capital  tied  up  in  it  or  who  know  no  other 
trade.  We  shall  doubtless  some  day  feel  so  about 
the  business  of  the  soldier. 

The  modern  pacifist  has  no  feeling  of  antagonism 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  old  mischievous 
institution.  He  is  sorry  for  them,  as  he  would  be 
sorry  if  his  grandfather  or  any  other  friend  were 
still  caught  in  the  surviving  toils  of  the  drink  busi- 
ness. He  does  not  blame  the  men  who  were  brought 
up  to  think  war  necessary  and  honorable.  He  sees 
all  that  they  see.  Perhaps  once  he  would  have  done 
himself  what  they  are  now  doing.  But  he  simply 
and  persistently  points  to  the  damnable  nature  of  war, 
and  he  urges  these  plain  questions  on  every  opportu- 
nity. How  can  we  possibly  make  war  compatible 
with  our  humanity?  How  can  we  reconcile  it  with 
our  religion?  How  can  we  be  here  in  this  world 
chiefly  to  do  the  good  and  civilizing  will  of  God.  and 
at  the  same  time  participate  in  that  which  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  deeds  of  enmity?  We  urge  that 
no  time-honored  laws  can  make  it  respectable  to  lie 
and  cheat  and  rob  and  mutilate  and  kill,  as  the  best 
soldiers  are  bidden  to  do  in  every  war.  We  main- 
tain that  the  way  of  civilization  runs  toward  the  pole- 
star  of  righteousness,  but  the  way  of  war  always  goes 
toward  barbarism. 

We  know  what  people  will  say  to  this  kind  of  doc- 
trine. It  is  not  popular  as  yet,  especially  among  the 
respectable  class  of  those  who  have  military  and  gov- 
ernmental acquaintances,  and  who  feel  the  glamor, 
like  the  ivy  in  a  graveyard,  that  an  old  institution 
acquires.  We  can  even  join  in  the  laugh,  when  people 
ask:  What  can  your  little  group  of  somewhat  ob- 
scure men  and  women  do  in  the  face  of  the  great 
world?  Why  at  least  can  you  not  save  your  breath 
now  that  the  war  is  on?  We  can  smile,  but  we  know 
that  our  program  is  based  on  the  realities  of  the  spir- 
itual universe.  We  are  prepared  to  work  for  a  long 
future,  if  it  must  be  so,  as  Las  Casas  and  others  had 
to  work  to  make  men  see  the  hideousness  of  slavery. 
But  already  we  are  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  plain 
people.  This  war  itself  means  a  kind  of  revolution, 
not  so  very  distant  perhaps,  when  every  nation  will 
stamp  out  the  war  system  as  incredibly  stupid  and 
barbarous.  We  hold  therefore  that  now  is  the  time 
to  say  fearlessly,  and  always  kindly,  that  the  ivar  sys- 
tem must  go,  yes,  that  War  and  Navy  Departments 
have  no  legitimate  place  in  a  civilized,  and  least  of  all, 
a  democratic  government.  W^e  should  be  most  un- 
worthy of  all  citizens  to  live  in  this  Republic,  if  see- 
ing a  monster  evil,  which  we  have  all  tolerated  too 
long,  we  should  forbear  from  telling  the  truth  about 
it  and  doing  our  uttermost  to  put  it  away. 

We  do  not  go  into  the  idle  question,  which  nation 
today  is  most  to  blame  for  keeping  war  in  the  world 
or  carrying  it  on  most  efificiently.  You  cannot  help 
to  maintain  a  system  which  always  spells  intrmsic 
anarchy,  and  then  blame  some  other  nation  for  doing 
the  business  more  thoroughly  and  scientifically  than 
others  do  it.  If  you  build  warships  and  get  ready 
for  possible  war,  as  we  all  do  now,  you  set  up  a  sym- 
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bolism  of  threats  and  pride,  and  an  attitude  of  fear 
and  suspicion,  and  you  publish  to  the  world  that  you 
plan  like  barbarians  to  kill  innocent  men  for  your 
own  one-sided  ends,  of  punishment,  of  revenge,'  for 
a  boundary  quarrel,  for  "an  open  door"  to  trade  in, 
for  a  diplomatic  blunder. 

Can  the  most  enlightened  nation  do  this,  and  face 
the  inexorable  consequences  of  war,  and  then  think 
itself  holier  than  the  others?  Can  it  pride  itself  on 
the  more  gentlemanly  and  sportsmanlike  manner  in 
which  it  proposes  to  make  war? 

Ours,  however,  is  not  a  negative  policy.  We  can 
point  to  a  long  and  beautiful  list  of  the  civilizing  and 
constructive  measures  with  which  we  would  imme- 
diately supplant  the  extravagance  of  war.  Thus  if 
our  first  effort  is  to  remove  the  barriers  between  na- 
tions, this  is  plainly  in  order  to  construct  in  the  name 
of  a  larger  freedom.  If  we  say  to  the  boy:  "Don't 
scowl,  don't  quarrel,"  it  is  that  we  may  presently  say : 
Be  a  good  comrade.  So  we  say  to  the  nation:  Don't 
keep  up  the  appurtenances  of  war,  for  they  present 
an  unfriendlv  face.  We  say  :  Don't  keep  up  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  For  this  doctrine  extends  the  area  of  pos- 
sible friction  with  other  Powers  all  over  the  conti- 
nent. We  say:  Don't  make  a  "League  to  Enforce 
Peace,"  because  better  than  all  armed  Leagues  is  the 
growing  public  opinion  of  the  world.  Don't  make 
a  League  of  the  American  Republics  as  against  the 
European  Nations,  but  rather  make  every  kind  of 
friendly  alliance  with  every  nation.  Vv^e  say:  Don't 
meddle  with  Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti,  for  such 
meddling  means  killing  the  poor  people',  but  we  say, 
help  to  establish  schools  in  backward  countries.  Re- 
quire also  our  nationals  who  go  to  live  in  such  coun- 
tries to  become  citizens,  friends,  and  leaders  in  them, 
as  they  easily  might.  We  say  :  Don't  buy  such  places 
as  the  Danish  West  Indies,  for  we  have  no  other  use 
for  them  except  the  uses  of  war.  We  say :  Don't 
fortify  the  Panama  Canal,  for  every  such  fortifica- 
tion calls  for  more  soldiers.  We  say:  Don't  build 
warships,  but  rather  neutralize  the  oceans,  as  we  do 
the  Great  Lakes.  We  say:  Don't  raise  tarifif  walls 
against  our  neighbors,  because  they  make  wars  and 
enmities,  because  reciprocity  and  free  trade  are  more 
humane,  and  because  normal  trade  means  freedom 
of  motion.  We  say :  Don't  dream  of  going  to  war 
to  protect  Americans  in  foreign  parts.  The  Holland- 
ers and  Norwegians  are  just  as  safe  in  traveling 
abroad  as  if  an  Empire  were  behind  them.  We  say  : 
Don't  insult  Japan,  because  the  only  way  to  get  on 
with  other  people  is  to  treat  them  as  we  wish  to  be 
treated.  W e  say :  Don't  be  overmuch  angry  over 
Germany  for  breaking  a  treaty,  and  remain  compla- 
cent over  the  treaties  that  we  have  broken,  for  instance, 
with  the  Indians,  and  with  China,  without  any  excuse 
of  necessity.  We  say :  Don't  be  so  hot  over  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  as  to  forget  the  victims  of  cruel 
racial  ostracism  and  lynching  among  our  own  fellow 
citizens,  whom  the  United  States  cannot  protect 
within  our  own  borders.  We  say :  Don't  be  eager  to 
punish  foreigners  for  the  wickedness  of  war,  and 
forget  that  war  is  itself  the  consummation  of  wick- 
edness. 

In  short,  we  propose  to  change  public  opinion  about 
war.  We  will  educate  boys  to  refuse  altogether  to 
enlist  to  make  war,  as  they  would  now  refuse  to  fight 
duels.     We  propose  to  create  a  public  opinion  so 


abhorrent  to  war  that  no  administration  can  agai 
count  upon  a  united  nation  to  support  bellicose  or  irri 
tating  conduct.  We  propose  indeed  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  an  American  government  to  think  of  fightin 
to  settle  a  disagreement.  We  expect  to  find,  at  lea^ 
among  the  believers  in  the  religion  of  faith,  hop 
and  love,  an  earnest  and  determined  minority  to  tak 
the  attitude  of  their  religion,  especially  in  the  time 
of  stress  when  only  this  attitude  does  positive  gooc 
Finally,  if  anyone  fears  that  this  pacifist  policy  wi 
bring  dangers  to  our  Nation,  that  we  shall  be  mad 
the  object  of  abuse  and  oppression,  and  even  of  in 
vasion  and  plunder,  we  protest  that  such  fears  com 
from  ignorance  of  our  common  human  nature.  W 
urge  that  no  defenses  for  any  people  are  so  impreg 
nable  as  a  resolute  good  temper,  an  honest  intent  t 
deal  fairly,  a  democratic  respect  for  all  kinds  an 
conditions  of  men.  We  have  no  such  unfaith  in  th 
integrity  of  the  universe  as  to  think  that  a  free  peopl 
of  a  hundred  million  souls  will  sufifer  destructior 
because  it  refuses  to  kill  its  neighbors!  On  the  con 
trary,  history  demonstrates  that  the  reasons  for  fea 
lie  on  the  other  side,  that  they  who  take  the  swor 
are  they  who  perish  by  the  sword,  that  the  prepara 
tion  and  expectation  of  war  always  go  to  make  wai 

Charles  Fletcher  Dole. 


THE  LOST  TRIBE. 

We  are  the  babies  whose  fathers  passed 

Ere  ever  they  took  them  wives. 

For  a  king's  mad  pride  their  graves  are  grassed 

And  we — we  have  had  no  lives. 

They  laid  them  down  in  their  narrow  bed 
And  death  was  their  only  bride, 
And  because  our  fathers  so  soon  are  dead, 
We  neither  have  lived  nor  died. 

Our  tendril  fingers  have  never  clung 
To  a  wondering  father's  own, 
For  the  wonder  within  him  died  too  young 
And  his  fingers  are  whitened  bone. 

Our  loss  is  a  debt  which  a  father  owed; 
But  what  of  the  loss  to  him 
Whose  eye  for  a  child's  joy  never  has  glowed. 
Or  for  childish  grief  grown  dim? 

Our  wet  lips  never  have  warmly  pressed 
To  the  mother  who  gave  no  birth ; 
How  empty,  how  empty  that  myriad  breast 
Because  we  were  never  of  Earth  ! 

Oh,  better  for  her  had  we  lived  one  day. 
Or  had  died  at  the  first  sharp  breath 
Than  that  we  remain  in  the  dull,  dead  clay, 
Knowing  neither  of  birth  nor  death. 

And  how  shall  be  counted  the  uttermost  cost 
To  the  earth  which  denied  us  womb? 
How  may  we  tell  what  the  world  has  lost. 
We  from  our  birthless  tomb? 

Who  shall  say  but  that  one  of  us  had  sufficed 
To  make  modern  an  ancient  Greece? 
Who  say  but  that  one  were  a  living  Christ 
To  bring  not  the  sword,  but  Peace? 

Edward  Vance  Cooke. 
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THE  PULPIT 

Jesus  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  the 
Master  of  Men 
IV. 

As  He  Survives  in  the  Hearts  of  Men 

Sermon   Preached   June   6,    1915,   in   Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 


Into  the  beauty  of  another  day,  the  wealth  of  another 
week,  we  come.  Father.  Out  of  the  fatigue,  the  distrac- 
tions, the  perplexities  and  the  complications  of  life  we 
come  into  the  calm  of  worship,  into  the  peace  of  this  hour 
dedicated  to  thought.  Lift  us.  Father,  above  the  things 
that  pass  to  the  heights  where  are  the  things  that  remain, 
where  thy  truth  and  love  and  law  abide  for  which  thy 
children  ever  seek.  Help  us,  Father,  to  find  the  things 
that  endure.  Above  all  we  would  be  guided  by  the  death- 
less spirit  of  him  "who  went  about  doing  good" — his 
kindly  heart,  his  independent  will,  his  seeking  mind,  and 
his  open  hand. 

These,  Father,  may  we  seek  and,  finding  them,  find 
Thee  and  the  strength  and  renewal  that  mark  the  triumphs 
of  thy  chosen  ones.  Amen. 


My  opening  sermon  for  this  year's  work  was  on  "The 
Rediscovery  of  Jesus."  It  was  an  introduction  to  such 
intensive  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  class  room, 
in  Sunday  School  and  in  this  pulpit  as  these  distracted 
times  might  permit.  To  me,  at  least,  it  has  been  a  long, 
perhaps  exhausting,  but  very  interesting  quest.  I  come 
to  you  now  with  the  last  word  in  this  study  which 
has  engaged  our  attention  for  twenty  Sundays  as  I 
count  them.  Thirteen  times  I  held  up  before  your 
eyes  as  best  I  could  the  men  of  the  New  Testament 
as  I  see  them.  Twice  we  staid  for  a  Sunday  with  the 
women  of  the  New  Testament,  and  now  I  come  with 
the  fourth  and  last  study  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  the 
Carpenter's  Son,  and  the  Master  of  Men.  I  want  to 
discover  for  myself  and  for  you  the  Jesus  who  abides 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  live  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  claim  his  name. 

In  my  opening  sermon  I  tried  to  tell  you  how  The 
Christ  is  being  re-discovered  by  the  sociologist.  As  the 
theologians  find  their  interest  waning  or  confused  and 
their  contentions  landing  us  on  controversial  grovmd, 
the  social  workers,  students  of  the  economic  conditions 
of  society,  turn  with  increased  confidence  to  the  Man 
of  the  New  Testament.  I  referred  to  the  work  of 
Hauptmann,  Bouck  White  and  others.  I  come  to  you 
today  fresh  from  the  reading  of  a  little  book  recently 
written  by  the  well  known  and  trusted  writer,  George 
Kibbe  Turner.  He  calls  his  book,  "The  Last  Chris- 
tian." 

This  is  a  book  written  with  astounding  frankness, 
a  book  that  must  command  the  interest  of  literary 
men,  for  Mr.  Turner  has  boldly  invaded  the  territory 
that  is  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  domain  of  theolog- 
ians. In  this  book,  thrown  into  story  form,  is  por- 
trayed the  slow  decadence,  disintegration  and  final 
death  of  the  typical  "Big  White  Church"  in  a  New 
England  village.  "The  last  Christian,"  in  the  book,  is 
the  faithful,  devoted,  scholarly,  stalwart  pastor  of  this 
church,  who  kept  true  to  his  ordination  vows  as  he  un- 
derstood them  through  thirty  years  of  ministry.  He 
held  firmly  to  the  "foundations  of   the  Christian 


Church"  as  written  down  in  his  creed.  But  in  spite' 
of  his  loyalty  he  saw  the  church  disintegrating  under 
his  hand.  Young  men  were  going  of¥  to  college  never 
again  to  return  to  the  fellowship.  Women,  whose 
hearts  were  breaking  from  the  sorrows  of  life,  found 
no  comfort  in  the  grim  fidelity  of  the  noble  pastor 
whom  they  honored  but  could  not  follow.  They  turned 
aside  to  find  consolation  and  a  little  comfort  in  Chris- 
tian Science,  or  some  other  modern  substitute  for  the 
old-time  religion. 

At  last  the  church  so  weakened  that  not  even  a  coat 
of  paint,  which  changed  the  old  historical  white  church 
into  a  gloomy  brown,  or  a  season  of  revival  under  one 
of  the  Billy  Sunday  type,  could  .save  it.  The  old  pas- 
tor lived  long  enough  to  see  the  dear  old  building  sold 
for  an  Odd  Fellows  Hall  and  the  remnant  of  the  old 
church  united  with  a  nejghboring  church  whose  pastor 
greatly  tried  the  old  minister  because  of  his  proclivity 
to  quote  Browning. 

This  is  the  "Last  Christian"  of  the  old  type  and 
the  author,  this  man  of  the  magazines,  has  ventured 
to  enter  into  the  realm  of  the  heretofore  supposedly 
peculiar  province  of  the  preacher,  to  expose  what  he 
calls  the  "unquestioned  fact  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  creeds,"  the  inadequacy  of  Christianity  as  repre- 
sented by  the  traditional  church,  or  churches  if  vou 
like. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  claims  of 
the  secretaries  and  the  mission  boards,  notwithstand- 
ing the  annual  arrays  of  statistical  "facts,"  Mr.  Tur- 
ner in  this  book  is  dealing  with  the  situation  as  it  is. 
Is  this,  then,  the  fate  of  Christianity?  After  two 
thousand  years,  is  this  the  end  of  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth? 

Christianity,  as  interpreted  by  these  words,  conven- 
tionally used,  "total  depravity,"  "salvation,"  "damna- 
tion," "redemption,"  "special  revelation,"  "infallible 
Bible,"  "Trinity,"  "redeeming  Son  of  God,"  the  "blood 
of  the  Lamb,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  orthodox  'lingo, 
is  not  sustained  by  the  thinking  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, is  not  being  reinforced  by  the  academic  world. 
These  dogmas  do  not  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  earth's 
noblest  and  bravest  of  today.  For  many  people  the 
Christ  of  the  creeds  has  gone,  or  I's  going.  The  church, 
with  its  claim  of  divine  partiality,  an  institution  di- 
vinely established  on  earth,  of  whatever  name  or  label, 
is  also  passing  out  of  the  life  of  today.  There  is  to- 
day a  vanishing  Christ.  There  is  today  a  dying  church. 
Jesus,  the  miraculous  savior  of  men,  is  losing  his  po- 
tency. 

What  have  we  left?  Is  there  a  Jesus,  the  helper  of 
man  who  is  to  abide?  I  believe  and  I  have  tried  to 
help  you  to  understand  my  belief  through  this  hard 
year's  work,  that  there  is  a  Jesus  that  still  abides  in- 
creasingly in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  message 
and  mission  are  yet  to  come  to  their  full  power  and 
supreme  efficiency.  But  this  Jesus,  whatever  else  he  is, 
is  not  a  substitute  for  intellectual  integrity.  He  does 
not  give  a  furlough  to  the  intellects  of  men  and  women. 
He  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  responsibility  of  think- 
ing, or  whatever  the  achievements  of  the  intellect  may 
be.  Whatever  the  accumulations  of  knowledge  may 
be,  they  come  to  stay,  and  the  Christ  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  these  must  get  out  of  the  way, — Christ  as  an 
annoyance  to  the  thinker  is  passing.  Neither  does  he 
come  as  a  substitute  for  man's  spiritual  integrity.  The 
Christ  that  is  an  excuse  or  apology  for  duties  ignored 
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or  for  responsibility  unassumed,  either  of  wealth, 
heart  or  brain,  will  have  to  go.  This  is  the  verdict 
of  science,  sustained  by  the  accumulated  testimony 
of  the  wise.  Again,  the  Jesus  that  was  "peculiar," 
"exceptional,"  a  unique  teacher,  unlike  and  unrelated 
to  all  other  teachers,  will  have  to  go,  because  the  re- 
ligion founded  in  his  name  has  failed  to  make  good  its 
claim  to  exclusive  possession  of  truth  or  a  monopoly 
of  virtues.  Christianity  has  no  patent  right,  even  to 
the  "Golden  Rule,"  no  exclusive  claim  to  the  lofty 
idealism  of  the  Sermon  on  the  IMount.  Says  Max 
Mueller,  one  of  wisest  and  most  comprehensive  stu- 
dents of  religion : 

If  there  is  any  religion  that  does  not  teach  one  to  be 
good,  not  bad,  to  be  honest,  not  deceitful,  I  do  not  know  it. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  twice-told  tale  that  there 
is  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  no  teaching  how- 
ever lofty,  that  the  intelligent  student  can  not  match 
it  in  other  Bibles  and  find  it  in  the  teachings  of  other 
blessed  teachers.  So  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  any  unique 
teaching,  not  even  by  virtue  of  any  unique  doing,  that 
jcsus  abides  today. 

The  creeds  have  long  since  taken  shelter  behind  the 
bulwarks  of  New  Testament  miracle  and  have  fallen 
back  upon  these  as  the  final  witness  to  a  revealed  re- 
ligion. But  we  know  that  if  the  credentials  of  relig- 
ious teachers  are  dependent  upon  miracle  many  other 
teachers  can  out  do  the  Nazerene  in  alleged  wonder- 
working. The  New  Testament  miracles  are  meager, 
commonplace  and  inadequate  compared  to  the  mighty 
wonders  that  burden  the  literature  of  the  farthest 
East,  or  even,  of  medieval  Europe.  The  post-biblical 
miracles,  the  miracles  of  the  early  centuries  and  mid- 
dle ages  render  those  of  the  New  Testament  tame  and 
commonplace.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  belief  in 
miracles  is  weakening.  They  do  not  hold  in  the  mind 
of  the  wisest  students  of  religious  history. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament that  does  abide.  What  is  it?  It  lies  not  in  his 
wonder-working,  not  in  his  "works,"  not  in  the  doc- 
trines he  taught,  not  in  the  teaching  that  you  can  cata- 
logue. And  yet,  when  we  listen  to  snatches  of  the 
record  read  without  comment  we  are  led  into  the  pres- 
ence of  an  unexhausted  potency.  We  are  touched 
with  a  sense  of  a  powerful  personality.  "Jesus  wept," 
"He  looked  on  Peter,"  "suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me."  There  is  a  "widow's  two  mites  which 
make  a  farthing"  placed  in  the  contribution  box. 
Here  is  a  greater  giver  than  that  wealthy  man  who 
has  put  in  his  gold.  "He  looked  upon  the'  rich  young 
man  and  loved  him."  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee," 
poor  woman  !  "Go  and  sin  no  more."  "He  went  about 
doing  good."  "Why  callest  thou  me  good?  There  is 
none  good  but  the  Father."  "Foxes  have  holes,  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  son  of  man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head."  "Behold  the  man !"  said 
Pilate  in  the  trial  hour.  Ponder  these  quotations, 
picked  up  hit  or  miss  out  of  the  record,  and  what  do 
we  have? 

Something  which  has  burned  its  way  through  the 
Christianity  of  nineteen  centuries ;  we  have  that  which 
has  humiliated  and  abashed  military  conquerors,  cap- 
italists and  captains  of  labor  in  all  generations;  that 
which  has  touched  with  comfort,  power  and  consola- 
tion, the  bruised  and  the  broken,  the  homeless  and  the 
discouraged ;  that  which  has  burst  the  bonds  of  big- 
otry; that  which  has  climbed  over  the  highest  fence 


that  ecclesiasticism  ever  did  or  could  build;  thai 
which  has  broken  the  power  of  ecclesiastic  forms  and 
ceremonies ;  that  which  has  made  popes  and  cardinal'; 
and  bishops  and  elders  and  deacons  look  small  and 
mean  and  unnecessary  except  as  they  moved  along  the 
heavenly  lines  indicated  by  the  citations  we  have  iust 
read. 

This  Jesus  who  abides  is  a  great,  contagious  per- 
vasive, loving  human  heart.  The  Jesus  who  abides  i^ 
a  brave,  independent,  peasant  thinker.  The  Jesus  who 
abides  is  a  "reformer,"  "a  social  uplifter,"  "a  humani- 
tarian leader."  I  do  not  like  to  use  these  words  The\ 
are  too  small  for  the  thing  they  represent,  but  if  we 
persist  in  using  them,  who  more  deserves  these  high 
terms?  Way  up  there  beyond  our  Toynbees  or  Jane 
Addamses,  beyond  our  reformers,  our  John  Brights 
our  poets  and  prophets  of  the  common  people,^our 
Walt  Whitmans  and  the  rest  of  them,  we  must  write 
the  name  of  the  Carpenter's  Son.  He  anticipated  their 
independence  and  went  farther  than  they  in  his  cour- 
age in  laying  hold  of  the  hopeless  and  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate.  Jesus  was  and  is  the  Master 
of  Men  because  he  represented  in  himself  a  masterful 
leadership. 

Approach  the  story  on  these  lines,  survey  the  ground 
from  this  standpoint,  and  how  poor  and  insignificant 
and  uninteresting  are  the  theological  refinements  about 
the  Trinity"  and  the  "Savior"  and  all  that. 

Draw  if  thou  canst  the  mystic  line 
Severing  rightly  his  from  thine. 
Which  is  human,  which  divine. 

"I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  he  said,  and  in  the  ten- 
derness of  that  prayer  he  asked  that,  "They  all  may 
be  one  with  Thee  even  as  I  am  one  with  Thee." 

All  this  is  true  of  the  Jesus  who  abides  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  He  was  the  lover  of  man,  the  helper  of  man, 
the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  friend  of  the  wealthy! 
for  he  looked  on  the  man  with  great  possessions  and 
loved  him,  not  on  account  of  his  possessions,  but  on 
account  of  his  humanity. 

One  last  assurance  comes.  I  dare  claim  Jesus  as 
the  first  and  greatest  cosmopolitan,  the  first  and  great- 
est universalist,  not  your  theological  universalist  who 
expects  to  be  all  right  and  enjoy  every  body  up 
yonder  no  matter  what  he  may  have  done  here,  but 
the  universalist  of  the  inclusive  heart  and  the  inclusive 
sympathy.  He  was  the  man  whose  gospel  touched  the 
Samaritan  and  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Paul  the  mighty 
movement  we  call  Christianity,  whose  latest  and  per- 
haps most  unique,  if  not  only  unique  characteristic  is 
that  it  has  over-reached  all  the  other  religions  of  the 
world  in  its  inclusiveness. 

Pile  up  your  accusations  against  formal  Christianity 
as  high  as  you  please,  render  scholastic  the  charges  of 
Mr.  Turner,  in  the  book  above  mentioned,  and  the  ' 
fact  still  remains,  that  Christianity^  even  in  its  priestly 
and  most  technical  form,  has  been  the  greatest  demo- 
cratic achievement  of  the  race.  The  democracy  of 
Rome  out-reaches  the  highest  claim  of  any  democratic 
government  in  history,  not  so  much  by  what  it  teaches 
as  by  what  it  is.  The  greatest  language  college  in 
the  world  is  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome, 
where  I  do  not  know  how  many  languages  are  taught 
for  missionary  purposes,  not  as  studies  in  philology 
but  in  missionary  efficiency.  Men  go  there  that  they 
may  learn  to  carry  the  message  to  the  farthest  islands 
of  the  seas,  the  message  of  love  and  salvation  as  they 
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understand  it,  in  tlie  language  of  those  islands.  What 
I  tremendously  significant  fact ! 

Now  we  begin  to  see  why  John  Fiske  said  that  all 
lis  work  in  the  study  of  evolution, — the  ponderous 
wo-volume  work  on  cosmic  philosophy,  all  his  work 
o  American  history,  including  that  valiant  shelf  of 
)Ooks  detailing  Puritanism  and  the  various  phases  of 
)re-evolutionary  days  with  the  series  interpreting  the 
;ra  of  American  history  during  our  own  rebellion, — 
vas  all  practice  work.  He  was  training  himself 
or  the  great  magnum  opus  which  he  hoped  to  give  to 
he  world, — a  study  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  Christianity.  John  Fiske  died  with  his 
vork  undone.  We  may  wait  long  before  we  find  a 
nan  so  gifted  by  nature,  so  prepared  by  study  and  so 
lisciplined  by  practice  as  he  to  write  the  story  of  the 
vlazarene.  When  that  man  comes  he  will  lift  the  per- 
onality  of  Jesus  out  of  the  grasp  of  popes  and  bish- 
ips.  When  that  time  comes  he  will  show  how  petty 
nd  small  and  impious  are  the  claims  of  boastful  "Ec- 
lesiastical  History."  There  is  no  ecclesiastical  history, 
"here  is  history,  and  when  the  history  is  written,  then 
he  great  spiritual  lights  of  the  world,  the  great  re- 
igious  movements  of  the  world,  will  take  their  places 
Inhere  they  belong,  in  the  forefront  of  the  moving 
olumn.  The  combinations  of  war,  the  demoralizing 
imitations  that  magnify  the  lines  marked  with  human 
ilood  will  be  retired  into  the  background.  That  his- 
ory  will  never  be  written  except  by  'one  liberated  as 
ohn.  Fiske  was,  one  whose  faith  has  outgrown  the 
Big  White  Church"  of  the  New  England  village,  one 
/ho  is  prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  dear 
Id  pastor  who  went  down,  disappointed  and  dismayed 
ecause  he  saw  the  ruin  of  all  he  thought  was  sacred, 
ohn  Fiske  would  understand  that  pastor.  He  could 
ee  beyond  him  and  make  great  and  commanding  and 
biding  the  message,  with  more  of  the  keenness  and 
isight  which  is  displayed  by  John  Kibbe  Turner. 

Let  me  try  once  more  to  place  the  emphasis  upon 
diat  is  coming  to  be  seen  as  the  crowning  triumph 
f  Jesus,  his  superlative  message,  his  unchallenged 
^adership.  Born  under  adverse  circumstances,  escap- 
ig  from  the  intensity  and  narrowness  of  the  stream 
lat  produced  him,  realizing  the  turbulence  of  the  life 
bout  him,  he  broke  through  nationalism,  partisari- 
hip,  priestliness,  and  declared  for  him  who  befriended 
le  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves  though  he  was 

Samaritan.    Jesus  was  a  cosmopolitan. 

Last  Thursday  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  Thaddeus 
Itevens  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  that  perhaps  carries 

0  personal  connotation  to  any  in  this  audience,  save 
D  those  whose  hair  is  white.  He  lies  in  a  little  obscure 
raveyard  out  in  the  woods  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  On 
le  modest  granite  block  was  engraved  an  inscrip- 
ion  of  his  own  composition.  It  was  raining,  and  I 
ould  not  impose  on  the  patience  of  my  host  to  wait 
3ng  enough  for  me  to  copy  it,  but  the  inscription 
eads  something  like  this  : 

I  have  asked  to  be  buried  in  this  sequestered  spot,  not  be- 
luse  J  shun  the  public  but  because  I  find  there  are  charter 
revisions  in  other  cemeteries  forbidding  the  burial  of  those 
f  the  African  race,  and  so  I  wish  to  testify  in  my  death  as 

1  my  life  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  races. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  was  an  inspiration  to  my  elder 
rothers  more. than  to  me.  He  stood  in  the  forefront 
f  the  anti-slavery  fight  in  Washington  for  many  a 
ear  as  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
his  day  he  testifies  in  that  inscription  that  he  wished 


to  be  counted  in  with  the  great  seers  of  the  race  who 
recognized  that  color  is  but  skin  deep  and  that  race 
distinctions  are  superficial.  I  do  not  need  to  analyze 
the  character  of  "Thad  Stevens."  He  had  many  de- 
fects, but  in  his  death  he  lined  himself  up  with  the 
■Man  of  Nazareth. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  fashionable  cemetery  of 
Lancaster,  where  there  were  towering  monuments, 
bronzes  and  marbles  galore.  There  I  stood  by  the 
grave  of  James  Buchanan,  whose  simple  tomb  stated 
that  he  was  the  "Fifteenth  President  of  the  United 
States."  The  stone  was  respectable,  severe,  naked. 
Across  the  aisle, — it  was  still  raining, — I  found  my- 
self in  danger  of  stepping  upon  the  grave  of  one  "ser- 
geant," as  the  little  slab  said,  the  sergeant  of  some 
company.  Over  that  sergeant's  grave  waved  the  flag 
of  his  country,  flowers  still  unfaded  were  lying  on  it. 
On  the  ex-President's  grave  there  was  no  flag,  no 
flowers,  no  shrubbery,  nothing  to  ameliorate  the  awful 
severity  of  dignified  oblivion.  Here  was  a  man  who 
did  something  that  the  nation  honors,  a  man  good, 
clean,  high-minded,  but  who,  through  his  lack  of  illu- 
mination and  executive  consecration,  permitted  an 
awful  wrong  to  be  done  the  nation. 

Last  Friday  I  was  at  Longwood,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  again  the  name  Longwood  may  mean  but  little 
to  most  of  you.  I  was  there  twenty-three  years  ago. 
lA  gray-haired  woman  was  present  who  remembered 
the  sermon  I  had  preached  and  wanted  to  hear  it  again. 
Another  woman  brought  her  little  child  along  hoping 
I  would  preach  the  same  sermon,  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  that  sermon  had  taken  the  direct  path  to 
oblivion  long  ago  by  way  of  the  printing  press.  The 
sermon  died  from  two  causes,  one  from  being  preached 
and  the  other  from  being  published,  death  being 
equally  sure  in  both  cases. 

Sixty-two  years  ago  this  very  June  the  first  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  little  Longwood  Quaker  meeting 
house  of  the  brightest  and  best  men  and  women  who 
could  be  found  to  bear  their  testimony  to  freedom. 
And  every  year  since  in  that  little  wooden  meeting, 
house  has  been  held  an  annual  meeting  at  which  they 
still  muster  those  most  heroic  and  most  devoted  in  the 
reforms  of  the  day,  woman  suffrage,  temperance,  the 
cause  of  the  toiler  and  of  the  black  and  the  red  man, 
the  cause  of  peace  and  all  the  rest.  Out  in  the  little 
graveyard  are  the  tombs  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Oliver 
Johnson  and  many  more,  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
anti-slavery  Israel,  in  their  death  testifying  at  least 
once  a  year  to  the  gospel  of  brotherhood  in  its  largest 
and  broadest  interpretation.  The  friends  who  gather 
there  call  themselves  the  "Progressive  Friends,"  and 
they  are  the  only  religious  society  in  existence  under 
that  name. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  labels,  particularly 
religious  ones,  misrepresent  more  than  they  represent, 
and  prove  libels  rather  than  labels,  but  if  I  were  to 
choose  a  label  by  which  I  might  be  remembered  I 
would  wish  to  be  called  a  Progressive  Friend,  a  pro- 
gressive friend  of  human  souls,  one  who  finds  in  that 
friendship  and  its  progressive  qualities  the  best  atti- 
tude of  worship  that  I  am  able  to  realize,  the  most 
efifective  point  of  view  to  study  the  life  reached  by 
man.  Here  is  the  most  adequate  foundation  of  the 
building  of  that  church  which  is  slow  in  coming  and 
can  be  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  faith,  but  a  church 
that  is  to  come  and  is  coming,  that  will  outreach  the 
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farthest  limits  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  and  go 
deeper  than  any  of  the  rock-ribbed  dogmas  of  the 
creeds  or  the  furbelows  of  forms  and  ceremonies. 

This,  then,  is  the  Christ  that  still  abides  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  Though  the  "Big  White  Church"  of  the  New 
England  village  has  been  sold  for  an  Odd  Fellows 
Hall,  there  is  something  typified  in  the  old  building, 
which  has  power  to  redeem,  glorify  and  translate  the 
Odd  Fellows  Lodge  into  a  home  of  human  brother- 
hood, a  shrine  for  consecrated  wills  and  a  platform 
for  free  minds,  such  as  will  conserve  the  church  that 
is  to  come.  A  church  built  upon  the  Jesus  that  abides 
in  the  hearts  of  men  to  bless  and  unite  the  children 
of  men. 

I  close  by  reading  the  hymn  by  Mrs.  Ednah  D. 
Cheney,  which  the  Friends  sang  at  the  close  of  their 
meeting  at  Longwood  : 

Today  in  full  accord  we  meet. 

With  loving  hearts  and  free; 
In  equal  fellowship  we  greet, 

In  loving  charity. 

Come  hither,  all,  the  great,  the  least, 

The  Heathen,  Buddhist,  Jew; 
Come  Christian,  Moslem,  Layman,  Priest ! 

There's  room  enough  for  you. 

Leave  out  no  hope :   "Who  enter  here. 

Leave  only  doubt  and  hate, 
Leave  scornful  laugh  and  bigot's  fear," 

We  write  upon  our  gate. 

Come  one,  come  all,  who  come  in  love! 

Our  church  is  wide  and  free. 
Free  as  God's  glorious  heaven  above, 

Wide  as  humanity. 


We  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  the  open  heart,  the  open 
mind,  the  open  hand.  Make  us  worthy  the  holy  inheri- 
tance that  has  come  to  us  through  thy  chosen  ones  of  all 
ages  and  nations  and  name.  Amen. 


A  Non-Militant  Lesson  from  the  Front 


A  reader  of  Unity  writes : 

One  of  my  nephews  who  came  from  Australia  with 
the  first  company  of  volunteers  was  killed  March  1st. 
There  are  three  others  in  France,  one  in  the  ambulance 
service,  one  in  the  Irish  Cavalry  and  one  in  the  Infantry. 

The  enclosed  letter  brings  the  horrors  of  war  home 
to  me.  I  do  not  sleep  nights  haunted  by  the  thought  of 
the  poor  boys  lymg  wounded,  many  of  them  dying  alone 
on  the  field. 

If  out  of  all  this  comes  world-wide  democracy  it  will 
have  been  bought  at  a  terrible  price.  Somehow,  these 
three  men,  mortally  wounded,  enemies  so  called,  strike  a 
note  of  brotherhood  which  goes  straight  to  the  heart. 

And  this  is  the  story  told  by  Hapgood  Moore  and 

clipped  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  August  8 : 

A  LETTER  FROM   THE  FRONT. 

It  was  one  of  the  aftermaths  of  Verdun.  In  an  eddy 
of  the  battle  and  in  the  shelter  of  a  crater  three  wounded  men 
found  themselves  jumbled  together.  One  was  a  French  ma- 
rine, one  a  Scotch  officer,  and  one  a  private  in  the  Uhlans. 

The  Frenchman  was  the  last  to  come  to  himself.  He  saw 
the  other  two  bending  over  him  rendering  first  aid.  The  Brit- 
isher was  pouring  water  down  his  throat  and  the  German 
vvas  trying  to  staunch  his  wound  with  an  antiseptic  prepara- 
tion served  out  to  him  by  his  medical  corps. 

The  Highlander  had  a  shattered  leg  and  the  German  had 
several  pieces  of  shrapnel  buried  in  his  side.  In  spite  of  their 
sufferings   both   were   trying  to  help   another.    When  the 


Frenchman  had  come  to  full  consciousness  the  German  looked 
over  his  kit,  took  out  a  package,  read  the  directions,  gave  the 
other  two  a  morphia  injection  and  took  one  himself. 

After  this,  all  feeling  wonderfully  at  ease,  they  began  to 
talk  for  they  could  all  speak  English.  They  reviewed  the  day 
Each  briefly  gave  his  own  military  history. 

"How  old  are  you,  comrade?"  the  Uhlan  asked  the 
Scotchman. 

"Twenty-nine.  And  you?" 

"Twenty-five.    And  you?"  to  the  other. 

The  Frenchman  acknowledged  twenty-three.  He  asked  if 
the  others  were  married.  They  had  all  been.  But  the  marine 
had  no  wife.  He  had  a  sister.  Then  they  passed  a  smoke 
about,  and  one  of  them  said :  "Why  did  we  ever  fight  one  an- 
other?" Nobody  had  any  answer,  so  they  all  fell  silent. 

The  Frenchman  found  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil  and 
started  a  letter  about  the  three..  The  German  took  out  a  small 
prayer  book  and,  by  the  failing  light,  tried  to  read  a  service 
A°u  wounded  in  battle.   The  Highlander  fell  asleep 

Above  was  the  constant  roar  of  guns,  but  whenever  silence 
fell  they  could  hear  the  blackbirds  singing  in  the  blood-spat- 
tered corn. 

The  Frenchman  looked  over  toward  the  Scotchman.  In 
spite  of  his  mud-stained  uniform  and  gory  face,  he  looked 
the  picture  of  freedom.  His  stern  face  relaxed  as  he  slum- 
bered. 

The  insects  troubled  him,  and  as  he  stirred  uneasily  the 
marine  beckoned  to  the  Uhlan  who  lay  nearer  and  he,  with 
some  difficulty  and  pain,  reached  over,  washed  away  some 
of  the  blood  with  a  rag  dipped  in  a  puddle,  and  then  he  patted 
him  on  the  cheek. 

The  Highlander  smiled.'  "Is  it  you,  mother?"  he  whis- 
pered. 

The  Red  Cross  brought  in  the  three  bodies  the  next 
morning.  They  found  this  story  in  the  Frenchman's  unfin- 
ished letter. 


A  Call  to  Young  Men 


Your  first  duty  in  life  is  toward  your  afterself.  So 
live  that  your  afterself — the  man  you  ought  to  be— 
may  in  his  time  be  possible  and  actual. 

Far  away  in  the  years  he  is  waiting  his  turn.  His 
body,  his  brain,  his  soul,  are  in  your  boyish  hands. 
He  cannot  help  himself. 

What  will  you  leave  for  him? 

.Will  it  be  a  brain  unspoiled  by  lust  or  dissipation ; 
a  mind  trained  to  think  and  act;  a  nervous  system 
true  as  a  dial  in  its  response  to  the  truth  about  you? 
Will  you.  Boy,  let  him  come  as  a  man  among  men 
in  his  time? 

Or  will  you  throw  away  his  inheritance  before  he 
has  had  the  chance  to  touch  it?  Will  you  turn  over 
to  him  a  brain  distorted,  a  mind  diseased ;  a  will  un- 
trained to  action;  a  spinal  cord  grown  through  and 
through  with  ihe  devil  grass  we  call  wild  oats? 

Will  you  let  him  come,  taking  your  place,  gaining 
through  your  experience,  happy  in  your  friendships,, 
hallowed  through  your  joys,  building  on  them  his 
own  ? 

Or  will  you  fling  it  all  away,  decreeing,  wanton- 
like, that  the  man  you  might  have  been  shall  never  be? 

This  is  your  problem  in  life — the  problem  vastly 
more  important  to  you  than  any  or  all  others.  How 
will  you  meet  it,  as  a  man  or  as  a  fool?  It  is  your 
problem  today  and  every  day,  and  the  hour  of  your 
decision  is  the  crisis  in  your  destiny ! 

David  Starr  Jordan. 
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XXX. 

Prophets  of  Universal  Religion 
III. 

James  Martineau  1805-1900 

"Do  the  right,  and  your  ideal  of  it  grows  and  per- 
fects itself." 


Probably  the  most  interesting  autograph  album  in 
English  is  the  one  that  was  presented  to  James  Mar- 
tineau on  his  eighty-third  birthday.  It  contained  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  signatures  which  repre- 
sented the  academic  and  ethical  leadership  of  two 
:ontinents  and  in  binding  and  illumination  repre- 
sented the  highest  art  to  be  found  in  England.  The 
iddress  was  handed  to  various  groups  of  eminent 
people  for  criticism  and  received  its  final  revision  at 
:he  hands  of  Professor  Jowett,  the  "grand  old  man" 
Df  Oxford. 

The  first  signature  was  that  of  Tennyson ;  the  next  was 
:hat  of  Robert  Browning,  followed  by  the  names  of  Benja- 
Tiin  Jowett,  G.  G.  Bradley,  Dr.  E.  Zeller  of  Berlin,  F.  Max 
Muller,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Edwin  Arnold,  E.  Renan,  Otto  Pfleid- 
;rer ;  a  long  list  of  professors  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh, 
jlasgow,  Aberdeen,  Oxford;  of  the  Universities  of  Jena,  Ber- 
in,  Croningen,  Amsterdam,  Leiden ;  of  Harvard  University, 
;he  Andover  Theological  School — its  entire  board  of  instruc- 
:ion,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  of  members  of  Parliament 
n  long  array;  of  distinguished  Americans — James  Russell 
Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Frederic  H.  Hedge;  Phillips 
Brooks,  Philip  Schaff ;  a  great  number  of  clergymen  of  Eng- 
and,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  America, — the  leaders  of  all 
schools  of  Protestant  Christian  thought.  Party  distinctions 
ivere  lost  to  view  in  the  common  recognition  of  a  common 
Denefactor.  As  one  scans  the  list  of  names  and  marks  the 
nany  that  are  the  lustre  of  our  age,  leaders  in  letters,  science, 
Ailosophy,  theology  and  public  service,  he  is  likely  to  query 
whether  a  nobler  tribute  could  have  been  offered. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  address  itself  will  indi- 
;ate  Martineau's  place  in  our  course  of  study.  It 
■eads : 

We  thank  you  for  the  help  which  you  have  given  to  those 
who  seek  to  combine  the  love  of  truth  with  the  Christian 
ife;  we  recognize  the  great  services  which  you  have  ren- 
lered  to  the  study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  and  we 
:ongratulate  you  on  having  completed  recently  two  great  and 
mportant  works,  at  an  age  when  most  men,  if  their  days 
ire  prolonged,  find  it  necessary  to  rest  from  their  labours. 

You  have  taught  your  generation  that,  both  in  politics 
ind  religion,  there  are  truths  above  party,  independent  of 
;ontemporary  opinion,  and  that  which  cannot  be  overthrown, 
for  their  foundations  are  in  the  heart  of  man ;  you  have 
ihewn  that  there  may  be  an  inward  unity  transcending  the 
livisions  of  the  Christian  World,  and  that  the  charity  and 
iympathy  of  Christians  are  not  to  be  limited  to  those  who 
iear  the  name  of  Christ ;  you  have  sought  to  harmonize  the 
aws  of  the  spiritual  with  those  of  the  natural  world,  and  to 
jive  to  each  their  due  place  in  human  life;  you  have  preached 
1  Christianity  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the  letter,  which  is 


inseparable  from  morality;  you  have  spoken  to  us  of  a  hope 
beyond  the  world;  you  have  given  rest  to  the  minds  of  many. 

The  story  of  James  Martineau  is  briefly  and  easily 
told  because  it  is  that  of  the  life  of  a  scholar.  It 
was  spent  in  the  study,  above  controversy,  above  dis- 
pute, although  he  led  many  a  forlorn  hope  for  the 
time  being.  Martineau  is  a  Huguenot  name,  four  or 
five  generations  back  a  Dr.  Martineau  having  been 
driven  from  France  by  the  Huguenot  persecution. 
He  was  a  physician,  a  profession  popular  in  that  fam- 
ily, the  medical  profession  of  England  for  three  or 
four  more  generations  being  honored  by  the  name  of 
Martineau.  The  father  of  James,  Thomas  Marti- 
neau, was  however  a  successful  manufacturer  of  bom- 
bazine in  Norwich.  James  was  the  last  of  seven 
remarkable  children,  his  sister  Harriet,  three  years 
his  senior,  enjoyittg  even  a  wider  reputation  than  he 
did,  clearly  one  of  the  leading  women  in  English 
literature,  traveled  in  America,  and  took  a  hand  in 
the  anti-slavery,  suffrage  and  temperance  agitations 
which  were  disturbing  people  in  the  50's. 

The  first  enthusiasm  of  James  was,  like  that  of 
Immaneul  Kant,  for  mathematics.  His  father  thought 
he  was  just  the^  kind  of  timber  out  of  which  to  make 
an  engineer  and  he  started  out  with  that  intention. 
The  family  was  Unitarian,  following  in  the  wake  of 
Joseph  Priestley,  and  Harriet  was  sent  to  a  school 
taught  by  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  another  big  name  in 
English  history  associated  with  science,  religion  and 
literature.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  pastor  of  a  little  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Bristol,  and  like  so  many  Unitarian 
ministers  in  England  and  Wales,  was  a  preacher  for 
the  love  of  it  and  a  teacher  for  the  bread  and  butter 
of  it.  Harriet  was  so  enthusiastic  over  the  great 
teacher  that  James  also  went  to  school  to  him,  not. 
however,  relinquishing  his  career  as  an  engineer,  and 
a  year  or  two  were  spent  in  the  shops.  But  he  had 
caught  glimpses  of  something  higher  intellectually  and 
decided  he  wanted  to  be  a  preacher,  to  the  delight  of 
his  mother  but  to  the  distress  of  his  father,  who 
feared  that  he  was  giving  up  a  brilliant  career  for  a 
meager  living. 

The  theological  schools  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
not  being  open  to  Unitarians,  he  entered  Manchester 
New  College,  where  a  professor  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  he  never  knew  who  was  to  give  the  les- 
son, the  professor  in  the  chair  or  James  in  the  class. 
James  asked  so  many  intelligent  questions  as  to  create 
real  interest.  On  graduating  he  spent  two  years  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  but  he  still  wished  to 
preach  and  accepted  a  call  as  assistant  in  a  little  Uni- 
tarian Church,  nominally  Presbyterian,  in  Ditblin. 

While  working  in  the  machine  shops  he  had  boarded 
in  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Higginson,  an  Uni- 
tarian minister,  who  besides  books  possessed  a  charm- 
inq-  daughter,  Helen.  The  lad  and  lass  became  inter- 
ested in  one  another  and  as  soon  as  Martineau  was 
ordained  they  married. 

In  Dublin  Martineau's  first  test  came.  Death 
claimed  the  senior  pastor  and  he  was  called  to  take 
full  charge.  At  that  time  the  Presbyterian  Church 
received  a  "royal  bounty"  which  had  been  established 
by  King  James,  who  hoped  thereby  to  encourage 
Protestantism.  Presbyterianism  tneans  in  Scotland 
and  America  a  pretty  stiflf  orthodoxy,  but  in  those 
days  in  Ireland,  Wales  and  Englahd  it  meant  simpiv 
a  form  of  Congregationalism  or  church  government. 
This  bounty  was  to  go  to  any  non-Catholic  Church. 
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Martineau  decided  that  this  was  not  fair  to  the  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland,  who  were  taxed  for  a  fund  that  was 
appropriated  for  sustaining  a  form  of  religion  in 
which  they  did  not  believe.  Very  kindly  and  nobly 
he  informed  his  trustees  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
$100  subsidy.  The  younger  men  were  willing  to 
forego  the  money  but  the  conservative  deacons  cast 
their  votes  against  Martineau. 

The  situation  of  the  yovmg  couple  was  rather  pa- 
thetic. Friends  had  advanced  money  to  build  a  house 
large  enough  for  a  school,  so  that  they  were  in  debt. 
Then  came  a  call  to  Liverpool,  where  Martineau 
stayed  twenty-five  years,  preaching  there  on  Sunday, 
going  to  Manchester  on  Tuesday,  lecturing  in  the  New 
Manchester  College,  his  alma  mater,  and  returning  on 
Friday,  writing  his  sermon  on  Saturday.  k 

At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-five  years  the  col- 
lege was  moved  to  London,  too  far  to  be  visited 
weekly,  and  Martineau  was  asked  to  take  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college  and  live  in  London.  A  little 
Unitarian  Church  on  Portland  Street  saw  its  oppor- 
tunity and  there  Martineau  preached  for  sixteen  years. 
At  eighty  years  he  resigned  his  pulpit  and  kept  on 
with  the  presidency  and  wrote  books  qntil  over  ninety. 

An  interesting  item  in  his  life  is  that  which  tells 
how  for  once  a  radical  man  was  not  only  tolerated 
but  sufficiently  appreciated  so  that  he  was  lifted  above 
the  •  fret  and  anxiety  of  bread  and  butter.  He  won 
his  great  tribute  already  spoken  of  when  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  but  at  sixty-seven,  in  the  full  storm  and 
stress  of  his  profound  scholarship,  when  leaving  for 
a  vacation  he  was  handed  a  silver  plate  bearing  an 
inscription  and  five  thousand  pounds,  a  much  larger 
sum  then  than  now. 

All  his  life  he  was  a  profound  student  of  current 
questions,  those  scarcely  tolerated  by  the  Unitarians. 
He  sighted  Theodore  Parker,  hailed  and  greeted  him. 
His  biographer  says  that  "He  had  a  smile  for  Emer- 
son but  applause  for  Parker,"  although  he  did  not 
always  agree  with  him.  He  had  a  strong  hatred  for 
war  and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  held  back 
at  first  and  refused  to  sign  some  anti-slavery  circu- 
lar, upon  which  Orville  Dewey,  a  conservative  Uni- 
tarian minister,  congratulated  him.  In  his  reply  he 
makes  clear  his  position,  saying:  "I  have  irrevocably 
made  up  my  mind  that  you  have  got  into  a  wrong 
position, — the  exigencies  of  which  your  genius  and 
character  are  too  noble  to  serve."   And  further : 

My  dear  Dewey,  what  business  have  you  among  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  nothing  but  dollars  and  doubts  to  plead 
^gainst  the  primary  claims  of  Nature  and  the  Human  Soul? 
.  .  .  Forgive  my  earnestness  in  this  matter ;  to  an  ordinary 
man  one  might  speak  more  slightly,  but  you  are  too  consid- 
erable to  be  lost  from  any  true  cause  without  prayers  and 
tears.  Channing  began  with  objecting  to  the  Abolitionists.  ' 
So  did  Emerson ;  so  did  you.  The  future  age  will  reckon  all 
three  among  the  most  powerful  agents  of  Emancipation,  will 
it  not? 

Theodore  Parker  struck  and  delighted  us  much ;  a  man 
of  vast  acquirement  and  large  grasp  of  mind,  and  so  fresh 
and  simple.  He  preached  for  me  and  for  Thom ;  for  what 
are  we,  that,  for  any  heresies,  we  should  disown  such  a  man? 
I  cannot  but  expect  great  things  from  him. 

From  the  very  start  he  was  what  was  very  peculiar 
in  those  days,  peculiar  even  among  Unitarians,  he  was 
not  only  a  total  abstainer  but  a  non-smoker  ;  the  smoker 
offended  his  sense  of  the  pure  and  high  life. 

Martineau,  although  the  oracle  of  Unitarian  phi- 
losophy and  thought,  would  never  wear  the  name,  and 
when  his  trustees  placed  a  sign,  hoping  thereby  to 


draw  crowds,  directing  the  way  to  the  "Unitarian 
Church,  James  Martineau,"  he  stood  it  for  one  Sun- : 
day.    He  said,  "While  I  myself  am  a  Unitarian,  I 
am  not  a  pastor  of  an  Unitarian  Church." 

In  1893,  when  planning  for  an  international  con-} 
ference  of  Unitarians,  Mr.  Jones  wrote  to  Mr.  Mar-! 
tineau,  who  in  his  reply  said :  ; 

It  may  slightly  indicate  the. nature  of  my  disability  if  I. 
confess  that,  Unitarian  as  I  am",  I  have  always  sympathized! 
with  Channing's  aloofness  from  any  organization  of  Uni- 
tarianism  as  either  Church  or  Philosophical  School.    Its  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  Trinitarian,! 
appears  to  me  wrongly  chosen  for  the  center  and  designating  j 
term  of  an  articulated  system  of  faith  and  thought:  being' 
compatible  and  having  historically  been  combined  with  Ma- 
terialism and  Spiritualism,  with  Necessity  and  Free  Will, 
with  Pessimism  and  Optimism,  with  the  finality  of  death  and 
with  Immortality;  all  of  them  matters  far  more  near  to  the 
human  heart  and  operative  in  human  character  and  life  than 
the  theory  of  distinctions  or  no  distinctions  in  the  Divine 
nature. 

Drunimond  tells  of  an  incident  in  which  the  Uni- 
tarians lost  an  opportunity.  When  Colenso  went  to 
England  to  publish  his  book  on  the  Pentateuch,  it 
looked  as  if  there  was  no  place  for  him  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  Martineau  desired  that  he  be  given 
a  professorship  in  Old  Testament  literature,  believing 
it  a  great  opportunity  for  the  college.  The  conserva- 
tive Unitarians  voted  against  him  and  Colenso  went 
back  to  Africa. 

Martineau's  life  is  told  adequately  by  two  biog- 
raphers. "The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau," 
in  2  volumes,  by  James  Drummond,  and  "James  Mar- 
tineau, A  Biography  and  Study,"  by  A.  W.  Jackson, 
for  many  years  an  Unitarian  minister  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Perhaps  his  three  greatest  works,  which  are  classics, 
are,  "Endeavors  After  the  Christian  Life,"  "A  Study 
of  Religion"  and  "The  Seat  of  Authority."  His 
"Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer"  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  all  hymn  collections  and  "Services  IX  and' 
X"  in  a  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  widely  used  by 
Unitarian  churches  in  England,  prove  that  the  sources ' 
of  a- noble  liturgy  lie  in  the  fields  of  our  Liberal  Faith. 
In  honoring  Martineau  other  countries  have  done  whatl 
his  own  failed  to  do.  In  1872  Harvard  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1875 
the  University  of  Leyden  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  Edinburg  D.D.  and  Oxford  LL.D. 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  .  What  was  Martineau's  first  profession? 

(2)  Where  was  Martineau's  first  pastorate? 

(3)  What  college  made  him  its  president? 

(4)  What  are  his  three  greatest  works? 

(5)  What  was  his  contribution  to  the  religious  thought 
of  today? 


From  friend  to  friend  the  choicest  gift 

That  ever  love  can  give, 
Is  that  which  comes  the  heart  to  lift, 

Or  help  the  soul  to  live. 

Of  all  fair  bounties  ever  sought, 

Of  gems  or  jewels  rare, 
What  treasure  like  a  lovely  thought. 

Or  love's  far-reaching  prayer. 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. ' 


WANTED 
A  young  woman   to  be  Resident 
Assistant   to   the   superintendent  of 
Lincoln  Centre. 

Requirements:  Simple  bookkeep- 
ing, efficiency  on  typewriter,  suffi- 
cient stenography  for  correspondence 
purposes,  housekeeping  aptitudes  and 
an  interest  in  and  a  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  the  work  of  All  Souls 
Church  and  Sunday  School. 

Apply  by  letter  giving  particulars 

to 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
700  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF 
WEALTH. 


_  The  principle  that  wealth  is  only  jus- 
tifiable and  excusable  when  its  tempo- 
rary possessor  shows  a  true  sense  of 
trusteeship  is  becoming  generally  recog- 
nized in  this  country,  and  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  it  are  being  looked 
upon  as  unworthy,  however  much  their 
accumulations  may  speak  for  their  suc- 
cess in  life.  What  is  true  of  wealth  is 
also  true  of  power  and  position,  of 
genius  and  ability;  their  true  quality  is 
being  increasingly  measured  by  the  use 
to  which  they  are  being  put,  not  the  re- 
sults in  dollars  and  cents.  This  applies 
to  corporations  as  well  as  individuals. 
In  fact,  all  success,  in  these  days,  must 
be  measured  by  the  yardstick  of  serv- 
ice to  humanity,  not  posthumous  but 
current. 

A  very  notable  and  noble  example  of 
this  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
times,  which,  it  must  still  be  admitted, 
is  more_  significant  than  typical,  was  the 
disposition  recently  made  of  their  large 
fortune  by  two  very  famous  Americans, 
brothers,  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  and  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota. These  eminent  surgeons,  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  for  their 
great  skill,  had  in  the  course  of  their 
practice  amassed  a  sum  of  money  far 
beyond  their  needs,  and  two  years  ago 
they  proposed  to  endow  the  University 
of  Minnesota  with  a  foundation  for 
medical  education  and  research. 


The  work  to  be  carried  on  mainly  at 
Rochester  for  at  least  twenty-five  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  regents 
believe  establishment  elsewhere  will  bet- 
ter fulfill  the  .purposes  of  the  founda- 
tion, they  may  move  it  to  any  place  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota.  The  terms  pro- 
vide that  ten  per  cent  of  the  income 
must  be  spent  outside  of  the  stal^,  and 
this  is  cumulative  in  order  to  provide 
for  research  work  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Another  ten  per  cent  is  to  be 
held  for  emergencies.  The  remainder 
of  the  endowment  is  to  be  spent  within 
the  state  for  medical  investigation  and 
high-grade  instruction. 

Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  in  speaking  of 
the  gift,  said : 

"What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  the 
medical  experience  of  the  past  genera- 
tion available  for  the  coming  one  and 
so  on  indefinitely,  so  that  each  new  gen- 
eration shall  not  have  to  work  out  its 
problems  independently,  but  may  begin 
where  its  predecessor  left  off.  This 
foundation,  its  fund  and  all  that  goes 
with  it  are  the  contribution  of  the  sick 
of  this  generation  to  prevent  sickness 
and  suffering  in  the  next  and  following 
generations. 

'We  were  fortunate  in  coming  to  hold 
this,  to  us,  very  large  sum  of  money 
which  we  wished  to  dedicate  to  this  pur- 
pose. We  are  now  at  a  time  of  life 
when  we  can  see  things  as  clearly  as  we 
ever  will  be  able  to  do.  We  have  some 
purpose  in  carrying  this  function  on. 
As  one  gets  older  his  horizon  becomes 
more  limited.  Man  is  no  different  in  his 
head  than  in  his  joints.  He  is  just  as 
likely  when  he  gets  older  to  changes  in 
his  brain  as  in  his  joints,  his  muscles  or 
his  stomach.  We  don't  want  to  take 
chances. 


"We  never  regarded  the  money  as 
ours.  The  securities,  it  will  be  noticed, 
are  much  scattered,  and  many  small  in- 
vestments were  made.  That  was  be- 
cause whenever  we  got  three  thousand 
dollars  or  so  ahead  we  would  invest  it 
and  lay  it  aside.  This  money  put  into 
the  foundation  came  from  the  people, 
and  we  believe,  my  brother  and  myself, 
that  it  should  go  back  to  the  people. 


That  was  my  father's  attitude  in  life. 
The  money  accumulated  almost  in  spite 
of  us,  and  we  had  very  little  idea  how 
much  there  was  of  it  until  the  war 
came  on,  and  we  took  up  the  idea  of 
this  foundation." — From  The  Bellman 
of  September,  1917. 


OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Commonwealtli 
Casualty  Company  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1!)16,  made  to  the  Insurance  Su- 
perintendent of  the  State  of  Illinois,  pursuant 
to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up 

in  cash   .$152,215.00 

INCOME. 

Premiums  received  during  the 
year   $188,208.79 

Policy  fees  required  or  repre- 
sented by   application   14,013.00 

Interest,  rents  and  dividends   7,567.7!) 

From  other  sources   3,611.12 


Total   income   $213,490.70 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year  $  57,727.13 

Investigation    and    adjustment  of 

claims    931.15 

Policy  fees  retained  by  agents...  13,998.50 

Commission  or  brokerage    50,467.08 

Salaries,  fees  and  all  other  charges 
of    officers,    clerks,    agents  and 

employes    27,217.50 

Rents    3,058.17 

All   other  taxes,   licenses   and  in- 
surance department  fees    5,2.39.78 

Legal  expenses,  advertising,  print- 
ing and   stationery   3,699.66 

Postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  ex- 
press, furniture  and  fixtures...  2,495.59 
Stockholders  for  interest  or  divi- 
dends   (inclusive    50    M  stock 

dividend)   •   61,000.00 

AW  other  disbursements   31,983.81 

Total  disbursements   $257,818.37 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks ..  $179,590.62 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank   21,029.84 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection.  3^934  87 

Other  ledger   assets   7,475.88 


Total  ledger  assets  $212,031.21 

NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  $  1,495.00 


Gross  assets   .$213,526.21 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'    balances  $  524.74 

Furniture,    fixtures,  sup- 
plies, printed  matter  and 

stationery    4,000.00 

Book  value  of  real  estate, 
bonds   and    stocks  over 

market    value    6,990.62 

Other  unadmitted  assets.  2.33!.33 

-P  .  ,     J    •     J    11,748.69 

lotal  admitted  assets  $201,777.52 

LIABILITIES. 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $  1,900.22 

Expense  of  investig:ation  and  ad- 
justment of  unpaid  claims   150.00 

Total  unearned  premiums   16,062.82 

Commission   and  brokerage   786.97 

Salaries,  rents,  bills,  etc   1,543!37 

State,  county  and  municipal  taxes  3|500l00 

Other  liabilities    1,945.27 

Total    liabilities    excluding  cap- 
ital  $25,888.65 

BUSINESS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Total    premiums    received  during 

the  year  $  1,284.65 

iotal  losses  paid  during  the  year.  244.54 
I.  N.  STEVENS,  President. 
E.  S.  COOK,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
  day  of    191.  .. 


I  SEALl 


Notary  Public. 


Commissioner  for  Illinois  in 
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PHONE  DREXEL  1732 


4004-4006-COTTAGe  GROVE  AVE 


REEDY'S  MIRROR  —  Unique  Among  Publications 

It  is  devoted  to  a  breezy  and  unconventional  discussion  of  the  larger 
issues  of  politics,  sociology,  economics,  art,  letters,  music,  finance. 

Its  point  of  view  is  tolerantly  human  rather  than  academic.  Liberalism 
as  distinct  from  precipitate  radicalism,  is  its  policy.  It  strives  for  the  best 
quality  in  its  literary  features,  stories,  essays,  poetrv,  reviews  etc  Its 
financial  articles  are  as  well  thought  as  written,  for  the  public  riot  for  the 
broker.  It  is  not  a  society  paper  and  it  has  no  religious  alHliations  or  in- 
clinations. 

It  is  a  paper  that  arouses  interest  and  provokes  discussion.  Each  issue 
has  an  interest  that  persists  beyond  the  concerns  of  the  immediate  hour 
It  is  readable  any  time — anywhere. 

$3  a  year — Send  tor  sample  copy. 

REEDY'S  MIRROR,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk    Cream    Butter  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU  ? 
'  WHY  NOT  HAVE   THE  BEST.? 

4221-4229  State  Street        Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

MEANS  OPPORTUNITY 


for  patriotic  service  in  business  and  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Stenographers  are  urgently  needed  everywhere. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  training  saves  time  in  learning, 
makes  expert  stenographers  and  assures  good  positions  to 
graduates. 

GREGG  SCHOOL  is  delightfully  located.  All  rooms  are 
light,  well  ventilated,  splendidly  equipped,  and  the  environ- 
ment the  best.  In  the  matter  of  personal  instruction,  a 
genuine  interest  in  each  student  and  in  every  detail  that 
makes  progress  resultful,  the  school  is  unequalled. 

START  ANY  MONDAY— DAY  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS 

WRITE  or  telephone  (Randolph  6040)  for  catalogue.  A  visit  to  the  school  is  the 
best  way  in  which  to  judge  of  the  many  exclusive  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  stu- 
dents.   (We  do  not  employ  solicitors,  canvassers  or  agents.) 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  N.  Michigan  Ave.,       Corner  Madison  St.,       Cliicaso,  Hi. 
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4051  Drexel  Blvd. 

Pierce  Arrow,  Packard 
and  Stearns 
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Our  Rates  Lowest  in 
Chicago 

Let  Us  Hear  from  Lincoln  Centre 
If  It  Pays  to  Advertise 


Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
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Ail  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 
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UNITV 


'TODAY  FOR  ME,  TOMORROW  DEATH  FOR  YOU" 


At  the  opening  of  the  Stratford  charnel-house  in  1880 
a  skull  was  thrown  out,  bearing  the  inscription  "Hodie 
■mihi,  eras  tibi." 


"Today  for  me,  tomorrow  death  for  you." 

As  if  through  Yorick's  lips  dead  Shakespere  spoke 

Again,  there  rise  the  sickening  words  that  choke 
Our  aspiration  and  our  wills  subdue. 
But  still  the  Stratford  meadows  shine  with  dew; 

The  swan  of  Avon  glides  with  unseen  stroke; 

The  listening  sky  the  elm-tops  still  invoke; 
The  rooks  are  flying,  just  as  once  they  flew. 
Still  Nature  richly  gives,  and  calmly  brave 

Asserts  to  life  her  immemorial  right; 
And  still  from  out  the  poet's  stone-bound  grave 

The  hope  of  life  arises,  and  the  light 
Of  every  dawn  that  floods  through  choir  and  nave  * 

Brings  radiant  immortality  from  night. 

— Horace  Spencer  Fiske. 
From  "In  Stratford  and  the  Plays." 
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Recent  Publications 

of  the 

World  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship 

105  East  22nd  Street 
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A  New  Era  in  Human  History  10 
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Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
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AUTUMN  WINDS 


)  Autumn  winds,  with  voices  far  away, 
I  hear  you  singing  on  the  leafless  hills, 
And  all  my  heart  with  jubilation  thrills! 

fou  bring  to  me  no  message  of  dismay, 

Jo  tender  sorrow  for  the  year's  decay; 

Rather  you  sing  of  giant  trees  that  cast 
Their  leaves  aside  to  grapple  with  the  blast, 

Itrong  and  exultant  for  the  stormy  fray! 

learing  your  music,  glad  and  wild  and  pure. 

Sounding  through  night's  cool,  starlit  spaces  wide, 
grow  aweary  of  earth's  paltry  lure! 
Oh,  like  the  trees,  I  too  would  cast  aside 
The  fading  leaves  of  pleasure  and  of  pride, 

ind  stand  forth  free  to  struggle  and  endure! 

Harper's  for  September.  —EfHe  Smith. 


The  Public  regrets  that  Mr.  LaFoll^tte  should  have 
poken  as  he  did  at  the  St.  Paul  conference  of  the 
lational  Non-Partisan  League,  but  it  says  truthfully: 

Only  in  the  ears  of  our  witch-burners  will  Mr.  LaFol- 
;tte's  pro-German  utterances  drown  out  what  was  so 
bviously  the  voice  of  the  plain  people  raised  in  a  demand 
jr  plain,  simple  justice. 


An  Illinois  physician  sends  us  the  following: 
Dear  Unity:  Your  editorial  in  issue  of  September  6th 
ught  to  serve  as  a  text  in  the  public  schools  so  the  future 
jneration  might  preserve  its  balance  a  little  better  than  now 
hen  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  seem  to  be  drunk 
1  "Cheap  Patriotism."  I  believe  there  never  was  nor  ever 
ill  be  a  just  war.  The  process  of  construction  that  has  for 
s  object  the  destruction  of  the  best  building  materials  cannot 
jild  well  and  lastingly.  This  is  a  time  when  people  that  are 
jhting  for  truth  need  support  and  encouragement. 


"I  never  open  a  number  of  Unity  that  a  new  wave 
f  gratitude  does  not  warm  me.  I  read  editorial  items 
id  editorial  pages  with  a'  petition  that  Unity's 
Tength  shall  be  renewed  day  after  day.  Unity 
lould  go  to  the  war  libraries  for  the  boys."  Thus 
•rites  a  Boston  reader,  one  enineshed  in  rich  Unita- 
an  traditions  and  inheritances,  notwithstanding  the 
lontreal  vote  referred  to  elsewhere. 


The  careful  reader  of  Unity  will  discover  this 
eek  two  new  names  in  our  list  of  editorial  contrib- 
tors.  _  One  from  the  far  West,  the  other  from  the 
istern  Hub:  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Charles  W. 
asson.  One  the  retired  head  of  the  great  Leland 
tanford  University  and  the  other  the  busy  pastor 
E  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Roslindale,  Mass.  Dr. 


Jordan  has  long  since  been  practically  a  member  of 
the  Unity  stafif,  but  only  recently  were  we  presump- 
tuous enough  to  ask  of  him  the  use  of  his  name  as 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper,  which 
has  been  so  much  indebted  to  his  creative  mind  these 
very  many  years.  The  response  came  with  cheering 
promptness.    He  said: 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  join  your  list  of  editorial  contribu- 
tors. In  fact  Unity  is  about  the  only  journal  at  present  that 
commands  my  continuous  approval.  I  think  however,  the 
"New  Republic"  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  "London 
Nation"  on  which  I  bank  heavily,  is  not  allowed  to  come  to 
this  country  because  of  the  fear  of  perverting  our  Balfouris- 
tic  ideas.  I  shall  send  you  matter  from  time  to  time  which 
you  can  use  as  you  please. 

Of  course  the  cheap  bluffs  of  those  who  suspend  the  Con- 
stitution in  war  time  are  not  factors  of  real  importance. 
Lord  Courtney  said  the  other  day  that  "war  time  is  the 
opportunity  for  fools."  Sincerely  yours, 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Mr.  Casson  writes : 

I  am  in  heartiest  favor  of  the  plan  to  enlarge  the  Unity 
constituency.  I  have  always  been  with  you  in  your  breadth 
of  view  and  sympathy,  though  never  as  subscriber  and  helper. 
I  would  like  to  help  because  I  believe  you  stand  for  the  big 
things  in  religion  and  democracy.  Sincerely  yours, 

Roslindale,  Mass.  Charles  W.  Casson. 


"Are  the  Movies  Good  for  the  Health  ?"  is  a  ques- 
tion discussed  in  the  Literary  Digest  for  September 
22nd.  The  conclusion  is  that  generally  the  air  is  bad 
even  when  the  pictures  are  good.  In  some  of  these 
improvised  halls  "perfumed  disinfectants  are  sprayed 
with  a  cattle  sprayer."  Flickering  films  are  a  menace 
to  the  eye.  Speeding  is  bad  for  the  eyes  ;  when  the 
reels  are  shot  through  with  double  normal  speed  the 
eye  is  menaced;  and  even  hardened  newspaper  critics 
put  two  hours  as  the  limit  of  endurance  of  the 
eye.  Out  of  the  thousand  motion  picture  theatres  of 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  only  eighty-seven  were 
properly  ventilated.  This  discussion  deals  with  the 
physical  conditions  alone.  Who  will  make  an  impar- 
tial study  of  the  psychological  effect  of  the  movie  ? 
A  beautiful  triumph  of  science  with  magnificent  edu- 
cational and  spiritual  possibilities  has  been  debauched 
at  the  outset.  The  most  the  censorship  called  for 
and  accomplished  is  the  elimination  of  the  absolutely 
vulgar,  the  obviously  vicious ;  it  has  not  touched  the 
obviously  silly,  the  tiresome  nonsense.  It  is  pathetic 
to  think  of  the  multitudes  of  sensible  women  and 
children  and  a  smaller  multitude  of  men  who  rush 
to  the  movies  looking  for  instruction  and  entertain- 
nient.  They  go  for  bread  and  are  given  sawdust,  and 
instead  of  fish  they  are  given  luke-warm  milk  and 
water  which  in  the  long  run  are  as  indigestible  and 
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as  deadly  to  the  intellect  and  the  spirit  as  the  stone 
and  serpent  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  the 
body.  Who  will  redeem  the  movie  and  glorify  the 
cinematograph  ? 


Word  and  Work  for  October,  which  is  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  in 
its  "Personal  Notes"  toviches  tender  cords  of  mem- 
ory in  those  who  have  been  in  the  field  through 
more  than  the  life  of  a  generation.  The  five  deaths 
of  the  summer  in  the  ranks  of  the  Unitarian  ministers 
include  the  names  of  Dr.  Townsend,  William  H.  Ram- 
sey, who  for  a  time  did  valiant  service  in  the  West, 
and  Dr.  J.  L.  Seward,  whose  ministry  reached  through 
the  long  controversial  period  of  Unitarianism  in  the 
East  and  West.  Eight  resignations  are  recorded,  in- 
cluding that  of  Mr.  Dansingburg  of  Kansas  City, 
H.  C.  Rehm  of  Colorado  Springs,  J.  A.  Kyle  of  Dav- 
enport, Iowa,  E.  N.  Cosgrove  of  Helena,  Mont.,  K. 
Oosterhuis  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Francis 
Watry  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.  Several  of  these  resig- 
nations, we  have  reason  to  believe,  have  been  "for 
conscience  sake."  Some  of  these  men  interpreted 
the  Unitarian  message  in  terms  of  peace  and  their 
constituencies  required  a  more  war-like  interpretation 
of  the  message  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  From  the 
same  source  we  learn  that  our  neighbor,  the  Rev.  F. 
A.  Gilmore,  who  for  fifteen  years  led  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Madison,  Wis.,  has  become  Field  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  Middle  States  and  Canada 
with  his  office  in  New  York  City.  Bradley  Oilman, 
for  many  years  minister  in  Canton,  Mass.,  goes  to 
Palo  Alto,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Luck  of  the  Con- 
gregational fellowship  takes  up  the  work  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  These  are  restless  times  for  the  ministers 
of  religion.  Many  are  confused  in  their  message  and 
hold  their  positions  because  of  the  uncertainties  of 
the  sounds  they  give  forth.  Others  lose  their  "oppor- 
tunities" because  of  the  clearness  of  their  vision  and 
the  definiteness  of  their  deliverances. 


"Studies  in  Social  Progress  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom"  for  October  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  bring 
Moses  to  the  forefront  of  today  as  a  social  leader,  a 
teacher  of  democracy.  The  introductory  editorial  by 
Dr.  James  H.  Ecob  on  "How  Old  Is  Democracy?"  is 
reinforced  by  four  Sunday  School  studies  on  the 
general  topic.  The  Social  Message  of  Moses ;  Israel 
Enslaved  by  Autocracy,  for  October  7 ;  An  Indus- 
trial Crisis  and  How  It  Was  Met,  for  October  14 ; 
The  Part  Religion  Played  in  the  Movement  for  Octo- 
ber 21  and  Democracy  the  /Dutcome,  for  October  28. 
Dr.  Binder  continues  these  studies  by  a  careful  notice 
on  The  Social  Spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  a  layman,  Ed- 
ward H.  Rogers,  gives  A  Workingman's  Views  of  the 


Resemblance  Between  Moses  and  Christ  and  The  Rela- 
tions of  the  Church  to  the  People.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong 
dwelt  with  fundamental  things.  His  heresy,  because, 
it  was  sociological  and  not  theological,  was  met  by 
neglect  rather  than  by  argument.  But  his  heresy 
stays,  and  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many  of 
those  who  felt  his  influence,  it  has  survived  his  death.! 
The  Advisory  Committee,  with  Rudolph  M.  Binder  ■ 
as  chairman,  includes  the  names  of  men  of  national 
significance  in  many  denominations.  Some  of  these 
ministers  compliment  the  movement  by  allowing  the 
use  of  their  names  and  are  hardly  to  be  depended  upon 
in  the  struggle  for  social  progress,  but  Dr.  Gladden, 
Bishop  Greer,  Professors  Rauschenbusch,  Graham  iS 
Taylor,  Harry  F.  Ward  and  H.  L.  Willett  are  among 
the  dependable  names.  This  little  monthly,  published 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place,  New  York,  is  obtainable  at  fifty 
cents  per  annum.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  minister  over-worked  by  his  pastoral  demands 
It  is  worth  his  while  to  take  time  to  study  the  con- 
tents of  this  modest  publication  even  though  he  must 
cut  out  an  occasional  "pink  tea"  and  "pastoral  call' 
upon  the  exacting  sisters  who  remind  him  that  "It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  you  have  been  inside  of 
our  house." 


Copy  must  go  to  the  printer  before  we  can  read 
the  particulars  of  the  Unitarian  conference  which 
was  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  last  week,  but  if  th( 
report  in  the  daily  press  is  to  be  trusted  ex-PresidenI 
Taft,  president  of  the  conference,  succeeded  in  sub* 
stituting  for  a  resolution  offered  by  John  Haynei 
Holmes,  as  chairman  of  the  council,  looking  at  the 
war  as  grim  business  and  hoping  for  a  solution  ol 
the  international  imbroglio  other  than  by  battle  con 
quest,  one  with  an  unqualified  endoresment  of  tht 
present  war  policy  of  the  United  States  and  pledging 
the  support,  of  the  denomination  to  the  same.  Thes( 
are  the  times  of  strange  contradictions.  Unitarians 
the  boasted  banner  bearers  of  liberality  and  progress 
the  denomination  of  Channing,  in  whose  study  tht 
first  peace  association  in  America  was  organized,  fal 
back  to  the  rear,  while  the  Pope  of  Rome,  head  o 
the  most  conservative  body  of  Christianity,  stave 
to  the  front  and  leads  the  religious  hosts  of  the  work 
in  a  struggle  for  international  brotherhood  and  uni 
versal  peace.  Benedict  in  the  vanguard,  Presiden 
Taft  and  his  little  Unitarian  band  are  bringing  u] 
the  rear.  But  there  are  Unitarians  and  Unitarians 
The  Montreal  conclave  was  hand-picked,  mostly  mad 
up  of  the  conservatives,  the  respectable  representative 
of  the  proper  and  the  becoming.  They  fairly  repre 
sented,  in  the  matter  of  War  and  Peace,  the  attitud 
assumed  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  an' 
the  Christian  Register.    They  have  represented  th 
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characteristic  smugness  that  sometimes  goes  with 
some  of  the  "blue  blood  of  Massachusetts."  But  there 
are  other  Unitarians,  the  spiritual  successors  of  Chan- 
ning,  Parker,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Julia  Ward  Howe  and  its  major  prophet  Emer- 
son, who  are  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Unitarian  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  continuous  reve- 
lation and  the  ever  widening  sanctities  will  go  on 
from  conquering  to  conquer.  The  future  has  a  large 
place  for  it,  but  the  Unitarian  "denomination" — well, 
it  will  tag  along  after  and  keep  in  sight — and  gener- 
ally within  hailing  distance  of  the  advance. 


The  action  of  the  University  Regents  of  the  State 
University  of  Minnesota  in  dismissing  summarily, 
and  apparently  without  a  hearing  or  trial.  Professor 
Schaper  from  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  is  another  humiliating  blow  at  academic 
freedom.  That  it  should  come  from  the  new  state  of 
IV[innesota  makes  it  the  more  humiliating  and  sur- 
prising. Minnesota  has  achieved  its  giant  strength 
from  the  polyglot  character  of  its  people.  Europe 
las  been  creamed  to  people  Minnesota.  Professor 
Schaper  was  an  honorable  product  of  the  cosmopoli- 
:an  life  of  the  West.  He  was  born  in  Wisconsin, 
receiving  his  early  education  under  rural  conditions, 
1  graduate  of  the  River  Falls  Normal,  then  of  the 
LJniversity  of  Wisconsin,  with  later  academic  honors 
irom  Columbia  and  Berlin.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
;eacher  at  the  Hillside  Home  School  in  Wisconsin, 
me  of  the  principals  of  which  was  his  teacher  in  his 
.mouthful  days.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  left  the 
)oasted  freedom  of  English  universities  when  Cornell 
)egan  its  existence  and  accepted  a  professorship  in 
hat  infant  university  because  in  America  he  thought 
■eal  academic  freedom  could  be  established,  but  now 
lere  is  a  beloved  professor,  who  for  sixteen  years 
las  commanded  the  respect  of  his  students  and  his 
:ar  flown  colleagues  from  ocean  to  ocean,  dismissed 
'or  opinion's  sake,  and  his  department  is  that  of  Po- 
itical  Science.  Professor  Schaper's  patriotism  has 
lot  been  impugned,  his  loyalty  to  his  country  can  be 
:hallenged  only  by  those  who  put  a  dogmatic  inter- 
)retation  upon  the  word.  Will  the  Board  of  Regents 
)f  the  University  of  Minnesota  declare  to  the  world 
vhat  is  orthodox  in  the  realm  of  Political  Science? 
s  Science  a  creature,  the  conclusions  of  which  are 
0  be  determined  by  warlike  conditions  and  changed 
>y  military  boards  or  battlefield  exigencies?  But  it 
vill  not  do  to  mistake  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the 
5tate  of  Minnesota  or  to  overestimate  the  domina- 
ion  of  its  University,  commendable  as  that  institu- 
ion  is,  over  the  free  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the 
5tate  of  Minnesota,  the  international  origin  of  which 


strengthens  and  clarifies  their  nationality.  The  real 
State  University  of  Minnesota  has  its  registration  on 
election  days. 


Mr.  Hoover  has  been  warning  the  business  men  at 
their  recent  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  that  if  they  do 
not  watch  out  and  play  the  game  patriotically,  social- 
ism and  other  attendant  evils  will  be  forthcoming. 
Dear  Mr.  Hoover  does  not  realize  that  at  the  present 
time  he  is  the  most  effective  and  urgent  socialistic 
leader  in  the  United  States.  The  very  essence  of  his 
mission  is  to  socialize  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  subordinate  the  individual  interests  to  those  of 
the  community.  It  matters  little  what  his  theories 
may  be,  perhaps  he  is  all  the  more  an  effective  social- 
ist because  he  refuses  to  enroll  in  the  Socialist  party. 
But  he  is  leading  the  forces  that  are  nationalizing 
wealth,  assuming  federal  control  of  the  great  utili- 
ties and  the  monopolies  that  are  indispensable.  Aye, 
his  fundamental  lessons  of  economy,  his  determina- 
tion to  persuade  industrial  forces  to  heed  his  requests 
and  when  necessary  to  enforce  thrift,  to  suppress 
waste,  to  conscript  superfluities  of  life  and  Hfe's  re- 
sources for  military  purposes,  all  represent  a  tremen- 
dous stream  of  forces  rushing  towards  a  democracy 
more  profound,  consistent  and  far-reaching  than 
has  ever  yet  been  in  the  dreams,  much  less  in  the 
realizations,  of  the  executive  and  law  making  powers 
of  the  Federal  Union.  It  is  shallow  consolation  that 
these  leaders  rest  in  the  assurance  that  all  this  is 
only  to  be  "during  the  war,"  that  "military  necessity" 
is  the  sole  justification.  They  are  teaching  a  lesson 
more  profound  than  war  needs.  Some  things  born 
out  of  the  turbulence  of  war  will  prove  themselves 
so  fraught  with  common  sense,  justice  and  high  mo- 
rality that  they  will  stay.  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  fellows 
may  be  building  better  than  they  know,  and  some 
future  day  they  may  say  with  Luther,  "If  I  had 
known  what  this  reformation  was  coming  to  I  would 
never  have  touched  it."  What  is  true  in  the  United 
States  is  unquestionably  true  in  all  the  European 
nations.  A  London  correspondent  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  says : 

The  war  has  carried  England  a  long  step  in  the  direction 
of  commercial  ownership  of  industry — railways,  ships,  food 
and  many  other  necessaries  are  now  under  governmental 
control — but  we  are  moving  fast  towards  a  new  socialization 
of  things,  moving  almost  unconsciously  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  war's  imperative  needs.  Whether  individualism  will 
recover  its  lost  ground  remains  to  be  seen.  A  haze  obscures 
the  whole  future,  and  to  speculate  is  almost  idle.  Everything 
hinges  on  the  peace  conditions,  and  on  securing  such  a  peace 
that  armaments  become  a  negligible  matter.  In  no  pagan 
sense  one  can  say  that  all  things  are  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  C ongregationalist 
for  September  20  gives  some  news  of  Dr.  Joseph  Fort 
Newton's  work  in  the  City  Temple  in  London  which 
will  interest  many  Unity  readers.    It  is  interesting  to 
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note  how  at  least  two  denominations  claim  Mr.  New- 
ton, who  has  guarded  his  independency  so  vigilantly. 
In  America  the  Unitarians  like  him,  the  Univer- 
salists  claim  him,  and,  according  to  this  paper,  the 
American  Congregationalists  are  deeply  interested  in 
his  ministry  at  the  City  Temple,  which  it  calls  the 
Cathedral  of  Congregationalism.     Climate  and  war 
bread,  with  intense  heat  and  interludes  of  drenching 
rain  have  dealt  harshly  with  the  physical  Newton 
He  says  he  has  lost  twenty  pounds  since  he  arrived 
in  London  but  spiritually  and  intellectually  he  is  re- 
ported as  vigorous.     There  is  an  implication  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  old  passion  in  preaching 
which  characterized  his  predecessors.    We  are  told 
that  "Like  Mr.  Campbell  he  is  appealing  to  the  high- 
brows— especially  to  people  with  literary  affinities." 
We  are  told  that  Dr.  Newton  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  H.  G.  Wells's  new  religious 
bias  and  he  welcomed  "God,  The  Invisible  King,"  as 
"a  reinforcement  for  the  Christian  apologetic,  though 
Mr.  Wells  himself  repudiates  the  idea  that  he  has 
become  a  Christian."    We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr. 
Newton  is  not  repeating  Mr.  Campbell's  mistake  of 
preaching  three  times  a  week  and  that  the  manage- 
ment has  furnished  him  an  assistant  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Maude  Royden,  "a  Church  of  England  lady 
with  spiritual  genius  of  a  quite  unmistakable  quality 
and  a  gift  of  utterance  trained  on  the  suffragist  plat- 
form."   She  is  to  preach  once  a  week  and  to  attend 
to  pastoral  work.    Although  unordained.  Dr.  Newton 
"sees  no  reason  why  she  should  not  administer  the 
sacraments."    This  is  going  pretty  fast  for  London, 
is  it  not?  The  correspondent  calls  it  "a  daring  experi- 
ment," but  "the  shortage  in  ministers"  caused  by  the 
wdr  may  draw  upon  the  women.    There  are  two  or 
three  women  preachers  heard  in  "important  churches" 
in  Scotland  now.    A  wonlan  theological  student  has 
taken  the  prize  at  New  College  but  a  college  principal 
shrinks  from  "entrusting  the  sacraments,  funerals  and 
weddings  to  women  and  doubts  whether  young  men 
would  open  their  hearts  to  a  woman  minister  as  they 
do  to  men  ministers."    One  would  think  this  would 
be  the  least  of  the  dangers.    This  correspondent  fore- 
sees "the  sudden  rise  of  a  race  of  women  preachers 
in  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  of  Great 
Britain"  and  is  disposed  to  think  that  when  the  women 
get  a  footing  they  manage  to  stay.    They  have  lost 
no  ground  that  they  have  won  during  the  war.  The 
"experiment"  now  being  tried  in  England  was  won  in 
America  twenty-five  years  ago.    At  least  so  far  as 
the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  ministry  are  concerned, 
there  has  been  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  woman 
preacher. 
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Spiritual  Arteriosclerosis 


The  hardening  of  the  arteries  is  a  familiar  marl 
of  old  age,  an  unquestioned  sign  of  degeneracy,  th( 
symptoms  of  which  are  becoming  very  familiar  evei 
to  the  nonprofessional.  The  pathological  conse 
quences  of  the  hardening  of  the  arteries  is  the  increas 
ing  of  the  heart  load.  The  pump  that  never  has  : 
rest  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  taxed  to  such  ar 
extent  that  at  last  it  proves  inadequate  to  supply  th( 
brain  with  its  necessary  stimulus  and  from  sheei 
weariness  life  grows  imbecile  and  then  ceases. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  physical  malady 
but  Emerson  said  long  ago  that  the  laws  below  an 
twin  sisters  to  the  laws  above.  There  is  a  spiritua 
hardening  of  the  arteries  that  brings  on  parallel  symp 
toms,  viz.,  retarded  brain  activities,  apathy  of  con 
science  and  stolidity  of  will.  Unlike  the  physica 
malady  the  spiritual  disease  is  contagious  and  become: 
a  social  symptom.  Communities  are  rendered  unre 
sponsive,  churches  grow  torpid  and  religion  become 
conventional  simply  because  the  tides  of  red  blo(3d 
life-making  forces,  are  diverted  in  other  directions 
or  the  flow  retarded  for  other  reasons,  many  of  then 
easily  discovered.  The  ultimate  calamities  of  thi 
war  lie  not  in  the  slaughter  of  the  most  promising 
elements  of  humanity,  the  breaking  of  home  ties,  thi 
devastation  of  hearthstones  and  the  obvious  confu 
sion  and  waste  of  all  the  activities  of  civilization 
but  they  lie  in  the  debauching  of  ideals,  thq  stupe 
faction  of  conscience,  the  confusion  of  intellect  anc 
the  unconscious  Phariseeism  of  religion  brought  abou 
by  this  lowering  of  ideals,  the  suspension  for  the  timt 
being  of  the  spiritual  code,  which  is  rooted  in  the 
thought  of  God,  the  contrition  for  sin,  the  Christb 
demand  of  love  to  all  men  and  under  all  conditions. 

The  saddest  war  mobilization  achieved  by  the  wa: 
lords  in  this  country  is  the  mobilization  of  the  church 
the  militarizing  of  its  ministers,  the  application  of  < 
deadening  muffler  that  is  put  upon  our  pulpits.  Min 
isters  who  two  years  ago  were  vigilant  for  peace 
responsive  to  all  the  high  arguments  of  the  grea 
pacifists  from  the  prophets  of  Jewry,  through  Jesus 
down  to  Hugo  Grotius,  Kant,  Channing  and  Emer 
son  have  passed  through  a  period  of  silence  and  an 
emerging  into  an  unblushing  endorsement  of  war 
They  have  converted  our  churches  largely  into  re 
cruiting  stations  and  preachers  who  still  pray  foi 
peace,  exploit  Liberty  Bonds  on  Sunday  from  the 
altar.  Women  ease  their  consciences  by  knitting 
High  school  girls  are  photographed  in  the  daily  pa 
pers  as  having  a  giggling  jolly  time  over  their  knitting 
because  they  are  doing  their  "bit"  to  help  along  tlu 
war,  little  thinking  how  their  "bit"  hardens  their  ar- 
teries, brings  about  a  social  sclerosis  that  overtaxes 
the  heart  of  society  until  at  last  the  mind  grows  wear} 
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of  problems,  the  conscience  is  stupefied,  and  instead 
of  shame  there  comes  a  shallow  enthusiasm,  the  love 
of  man  gives  way  to  the  narrowing  love  of  country 
and  the  piety  kindled  with  the  thought  of  the  divine 
fatherhood  and  a  real  human  brotherhood  shrinks 
into  a  "patriotism"  that  gloats  over  the  exaggerations 
of  the  faults  of  the  "enemy"  and  winks  at  the  degra- 
dations, greed  and  bitterness  of  one's  own  country. 

When  preachers  rejoice  in  the  suppression  of  free 
speech  and  cheer  the  coarse  rhetoric  of  the  "patriot" 
who  delights  in  ridiculing  earnest  men  and  honest 
women,  in  impugning  the  motives  of  devout  scholars 
and  sincere  lovers  of  law  and  order,  the  degeneracy 
of  the  social  arteries  is  far  and  varied  and  the  action 
of  the  religious  heart  has  become  seriously  impaired. 


Vacation  Reading 

What  splendid  companionship  the  Irish  people 
offer  in  the  shade  during  dog  days.  Poor  Ledwidge ! 
Last  year  Dunsany  as  Colonel,  introducing  his  Lance 
Corporal  in  his  first  book  of  poems,  closed  by  saying 
that  "his  future  books  were  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods."  A  dispatch  last  July  announced  the  death  on 
the  firing  line  of  this  young  Irish  lad  who  fled  his 
city  job.  walked  thirty  miles  in  the  night  that  he 
might  be  again  with  his  blackbirds.  x-\las  his  books 
will  ever  "remain  on  the  knees"  of  the  cruel  gods,  the 
wicked  gods,  the  profane  gods  of  war. 

The  papers  tell  us  that  W.  M.  Letts  is  an  English 
woman.  She  must  be  an  Irish  woman,  an  own  sister 
of  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson,  ]\Ioira  O'Neill  and 
James  Stevens.  Her  "Songs  from  Leinster"  (David 
McKay)  are  so  charming,  so  full  of  wit  and  tenderness, 
that  we  know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  W.  B. 
Yeats's  antholog>%  "A  Book  of  Irish  Verse"  (IMethuen 
&  Co.)  was  a  new  mine  to  work.  His  own  three  little 
dramas,  "The  Hour  Glass,"  "Cathleen  Ni  Hoolihan" 
and  "A  Pot  of  Broth,"  are  inimitable.  If  there  is 
any  finer  exposition  of  Irish  wit  and  blarney  than 
that  displayed  in  "The  Pot  of  Broth,"  commend  it 
to  us. 

But  all  the  wit  is  not  Irish  and  humor  is  not  all 
Celtic.  The  name  Guiterman  does  not  suggest  Dublin 
or  Cork,  but  his  "Laughing  Muse"  (Harper  Bros.) 
contains  as  much  frolicsome  humor  and  innocent  wit 
to  the  page  as  any  book  of  our  summer  reading. 

"Georgian  Poetry,  1911-1912"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons)  is  a  title  that  at  once  offends  and  stimulates 
your  imagination.  Here  are  seventeen  brand  new  po- 
ets, all  having  come  to  light  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  "Royal  Highness."  "^^'hat  did  he  ever  do 
to  deserve  such  distinction?"  said  the  Editor.  "Yes," 
answered  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  "and  they  are  leav- 
ing poor  Edward  out  altogether."    When  we  come 


to  the  Victorian  poets  the  title  has  significance.  But 
in  this  collection  appear  the  names  of  Lasalle  Aber- 
crombie,  Walter  de  La  Mare  and  Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson,  the  three  comrades  and  the  legatees  of  Rupert 
Brooke's  copyright  income,  which  we  are  told  has 
proved  a  comfortable  endowment  to  these  young  poets 
in  these  stormy  times. 

All  of  them  were  vacation  companions  to  the  Edi- 
tor, but  Gibson  became  the  most  intimate  poet  com- 
panion of  the  summer.  Five  out  of  the  six  books 
published  in  America  have  been  read,  every  line  of 
them.  Perhaps  the  touch  of  his  own  personality  en- 
joyed at  the  Lincoln  Centre  on  the  eve  of  vacation, 
his  modesty  in  interpreting  his  own  poems,  the  deli- 
cate emphasis  given  to  the  rhyme  and  the  rhythm, 
the  sympathetic  tone,  helped  us  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  wit  and  subtle  meaning  of  these  poems, 
the  insight  that  enabled  him  to  see  the  uncommon 
in  the  common,  to  find  romance  in  the  commonplace, 
the  democracy  that  reached  to  the  heart  of  things. 
In  his  prelude  to  "Fires"  we  find  the  secret  of  his 
inspiration  and  the  value  of  his  poetry.  In  twenty- 
four  swinging  lines  he  gives  a  rhapsody  of  the  fire 
stirred  to  "flame  fantastically  fair"  in  his  study,  until 
"dazzled  by  the  dro\v«y  glare"  he  shuts  his  eyes — 

And  saw,  in  sudden  night. 

Crouched  in  the  dripping  dark, 

With  steaming  shoulders  stark, 

The  man  who  hews  the  coal  to  feed  my  fire. 

This  appreciation  of  the  hero  and  heroine  in  the 
mine,  the  shop,  on  the  sea  and  in  the  sailor's  home 
is  what  makes  these  poems  a  real  contribution  to 
sociology  before  they  are  discerned  to  be  unquestioned 
contributions  to  literature.  Here  has  come  again  the 
story  teller  in  rhyme  and  meter.  W'hen  we  remember 
how  much  Whittier  and  Longfellow  and  Tennyson 
gave  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  stories,  we  realize 
that  another  story  teller  is  due,  and  we  welcome  him 
in  Wilfrid  W'ilson  Gibson.  Were  it  not  that  our  vaca- 
tion is  too  short  for  the  purpose  we  would  be  glad  to 
review  in  detail  each  of  the  five  books  which  have 
been  interlined,  underscored  and  cross  referenced  as 
a  part  of  our  vacation  rest.  * 

Horace  Spencer  Fiske,  better  known  as  an  inter- 
preter and  a  teacher  of  literature  than  a  creator,  has 
chosen  quality  to  quantity  and  deserves  a  permanent 
place  in  American  poetry  by  his  "Sonnets  on  Shakes- 
pere,"  of  which  there  are  sixteen,  beautifully  printed 
and  faced  each  one  of  them  with  a  striking  picture 
of  some  famous  actor  or  actress.  The  sonnet  is  the 
most  difficult  form  of  poetic  composition  and  it  is 
justified  only  by  exquisite  construction.  These  son- 
nets are  poetic  cameos,  every  line  counts,  and  there 
are  no  blurs ;  Shylock,  Richard  III,  Anthony,  Brutus, 
Lady  Macbeth,  Othello,  Lear,  Hamlet  and  the  others. 
No  Shakespere  collector  should  be  without  this  little 
volume,  exqusite  in  form,  searching  in  its  interpre- 
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tation,  bespeaking  the  insight  and  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Fiske,  who  must  be  included  in  any  worthy  Hst  of 
current  American  poets. 

"Think  Peace/'  is  the  title  of  a  slender  little  story 
scarcely  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  book.  It 
can  be  read  in  half  an  hour,  but  the  title  is  enough 
to  justify  it.  It  is  short  work  to  prove  that  in 
great  affairs  of  nations  and  internationalities  the  old 
law  holds  good, — "the  thought  is  father  to  the 
DEED."  To  think  peace  under  trying  circumstances,  to 
think  peace  when  surrounded  by  belligerent  preachers 
and  when  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  religious  cant 
and  half-heartedness,  is  in  itself  a  big  triumph.  This 
little  story  has  a  very  big  meaning,  and  Abe  Cory, 
the  author,  and  the  Standard  Publishing  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  are  justified  in  giving  it  this  simple  but 
attractive  setting. 

Charity  Dye  was  one  of  the  Indianapolis  institu- 
tions through  a  heroic  generation  in  the  life  of  that 
city.  During  those  years  she  was  a  teacher  of  English 
and  history  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city.  She  has 
put  her  mark  upon  many  thousand  children  and 
through  her  public  spirit  and  progressive  ideas  she 
became  a  power  in  the  state. 

It  was  most  fitting  that  when  Indiana  came  to  its 
centennial  celebration  Charity  Dye  should  call  the  roll 
of  "Indiana's  Torch-Bearers,"  and  a  right  goodly  roll 
it  is.  In  the  realms  of  industry,  education,  religion, 
patriotism,  journalism,  science,  art  and  letters  Indiana 
hath  wrought  nobly  and  her  workers  have  found  in 
Charity  Dye  a  competent  interpreter.  This  book  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  published  at  1134 
Broadway,  Indianapolis,  is  an  edifying  book,  one  that 
will  reward  the  reader  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hoosier  state.  It  is  hard  to  resist  calling  the  roll 
in  the  columns  of  Unity,  but  there  are  too  many  of 
them,  reaching  from  Robert  Dale  Owen  to  Whitcomb 
Riley,  from  John  Hay  to  the  Studebakers,  David 
Starr  Jordan  to  Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  a  good  book  for 
high  school  children,  their  parents  and  their  pastors. 

Of  course  there  was  the  inevitable  intrusion  of  the 
daily  papers,  the  weekly  roll  of  exchanges  from  the 
Chicago  office  and  the  insidious  temptation  of  the 
monthly  magazine.  We  did  read  the  war  articles  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  even  before  the  angered  sub- 
scriber demanded  it  of  us,  but  these  compulsions  of 
our  rest  time  were  minimized  by  the  splendid  pre- 
occupation with  the  books,  partially  enumerated  in 
this  reminiscence  of  one  more  beautiful  summer  spent 
in  the  resthaven  of  Tower  Hill.  j.  ll.  j. 


If  your  Christianity  is  not  vigorous  enough  to  help 
save  this  country  and  the  city  in  which  you  live,  it  is 
not  vigorous  enough  to  do  anything  towards  saving 
you.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 


Browning's  Message 


A  STUDY  CLASS  INTRODUCTION 


j 


Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  students  havefi 
in  their  first  study  of  the  work  of  Robert  Browning,jf 
their  number  has  increased  fourfold  in  the  last  twen-'  j 
ty-five  years.   The  world  now  has  the  London  Brown-!/ 
ing  Society,  the  Boston  Browning  Society,  New  York 
also,  and  Chicago  has  its  classes  founded  thirty-five 
years  ago  and  led  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.    Many  small  [I 
towns  have  their  little  circles  of  enthusiastic  readers, 
and  now  our  own  city  has  besides  the  regular  work 
of  the  university  its  Browning  Study  Club. 

Many  who  have  commenced  the  study  hav^  felt 
that  Browning's  work  was  a  closed  book  to  them.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this.  I  think  there  is  no  longing  more 
difficult  to  reach  nor  more  universal  than  the  desire 
for  expression.  We  are  veiled  from  each  other.  Our 
best  thought,  our  highest  conceptions,  our  ideals  refuse 
to  materialize  into  words.  Browning  felt  this  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  His  central  thought  shaded  off  into  con- 
ceptions of  his  theme  which  he  tried  to  express  in  par- 
entheses, frequently  thrown  in  to  convey  the  finer  mean- 
ing. This  made  involved  sentences,  difficult  to  follow 
excepting  where  close  study  had  developed  the  student 
up  to  holding  continuous  thought  with  all  its  shadings. 
Had  Browning  been  more  limited  in  his  thought  he 
might  have  been  clearer  in  his  style.  For  myself  I  have 
reached  the  best  results,  in  studying  for  the  main  out- 
line of  his  theme,  taking  what  I  may  as  I  go  along,  ig- 
noring what  is  not  clear  to  me.  If  we  stop  to  untie  knots 
and  upravel  perplexities  we  lose  (in  a  measure  at 
least)  the  central  thought.  Being  unable  first  then 
to  untie  the  knot  or  unravel  the  perplexity,  the  stu- 
dent loses  the  central  thought  and  becomes  discour-i 
aged  and  gives  it  all  up,  much  to  his  own  loss.  Usu 
ally  anything  which  we  can  get  at  a  glance  has  notj 
much  to  give.  To  illustrate,  students  who  aspire  t 
becoming  artists  attempt  to  step  from  the  ground  to' 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder.  They  try  to  take  at 
once  what  the  advanced  artist  has  accomplished 
through  years  of  study.  The  methods  of  a  thorough 
academic  course  soon  disillusion  him.  He  is  directed 
to  make  a  large  outline  only  of  the  head,  from  the 
cast  before  him,  giving  the  pose  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  head.  That  only  and  he  has  his'  hand 
full  with  that.  After  many  studies  he  takes  featurei 
separately  and  in  due  time  he  may  try  to  put  maim 
outline  and  features  together.  All  this  applies  to  such 
literature  as  we  are  studying. 

Now  life  represented  by  the  human  face  and  figure 
and  life  represented  by  Browning  or  any  great  author 
are  very  much  alike,  complex  and  difficult.  Get  the 
main  thought  in  large  outline  and  find  your  deligh 
in  expanding  appreciation.  In  music,  painting,  sculp 
ture,  literature  the  artist  is  never  satisfied.  He  hai 
failed  to  express  himself  fully.  Through  all  his  dif 
ficulties  of  expression  the  thought  of  God  and  of  the 
immanence  of  God  are  ever  present  in  all  Brown- 
ing's work. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  is  a  notable  example ;  has  alread 
become  a  classic.    It  is  one  of  the  first  to  appeal  td 
the  student.    I  quote  a  few  lines  from  various  parts 

Grow  old  along  with  me ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made; 
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Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all  nor  be  afraid!" 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  "work."  must  sentence  pass, 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price; 
O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand. 

Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice: 

But  all,  the  worlds  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account; 
\\\  instincts  immature, 
A.11  purposes  unsure. 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's 
amount. 

rhoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
[nto  a  narrow  act. 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped; 
\11  I  could  never  be 
\11,  men  ignored  in  me. 

This,   I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher 
shaped. 

Again  with  a  glance  into  the  future  toward  which 
ve  are  all  looking,  he  says : 
Ul  that  is,  at  all, 
.asts  ever,  past  recall ; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure; 
Vhat  entered  into  thee 
''hat  was,  is,  and  shall  be : 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops :  Potter  and  clay  endure. 

To_  lives  set  to  a  minor  key  these  words  carry  a 
heering  note.   To  lonely  or  burdened  lives  they  carry 

royal  companionship. 

Therefore  to  whom  turn  I? 

In  the  pitch  and  toss  of  life  he  makes  its  dusty 
ighways  lead  us  up  into  the  mountain  heights  of 
ourage,  trust  and  hope,  and  spreads  broader  views 
f  life's  ocean  at  each  step  of  the  climb. 

His  panacea  for  life's  ills  is  to  press  forward,  ever 
pward  and  onward,  that  out  of  its  defeats  and  fail- 
res  may  grow  its  greatest  successes.  Again  let  him 
peak  for  himself : 

We  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake. 
He  is  eminently  a  poet  of  faith  and  trust.  Again 
e  speaks : 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer. 
In  Abt  Vogler,  in  which  we  find  an  interpretation  of 
fe  in  the  language  of  music,  in  which  the  musician 
nds  satisfying  expression  of  his  hopes,  his  highest 
spirations,  his  ideals  of  life,  we  feel  as  we  read  that 
rowning  in  this  speaks  for  himself  when  he  says : 
But  God  had  a«few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear; 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome : 
'TiS  we  musicians  know. 

But  here  is  a  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can. 

Again  quote, 

"Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee !" 

For  me  "Saul"  is  the  greatest  religious  poem  in 
odern  or  in  any  literature.   An  analysis  of  the  poem 

not  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  paper, 
t  a  glance  at  its  meaning  we  find  that  pride  and 
nbition  for  great  achievements  in  wars  of  con- 
lest,  Saul's  desire  and  reaching  out  after  material 
iins,  had  deadened  his  higher  nature  and  he  sank 
to  despair  under  his  failures  and  defeats. 

In  David's  loving  elTorts  to  help  him  he  awakened 
e  divine  within  himself  and  he  saw  that  only  a  soul 
vakening  in  Saul  could  restore  him.  He  had  done 
1  he  could  for  him  and  that  God's  love  alone  could 


restore  him.    Love,  the  divine  spirit  in  the  human 
heart,  he  must  find,  and  to  it  he  must  respond. 
Leaving  him  he  said : 

O  Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee ;  a  man  like  to  me. 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever;  a  Hand  like  this 
hand 

Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee! 
See  the  Christ  stand. 

Bi:owning  saw  through  sympathetic  eyes  the  sor- 
row, the  sufi^ering,  the  misery  and  cruelty  that  attends 
life  and  he  zvas  an  optimist,  for  he  saw  through,  over 
and  beyond  it  all  the  divine  hand,  the  God  implanted 
divinity  in  the  human  that  surely  triumphs.  Read 
"Apparent  Failure."  I  quote  a  stanza: 
My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  shall  pierce 

The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched; 
That,  after  Last  returns  the  First, 

Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 
That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst, 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once  proved  accurst. 

In  all  his  work  we  read  between  the  lines.  Perhaps 
we  may  read  into  it  what  he  had  not  thought  and 
that  is  the  best  of  all.  He  has  succeeded  best  who  has 
stirred  the  pools  of  thought  and  soul  development  in 
others  to  Cfeative  life. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Louise  M.  Dunning. 


LEISURE. 


What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care, 
We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  and  cows. 

No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass. 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass. 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight. 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  stars  at  night. 

No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance, 
And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance. 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  eyes  began. 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care. 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

— William  H.  Davies. 

FOUNTAIN  SONG 


I  am  the  sprite  of  the  fountain; 

Sprung  from  the  gloom  am  I, 
Out  of  the  womb  of  the  mountain. 

Big  with  the  kiss  of  the  sky. 
I  am  the  fugitive  glory 
Singing  the  strong  soul's  story; 
Twinkling,  tinkling,  glad  to  be 
Out  of  the  prison  of  earth  set  free; 
Dancing,  mad  with  the  cosmic  tune. 
Laughing  under  the  stars  and  moon — 
Back  to  the  ocean  soon ! 

Back  to  the  sky  and  back  to  the  sea — 

Oh,  I  was  a  prisoner  long ! 
But  the  love  of  the  vast  was  strong  in  me; 

I  fed  on  the  dream  of  the  strong. 
And  there,  while  the  slow  gloom  chained  the  deed, 
I  wrought  my  vision  of  silvery  speed; 
And  out  of  the  dread  hush  round  about 
I  fashioned  a  gladsome  victor-shout! 
Sister  of  wave  and  cloud  am  I, 
And  the  world  grows  green  as  I  pass  by — 
Back  to  the  sea  and  sky. 

— John  G.  Neihardt. 
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Victory;  Nature's  Triumph  Over 
Death  and  Decay 

An  After- Vacation  Sermon  Preached  September  25,  1917, 
in  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 

Father  make  us  glad  that  we  are  here;  glad  in  the 
communion  of  souls;  glad  in  the  inspirations  of  Thy  provi- 
dence; glad  in  the  revealments  of  silence;  glad  in  the  hope 
that  cannot  be  cast  down,  in  the  trust  that  the  Lord  reign- 
eth  and  that  his  reign  is  the  reign  of  love,  that  his  law  is 
the  law  of  peace.  Father,  make  us  glad  of  the  fellowship 
of  the  nations,  of  the  ssmipathies  of  religions,  the  co- 
operation of  thought,  the  fellowship  of  mind.  Father, 
make  us  glad  that  we  are  here  to  take  on  new  tasks  and 
pledge  our  fealty  to  the  eld.  Father,  help  us  here  to  keep 
the  light  burning  that  is  set  on  a  hill.  Help  us.  Father,  to 
be  thy  children  and  to  worship  in  thy  temple  not  made 
with  hands. — Amen. 

What  saycst  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  0  Israel. 
My  zvay  is  hid  from  Jehovah,  and  the  justice  due  to 
me  is  passed  azvay  from  my  God?  Hast  thou  not 
known?  hast  thou  not  heard?  The  everlasting  God, 
Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary;  there  is  no  searching  of  his  un- 
dertsanding.  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  him 
that  hath  no  anight  he  increascth  strength.  Even  the 
youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men 
shall  utterly  fall;  but  they  that  wait  for  Jehovah  shall 
renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  zvings 
as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  zveary ;  they  shall 
walk,  and  not  faint. 

— Isaiah  XL;  27-31. 


Cosmically  speaking  this  is  a  turbulant  world  into 
which  we  are  cast.  A  boiling,  bubbling,  tumbling  story 
is  the  story  of  the  earth  upon  which  we  live.  Earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,  tornadoes  and  tempests,  subsi- 
dences and  upheavals  enter  into  the  geological  history 
of  our  world.  And  the  story  of  the  earth  is  paralleled 
by  the  story  of  human  life  on  this  globe.  The  story 
of  the  race  is  the  story  of  wars  and  quarrels,  blood- 
shed, rapine,  riot;  the  story  of  tyrannies,  cruelties  and 
robbery  without  end.  The  story  of  the  race  is  the 
story  of  struggle,  base,  low  physical  struggle.  Read 
superficially  it  is  the  story  of  the  survival  of  the  unfit ; 
brawn  not  brain  shines  on  the  battlefield.  Surely  the 
story  of  each  life  is  filled  with  disappointment  and 
bereavement,  it  is  flooded  with  tears,  it  is  marred  with 
groans.  Nature  it  would  seem  is  indeed  "red  in  tooth 
and  claw."  The  poet  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  wrote, 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  "A  thousand  types  are  gone; 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

"Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me*. 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death ; 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath ; 
I  know  no  more."    And  he,  shall  he. 


Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed — 

Who  loved,  who  suffer'd  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills? 


But  this  old  world  of  ours  has  been  rolling  through 
uncounted  eons  towards  and  into  the  light.  The  long 
career  of  earth  is  a  movement  out  of  sterility  into 
fertility,  out  of  rugged  barrenness  into  beauty.  Life 
on  this  globe  has  been  ever  and  forever  rising.  The 
process  has  been  one  of  refinement ;  gentleness  has 
taken  the  place  of  violence  and  the  dove  has  sup- 
planted the  vulture.  The  clawed  and  horned  and  ar- 
mored animals  have  given  way  to  the  triumphant 
dove.  Even  the  animals  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
reason,  love  and  co-operation. 

My  text  which  says  that  men  shall  renew  their 
strength,  shall  mount  up  zuith  wings  as  eagles,  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary,  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 
is  born  out  of  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel.  It  is  a  triumphant  note  in  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  the  book  which  reaches  the  high  water  mark 
of  Biblical  prophecy.  The  "Great  Unknown"  poet,  the 
author  of  the  last  chapters  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  lived 
in  the  grievous  days  when  Jerusalem  was  dismantled 
and  Israel  deported.  Her  children  had  hung  their 
harps  on  the  willow  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  far  off 
river,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  temple  city 
of  Jerusalem  which  it  had  implicitely  believed  was  the 
chosen  city  of  God,  the  sacred  city  of  the  one  true 
Lord. 

And  still  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  with  clouds  o'er 
hanging  the  landscape,  this  poet  prophet,  child  of 
vision,  sang  the  triumphant  song  of  victory  which  I 
have  read  to  you.  No  wonder  that  his  name  is  lost. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  he  must  needs  seek  the  oblivion 
that  was  given  him.  Perhaps  he  did  not  dare  give 
his  name.  He  would  have  been  written  down  a  traitor, 
an  enemy  of  the  dominant  power,  a  "copperhead."  But 
they  could  not  chain  his  mind  even  though  his  limbs 
were  fettered;  his  song  was  of  the  time  when  men 
could  rise  with  wings. 

This  gives  me  the  word  I  would  this  morning  give 
to  you  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  that  has  called  us 
together. 

Victory !  Victory  is  allied  to  the  goddess  Victoria  of 
the  Roman  Pantheon.  This  rather  coarse  and  com- 
posite figure  of  Roman  mythology  is  allied  to  the 
nobler  creation  of  Greek  imagination,  the  "Nike,"  the 
goddess  of  victory  to  which  Greek  art  and  philosophy 
has  given  wings.  You  will  remember  the  work  of 
Agoracritus,  the  Greek  that  is  interpreted  as  the  God- 
dess of  Victory  loosening  her  sandal  that  she  might 
be  the  freer  to  use  her  wings.  Oh,  it  is  a  long,  long 
process  by  which  man  rose  from  his  "all-fours"  on  tc 
his  "all-twos."  The  erect  position  was  won  at  a  great 
cost  and  fingers  and  hands  with  which  to  work  were 
obtained  at  considerable  physical  sacrifice.  Oh,  it  was 
a  hard,  hard  battle  when  man  having  assuumed  hh 
upright  position,  stayed  in  this  inhospitable  world 
Winter  frosts  pinched  him,  summer  suns  burned  him 
beasts  of  prey  arrayed  themselves  against  him,  tlu 
forests  and  the  streams  yielded  to  him  reluctant  anci 
meagre  provision.  Slowly  but  surely  did  this  unpro  l 
tected,  unarmed,  defenseless  man  triumph  over,  thei 
savage  beasts,  and  inhospitable  climates.  He  wrungj 
from  reluctant  earth  a  more  and  more  abundant  sup- 
port. He  fought  and  won  his  way  into  the  mastershij 
of  the  world,  the  conqi:est  of  creation. 

Take  a  sufificiently  long  measuring  line  and  man'.' 
story  is  one  continuous  story  of  a  triumphal  march 
an  ascending  victory.    The  point  I  would  like  to  makf 
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this  morning  is  that  he  has  ascended  by  means  of  his 
wings  and  not  by  his  claws.  He  has  risen  into  the 
upper  air  not  by  the  use  of  weapons  but  by  the  use  of 
brains. 

Let  me  count  one,  two,  or  three  sets  of  wings  by 
which  man  has  risen  with  which  he  has  conquered. 
There  is  much  philosophy  and  condensed  history 
found  in  the  mythology  of  the  world.  I  like  increas- 
ingly the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  less  I  believe 
in  the  fallen  man  the  more  I  believe  in  the  rising 
Adam ;  the  less  I  believe  in  that  wicked-  woman  who 
introduced  sin  and  death  into  the  world  the  more  I 
believe  in  that  splendid  woman  who  shook  the  tree  of 
knowledge  and  gathered  the  apples  therefrom  and  gave 
Adam  to  eat  thereof.  That  is  what  has  brought  us 
here.  The  first  wings  that  helped  man  rise  out  of 
the  realm  of  the  brute  and  the  tyranny  of  the  flesh  is 
thought, — knowledge.  He  has  eaten  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  He  has  grown  strong  by  feed- 
ing on  the  apples  of  investigation, — call  it  what  you 
will.  If  we  call  it  by  its  modern  name  we  will  call  it 
science.  The  desire  to  know,  the  determination  to 
think,  the  investigating  power  are  the  wings  by  which 
man  has  risen  through  art  in  all  its  phases,  music, 
sculpture,  painting  and  architecture,  through  the  ma- 
terial triumphs  all  the  way  from  the  wooden  plow  to 
the  tractor  and  all  which  it  involves.  Brains,  thought, 
not  brawn ;  knowledge  not  submission,  are  the  wings 
upon  which  man  is  ever  rising  into  the  realms  of  the 
Divine. 

We  will  pick  up  another  set  of  wings  in  the  mytho- 
logical Pandora,  the  receiver  of  all  gifts,  as  the  name 
implies.  Pandora  was  entrusted  with  all  the  blessings 
of  life  in  a  box.  But  she  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  know  what  was  in  that  box.  She  is  tlje  Greek 
Eve.  She  did  not  shake  the  tree  and  bring  down  the 
apples,  but  she  lifted  the  lid  and  out  there  flew  all  the 
blessings  and  curses  innumerable.  Happily  she  shut 
down  the  lid  in  time  to  keep  in  one  blessing,  the  great- 
est, and  that  was  Hope.  Hope  remained  for  her  and 
having  that  she  held  the  future  in  trust.  Having  Hope 
she  had  a  mortgage  on  the  resources  of  life.  You 
will  recall  that  this  story  inspired  the  mystic  figure  of 
Vyatts.  That  which  is  now  called  Hope,  perhaps  he 
did  not  give  to  it  a  name.  It  is  a  bound  figure,  broken, 
bowed,  blindfolded,  helpless.  She  holds  her  harp  in 
her  hand,  all  its  strings  are  broken  save  one,  and  she 
listens  to  the  melody  of  that  one  string  left  to  her 
lielp  and  that  string  is  Hope.  Here  is  the  second  set 
3f  wings  upon  which  man  has  triumphed  over  the 
world.  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  imprison  an  animal 
that  has  hope,  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  shoot  and 
<ill  a  nation  that  has  hope  ?  What  is  the  use  of  trying 
:o  browbeat  a  soul  or  threaten  a  mind  that  still  hopes? 
rhe  resources  of  the  Eternal  wait  upon  the  hoping 
spirit.  The  forward-looking,  the  upward-looking  slave 
s  superior  and  has  a  larger  part  in  the  economy  of 
:he  world  than  the  enthroned  and  encrowned  tyrants 
whose  credentials  are  in  the  past  and  whose  claims  are 
n  the  present,  to  whom  the  future  is  blank  monotony, 
I  black  desert. 

_  There  is  another  set  of  wings  by  which  man  has 
•isen  out  of  his  brute  origin  and  is  still  rising  into  his 
celestial  relationship,  and  that  is  Love.  Love,  the 
ove  that  was  born  in  the  dove's  nest,  the  love  that 
vas  born  deep  in  the  jungle  where  elephants  learned 
o  protect  one  another.    The  love  that  is  found  so 


highly  developed  in  the  colony  of  beavers,  who  make 
common  cause  in  the  interest  of  the  feeble  and  the 
dependent.  The  love  that  brings  master  beavers  out 
of  their  hiding  places  when  the  cry  of  woe  is  heard 
from  any  of  their  kind.  Love  that  makes  the  cry 
of  distress  a  summons  to  all  the  pigs  of  the  yard  to 
rally  together  and  to  resist  a  common  foe.  That  love 
that  finds  extension  in  co-operation,  that  love  that 
hides  itself  in  associations,  that  love  that  confesses 
to  kinship  with  remote  beings,  makes  us  broth- 
ers with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  makes 
friends  of  foes  and  discovers  kinship  across  the 
wicked  lines  of  trench  and  barbed  wire  protection. 

It  is  by  love  that  man  has  triumphed  and  by  love 
man's  progress  is  to  be  secured.  By  love  is  he  to  rise 
above  the  brute  and  to  lay  aside  the  wicked  methods 
of  hate.  Aye,  the  poet  who  sang  of  the  man  who 
should  renew  his  strength,  who  should  mount  up  with 
wings  as  the  eagle,  should  run  and  not  be  weary, 
should  walk  and  faint  not,  thought  of  the  triumphs 
of  sympathy,  the  triumph  of  those  who  live  "above 
the  battle."  The  winged  song  will  not  lend  itself  in 
its  maximum  to  the  aeroplane  in  battle,  but  it  carries 
a  wireless  message  of  love  and  brotherhood  around 
the  world.  In  the  lowest  depths  of  ocean  is  laid  the 
cable  that  throbs  with  human  sympathy,  binding  the 
nations  together.  Kipling  translates  its  message  to  us, 
"Let  us  be  one !  Let  us  be  one !" 

An  after-vacation  sermon  ought  to  have  something 
of  the  country  in  it.  I  have  been  on  the  Tower  Hill- 
side for  over  two  months.  Tower  Hill  once  harbored 
rattlesnakes;  there  may  be  some  left  but  we  do  not 
'find  them  any  more.  The  catamount,  the  bear  and 
the  American  tiger  loved  those  bluf¥  retreats.  They 
are  gone.  But  the  man  who  went  to  open  our  cottage 
the  day  before  we  were  to  arrive  found  to  his  sur- 
prise on  the  walk  in  front  of  "Westhope  Cottage" 
a  dainty  wild  deer,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
haunts  where  the  deer  are  still  supposed  to  remain. 
Slowly  and  surely  that  timid  animal  with  cloven  hoofs, 
which  is  a  sign  of  no  devil,  had  come  back  to  his  old 
haunts,  with  the  instincts  born  out  of  experience,  he 
came  trusting  the  loving  qualities  of  that  community. 

My  little  herd  of  a  dozen  sheep,  when  permitted  to 
roam  over  Tower  Hill,  loved  to  abandon  their  sleep- 
ing quarters  on  the  off  side  of  the  hill,  and  to  come 
and  lie  around  our  cottage  door.  When  they  were 
satisfied  with  grazing  and  wanted  to  sleep  they  came 
up  and  slept  in  front  of  my  door. 

Let  that  symbol  of  fraternity,  born  out  of  love, 
indicate  the  road  upon  which  the  race  is  to  win  its 
future  victory.  These  then  are  the  wings  of  the  spir- 
itual,— aeroplanes,  bi-planes,  tri-planes, — what  shall 
we  call  them? 

Knowledge,  science,  the  desire  to  know,  hope  !  hope  ? 
.hope !  The  determination  to  struggle  and  strive  and  to 
expect_  better  things.  And  lastly  love,  sympathy,  co- 
operation, gentleness,  unarmed  gentleness,  are  destined 
to  conquer  the  world. 

Christianity  that  boasts  nineteen  hundred  years  of 
loyalty  to  him  whom  they  call  the  Prince  of  Peace 
is  tardily  coming  to  its  own.  When  the  Pope,  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  conservative  form  of  Christian- 
ity, dares  negotiate  for  peace  as  against  war,  he  puts 
Christianity  on  the  advance  line ;  it  becomes  a  vidette, 
guarding  the  outpost  of  the  conquering  column.  Let 
our  boasted  Protestantism  beware  lest  it  may  find 
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itself  in  the  rear  of  the  Christian  column  led  by  one 
who  is  establishing  his  right  to  the  title  of  the  Vice- 
regent  of  God  on  earth.  I  am  not  bothered  with  de- 
tails. I  do  not  care  how  or  what  the  adjustment  will 
be.  Glad  I  am  that  the  adjustment  is  coming  along 
the  lines  indicated  by  a  high  representative  of  religion. 

The  editor  of  a  leading  philosophical  journal  in 
England,  the  vehicle  of  the  best  and  latest  thought 
in  matters  of  religion,  has  recently  been  asking  for 
an  ad  interim  religion,  a  cessation  of  sympathy  and 
brotherliness,  and  recommends  for  the  time  being  a 
religion  that  will  suspend  the  demands  of  love  and 
give  way  to  the  logic  of  hate,  pushing  it  to  its  maxi- 
mum until  an  enemy  is  crushed  and  a  foe  defeated. 
Then  he  would  call  up  Christianity  again.  There 
was  something  said  of  the  Pharisee  as  a  hypocrite 
in  the  Bible — you  will  remember  it.  I  do  not  care  to 
apply  it. 

But  I  do  believe  that  these  wings  by  which  man  has 
risen  from  his  lowly  estate  are  still  effective.  They 
are  going  to  work 

Till  the  war-drums  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation 

of  the  world. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one 

increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with 

the  process  of  the  suns. 

And  I  will  still 

.    .    .    trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Friends,  I  am  back  with  you  again  and  I  am  glad  to 
greet  so  many  of  you.  We  are  camping  on  the  old  camp 
ground  today.  We  are  taking  up  the  old,  old  job. 
For  thirty-five  years  it  has  been  entrusted  in  our  hands. 
All  Souls  Church  alHed  with  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
is  here  to  do  some  more  thinking.  Its  message  is  to 
think  !  think !  think  !  and  still  continue  to  think.  Noth- 
ing within  the  reach  of  the  chemist's  laboratory  or 
the  astronomer's  observatory,  nothing  within  the  reach 
of  the  higher  art,  nothing  hid  in  ancient  tombs  or 
resting  in  the  archives  of  old  time  museums  but  what 
are  guide  posts  to  this  time.  We  stand  committed 
to  fearlessly  investigate  all  the  problems  of  time  and 
eternity,  of  heaven  and  hell.  We  are  pledged  to  free 
thought  which  involves  free  speech  and  free  every- 
thing. And  we  are  here  to  hope !  hope !  hope !  still 
hoping  for  bigger  things  than  we  have  ever  yet  realized ; 
more  audacious  dreaming  than  ever  before  is  ours. 
We  are  here  to  face  the  future.  Men  may  come  and 
men  may  go  but  hope  secures  immortality  to  church 
or  center  that  is  committed  to  it. 

And  lastly,  we  are  going  to  love,  to  love  everybody, 
to  love  even  the  hateful  foes  until  we  love  them  out 
of  their  hatefulness,  we  will  hug  them  out  of  their 
malignancy,  we  will  kiss  them  into  submission. 


We  are  here  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Parlia-  |l| 
ment  of  Religions,  to  invite  the  faiths  of  the  world  H 
into  our  fellowship  and  to  declare  even  now  for  the  | 
unbroken  brotherhood.  Ij 

An  enterprising  newspaper  down  town  sent  a  re-  [' 
porter  to  interview  me  yesterday  to  know  whether  I  :( 
had  recanted  my  pacifism.    He  said  I  had  been  soil 
reported.    And  I  said,  "No,  not  until  I  renounce  my  j< 
loyalty  to  Jesus.    Not  until  I  renounce  my  faith  in^i 
the  Almighty,  not  while  I  am  committed  to  'promote 
truth,  righteousness  and  love  in  the  world,'  not  until 
I  cease  to  believe  in  an  advancing  brotherhood  and 
in  the  real  Fatherhood  of  God." 

I  am  back  on  my  job  and  ask  your  co-operation  on 
these  high  lines  of  seeking  truth,  of  embodying  it  in 
new  activities,  making  it  the  benediction  of  an  ever 
growing  love. 

One  of  the  books  that  interested  me  much  this  sum- 
mer was  "The  Biography  of  a  Super-Tramp,"  by 
William  H.  Davies,  who  now  stands  acknowledged 
as  a  gifted  poet  of  high  rank.  His  works  are  sought 
for  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  This  book  shows 
how  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  this  country  of 
ours  as  a  tramp.  He  lost  one  foot  in  trying  to  steal 
a  ride  to  Alaska,  but  he  kept  something  inside  of  him 
that  answers  for  wings.  These  lifted  him  out  of  sor- 
didness  into  vision,  out  of  sorrow  into  joy,  out  of 
weakness  into  strength.  Let  him  bring  my  message 
to  you  this  morning. 

Man  is  a  bird : 

He  rises  on  fine  wings 
Into  the  heaven's  clear  light; 

He  flies  away  and  sings — 
There's  music  in  his.  flight. 

Man  is  a  bird : 

In  swiftest  speed  he  burns. 
With  twist  and  dive  and  leap ; 

A  bird  whose  sudden  turns 
Can'  drive  the  frightened  sheep. 

Man  is  a  bird : 

Over  the  mountain  high. 
Whose  head  is  in  the  skies, 

Cut  from  its  shoulder  by 
A  cloud — the  bird-man  flies. 

Man  is  a  bird : 

Eagles  from  mountain  crag 
Swooped  down  to  prove  his  worth ; 

But  now  they  rise  to  drag 
Him  down  from  Heaven  to  earth! 

I  welcome  you  back  to  this  church  home  and  solicil 
your  co-operation  in  another  year's  work  in  the  inter-] 
est  of  thought  and  hope  and  love. 


Father  touch  us  with  new  love,  strengthen  with  frest  h\ 
hopes,  guide  us  with  the  growing  light  Father,  that  w» 
may  grow  more  and  more  worthy  of  our  parentage.— 
Amen. 


Let  dead  names  be  eternalized  by  dead  stone, 

Whose  substance  time  cannot  increase  nor  mar; 

Let  living  names  by  living  shafts  be  known. 
That  feel  the  influence  of  sun  and  star. 

Plant  thou  a  tree,  whose  griefless  leaves  shall  sing 
Thy  deed  and  thee,  each  fresh  unfolding  spring. 

— Edith  M.  Thomas. 


Let  men  know  by  your  deeds  who  were  your  anp 
cestors.  Old  Shinto  Maxim. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Emerson 


Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


XXXI. 

rhe  New  Catholicism;  Gropings  Toward  Organ- 
ization Across  Denominational  Lines 


"Have  we  not  all  one  Rather?  Hath  not  one  God 
:reated  us?" — Malachi  ii  :io. 

Motto  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 

After  seven  years  voyage  around  the  globe  we  find 
nirselves  in  a  confusion  of  Protestant  sects.  We  see 
low  Christianity  has  had  to  get  outside  of  the  church 
n  order  to  be  Christian,  and  find  hopeful  signs  that 
;lowly  and  surely  the  ethical  and  emotional  sense  is 
:limbing  over  walls,  knocking  down  partitions  and 
)ringing  the  world  together. 

Statistics  for  1915  show  that  in  the  United  States 
here  are  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  different  kinds 
)f  Christian  organizations.  Those  having  made  gains 
vithin  the  last  twenty-five  years  are : 

Catholics  (3  bodies). 
Methodists  (16  bodies). 
Baptists  (IS  bodies). 
Lutherans  (20  bodies). 
Presbyterians  (12  bodies). 
Disciples  of  Christ  (2  bodies). 
Episcopal,  Protestant  (2  bodies). 
Reformed  (4  bodies). 
Eastern  Orthodox  (7  bodies). 
Latter-Day  Saints  (2  bodies). 
United  Brethren  (2  bodies). 
Evangelical  (2  bodies). 
Friends  (4  bodies). 
Brethren,  Dunkards  (4  bodies). 
Adventists  (6  bodies). 

Luther  struck  for  freedom  and  struck  hard  and  as  his 
leparture  was  largely  ethical  and  intellectual,  so  the 
saders  in  denominational  separations  have  protested 
or  conscience  sake  on  questions  of  doctrine,  philoso- 
ihy,  church  government,  etc.  But  such  protests  have  re- 
ulted  in  a  sad  multiplication  of  organizations  and  a 
ebilitating  waste  of  human  energies.  Yet  gradually 
tie  thought  has  been  growing  that  while  Christians 
:iay  not  find  it  easy  to  worship  together  there  are  a 
)t  of  things  they  can  do  together. 

The  first  striking  attempt  in  orthodox  circles  was 
le  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  1844  George  Williams,  a  draper's 
ssistant  in  London,  realizing  the  difficulties  of  a 
oung  man  without  home  relations  in  keeping  him- 
elf  pure  and  in  touch  with  good  and  true  things,  in 

quiet  way  invited  some  young  men  to  meet  together 
nee  a  week  for  social  contact  on  high  lines.  Such 

work  was  so  obvious  a  necessity  that  it  spread  like 
nldfire  wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken. 

parallel  movement  started  independently  in  Ger- 
lany  but  later  they  found  each  other  and  united  in 


the  world  wide  organization  of  today.  In  1869  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  its  battle  royal  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
The  question  came  up  as  to  who  was  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. The  conservative  forces  led  by  Dwight 
Moody  voted  for  an  evangelical  condition  of  member- 
ship on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  instrument  of  the 
church.  A  Unitarian  delegate  pled  for  a  more  open 
basis  of  fellowship,  that,  while  not  evangelical.  Uni- 
tarian young  men  needed  such  a  movement  and  could 
help  in  it.  The  conservatives  won  out,  doubtless  to 
the  executive  strength  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  but  to  its 
intellectual  debility.  For  the  many  great  and  good 
things  done  it  commands  our  respect  and  admiration, 
but  a  certain  arrogance  and  complacency  is  to  be  de- 
plored. The  parallel  of  this  work  is  found  in  that 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.,  not  so  potent  at  the  present  time, 
has  been  a  great  power.  It  laid  hold  of  just  one  re- 
form, and  unlike  so  many  feminine  organizations, 
held  its  own  and  paved  the  way  for  a  larger  work 
not  confined  to  women.  In  Frances  Willard  the 
movement  had  a  remarkable  leader,  a  woman  whose 
work  so  chastened  and  broadened  her  that  when  she 
died  she  was  on  the  advance  line  not  only  of  tem- 
perance, but  the  social  evil,  the  fight  against  tobacco, 
the  work  for  child  protection,  civic  reforms  and  po- 
litical exposures.  She  is  the  only  woman  who  has  a 
place  in  Statuary  Hall,  Washington. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Movement,  inaugurated  in 
1881  by  Francis  E.  Clark,  a  Congregational  minister 
in  Maine,  was  in  its  inception  an  attempt  to  make  a 
place  in  church  and  social  activities  for  the  adolescent 
boy  and  girl,  an  opportunity  for  young  people  to  work 
and  play  together  with  a  church  environment.  It 
afterwards  developed  into  an  organization  of  older 
young  people  with  a  tendency  to  draw  strength  from 
the_  church  proper,  but  in  its  missionary,  temperance, 
civic  and  other  activities  it  has  been  a  means  of  break- 
ing down  denominational  lines. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eight  saw  the  most  systematic 
and  intensive  attempt  to  weld  together  the  orthodox 
churches  into  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  Thirty  denominations  have  offi- 
cially related  themselves  and  are  trying  to  form  a 
great  catholic  orthodox  church,  and  the  movement 
will  perhaps  work  its  own  destruction  for  something 
better.  * 

In  1860  a  young  minister,  a  gentle,  sweet  and  noble 
man,  who  had  traveled  the  road  of  this  study  course 
was  preaching  in  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Dover' 
N  H.,  Francis  E.  Abbott.  He  plead  for  universai 
religion,  teaching  that  there  is  something  higher  and 
larger  in  the  religious  life  than  even  loyalty  to  the 
Man  of  Nazareth.  This  was  very  bad  heresy  at  that 
time.  The  Society  said  he  was  perverting  the  funds 
that  they  were  organized  as  a  Christian  Church.  The 
case  was  carried  into  court,  the  most  learned  le^al 
ability  summoned  on  each  side,  and  it  decided  that 
the  Unitarian  Church  was  a  democratic  organization 
and  could  control  itself;  if  the  majority  ruled  Abbott 
could  not  be  ousted.  However,  having  won  the  de- 
cision Abbott  resigned,  went  to  Toledo  and  started 
the  publication  of  the  Index,  in  which  Emerson,  Hig- 
ginson  and  others  were  interested.  Fifty  years  ago 
m  1867,  a  meeting  was  called  by  O.  B.  Frothingham 
in  Boston  and  the  Free  Religious  Association  was 
formed,  which  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  May  last 
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held  its  Half  Century  Anniversary.  The  presidents 
have  been  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Felix  Adler,  Wil- 
liam J.  Potter,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Lewis 
G.  Janes,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Charles  W.  Wendte,  and 
now  John  Haynes  Holmes. 

In  1893  was  held  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  a 
world  wide  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  universality 
of  religion.  Mr.  C.  C.  Bonney,  a  Swedenborgian 
lawyer  on  the  Board  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
sought  to  organize  the  intangible  products  of  civili- 
zation and  was  instrumental  in  arranging  a  marvel- 
ous series  of  conventions,  conferences  and  councils. 
Teachers,  engineers,  sociologists,  astronomers  used 
the  two  halls  of  the  building  erected  for  the  purpose 
in  connection  with  the  Art  Institute.  Mr.  Bonney 
appointed  a  general  committee  on  religious  confer- 
ences, consisting  of  representatives  of  about  eighteen 
of  the  denominations  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  names 
on  that  committee  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  E.  Cheney, 
Dr.  Hirsch,  Dr.  Frank  Bristol,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Dr.  Noble,  Rev.  David  Swing,  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  and  others,  and  they  organized  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  religious  output  of  the  world 
down  to  date.  At  first  the  committee  floundered,  but 
the  work  resulted  in  both  halls  being  crowded  three 
times  a  day  for  seventeen  days  and  proved  probably 
the  biggest  thing  in  the  way  of  organized  religion  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  It  was  an  unorthodox  effort  to 
get  outside  of  church  limitations  to  find  religion. 

In  that  same  year  plans  were  made  for  the  Con- 
gress of  Religion,  which  was  a  child  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  E.  P.  Powell,  Dr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Crane  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Hirsch  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  1894  and  for  several  years 
it  had  a  successful  career,  but  the  Jewish  constituency 
withdrew  and  it  then  suspended. 

In  1908  the  first  meeting  was  held  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Religious  Liberals,  which  is  now  real- 
izing a  broad  outward  fellowship  illustrated  in  the 
conference  held  last  March,  when  the  meetings  were 
held  in  Lutheran,  Unitarian  and  Episcopal  churches. 

Something  has  been  and  is  being  realized  of  the 
dream  and  object  of  this  course.  The  development  of 
the  race  has  come  to  a  demand  for  a  new  harmony, 
not  based  on  harmony  of  creed  but  unity  of  purpose. 
The  so-called  Liberal  people  have  just  as  far  to  go 
as  the  orthodox.  A  dogmatic  liberality  is  a  greater 
ofifense  to  the  Amighty  than  a  narrow  orthodoxy. 

.There  is  one  other  tool  of  universality,  if  not  in 
religion  at  least  in  internationalism.  The  Red  Cross 
grew  out  of  the  Geneva  Convention  originating  in 
1864,  which  was  a  series  of  meetings  looking  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  an  effort 
to  obliterate  the  hatreds  involved  by  war.  It  is  dis- 
pointing  to  find  that  the  two  Powers  that  at  first  de- 
clined to  enter  into  the  Genevan  pact  were  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  but  to  the  glory  of  women 
Clara  Barton  was  instrumental  in  bringing  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  something  heart-breaking 
and  disappointing  that  this  tool  of  internationalism  is 
being  used  as  a  war  instrumentality.  It  is  now  being 
used  as  a  rallying  cry  to  women  to  do  their  "bit"  to 
urge  men  to  go  to  be  torn  into  shreds  by  encouraging 
them  with  the  thought  that  the  Red  Cross  will  be 
there  with  the  bandages. 


Questions. 

What  were  the  causes  leading  to  the  organization  of  the 
following  bodies : 

(a)  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

(b)  W.  C.  T.  u.  !: 

(c)  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  ' 

(d)  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.jl 

(e)  National  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals. 

(f)  The  Red  Cross. 


THE  PRICE. 


Yesterday : 

One  hanging  high,  bound  fast  to  cross  of  pain. 
Breathed  blessing  on  the  angry  crowd  and  cried 
"Forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do !"  and  died 
To  draw  a  world  within  his  tender  reign. 
One  after  one  the  prophet  souls  have  birth, 
Hold  high  their  flaming  torch,  speak  daring  word, 
Perish  by  torturing  hate  or  cruel  sword, 
To  win  at  last  the  altar-shrines  of  earth. 
Oh,  glorious  company !    These  make  it  clear 
What  all  mankind  must  be — august,  devine. 
But  on  what  sodden  crowd  their  faces  shine, 
How  long  before  the  few  their  message  hear! 
What  miracle  shall  make  the  sullen,  weak. 
More  quick  to  answer  when  the  prophets  speak? 

Today : 

A  million  crosses  on  a  thousand  fields, 
Hiding  unnumbered  dead  'neath  blasted  soil ; 
The  gifted  youth — the  simple  man  of  toil — 
Such  as  each  generation's  harvest  yields. 
These,  slain  by  those  who  did  not  wish  to  slay; 
These  few,  who  knew  their  homes  must  be  kept  free; 
These  more,  who  died  for  Kings  they  could  not  see; 
These  most,  blind  spoilers  of  Life's  hoard,  each  day, 
In  lands  they  had  not  meant  to  rob ; — these  Dead ; — 
Shall  their  most  bitter  cross  no  blessing  bring? 
Shall  their  black  winter  know  no  blooming  spring 
To  presage . harvests  from  their  famine  fed? 
Forbid  it.  Justice,  that  from  tyrant's  power 
Hath,  age  on  age,  wrung  Freedom's  richer  dower ! 

Tomorrow  : 

Oh,  can  it  be  that  time  has  come  at  last 

For  thrones  to  topple  and  for  Kings  to  go? 

For  Greed  to  loose  its  hold ;  for  Power  to  flow 

Supreme  through  humblest  ways;  for  learning  fast 

That  in  the  "fabric  of  the  world,"  not  fair 

And  gilded  broidery  of  its  famed  and  great, 

Is  Sovereignty  devine  ?    That  not  the  rare 

And  mighty  few,  but  warp  and  woof  strange  Fate 

Weaves  into  destiny  sublime  for  all  the  race 

Is  utmost  promise  of  the  Good;  to  last 

When  pride  of  wealth  and  dazzling  lie  of  caste, 

And  even  lonely  prophet's  gift  of  grace, 

Shall  show  but  pictured  hint  of  Common  Life 

Shot  through  with  splendor,  born  of  Love  and  Strife? 

Meanwhile: 

Meanwhile,  on  earth.  Spring's  flower-waking  feet 
Find  not  a  place  to  rest;  and  sky  and  sea 
Are  desecrate  by  monsters  grim  that  flee 
And  dive  with  IDeath  ;  and  chaos,  only  meet 
For  devil's  realm,  destroys  the  garnered  gain 
Of  ages  long.    Justice,  is  this  thy  plan, 
To  claim  su-h  price  for  this  new  gift  to  man, 
This  gift  of  Common  Life,  cleansed  free  of  stain 
Of  slavery  and  fear?    Oh,  Wisdom,  teach 
Thy  Comrad  thriftier  ways!    Behold  the  Price 
Is  paid,  long  since,  by  prophets  brave;  paid  thrice 
By  these  new  dead  whom  praises  cannot  reach. 
Call  Love  to  heal  hate's  wounds !   Great  Wisdom,  lead 
Mankind  by  better  paths  to  Freedom's  meed ! 

• — Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


WANTED 
A  young  woman  to  be  Resident 
Assistant  to   the  superintendent  of 
-incoln  Centre. 

Requirements:  Simple  bookkeep- 
ng,  efficiency  on  typewriter,  suffi- 
ient  stenography  for  correspondence 
lurposes,  housekeeping  aptitudes  and 
n  interest  in  and  a  willingness  to 
o-operate  with  the  work  of  All  Souls 
Church  and  Sunday  School. 

Apply  by  letter  giving  particulars 

0 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
700  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

TOWER  HILL  EN  TOUR 


This  summer  those  in  Portage  who 
lost  love  the  delights  of  the  Tower 
nil  could  not,  for  various  reasons, 
each  that  most  enjoyable  of  summer 
bodes,  and,  being  more  favored  than 
lahomet,  they  succeeded  in  persuading 
le  Hill  to  come  to  Portage — or  at  least 
le  Master  and  Mistress  of  the  Hill, 
nd  some  of  the  residents.  And  then, 
ith  really  heroic  unselfishness,  they 
)aned  them  for  part  of  the  time  to  the 
;st  of  the  village. 

Saturday  evening  was  spent  with  call- 
's—"pastoral  visits,"  perhaps !  On 
unday  afternoon,  Mr.  Jones  gave  to  a 
umber  of  friends  one  of  the  poetry 
ladings  which  have  found  such  warm 
elcome  in  Chicago  and  which  met  with 
3  less  eager  response  from  his  Portage 
sarers.  Gibson  and  Yeates,  Vachell 
indsay  and  Percy  Mackaye,  Elizabeth 
heyne,  Arthur  Guiterman,  Lance  Cor- 
^ral  Lee,  and  many  others,  favorites 
Id  and  new,  interpreted,  as  it  always 
;ems,  better  than  ever  before,  delighted 
5  all  for  a  full  two  hours,  and  still 
lere  were  requests  for  this  and  that 
ivorite,  for  "just  one  more." 

Before  the  first  poem  was  half  read, 
le  young  Superintendent  of  Schools 
ad  asked  his  next  neighbor  if  there 
ould  be  any  possible  way  of  persuad- 
is;  Mr.  Jones  to  speak  or  read  to  the 
Sigh  Sdiool  pupils  the  next  day. 
ater,  this  was  arranged  for,  and  one 
undred  fifty  High  School  students  are 
3w  privileged  to  remember  as  the  first 
orld-spirit  to  speak  to  them  in  their 


beautiful  new  building,  the  man  whose 
message  and  personality  remain  to-day 
among  the  inspiring  memories  of  per- 
haps more  students  and  graduates  of 
schools  and  colleges  than  those  of  any 
one  now  living. 

To  them  he  brought  briefly  and  forci- 
bly the  meaning  of  true  culture,  its 
value,  not  in  the  wearing  of  fine  clothes 
or  the  obtaining  of  a  better  "job,"  but 
in  a  keener  appreciation  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe 
and  the  meaning  of  life,  and  in  added 
ability  for  service  to  humanity.  In 
telling  simile,  he  likened  the  "plus" 
which  real  culture  brings  to  life  and 
character,  to  the  values  added  to  the 
crude  iron  by  its  various  refinings  until 
it  becomes  at  least  fit  for  the  hair 
spring  of  the  watch. 

The  talk  ended  all  too  soon,  despite 
the  Superintendent's  bestowal  of  the 
whole  forenoon,  with  the  reading  of 
four  poems  which  served  to  indicate 
the  "plus"  of  beauty,  of  real  culture,  and 
of  human  values  to  be  found  even  amid 
the  horrors  of  war:  Kipling's  "Banjo," 
Lance  Corporal  Lee's  "Jimmy  Morgan 
and  his  old  Mouth-Organ,"  Service's- 
"The  Whistle  of  Sandy  McGraw,"  fol- 
lowed by  Lindsay's  beautiful  plea,  "The 
Spirit  of  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  both  teachers 
and  pupils  felt  keenly  envious  of  the 
Chicago  schools  which  are  daily  within 
reach  of  this  kindly  leader  of  souls  who 
can  bring  to  them  in  ways  peculiarly 
fitted  to  their  understanding,  the  incal- 
culable beauties  of  literature  and  art, 
of  poetry  and  of  life.  But  Portage  was 
duly  grateful  for  one  more  of  these 
friendly  visitations,  the  fourth  in  recent 
years,  and  hopes  for  still  others  in  the 
days  to  come.  A  Portageite. 

The  spectacle  of  millions  of  modern 
Christians  fleeing  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
task  of  hating  their  enemies  and  mak- 
ing bloody  war  upon  those  that  despite- 
fully  use  them  makes  one  wonder  to 
what  extent  the  precepts  of  Jesus  were 
ever  genuinely  accepted.  With  what- 
ever afifection  they  may  have  been  re- 
garded by  those  who  looked  to  the  Naz- 
arene  for  immunity  from  a  deserved 
fate,  they  have  evidently  never  been  re- 


garded as  binding.  The  cause  of  the  in- 
congruity is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
precepts  have  shared  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  preacher  in  being  idealized 
to  inaccessible  heights,  so  that  the  au- 
thority and  effect  of  both  have  been 
nullified  in  time  of  need.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  can  never  mean  anything 
until  it  is  recognized  to  be  the  message 
of  man  to  men.  c. 


OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 


Annual  Statement  of  the  Commonwealth 
Casualty  Company  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1016,  made  to  the  Insurance  Su- 
perintendent of  the  State  of  Illinois,  pursuant 
to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up 

in  cash   $152,215.00 

INCOME. 
Premiums     received     during  the 

.„y?a'-   $188,298.79 

Policy     fees    required    or  repre- 
sented by  application   14,01.3.00 

Interest,  rents  and  dividends   7,567.79 

From  other  sources   3,611.12 


Total  income   .$213,490.70' 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses  paid  during  the  year.. 

Investigation  and  adjustment  of 
claims   

Policy  fees  retained  by  agents... 

Commission  or  brokerage   

Salaries,  fees  and  all  other  charges 
of  officers,  clerks,  agents  and 
employes    27 

Rents   3' 

All  other  taxes,  licenses  and  in- 
surance department  fees    5, 

Legal  expenses,  advertising,  print- 
ing and   stationery   3 

Postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  ex- 
press, furniture  and  fixtures...  2, 

Stockholders  for  interest  or  divi- 
dends (inclusive  50  M  stock 
dividend)   gj 

All  other  disbursements   31 


$  57,727.13 


931.15 
,998.50 
,467.08 


,217.50 
,058.17 

,239.78 

699.66 

495.59 


,Q0O.0O' 
,983.81 


Total  disbursements   $257,818.3T 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks ..  $179,590.62' 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank   21^029  84 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection.  3^9.34  87 
Other  ledger  assets   7,475.88 

Total  ledger  assets  $212,031.21 

NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  $  1,495.00 


Gross  assets   $213,526.21 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'    balances  $  524.74 

Furniture,  fixtures,  sup- 
plies, printed  matter  and 
stationery    4,000.00 

Book  value  of  real  estate, 
bonds  and  stocks  over 
market    value    6,990.62 

Other  unadmitted  assets.  233.33 


11,748.69 
$201,777.52 


Total   admitted  assets  

LIABILITIES. 
Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $  1,900.22 


Expense  of  investigation   and  ad- 
justment of  unpaid  claims. 
Total  unearned  premiums.... 
Commission   and  brokerage.. 

Salaries,  rents,  bills,  etc  

State,  county  and  municipal  taxes 


150.00 
16,0<i2.82 
786.97 
1,543.37 
3,500.00 


Other  liabilities    l]945!27 


Total    liabilities    excluding  cap- 
ital  $25,888.65 

BUSINESS  IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total    premiums    received  during 

the  year   1,284.05 

Total  losses  paid  during  the  vear.         ''44  54 
L  N.  STEVENS.  President! 
E.  S.  COOK,  Secretary. 
Subscribed   and   sworn   to  before   me  this 
  day  of    191.  .. 


„„  Notary  Public. 

fSEALi   :  

Commissioner  for  Illinois  in   
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PHONE  DREXEL  1732 


«004-400e-C0TTAGe  GROVE  AVE 

(gc=ao©  A@(5) 


REEDY'S  MIRROR  —  Unique  Among  Publications 

It  is  devoted  to  a  breezy  and  unconventional  discussion  of  the  larger 
issues  of  politics,  sociology,  economics,  art,  letters,  music,  finance. 

Its  point  of  view  Is  tolerantly  human  rather  than  academic.  Liberalism, 
as  distinct  from  precipitate  radicalism,  is  its  policy.  It  strives  for  the  best 
quality  in  its  literary  features,  stories,  essays,  poetrv,  reviews,  etc.  Its 
financial  articles  are  as  well  thought  as  written,  for  the  public,  not  for  the 
broker.  It  is  not  a  society  paper  and  it  has  no  religious  affiliations  or  in- 
clinations. 

It  is  a  paper  that  arouses  interest  and  provokes  discussion.  Each  issue 
has  an  interest  that  persists  beyond  the  concerns  of  the  immediate  hour. 
It  Is  readable  any  time — anywhere. 

$3  a  year — Send  for  sample  copy. 

REEDY'S  MIRROR.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk    Cream    Butter  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU  ? 
WHY  NOT  HAVE   THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street        Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

MEANS  OPPORTUNITY 


for  patriotic  service  in  business  and  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Stenographers  are  urgently  needed  everywhere. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  training  saves  time  in  learning, 
makes  expert  stenographers  and  assures  good  positions  to 
graduates. 

GREGG  SCHOOL  is  delightfully  located.  All  rooms  are 
light,  well  ventilated,  splendidly  equipped,  and  the  environ- 
ment the  best.  In  the  matter  of  personal  instruction,  a 
genuine  interest  in  each  student  and  in  every  detail  that 
makes  progress  resultful,  the  school  is  unequalled. 

START  ANY  MONDAY— DAY  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS 

WRITE  or  telephone  (Randolph  6040)  for  catalogue.  A  visit  to  the  school  is  the 
best  way  in  which  to  judge  of  the  many  exclusive  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  stu- 
dents.   (We  do  not  employ  solicitors,  canvassers  or  agents.) 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


Corner  Madison  St.,       Cliicago,  III. 


DREXEL 

Motor  Livery 


Telephone  j 


Oakland  100 
Drexel  5-1288 


4051  Drexel  Blvd. 

Pierce  Arrow,  Packard 
and  Stearns 

LIMOUSINES 

FOR  HIRE 

Our  Rates  Lowest  in 
Chicago 

"Lex.  Us  Hear  from  Lincoln  Centre 
If  It  Pays  to  Advertise 


Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
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©ffirtal  ©rgan  of  %  (CnngrwH  of  Hit*.^  /" 


COPY  OF  PORTION  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN 
BY  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  TO 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  SHORTLY 
AFTER  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR, 
NOW  IN  THE  FRIENDS'  LIBRARY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  these  states  of 
worshipping  Almighty  God  agreeably  to  their  con- 
sciences is  not  only  among  the  choicest  of  their  bless- 
ings, but  also  of  their  rights.  While  men  perform  their 
social  duties  faithfully,  they  do  all  that  society  or  the 
state  can  with  propriety  expect  or  demand,  and  remain 
responsible  only  to  their  Maker  for  the  religion  or 
mode  of  faith  which  they  may  prefer  or  profess.  .  . 
Your  principles  and  conduct  are  well  known  to  me,  and 
it  is  doing  the  people  called  Quakers  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  say  that,  except  their  declining  to  share  with 
others  the  burdens  of  common  defense,  there  is  no  de- 
nomination among  us  who  are  more  exemplary  and  use- 
ful citizens.  I  assure  you  very  especially  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  conscientious  scruples  of  all  men  should  be 
treated  with  great  delicacy  and  tenderness,  and  it  is  my 
wish  and  desire  that  the  laws  may  always  be  as  exten- 
sively accommodated  to  them,  as  a  due  regard  to  the 
protection  and  essential  interest  of  the  nation  may  jus- 
tify and  permit. 
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Recent  Publications 
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Phone  Oakland  78.  1117  East  47th  Street 


1902  — One  Wagon 
]911  — 10  Wagons 

and 

FOUR  AUTOMOBILES 

We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

Bissell  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street  Chicago 


House  Furnishings 
Hardware 
Janitor  Supplies 

Buy  At  Home 
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Carry  a  Complete 
line  at  lowest  prices 

Telephone  Drexel  440 
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Free  of  charge 


Keeley 
Treatment 
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and  Other  Drug  Using 

Successful  for  33  Years 

and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure 
the  Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervous- 
ness at  home  without  interfering 
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Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
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VICTOR  HUGO  ON  PEACE 


"A  day  will  come  when  the  only  battlefield  will  be  the 
arket  open  to  commerce  and  the  mind  open  to  new  ideas. 

day  will  come  when  bullets  and  bombshells  will  be  re- 
aced  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  nations,  by  the  ven- 
able  arbitration  of  a  great  sovereign  senate,  which  vdll 

to  Europe  what  the  Parliament  is  to  England,  what  the 
iet  is  to  Germany,  what  the  Assembly  is  to  France.  A 
y  will  come  when  a  cannon  will  be  exhibited  in  public 
useums  just  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  now,  and 
ople  will  be  astonished  how  such  a  thing  could  have 
en.  A  day  will  come  when  these  two  immense  groups, 
e  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
irope,  shall  be  seen  placed  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
tending  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the  ocean." 


frequently  quote,  in  trying  to  minimize  the  argument 
for  the  conserving  of  bread,  argues  that  the  grain 
used  in  making  whiskey  and  beer  during  one  year 
would  only  make  four  million  loaves  of  bread  and 
that  the  rye,  corn  and  rice  so  used  would  only  feed 
76,000,000  persons  for  100  days.  We  vote  for  these 
loaves  and  appeal  for  the  76,000,000  men  who  might  be 
sustained  for  100  days  by  the  material  which  the  brew- 
ers and  distillers  desire  to  convert  into  a  deadly  poison, 
debauching  to  the  individual  and  destructive  to  the 
home. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  October  6th  says  that  the 
rmer  needs  men  and  not  advice.  It  quotes  the  Rural 
ew  Yorker  as  saying :  "The  factories,  politics,  etc., 
ain  the  farms  of  their  brain  and  brawn  until  there 
left  but  imbeciles  and  the  production  is  but  fifty 
r  cent  of  capacity." 


The  Univcrsalist  Leader  for  October  6th  is  a  "Rally 
ly  Number"  and  appears  with  more  pages,  better 
per  and  a  clean  new  face.  It  has  leading  articles  from 
■of.  Rauschenbusch,  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  Dr. 
cCollester  and  others.  It  contains  a  symposium  on 
Vhat  I  Would  Like  to  See  Done  at  the  Convention." 
fteen  workers  present  their  faces  as  well  as  their 
Drds.  The  convention  is  to  meet  at  W^orcester, 
assachusetts,  October  17-21.  We  hope  the  Leader 
11  prove  it  is  such.  Leaders  imply  forward  move- 
:nts.  ^  ' 


The  Forestry  Department  of  the  Government  sends 
it  the  information  that  21  per  cent  of  the  lumber 
nsumption  of  the  United  States  in  1915  is  now  be- 
g  substituted  by  other  materials,  steel,  concrete, 
ick,  tile,  composition  roofing,  etc.,  and  still  the  con- 
niption of  wood  in  this  country  for  many  years  has 
r  exceeded  the  growth.  The  business  of  growing 
nber  hardly  appeals  to  the  "quick  return"  policy  of 
e  average  business  man,  but  prosperity  like  char- 
ter is  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  and  those  who  seek 
must  work  on  long  lines. 


The  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
)n,  through  its  publicity  department,  from  which  we 


The  publicity  department  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  which  sends  out 
periodically  the  most  convincing  "dry"  literature  which 
comes  to  our  desk,  announces  with  glee  that  the  "Sam- 
mies are  to  have  drinks  in  France" ;  that  "canteens  or 
army  saloons  are  to  be  opened  for  Yankee  fighters  on 
French  soil."  It  finds  that  this  is  a  sign  that  "this 
war  may  restore  common  sense  and  courage  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  resisting  the  flagrant  demands 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  lobby."  That  it  will  contribute 
to  the  discussion  we  have  no  doubt,  but  that  it  will 
tend  to  the  restoration  of  army  saloons  or  vindicate 
the  wisdom  of  debauching  with  drink  the  soldiers  of 
America  we  do  not  believe.  The  experience  of  Rus- 
sia, France  and  England  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
to  deny  or  resist  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  be  madness. 


The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, which  met  at  Pittsburgh  June  6-13,  has  now 
changed  its  name  to  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  It  is  practically  a  convention  of  conventions, 
for  twenty-four  different  national  conferences  met  at 
Pittsburgh  before,  after  or  during  the  main  confer- 
ence. Over  4,500  delegates  attended  and  paid  dues 
at  three  dollars  a  year,  breaking  a  previous  record  of 
over  3,000.  Through  a  radical  reorganization  it  seems 
probable  that  hereafter  there  will  be  a  permanent 
section  on  the  church  and  social  work,  as  has  been 
so  much  wished  by  Washington  Gladden,  Fred  Smith, 
Roy  Guild  and  others.  In  another  issue  we  will  print  a 
portion  of  President  Almy's  inspiring  address  on  "The 
Conquest  of  Poverty." 
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The  Literary  Digest  states  that  the  "pacifists,  so- 
cialists and  pro-Germans"  (note  the  curious  classifi- 
cation), are  not  getting  much  comfort  from  the 
churches  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  churches 
have  never  been  very  fruitful  in  their  encouragement 
to  progressive  causes.  It  is  an  old  suggestion  but  too 
painfully  true  that  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  might  find 
cold  comfort  in  the  would-be  Christian  churches  of 
the  world,  which  were  militarized  as  they  were  com- 
mitted to  creedal  elaborations  and  doctrinal  tests  by 
Constantine,  the  Nicene  Convention,  the  creed  makers 
and  the  masters  of  ceremony  through  the  bitter  and 
embittering  centuries.  Professor  Rauschenbusch  in 
the  Universalist  Leader  notes  how — 

Ministers  are  spending  their  moral  energies  in  settling  the 
issues  of  the  war  and  in  arousing  their  hearers.  The  war 
has  preoccupied  the  moral  forces  and  drained  the  enthusiasm 
which  might  have  gone  into  the  rebuilding  of  our  social  life. 
The  churches  may  not  be  at  a  parting  of  the  ways,  but  they 
are  at  the  Slope  of  the  hill.  They  are  in  the  same  position 
as  a  boy  or  girl  entering  college.  Old  methods  of  study  and 
points  of  view  will  have  to  be  displaced  by  more  penetrating 
and  scientific  ^intellectual  work.  A  special  opportunity  opens 
here  for  the  small  and  liberal  denominations.  Big  bodies 
proverbially  move  slowly.  A  small  denomination  has  some 
advantages.  If  its  peope  have  been  trained  to  take  a  broad 
and  free  attitude  on  all  questions,  the  power  of  conservatism 
will  be  weaker.  A  small  denomination  cannot  compete  with 
the  largest  in  statistics  and  missionary  undertakings,  but  it 
can  exercise  a  prophetic  function  for  all  if  it  has  the  neces- 
sary spiritual  insight  and  foresight.  This  is  a  very  worthy 
ambition,  especially  if  some  prophetic  cost  and  suffering  is 
involved  in  it. 


It  is  because  Unity  is  touched  with  profoimd  sym- 
pathy with  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  called 
upon  to  give  their  blessing  to  their  sons  whose  lives 
are  more  dear  to  them  than  their  own  as  they  go  forth 
to  do  battle  for  sublime  ideals,  that  we  persist  in  be- 
lieving that  the  end  so  devoutly  prayed  for  by  all 
parties  concerned  can  be  more  speedily  reached  by 
negotiation,  legislation,  compromise  and  honorable 
conciliation  than  through  the  dread  arbitrament  of 
the  sword ;  that  we  still  continue  to  profoundly  and 
persistently  urge  upon  those  in  authority  at  home  and 
abroad  to  continue  the  quest  for  a  basis  of  peace  along 
the  lines  of  reason  and  justice  rather  than  through 
force.  The  peace  advocates  in  this  country  are  grossly 
misunderstood  when  they  are  disposed  of  as  "traitors" 
or  suspected  of  stupidity.  Their  power  is  under- 
estimated when  they  are  considered  as  only  a  few 
American  cranks  who  still  persist  in  believing  that  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  workable  in  international 
afiFairs  as  in  private  life.  Rather  think  of  them 
as  an  American  contingency  striving  to  work  with 
their  fellow  compatriots  in  all  the  belligerent  countries 
of  Europe.  The  following  resolution  passed  at  the 
National  Peace  Meeting,  called  by  the  Nederlandsche 
Anti-Oorlog  Road,  recently  held  at  the  Hague  is  an 
appeal  that  rises  out  of  the  anxious  hearts  of  human- 
ity. This  message  speaks  for  the  yellow  man  of 
Asia,  the  black  man  of  Africa,  as  well  as  for  all  the 


white  men  who  would  be  in  line  with  the  movement  o 
science,  art,  statesmanship,  ethics  and  religion,  bu 
particularly  does  it  speak  for  the  torn  hearts  of  th(  i 
fathers  and  mothers  in  all  the  belligerent  countries  j 
the  homesick,  life-loving,  duty-seeking  boys  in  thi  j 
trenches :  ; 

Considering  the  increasing  consciousness  of  both  bel 
ligerent  parties,  that  a  League  of  Nations  with  organize. 
International  Law  shall  replace  the  existing  Internationa  I 
Anarchy  and  its  recurrence  to  armed  force,  justifies  the  hop 
that  the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  will  be  set  fortl  i 
as  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  coming  peace. 

Considering  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  English  Prim  \ 
Minister  does  no  longer  declare  that  peace  cannot  be  con  ' 
eluded  without  a  military  victory,  but  foresees  a  possibilit;  i 
of  peace  in  the  democratisation  of  Germany,  and  that,  o-  i 
the  other  side,  the  peace  resolution  adopted  in  the  Germai  ;j 
Reichstag  is  an  important  step  undertaken  in  this  directior  i 

Considering,  therefore,  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  reso 
lution  of  the  Reichstag  majority  and  an  unequivocal  state  i 
ment  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  repudiating  any  intention  t  » 
violently  annex  foreign  territory,  and  making  clear  his  wil  i 
lingness  to  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  might  lead  to  a  begin  ( 
ning  of  negotiations  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  preventio;  i 
of  an  economic  war  after  the  war,  ' 

This  National  Peace  Meeting  appeals  emphatically  to  th  J 
belligerent  governments  and  urges  them  to  try — upon  havin;  \\ 
achieved  an  understanding  on  these  fundamental  questions-  ij 
to  solve  the  other  problems  and  questions  of  nationalitie  i 
by  mutual  understanding,  taking  into  account  the  wishes  an^  4 
interests  of  the  populations  concerned.  ' 


The  letter  of  Amos  Pinchot  to  the  "Conferenc  i 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa « 
tives,"  under  date  of  September  18th,  is  a  formidabl  i 
document  in  size.  The  figures  and  facts  massed  am  i 
marshalled  thereby  cover  some  twelve  galley  pages 
each  ten  inches  long.  This  letter  is  accompanied  by  a:  d 
exhibit  of  thirty-three  members  of  the  Council  0  :: 
National  Defense  who  are  officers  or  directors  of  th!  | 
companies  whose  incomes  since  the  war  began  hav  * 
been  immensely  increased,  in  some  cases  multiplyin  a 
the  profits  many  times.  Of  course,  the  coal,  stee  i 
munition,  copper,  zinc  and  other  absolutely  essentic  ^ 
war  materials  represent  the  greater  profits,  but  man  Jl 
other  purely  commercial  interests,  which  are  "backin  ';i 
the  Government"  in  its  call  for  funds,  are  fighting  th  i: 
Government  in  its  attempts  to  conscript  the  profiteer  S 
as  well  as  the  musketeers  in  these  war  measures.  It  i  jj 
not  within  the  range  of  Unity  to  analyze  this  impres  t 
sive  document  or  to  pass  on  the  soundness  of  it  1 
argument,  but  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  t  ^ 
it,  and  hope  that  those  who  believe  in  the  absolut  wa 
justice  of  this  war  and  are  confident  that  there  is  n 
other  way  by  which  democracy  can  be  made  safe  i  |e 
the  world,  will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  her  t 
offered.  Doubtless  copies  of  this  letter,  which  wa  I 
prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  press,  can  be  obtaine  1 
by  addressing  Amos  Pinchot,  60  Broadway,  Ne^ 
York,  N.  Y.  Of  the  ethical  attitude  and  conclusio  • 
of  Mr.  Pinchot  Unity  can  take  note,  so  we  make  root  1 
for  the  following  paragraphs : 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  not  only  the  government,  bi  "5 
numerous  private  associations,  are  trying  to  starnp  out  publi '  1 
criticism  of  the  war.    The  Department  of  Justice  is  organ 
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ing  raids  upon  speakers,  political  organizations  and  labor 
roups.  Judges  and  police  magistrates  are  imposing  heavy 
mtences  for  alleged  disloyalty.  A  few  days  ago,  a  New 
ork  police  magistrate  stated,  as  a  reason  for  sentencing  a 
reet  speaker  to  a  term  in  the  workhouse,  the  fact  that  he 
as  guilty  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  part  our  great 
)rporations  are  playing  in  the  war.  Conventions  even  are 
'ing  held  by  nervous  patriots  to  emphasize  loyalty.  Unity, 
;lief  in  the  war ;  and  prominent  individuals  like  Mr.  Elihu 
oot  are  going  about  the  country  advising  the  government 
I  incarcerate,  its,  critics,  or  string  them  to  lamp  posts  that 
?mocracy  may  live ;  while  in  editorial  rooms  the  dictionaries 
•e  being  thumbed  for  fresh  adjectives  with  which  to  de- 
3unce  our  objectors  and  iconoclasts. 

*       *       *  * 

Money  means  power.  Vast  accumulations  of  wealth  in 
e  hands  of  a  privileged  class,  mean  vast  accumulations  of 
)wer  in  that  class.  This  power  is  manifested  in  control  of 
e  press,  of  education,  of  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 

■  the  stage,  the  pulpit.  Take  the  press  alone.  To  some 
:tent,  at  least,  the  statement  that  this  is  a  government  by 

■  /spapers  is  warranted.  And,  that  this  newspaper  govern- 
ent  does  not  represent  the  public's  will  is  quite  inevitable, 
ace  most  of  our  important  journals  are  owned  by  wealthy 
en  whose  aims  are  not,  generally  speaking,  parallel  with 
e  people's.  And  yet  it  is  this  class  press  which  forms,  to 
large  degree,  the  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
w  makers.  This,  too,  is  inevitable.  For,  at  a  time  not  far 
ibsequent  to  election,  our  average  legislator  begins  imper- 
ptibly  to  lose  touch  with  home.  His  modest  local  paper 
mmences  to  pall  upon  him,  and  the  great  metropolitan 
eets,  with  their  enormous  circulation,  brilliant  editorials, 
rong  cartoons  and  news  columns,  oftentimes  as  purposeful 

the  editorials  themselves,  capture  his  interest;  and  the 
ocess  has  begun  whereby  the  political  machinery  of  the 
untry  becomes  irresponsive  to  the  majority. 


Women  Back  to  the  Soil 

Chicago  had  another  "conference"  last  week,  an 
lique  and  significant  one.  For  three  days  there  met 
Hotel  Morrison  the  mid-west  section  of  the  Wo- 
en's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  which 
IS  its  headquarters  in  New  York.  A  full  and  in- 
resting  program  was  presented,  almost  exclusively 
■  women.  In  Poultry  Land,  With  the  Pigs,  The 
'ealth  of  the  Garden,  The  Need  of  the  Hour,  Young 
omen  on  the  Land,  Municipal  Markets,  From  a 
niversity  Point  of  View,  and,  of  course,  the  "Gar- 
n"  in  its  jnany  phases  were  among  the  subjects 
scussed.  Among  the  women  who  took  part  in  the 
scussion  were  the  farm  manager  of  Carson  College 
r  Orphan  Girls  in  Pennsylvania,  the  head  of  the 
Oman's  department  of  the  State  Grange  of  Michigan, 
'ounty  advisers,"  representatives  of  garden  associa- 
ins  and  similar  women.  There  were  "round  table 
iches,"  "tea  at  the  Art  Institute,"  and,  of  course, 
5  inevitable  "banquet."  We  hope  that  some  mem- 
rs  in  attendance  will  give  Unity  readers  an  inside 
timate  of  these  meetings.  Of  course,  there  was  an 
mergency"  flavor  to  this  program.  The  interest  was 
cessarily  heightened  by  the  thought  that  it  was  a 
^ar  measure,"  but  the  real  significance  of  these  meet- 
?s  is  much  more  profound  than  a  burst  of  patriot- 
n. 

These  ijieetings  showed  a  great  step  forward  in 
2  march  of  the  human  family.  It  is  a  flowering  of 
^ilization.  Woman  was  the  primitive  conserver  of 
id  and  maker  of  gardens,  and  woman  on  coming  to 


her  maturity,  again  assumes  her  ancient  function  of 
seed  gatherer  and  a  planter  and  gatherer  of  the  fruit- 
age of  the  same.  Woman's  compulsory  entrance  into 
the  modern  industrial  world  has  been  pathetic.  There 
is  a  large  element  of  slavery  in  it.  She  has  been  forced 
in  mill  and  shop  and  oflice  to  take  more  than  her  share 
of  the  drudgery  of  toil.  Interior  confinement,  bad  air, 
the  minimum  of  individual  volition  and  low  wages 
have  made  her  anemic,  pale,  stoop-shouldered  and 
spiritless.  The  woman  "operative"  is  a  constant  re- 
proach to  the  well-groomed,  sleek,  fat  and  unctious 
employer.  This  conference  indicates  that  she  is  break- 
ing the  bonds,  striking  for  the  out-of-doors,  establish- 
ing her  right  to  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  triumph- 
antly demonstrating  on  every  hand  that  she  can  plan, 
manage,  initiate  and  get  into  the  creative  work  of 
civilization. 

The  conservative  "lord  of  creation"  insists  that 
woman's  sphere  is  in  the  home,  the  nursing  of 
babies  and  feeding  of  her  children.  Very  well, 
give  her  her  chance  along  this  line.  Little  pigs,  baby 
calves  and  chickens,  small  and  big,  are  right  in  her  line, 
and  potatoes,  carrots,  beans,  yes  wheat  and  corn  com- 
mand her  interest  and  deserve  her  enthusiasm.  Back 
of  the  kitchen  stove  she  discussed  at  this  conference, 
"How  Can  I  Become  a  Farmer?"  "How  to  Make 
Farm  Labor  a  Science?"  "How  Can  I  Take  a  Hand 
in  Food  Production?"  The  women  land  armies  of 
England,  Canada,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  were 
discussed.  Women's  opportunity  as  landscape  gar- 
deners, as  breeders  of  cattle  were  among  the  topics. 

The  National  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Association  with  headquarters  at  600  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York,  distributed  here  an  attractive  cata- 
logue of  64  pages  of  practical  books  on  the  farm  and 
garden.  Mr.  C.  W.  Doisner,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Batavia. 
111.,  solicits  correspondence  from  the  women  who 
either  "want  a  job,  or  who  can  offer  a  job?" 

Women  Suffrage  was  not  mentioned  as  a  topic  in 
this  program,  but  the  whole  thing  wrought  mightily  for 
the  suffrage  cause.  Every  woman  triumph  in  the  gar- 
den, barn  yard,  or  the  open  field  is  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  her  right  at  the  polls. 


THE  ROSE 

Oh,  what's  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows? 

The  rose,  the  rose ! 
The  wild  rose  in  the  orchard  hedge. 
The  rambler  at  the  window  ledge. 
The  sweet-briar  at  the  garden  gate. 
The  monthly  rose  that  lingerg  late. 

The  stately  flower  with  stem  so  tall 
It  fits  the  vases  in  the  hall 
The  red,  red  rose  with  royal  air 
That  lover  sends  to  lady  fair. 
The  velvet  rose  so  dark  and  fine, 
The  rose  with  hundred  leaves  and  nine. 
Oh,  what's  the  proudest  flower  that  grows? 
The  rose,  the  rose ! 
Si.  Nicholas.  —Cecil  Cavendish. 
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A  Letter  to  a  Boy  Galled  to  the  Colors 

The  following  letter  to  a  young  nephew  in  a  training 
camp  is  so  much  the  message  that  the  Editor  of  Unity  would 
like  to  send  to  the  countless  young  men,  many  of  whom  have 
learned  to  call  him  "Uncle  Jenk,"  to  all  of  whom  he  is  drawn 
with  conscious  ties  of  kinship,  that  he  prints  it  in  these  col- 
umns hoping  that  it  may  reach  his  many  other  "nephews," 
known  and  unknown,  now  fighting  temptations  and  acquiring 
manhood  in  camps. — Editor. 


My  Dear  Nephew  : — 

Ever  since  I  heard  of  your  call  to  the  colors  of 
your  country  I  have  had  a  letter  to  you  on  my  heart 
and  in  my  mind,  but  the  preoccupations  of  the  hour 
have  delayed  the  writing  until  this  moment. 

You  know  how  deeply  1  regret  this  war,  how  pro- 
foundly I  believe  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  settling 
international  differences  than  by  an  appeal  to  force, 
as  there  is  surely  a  better  way  of  settling  differences 
between  individuals  than  to  "fight  it  out." 

Even  now  I  have  not  given  up  hope  that  the  warring 
nations  will  cease  this  mad  plunge  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  that  they  will  be  brought  by  consulta- 
tion, conference,  diplomacy  and  legislation  to  a  set- 
tlement that  will  leave  them  in  a  condition  to  make 
future  wars  less  possible. 

But  you  have  been  called  and  there  is  but  one  line 
of  action  for  you,  and  that  is  to  make  such  good  use 
of  your  time  that  you  will  be  worth  more  to  yourself 
and  your  country  for  your  experience  in  the  army. 
An  experience  is  before  you  through  which  I  passed 
over  fifty  years  ago,  so  I  write  you  of  what  I  know. 
The  career  of  a  soldier  is  one  that  will  either  make 
or  break  you.  If  you  can  hold  hard  on  to  your  higher 
resolutions,  be  true  to  your  rich  inheritance  irT  blood, 
training  and  associations,  the  experiences  that  await 
you,  the  severities  as  well  as  the  pleasures  that  are  be- 
fore you,  will  build  you  up,  give  you  that  accumulation 
of  life  which  we  call  character ;  it  will  make  a  man 
of  you.  But  it  is  for  me  to  tell  you  that  you  will  be 
exposed  to  exceptional  temptations  and  that  you  will 
be  constantly  in  the  presence  of  many  influences  that 
will  tend  to  pull  you  down.  A  soldier's  life  is  divided 
between  strenuous  labor  and  dangerous  leisure. 
"Hugh"  in  Wells's  searching  story,  "Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through,"  writes  to  his  father,  "The  chief  horror 
of  warfare  is  boredom."  He  is  quite  right.  The  re- 
action from  the  tasks  of  cainp  and  battlefield  brings 
with  it  all  the  dangers  of  indolence.  For  three  years 
I  was  a  soldier,  on  the  firing  line  most  of  the  time, 
and  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  to  you  that 
your  greatest  danger  comes  from  these  intervals  of 
indolence.  Habits  of  mental  laziness  and  an  inactive 
mind  are  the  peculiar  dangers  of  a  soldier.  You  will 
always  be  surrounded  by  minds  more  or  less  indo- 
lent, those  not  accustomed  to  think,  not  sufficiently, 
trained  to  read,  much  less  willing  to  study.    The  dan- 


gers and  the  laziness  drive  the  mess  to  flippanc}, 
superficial  jollity  that  is  prejudicial  to  growth  of  mir 
or  peace  of  soul.  If  you  can  acquire  the  su 
tained  habit  of  reading  good  books  you  may  con 
out  of  the  United  States  service  a  well  informed  ma 
for  good  reading  of  one  kind  or  another  can  ma 
always  be  obtained  with  but  occasional  interruption 
I  do  not  care  what  you  read  so  that  you  read  re 
books,  lasting  things.  Novels,  of  course,  a  lot  ( 
them,  but  good  ones,  big  ones.  Biographies,  < 
course,  but  of  the  best  men,  the  great  leaders,  tl 
real  conquerors  of  the  world.  Books  of  travel  ar 
adventure,  again  of  course,  and  then  there  is  poetr 
you  can  never  read  too  much  of  it,  but  to  learn 
enjoy  poetry  is  a  high  and  fine  accomplishment ;  fir 
your  favorite  poets,  if  only  one  or  two. 

Then,  my  dear  nephew,  you  are  young,  perha] 
the  so-called  religious  books  do  not  appeal  much 
you.  Perhaps  you  naturally  avoid  sermons  ar 
hymns,  but  if  you  can  make  the  acquaintance  of  son 
of  the  really  great  preachers,  those  of  the  liberal  kit 
who  have  helped  the  world  forward,  the  thinkers,  tl 
reformers,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it, — Channing,  Th 
odoi-e  Parker,  Phillips  Brooks,  Henry  Ward  Beech' 
and  Robert  Collyer,  to  speak  of  those  neare 
home,  it  will  be  a  great  joy  to  you  through  your  who 
life.  Seek  anything  that  will  help  you  to  thir 
of  life  cheerfully  as  well  as  seriously.  The  world 
a  mystery  to  all  of  us,  it  seems  raw  and  severe,  b- 
even  in  a  soldier's  camp  it  can  be  interpreted  in  tern 
of  beauty  and  of  love.  Try  and  get  acquainted  wi 
the  Avorld  not  only  through  your  own  eyes  and  ea 
and  your  own  thinking,  but  through  the  eyes  and  ea 
and  thinking  of  the  good  and  the  true  everywhere. 

But  my  dear  boy,  I  want  to  be  more  specific, 
know  that  the  four  great  da-ngers  of  military  lif 
whether  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  are,  drink,  gar  • 
bling,  sensuality  and  vulgarity.    Fortunately  the  drir 
danger  is  being  rapidly  reduced,  the  temptations 
this  direction  are  being  eliminated  so  far  as  the  go 
ernment  can  control  it.    I  cannot  believe  that  yc 
will  be  even  touched  by  this  temptation.    But  the 
is  the  attendant  temptation  of  the  cigarette,  the  cig; 
and  tobacco  in  all  its  forms.    Tobacco  is  always 
menace  to  physical  strength  and  a  stain  on  one's  pe 
sonal  purity.    I  hope  and  believe  that  this  temptatk 
will  not  reach  you. 

Gambling  is  the  vice  of  the  indolent,  the  besettir 
temptation  of  the  man  away  from  home.  At  the  ne; 
end  it  seems  so  innocent,  "just  to  pass  away  the  tim 
you  know,"  but  at  the  far  end  it  leaves  the  charact 
undermined.  I  recall  the  pay  days  in  the  army  wiij 
a  sadness  that  amounts  to  horror.  How  quickly  w; 
the  slender  salary  gone,  how  empty  and  ashamed  d 
it  leave  the  boys  who  had  worked  so  hard  for  ; 
little  money  and  had  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
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But  the  most  vicious  temptation  that  besets  the 
soldier  is  the  temptation  of  the  brothel,  the  awful 
penalty  of  which  every  soldier  knows  and  still  the 
armies  and  the  navies  of  all  countries  are  rotten  with 
the  taint  that  comes  from  the  diseases  incident  to  a 
reckless  life.  Here  knowledge  will  not  save  you.  The 
horrible  story  of  physical  disease  and  decay  is  known 
to  every  soldier  boy,  and  still  he  is  not  safe.  Only 
the  fortifications  of  conscience,  an  active  moral  sense, 
a  loyalty  to  mother,  sister  and  the  woman  some  day 
to  be  claimed  as  wife,  wiU  help  hold  in  times  of  tempta- 
tions and  the  opportunities  that  follow  the  soldier. 
Here  is  where  your  religious  training,  your  clean  in- 
heritance will  come  to  your  support.  You  have  many 
helpful  memories,  you  have  high  friends  who  trust 
you  and  will  wait  your  return  with  confidence. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  speak  of  and 
that  is  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  "cuss"  words  that 
are  banded  about  so  flippantly  are  not  so  much  evi- 
dence of  degradation  as  they  are  of  thoughtlessness. 
They  indicate  an  empty  mind,  a  lack  of  refinement. 
Far  worse  to  my  thinking  than  the  flippant  use  of 
sacred  words,  the  name  of  deity  or  of  devils  is  the 
vulgar  speech,  the  coarse  tongue  that  is  apt  to  beset 
a  company  of  men  who  are  continuously  removed 
from  the  refining  presence  of  women,  the  restraining 
influence  of  mother,  sisters  and  wife.  As  I  remem- 
ber my  own  army  experience  I  shudder  at  the  atmos- 
phere of  filth,  dirty  speech  that  was  so  prevalent. 
Clean  words,  pure  language  are  related  to  clean  life 
ind  high  ideals.  Beware  even  of  the  disintegrating 
Dower  of  the  many  slang  words.  The  good  custom 
)f  old-fashioned  mothers  who  scrubbed  the  tongue 
ivith  soap  and  water  that  had  been  guilty  of  using 
'dirty  words"  should  be  remembered  by  the  soldier 
)oy.  Keep  your  mouth  clean  and  your  life  will  escape 
he  stain. 

But  I  must  not  make  my  letter  too  long.  You  are 
joing  away  a  boy;  you  will  come  back  a  man.  This 
ioldier's  life  has  been  thrust  upon  you;  may  you  come 
)ack  to  prove  that  it  has  been  an  ennobling  discipline 
0  you,  a  training  school  for  citizenship.  God  grant 
hat  you  may  never  need  to  know  the  terrible  trials 
)f  battlefield  and  hospital,  but  even  should  they  be 
•our  lot,  remember  that  you  will  come  back  to  the 
ligh  service  of  devoted  citizenship.  As  life  goes  on 
'ou  will  realize  with  me  that  it  is  easier  to  'do  one's 
luty  with  the  bullet  than  with  a  ballot,  and  it  is 
hrough  the  ballot  that  the  cause  of  democracy  is  to 
iltimately  triumph. 

I  hope  you  will  ^eel  free  to  write  me  when  the 
pirit  moves.  Always  with  love,  great  sympathy  and 
onfidence. 

Your  "Uncle  Jenk." 
Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  October  8,  1917. 


War  and  the  Police 


"I  do  not  know  how  to  draw  up  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people."  At  the  present  time  Burke's 
famous  dictum  may  well  be  brought  to  mind  and  con- 
sidered. A  population  of  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children  cannot  properly  be  charged  with  wrong- 
doing. "Guilt  is  always  personal,"  is  an  American 
version  of  the  same  truth.  To  liken  a  great  nation 
to  a  thug,  a  madman  or  a  wild  beast  indicates  muddled 
thinking,  rather  than  ardent  devotion  to  righteousness. 

As  it  is  unjust  to  judge  a  whole  people  as  one  might 
judge  an  individual,  so  also  is  it  impracticable  to  deal 
with  a  whole  people  as  one  might  deal  with  an  indi- 
vidual. The  treatment  which  society  gives  to  guilty 
or  dangerous  individuals  is  more  or  less  justifiable 
and  wise,  but  as  an  analogy  for  dealing  with  vast  col- 
lectivities it  is  terribly  misleading.  A  general  recog- 
nition of  the  difference  between  the  police  function 
of  society  and  war-making  is  a  primary  requisite  to 
clear  and  profitable  thinking  on  the  supreme  problem 
of  today,  the  maintenance  of  peace.  That  essential 
difference  is  suggested  by  the  saying  of  Burke  which 
I  have  quoted. 

"What  would  you  do  if  a  ruffian  slapped  your  wife's 
face?"  With  this  question,  oft  repeated,  a  distin- 
guished advocate  and  exponent  of  the  strenuous  life 
appears  to  have  paralyzed  the  reasoning  powers  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  population.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  old  taunt,  flung  at  Abolitionists,  "Do 
you  want  your  sister  to  marry  a  nigger?"  and  it  has, 
if  possible,  less  bearing  on  the  war  problem  than  that 
had  on  the  slavery  issue. 

Of  course  a  rufifian  should  be  resisted,  a  criminal 
should  be  controlled,  by  physical  force  if  necessary, 
that  the  innocent  and  the  weak  may  be  protected.  Of 
course  there  should  be  policemen  equipped  and  ready 
to  handle  rufifians  and  criminals.  Pacifists  are  of  one 
mind  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  that  point.  But  when  he 
proceeds  to  argue,  with  a  certain  condescension,  that 
if  they  are  consistent  and  logical,  and  have  brains 
enough  to  think  the  matter  through,  they  will  see  that 
an  army  and  navy  are  just  as  necessary  as  a  police 
force  is,  theii  they  dissent  emphatically. 
_  The  fact  is  that  the  policing  of  nations  is  an  impos- 
sibility.   Compared  with  it  the  "indictment  of  a  whole 

people" — to  which  Burke  declared  himself  unequal  

is  easy.  The  term  "international  police"  denotes  a 
figment  of  the  imagination,  quite  incapable  of  actuali- 
zation. 

H  there  can  be  international  police,  why  not  inter- 
urban  police?  I  live  in  Melrose,  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
next  to  Maiden.  Melrose  has  about  one  policemen 
to  every  thousand  inhabitants,  li  the  functions  of 
these  policemen  were  to  kill  the  policemen  of  Maiden, 
in  case  the  two  cities  should  quarrel  over  a  question 
involving  municipal  "honor,"  and  if  an  increase  in 
the  Maiden  police  force  terrified  the  dwellers  in  Mel- 
rose and  moved  us  to  cry  in  a  frenzy,  "Good  God! 
We  must  be  prepared !  Let  every  Melrose  young  man 
learn  to  be  a  policeman!"  then  the  police  would  be 
to  Melrose  what  an  army  is  to  a  nation,  and  the  anal- 
ogy on  which  the  miltarist  hangs  his  argument  would 
be  valid.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  that  live  in 
Melrose  do  not  care  a  bit  how  many  policemen  Maiden 
has. 
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Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  finds  that  "war  differs  from 
the  employment  of  force  by  t)ie  police  through  .the 
fact  that  the  actions  of  the  police  are  ordered  by  a  neu- 
tral authority,  whereas  in  war  it  is  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  itself  who  set  force  in  motion."  That  is  a 
real  distinction,  important  but  not  the  most  important. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  war  is  concerned  with 
great  collectivities  of  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children,  while  policing  is  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  individuals  as  such. 

Two  or  three  policemen  are  ordinarilv  able  to  sub- 
due the  strongest  criminal  and  safeguard  society  from 
him,  without  permanent  injury  either  to  themselves 
or  even  to  him.  Criminals  are  usually  dealt  with  indi- 
vidually. Such  is  the  nature  of  crime,  such  the  char- 
acter of  criminals,  that  a  strong  band  of  criminals 
united  for  common  defense  cannot  long  endure.  Can 
a  nation,  say  of  fifty  millions,  be  similarly  controlled 
by  physical  force  without  serious  injury  either  to  that 
nation  or  to  the  nation  or  nations  that  exercise  the 
control?  Can  a  nation  be  handcuffed?  Can  a  nation 
be  shut  up  in  a  padded  cell  until  its  temper  cools? 
Can  a  nation,  if  it  prove  incorrigible,  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  till  dead? 

While  under  normal  conditions  policing  deals  with 
evil-disposed  or  dangerous  individuals,  handled  singly 
or  nearly  so,  occasionally  a  mob  of  rioters,  a  crowd  of 
strikers,  must  be  dealt  with.  In  such  a  situation  the 
effort  of  the  police  is  to  disperse  or  control  with  the 
minimum  of  injury.  Often  a  line  of  hose  is  secured 
and  water  played  upon  the  excited  throng  with  an 
excellent  cooling  effect.  Plain  clothes  men  mingle 
with  the  crowd  and  divert  attention  by  various  sug- 
gestions. Perhaps  the  leaders  of  the  mob  are  seized 
and  hurried  away.  Sometimes  the  police  use  their 
^clubs  and  pistols,  but  the  procedure  is  not  much  like 
a  battle  between  soldiers. 

General  Leonard  Wood  said  recently,  while  arguing 
that  training  suitable  for  a  policeman  is  not  suitable 
for  a  soldier:  "The  policeman's  business  is  to  con- 
trol ;  the  soldier's  to  kill."  Policemen  never  use  force 
against  policemen,  but  only  against  the  small  minority 
of  wrong-doers.  But  soldiers  kill  soldiers,  mass 
against  mass,  there  being  no  discrimination  whatever 
between  good  men  and  bad.  In  war  Christians  kill 
Christians,  patriots  kill  patriots,  choice  youth  kill 
choice  youth,  both  sides  being  equally  sincere,  noble, 
heroic.  Women  and  children  suffer  bereavement  and 
privation  on  both  sides  alike,  property  is  destroyed, 
the  activities  that  advance  civilization  are  suspended. 

It  matters  comparatively  little  which  side  wins  the 
military  victory,  for  the  inevitable  losses — in  human 
life,  in  treasure,  in  ideal  values — are  approximately 
equal  on  both  sides.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  a  mili- 
tary decision  has  not  relevance  to  political  ideals,  sig- 
nifies nothing  whatever  as  to  the  relative  justification 
of  the  belligerent  parties,  precisely  as  the  religious 
wars  of  former  centuries  had  not  the  least  relevance 
to  the  merits  of  rival  theologies. 

But  a  military  decision,  intrinsically  worthless  as  it 
is,  appears  to  be  well-nigh  impossible  under  present 
conditions  of  warfare.  While  our  country  was  nomi- 
nally neutral  it  was  really  an  active  partner  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  furnishing  them  war  munitions,  food 
and  other  supplies,  to  our  impoverishment-miscalled 
"prosperity."  The  line-up  was  virtually,  as  it  is  now 
openly,  six  nations  against  two — counting  only  the 


first-class  military  powers — the  six  having  control  of  j 
the  seas  so  that  the  economic  isolation  of  the  two  is  i 
well-nigh  complete.  And  yet  after  nearly  three  years  i 
of  slaughter  the  six  have  not  conquered  the  two,  nor 
does  it  even  appear  certain  that  they  ever  will !  One  ] 
thing  is  perfectly  certain,  however,  that  humanity  has ; 
suffered  an  incalculable  loss,  that  the  whole  world  j 
has  been  impoverished  both  in  material  and  in  ideal  i 
values,  that  Caucasian  civilization  has  been  set  back  | 
for  centuries. 

Does  it  not  appear  that  the  contrast  between  the 
police  function  of  society  and  war-making  is  far  more ' 
noticeable  than  their  resemblance?  Briefly  stated,  i 
while  police  are  necessary  to  protect  society  by  phys-  I 
ical  force  from  certain  individuals,  and  while  they  j 
render  this  service  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  the 
use  of  physical  force  by  a  community  against  a  com-  : 
munity,  or  by  groups  of  nations  against  other  groups,  i 
is  exactly  what  John  Hay  called  it,  "the  most  ferocious  : 
and  futile  of  human  follies." 

The  essential  character  of  war  will  not  be  changed  I 
in  the  least  by  calling  it  "policing  the  nations,"  or  i 
"enforcing  peace."  War  waged  in  accordance  with  i 
an  international  agreement  will  be  in  itself  precise!}  i 
what  war  is  without  such  agreement,  and  that  is  col-  ■ 
lective  homicide,  the  "wholesale  organization  of  irra-  i 
tionality  and  crime."   (William  James.) 

The  distinction  on  which  I  am  insisting,  between  ; 
using  physical  force  against  individuals  and  using  it  ( 
against  collectivities,  was  clearly  perceived  by  those  i 
wise  and  great  men  who  framed  our  constitution  { 
They  gave  to  the  general  government  no  authority  tc  : 
coerce  a  State  as  such.  But  delinquent  individuals  i 
within  the  States  can  be  coerced.  Said  Oliver  Ells-  I 
worth :  "The  Constitution  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  < 
sovereign  bodies.  States.  If  we  should  attempt  to  exe-  A 
cute  the  laws  of  the  Union  by  sending  an  armed  force  1 
against  a  delinquent  State,  it  would  involve  the  good  j 
and  the  bad,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  in  the  same  • 
calamity.  ...  If  the  United  States  and  the  individua  i 
States  will  quarrel,  if  they  want  to  fight,  they  ma}  i 
do  it,  and  no  form  of  government  can  possibly  pre-  . 
vent  it."  Despite  the  excellence  of  the  constitutior  <\ 
there  came  the  Civil  War.  It  came,  however,  not  be-  !i 
cause  the  makers  of  the  constitution  did  their  worl<  .' 
badly,  as  is  often  asserted,  but  because  the  nation  wat  i 
rent  in  twain  by  slavery',  an  institution  over  whicl  ' 
there  was  a  sectional  class  of  economic  interest,  and  , 
of  prejudice  and  passion,  such  as  to  overpower  rationa  ; 
considerations.  Had  the  general  government  beer  j 
stronger,  had  it  been  explicitly  empowered  by  the  j 
constitution  to  prevent  by  force  the  secession  of  States  i 
the  Civil  War  would  have  taken  place  none  the  less  I 
as  Bryce  believes.  Of  course,  however,  a  constitu- 
tion so  providing  would  never  have  been  adopted  b}  I 
the  thirteeen  "free  and  independent  States." 

No  treaty  creating  a  league  of  nations,  no  politica  ' 
arrangement  that  human  intelligence  can  devise,  car  : 
be  an  absolute  guarantee  against  war.  But  the  methoc  \ 
of  our  constitution,  in  providing  for  a  court  to  pas.'  i 
upon  disputes  between  States,  with  no  provision  ol  i 
force  to  compel  a  State  to  accept  the  court's  decision  : 
but  with  sole  dependence  on  public  opinion  as  a  sanc-|  i 
tion,  is  full  of  promise  for'  the  world.  For  its  adop  i  ^ 
tion  there  must  be  complete  disarmament,  even  a;j  » 
no  State  in  our  Union  has  any  -military  preparatior  • 
against  attack  by  any  other  State,  and  as  no  munici  ' 
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pality  is  prepared  to  defend  itself  from  any  other 
municipaHty.  To  provide  for  war  is  to  invite  war, 
and  war  is  no  better  because  it  is  labeled  "sanction," 
"international  policing."  The  American  Union  is  the 
model,  tested  by  many  years  of  successful  working, 
for  a  United  States  of  the  World.  And  the  American 
Union,  theoretically  and  ideally — despite  the  vitiating 
effect  of  the  Civil  War  on  current  political  thought — 
is  a  non-compulsive  partnership  of  States,  held  to- 
gether, not  by  force  or  the  fear  of  force,  but  by  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  based  on  the  manifest  and 
vast  mutual  benefit  that  results  from  their  friendly 
relationship  and  co-operation. 

Melrose,  Mass.  Henry  Winn  Pinkham. 


The  Mexican  Review 


In  the  tangle  of  contradictory  statements  concern- 
ing Mexico,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  agreed 
upon  basis  of  fact.  Prejudice  evidently  discolors 
much  of  what  appears  in  the  press  concerning  Mexi- 
can developments,  even  when  the  writer  protests  his 
impartiality.  Many,  of  the  reports  by  special  investi- 
gators are  obviously  based  on  only  a  tourist's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  country  and  its  people. 

The  Mexican  Review  has  the  merit  of  announcing 
its  purpose.  It  is  frankly  an  organ  devoted  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  American  people  concerning  the 
plans  of  the  Constitutionalist  government.  Its  "hopes, 
ambitions,  beneficent  intentions  and  accomplishments" 
ire  portrayed  from  a  highly  sympathetic  point  of 
view. 

Even  if  one  finds  that  the  statements  of  facts  pre- 
sented seem  unquestionable,  he  cannot  believe  he  has 
the  case  stated.  He  has  only  been  shown  a  part  of 
the  picture.  It  would  be  as  unfair  to  rely  on  such 
publications  as  the  Mexican  Review  in  judging  Mexi- 
:an  afifairs  as  to  rely  on  one  of  our  own  partisan  jour- 
nals in  writing  the  history  of  our  administrations  at 
W^ashington. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Review  cannot  do  a 
.valuable  work.  We  have  too  often  been  presented 
:he  dark  side  of  the  Mexican  picture  and  to  show 
:he  bright  side  of  the  country's  afifairs  may  aid  us  in 
naking  a  fairer  judgment. 

After  all,  however,  the  best  judgment  is  not  the 
■esult  of  comparing  the  statements  of  opposing  parti- 
sans. Those  who  emphasize  extremes  draw  our  at- 
ention  from  what  are  in  the  long  run  the  fundament- 
ils  on  which,  our  opinions  and  actions  should  be  based. 
^Vhat  we  need  most  of  all,  in  relation  to  Mexico,  is 
L  truly  non-partisan  determination  of  facts.  Valuable 
IS  such  publications  may  be  in  pleading  a  cause,  they 
;annot  give  us  an  unbiased  statement  of  the  case. 
3ne  can  hardly  believe,  for  example,  that  the  condi- 
:ions  in  Mexico  are  such  as  to  jutsify  the  omission 
n  the  September  issue  of  all  important  reference  to 
)olitical  developments,  the  financial  situation  and  the 
)roblem  of  public  order. 

Typographically  the  pages  of  the  Reviezv  are  pleas- 
ng.  The  text  is  clear  and  is  broken  by  well  chosen 
pictures  of  personages  and  places  which  have  figured 
prominently  in  the  recent  afifairs  of  our  southern 
leighbor.  -  c.  ll.  j. 


The  Demand  for  Statesmanship 

"The  War  of  the  Future  will  not  be  terminated  by 
fightitig;  it  will  be  terminated  b\'  Famine." 

"Should  the  ocean  roll  over  Germany  and  blot  her 
forever  from  the  earth,  the  world  problem  would  re- 
main essentially  the  same." 

This  salient  fact,  recently  uttered  by  an  able  pro- 
fessor of  history,  constitutes  the  chief  reason  for  ac- 
tivity of  pacifists  in  a  world  at  war.  As  they  view 
the  war,  its  fundamental  causes  lie  not  merely  in  the 
predatory  ambitions  of  any  one  nation,  however 
haughty  and  ruthless,  but  in  far  deeper  causes  which 
will  still  survive  after  the  firing  ceases.  As  Freder- 
ick Howe  has  well  said,  "Surplus  wealth  seeking  privi- 
lege in  foreign  lands  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
war.  It  is  the  struggle  of  high  finance  bent  on  the 
exploitation  of  weaker  peoples  that  has  turned  Eu- 
rope into  a  human  slaughter  house." 

The  pacifist  mind  is  focused  on  three  things :  The 
War  Settlement  Conference  with  its  momentous  de- 
cisions. The  Third  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague, 
which  will  follow  it,  and,  most  immediate  of  all,  the 
imperative  need  of  more  statesmanship  if  there  is 
to  be  a  successful  ending.  "The  presentation  of  the 
Allied  powers  with  the  support  of  the  United  States 
and  if  possible  of  neutral  nations,  of  a  plan  of  inter- 
national organization  that  would  make  it  no  longer 
possible  for  the  Prussian  military  caste  to  persuade 
the  German  people  that  they  must  fight  in  self-defense 
would  be  worth  more  than  millions  of  men  on  the 
fighting  line  in  France."  (Walter  Fisher,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the,  Interior.) 

"The  present  provisional  Russian  government  will 
prove  ultimately  a  more  insidious  and  powerful  en- 
emy to  Pan  Germanism  than  the  British  navy  and 
French  Army."    {The  Nezv  Republic.) 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  even  if  a  humbled  Germany 
were  ready  to  make  submission,  or  were  obliterated, 
unless  a  new  order  of  international  relationships  is 
definitely  planned  and  certain  trade  barriers  removed, 
an  embittered,  impoverished  world  will  face  condi- 
tions sure  to  breed  future  war.  Some  of  these  con- 
ditions are  : 

(1)  The  danger  of  future  new  alliances  and 
new  enemies.  Had  Great  Britain  twenty  years  ago 
followed  Lord  Roberts'  advice  and  trained  a  great 
army,  she  would  probably  have  fought  France,  who 
was  her  enemy  then.  The  rising  generation  of  Amer- 
icans can  hardly  realize  the  feeling,  not  uncommon, 
when  a  United  States  admiral  said  at  a  ^Boston  din- 
ner, "What  England  ought  to  do  is  to  whip  France; 
it  would  clear  the  air  and  do  good."  Our  present 
admiration  for  British  valor  and  French  modesty  and 
endurance  make  us  forget  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  General  Hawley  and  not  unusual  some  years  ago : 
"In  every  emergency  with  which  the  United  States 
has  been  confronted  the  British  government  has  been 
our  enemy ;  she  is  pushing  us  on  every  side.  She  is 
trying  to  strangle  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  to  grab 
Alaska  gold  fields.  I  tell  you  that  we  must  be  ready 
to  fight."  Senator  Lodge' said.  April  16,  1896:  "It 
seems  that  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  strike 
England's  trade,  or  her  money  interests,  it  is  our 
clear  policy  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  silver."  Those 
were  the  days  before  the  Republican  party  adopted 
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the  gold  standard.  Even  last  winter  General  Scott 
told  a  Congressional  Committee  that  one  reason  for 
having  a  great  army  in  reserve  was  that  we  "might 
have  to  face  a  coalition  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,"  both  now  our  colleagues  in  the  great  world 
struggle.  Russia  and  Japan  are  today  allied.  Italy 
and  France  have  kissed  each  other.  It  was  not  always 
thus.  The  metamorphoses  in  the  Balkans  are  too  re- 
cent and  too  numerous  to  mention.  As  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  assure  us  that  the  allies  of  today  may  not 
be  the  enemies  of  tomorrow. 

(2)  Economic  illusions  as  to  the  advantages  of 
trade  barriers  and  colonies  would  still  persist.  The 
shortsighted  schemes  at  the  Paris  conference  for  an 
economic  war  after  the  war  show  dangerous  igno- 
rance in  high  quarters  as  to  what  constitutes  real 
national  advantage. 

(3)  The  exploitation  of  weak  peoples  by  the  man- 
ipulators of  high  finance,  who  are  scheming  for  back- 
ing for  their  projects. 

(4)  Sinister  race  prejudice  and,  for  us  especially, 
the  Oriental  problem.  We  have  yet  to  keep  our 
broken  treaty  with  China,  and  to  appoint  an  Oriental 
Commission  to  consider  issues  at  stake  and  to  help 
ward  of?  danger. 

(5)  There  would  still  be  the  burden  of  gigantic, 
rival  armaments  weighing  down  people  too  cowed 
by  censorship  and  too  distraught  by  immediate  star- 
vation problems  to  cope  with  the  military  caste. 

Grant  that  the  long  horror  of  war  will  leave  the 
world  yearning  for  a  new  order  that  would  make 
peace  permanent,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  will  be 
achieved  unless  in  the  precious  time  before  the  war 
settlement  is  reached  the  influential  nations  of  the 
earth  study  the  philosophy  of  world  organization  and 
the  menace  of  trade  barriers  as  eagerly  as  they  have 
studied  the  technique  of  war. 

No  one  recognizes  this  need  more  clearly  than  our 
President,  and  he  has  expressed  it  in  a  number  of 
weighty  utterances  this  year ;  but  except  for  these 
utterances  and  for  those  of  a  small  group  in  each 
of  three  or  four  countries,  there  seems  little  evidence 
that  to  the  wise  and  prudent  any  more  than  to  the 
babes  has  the  problem  been  revealed. 

Said  H.  G.  Wells:  "The  vast  boredom  of  the  com- 
batants is  not  producing  any  remedial  mental  action 
at  all  and  will  not  do  so,  unless  we  get  much  more 
thoroughly  to  work  on  the  thinking  out  process." 
Something  more  definite  than  the  mere  phrase,  "A 
League  of  Nations,"  must  receive  popular  support 
before  the  war  ends.  If  not,  the  men  who  made  the 
war  will  sit  around  the  green  table  after  the  firing 
ceases  and  will  renew  conditions  certain  to  create 
future  war.  The  colossal  struggle  will  not  have  ended 
the  war  system,  but  rather  will  have  spread  it  over 
Asia  and  the  world.  All  the  unutterable  agony  will 
have  been  for  naught. 

In  view  of  this,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  what 
one  practical  pacifist  organization  is  considering.  The 
International  Council  of  Women  for  Permanent 
Peace,  with  committees  in  twenty  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral countries,  is  now  planning  the  program  for  its  own 
After-The-War  Congress,  to  meet  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  war  settlement,  when  various  organized, 
but  unofficial,  bodies,  will  hold  congresses  and  issue 
a  daily  paper  during  the  long  ofHcial  Conference. 
The  purpose  of  these  unofficial  congresses  will  be  to 
voice  the  people's  will  and  to  aid  in  bringing  demo- 
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cratic  influence  upon  the  diplomats.  The  American  i 
section  of  this  council  of  women  is  contributing  its  i 
proposals.  These  include  discussion  on  the  follow- j 
ing  terms  of  settlement: 

(1)  No  transference  of  territory  without  the  consent  j 
of  its  population.  1 

(2)  A  Concert  or  League  of  Nations  open  to  all  States,  i 

(3)  Drastic  reduction  of  rival  armies  and  navies. 

(4)  International  protection  of  unorganized  regions,  1 
such  as  the  African  dependencies. 

(5)  New  international  adjustments  giving  adequate  out-  | 
lets  or  establishing  changes  of  jurisdiction  in  the  interest  of  ij 
justice  and  peace. 

(6)  The  international  control  of  seas  and  of  interna-  j 
tional  waterwaj's.  j 

The  remainder  of  the  program  covers  the  establishment  ( 
of  the  machinery  for  world  organization  which  should  be  \ 
set  up  by  the  Third  Hague  Conference.  ] 

Under  such  technical  matters  as  these,  the  perma-  i 
nency  of  civilization  now  depends.  j 

The  "thinking  out  process"  is  not  easy.  Neverthe-  ^ 
less,  it  may  prove  more  vital  to  democracy,  more  ef-  : 
fective  in  changing  the  Junker  mind  than  all  the  , 
gigantic  mechanism  which  the  Allied  armies  are  em-  » 
ploying.  The  churches  are  just- awakening  to  their  i 
age-long  sins  of  omission  and  are  seeing  it  a  religious  I 
duty  to  enter  into  the  thinking  out  process.  The  * 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  now  enjoins  every  church  ^ 
to  establish  its  coinmittee  on  world  problems.  The  ' 
two  million  women  in  the  federated  clubs  who  avoided  i 
study  of  international  problems  before  our  entrance  ; 
into  war,  are  now  absorbed  in  necessary  ameliorative  i 
work,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  also  begin  i 
studying  fundamental  problems  ere  the  final  decisions  s 
come  and  it  is  too  late  to  use  their  latent  power  tc  i 
help  popular  sentiment  and  make  history. 

"Peace  according  to  Pacifism,"  says  a  winner  of  a  i 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  "means  a  condition  of  organized  i 
living  together  among  nations."  Pacifism  is  the  doc-  i 
trine  held  by  those  who  are  trying  to  bring  abotit  I 
this  condition  and  to  end  the  international  anarchy  n 
that  has  reigned  to  date  and  who  know  that  mere  i 
cessation  of  war  may  mean  not  peace  but  an  armed  fl 
truce.  Very  few  are  complete  non-resisters.  Most  -! 
pacifists  would  authorize  a  sheriff  to  fire  at  a  lynch-  <; 
ing  mob  if  it  persisted  in  aggression  and  would  shoot  '• 
an  assassin  who  attacked  them,  and  would  sanction  i 
a  patrol's  firing  on  an  incendiary.  They  believe  in  a 
city  police  and  a  world  police'-  but  it  is  their  aim  to  I 
rid  the  world  of  every  force  which  does  not  lead  I 
to  a  judicial  decision  and  ptmishment,  not  of  the  ; 
innocent  but  of  the  really  guilty.  Pacifists,  of  course,  i 
like  all  other  patriots,  believe  that  righteousness,  jus-  i 
tice,  honor  and  liberty  are  worth  far  more  than  their  ^ 
own  lives.  They  are  willing  to  die,  and  probably  I 
most  of  them  would  nerve  themselves  to  kill  if  they 
saw  that  there  was  reasonable  certainty  that  suchi 
spiritual  results  would  thereby  be  achieved.  Their  S 
chief  objection  to  the  war  system  is  not  that  it  destroys]  f 
life,  but  that  it  cannot  make  sure  of  securing  any  ] 
degree  of  justice  whatever  except  accidentally,  inci-l 
dentally,  and  then  with  a  long  train  of  injustices  be-, 
hind  it.  As  they  review  the  8,000  wars  of  the  worldi  i 
they  are  very  skeptical  about  there  being  any  casual}  ? 
relation  between  victory  and  justice.  They  see  no  i 
connection  between  explosives  and  the  vindication  of  ! 
honor  and  justice.    We  know  that  we  have  a  just  , 
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cause  today,  but  success  depends  on  such  things  as 
transportation,  production  and  psychology.  Pacifists 
hold  to  no  medieval  superstition  that  "conquer  we 
must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just." 

Does  this  mean  that  pacifists  would  supinely  con- 
sent to  let  small  nations  be  made  vassal  and  lend  no 
hand  to  save?  God  forbid.  But  they  would  summon 
the  most  effective  means  to  aid  them  such  as  those 
indicated  in  the  first  paragraph  above.  Most  pacfists 
probably  believe  that  we  were  bound  to  enter  into 
the  world  struggle  in  some  form,  but  nevertheless 
they  profoundly  feel  that  truth  enunciated  by  that 
great  war  expert,  Jean  de  Bloch,  who  stated  in  his 
"Future  of  War": 

"IVar  has  become  a  Tribunal  zvhich  by  the 'very 
perfection  of  its  processes  and  the  'costliness  of  its 
methods  can  no  longer  render  a  decision  of  any  kind. 
It  may  ruin  the  suitors,  but  the  verdict  is  liable  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  war  of  the  future  will 
not  be  terminated  by  fighting.  It  zvill  be  terminated 
by  famine." 

In  these  days  of  growing  tumult  and  of  torment, 
when  one  seems  walking  in  a  nightmare,  the  pacifist 
watches  civilization  committing  suicide  while  starving 
peoples  strain  themselves  for  further  combat.  After 
three  years  of  fruitless  warfare  these  are  saying,  "To- 
morrow must  be  fair,  because  today  was  not,  nor 
yesterday."  To  the  pacifist,  the  chief  victory  thus  far 
seems  the  victory  of  democracy  at  Petrograd.  He 
has  seen  over  7,000,000  die  in  these  three  years — ^ 
more  than  all  the  able-bodied  men  combined  in  the 
disputed  territory  of  Serbia,  Alsace  and  Belgium. 
He  questions  whether  when  twice  that  number  shall 
have  perished  and  many  times  as  many  have  starved 
or  been  wounded,  negotiations  are  sure  to  achieve  any 
more  than  they  might  if  begun  now. 

America  has  lofty  ends  in  view  in  unselfishly  en- 
tering on  this  war.  It  has  seen  no  other  way  to  put 
down  Prussianism  but  by  further  bloodshed.  Prus- 
sianism  is  the  world's  curse  and  must  be  put  down. 
But  how?  Is  it^not  by  showing  Austria,  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  that  Prussia's  victory  will  leave  them  vas- 
sals and  that  the  Allies  can  give  them  guarantees  of 
trade  and  freedom  that  will  count  for  more  than  any- 
thing given  them  by  Prussia?  Says  Norman  Angell, 
"The  statement  of  our  war  aims  so  far  made  not 
only  does  nothing  to  aid  those  forces  within  the 
Central  Empire  which  are  so  indispensable  to  our 
success,  but  tends  to  aid  those  welding  forces  which 
it  is  our  desire  to  undermine.  .  .  .  We  have  never 
made  any  real  ofifer  to  the  German  and  Austrian 
peoples  as  apart  from  their  governments  of  after  the 
war  protection  by  a  real  League  of  Nations.  On  the 
contrary,  with  our  vague  talk  of  'the  destruction  of 
German  militarism'  and  the  definite  plans  at  the  Pari* 
Conference  for  differentiation  against  German  trade, 
we  have  done  the  precise  opposite.  We  have  in  fact 
in  our  diplomacy  played  the  game  of  the  enemy  gov- 
ernments.   It  is  time  that  we  played  our  own." 

The  emphasis  which  the  German  Chancellor  puts 
upon  economic  barriers  as  an  obstacle  to  peace  sug- 
gests that  an  abandonment  of  an*  economic  war  after 
the  war,  abolition  of  preferential  tariffs  and  guar- 
antees of  freer  trade  routes,  would  go  a  long  way  to 
make  the  negotiation  of  territorial  adjustments  "and 
indemnities  possible  in  the  near  future. 

Russian  terms  have  profoundly  affected  all  bellig- 
erents.   All  seem  ready  to  accept  them  in  some  meas- 


ure, if  one  may  judge  by  the  vote  in  the  Reichstag 
and  reports  from  England.  If  the  supreme  object  is 
to  win  permanent  security  and  not  merely  to  mete  out 
adequate  punishment  to  the  aggressor,  more  empha- 
sis must  be  laid  on  statesmanship.  Meanwhile  for 
sustenance  of  the  Allies  there  must  be  an  enormous 
increased  production  of  basic  ec  )nomic  necessities. 
Russia  cries,  "Give  us  2,000  engint  s  and  we  will  give 
you  victory."  Every  ten  days  the  combatants  have 
been  consuming  as  many  dollars'  worth  as  there  have 
been  minutes  since  the  Christian  era.  The  unborn 
in  every  land  must  pinch  for  ages  to  pay  even  the 
interest  on  the  intolerable  war  debt.  This  debt  our 
entrance  into  the  war  tremendously  augments. 

The  pacifist  has  deep  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
our  valiant  youth  faring  forth  with  lofty  purpose 
"to  do  a  piece  of  dirty  work  in  a  clean  spirit,"  con- 
vinced that  only  by  such  bloody  work  can  democracy 
and  liberty  be  maintained.  But  though  their  costly 
sacrifice  may  exalt  the  soul  of  their  generation,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  wise  statesmanship  can  hasten 
a  just  settlement  and  a  secure  future  for  all  contest- 
ants, their  heroic  entrance  may  but  prolong  the  strug- 
gle "and  bring  a  starving  world  at  last  to  a  victory 
that  will  coincide  with  rviin. 

Despotism,  assuredly,  must  yield  to  democracy  if 
civilization  is  to  survive.  But  despotism  and  democ- 
racy are  invisible  forces  created  by  mind  and  will. 
The  pacifist  believes  that  the  prime  agency  in  exter- 
minating the  one  and  creating  the  other  must  be  not 
money,  munitions  or  mechanism  but  statesmanship. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 


The  Final  Scene 


The  final  scene  of  a  person's  earthly  career  is  usually 
not  characterized  by  anything  that  should  be  antici- 
pated with  anxiety  or  doubt.  Of  course  we  cling 
to  life  and  wish  to  prolong  it; — this  is  natural,  no 
matter  at  what  age.  But,  except  to  timid  persons, 
especially  those  who  have  been  led  to  believe  in  the 
more  mechanical  and  harsher  ideas  of  retribution  and 
uncertain  salvation,  death  comes  more  as  a  release 
from  sufl^ering  than  as  a  dread  uncertainty.  Not  more 
than  a  half  dozen  times  in  over  forty  years  of  pro- 
fessional observation  have  I  seen  anything  like  unusual 
distress  of  either  body  or  mind  during  the  final  hour. 
The  rule  has  been,  it  is  like  a  person's  going  to  sleep — 
a  simple  yielding  to  the  forces  of  nature.  Sometimes 
indeed  it  has  been  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  sweet,  beau- 
tiful dream,' in  which  memories  that  were  pleasant  or 
anticipations  that  were  exhilarating  were  dominant. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  sweet  peacefulness  of  expres- 
sion that  has  arisen  during  the  outgoing  of  life  in  some 
of  these  instances.  One  face  in  particular,  that  of  one 
who  had  always  been  timid  about  suffering  or  danger 
and  especially  death,  lit  up  with  a  smile  that  lasted 
many  hours  after. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Inasmuch  as  we  came 
into  the  world  without  personal  concern, — in  complete 
trust,  as  it  were,  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator — so  should  our  outgoing  be  "soothed  and  sus- 
tained by  an  unfaltering  trust"  in  the  same  Fatherly 
capable  spirit.  It  should  be  considered  as  an  "adven- 
ture" that  must  satisfy  because  the  love  lies  imderneath 
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that  cannot  be  chilled  by  anything,  because  we  are  in- 
deed children  of  a  H,eavenly  Parent  who  knows  his 
own  purpose,  effects  his  own  achievements,  and  doeth 
all  things  well.  This  we  can  learn  to  see  with  very 
little  effort,  if  only  we  will  open  our  eyes  and  let  the 
radiance  of  divin-^  love  enter  therein.  "We  are  al- 
ways happy  when  we  see  far  enough,"  says  Emerson ; 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  train  our  vision  to  see  clear 
through  the  mists  and  clear  beyond  the  clouds  of  time 
and  sense  to  the  eternal  and  goodly  mansions  of  the 
blessed.  They  are  there,  surely ;  we  have  but  to  look 
in  that  direction  even  now  and  they  are  seen  convinc- 
ingly. It  becomes  everyone  as  early  in  life  as  possible 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish  that  man-made  systems  so 
obstructively  have  built  up,  and  to  teach  oneself  simply 
to  look  steadily  and  triumphantly  upon  the  glorious 
vision  of  the  eternal  life  that  is  ours  for  the  contem- 
plating, and  never  ceases  to  be  ours  nor  to  accompany 
us,  before  as  well  as  beyond  death. 

Death  should  be  considered  as  but  a  transition — an 
opening  out  from  ordinary  sensation  and  ideation — 
an  opening  into  the  fullest  life  of  spiritual  understand- 
ing and  love.  We  step  into  tl  ;  One  presence  that 
knows  all  about  our  very  selves,  and  loves  us  never- 
theless. There  is  no  judgment  as  men  judge,  there  is 
only  welcome  from  a  father's  heart  to  his  own  chil- 
dren. Long  before  death  we  can  realize  this — can 
anticipate  this  divine  friendship,  by  cultivating  the 
habit  of  running  home  to  our  father  whatever  hap- 
pens, and  loving  him  immortally  from  this  moment  on. 
Why  put  off  these  certain  realizations  of  immortality 
to  some  future  time,  when  the  present  moment  can  be 
so  freighted  with  them,  and  every  succeeding  moment 
they  can  be  so  assured  to  us,  as  well.  Everybody 
should  accustom  themselves  to  the  thought  of  im- 
mortality as  being  possible  here  and  now  in  this  pres- 
ent life.  The  eternal  life  is  not  of  time  or  location  or 
condition.  It  is  here  now,  near  at  hand,  pleading  by 
every  sort  of  manifestation,  for  us  to  enter  in.  One 
evening,  when  I  was  a  lad,  I  accompanied  my  father 
and  others  through  a  dense  piece  of  woods  to  some 
sort  of  neighborhood  meeting.  Midway  the  friendly 
lantern  went  out.  For  a  little,  conversation  continued, 
but  soon  ceased,  as  each  one  had  to  pick  his  way  so 
carefully  over  the  rough  surface.  Soon,  only  the  un- 
certain steps  of  the  walkers  could  be  heard  and  the 
woods  seemingly  grew  but  darker  and  darker,  every 
moment.  I  became  so  frightened  that  I  involuntarily 
cried  out,  "Father!  where  are  you?"  "Why,  right 
here,"  was  the  answer ;  and  as  I  reached  out  my  hand 
it  fell  assuringly  into  that  of  my  father's !  And  so  it  is 
in  this  life.  Much  of  the  time,  it  all  seems  so  dark  and 
perplexing  that  fear  overtakes  us,  if  not  worse.  Then 
it  is  that  if  we  cry,  "Father !  where  are  you  ?"  our 
our  hearts  are  made  assuringly  glad  by  the  heavenly 
Voice  and  the  guiding  Hand.  Everyone  should  early 
cry  out  for  this  answer, — reach  out  for  this  hand  of 
comfort  and  guidance.  Let  nothing  prevent  the  cry, 
let  nothing  prevent  the  out-stretching  of  hand.  The 
Father  is  near — the  Father  is  near ; — and  neither  asks 
for  nor  needs  a  mediator  or  any  ceremony  or  hesitant 
calculation  from  those  who  are  his  own  children  for 
time  and  eternity.    Go  to  Him  yourself  now,  and  see! 

With  this  in  mind  throughout  a  shorter  or  longer 
portion  of  earthly  life,  everybody  can  be  "prepared" 
for  the  final  scene  in  every  way  that  is  necessary. 


When  that  solemn  moment  comes,  nothing  happens  to 
such  an  one,  save  that  which  is  familiar  and  assuring. 
Accustomed  to  crying  out  and  to  reaching  out  to  the 
Father  who  is  always  just  at  hand,  no  fear  can  deflect, 
no  timidity  can  overwhelm,  no  darkness  can  confuse. 
"Father !  where  are  you"  finds  a  happy  response  on 
the  deathbed  as  elsewhere.  Trust  to  that  cry,  O,  my 
beloved,  trust  to  that  outreaching,  and  never  trust  to 
anybody  or  to  anything  else. 

This  leads  to  the  saying  that  many  of  the  accessories 
to  the  final  scene  are  entirely  out  of  place.  There 
should  be  as  few  and  as  inconspicuous  expressions  of 
grief  as  possible.  This  is  not  the  time  to  rouse  theo- 
logical questions  or  personal  speculations.  This  is  not 
the  moment  to  pray  for  those  standing  about  or  for 
the  one  who  is  dying.  Let  the  prayer  be  one  of  thanks- 
giving, of  complete  trust  and  heavenly  communion,  of 
sincere  affection,  of  glad  anticipation.  It  is  all  out  of 
place,  and  but  just  a  part  of  a  system  or  custom  that 
needs  to  be  thoroughly  reconstructed  to  weakly  pray 
for  things  or  persons  at  such  a  time.  Every  such  "ex- 
ercise of  religion"  should  have  been  put  to  every  pos- 
sible use,  long  before  this.  Sometimes  exceptional 
anxiety  of  family  or  friends  is  even  harmful  in  the 
extreme.  An  earnest,  sincere  Sunday  School  teacher 
heard  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  one  of  her  scholars, 
whom  she  had  never  been  able  to  "convert."  At  once 
she  rushed  to  the  sickroom,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
orders  left  by  the  attending  physician,  knelt  at  once 
by  the  bedside  and  began  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
beloved,  newly-become  mother.  The  physician  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  his  patient  going  off  into  fatal  con- 
vulsions and  to  receive  her  in  his  arms  at  the  moment 
her  Ijreath  expired.  From  a  professional  point  of 
view,  death  might  have  been,  probably  was,  caused  by 
the  devoted  but  yet  selfish  conduct  of  the  visitor. 
Every  dangerous  sickroom  should  be  safe-guarded  if 
possible  from  selfish  piety  or  sympathy  as  from  every 
other  endangering  intrusion — all  the  words  and  actions 
of,  no  matter  how  interested  persons,  should  be  nor- 
mally soothing  and  bracing  and  hopeful.  The  rest 
may  well  be  left  to  Him  whose  child  may  be  in  such 
condition  that  human  intrusion  may  turn  the  scale 
fatally.  "Playing  Providence"  at  such  times  is  often 
much  too  disastrous  for  human  responsibility  to  as- 
sume. Let  the  Spirit  of  love  that  has  directed  the 
course  of  the  endangered  bit  of  humanity  thus  far, 
have  freedom  to  continue  its  guidance  clear  throu|b. 
The  only  office  of  mankind  here,  is,  to  manifest  truly 
the  same  sort  of  love — all  judgment  and  forcing  of 
destiny  being  entirely  out  of  place.  Manifesting  this 
love  from  a  sincere  and  earnest  heart,  the  bystanders 
can  always  be  a  comfort  both  to  the  dying  one  and  to 
those  who  must  grieve.  It  cannot  be  said  too  dis- 
tinctly, that  this  final  scene  of  Higher  Living,  when 
this  merges  into  the  Higher  Dying  that  opens  into 
blessed  eternity,  should  be  the  scene  of  that  triumph 
of  life  over  death  which  assures  the  world  once  more 
that  He  doeth  all  things  well ! 

Camden,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker,  M.  D. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into 
Universal  Religion 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus 
to  Emerson 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to   His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

XXXII. 
Home  Application 

All  Souls  Church,  1882 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  1903 

"Here  let  no  man  be  stranger." 

It  is  fitting  that  this  last  lesson,  not  only  of  the  year's 
work  but  of  the  Seven  Years'  Course,  should  culmi- 
nate in  a  brief  study  of  All  Souls  Church  and  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Centre.    While  it  is  never  safe  to  talk 
about  one's  own  baby  we  may  be  pardoned  in  this  in- 
stance, for  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  short  life  of 
this  centre.    We  will  not  concern  ourselves  with  All 
Souls  Church  as  a  local  organization,  but  All  Souls 
Church  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  development  of  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  realize  as  world  religion  has  a 
vital  claim  on  our  interest.    All  Souls  Church  starts 
just  where  our  studies  leave  oflf.    It  roots  in  Unitar- 
ianism.    The  original  Jenkin  Jones  preached  in  his 
mother's  garden  about  1728  because  the  church  doors 
were  slammed  in  his  face,  almost  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore Channing's  Baltimore  sermon  in  1819,  the  occa- 
sion from  which  American  Unitarianism  has  usually 
been  dated.  This  movement  here  had  a  Unitarian  root 
in  a  society  started  in  1867  by  Charles  W.  Wendte,  a 
schoolmate  of  mine.  The  Fourth  Unitarian  Society  was 
housed  in  a  pretty  little  church  on  the  corner  of  Thir- 
tieth and  Prairie,  a  site  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Universalists  and  now  by  the  Methodists.    When  Mr. 
Wendte  left,  after  building  up  one  of  the  most  active 
Unitarian  societies  in  the  West,  the  church  was  carry- 
ing a  heavy  mortgage.  His  successor,  Mr.  Sunderland, 
wrestled  with  the  mortgage  and  did  good  work.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Appleby  but  the  mortgage  was  too 
much  for  them  all  and  the  society  went  down.  It  left  a 
small  history  class  which  met  weekly  in' this  neighbor- 
liood  and  three  or  four  years  after  the  Fourth  Society 
disbanded  this  class  invited  me,  then  secretary  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference,  to  talk  to  them  on  a 
Sunday.   The  committee  calling  on  me  was  composed 
3f  Mrs.  H.  G.  Beckwith,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Thomas,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  perhaps 
others.    On  November  4,  1882,   I   talked   to  about 
;wenty-five  people  in  the  little  Vincennes  Hall.    I  con- 
:inued  four  or  five  years  without  salary,  taking  what  . 
ivas  left  after  the  bills  were  paid. 

In  May,  1884,  we  moved  to  a  comfortable  parlor 
)ver  the  Oakland  Skating  Rink  where  we  stayed  two 
►'ears.  All  this  time  the  church  was  groping  to  find  a 
lome.  The  first  hot  question  was  the  choice  of  a 
lame,  many  assuming  that  it  would   be   a  revived 


Fourth  Society.  I  shrank  from  the  limitation  of  the  ) 
Unitarian  name,  though  personally  proud  of  it.  I  had 
had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  "All  Souls  Church"  I 
of  Janesville  and  had  exploited  the  name  that  was  \ 
copied  from  the  society  in  New  York  to  which  Dr.  i 
Henry  W.  Bellows  had  ministered  so  long.  I  wanted  : 
the  "all  souls"  of  it  and  while  there  was  some  feeling  ; 
the  vote  was  practically  unanimous  that  it  should  be  : 
"All  Souls  Church."  Psychologically  the  battle  was  | 
won  and  my  destiny  was  fixed  by  that  slight  change 
of  vision  that  came  from  the  change  in  name. 

The  location  of  the  new  church  was  the  next  prob-  ' 
lem,  the  vacant  lot  on  Langley  and  Oakwood  was  ^ 
thought  by  some  to  be  too  far  out.    There  are  two  \ 
articles  in  my  church  building  creed  to  which  I  have  \ 
been  reasonably  loyal,  having  struggled  with  mort- 
gages  for  other  churches   for  some  years,   I  was 
thoroughly   committed   to   the   "no   debt"  and   the  ' 
"open  door"  principles.  ■  I  said  that  if  the  mem- 
bers  would  find  the  lot  I  would  find  the  rest  and 
through   LTnity   it   came   in   small   sums.  Finally 
we  reached  $10,000.    We  were  ready  to  build  but  the  ; 
kind  of  church  was  another  difficulty.    A  seven-dav  a  \ 
week  church  was  not  possible  in  a  conventionally  de-  : 
signed  church  building.    It  was  to  be  a  home  as  well  , 
as  a  church.    The  parsonage  was  built  upstairs  and 
the  whole  building  completed  and  occupied  in  1886.  • 
Some  of  the  friends  said  I  had  the  parish  under  my  \ 
feet  and  did  not  like  it,  but  during  the  eighteen  years  j 
work  in  that  building  we  demonstrated  the  vitality  of  1 
the  idea  that  a  church  can  be  made  to  work  seven  days  j 
in  a  week  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  a  religious 
center. 

During  these  years  the  settlements  came  into  ex- 
istence.  The  attitude  of  most  people  was  settlement  or 
church.    We  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  church  had  ' 
something  to  be  conserved  and  that  tlfe  settlement  was  1 
something  to  be  attached.    We  began  to  feel  the  need  .  , 
of  a  larger  building.   The  sum  necessary  was  $100,000.  i 
It  took  us  twelve  years  to  get  the  money  and  when  we 
moved  into  Lincoln  Centre  in  1905,  friends  inside  and 
out  criticized  it  as  too  big,  too  ambitious. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  English  language  has  <'. 
only  one  word  for  a  group  of  people  organized  for  ' 
religious  purposes  and  for  the  house  that  holds  them.  All  \ 
Souls  Church  is  a  vital  social  entity,  an  organization  J 
of  men  and  women.    The  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  1 
represents  the  tangible  building,  the  money  investment.  | 
It  must  involve  a  conservative  organization  that  it  may  '  , 
inspire  confidence.    The  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  is  i 
an  incorporated  body  of  men  and  women,  selected  on  • 
account  of  their  interest  and  ability  and  is  self-per- 
petuating, a  legal  entity,  carefully  guarded  by  the  laws  ' 
of  the  State.  When  the  house  was  built,  and  the  monev  i 
raised  they  were  turned  over  to  this  corporation  to  ! 
hold  in  trust  for  the  cause  for  which  the  church  was 
started.    The  pastor  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  i 
Trustees  of  the  church  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  i 
corporation  and  the  church  is  to  be  a  free  tenant  for-  ' 
ever.  The  arrangement  may  not  be  a  perfect  one  but  it 
works  continuously  and  better,  much  better,  than  was  ■ 
expected.  1 
How  did  the  Lincoln  Centre  come  to  be  so  named?  -i 
During  my  pastorate  here  Toynbee  Hall  was  estab- 
lished in  London  and  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  first 
meetings  leading  to  the  establishment   of   the  Hull 
House.   There  came  into  use  the  word  "settlement"  as 
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a  term  of  sociology,  psychologically  finding  its  root  in 
the  pioneer  life  of  America  or  Australia.  It  carried 
with  it  an  idea  of  migration  and  when  Jane  Addams 
went  to  live  in  the  wilderness  of  Halsted  street,  she 
started  a  settlement.  The  name  was  transferred  from 
the  nioneer  farmer  to  the  pioneer  reformer,  helper. 
While  not  perhaps  necessary  there  is  the  implication 
that  the  favored  go  to  the  less  favored,  with  an  added 
implication  that  this  help  must  concern  itself  with 
all  the  interests  of  life  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  The  settlement 
leaves  the  church  alone,  it  leaves  Sunday  more  vacant 
than  other  days.  I  wanted  a  settlement  with  a  pulpit 
in  it,  a  church  with  a  settlement  circumference.  Our 
word  "Centre"  needed  a  qualification.  That  name 
must  have  a  modern  significance,  a  civic  suggestion, 
an  element  of  patriotism ;  it  must  be  unequivocally 
ethical  rather  than  theological.  The  one  name  that 
would  convey  all  this  was  that  of  him  who  said  that 
when  he  found  a  church  based  on  the  Golden  Rule 
that  church  would  he  join.  So  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre  was  started  with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
truth,  righteousness  and  love  in  the  world,  and  today 
we  have  thirty-five  years  of  history  of  All  Souls 
Church  and  twelve  years  history  of  Lincoln  Centre  as 
a  concrete  illustration  of  what  this  Seven  Years' 
Course  should  teach. 

This  Tuesday  Class  is  perhaps  an  object  lesson  in 
the  thing  we  are  after,  as  having  had  full  opportunity 
to  understand  the  philosophy  upon  which  this  church 
is  based  and  the  aim  to  make  of  the  Centre  a  "Point 
toward  which  all  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  com- 
munity gravitate,  from  which  all  available  helps  ra- 
diate." 

If  you  are  hungry  and  lonesome  and  sick  go  to  the 
settlement,  but  if  you  are  sick  in  your  mind,  if  you 
do  not  know  what  to  think  about  God,  duty  and  destiny 
you  may  want  to  go  elsewhere. 

In  our  history  the  church  has  been  the  dynamo  that 
has  made  the  other  work  possible.  The  avoidance 
of  the  religious  question  is  based  on  the  fallacy  that 
denominational  lines  are  fixed  factors  in  history  ;  they 
are  not.  The  distinctions  between  Methodism  and 
Presbyterianism,  etc.,  are  superficial,  as  are  those  be- 
tween Roman,  Greek  and  Lutheran  Churches.  It  is 
possible  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  on  pan-sectarian  lines,  per- 
haps helping  toward  an  Utopia  in  which  "the  churches 
are  not  many  but  large,  the  priests  few  but  men  of 
eminent  power." 


SPRINGTIME  IN  COOKHAM  DEAN. 

How  marvelous  and  fair  a  thing 
It  is  to  see  an  English  Spring 
He  cannot  know  who  has  not  seen 
The  cherry-trees  at  Cookham  Dean, 
Who  has  not  seen  the  blossom  lie 
Like  snowdrifts  'gainst  a  cloudless  sky 
And  found  the  beauty  of  the  way 
Through  woodlands  odorous  with  may. 
It  is  a  rare,  a  holy  sight 
To  see  the  hills  with  blossom  white. 
To  feel  the  air  about  one  flowing 
With  the  silent  rapture  growing 
In  the  hidden  heart  of  things 
That  yearn,  that  flower,  put  forth  wings 
And  show  their  splendors  one  by  one 
Beneath  the  all-rejoicing  sun. 


Perhaps  the  joy  of  all  the  earth 

Moved  through  us  on  that  day  of  mirth 

When  in  the  morning  air  we  trod 

Hills  sacred  to  the  woodland  god. 

And  heard  behind  us  as  we  ran 

The  laughter  of  a  hidden  Pan 

Who  dropt  his  flute  because  he  heard 

The  artless  cadence  of  a  bird ; 

And  we,  who  love  the  southern  sky. 

One  moment  ceased  to  wonder  why 

A  poet  in  his  exile  cried 

To  see  an  EngHsh  Spring,  and  sighed 

Because  a  chaffinch  from  the  bough 

Sings  and  shakes  the  blossom  now. 

For  who  would  sigh  for  southern  skies 

Who  once  had  seen  the  paradise 

Of  this  new  Eden  where  the  flowers 

Drench  the  woods  with  odorous  showers 

And  give  delight  till  the  sense  sickens 

With  the  rapture  that  it  quickens? 

This  heaven  where  petals  fall  as  stars. 

This  paradise  where  Beauty  bars 

Its  petaled,  white,  inviolable  portals 

'Gainst  the  clamoring  of  mortals, 

And  from  green  altars  in  dim  shrines 

Calls  to  the  shriven  soul  that  pines 

For  leafy  solitude,  and  prayer 

That  whispers  through  the  branches  there. 

When  Spring,  in  her  ascension,  fills 

The  chalice  of  the  sacred  hills 

With  blossoms  like  the  driven  snow. 

And  longing  takes  the  heart,  then  go 

On  pilgrimage  to  Cookham  Dean, 

And  through  dim  aisles  of  shadowed  green 

Diapered  with  the  light  that  trembles 

Round  each  tree  till  it  resembles 

A  maiden  letting:  fall  her  hair 

In  cataracts  of  gold — draw  near 

The  secret  that  brings  Englishmen, 

Faithful  through  exile,  home  again. 

And  watch  the  wonder  of  the  morn 

And  hear  the  lark,  with  wings  upborne 

In  the  cloudless  empyrean 

Pour  his  lucent,  quenchless  paean ; 

Or  feel  the  quickened  senses  start 

In  rapture  at  the  artless  art 

Of  orchards  all  in  blossom  showing 

Against  the  blue  of  heaven  glowing 

Through  its  depths  of  luminous  light. 

Then  from  the  windy  woodland  height 

Through  dim  ravines,  where  tall  trees  wait 

For  day's  decline  to  gild  their  state 

And  thrill  them  with  caressing  fingers 

Of  the  sun-god  whose  touch  lingers 

Upon  their  limbs — by  the  paths  that  wind 

Into  the  valley  go — and  find 

The  village  by  the  water's  edge 

And  listen  to  the  rustling  sedge 

That  by  the  churchyard  whispers ;  go — 

For  whosoever  has  not  seen 

The  cherry-trees  at  Cookham  Dean, 

Who  has  not  roamed  its  hills  and  found 

Delight  in  that  enchanted  ground. 

He  cannot  know,  he  cannot  tell, 

Where  Spring  performs  her  miracle. 

— Cecil  Roberts  in  London  Poetry  Review. 


By  all  means  use  sometimes  to  be  alone. 
Salute  thy  self :  see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear. 

Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest ;  for  'tis  thine  own : 
And  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  find'st  there. 
Who  cannot  rest  till  he  good  fellows  find. 
He  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doors  his  mind. 

— George  Herbert. 


There  is  a  difiference  between  notoriety  and  merit. 
A  thousand  dollars  worth  of  roses  will  barely  fill  a 
room  with  perfume,  but  with  a  dollar's  worth  of  friedj 
onions  you  can  scent  up  a  whole  town. 

—Dr.  Croft. 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religio 


MERICAN  LIBERTY  DEFENSE 
LEAGUE. 


Free  Conscience.  Free  Speech. 

Freedom  to  do  what  conscience  de- 
ands  and  not  to  do  what  it  forbids; 
eedoin  to  speak  where  there  are 
'ongs  to  be  righted.  The  search  for 
ese  liberties  led  the  early  colonists  to 
merica  and  have  since  brought  mil- 
ms  of  Europeans  to  our  shores. 
July  20,  1917. 

FPEE  CONSCIENCE. 

The  privilege  of  free  conscience  is 
w  in  danger.  Under  the  draft  act  lib- 
ty  of  conscience  is  entirely ;  denied  to 
Dusands  of  American  youths  who  ob- 
:t  to  this  war  or  to  all  war  from  vari- 
s  deep  and  powerful  motives.  Acci- 
nts— such  as  occupation,  physical  dis- 
ility,  or  the  luck  of  the  lottery— may 
empt  them.  But  if  they  follow  con- 
ence  or  intellectual  conviction  they 
11  be  punished.  Even  Quakers,  who 
;  opposed  to  all  war,  must  take  some 
rt  in  this  war,  as  the  draft  law  ex- 
ipts  them  only  from  actual  killing, 
rhousands  of  Americans  registered 
pe  5  as  conscientious  objectors;  or 
used  to  register,  also  acting  on  con- 
entious_  grounds.  Unless  Congress  and 
:  American  people  can  speedily  amend 
;  Draft  Act,  every  drafted  man  who 
uses  to  become  a  soldier  and  every 
mber  of  a  recognized  religious  body 
50sed  to  war  who  will  not  perform 
non-combatant  service  demanded  of 
n,  is  liable  to  heavy  military  punish- 
nt. 

The  American  Liberty  Defense  League 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  move  public 
nion  to  the  aid  of  the  conscientious 
ector  through  proper  legal  channels. 
:s  holdmg  many  meetings  in  Chicago 
i  vicinity  and  can  provide  speakers 
labor  organizations,  political  socie- 
i,  churches  and  other  interested  bod- 
It  endeavors  to  help  all  conscien- 
iis  objectors  applying  to  it,  and  is  aid- 
organizations  which  are  trying  to 
e  our  much  bewildered  foreign  popu- 
on  from  unscrupulous  lawyers,  doc- 
s  and  politicians  preying  upon  igno- 
ice  and  dread  of  the  draft.  The 
igue  needs  funds  and  volunteer 
rkers  of  many  kinds. 


FREE  SPEECH. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  made 
It  unlawful  to  abridge  "the  freedom  of 
speech  or  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  pe- 
tition the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances"  because  they  recognized 
that  protection  of  minority  or  dissent- 
ing opinion  is  an  essential  principle  of 
democratic  government. 

If  you  favor  the  war,  you  will  not  be 
troubled  in  the  exercise  of  free  speech, 
free  press  or  assembly.  If  you  oppose 
the  present  war,  as  Lincoln  in  America 
opposed  the  Mexican  war  and  Lloyd 
George  in  England  opposed  the  Boer 
war,  you  are  harassed  and  persecuted, 
frequently  by  agents  of  the  government 
which  we  elect  to  safeguard  our  rights. 

Today  men  and  women  are  impris- 
oned without  warrant  for  voicing  their 
opinions;  harmless  publications  are 
seized  on  flimsy  pretexts  and  unlawfully 
retained;  peaceable  meetings  are  broken 
up;  petitions  are  treated  as  criminals. 

Because  the  newspapers — themselves 
protected  by  the  Constitution— almost 
unanimously  refuse  to  print  the  truth, 
because  they  brand  as  traitorous  or 
pro-German  those  who  differ  in  opinion 
from  them,  the  task  of  true  Americans 
is  doubly  hard. 

The  American  Liberty  Defense  League 
does  not  carry  on  propaganda  against 
war.  Its  work  is  to  secure  legal  and 
moral  aid  for  conscientious  objectors 
and  for  those  whose  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  as- 
sembly are  denied. 

E.vecutive  Committee  :  Chapin  H.  Hos- 
kins.  Chairman;  Theron  P.  Cooper, 
Secretary;  E.  C.  Wentworth,  Treas- 
urer; Frances  Bird,  Lenetta  M.  Cooper 
Rev.  Noble  S.  Elderkin,  William  F. 
Kruse,  I.  L.  Davidson,  Herman  New- 
man, Agnes  Squire  Potter,  Thornton  U 
Rollins,  Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  William 
Greene. 

The  League  has  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  a  number  of  prominent  lawyers 
and  of  the  following  organizations  and 
individuals :  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Chicago  People's  Council 
and  constituent  bodies.  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  Friends'  War  Service - 
Committee    (Chicago    Meetings),  Na- 


tional Socialist  Party,  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  Young  People's  Socialist  League, 
Woman's  Peace  Party,  Jane  Addams, 
Dr.  Cornelia  De  Bey,  T.  A.  Jenkins, 
Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
D.  Karstens,  Mrs.  Lola  M.  Lloyd,  . 
Robert  M.  Lovett,  Rev.  Irwin  St.  J. 
Tucker. 

Room  504,  116  So.  Michigan  .Ave, 
Chicago.  Tel.  Majestic  7509. 


OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 


Annual  Statement  of  the  Commonwealth 
Casualty  Company  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1916,  made  to  the  Insurance  Su- 
perintendent of  the  State  of  Illinois,  pursuant 
to  law. 

CAPITAL. 

Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up 

in  cash   $152,215.00 

INCOME. 
Premiums     received     during  the 

„year   .$188,298.79 

Policy    fees    required    or  repre- 
sented by  application   14,013.00 

Interest,  rents  and  dividends   7,567.79, 

From  other  sources   3  611.12 

Total  income   .$213,490.70 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year  $  57,727.13 

Investigation    and    adjustment  of 

claims    931.15 

Policy  fees  retained  by  agents!!!  13,998!50 

Commission  or  brokerage    50,467  08 

Salaries,  fees  and  all  other  charges 
of   officers,   clerks,    agents  and 

employes    27,217.50 

  3,058.17 

All  other  taxes,  licenses  and  in- 
surance department  fees    5,239.78 

Legal  expenses,  advertising,  print- 
ing and  stationery   3,699.66 

Postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  ex- 
press, furniture  and  fixtures...  2,495  59 

Stockholders  for  interest  or  divi- 
dends   (inclusive    50    M  stock 

dividend)    61,000.00 

All  other  disbursements   31,983.81 


Total  disbursements   .$257,818.37 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  vaKie  of  bonds  and  stocks.  .$179,590.62 

Lash  on  hand  and  in  bank   21,029  84 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection!  3!934'87 
Other  ledger  assets   7  475  88 


Total  ledger  assets  $212  031.21 

NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  $  1,495.00 

Gross  assets   $213,526.21 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'   balances  $  524  74 

Furniture,  fixtures,  sup- 
plies, printed  matter  and 
stationery    4,000.00 

Book  value  of  real  estate, 
bonds  and  stocks  over 
market   value    6,990.62 

Other  unadmitted  assets.  233.33 

rj..  ,      ,         ,   11,748.69 

lotal  admitted  assets  $201,777.52 

LIABILITIES. 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $  1900  22 

Expense  of  investigation  and  ad-  ' 

justment  of  unpaid  claims   150  00 

lotal  unearned  premiums   16  062  82 

Comrnission  and  brokerage   786  97 

Salaries,  rents,  bills,  etc  .!!!  1  543  37 

State,  county  and  municipal  taxes  3!500'00 

Other  liabilities    1  945  27 

Total   liabilities   excluding  cap- 

''3'   ".....$25,888.65 

BUSINESS  IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total    premiums    received  during 

the  year  $  1,284.65 

total  losses  paid  during  the  year         244  5-1 
I.  N.  STEVENS,  President! 
E.  S.  COOK,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thi-; 
  day  of   ,  191.  . 


[SEAL] 

Commissioner  for  Illinois  in   .  . . . ! 
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If  the  press  of  the  world 
would  adopt  and  persist  in 
the  hi^h  resolve  that  war 
should  be  no  more,  the 
clan^  of  arms  would  cease 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to  its  ^oinj^  down,  and  we 
should  fancy  that  at  last 
our  ears,no  longer  stunned 
by  the  din  of  battle,  mi^ht 
hear  the  morning  stars 
sin^in^  together  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouting 
for  joy. 

—  John  Hay 
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OCTOBER. 


The  world  was  burnished  all  too  bright, 
Too  gorgeous  for  the  aching  sight; 
God  breathed  upon  it,  over  night 
And  lo!  The  mountains,  angel-kissed 
Are  clothed  with  blue  October  mist 
Lovely  as  amethyst. 

— Angela  Morgan. 

From  "Utterance  and  Other  Poems." 


We  print  this  week  the  first  of  a  series  of  short 
ditorials  from  our  newly  acquired  associate  editor, 
lavid  Starr  Jordan,  on  topics  related  to  the  war 
ad  war  issues.  These  will  run  weekly,  at  least  until 
le  holidays.  Among  the  topics  treated  will  be,  War 
tid  Disease,  The  Future  of  War,  The  Gospel  of  Con- 
liation.  Mercantilism,  War  and  Cannibalism,  War 
id  Sacrifice,  Red  Cross,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Fisk  University  Nezvs  for  October  carries  as 
its  frontispiece  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Hollis  Burke  Fri- 
zell,  the  late  lamented  head  of  the  Hampton  Institute. 
Dr.  Frizell  was  a  worthy  successor  to  General  Arm- 
strong, a  man  who  sucessfully  transformed  a  soldiers' 
camp  into  a  notable  school.  The  General  transformed 
himself  into  a  famous  schoolmaster.  It  is  fitting  that 
this  organ  of  the  leading  colored  college  in  the  coun- 
try should  devote  the  major  part  of  its  pages  to  the 
recognition  of  the  services  of  this  eminent  philan- 
thropist, who  put  his  democracy  to  work.  ,We  con- 
gratulate our  Nashville  friends  over  the  improve- 
ments in  this  monthly.  Typographically  and  in  a 
literary  way  it  is  a  great  credit  to  Isaac  Fisher,  well 
known  to  Unity  readers,  who  is  the  University  ed- 
itor, and  whose  name  appears  with  that  of  President 
McKenzie  as  belonging  to  the  editorial  staflf.  Dr. 
Moton,  the  successor  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  also 
looks  out  upon  us  from  these  pages,  and  has  his  word 
of  appreciation  of  his  former  teacher. 


The  Chicago  Israelite  in  a  recent  number  gives  a 
5t  of  some  half  a  hundred  Jewish  women  who  have 
lined  distinction  "in  social  endeavor,  philanthropy, 
ience,  art  and  the  professions."  The  list  is  most 
gnificant  in  as  much  as  it  emphasizes  a  side  of  Juda- 
m  too  much  ignored  and  too  often  denied.  The 
:w's  place  in  the  commercial  world,  his  influence  in 
ilitics  and  his  place  in  the  sciences  are  notable,  but 
»  also  is  his  place  among  the  humanitarians.  This 
;t,  headed  by  Lillian  D.  Wald,  the  Jane  Addams  of 
ew  York,  contains  such  familiar  names  as  Mrs. 
rederick  Nathan,  head  of  the  Consumers'  League 
Movement,  Mrs.  Nathan  Meyer,  the  founder  of  Bar- 
ird  College,  Mrs.  Henry  Solomon,  founder  of  the 
rgest  Jewish  women's  organization  in  America,  Mrs. 
)seph  Fels,  the  leader  in  the  single  tax  movement, 
r.  Jessica  Pisotto,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the 
niversity  of  California  and  author  of  several  books 
1  the  subject,  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeissler,  the  noted 
anist,  and  many  others.  Should  the  movement  to 
tablish  a  Jewish  Republic  in  what  for  a  cause  is 
lown  as  the  "Holy  Land"  there  will  be  no  want  of 
impetent  brains  to  people  the  same,  but  if  the  colo- 
zation  was  to  take  place  it  would  be  to  the  permanent 
ss  at  all  of  the  other  centers  of  civilization  and  prog- 
ss.  The  cause  of  internationalism  cries  out  against 
e  nationalization  of  this  one  international  race  that 
)w  leavens  with  spiritual  power  all  the  nations  of 
urope  and  America. 


Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  in  his  recent  address  before  the  Pitts- 
burgh meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
said:  "Russia  is  the  most  plastic  of  all  the  warring 
nations.  It  has  idealism  and  courage  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  She  will  emerge."  Is  it  not 
possible  that  with  Russia's  rise  into  a  democracy  in 
political,  social  and  industrial  matters,  it  will  also 
emerge  out  of  the  blackest  of  tyrannies,  the  tyranny 
of  war.  There  is  something  gruesome  and  sadly  in- 
consistent in  the  almost  frantic  way  in  which  the 
champions  of  democracy  are  trying  to  hold  this  infant 
republic  to  the  old  business  of  war.  May  it  not  be 
that  this  great  mystic  power  that  freed  its  serfs,  broke 
the  fetters  of  vodka,  decrowned  its  Czar  by  prac- 
tically bloodless  methods,  will  lead  in  the  work  of 
decrowning  Kaiser,  kings  and  other  war  lords  by  the 
same  methods.  The  Russian  Republic  has  changed 
battle  fronts  by  its  dethronement  of  autocracy  at 
home. 


"The  Church  Facing  the  New  Day?"  is  the  attrac- 
tive line  on  the  front  cover  page  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation for  October.  This  is  evidently  an  editorial 
improvement  on  the  article  on  the  inside  entitled 
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"The  Church  and  the  New  Day."  Mr.  Reccord  in  this 
article  frankly  admits  the  war  indicates  a  collapse  of 
Christianity.  "If  it  had  really  been  Christian,"  he 
says,  "the  war  would  never  have  occurred,  and  if  it 
were  really  Christian  today  it  would  cease,  and  men 
would  begin  to  rebuild  the  shattered  foundations  of 
the  Christian  civilization."  The  church  will  not  face 
the  new  day  until  it  frankly  faces  the  gruesome  fact 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Reccord,  who  further  declares  that 
"from  the  obvious  evils  that  beset  us  there  can  be 
no  remedy  short  of  the  universal  brotherhood,"  which 
he  says  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Does  it?  This  question  receives  a  glib  affirma- 
tive answer  in  pulpit,  prayer  meeting  and  in  the  so- 
called  religious  press,  but  the  facts  of  history  and 
obvious  experiences  of  the  day  deny  the  smug  claim. 
Universal  brotherhood  is  on  its  way  to  conquest. 
Whether  or  not  Christianity  will  make  good  its  pre- 
tensions and  share  in  this  triumph  depends  upon  the 
attitude  of  its  leaders  and  the  courage  they  manifest 
in  the  spiritual  warfare  against  formalism,  dogmatism 
and  materialism. 


The  Congress  of  Purposes  and  Methods  of  the  In- 
ter-Church Federation  that  met  in  Pittsburgh  Octo- 
ber 1-4  seems  to  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  lead- 
ing parties  interested.  In  some  of  the  declarations 
of  the  sub-committees  much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
co-operation,  and  the  international  problems  of  jus- 
tice and  good  will  are  frankly  faced.  In  these  dec- 
larations it  is  asserted  that  "Christian  fraternalism 
is  best  promoted  by  actual  co-operation  of  the  vari- 
ous denominations  in  the  performance  of  common 
tasks."  This  document  takes  courage  in  the  fact  that 
the  war  develops  a  degree  of  inter-church  work  and 
it  calls  upon  the  various  denominations  to  co-ordinate 
and  co-operate  in  the  agencies  that  are  at  work  for 
our  army  and  navy,  but  it  seems  to  stop  short  of 
what  to  our  mind  ought  to  be  the  fundamental  postu- 
late of  Christianity,  and  that  is,  the  substitution  for 
armies  and  navies  that  deal  with  death-dealing  weap- 
ons by  the  armies  of  love  and  reason  that  are  to  render 
obsolete  bayonets  and  bombs,  substituting  therefore 
the  weapons  suggested  in  the  beatitudes,  the  golden 
rule  and  the  triumphs  on  Calvary.  Until  these  forces, 
which  we  believe  lie  dormant  or  are  brow-beaten  into 
obscurity,  are  mobilized,  "Christian  churches,"  so- 
called,  will  remain  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  which  the  prophet 
of  Nazareth  received  from  the  great  major  prophets 
of  Israel,  and  which  are  enunciated  with  fresh  illu- 
mination on  the  inspired  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Miss  Grace  Wilbur  Conant,  the  musical  editor  of 
The  Kindergarten  Review  offers  a  valuable  study  in 
Religious  Education  for  October  under  the  title,  "Re- 


ligious Dangers  of  Modern  Tendencies  in  So-calle  i 
Religious  Songs,"  on  influences  that  tend  to  cheape  { 
the  quality  of  the  emotional  appeal  by  substitutin-  j 
that  which  serves  to  excite  for  the  deeper  emotion  i 
of  awe  and  reverence.  Witness  the  ragtime  and  danc  j 
rhythms  of  undesirable  origin  and  association  th^  . 
invade  the  Sunday  School.  The  contentions  of  Mis  ! 
Conant  are  well  understood  and  heartily  endorsed  b  \ 
all  musicians,  and  still  the  "gospel  songs"  and  th  ! 
new  "Sunday  School  song  books"  multiply  with  dar; 
gerous,  if  not  fatal  rapidity,  and  are  full  of  defianc  i 
of  the  canons  established  by  the  trained  musician  ; 
well  set  forth  in  the  article  in  question.  We  mu. 
believe  that  the  fault  lies,  not  with  the  choristers,  bi  ; 
primarily  with  the  preachers,  who  either  from  shee  j 
neglect  or  spiritual  indifference,  or  else  from  an  irrf  . 
ligious  haste  for  immediate  effects,  debauch  the  chi  ' 
dren's  minds  and  souls  with  poor  poetry  set  to  catch  ; 
tunes  which  pass  with  a  hop  skip  and  jump  through  tlj ' 
Sunday  School  room  to  their  oblivion.  After  readirp 
this  article  we  are  moved  once  more  to  express  oijj 
gratitude  to  the  editors  of  Unity  Hymns  and  Ch(  , 
rals,  W.  C.  Gannett  and  F.  L.  Hosmer,  who  ha\  : 
given  us  in  small  space  a  working  collection  of  hymi  , 
and  tunes  that  wherever  tried  proves  a  particular  jc  ( 
and  a  growing  power  in  church  and  home,  no  matti  i 
what  denomination  or  church  he  users  belong  t  i 
This  is  a  book  that  invites  examination  and  rewan  i 
study.  It  sells  for  sixty  cents  postpaid  to  any  addres  i; 
Copies  can  be  had  on  approval  from  the  Unity  Pu  i 
lishing  Company,  700  Oakwood  Boulevard,  Chicag  i 


Mrs.  Joseph  Fels  in  the  Public  for  October  12  ' 
offers  an  estimate  of  The  "New  Party  Conferenci  i 
recently  held  in  Chicago.  She  gives  the  most  judici  r, 
and  frank  estimate  we  have  yet  seen.  She  says,  "Tl  , 
published  impression  that  the  meeting  marks  the  bir  { 
of  a  new  party  is,  of  course,  incorrect.  No  par  , 
was  created  though  it  may  lead  to  that  result."  Abo  j 
120  persons  from  widely  scattered  points  assembli  .! 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel  and  conferred  together.  Tl  \ 
platform  adopted  seemed  to  center  round  "two  storn  \ 
questions,"  viz.,  a  recognition  of  deity,  which  w 
insisted  upon  by  the  prohibitionists,  and  the  comm(  i 
right  to  the  earth,  as  expressed  in  the  discussion  \ 
land  values  and  the  correlative  declarations  of  "ow 
ership  of  public  utilities."  There  is  much  to  be  e  ' 
pected  out  of  this  preliminary  meeting  looking  towa  i 
a  fusion  of  the  non-partisan  and  the  independent  el  i 
ments  in  the  country.  Unity  hastens  to  record  i 
regret  over  the  deity  clause.  It  is  too  late  in  t  j 
Twentieth  Century  to  try  to  legislate  God  into  t  \ 
political  Hfe  of  a  democracy.  It  is  too  much  Hi  i 
trying  to  sanctify  currency  by  stamping  "In  God  V|  t 
Trust"  on  the  gold  dollar.  Piety  cannot  be  form  ; 
lated  in  resolutions  or  political  platforms,  and  t:  \ 
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nought  of  God  and  of  faith  in  His  providence  is  not 
D  be  obtained  by  the  resolutions  of  any  convention, 
"he  GodHke  virtues,  the  devout  sanctities  are  best 
irved  by  seekers  after  righteousness  rather  than 
y  creed  makers.  Religion  triumphs  best  untram- 
lelled  by  state  regulation,  party  pretensions  or  eccle- 
astical  manipulations.  We  believe  with  Mrs.  Fels 
lat  many  will  ask  whether  students  of  sociology  and 
:onomy  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  receiving  at  their 
ice  value  the  standpat  interpretations  of  religion  and 
le  Bible. 


And  still  the  age  of  martyrs  abides!  La  Follette's 
fagasine  for  October  contains  extracts  of  the  tender 
ibutes  paid  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  William 
.  Kenyon  of  Iowa  and  George  W.  Norris  of  Ne- 
■aska  to  the  late  Harry  Lane,  former  United  States 
:nator  from  Oregon,  of  whom  it  is  said  "he  died  of  a 
•oken  heart  because  he  was  unable  to  get  his  position 
1  the  war  question  before  Congress  and  the  people  he 
ved,  before  he  died."  Senator  Kenyon  calls  him  "the 
)or  folks'  doctor"  and  quotes  the  dirty  ragged  news- 
)y,  who  with  his  companions  came  to  view  the  body 

it  lay  in  state  in  Portland,  Oregon,  as  saying  to  an- 
her,  "Boy,  he  sure  was  good  to  us ;  he  was  the  best 
lend  we  kids  ever  had."  Mr.  Kenyon  says  further : 
He  was  ever  ready  to  throw  the  rope  to  the  girl  going 
wn  without  inquiry  as  to  her  character.  He  believed  there 
IS  goodness  in  the  souls  of  the  fallen.  He  had  the  tender- 
ss  of  a  child  and  the  courage  of  a  lion.  .  .  He  was  the 
compromising  foe  of  graft,  great  or  small ;  likewise  of  greed. 

despised  those  who,  in  Congress  or  elsewhere,  voted  to 
sist  special  privilege.  He  did  not  spend  five  years  of  his 
■m_  serving  "invisible  government"  and  one  year  before 
;ction  serving  the  people.  He  was  not  a  forward-looking 
m  when  a  candidate,  and  a  backward-looking  man  after 
;ction.  The  Harry  Lane  after  election  differed  not  a  par- 
le  from  the  Harry  Lane  before  election.  ...  No  caucus 
und  him.  No  one  told  him  how  to  vote.  He  had  only  one 
ister — his  conscience.  One  desire — service  for  his  country. 

.  I  have  believed  the  strength  of  Harry  Lane's  character 
IS  due  somewhat  to  his  love  of  nature.  He  loved  God's 
)rious  out-of-doors. 

Said  Senator  Norris : 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  he  was  extremely 
xious  that  our  Government  should  remain  strictly  neutral. 
:  was  opposed  to  any  step  being  taken  that  might  by  any 
ssibility  entangle  us  in  the  great  conflict.  He  believed  it 
is  America's  duty  to  hold  aloof,  although  he  often  said 
It  if  we  wanted  to  be  technical  we  would  find  sufficient 
cuse  to  get  into  the  controversy  on  either  side. 


Many  of  his  former  friends  joined  in  his  condemnation, 
d  because  of  the  unanimity  of  the  press,  controlled,  he 
ieved,  by  the  enemies  of  good  government,  he  was  unable 
reach  the  great  masses  of  the  people  whom  he  believed 
was  properly  representing,  and  whose  interests  alone  he 
d  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  was  used  to  criticism,  and  he 
vtT  objected  to  it  as  long  as  it  was  fair  and  emanated 
)m_  sources  and  from  people  honestly  believing  that  such 
ticism  was  just,  but  when  the  sources  of  communication 
ween  him  and  those  he  served  were  controlled,  and  he  was 
able  to  make  any  defense  before  his  own  people,  and  when 
motives  and  his  patriotism  were  questioned,  especially 
those  whom  he  loved  and  in  whom  he  had  unbounded 
iiidence,  the  despair  of  his  honest  heart  was  so  great  and 
:  agony  of  his  blighted  hope  so  severe  that  he  never  recov- 
:d  his  former  self. 


The  Bureau  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
working  with  the  American  Christian  Convention, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  issued 
a  "Call  to  Arms"  written  by  Carlyle  Sumberbell, 
President  of  the  New  England  Christian  Convention, 
that  is  touched  with  moderation  and  sanity  and  a 
depth  of  Christian  spirit  which  other  "denominations" 
more  in  the  public  eye  may  do  well  to  follow.  This 
neat  little  leaflet  of  a  dozen  pages  is  an  appeal  to 
"conscience  in  war  time"  as  timely  and  searching  as 
it  is  unusual,  as  the  following  excerpts  will  show : 

CONSCIENCE  IN  WAR  TIME 

Many  are  caught  in  the  vain  philosophy  of  nationalism 
and  self-righteousness,  and  the  tribal  god  of  Old  Testament 
times  has  come  again  to  his  adherents.  But  if  these  patriots 
worship  truly,  the  God  of  all  the  nations  and  of  the  whole 
earth  will  hear  and  pity  and  bless.  Even  the  work  of  killing 
men,  if  done  with  the  underlying  purpose  of  blessing  the 
sons  of  men,  can  be  performed  in  spirit,  pure  and  undefiled. 
Man  must  ever  follow  the  light  that  he  has  so  that  greater 
light  may  come  in  the  full  day  splendor  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

***** 

THE  FUTILITY   OF   WEALTH    WITHOUT  CONSCTENCE 

Even  in  this  wealthy  country  of  America  the  same  lesson 
must  be  taught  as  was  preached  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  by 
the  little  Sea  of  Galilee.  Neglecting  these  lessons  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  our  America  is  like  a  "Merry  Go  Round," 
which  goes  and  goes,  but  never  gets  anywhere.  Why,  lacking 
the  Christlike  life,  should  we  take  such  pride  in  our  own 
native  land?  The  American  Prison  Association  reports  that 
in  America  we  commit  10,000  murders,  "more  than  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  any  other  ten  civilized  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia."  We  may  throw  this  off  our  conscience, 
and  explain  it  by  any  means  we  please ;  we  can  blame  it  on 
the  strangers  within  our  gates,  but  any  thoughtful  man  or 
woman  cannot  pass  by  on  the  other  side  with  this  awful  fact 
staring  him  in  the  face. 

***** 

It  was  formerly  asserted  that  if  death  stopped  the  earthly 
career  of  any  soul,  it  was  the  hand  of  God,  now  we  know  it 
IS  often  the  mismanagement  of  men.  Here  in  America,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  students  of  the  subject  tell 
us  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  suffer  from  preventable 
diseases.  And  yet  we  go  on  building  asylums,  orphanages, 
and  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  instead  of  stopping 
the  causes.  Why  not  stop  this  great  waste  at  its  root  instead 
of  trying  to  cure  it  after  it  has  accomplished  much  of  its 
deadly  work?  For  instance,  three-fourths  pf  tuberculosis 
IS  preventable.  Why  not  give  the  good  things  of  this  health- 
ful world  to  all  the  people,  to  the  strangers  who  have  re- 
cently come  to  our  shores,  to  the  children  who  are  suffering 
at  this  present  hour  from  the  filth  of  city  streets  and  the 
present  economic  grab? 

***** 


THE  NEW  CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  Government  has  called  for  volunteers  to  establish  a 
world  which  shall  be  safe  for  democracy.  And  how  can  we 
avoid  repeating  this  appeal  with  added  force,  and  applying  it 
to  ourselves? 

Instead  of  learning  how  to  stab  a  man  in  the  breast  and 
take  his  life,  let  us  learn  how  to  drive  away  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  and  give  him  life.  Instead  of  learning  how  to  cut 
a  man's  throat  with  the  bayonet,  let  us  learn  how  to  give  man 
food,  healthful  and  pure,  to  put  down  his  throat  so  that  he 
may  live  a  good,  happy  life.  Instead  of  driving  a  bullet 
through  a  pulsating  heart,  let  us  strike  hearts  by  self-sacri- 
ficing Christlikeness.  It  may  not  be  appreciated,  but  what  of 
that?  The  enemy  of  our  country  does  not  appreciate  the 
bullets  we  throw  with  powder  against  them.  Yet  the  way  of 
Christ  may  be  well  to  try,  as  we  are  trying  the  way  of  Rome, 
with  lives  and  treasures. 
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Instead  of  dropping  bombs  by  the  skilled  hand  and  the 
latest  scientific  device  and  filling  the  air  with  poisonous  germs, 
let  us  drive  out  the  poison  of  filth,  poverty,  bad  air,  and  dirt, 
from  the  surroundings  of  all  the  children.  In  short,  instead 
of  destroying  life,  let  us  try  another  way  of  saving  the  world, 
.giving  life.  And  not  a  life  which  is  simply  existence,  but 
glorious,  abundant  life,  which  Jesus  would  give  the  world. 

*       *       *       :|!  * 

Who  will  volunteer  to  try  to  loose  the  prejudice  of  race, 
of  class,  of  religion,  of  nationality,  and  look  at  the  world  as 
God  does,  who  sends  His  blessings  on  the  just  and  unjust? 

This  is  a  call  to  arms — to  the  souls  young  with  hope  for 
humanity,  to  the  dissatisfied  spirits  who  refuse  to  sit  in  a 
heaven  of  contentment,  while  others  suffer  in  a  hell  of  tor- 
ment, to  the  men  and  women  who  would  pass  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  the  thirsty  souls  in  agony. 


The  Rattlesnake  Theory 

One  cannot  tame  a  rattlesnake,  and  all  the  idealistic 
and  pacifistic  disquisitions  ever  uttered  or  that  may  yet  be 
uttered  w^ill  not  serve  to  quiet  its  rattle.  It  must  be 
killed. 


So  writes  a  friend  to  us  from  across  the  water. 
The  rattlesnake  and  mad  dog  theories  are  urged  upon 
us  on  every  side  as  though  the  situation  was  well 
stated  and  the  problein  solved  by  the  dramatic  alter- 
native. This  is  a  painful  illustration  of  the  tyranny  of 
a  figure  and  the  treacherous  qttality  of  reasoning  by 
analogy.  It  is  a  flagrant  case  of  reasoning  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex  and  forcing  an  analogy  between 
things  that  are  not  analogous.  The  reply  to  all  this  is 
that  we  do  not  fight  rattlesnakes  with  rattlesnakes  and 
instead  of  having  one  rattlesnake  in  this  case  we  have 
a  nest  of  rattlesnakes :  that  the  successful  treatment 
^  of  the  case  is  not  in  the  killing  of  one  or  of  several 
rattlesnakes  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  nest,  destroy- 
ing the  breeding  places. 

Our  correspondent,  like  all  our  critics,  utterly  fails  to 
grasp  our  position.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  war 
against  Germany  in  particular  but  are  opposed  to  all 
war  as  being  inadequate  to  remove  the  burdens  of  aris- 
tocracy and  to  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  tyrannical 
government.  We  are  opposed  to  the  philosophy  that 
assumes  that  democracy  can  be  established  by  a  tri- 
umph of  war,  which  always  has  been  more  to  the  hand 
of  plutocracy,  autocracy  and  monarchy  than  to  the 
hand  of  a  democracy  and  the  people's  right.  We  dread 
a  "peace  through  victory"  because  it  would  leave  the 
rattlesnake  den,  if  our  friends  insist  on  the  figure, 
still  full  of  young  rattlesnakes  to  grow  up  as  a  menace 
to  democracy.  We  cannot  afford  to  de-Prussianize 
Germany  by  Prussianizing  America  or  the  remainder 
of  Europe. 

Speakers,  lay  and  cleric,  are  abroad  in  the  land 
exploiting  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Ger- 
man army,  invoking  in  the  name  of  religion  maledic- 
tions upon  the  heads  of  a  whole  class  of  our  fellow 
human  beings.    They  seem  to  deem  it  a  pious  exer- 
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cise  ol  their  Christian  spirit  to  consign  to  everlasting  | 
woe  a  whole  people.  All  this  only  shows  that  .th(  j 
virus  of  the  rattlesnake  is  already  poisoning  the  bloo(  'i 
of  the  nations  bitten  by  the  serpent.  We  believe  tha  i 
reason  and  love  are  more  powerful  than  hate  am  | 
that  they  can  overcome  the  hating  weapons.  We  cori  ' 
fidently  appeal  to  history  in  justification  of  our  faith ; 
We  yield  to  none  of  our  critics  in  our  hatred  of  crown  i 
and  czars,  kaisers  and  kings.  \ ' 

For  nearly  forty  years  Unity  has  been  instant  ii  j 
season  and  out  of  season  in  resenting  the  encroach  ( 
ments  of  such  fell  forces.  We  are  willing  to  kill  rat  ' 
tlesnakes  but  do  not  propose,  heaven  helping  us,  ti  i 
encourage  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  innocent  \ 
tuider  the  guise  of  killing  rattlesnakes.  We  are  send  ■ 
ing  our  innocent  young  men  across  the  seas  to  ki!  ( 
some  more  innocent  men  and  when  the  killing  is  don  » 
the  vipers  of  greed,  political  intrigue,  commercia  ' 
selfishness,  national  pride  and  bitterness,  will  still  b  j 
left  with  a  new  lease  of  life.  j 

Let  us  beware  lest  we  make  a  mistake  here  am  ' 
instead  of  killing  snakes  and  chasing  mad  dogs,  w  ) 
devastate  homes  and  disintegrate  the  sanctities  of  lif{  i 


The  Future  of  War  | 

In  1898,  Jean  de  Bloch  of  Warsaw  published  th  i 
most  elaborate  work  on  war  now  in  existence.  Th  j 
English  edition  is  entitled  "The  Future  of  War."  Th  ! 
author  showed  the  terrible  increase  of  armies  in  cc  i 
and  in  efficiency  and  concluded  that  in  the  futur  I 
effective  war  would  be  found  impossible  between  gre? 
nations.  None  could  stand  the  strain  or  the  loss  o  i 
a  fight  to  a  finish.  Any  war  would  therefore  be  ind(  i 
cisive,  ending  in  mutual  exhaustion  and  without  th  < 
achievement  of  any  intended  purpose.  Military  sv  .;J 
periority  would  be  a  minor  factor  because  the  comk  : 
would  be  one  of  machinery.  Every  advantage  woul  ' 
be  on  the  side  of  defense  rendering  any  form  c  ^ 
frontal  attack  most  precarious.  •  No  nation  could  gai  I 
anything  and  financial  advantages  such  as  they  ar  i 
would  be  reaped  by  neutrals  and  by  armament  cor  ( 
tractors.  Meanwhile  the  oppression  of  war,  togethe:  \ 
with  the  recognition  of  its  absolute  futility  would  lea  i 
to  revolutions  throughotit  Etirope.  The  aggregate  re  ( 
suits  of  the  failure  of  the  ruling  classes  would  ten  i 
to  promote  socialism.  i 

The  work  of  Jean  de  Bloch  on  the  futlity  of  wa  i 
stimulated  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  advisers  to  ca  ! 
the  first  conference  at  the  Hague  (1899).  j 

The   conditions   and   methods   of   warfare  ha\ 
changed  so  much,  even  in  the  last  twenty  years,  thi  •' 
no  forecast  of  the  future  can  be  based  on  past  exp(  i 
rience.  David  Starr  Jordan,  i 
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Borderlands 
Studies  of  the  Besetting  Mysteries  from  Four 
Recent  Books 
I. 

"God  the  Invisible  King" 

H.  G.  Wells 

"A  Growing  God  the  Necessity  of  a  growing  Soul" 

Sermon  Preached  October  7,  1917,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Stenographically  reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 


Father,  into  thy  rest  we  would  come  this  morning; 
towards  thy  peace  we  would  travel.  Father,  heal  the 
broken  hearts  of  the  hour,  sustain  the  fainting  souls,  for- 
tify the  inquiring  minds.  May  this  outward  serenity  calm 
the  turbulent  heart  within.  May  we  rest  O  Father  in 
the  thought  of  the  Infinite.  May  we  stay  our  hearts 
in  the  presence  of  the  ever  unfolding  life  of  the  universe. 

We  remember  the  distracted  nations,  the  broken  homesj 
the  young  lives  called  from  the  shelter  of  home  and  the 
guidance  of  society  to  face  the  dangers  and  temptations  of 
war.  Father,  be  with  them,  renew  their  faith  in  thee, 
touch  them  still  with  a  sense  of  their  childhood  and  thy 
Fatherhood  which  implies  the  divine  brotherhood  that 
encircles  the  world.  Use  our  tongues,  our  hands  and  our 
Feet,  O  Father,  on  the  missions  of  love,  ameliorate  the 
hates  of  the  world,  enkindle  the  love  that  illuminated  the 
prophets,  that  sustained  the  martyrs,  that  has  enabled 
investigators  to  brave  torrid  heats  and  arctic  cold, 
strengthened  the  discoverers  to  spend  vigilant  nights 
watching  the  stars  and  seeking  the  secret  of  the  atom. 
Lift  us  this  morning  into  the  company  of  the  glorious 
life-savers  and  life-givers.  Father,  vouchsafe  to  us  a 
vision  of  things  that  ought  to  be  lest  our  faith  grow 
iim  and  our  hearts  grow  cold.  Help  us  to  find  these  in  the 
lear  agonies  of  life,  in  the  inner  storms  of  the  spirit,  ui 
:he  struggling,  aspiring,  praying  soul  itself.  We  ask  not 
:or  escape  from  the  turmoil  and  the  trials  of  the  world 
5ut  we  ask  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  carry  our  burdens 
n  such  a  way  as  will  approve  itself  to  the  God  within, 
:o  the  God  of  history,  the  God  of  the  prophets  and  of 
irophecy  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  here  on  earth,  in 
Dur  homes,  in  our  nation,  in  thy  world.  Amen. 


^  I  am_  indebted  to  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  for  the 
itle  which  I  have  given  to  this  series  of  October  ser- 
nons  announced  as  "Borderlands,"  borderlands  of 
he  human  soul,  of  the  mind  and  of  the  conscience, 
rhere  is  a  margin  where  our  knowledge  fades  into 
guesses  and  our  guesses  ripen  into  confessions  of 
gnorance. 

The  last  book  of  science  which  I  have  read  is  "The 
Origin  of  the  Earth"  in  which  Professor  Chamberlin 
ells  us  that  life  came  into  this  world  along  the  mar- 
gins where  air,  water  and  earth  met  together.  Yes, 
ife  itself  was  formed  and  developed  on  the  border- 
ands  of  the  earth. 

The  four  sermons  in  which  I  propose  to  try  to  in- 
erpret  something  of  the  borderland  realities  and  mys- 
eries  are  based  on  four  new  books. 

Three  books  have  come  in  rapid  succession  from  the 
land  of  H.  G.  Wells,  each  in  turn  has  been  promptly 
eported  as  "the  best  seller,"  even  now  the  booksellers 
re  not  sure  of  being  able  to  respond  to  your  call  for 
hem.  These  three  books  of  H.  G.  Wells,  the  English 
vnter  on  many  themes,  are,  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
rhrough,"  "God  the  Invisible  King"  and  "The  Soul 
'f  a  Bishop."  All  three  of  them  are  related  and  may 
e  considered  as  a  trilogy  in  current  religion.    I  dare 


say  all  of  you  have  read  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through."  We  will  admit  that  the  literary  skill  there 
displayed  puts  it  easily  in  the  front  of  contemporary 
novels  judged  from  a  literary  standpoint  alone.  Judged 
by  the  response  which  it  has  received  in  the  book  mar- 
kets of  England  and  America,  it  is  a  great  literary 
success. 

Mr.  Britling  is  a  publicist,  a  writer  of  essays,  a 
generous  traveler,  an  interpreter  of  many  lands.  He 
is  described  as  Hving  in  the  go-easy  manner  which 
becomes  one  who  is  enabled  to  live  the  life  of  a  well 
furnished,  well  cultivated  and  adequately  wealthy  man 
in  England.  Mr.  Britling  enjoys  numerous  compan- 
ions. He  gives  his  Sunday  afternoons  religiously  to 
hockey.  He  has  ventured  on  the  last  American  tri- 
umph in  automobiles,  though  he  waited  until  the 
Yankees  had  found  a  way  of  cranking  it  without  ex- 
posing themselves  in  front  of  the  machine.  Every- 
thing went  comfortably  with  Britling.  In  his  home 
American,  German  and  EngHsh  gather,  representing 
the  lovable  and  loving  life  of  the  three  countries.  Mr. 
Britling  himself  was  at  first  sustained  by  an  optimistic 
conviction  that  all  rumors  of  war  would  end  as  they 
had  ended  for  forty  years.  England  would  remain 
intact  and  likely  undisturbed. 

Over  this  happy  home  the  cloud  of  war  broke.  At 
first  it  seemed  far  oflf  but  soon  it  became  a  very  near 
reality.  The  German  tutor  must  leave  his  violin,  his 
pet  squirrel  and  his  dreams  of  Esperanto  and  Ido,  to 
hasten  to  the  colors  in  the  Fatherland.  The  American 
finds  himself  so  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  attractive  member  of  the  household  that  he  en- 
lists in  a  Canadian  regiment.  Britling  himself,  though 
beyond  military  age,  finds  himself  in  the  "night  pa- 
trol," guarding  the  bridges  and  highways  of  that  land 
not  very  far  from  the  sea.  The  war  ripens  until  the 
dearest  thing  on  earth  to  him,  the  promising  and  be- 
loved son,  Hugh,  on  the  eve  of  an  academic  career 
that  promised  discovery  and  conquest  in  the  realms 
of  science,  finds  his  way  to  the  trenches.  The  hor- 
rible scene  advances  until  Hugh  falls  at  the  front, 
after  having  found  to  his  sorrow  the  emptiness  of 
the  war,  the  cruelties  of  warfare,  the  inadequacy  of 
it  all  as  a  remedy  for  the  woes  of  the  world.  The  book 
closes  with  this  man  of  letters  trying  in  a  note  to  con- 
sole the  German  parents,  the  note  that  was  to  accom- 
pany the  violin,  the  dying  bequest  of  Heinrich,  to  his 
home.  In  his  agony  Mr.  Britling  comes  to  see  how 
empty  are  the  "religious"  consolations  of  conventional 
creeds.  The  local  dominee  avoids  the  broken-hearted 
"Letty."  He  knew  that  he  had  no  real  consolation  that 
he  could  offer.  He  knew  that  Letty  the  broken  hearted 
young  widow  knew,  that  so  far  as  religion  was  con- 
cerned he  was  a  "dear  old  humbug,"  using  phrases 
that  carried  no  meaning. 

So  in  some  original  fresh  fashion  j\Ir.  Britling  grows 
into  a  realizing  sense  that  there  is  a  new  interpreta- 
tion needed  of  religion  and  that  God  must  become  a 
living  experience  and  not  a  theological  formula.  He 
tries  to  philosophize,  to  find  some  economic  phrase, 
political  statement  or  other  that  would  help  soften 
the  blow  to  the  German  home.  He  tears  up  letter 
afer  letter  and  falls  back  on  the  final  refuge  of  the 
soul  stating  that  there  is  a  God  outside  and  beyond 
and  above  our  reach  who  stands  for  everlasting  veri- 
ties, and  he  cannot  be  disturbed  or  destroyed  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  or  flippancies  of  peace.   Mr.  '\\'ells 
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foreshadows  this  hVing  God,  the  invisible  presence, 
the  real  consolation  in  the  first  volume,  the  story  of 
Mr.  Britling. 

Then  comes  the  second  book,  "God  the  Invisible 
King,"  evidently  made  out  of  the  chips  that  were  left 
over  in  his  literary  workshop  after  Mr.  Britling  had 
been  furnished.  With  marvelous  frankness,  a  heroism 
and  directness  that  shames  the  preaching  fraternity,  he 
faces  the  outward,  formal,  creedal  religion  of  his  time 
in  the  presence  of  the  awful  exigencies  of  the  hour.  In 
this  book  he  has  given  up  a  layman's  creed,  the  result 
of  a  patriot's  search  for  religion.  His  effort  is  justi- 
fied because  of  its  timeliness,  of  its  sincerity  and  its 
courageousness. 

That  it  is  timely  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  That 
the  conventional  Christianity  of  the  day,  not  only 
here  in  Chicago  but  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  in 
all  the  world,  has  proven  itself  inadequate  for  the 
emergency  of  the  day  is  obvious.  Organized  reli- 
gions from  Judaism  through  Romanism,  Protestantism 
to  Islamism  and  Mohammedanism,  have  failed  to 
make  their  philosophy  good  or  to  justify  the  promises 
of  their  saints  and  saviors.  The  church  in  the  light 
of  to-day  is  a  decoration  and  not  an  inspiration. 
The  preachers  wear  the  vestments  of  the  chosen,  they 
are  respectable,  polite,  they  are  clean,  honorable, — 
give  them  all  the  adjectives  they  themselves  would  ask 
for,  but  they  have  failed  to  lead  civilization.  They 
have  failed  to  support  the  verdicts  of  science,  the 
promises  of  the  poets  and  the  vision  of  the  prophets. 

This  frankness  on  the  part  of  a  layman  is  timely. 
That  it  is  sincere  no  one  can  doubt,  neither  can  one 
doubt  that  in  reading  these  three  books  of  Mr.  Wells's 
that  he  is  admitted  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
author's  heart  and  mind.  The  old  phrase  of  "wearing 
one's  heart  upon  one's  sleeve"  is  inadequate.  Mr. 
Wells  has  opened  his  heart  to  his  reading  constituency. 
Before  they  were  written,  we  would  have  said  frankly 
that  it  was  a  very  heroic  thing  to  do.  We  would 
have  said  that  the  author  displayed  great  courage  in 
this  book  on  "God  the  Invisible  King."  But  now  that 
he  has  done  it, — called  a  spade  a  spade,  told  us  just 
what  he  thinks  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Athanasian  creed  and  the  rest  of  it,  now  that  he  has 
said  it  and  we  have  read  it,  thousands,  yea,  millions 
will  say,  "Why  I  have  always  thought  that."  Why 
did  we  not  say  it?  Why  has  it  not  been  said  from 
the  pulpits  of  Europe  and  America  long  before.  It 
might  have  averted  this  terrible  world  catastrophe. 

With  wonderful  skill  has  this  layman  stripped  the 
decorations  from  ofif  the  conventional  religions  of  the 
world. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  book  he  insists  in  telling 
you  that  he  is  not  orthodox  in  any  sense  of  the  word ; 
that  he  is  not  a  "Christian"  and  does  not  want  you 
to  think  that  he  is.  He  hastens  to  throw  the  estab- 
lished creeds  overboard.  He  declares  that  the  Nicean 
Council  summoned  by  Constantine  in  325  was  a  calam- 
ity to  religion ;  that  there  they  voted  for  a  shallow 
philosophy,  and  foisted  an  arbitrary  theology  upon  the 
world,  a  theology  that  was  foreign  to  the  teaching  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene.  Jesus  knew  nothing  about 
the  Trinity.  He  never  dreamed  of  such  creed  legis- 
lations. This  man  has  stripped  the  church  of  its  pre- 
tense before  our  eyes.  He  does  it  in  a  manner  that 
startles  us.  We  cannot  escape  from  it,  though  we 
may  try  to  evade  it. 


I  will  not  try  to  give  his  arguments.    The  book  is  i 
quite  within  your  reach.    He  tells  us  that  religion  is  | 
not  a  thing  of  statement,  of  definition,  of  analysis.^ 
but  a  thing  of  experience  some  thing  to  be  realized,  k 
He  tells  us  that  the  rehgion  that  came  to  him  has  nol 
books,  it  is  a  religion  without  a  Bible.    Early  Chris-  i 
tianity  did  not  define  its  God  for  the  first  three  cen-' ' 
turies.    Modern  religion  must  necessarily  beHeve  in 
universalism,  not  the  universalisni  of  dogma  of  every 
one  being  saved  after  death,  but  the  universalism  of 
practice  here  on  earth.    Now  and  here  there  is  a 
continued  brotherhood  around  the  globe.    His  God  is 
a  generous  and  not  a  jealous  God.    He  tells  us  that 
our  practice  of  God  is  a  great  deal  better  than  our 
theory. 

He  seems  to  give  up  the  problems  of  the  physical 
universe ;  our  cosmic  theories  are  to  him  petty.  The 
God  of  the  stars,  the  Lord  of  creation,  he  says  is 
a  "Veiled  Being"  beyond  the  thought  of  man.  He 
does  not  try  to  make  the  connection,  indeed  is  in- 
chned  to  discount,  if  not  deny,  the  connection  itself. 
But  the  God  of  human  experience  is  discovered  in 
the  exalted  moments  of  our  lives.  He  must  be  found 
in  our  sense  of  justice  and  order.  This  is  the  God 
he  finds  consoling  to  the  soul.  He  is  a  God  that 
is  courageous,  an  inspiring  God.  His  God  is  youthful 
and  growing.  The  God  within  is  the  coming  God.  He 
hastily  examines  the  heretics  and  finds  that  in  spite 
of  themselves  they  are  setting  up  an  anonymous  God 
While  dethroning  the  conventional  God  they  are  pos- 
tulating another. 

He  says  God  is  not  magic,  not  a  celestial  log-  roller, 
not  "Providence"  as  generally  understood ;  he  will 
not  guard  the  mountaineer's  step  from  slipping  on 
the  glacier  or  bank  your  aeroplane  or  keep  fuel  in 
your  automobile.  He  distrusts  the  god  of  the  Quiet-i 
ists,  those  who  would  rest  in  the  Almighty  and  thu: 
escape  from  world  problems  and  world  duties.  His 
God  does  not  punish  as  we  understand  it.  He  say5 
Bishop  Colenso  was  condemned  by  the  church  ir 
1863  for  denying  the  irascibility  of  God ;  that  is,  that 
God  would  get  mad  and  storm  at  one  if  one  did  nol 
behave  himself.  Colenso  was  disciplined  because  he 
said  that  God  was  all  merciful. 

Of  course  the  God  that  he  does  not  throw  overboard 
is  not  the  god  of  the  nursery-maid.  He  says,  "You 
stab  your  children  with  such  a  God  and  you  poisor 
all  their  lives."  "The  Bogey  was  an  all-seeing  and 
quite  ungenerous  God.  He  and  his  hell  were  the 
nightmare  of  my  childhood.  I  hated  him  and  I  dis- 
believed him.  When  a  child  of  thirteen  I  flung  this 
lie  out  of  my  mind." 

This  God  that  is  the  blessing  and  inspiration  anc 
consolation  in  the  dire  extremity  of  life  is  not  th( 
child's  God.  He  says,  that  children  do  not  naturall) 
love  God.  Yet  they  sometimes  feel  very  near  God 
A  creative  passion  stirs  in  their  play.  A  divine  sim 
plicity  is  theirs.  In  the  period  of  adolescence  there 
comes  a  desire  to  know  more  about  God. 

Wells  gives  in  this  book  a  chapter  to  what  hi 
calls,  "The  Likeness  of  God,"  not  the  nature  of  Goc 
but  the  parallels  of  God.  God  is  courage,  God  is  <: 
Person,  not  a  bodily  person.  We  think  of  person  a 
mind,  as  thought,  justice,  love.  These  are  the  ele 
ments  of  personality  and  in  that  sense  God  is  th« 
abiding  person.  God  is  youth.  He  does  not  lik 
the  estimate  of  God  as  the  "Ancient  of  Days."  Tb 
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God  of  the  old  artists  was  venerable,  they  gave  him 
gray  hair  and  white  whiskers.  That  is  not  the  God 
Wells  knows.  We  speak  of  God  as  Love  but  love 
is  a  loose  word.  We  love  new  potatoes,  we  call  our- 
selves "dog-lovers."  "Lovers  are  the  windows  by 
which  we  may  look  out  of  the  prison  of  self,  but 
God  is  the  open  door  through  which  we  freely  go." 
He  finds  the  God  of  the  open  door  everywhere.  This 
God  invites  us  into  the  larger  realm  of  life. 

This  invisible  God  of  modern  religion  gives  us  a 
political  religion.  All  things  are  God's  and  not  Cesar's. 
The  attempt  to  divide  the  world,  so  often  a  con- 
solation to  the  preacher  when  he  says,  "give  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's"  and  then  proceeds  to 
allow  Cassar  to  deal  with  nations  and  politics  and 
armies  and  leave  God  to  deal  with  the  rest,  is  vicious. 

In  a  Unitarian  conference  at  Alton,  Illinois,  way 
back  in  1856  or  7  James  Freeman  Clarke  probed  the 
easy  complacency  of  the  expedient  philosophy.  Then 
the  question  of  slavery  was  up.  It  was  a  hot  ques- 
tion then.  A  gentle,  sweet  minded  man  rose  to  re- 
mind the  audience  that  the  Master  had  said,  "render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's  ;  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's,"  whereupon  James  Freeman 
Clarke  sprung  to  his  feet,  saying,.  "Very  well,  but  in 
this  case  Caesar  has  gotten  hold  of  some  things  that 
belong  to  God  and  he  has  to  give  them  up."  That 
logic  holds  always  and  everywhere.  The  God  of 
modern  thought  must  help  solve  the  problems  of  to- 
day. If  inadequate,  neither  is  he  God  like,  God-given 
nor  anything  else.  This  universe  must  hang  together 
if  it  is  divine. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  I  have  picked  up  out 
Df  this  book  largely  in  the  author's  own  words. 

1  have  said  that  this  book  is  made  up  of  chips  from 
^is  literary  workshop.  The  unsystematic  quality  of 
:he  book  is  justified  by  its  splendid  earnestness,  its 
lonesty,  its  frankness.  The  very  crudities  of  it,  as  it 
ieems  to  me,  corrftnend  it. 

Mr.  Wells  sees  a  new  religion  coming.  I  confess 
:hat  from  the  standpoint  of  this  pulpit  there  is  noth- 
ng  very  new  in  this  book.  We  have  been  trying  to 
:each  and  emphasize  these  things  for  thirty-five  years. 
vVhat  is  new  is  the  cruder  part  of  it.  But  it  is  new 
:o  those  who  believe  they  can  face  all  the  problems 
)f  life  and  at  the  same  time  hold  true  to  the  creeds, 
ceep  on  chanting  them  every  Sunday  and  thereby  edify 
heir  souls. 

Our  author  sees  convergent  religious  movements 
joming  together.  There  is  coming  an  emancipation 
rem  the  Trinitarian  formula.  He  sees  that  the  new 
Brahmin  worships  the  true  God  of  mankind.  He 
;ees  that  to-day  Asia  is  less  than  ever  disposed  to 
^ive  up  life  and  the  efifort  of  life.  He  sees  that  this 
s  not  an  age  of  despair  but  of  hope  in  Asia  as  in  all 
he  world  beside.  He  says  Islam  is  undergoing  a 
)rocess  of  revision.  He  sees  that  this  belief  in  Islam 
:ulture  necessitates  still  a  belief  in  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Faith  in  the  true  God 
le  says  is  spreading  over  the  whole  earth,  in  a  few 
:enturies  more  it  will  be  openly  confessed. 

The  new  religion  requires  a  readjustment  of  life. 
Vien  and  women  who  come  to  God  must  have  right- 
lousness  in  their  lives.  Every  religion  he  says,  be- 
:omes  ascendant  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  other-worldly, 
n  so  far  as  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  world  be- 
'ond  but  is  concerned  now  with  this  world.    As  the 


head  grows  clear  the  body  will  turn  in  the  right  di- 
rection. To  the  mass  of  men  modern  religion  says, 
"This  is  the  God  it  has  always  been  in  your  nature  to 
apprehend."  So  this  invisible  King  is  not  the  Christ 
on  the  cross  with  drooping  head  with  the  despairing 
cry,  "My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  but  it 
is  the  cross-bearing,  death  defying,  unconquerable,  in- 
domitable power  of  love  that  staves  onward  and  up- 
ward and  forever. 

"The  Soul  of  a  Bishop,"  the  third  book,  is  another 
story  in  which  the  author  tries  to  show  this  new  reli- 
gion at  work.  In  this  book  the  new  religion  is  being 
tried  out.  The  story  is  of  a  Bishop,  sincere,  conven- 
tional, good,  elegant,  pious,  whose  business  it  is  to 
advise  candidates,  counsel  confirmants,  tend  to  the 
chores  and  attend  to  the  millinery  of  the  established 
religion.  But  as  he  gets  deeper  and  deeper  into  his 
tasks  he  finds  it  more  and  more  embarrassing  to  mind 
and  conscience.  The  story  of  a  Bishop's  soul  is  the 
story  of  an  ecclesiastic  trying  to  find  realities,  to  find 
his  way  into  the  sincerities. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this 
last  book,  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  find  it  very  interest- 
ing, barring  two  clumsy,  and,  to  my  mind,  very  dis- 
tressing weaknesses.  We  first  find  this  Bishop  dis- 
tracted and  troubled  with  insomnia  because  his  doc- 
tor has  absolutely  forbidden  his  smoking  and  cut  out 
his  wines.  This  drives  him  to  the  verge  of  despair. 
He  is  introduced  as  surreptitiously  sneaking  into  his 
own  dining-room  and  when  he  is  sure  no  one  is  around 
he  steals  one  of  his  own  fattest  cigars  and  goes  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  after  looking  every- 
where to  be  sure  no  one  is  around,  strikes  a  match, 
but  looking  up  sees  there  in  the  branches  of  the  yew- 
tree,  a  grinning  boy  watching  him.  Ashamed  of  him- 
self he  sneaks  away.  He  talks  about  his  nerves,  is 
hungry  for  a  pipe,  he  wants  his  wine,  he  is  almost 
but  not  quite  tempted  to  drop  his  coffee.  He  drinks 
a  stronger  tea  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
his  wife.  But  back  of  all  this  restlessness  is  a  dis- 
satisfaction with  life's  unrealities,  he  wants  to  turn 
his  back  on  them  all.  He  resorts  to  a  new  physician 
who  gives  him  a  "dope"  which  throws  him  into  a 
trance  during  which  he  has  a  vision  of  real  things. 
This  happens  twice.  I  resent  the  trance.  Wells 
ought  to  have  given  him  sufficient  strength  to  think 
out  his  difficulties  without  the  help  of  a  mysterious 
medicine.  Then  an  impossible  American  woman,  who 
drops  her  "r's"  and  smokes  cigarettes  is  introduced 
to  the  hurt  rather  than  to  the  help  of  the  plot.  I 
would  like  to  throw  her  out,  because  she  mars  the 
story. 

But  this  is  a  genuine  story  of  an  Episcopalian  bishop 
confronted  by  the  artificialities  of  his  office.  At  his 
confirmation  service  he  starts  out  asking  the  con- 
ventional questions,  but  suddenly  he  breaks  out  into 
an  address  which  is  a  frank,  manly  talk  from  an 
old  man  to  young  people.  This  address  so  lifted  him 
that  when  he  got  back  to  the  ritual  he  nearly  spoiled 
the  benediction  as  prescribed  in  the  liturgy. 

Of  course  he  had  to  face  the  question  whether  he 
should  stay  in  the  church  and  improve  it  as  a  brother 
Bishop  wanted  him  to  or  leave  it.  He  decides  to  strip 
himself  of  his  ecclesiastical  clothes  as  a  man  would 
throw  off  his  coat  for  a  hard  piece  of  work. 

His  little  girl  turns  to  him  at  the  end,  asking,  "Are 
we  never  to  go  to  church  again?" 
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The  book  seems  to  leave  this  question  to  the  indi- 
vidual. He  says,  "We  do  not  want  ^  church  to  keep 
our  faith  for  us."  But  this  student  of  human  society 
knows  that  we  cannot  stop  there.  He  sees  that  the 
co-operative  life  of  man  must  make  a  place  for  wor- 
ship. The  vision  of  God  is  given  but  rarely  and  on 
exceptional  occasions,  but  the  visions  are  good.  It 
is  quite  legitimate  that  men  and  women  should  come 
together  and  sing.  Many  people  feel  the  n^ed  of 
prayer  to  resist  evil  and  keep  them  in  mind  of  divine 
emotion.  Not  merely  prayer  but  formal  prayers, 
prayers  in  unison,  divine  poetry  spoken  together,  are 
legitimate  helps  to  the  soul. 

So  our  avithor  finds  a  place  for  a  new  church  to 
meet  this  new  religion.  But  that  discussion  carries 
us  too  far  afield  for  this  morning.  I  only  desire  to 
awaken  in  you  a  relish  for  these  books. 

From  the  preacher's  standpoint  I  think  "God  the 
Invisible  King"  is  a  crude  book.  From  the  scholar's 
standpoint  I  think  it  needs  balance.  But  it  is  the 
story  of  an  honest  soul  who  has  come  to  a  first- 
hand experience  which  dissipates  his  anxieties.  He 
has  found  the  existing  churches  and  the  creeds  inade- 
quate to  the  want  of  the  human  soul  of  to-day.  This 
experience  has  pushed  him  into  some  kind  of  a  uni- 
versal faith,  some  kind  of  an  application  of  a  reli- 
gion that  will  release  the  mind  and  will  give  some 
kind  of  training  that  will  enable  even  preachers  to 
speak  plainly  the  word  of  modern  thought  in  regard 
to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  venerable  church, 
the  creeds ;  the  formulas  and  the  fipperies ;  the  sym- 
bols that  have  ceased  to  be  symbolic  connected  there- 
with. 

He  tells  of  one  elder  who  prided  himself  on  being 
a  socialist  and  then  littered  his  church  with  flowers, 
candles,  confessional  boxes  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
which  represent  the  high  church  liturgical  ceremonies. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  gross  inconsistency  of  all 
this.    But  go  read  the  book  for  yourselves. 

One  thing  only  I  feel  inclined  to  close  with  on  my 
own  part.  He  seems  to  turn  away  from  the  stars, 
to  give  up  the  cosmos,  the  universe,  as  being  beyond 
his  reach  and  by  implication  to  him  it  reveals  on 
God,  but  he  does  discover  rising  in  the  soul  of  man 
that  spirit  which  is  a  real  living,  God  making  spirit. 
He  quotes  two  or  three  times,  apparently  with  dis- 
trust, Kant's  great  >saying  which  I  so  delight  in,  "Two 
things  command  my  reverence,  the  starry  heavens 
above  and  the  sense  of  ought  within."  Wells  in 
these  books  would,  I  think,  give  the  starry  heavens 
up  and  would  have  you  confine  your  devotions  and 
your  study  to  the  God  within.  If  there  must  be  a 
choice  his  emphasis  is  justified.  If  we  can  only  make 
connection  with  one  then  seek  the  God  within.  Try 
to  realize  the  saving  potency  that  is  shaping  humanity 
into"  a  brotherhood.  We  can  afford  to  let  the  stars 
take  care  of  themselves,  if  we  can  have  a  sense  of 
an  all  father,  all  mother  in  our  own  souls.  We  will 
have  all  eternity  in  which  to  make  that  connection. 

I  for  one  cannot  give  up  the  stars,  and  I  must  fall 
back  on  the  belief  that  the  potency  that  rolled  the 
planets  into  their  order  and  established  the  swing  of 
the  comets  is  the  same  potency  that  causes  roses  to 
bloom,  apples  to  ripen,  altars  to  be  established  and 
flags  to  be  adored,  saints  and  martyrs  to  illumine  the 
world. 
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I  like  better  the  conviction  of  Professor  Chamber-  I 
lin  who  at  the  end  of  his  book  in  which  he  has  tried  i 
to  account  for  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system,  says ; 

Perhaps  the  supreme  criterion  to  which  a  hypothesis  i 
of  the  genesis  of  the  earth,  of  the  mode  of  its  growth,  i 
and  of  the  evolution  of  its  inhabitants  can  be  submitted  • 
— next  after  its  complete  fulfilment  of  the  specific  re--  ! 
quirement  of  the  historic  vestiges  embodied  in  itself  and  ! 
in  its  ongoings — is  the  fitness  and  the  adequacy  of  its  j 
postulates  for  the  task  of  maintaining,  throughout  all  ' 
the  earth's  adolescent  and  adult  stages,  those  delicate 
conditions  that  have  made  possible  the  long  sequence  of  i 
life  and  its  wonderful  ascent.  The  fidelity  with  which  j 
life  has  been  furnished  a  suitable  environment  for  the  , 
uninterrupted  pursuit  of  its  ascensive  career,  and  the  un-  ! 
broken  continuity  with  which  the  requisite  sources  of  \ 
supply  have  been  maintained,  may  well  be  regarded  as  1 
the  profoundest  expression  of  the  law  of  equilibrium  man-  ( 
ifested  in  the  long  course  of  the  earth's  history.  < 

It  is  our  personal  view  that  what  we  conveniently  re-  \ 
gard  as  merely  material  is  at  the  sanke  time  spiritual,  \ 
that  what  we  try  to  reduce  to  the  mechanistic  is  at  the  ; 
same  time  volitional,  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  [ 
emergence  of  what  we  call  the  living  from  the  inorganic,  i 
and  the  emergence  of  what  we  call  the  psychic  from  the  . 
physiologic,  were  at  once  the  transcendent  and  the 
transcendental  features  of  the  earth's  evolution. 

But  if  the  God  who  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  ■ 

deep  and  separated  the  waters  below  from  the  light  | 

above  is  too  far  away  for  our  help  and  realization  ; 

nay  more,  if  that  God  of  creation  has  been  imprisoned  ' 

in  formulas  and  creeds,  and  the  Genesis  stories  oi  \ 

the  infant  mind,  so  as  to  become  spoiled  for  our  use  ; 

then  let  this  layman  take  us  by  the  hand  and  lead  m  i 
into  the  sanctities  of  the  near  by. 

This  is  no  new  theme  for  me.    Early  in  my  min  i 

istry  I  talked  to  you  about  "Religion  at  the  Neai  1 

End."    I  believe  that  the  multiplication  table  thor  i 

oughly  applied  in  business  and  life,  is  an  adequatt  ; 

creed  upon  which  to  base  the  religion  of  righteousnes;  i 

and  hopefulness.    So  if  we  can  save  only  this  Go(  j 

within,  this  "God  in  History"  as  Bunsen  called  him  \ 

it  is  well  with  us.    This  God  in  the  state,  this  Go(  ■ 

in  humanity  will  give  us  a  large  and  glowing  futun  j 
to  work  for  and  to  hope  for. 

Another  thought  comes  out  over  and  over  in  thi  i 

book  interpreting  the  phrase  of  James  Martineau'  i 
that  there  are  "tides  of  the  spirit."   We  cannot  alway 

remain  on  the  mountain  top.    Jesus  himself  had  ti  * 

come  down  after  the  Transfiguration  and  go  to  worl  r] 

for  the  epileptic  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    It  is  onl;  ■ 

on  rare  occasions  that  the  atmosphere  is  so  cjear  tha  j 

we  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  far  mountain  peaks  o  i 

the  spirit,  but  at  some  time  or  another,  under  vary  ■! 
ing  conditions,  vision  is  granted  to  all  of  us. 

I  am  distressed  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Britling,  dii  ; 

not  get  more  than  he  did  out  of  his  "night  patrol  ] 

while  watching  the  bridges  of  England.    I  hark  bad  I 

to  my  own  soldier  experience  and  remember  that  dur  1 

ing  the  vigil  in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  night  whei  ' 

all  the  camp  was  asleep,  when  there  was  no  beatini  ^ 

of  drums  to  disturb,  no  flag  to  watch,  only  the  starr  \ 

heavens  above,  were  the  rare  moments  of  sanity,  res!  ( 
toration,  and  peace  in  my  boyish  camp  life. 

Mr.  Wells  in  these  books  seems  to  miss  the  rein  i 

forcement  of  nature.    Perhaps  he  is  justified  in  hi  { 

distrust  of  these  interpretations.    They  can  be  easil  ' 

over-worked  and  we  may  take  consolation  where  w  ! 
ought  to  find  rebuke. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  bring  these  books  to  you  thi  i 

morning  as  a  contribution  from  the  "borderlands"  o  ) 
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life  in  this  time  of  great  stress  and  profound  anxiety, 
when  home  ties  are  being  rudely  snapped,  and  the 
old  faiths  are  being  frankly  pronounced  by  unnum- 
bered souls  as  rnadequate. 

One  English  scholar,  the  editor  of  the  Hippert 
Journal,  the  most  learned  journal  on  religion  and 
philosophy  in  England,  has  unblushingly  asked  for  an 
"ad  interim  religion"  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  re- 
ligion of  Christ  and  universal  love.  He  wants  a  re- 
ligion of  hate  and  violence  until  the  skies  are  cleared 
and  then  we  will  begin  again  to  love!  We  will  kill 
off  the  enemy  first,  then  call  up  the  Beatitudes.  I 
would  not  misrepresent  this  distressed  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, distracted  brother  but  this  hopelessness  sinks 
deeper  into  the  land  of  infidelity  than  anything  I 
know  of  in  the  story  of  Ingersoll  or  Thomas  Paine 
for  this  scholar  is  proving  traitor  to  the  fundamental 
inspirations  of  the  saints  and  seers  of  the  world  they 
who  have  triumphed  in  their  defeats  and  conquered  on 
the  calvary  heights  of  history. 

We  have  been  this  morning  on  the  "borderlands" 
of  the  things  that  we  do  not  know,  the  things  that 
we  ought  not  to  dogmatize  about  but  which  are  ever 
present  in  our  minds.    But  on  this  same  borderland 
we  have  been  in  the  presence  of  the  few  things  that 
forever  hold.    We  have  been  in  the  presence  of  the 
few  verities  that  stand.    We  have  been  where  the 
innocent  babe  looks  up  into  our  eyes  from  the  cradle. 
We  have  been  where  life  is  chastened  by  love,  where 
the  young  maiden  offers  her  lips  to  be  kissed  by  man. 
We  have  been  where  home  ties  have  been  snapped 
and  the  call  of  the  trenches  has  been  heard.  We 
have  been  where  the  grim  news  comes  that  the  end 
has  come.   Hugh  with  his  aspirations  in  science,  made 
prematurely  keen  by  the  war,  was  snuffed  out  by  a 
German  bullet  entering  the  eye  and  piercing  the  skull 
We  have  been  with  dear  "Heinrich,"  who  was  so  full 
of  the  faith  that  when  Esperanto  or  the  better  Ido 
could  be  introduced,  brotherhood  would  come;  he 
who  had  been  saving  his  money  that  he  earned  as 
tutor  in  the  Britling  home  that  he  might  pay  his  pas- 
sage to  Antwerp  to  attend  the  international  congress 
of  Esperantists.    But  he  who  had  planned  to  give  his 
life  to  Esperanto,  an  international  language,  disap- 
pears, perchance  in  a  snowstorm  on  the  eastern  battle 
line  in  Russia. 

In  the  presence  of  these  awful  and  sublime  experi- 
ences we  dare  lay  hold  of  some  of  the  realities  that 
Mr.  Wells  has  caught  sight  of.  The  borderland  of 
mystery  is  where  these  realities  are.  On  the  same 
borderland  bloom  the  flowers  of  beauty,  duty,  and  a 
jod-directed,  world  wide  brotherhood.  Men  may  fail, 
3hilosophy  may  disappoint  us,  hopes  prove  inade- 
luate,  kings,  kaisers  and  presidents  prove  fallacious 
iut  there  is  somewhere,  here,  now,  everywhere,  "An 
[nvisible  King"  of  righteousness.  Let  us  bow  at  his 
iltar  and  try  to  become  worthy  citizens  in  his  kingdom. 

May  we  go  from  this  place  to  "listen  by  the  way"  to 
:he  inward  voice  that  summons  us  to  things  excellent, 
hat  strengthens  us  in  high  endeavors  and  guides  us  in  our 
Jerplexities.  Amen. 


A  Confirmation  Glass  Address 


By  the  Bishop  of  Princhester  from  "The  Soul  of  a  Bishop,' 
by  H,  G.  Wells. 


"All  ceremonies  grow  old.  All  ceremonies  are 
tainted  even  from  the  first  by  things  less  worthy  than 
their  first  intention,  and  you,  my  dear  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, who  have  gathered  today  in  this  worn  and  ancient 
building,  beneath  these  monuments  to  ancient  vanities 
and  these  symbols  of  forgotten  or  abandoned  theories 
about  the  mystery  of  God,  will  do  well  to  distinguish 
in  your  minds  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is 
superfluous  and  confusing  in  this  dedication  you 
make  of  yourselves  to  God  our  Master  and  King.  For 
that  is  the  real  thing  you  seek  to  do  today,  to  give 
yourselves  to  God.  This  is  your  spiritual  coming  of 
age,  in  which  you  set  aside  your  childish  dependence 
upon  teachers  and  upon  taught  phrases,  upon  rote  and 
direction,  and  stand  up  to  look  your  Master  in  the 
face.  You  profess  a  great  brotherhood  when  you  do 
that,  a  brotherhood  that  goes  round  the  earth,  that 
numbers  men  of  every  race  and  nation  and  country, 
that  aims  to  bring  God  into  all  the  affairs  of  this 
world  and  make  him  not  only  the  king  of  your  in- 
dividual fives  but  the  king— in  place  of  all  the  upstarts, 
usurpers,  accidents,  and  absurdities  who  bear  crowns 
and  sceptres  today — of  an  united  mankind. 

"This,  my  dear  children,  is  the  reality  of  this  grave 
business  today,  as  indeed  it  is  the  real  and  practical 
end,  of  all  true  religion.  This  is  your  sacramentiim, 
your  soldiers'  oath.  You  salute  and  give  your  fealty 
to  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God.  And  upon  that  I 
would  have  you  fix  your  minds  to  the  exclusion  of 
much  that,  I  know  only  too  well,  has  been  narrow  and 
evil  and  sectarian  in  your  preparation  for  this  solemn 
rite.  God  is  like  a  precious  jewel  found  among  much 
rubble;  you  must  cast  the  rubble  from  you.  The 
crowning  triumph  of  the  human  mind  is  simplicity; 
the  supreme  significance  of  God  lies  in  his  unity  and 
universality.  The  God  you  salute  today  is  the  God  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  the  God  of  Islam,  the  God 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  the  unknown  God  of  many  a 
righteous  unbeliever.  He  is  not  the  God  of  those  felted 
theologies  and  inexplicable  doctrines  with  which  your 
teachers  may  have  confused  your  minds.  I  would 
have  it  very  clear  in  your  minds  that  having  drunken 
the  draught  you  should  not  reverence  unduly  the 
cracked  old  vessel  that  has  brought  it  to  your  lips. 
I  should  be  falling  short  of  my  duty  if  I  did 'not  make 
that  and  everything  I  mean  by  that  altogether  plain  to 
you. 

"In  all  ages  religion  has  come  from  God  through 
broad-minded  creative  men,  and  in  all  ages  it  has 
fallen  very  quickly  into  the  hands  of  intense  and  con- 
servative men.  These  last — narrow,  fearful,  and  sus- 
picious— have  sought  in  every  age  to  save  the  precious 
gift  of  religion  by  putting  it'into  a  prison  of  formulje 
and  asseverations.  Bear  that  in  mind  when  vou  are 
pressed  to  definition.  It  is  as  if  you  made  a  box  her- 
metically sealed  to  save  the  treasure  of  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  sea.  But  they  have  sought  out  exact  state- 
ments and  tortuous  explanations  of  the  plain  truth  of 
God,  they  have  tried  to  take  down  God  in  writing,  to 
commit  him  to  documents,  to  embalm  his  living  faith 
as  though  it  would  otherwise  corrupt.  So  they  have 
lost  God  and  fallen  into  endless  differences,  disputes. 
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violence,  and  darkness  about  insignificant  things.  They 
have  divided  rehgion  between  this  creed  and  teacher 
and  that.  The  corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst, 
said  Aristotle;  and  the  great  religions  of  the  world, 
and  especially  this  Christianity  of  ours,  are  the  ones 
most  darkened  and  divided  and  wasted  by  the  fussings 
and  false  exactitudes  of  the  creed-monger  and  the 
sectary.  There  is  no  lie  so  bad  as  a  stale  disfigured 
truth.  There  is  no  heresy  so  damnable  as  a  narrow 
orthodoxy.  All  religious  associations  carry  this  dan- 
ger of  the  over-statement  that  misstates  and  the  over- 
emphasis that  divides  and  betrays.  Beware  of  that 
danger.  Do  not  imagine,  because  you  are  gathered 
in  this  queerly  beautiful  old  building  today,  because  I 
preside  here  in  this  odd  raiment  of  an  odder  com- 
promise, because  you  see  about  you  in  colored  glass 
and  carven  stone  the  emblems  of  much  vain  disputa- 
tion, that  thereby  you  cut  yourselves  of?  and  come 
apart  from  the  great  world  of  faith.  Catholic,  Islamic, 
Brahministic,  Buddhistic,  that  grows  now  to  a  com- 
mon consciousness  of  the  near  Advent  of  God  our 
King.  You  enter  that  waiting  world  fraternity  now, 
you  do  not  leave  it.  This  place,  this  church  of  ours, 
should  be  to  you  not  a  seclusion  and  a  fastness  but  a 
door. 

"I  could  quote  you  a  score  of  instances  to  establish 
that  this  simple  universalism  was  also  the  teaching 
of  Christ.  But  now  I  will  only  remind  you  that  it  was 
Mary  who  went  to  her  lord  simply,  who  was  com- 
mended, and  not  Martha  who  troubled  about  many 
things.  Learn  from  the  Mary  of  Faith  and  not  from 
these  Marthas  of  the  Creeds.  Let  us  abandon  the  pre- 
sumptions of  an  ignorant  past.  The  perfection  of  doc- 
trine is  not  for  finite  men.  Give  yourselves  to  God. 
Give  yourselves  to  God.  Not  to  churches  and  uses, 
but  to  God.  To  God  simply.  He  is  the  first  word  of 
religion  and  the  last.  He  is  Alpha;  he  is  Omega. 
Epitelesei;  it  is  He  who  will  finish  the  good  work  be- 
gun." 


THE  WOODLAND. 

If  you  would  love  the  woodland,  it 

Must  be  a  living  thing  to  you — 
A  comrade  at  whose  feet  you  sit 

And  look  together  at  the  blue. 

You  must  love  sun  as  flowers  do 
The  god  of  day — the  kiss  of  rain 

Must  be  as  healing  sweet  to  you 
As  to  the  daisy  on  the  plain. 

You  must  go  faring  without  fear 

The  woodland  wild,  however  far — 
In  some  new  path  a  pioneer, 

And  for  your  compass  but  a  star. 

You  must  lie  down  with  door  ajar 
Beside  the  midnight  water's  hem. 

You  must  lie  down  where  wild  things  are 
And  feel  companionship  with  them. 

You  must  delight  in  that  delight 

The  bud  enjoys  when  first  it  knows 
The  passing  of  the  winter  night 

And  wakes  to  find  itself  a  rose. 

You  must  feel  pleasures  such  as  those, 
The  joy  of  living  in  the  land. 

And,  as  the  waking  leaves  unclose. 
Must  feel  your  petalled  soul  expand. 
— Douglas  Malloch,  in  the  American  Lumberman. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  Christianity  into  | 
Universal  Religion  j 

A  Biographical  Study  from  Erasmus  ' 
to  Emerson  ' 

Being  the  Seventh  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course  \\ 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as  i| 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to   His  Classes  |i 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  j 

XXXIII.  i 
Final  Review  of  Seven  Years'  Course        |  j 

Our  Seven  Years'  Course  which  we  close  this  tnorn-  |i 
ing  was  projected  by  a  committee  of  which  William  j,; 
C.  Gannett,  H.  M.  Simmons,  John  C.  Learned  andfi 
myself  were  members,  and  among  those  interested  in  , 
its  introduction  and  application  were  Messrs.  Fenn,  Is 
Blake  and  Gould.  This  work  began  twenty-eight  I ! 
years  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1889,  as  a  six  year  course,  in  i , 
1903  was  elaborated  into  seven  years.  When  first  ( i 
introduced  the  year  was  divided  into  quarters,  three  3 
devoted  to  history  and  biography  and  the  fourth  to  \ 
ethical  problems.  We  soon  demolished  the  distinction  1 
and  now  try  to  bring  every  lesson  down  to  date  and  a 
as  we  go  discuss  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  home,  i 
community,  state  and  world. 

If  the  course  could  be  pictorially  presented  it  would  s 
be  a  sort  of  scenario.  The  first  reel  begins  in  the  cave  - 
with  the  infant  life  of  man,  just  one  reach  above  the 
life  of  the  beast.  Man  had  reached  the  point  where  he  ! 
could  release  his  fore  limbs  for  other  work  than  that  .J 
of  locomotion.  When  to  this  splendid  mechanical  1 
development  was  added  the  still  more  marvelous  con-  ; 
trivance  of  the  throat  by  which  speech  was  possible,  u 
the  spirit  forgot  its  ancestry.  The  gift  of  language,! 
is  the  primal  revelation.  But  infant  man,  a  poor,  1  \ 
naked,  human  animal,  was  thrust  upon  the  shores  1  a 
of  time  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  His  weapons  \  >\ 
of  self  defense  gone  he  was  doomed  to  perish  unless  s 
some  other  resource  came  to  his  rescue.  But  to  com-|  i. 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  tusks,  claws,  etc.,  man  was  j 
born  with  a  skull  full  of  gray  matter,  a  brain,  the  I 
tool  of  wit.  And  wit  allied  itself  to  love  and  by  these  \ 
weapons  the  poor  feeble  creature,  apparently  the  weak-  i 
est  of  nature's  productions,  rose  to  be  the  king  of  ] 
creation,  to  realize  the  promise  in  the  Idyl  of  Crea-  i 
tion  in  Genesis ;  all  beasts  and  plants  have  been  sub-|  j 
ject  to  his  dominion.  And  all  plant  and  animal  life  | 
not  amenable  to  these  tools  of  love  and  reason  is!  1 
going  or  has  gone;  the  rattlesnake,  lion,  tiger,  wild  \ 
cat  and  in  vegetation  the  cacti  are  doomed.  | 

The  next  reel  of  our  scenario  sees  man  rising  by  ( 
the  triumph  of  brain  and  the  conquest  of  love  until  s 
marvelously  beautiful  and  significant  groups  of  devo-|  ' 
tees  are  found  centering  round  great  spiritual  ideas.}  j 
There  come  out  of  the  mists  of  antiquity,  one  at  a!  1 
time,  from  the  remote  centers  of  life,  seven  great'  | 
central  names.  Millions  and  generations  of  millions;  i 
have  been  touched  and  refined  and  guided  by  the'  i 
names  of  the  Buddha,  Confucious,  Sokrates,  Moses,  I 
Jesus  and  Mohammed ;  marvelous  projections  of  thej 
creative  energy.  We  spent  a  year  studying  these  per-j  j 
sonalities,  all  the  time  groping  higher  and  nearer  tc  ' 
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the  time  when  mind  would  dominate  matter,  when 
judgment  would  replace  violence. 

In  the  third  scenario  we  found  our  most  direct 
inheritance  and  tried  to  make  dramatic  and  at  the 
same  time  historically  correct  the  group  development 
that  conjured  by  the  name  of  Moses.  We  came  into 
the  rarified  atmosphere  of  the  old  prophets,  whose 
ethical  contributions,  the  Psalms,  Job,  Isaiah  and  the 
rest,  have  become  so  large  a  part  of  the  imperishable 
literature  of  the  world. 

In  the  fourth  year  we  saw  life  becoming  more 
complex,  brains  more  troublesome,  devising  new 
things,  elaborating  life  in  terms  not  of  things  but 
ideas._  We  find  the  Jews,  the  most  exclusive  of  re- 
ligionists, the  race  that  safeguarded  its  identity,  its 
individuality,  more  jealously  than  any  other  in  history, 
observing  a  sort  of  close  community  sanctity,  with  the 
high  purpose  of  preserving  their  peculiar  prophetic 
gift.  In  their  thought  they  were  the  "chosen  people" 
to  perpetuate  that  most  precious  achievement  of  man, 
the  monotheistic  conception  of  God.  But  history 
would  not  let  them  stay  apart,  they  were  dumped  into 
the  caldron  of  history  and  the  Jerusalem  prophets 
found  themselves  nudging  elbows  with  Greek  poets 
and  seers.  Sokrates  somehow  invaded  Jerusalem,  as 
did  the  life  from  the  farther  East  and  there  was  a 
mixup.  Hebrew  zeal  came  into  contact  with  Greek 
art  and  culture  and  we  found  a  whole  realm  of  lit- 
erature full  of  poetry,  romance  and  art,  neglected  even 
by  our  universities,  which  we  dispose  of  in  our  ignor- 
ance as  the  Apocrypha. 

For  the  fifth  year  we  again  specialized  on  our  own 
peculiar  inheritance,  the  New  Testament,  a  treasure 
of  morals  and  philosophy  and  the  soul  of  what  after- 
wards became  art.  It  was  familiar  ground,  perhaps 
an  old  story  except  in  so  far  as  we  had  a  novel  ap- 
proach to  IT,  but  in  it  we  found  rich  inspiration. 

For  the  sixth  year  we  need  a  reel  that  will  show 
the  development  from  Paul  to  Luther;  th^  conquest 
of  Europe,  the  clothing  of  the  half  naked  savage,  the 
Hun,  Teuton,  Norseman  and  Celt,  a  picture  that  will 
show  Europe  rising  through  Roman  refinement, 
through  the  triumphs  of  monks  and  crusaders  and 
martyrs,  blooming  into  universities  and  cathedrals. 
In  that  process  we  have  the  great  array  of  such  names 
IS  Augustine,  Benedict,  Gregory,  Charlemagne,  Al- 
fred the  Great,  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  Aberlard, 
Bernard,  St.  Francis,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Savonarola 
ind  Michael  Angelo. 

The  seventh  and  last  year,  the  journey  from  Eras- 
"nus  to  Emerson,  with  no  violation  of  perspective, 
)rought  us  through  the  study  of  the  life  of  such  men 
is  Emerson,  Luther,  Calvin,  Servetus,  Francis  Da- 
^id,  Channing,  Parker  and  many  more,  into  the  con- 
ception such  as  we  are  trying  to  embody  in  All  Souls 
-.hurch  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre. 


The  Book  Table 


Barron,  C.  W.    The  Mexican  Problem.  Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1917. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  in  war  develop- 
nents  is  the  awakened  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
Jnited  States  in  foreign  affairs.  May  it  prove  to  be 
)ermanent!  Of  all  great  peoples  of  the  earth  none 
las  been  more  provincial  than  we.  Our  eyes  have 
)een  turned  inward,  our  efforts  directed  to  the  de- 


velopment of  our  own  resources.  True  the  changes 
brought  by  the  Spanish-American  war  and  the  con- 
temporaneous development  of  our  foreign  trade 
changed  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  read  widely  but 
it  IS  not  until  the  days  of  the  European  war  that  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  have  come  to  recognize 
the  position  we  hold  in  world  affairs  and  to  think  of 
the  attendant  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Barron  writes  to  arouse  us  to  the  importance 
of  Mexican  affairs.  Though  his  chief  theme  is  to 
show  the  role  which  certain  economic  developments 
have  played  and  may  play  in  the  life  of  the  country, 
his  chapters  are  most  important  for  the  course  of 
action  he  outlines  for  our  government.  His  general 
theme  is  that  Mexico  must  be  developed  economically 
and  Its  people  should  be  led  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
self  government.  The  United  States  as  neighbor  and 
next  friend  has  a  great  opportunity  to  help  toward 
both  ends.  Its  people  are  the  natural  reliance  of 
Mexico  for  foreign  capital  and  for  co-operation  in 
the  establishment  of  better  public  instruction.  With- 
out these  Mexico  may  go  through  a  series  of  dictator- 
ships followed  by  revolutions  reducing  the  state  to 
anarchy.  If  we  would  do  well  by  the  Mexicans  we 
should  support  those  who  enter  the  country  to  de- 
velop its  resources  and  see  to  it  that  the  investments 
are  made  under  conditions  that  render  them  worthy 
of  support. 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  evidence  that  business 
men  are  coming  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  for- 
eign investments  and  even  more  so  to  find  that  they  ' 
are  beginning  to  realize,  as  this  book  indicates,  that 
toreign  investments  involve  obligations  as  well  as 
opportunities.  If  we  should  adopt  the  policy  advo- 
cated—"dollar  diplomacy"  of  the  better  sort— it 
would  raise  for  us  a  host  of  difficult  problems  but 
after  all  they  could  hardly  be  more  troublesome  than 
the  ones  we  will  have  to  handle  if  we  attempt  to  con- 
tinue our  present  policy  of  drift  when  peace  comes  and 
European  powers  have  more  time  and  willingness  to 
consider  what  happens  to  their  citizens  in  disturbed 
lands. 


Bailey,  W  F.  The  Slavs  of  the  War  Zone.  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  London,  1917.  ' 
In  spite  of  its  title  this  is  not  a  war  book.  Many 
of  tlie  chapters  contain  hardly  a  hint  of  war  and  war 
conditions.  The  author  gives  a  word  picture  of  the 
chief  cities  the  customs,  religions,  and  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  slav  peoples  of  eastern  Europe,  whose 
habitat  it  is  safe  to  say  not  one  American  in  a  hun- 
dred can  locate  on  an  outline  map.  The  subject  mat- 
ter is  admirable  material  for  a  writer  who  commands 
such  a  charming  style.  He  leads  us  successively  across 
the  Russian  border  with  its  squalid  populations  and 
dreary  landscapes,  back  to  the  beautiful  highlands  of 
Austrian  Poland  peopled  by  a  virile,  individualistic 
race  unsatisfied  even  with  the  mild  foreign  rule  Aus- 
tria imposes,  to  the  indolent  capital  Vienna,  and  to 
the  gay  life  of  Budapest.  Then  we  are  shown  the 
south  east  provinces  of  the  Croats,  Bosnia,  Herz^o- 
vina;  and  Serbia.  This  life  is  as  unfamiliar  to  most 
of  us  as  that  of  mediaeval  times,  to  which  in  manv 
respects  it  bears  striking  similarity.  The  last  chap- 
ters picture  the  extremities  of  the  Servian  nation  flee- 
ing before  the  German  advance.  c  ll  j 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. ' 


WAR  IS  HELL. 


"War  is  hell." 

Ah  well, 
We  pray,  "Our  Father, 
Thy  kingdom  come" ; 

Then  build  our  ships 
And  forge  our  guns 

To  kill  thy  sons, 
Our  brothers. 
Then  pray  that  thou  wilt  well 
Direct  our  shot  and  shell 
And  give  us  help 

In  making  hell. 

"War  is  hell."   Ah  well ! 
"Peace  on  earth," 

The  angels  sang. 
Ah  Christ,  we  worship  thee 
Mid  clang  of  arms 

And  battle's  roar 
Where  hate  and  wrath 

Shed  human  gore, 
And  think  we  serve  thee  well 
With  cruel  shot  and  deadly  shell 

In  making  hell. 

"War  is  hell."    Ah  well! 

"God  is  love,"  we  say. 

To  him  we  pray  to  win  the  day. 

To  help  us  slay. 
That  we  may  well  perform  our  part 

In  making  hell. 

"War  is  hell."   Ah  well ! 
"Thy  will  be  done  on  earth" 

Not  yet. 
Unless  the  prayers  we  raise 
God  will  not  change  our  ways. 
Man  causes  all  man's  woe, 
Man  is  man's  friend  or  foe. 
His  to  say  war  or  no, 

His  to  stop  shot  and  shell, 

His  to  quit  making  hell. 

Humanity.  — David  B.  Page. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses  paid  during:  year 
Expenses  of  adjustment  and 

sett'ement   of  losses 
Commissions  or  brlkerage 
Salaries,  fees  and  all  other 

charg-es  of  officers,  clerks, 

ag-ents  and  employees 
Advertising:,     printing  and 

stationery,  postage,  tec. 
Legal  expenses 

corps,  fees  etc. 
rire  department  and  salvage 
State,  insurance  departments, 

taxes    and  fees 
Other  licenses,  fees  and  taxes 
All  othr  disbursements 


396,738.30 


214 


,434, 
,127. 


500.00 


1 


134. 
346, 
370, 


139. 
,196. 
,935. 


Total  Disbursements  $  641,64  5.00 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  and 

stocks  1,025,461.89 
Cash  in  office  and  bank  59,659.96 
Other  ledger  assets  5,479.09 


Total  Ledger  Assets  $1,129,113.20 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  accrued  16,359.15 
Market  value  of  real  estate, 
bosds  and  stocks  over  book 

value  36,993.11 


Total  Admitted  Assets 

LI\BILITIES. 
Losses  In  process    of  ad- 
justment or  in  suspense 
Total  unearned  premiums 
Salaries,  renst,  bills,  taxes,  etc. 
Commissions  and  brokerage 

Total  Liabilities 
Surplus  as  regards  policy 
holders 


$1,182,465.46 


84,155.05 
546.263.59 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 

645,418.64 

537,046.82 


OFFICTAL,  l-tFBLICATION. 

Annual  statement  of  the  Northern  In- 
surance Co.,  of  Moscow,  Russia,  on  the 
31st  day  of  Dec.  1916,  made  to  the  In- 
surance Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid 

up  In  cash 

INCOME, 
rremiums  received  during 

the  year 
Interest   and  dividends 


$200,000.00 


724,295.57 
39,698.21 


Total  $1,182,465.46 
BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total  risks     taken  during 

the  year  $5,440,823.00 
Total    premiums  received 

during  the  year  46,554.60 
Total  losses  Incurred  year  15,872.27 
R.  H.  FOLSOM,  united  States  Manager. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  14th  day  of  February,  1917. 

HELEN  NESTLER,  Notary  Public. 

(SEALi 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 
Annual  statement  of  the  Moscow  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  of  Moscow,  Russia,  on  the 
3 1st  day  of  Dec.  1916,  made  to  the  In- 
surance Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock 

up  in  cash  $200,000.00 
mcOME 
Premiums  received  during 

the  year  $1,998,405.75 
Interest,  rents,  and  dividends  80,653.54 


Thursday,  October  18 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses  paid  during  year  $1,130,627.45 

1  14,325.44 


Remitted  to  Home  Office 

Commissions   or  brokerage 

Salaries,  fese  and  all  other 
charges  of  officers,  clerks, 
agents  and  employees 

Adrertlsing,  printing  and 
stationery,  postage,  etc. 

Underwriters'  boards,  fire 
department  and  salvage 
corps,  fees,  etc. 

Stat'Q^  insurance  depart- 
ments, taxes  and  fees, 

Other  licenses,  fees  taxes 


607,323.65 


500.00 
143.S1 


6,717,84  U 

28,022.81 
2,107.04 


Total   disbursments  $1,889,767.44 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value   of  bonds  $2,141,014.63 
Cash  in  office  and  bank  202,876.25 


56,656.32 


Agents'  balances 


Total  Ledges  Assets  $2,400,547.20 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  18,416.64 


Gross  Assets  $2,418,963.84 
DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 
Book     value,    bonds  over 

market  value  $31,254.63 


Total  Admitted  Assets  $2,387,709.21 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses  in  procss  of  adjust- 
ments or  in  suspense  $312,118.00 
Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $312,118.00 
Total  unearned  premiums  1,384,641.72 
Salaries,  renst,  bills,  taxes  40,486.05 
Commissions  and  brokerage  3,177.28 


Total  Liabilities 
Surplus  as  regards 
holders 


policy 


$1,740,423.05 
647,286.16 


$2,387,709.21 
IN  ILLINOIS, 
during 

$10,280,572.00 
received 

104,356.27 
51,520.65 


Total  — 

BUSINESS 
Total  risks  taken 

the  year 
Total  premiums 

during  the  year 
Total  losses  paid 
Total  losses  incurred  during 

the  year  52,818.65 
PAUL    E.  RASON, 
United    States  Manager. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
31st  day  of  'Jan.  1917. 

CHAS.   MORROW,  Notary  Public 

( SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 
Annual  statement  of  the  Union  &  Phe- 
nlx  Espanol  Insurance  Co.  of  Madrid. 
Spain;  U.  S.  Office,  New  York  City,  in 
the  State  of  New  York  on  the  31st  day 
of  December,  1916,  made  to  the  Insur- 
ance Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 

Amount  of  capital  stock  paid 
up  in  cash 

INCOME. 
Premiums  received  during 

the  year 
Interest,  rents,  and  dividends 


$200,000.00  6 


1,229,119.07 
57,659.6-2 


Total  income  $1,286,778.6 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year  651,861.98 
xpenses  of  adjustment  and 

settlement  of  losses  1  1,595.30 

Commissions  or  brokerage  385,807.14 
Salaries,  fees  and  all  other 

charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agents  and  employees  600.00 
Avertising,  printing  and  sta- 
tionery, postage  etc.  88.18! 
Legal    expenses,  furniture, 

fixtures  apd  maps  346.48 
Underwriters'  boards,  fire 

department   and  salvage 

corps,  fees,  etc.  965.79 
State,  insurance  department 

taxes  and  fees  12,160.8* 
Other  licenses,     fees  and 

taxes  3,150.25! 

All  other  disbursements  38,799.5f 


Total    disbursements  $1,105,375.60 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  va'ue  of  bonds  and 

stocks  1,371,676.46 
Cash  in  office  and  bank  198,100.46 
Agents'  balances  37,977.1* 


Total  Income 


$763,993.78 


Total  Income 


$2,079,059.29 


Total  Ledger  Assets 


$1,607,754.0? 


Thursday,  October  18 


UNITY 
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NON-LEDGER  ASSETS, 
nterest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  19,294.95 
Uarket  value  of  real  estate, 

bond*  (tnd    stocks  over 

book  value  4,223.54 


Total  Admitted  Assets  $1,631,272.57 
LIABILITIES. 
..osses  In  process  of  ad- 
justment or  in  suspense  205,360.81 
iet  amount  of  unpaid  losses  921,707.31 
lalaries,  rents,  bills,  taxes,  etc.  16,000.00 
Commissions  and'  brokreag-e  5,000.00 


Total  Liabilities  ?1, 148, 068. 12 

lurplus  as  reg-ards  policy 
holders  483,204.45 


Total  $1,631,272.57 
BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS, 
'otal  risks     taken  during- 

the  year  $10,910,140.00 
'otal     premiums  received 

the  year  102,554.12 
'otal  losses  paid  59,514.34 
'otal  lossse  incurred  dur- 
ing the  year  57,806.46 
R.   H.  FOLSOM, 
or  roster  and  Folsom,  U.  S.  Manager. 
Subsci'ibed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
lis  14th  day  of  February,  1917. 

HELEN  NESTLER,  Notary  Public. 

SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 
Annual  statemnet  of  the  'Warsaw  Fire 
isurance  Co.  of  Warsaw,  Russia,  on  the 
1st  day  of  Dec.  1916,  made  to  the  In- 
arance  Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
linois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL, 
mount  of     capital  stock 
paid  up  in  cash  $200,000.00 

INCOME, 
remlums  recelvde  during 
the  year  446,682.98 
iterest,  rents,  and  dividends  31,449.82 


$478,132.80 


4 

127; 


172. 
494. 


Total  Income 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Dsses  paid  during  the  year  230,102.17 
spenses  of  adjustment  and 

settlement  of  losses 
3mmisslons  or  brokerake 
ilaries,  fes  and  all  other 

charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agents  and  employees 
Ivrtising,  printing  and  sta- 
tionery, postage,  etc. 
!gal   expenses,  furniture, 

fixtures  and  maps 
iderwriters'  boards,  fire 

department   and  salvage 

corps,  rees,  etc. 
ate,      insurance  depart- 
ments, taxes  and  fees 
her  licenses,  fees  and  taxes 
iss  on  sale  or  maturity  of 
ledger  assets 
1  other  disbursements 


510. 

26. 
,073. 


342.16 


,269, 
808. 


20 


954. 
.566. 


Total  Disbursemnets 


$387,321.21 


LEDGER  ASSETS, 
lok  value  of    bonds  and 
stocks  $645, 
sh  in  office  and  bank  8S. 
•ents'  balances  43 


590.84 
190.73 
029.07 


Total  Ledger  Assets  $776,810.64 

NON-LEDGER  ASSETS, 
terest  and  rents  due  and 
accrued 

irkei  value  of  real  esta- 
bonds  and  stocks  over 
book  value 


20 


892.47 
979.16 


TotaJ  Admittde  Assets 

LIABILITIES. 

sses  In  process 
adjustment  or 
suspense  72,137.31 


$805,682,27 


Jotal  72,137.31 

I  amount  of  unpaid  losses  72,137  31 

tai   unearned   premiums  303,286  47 

aries,  rents,  bills,  atxes  etc.  8,000  00 

mmissions  and  brokerage  5  ooo  00 


Total   Liabilities  $388, 
Surplus  as  regard  poUcy 
holders  417^ 

Total 


423.78 
258.49 


BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total  risks     taken  during 

the  year  1,037,536.00 
Total    premiums  received 

during  the  year  13,225.87 
Total  losses  paid  7,771.93 
Total   losses   incurred  dur- 
ing the  year  10,000.82 
FOSTER  &  FOLSOM,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Managers. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
1 4th  day  of  February,  1917. 

HELEN  NESTLER,  Notary  Public. 

(SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 
Annual  statement  or  tne  American  Su- 
rety Co.  of  New  York,  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  3 1st  day  of  Dec.  1916, 
made  to  the  Insurance  Superintendent  of 
the  State  or  Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 
CAPITAL 

Amount  or     capital  stock 

paid  up  in  cash  $5,000,000.00 
INCOME. 
Premiums   received  during 

the  year  3,835,690.85 

Int.   rents   and   dividends  512,099.23 

From  other  sources  7,709.00 
Profit  on  sale  or  maturity 

of  ledger  assets  27,767.30 
Increase    in  book  value  of 

ledger  assets  275,162.80 


Total  income  $4,658,429.18 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses  paid  during  year  $628,794.84 
Investigation     and  adjust- 
ment of  claims  97,512.12 
Borrowed  money,  checks  In 

process  of  co'lection  2,013.46 

Commission  or  brokerage  622,953.39 
Salaries,  fees  and  all  other 

charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agents   and   employees  1,287,293.07 

Rents  58,330.84 
Rpealrs,  expenses  and  taxes 

on  real  estate  267,308.62 
All  other  taxes,  licenses  and 

insurance  depart,  fees  96,828.59 
Legal,  expenses,  advertising, 

printing  and  stationery  62,674,96 
Postage,   telegraph,  telepho- 
ne, express,  furniture  and 

fixtures  47,312.19 
Stockholders  for  interest  or 

dividends  300,000.00 

All  other  disbursements,  31,635.31 

Agents'  balances  charged  off  39,042.71 
Loss  on  sale    or  maturity 

of  ledges  assets  79,438.44 
Decreas     in     book  value 

of  ledger  assets  154,041.25 


Total  Disbursements  $3,775,179.79 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  real  estate  $3,166,047.91 
Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate  75,821.89 
loans  on  collateral  security  205,1  16.28 
Book  value  of  bonds  &  stocks  4,333,421.33 
Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  1,149,819.87 
Premiums     in     course  or 

collection  775,515.95 
Other   ledger   assets  478,168.74 


Total  ledger  assets  $10,183,911.97 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  40,506.25 
Market  value  of  real  estate, 

bonds  and     stocks  over 

book  value  248,952.09 


$805,682.27 


Gross  assets  $10,473,370.31 
DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 
Gross  premiums 
in     course  of 
collection  291,019.12 
Book   value  of 
real  estate,  bonds 
and  stocks  over 
market   value  Il6,3il.33 
Other  unadmit- 
ted  assets  7,400.56 
Special  deposits 
over   liabilities  201,092.12 

615,873,13 

Total   admitted   assets  $9,857,497.18 
LIARILI  TIES. 
Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $789,826.36 
stimated   expensse   of  inve- 
stigation and  adjustment  of 

unpaid  claims  25,000.00 
Total  unearned  premiums  2,267.458.08 
Commission    and    brokerae  77,616  39 

Salaries,   rnets,  biUs,  etc.  67,075  60 

State,  county  and  municipal 
^  taxes  67,080.01 
Return  and  re-msurance  pre- 
miums 5,794.90 


Other  liabilities  275,243.65 

Total  iliabilltles  exclud- 
ing   capital  $3,575,822.99 

BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total     premiums  received 

during  the  year  $274,932.32 
Total  losses  paid  during  year  24,669.91 
F.  -w.  LAFRENTZ,  Pres. 
CHAS.  W.  jOETCHIUS,  Sec. 
Subscrib  ed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  29th  day  of  Jan.,  1917. 

-W.  E.  LLOYD,  Notary  Public. 

; SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Commonwealtli 
Casualty  Company  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1916,  made  to  the  Insurance  Su- 
perintendent of  the  State  of  Illinois,  pursuant 
to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up 

cash   $152,215.00 

INCOME. 
Premiums     received     during  the 

13  y?^""    i  $188,298.79 

Policy    fees    required    or  repre- 
sented by  application   14  013  00 

Interest,  rents  and  dividends   7'567  79 

From  other  sources   3'61l!l2 

Total  income   $213,490.70 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year  $  57,727  13 

Investigation    and    adjustment  of 

claims    c)3j  jg 

Policy  fees  retained  by  agents,  13,998.50 

Commission  or  brokerage    50,467  08 

Salaries,  fees  and  all  other  charges 

of   officers,   clerks,   agents  and 

Re'nTs    27,217.50 

^'^cnts    3  05S  17 

All  other  taxes,  licenses  and  in-  ' 

surance  department  fees    g  230  78 

Legal  expenses,  advertising,  print- 
ing and   stationery   3  fiOq  Rft 

Postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  ei- 

Ct'"'f J  ^"'^  fixtures...  2,495.59 

55tockholders  for  interest  or  divi- 
dends   (inclusive    50    M  stock 

AH  '  nl?,^^-  V 61,000.00 
All  other  disbursements   31  983.81 

Total  disbursements   $257  818  37 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks.  .$179,590  62 

^asft  on  hand  and  in  bank   21^9  84 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection.  3!934  87 
Other  ledger  assets   7  475.88 

Total  ledger  assets  $212  031.21 

NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  $  1,495.00 

Gross  assets   $213,526.21 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'   balances  $  524  74 

Furniture,  fixtures,  sup- 
plies, printed  matter  and 
stationery    4,000.00 

Uook  value  of  real  estate, 
bonds   and    stocks  over 

„  raarket   value    6,990.62 

Uther  unadmitted  assets.  233.33 

T„f,i     J         J    11,748.69 

iotal  admitted  assets  $201  777.52 

LIABILITIES. 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $  1900  22 

Expense  of  investigation  and  ad- 

justment  of  unpaid  claims   150  00 

lotal  unearned  premiums   16  06'>8"'' 

Commission   and  brokerage'. .    .  VsRQ? 

Salaries,  rents,  bills,  etc   1  543  S'T 

n'fl'^'  'i^'i.^^-y-  ^""^  municipal  taxes  3!500'00 

Other  liabilities    1945  27 

Total   liabilities   excluding  cap- 

 $25,888.65 

BUSINESS  IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total    premiums    received  during 

the  year    e    j  204 

Total  losses  paid  during  the 'year  244'^ 
I.  N   S'TEVENS.  President 
E.  S.  COOK,  Secretary. 

day"  of"octobe"'' 1917™  '°  "''^  '^"''^ 

[SEALj  JOSHUA  R.  MORG.AN, 

TIT  .    .  Xotar>-  Public 

My  commission  expires  Jan.  22.  1921 
Commissioner  for  Illinois  in 
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Thursday,  October  18 
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has  an  interest  that  persists  beyond  the  concerns  of  the  immediate  hour. 
It  is  readable  any  time — anywhere. 
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Number  8 


UNITY 


In  Waterside  Cemetery,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 

Jn  a^cmoriam 

John  White  Chadwick,  Born  October  19,  1840. 


Here  lies  the  dust  of  many  a  mortal  frame, 
Beside  the  wave,  and  under  crooning  trees; 

Remembered  only  in  a  marble  name? 

Their  memory  transient  as  the  dirging  breeze? 

These  humble  fisher-folk  who  fed  their  town; 

These  prophet-ministers  who  nursed  the  soul; 
These  babes  whose  prattling  eased  their  parents'  frown ; 

These  warriors  dying  to  keep  Country  whole: 

Are  all  indeed  as  nothing — earth  to  earth? 

Those  bodies  fed,  did  they  transmit  no  trace. 
Those  heroes  bring  their  land  no  higher  birth, 

Those  children  make  no  sunshine  for  the  race? 

And  he— our  friend,  and  friend  to  all  the  world— 

Whose  thought  shot  darkness  through  with  arrowy  light 

Whose  starry-gleaming  insight  had  unfurled 

An  earth  set  free  from  Chaos  and  old  Night: 

He,  they,  together,  shadows?    Nay,  each  hour 

Man's  life  still  vibrates  with  their  joy  or  dread; 

Their  buried  presences  still  throb  with  power 
And  rule  earth's  destiny— they  are  not  dead. 

James  H.  West. 
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HELPS  TO  HIGH  LIVING. 


ViON. — Education  is  thinking;  it  should  deed  with  great 
thoughts,  with  the  aesthetic  things  in  life,  with 
life  itself. 

rUES. — I  want  to  substitute  kindness  for  the  word  chiv- 
alry. 

VED. — Somebody,  Matthew  Arnold,  I  think,  wanted  a 
man  who  knew  everything  of  something  and 
something  of  everything.  It's  a  jolly  good  defini- 
tion of  education. 

rnURS. — I  want  to  see  the  land  belong  to  the  people,  I 
want  to  see  every  unit  of  the  state  working  for 
the  delight  that  work,  as  opposed  to  toil,  can 
bring. 

— I  Wcmt  to  direct  this  innate  desire  for  gruesome 
things  to  the  realizing  of  the  most  gruesome 
things — the  world — the  grindinsr  of  soul  and  body 
in  order  to  gain  profits,  the  misery  of  poverty  and 
cold,  the  weariness  of  toil. 
JAT. — I  believe  in  discipline  but  it  is  self  discipline  that 
I  believe  in. 

JUN, — Education  should  prove  that  the  wbrld  is  out  of 
joint  and  it  should  point  a  Kitchener  finger  at 
each  child  and  say,  "Your  country  needs  YOU 
...    to  set  it  Right." 

— From  A  Dominies'  Log  by  A.  S.  Neill. 


The  problem  of  heredity  is  still  a  vital  one,  not- 
vithstanding  the  fact  that  too  many  people  rest  their 
Tedentials  for  respect  upon  ancestry.  Genealogy  is 
in  uncertain  guarantee  of  respectability,  and  still  the 
aw  of  descent  is  profound.  Emerson  was  the  prod- 
ict  of  seven  generations  of  preachers;  "Bach"  was 
I  name  to  conjure  by  in  the  music  world  for  over  a 
:entury.  The  other  day  there  was  celebrated  in  In- 
lianapolis  the  half-century  pastorate  of  Rabbi  Mayer 
VIessing.  He  represents  the  seventh  generation  of 
'abbis,  and  he  has  a  son  in  the  ministry.  He  began 
lis  work  in  Indianapolis  a  few  weeks  after  his  land- 
ng  in  America  in  1867.  Since  then  he  has  been  an 
Jnsectarian  social  power  as  well  as  a  beloved  leader 
3f  his  people,  and  he  is  still  busy  with  the  work  of 
:he  Lord  which  is  the  work  of  humanity. 


A  sympathetic  correspondent  writes  us : 

I  am  not  permitting  myself  to  hate  anyone,  but  this  cruel 
jerman  spirit  it  seems  to  me  must  be  crushed.  I  surely 
ippreciate  Unity's  mighty  efforts  and  heroic  stand,  but  I 
fail  to  see  the  solution  of  these  problems  of  the  present  hour 
an  idealistic  basis.  Surely  Romain  RoUand  and  Rolland's 
ife  work  of  interpreting  Young  Germany  to  Young  France 
was  cruelly  shattered.    His  day  of  days  zvill  yet  come. 

The  italics  are  ours.    The  correspondent  answers 

himself  and  concedes  the  situation.    Who  are  we  that 

we  should  allow  our  impatience  to  interfere  with  the 

long  range  workings  of  the  eternal  laws  of  love  and 

righteousness.   The  haste  and  heat  that  would  dismiss 

the  ideal  and  deny  its  claim  because  the  workings  of 

the  eternal  will  is  deliberate  come  dangerously  near 


petulance.  The  little  child  cries  because  its  bedtime  is 
come,  and  objects  to  the  painfully  slow  processes  of 
bathing  and  dressing,  but  these  trials  introduce  him 
to  the  beauty  and  joy  of  another  day. 


"Debridement"  is  to  us  a  new  word  in  surgery.  It 
is  described  as  a  treatment  of  wounds  that  involves 
a  "scrubbing  of  it  out  and  laundering  it."  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  says  that  "for  wounds  that  go  right  through 
from  one  side  of  the  limb  to  the  other  a  good  sized 
strip  of  gauze  is  pushed  through,  then  the  surgeon 
takes  hold  of  the  two  ends,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
saws  backward  and  forward  so  as  to  clean  and  scrub 
out  all  dead  or  badly  damaged  tissues."  This  process 
is  said  to  leave  the  wounds  in  a  condition  favorable 
to  remarkable  speedy  recovery,  and  has  saved  many 
thousands  of  lives  and  still  more  limbs.  This  treat- 
ment is  again  not  only  in  the  line  of  modern  surgery 
but  of  modern  ethics.  It  is  as  good  a  treatment  for 
a  mangled  community  as  it  is  for  a  mangled  limb. 
Cleanliness,  simple  old-fashioned  soap  and  water 
cleanliness,  is  the  surest  way  of  healing  municipal 
wounds.  Remove  the  gangrene,  get  rid  of  the  filth 
and  nature  will  do  the  rest. 


The  characteristic  of  this  country  is  its  immediacy. 
It  must  have  things  come  about  at  once.  We  are  in- 
terested in  that  which  brings  forth  fruit  speedily. 
Farmers  seldom  replant  their  orchards.  They  cannot 
wait  the  ten  years  till  the  trees  begin  to  bear.  Dwarf 
trees  have  the  preference,  bearing  a  *few  apples  in  a 
few  years.  Few  of  us  care  for  posterity,  and  most 
of  us  have  all  we  can  do  to  care  for  ourselves.  The 
day  after  tomorrow  is  far  oflF ;  the  year  after  next  is 
lost  in  eternity.  Morning  papers  die  of  old  age  in 
the  afternoon.  Such  a  characteristic  has  its  curse 
and  its  significance.  It  tends  to  cheap  performance ; 
it  robs  the  future.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  regarded  as  significant  of  the  fact  that  these  are 
the  days  when  things  come  true.  We  are  living  in 
days  of  fulfilment.  The  prophecies  of  the  past  are 
merging  into  realities.  We  are  at  the  focal  point  of 
evolution.  A  million  lines  of  tendency  meet  in  the 
living  present.  Why  look  beyond  or  behind?  The 
greatness  is  here !  c.  w.  c. 


The  brief  but  effective  career  of  Reverend  Ger- 
trude von  Petzold  in  the  United  States  is  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  many.   Her  pastorate  over  the  Unitarian 
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Church  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  her  widely  ex- 
tended lecturing  impressed  everybody  with  her  sin- 
cerity and  ability.  For  eighteen  years,  according  to 
the  Christian  Commonwealth,  she  had  a  successful 
ministry  in  England,  but  the  spelling  of  her  name 
banished  her  when  the  war  came,  and  we  learn  from 
the  Commonwealth  that  her  work  with  the  American 
church  in  Berlin  has  come  to  an  end.  She  writes  to 
the  editor  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth: 

I  am  now  living  at  the  dear  little  old-world  town  of 
Tubingen,  teaching  English  and  studying  some  more  theology 
and  English  literature.  If  the  English  people  only  spent  half 
the  time  and  energy  on  the  study  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  that  we  do  on  theirs,  they  would  be  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  race  which  is  so  much 
akin  to  them  in  mind  and  heart  as  the  German.  I  for  one  have 
much  faith  in  the  future,  when  the  democracies  of  the  world 
will  reconstruct  human  society  on  a  wider  and  more  Christ- 
like  basis. 

Unity  sends  its  greeting  to  this  sister  of  the 
prophetic  faith,  and  rejoices  in  the  fellowship  that 
reaches  to  Berlin  and  overrides  all  geographical,  race 
and  theological  boundaries. 


"Young  men  always  preach  on  great  themes"  is  a 
saying  attributed  to  the  saintly  Henry  Ware  to  the 
Harvard  theological  students  of  two  generations  ago. 
Such  themes  are  offered  to  the  Protestant  preachers 
through  the  current  Sundays  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, when  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Prot- 
estantism is  to  be  commemorated.  The  nailing  of 
his  theses  by  the  poor,  obscure  monk,  Martin  Luther, 
on  the  church  door  at  Wittenburg  is  assigned  to  the 
31st  day  of  October,  1517.  The  preacher  may  choose 
for  his  anniversary  Sunday  the  28th  of  October  or 
the  4th  of  November,  but  we  suspect  few  thoughtful 
preachers  will  be  content  with  one  Sunday's  commem- 
oration. Many  November  programs  are  devoted  to 
this  great  quatro-centennial,  one  of  the  truly  Liberty 
Days  in  human  history.  Our  neighbor.  Reverend 
Fred  A.  Moore  of  the  Universalist  Church  on  the 
West  Side,  is  giving  four  sermons  on  the  following 
topics:  October  21,  "The  Protestant  Reformation"; 
October  28,  "The  World's  Debt  to  Martin  Luther"; 
November  4,  "The  Evolution  of  Christian  Theology 
since  Luther,"  and  November  11,  "The  Evolution  of 
Christian  Ethics  since  Luther."  All  Souls  Church 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  announces  for  No- 
vember 4th  its  usual  Harvest  Festival  and  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Church.  On  November  11th  the 
topic  will  be  "The  Spiritual  Fore-Elders  of  Martin 
Luther";  on  November  18th,  "Martin  Luther,  a 
Prophet  of  Democracy,  the  Voice  of  the  Common 
People" ;  November  25th,  "The  Spiritual  Sons  of 
Martin  Luther  or  Lutheranism  Brought  Down  to 
Date." 


The  United  States  has  gone  laboriously  into  tlte 
publicity  business.    Every  mail  brings  to  editors  of 


current  papers  "canned  editorials,"  prepared  by  thp 
Departments,,  distributed  under  Government  frank  and 
marked  "for  immediate  release."  Among  the  recent 
editorial  comments  generously  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  columns  of  Unity,  one  tells  us  that 
"Christianity  is  at  war  with  aristocracy  and  that  un- 
der the  guidance  of  President  Wilson  we  are  on  the 
side  of  humanity,  which  means  God's  side."  Perhaps 
this  is  so.  Is  Christianity  so  definite  a  commodity  that 
the  Government  can  claim  it  as  a  campaign  associate? 
Is  Autocracy  all  on  one  side  and  Christianity  all 
on  the  other  side  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
today?  Editors  are  also  informed  that  a  high  official 
of  the  Catholic  societies  says  that  "Catholics  will  do 
their  full  share  of  any  task  which  President  Wilson 
maps  out  for  them."  The  Food  Administration  De- 
partment has  special  consideration  for  "religious  ed- 
itors" and  consequently  has  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
employed  to  furnish  ready-made  material  for  the  col 
umns  of  the  religious  press.  A  recent  bulletin  offers 
a  collection  of  "Food  Conservationisms"  which  con- 
tains interesting  facts  and  suggestions  concerning 
waste  in  eggs,  canned  goods,  Johnny  cake  and  fuel 
problems.  This  "religious  editor"  tells  us  that  the 
churches  have  been  chosen  for  service  in  the  food 
administration  as  the  "one  permanent  and  far-reach- 
ing organization  that  can  put  such  a  program  through." 
All  this  may  represent  commendable  patriotisin,  but 
patriotism  should  not  necessarily  need  to  ignore  the 
cannons  of  good  literature,  good  taste  and  the  dignities 
and  courtesies  that  belong  to  the  State,  whose  inde 
pedence  of  and  freedom  from  the  church  is  one  of  its 
corner  stones. 


Notwithstanding  its  continued  adherence  to  its  Hfe 
long  distrust  of  and  disbelief  in  war  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  Kingdom  of  God ;  notwithstanding  its  in- 
creasing faith  that  the  Peace,  for  which  all  the  nations 
are  praying,  is  to  come  through  negotiation,  concilia 
tion  and  council,  rather  than  through  bloody  victories 
Unity,  contrary  to  the  apprehension  of  many  friends 
is  losing  no  subscribers,  but  is  making  new  friends 
Never  has  there  been  so  many  inquiries  for  sample 
copies  and  other  information.  Our  circulation  man 
ager  tells  us  that  probably  not  more  than  a  dozer 
have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions  for  the  above 
reason,  while  the  morning's  mail  on  date  of  this  writ- 
ing brings  eight  new  subscribers.  And  before  us  lie; 
side  by  side  words  of  cheer  from  Alaska  and  Massa 
chusetts.  The  latter  sends  for  extra  copies  of  "the 
invaluable  paper."  These  very  small  straws  may  indi 
cate  the  quiet  trend  of  the  current.  We  believe  tha 
there  is  an  immense  constituency,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  all  the  perturbed  nations,  tha 
is  weary  of  the  belligerency  of  the  press,  platforn 
and  church.   Unity  would  feign  plead  for  those  whc 
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have  no  adequate  representative,  and  voice  the 
prophetic  cry  of  the  human  soul  as  interpreted  by  the 
poets,  prophets,  sages  and  saviors  of  history.  Love 
is  mightier  than  hate.  Truth  needs  not  the  defense 
of  murderous  weapons.  Justice  cannot  in  the  long 
run  be  established  by  slaughter.  That  Unity,  under 
these  conditions,  represents  a  minority  is  obvious. 
That  this  minority  is  insignificant  or  negligible  we  will 
not  believe.  We  are  not  intimidated  by  numbers. 
However  thin  the  line  of  the  pacifists  may  be  we 
are  content  to  be  counted  in  it,  and  happy  if  we  can 
in  any  way  serve  the  advancing  column,  but  we  would 
like  to  find  our  kindred  and  we  will  be  obliged  to 
any  friends  who  will  aid  in  the  recruiting  service  for 
this  unarmed  army  of  those  who  believe  that  the  higher 
victories  often  rest  upon  the  banners  of  the  defeated. 
Reader,  if  you  are  with  Unity  can  you  help  in  ex- 
tending its  list? 


Mercantilism 


The  Imperialism  of  Rome  was  no  altruistic  affair, 
and  empires  which  succeeded  it  rested  on  force  and 
went  down  in  blood.  The  beginning  of  overseas  em- 
pire began  in  1493,  in  which  year  the  pope  divided 
the  seas  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  Portugal  hav- 
ing all  east  of  the  present  west  line  of  Brazil  and 
Spain  all  the  west.  These  nations  became  mistresses 
of  the  seas,  and  both  ruled  barbarous  tribes  with  a 
high  hand.  This  was  the  age  of  "Mercantilism,"  a 
pleasant  term  applied  to  the  robbery  of  savages.  This 
business  was  financially  profitable  but  exhausting  to 
the  manhood  of  the  nations  involved.  In  time  Spain, 
as  well  as  Portugal,  drooped  and  fell  exhausted  by 
sea  power,  imperialism  and  religious  intolerance. 
With  the  Treaty  of  Miinster  religious  wars  and  feu- 
dal combats  came  to  an  end,  to  be  followed  at  inter- 
vals by  wars  better  organized  but  equally  destructive, 
in  the  interests,  of  dynastic  succession,  or  for  the 
control  of  colonial  gold  and  species. 

From  the  time  that  Rome  subdued  the  Iberians  of 
Spain,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Spaniards 
were  the  greatest  of  soldiers.  Their  long  struggle  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  together  with  the 
armies  sent  over  seas,  practically  exhausted  the  ele- 
ments of  Spanish  leadership.  The  Inquisition  was 
also  more  wasteful  and  more  cruel  in  Spain  than  any- 
where else.  It  led  to  the  virtual  extinction  of  those 
who  could  think  and  act  for  themselves  in  religion 
or  in  public  life. 

"This  is  Castile,"  said  a  Spanish  knight.  "She 
makes  men  and  wastes  them."  "This  sublime  and  ter- 
rible phrase  sums  up  Spanish  history." 

After  the  downfall  of  Spanish  Imperialism  and 
after  the  long  and  fruitless  wars  in  the  Netherlands, 


the  greatest  human  catastrophe  was  the  career  of 
Napoleon.  Originally  a  man  of  the  people,  admirable 
as  a  lawgiver  and  administrator,  the  enmity  of  "the 
gouty  old  kings"  surrounding  the  republic  of  France 
led  Napoleon  to  undertake  their  chastisement.  In 
this  last  he  was  signally  successful.  His  superior 
military  ability  and  the  prowess  of  his  followers  gave 
him  constantly  extending  power.  At  last,  for  varied 
reasons,  not  the  least  being  the  destruction  of  more 
than  two  millions  of  his  ablest  followers,  the  great 
empire  he  had  built  up  by  the  domination  of  Europe 
"collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards,"  leaving  a  nation 
relatively  exhausted,  unable  to  recover  itself  for  up- 
wards of  seventy-five  years. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


Spiritual  War  Equipment 

The  fifty  years  that  have  intervened  since  Ameri- 
can boys  were  summoned  to  the  colors  and  civilians 
were  marshalled  into  armies  have  witnessed  a  great 
change  , in  armament.  The  reach  of  the  cannon  has 
been  lengthened.  The  rapidity  of  musket  firing  has 
been  immensely  increased.  The  crucial  battle  lines 
have  been  transferred  above  the  earth  and  below  the 
sea  waves,  and  the  marching  and  the  raiding  on  land 
have  given  way  to  the  entrenched  hosts. 

But  this  change  in  the  physical  environment  of  the 
soldier  is  being  paralleled  with  a  similar  change  in 
the  spiritual  environment.  Chaplaincy  in  the  Union 
armies  of  '61  to  '65  was  a  negligible  element.  Few 
regiments  carried  their  chaplains  through  the  war  and 
few  chaplains  under  conditions  then  existing  were 
able  to  make  a  constituency  and  leave  a  mark  upon 
the  lives  whose  interests  they  had  in  charge.  The 
National  Sanitary  Commission  did  much  to  reinforce 
the  medical  department.  The  unsystematic  and  ir- 
regular visits  of  its  agents  with  their  meagre  supplies 
of  onions,  jellies  and  potatoes,  were  benignant  but 
painfully  inadequate  and  infrequent.  Now  the  Red 
Cross,  lifted  into  internationalism  by  Clara  Barton 
of  blessed  memory,  is  mobilizing  the  women  and  chil- 
dren with  a  mihtary  efficiency,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
profiting  by  their  organized  achievements  in  cities  and 
camps,  are  establishing  "social  centers"  in  every  camp. 
These  centers  deserve  a  more  dignified  and  signifi- 
cant title  than  that  which  in  a  sentimental  mood  has 
been  assigned  to  them.  Their  buildings  are  not  "huts" 
but  "halls."  Architecturally  and 'psychically  they  are 
improvised  homes  for  the  homeless  and  a  clearing 
house  for  the  amenities  and  the  humanities  of  the 
camp.  Not  only  writing  material  and  postage  stamps 
but  the  convenient  table  and  the  comfortable  room,  a 
place  for  innocent  games  and  harmless  relaxation  are 
provided. 

The  Y.  i\r.  C.  A.  has  undertaken  to  administer  the 
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lesiure  of  the  camps  and  in  every  way  possible  to  feed 
the  mind  and  engage  the  heart. 

The  suggestion  which  the  authorities  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  are  about  to  make,  that  a  fund  of  thirty-five 
milHon  dollars  be  raised  to  meet  these  intangible  wants 
of  the  boys  in  the  field,  is  worthy  of  most  cordial 
support  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

Speaking  from  the  dreary  recollection  of  a  three 
years'  life  in  camp  as  a  private  soldier,  we  plead 
with  the  administrators  of  these  spiritual  equipments 
to  remember  that  an  American  army  will  always  con- 
tain a  large  investment  of  brains.  The  studious  pro- 
gram of  many  a  young  man  has  been  interrupted. 
Their  college  curriculi  has  been  interfered  with.  Why 
should  there  not  be  careful  provision  made  to  en- 
courage and  protect  these  boys  in  the  continuance  of 
their  studies.  Is  it  not  possible  to  inaugurate  a  "col- 
lege extension"  branch  in  every  regiment?  Much  high 
academic  work  is  being  done  in  these  days  through 
correspondence.  Why  may  not  this  branch  of  study 
be  extended  from  civic  into  military  life.  Many  men 
of  large  acquirements  in  science,  literature  and  art  are 
to  be  found  among  the  officers  and  privates  of  any 
American  regiment.  Can  they  not  be  utilized?  Is  it 
not  possible  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  arrange  Regimen- 
tal Forums,  lyceums,  courses  of  lectures  by  "home 
talent"  courses  in  the  study  of  literature  and  impro- 
vised schools  of  art  conducted  by  home  talent  during 
leisure  hours? 

Remain  Rolland,  speaks  of  a  German  entymologist 
who  calmly  pursued  his  studies  while  a  prisoner  of 
war  on  French  territory.  He  spent  his  "spare  time" 
in  diligently  enlarging  his  collection  of  insects. 

If  the  introduction  of  scientific  studies,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  soldier's  acquaintance  with  the  lasting 
things  in  literature  and  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
high  music  should  create  a  disgust  of  war,  give  a  vision 
of  the  better  way  of  settling  disputes,  and  promote 
in  the  ranks  of  contending  armies  an  international 
spirit  that  would  minimize  the  national  hatreds,  so 
much  the  more  beneficent. 

Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  within  the  ranks  of 
the  embattled  hosts  of  the  twentieth  century  there  are 
pent  up  forces  ready  to  be  released  and  led  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hasten  the  day  when  war  drums  will  be 
heard  no  more  and  battle  flags  will  be  furled? 


A  camera  man,  working  for  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  a  film  company,  met  an  old  farmer  coming  out 
of  a  house  in  the  town  where  he  was  working,  and 
explained  his  presence  in  these  words  r 

"I  have  just  been  taking  some  moving  pictures  of 
life  out  on  your  farm." 

"Did  you  catch  any  of  my  laborers  in  motion?" 
asked  the  old  man  curiously. 

"Sure,  I  did." 

The  farmer  shook  his  head  reflectively,  then  said : 
"Science  is  a  wonderful  thing." — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


ITY  Thursday,  October  2 

Children  in  War  Time 


We  count  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  jewels  anc 
motor  cars  as  assets,  and  so  they  are.   We  watch  ove 
and  it  is  well  to  do  so.    But  the  transcenden 


them. 


assets  of  our  homes  and  of  the  nation  are  our  chil 
dren.  They  should  be  our  glory  and  our  pride.  Shal 
we  not  take  very  good  care  of  them? 

A  time  of  war  is  particularly  hard  on  children.  Thi| 
is  borne  witness  to  in  a  remarkable  report  made  las 
year  (1916)  by  the  United  Board  of  Sunday  Schoo 
Organizations  in  England,  and  signed  by  eminent  Sun 
day  School  workers  representing  the  non-con formis 
bodies  of  that  country.    Statistics  revealed  a  tremen 
dous  increase  of  juvenile  crime.    Sir  Edward  Troup 
Under  Secretary  at  the  Home  Office,  declared  tha(r! 
punishable  offences  had  grown  in  seventeen  of  th 
largest  towns  in  England  about  40  per  cent.  "ThertK 
are  more  charges  of  assault,  malicious  damage,  gam 
ing  and  offences  against  Education  Acts."    The  re 
port  further  intimated  that  "Inevitably  children  an 
learning  to  rely  upon  material  forces"  instead  of  upoi 
"the  power  of  love,  unselfishness  and  consideratioifj 
for  others."    "The  type  of  patriotism  too  often  pre 
sented  to  the  children  is  narrow  and  self-satisfied. 
The  report  spoke  of  the  virtues  that  had  been  "entireb;| 
subordinated  to  the  major  military  purpose."    It  telll 
of  "unwillingness  to  learn,"  of  impatience  with  dis  ' 
cipline  and  of  a  rush  to  amusements.    As  nearly  a 
we  can  learn  Germany  has  had  an  even  more  bitte 
experience. 

Prominent  educators  and  social  workers  in  thi 
country  are  urging  us  to  profit  by  the  trials  of  othe 
lands,  and  to  do  all  that  we  possibly  can  to  eliminatf 
some  of  these  exceedingly  dangerous  by-products  o 
war.  America  is  now  face  to  face  with  this  problem 
How  shall  we  meet  it? 

Some  conscientiously  feel  that  military  training 
for  boys  will  promote  habits  of  self-control  and  othe 
virtues.  Leading  educators  and  military  men  den^ 
the  value  of  such  a  system.  A  commission  of  eminen 
educators,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  one  year' 
duration,  reported  adversely,  with  respect  to  sucl 
training,  at  the  great  National  Educational  Associa 
tion's  meeting  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the  summer  o 
1917.    This  should  be  very  authoritative. 

It  is  no  aspersion  on  our  splendid  young  girlhoo( 
to  recognize,  what  leading  social  workers  and  mem 
bers  of  the  United  States  government  have  impliec 
to  be  a  fact,  that  war  with  its  unnatural  excitement 
is  a  time  of  pecuHar  temptation  to  young  womanhood 
Some  feel  that  school  control,  with  suitable  instruc 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  will  be  sufficient  t( 
steady  youthful  minds  in  this  time  of  trial.  But  expe 
rience  with  both  boys  and  girls  proves  that  something 
more  tlian  school  life  is  required.  Legislation  doe: 
not  meet  the  issue.  Even  church  influence,  whils 
tending  to  guide  young  folks  into  lives  of  individua 
and  national  usefulness,  is  discovered  to  be  very  inad 
equate  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

Where  shall  we  go?  What  shall  we  do?  Does  no 
the  highest  interest  of  our  children,  intellectual,  phys 
ical  and  spiritual,  appeal  to  us?  Does  not  family  life 
with  its  marvelous  possibilities  of  hallowed  joys,  clain 
our  alertness  in  this  matter?  Does  not  the  stati 
rightly  demand  that  we  contribute  our  full  share 
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through  correct  administration  of  child  life,  to  the 
imperative  moral  and  intellectual  necessities  of  family 
and  national  life? 

Men  and  women  entrusted  with  the  care  of  young 
people  have  a  magnificeht  trusteeship.  Beyond  all 
human  estimate  of  material  wealth  is  the  value  of  the 
child.  Far  and  away  beyond  all  computation  of  the 
value  of  the  child  is  that  of  its  immortal  soul.  As 
trends  the  soul,  so  goes  the  body — as  is  the  soul  in 
aggregate,  so  will  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
state. 

Does  there  not  come  a  mighty  cry  from  God  that 
parents  do  their  duty?  If  in  our  homes  we  speak  of 
fear,  unrighteous  gains,  oppressions  and  of  "hands 
full  of  blood,"  so  will  drift  the  hearts  of  our  chil- 
dren. If  our  minds  are  filled  with  excessive  excite- 
ment, so  will  it  be  with  them.  If  we  think  and  speak 
of  the  things  that  are  honorable,  just  and  pure,  so 
will  they  incline.  If  our  hearts  are  clean  they  will 
mostly  understand  the  beauty  of  our  well-ordered 
lives,  and  be  disposed  to  emulate  us.  The  difficulties 
of  discipline  will  then  be  minimized.  Children  are  by 
nature  idealists.  There  is  no  grip  like  the  grip  of 
love. 

If  the  bodies,  brains  and  souls  of  our  boys  and  girls 
are  in  all  best  things  to  be  serviceable  to  the  nation ; 
if.  the  perilous  cancer  of  pleasure-seeking,  money  grab- 
bing and  assertiveness  is  to  be  cut  out  in  the  next 
generation;  if  our  splendid  America' is  to  hold  forth 
an  emblem  of  light,  liberty,  law  and  love  to  a  war- 
sick  world;  if  patriotism  of  the  exalted  sort  burns 
today  in  our  own  bosoms,  we  will  see  to  it  that  home 
life  reflects  the  Christ-life,  and  that  those  imperishable 
assets — our  beautiful  children — are  thus  conserved 
for  the  days  to  come. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Wm.  C.  Allen. 


How  It  Looks  to  a  Hollander 


Dr.  B.  de  Jong  Van  Beek  en  Donk,  an  eminent  jurist 
in  Holland,  secretary  of  the  "Organisation  Centrale 
pour  la  Paix  Durable,"  received  from  a  friend  in 
New  York,  under  date  of  May  10,  a  letter  containing 
the  following  words : 

We  rather  expect  in  this  country  that  the  war  will 
be  prolonged  on  account  of  the  United  States  entering, 
because  I  suppose  now  the  Allies  will  want  to  have  a 
peace  tinth  victory,  whereas,  if  we  had  not  come  in, 
there  might  have  been  something  resembling  a  draw. 
Do  not  let  Europe  misunderstand. 

The  American  people  will  go  into  this  war  as  heavily 
as  France  and  England  and  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  Allies  are  temporarily  beaten  we  would  not  stop 
fighting,  I  believe,  until  we  had  put  eighteen  or  twenty 
million  men  in  the  field.  The  American  people  are 
slow  to  wrath,  but  when  they  go  in  they  have  always 
in  the  past  "seen  it  through,"  and  they  will  do  so  this 
time. 

Let  us  pray,  however,  for  a  speedy  peace  somehow 
and  some  way." 

We  are  permitted  to  quote  the  following  from  the 
reply  of  the  Dutch  jurist : 

"I  was  greatly  interested  to  read  what  you  said 
about  the  probable  prolongation  of  the  war  on  account 
of  the  United  States  having  entered,  and  thank  you 
for  warning  us  that  Europe  is  not  to  underrate  the 


strength  of  America.  W'e  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  have  tried  to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
friends  in  Germany,  for  we  thought  it  useful  that  the 
Germans  should  know  it  also.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
seem  to  me  regrettable  if  the  Allies  were  now  indeed 
strengthened  in  their  determination  not  to  give  up 
fighting,  until  the  longed  for  "Peace  with  Victory"  is 
achieved.  Already,  we  objective  neutrals  have  been 
sadly  impressed  by  the  contents  of  President  Wilson's 
note  to  the  Russian  government  and  of  his  last  speech. 
We  wonder  how  a  man,  who,  with  so  much  talent  and 
pure  feeling,  set  forth  the  necessity  of  peace  without 
victory  on  January  22,  can  suddenly  have  acquired 
such  different  views.  It  has  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  democratic  friends  of  a  durable  peace.  We 
have  been  able  to  understand  Mr.  Wilson's  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  have  been  annoyed  by  the  German 
papers  which  at  that  moment  suddenly  started  offend- 
ing and  attacking  the  President.  We  understand  his 
reasons  so  well,  that  to  a  certain  extent  we  admired 
him  for  having  declared  the  war.  For  we  hoped  that 
Mr.  Wilson,  holding  it  necessary  to  spend  all  Ameri- 
can strength  in  order  to  destroy  the  victory  of  the 
German  military  party  and  by  forcing  the  Germans  to 
accept  his  peace  program,  which  was  the  program  for 
all  true  pacifists,  would  nevertheless  be  proud  and 
strong  enough  to  remain  the  great  impartial,  who 
would,  in  an  unprejudiced  way,  judge  the  demands  of 
the  European  belligerents  and  adapt  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large.  We  had 
hoped  and  trusted  that  it  would  be  possible  for  Wilson, 
the  philosopher,  to  act  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  enable 
the  good  specimens  amongst  the  German  nation  to 
continue  to  regard  Wilson  "the  enemy"  as  their  spirit- 
ual leader.  Instead  of  all  this,  the  President  now 
"cries  with  the  wolves"  and  utters  commonplace  war 
phrases  used  by  every  belligerent  in  an  almost  me- 
chanical manner,  so  that  not  even  the  moderate  Ger- 
mans can  support  him  any  longer.  This  has  been  a 
real  defeat  for  the  "Wilson  Party"  in  Germany  and 
has.  decreased  their  influence  considerably,  whilst  it 
has  encouraged  autocracy  and  militarism.  His  atti- 
tude is  most  deplorable  indeed.  I  know  that  the  greater 
part  of  neutral  Europe  shares  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, even  those  whose  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Entente. 

Germany  will  not  be  beaten  militarily  for  several 
years  to  come,  and  a  revolution  in  Germany  is  not  to 
be  expected  so  long  as  the  Entente  powers  persist  in 
their  present  arrogance.  President  Wilson  is  sure  to 
know  this  as  well  as  anybody.  And  yet  he  thinks  that 
a  prolongation  of  this  world-misery  for  many  years  is 
to  be  preferred  to  an  early  peace  which  might  be  called 
forth  if  the  governments  of  the  Entente,  by  using  mod- 
erate language,  induced  the  numerous  moderate  ele- 
ments in  Germany  to  compel  their  government  to 
make  peace  proposals  in  accordance  with  President 
Wilson's  speech  in  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  you  will  think  it  fit  to  have  this  opinion 
on  Mr.  Wilson's  procedure,  which  prevails  in  the 
circles  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  spread 
amongst  your  friends. 


The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  most  widely  circulated 
journal  in  Germany,  said  (about  July  10)  : 

"The  last  few  days  have  revealed  an  unprecedented 
collapse,  the  collapse  of  the  Pan-German  policy  of  illu- 
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sion,  or,  to  speak  plain  German,  Pan-German  swindle. 
A  light  has  been  lighted  in  the  Reichstag  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  reach  the  furthest  circles  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  That  is  a  victory,  an  advance  which  will 
bring  us  a  good  bit  nearer,  not  only  peace,  but  political 
maturity  and  greatness  for  Germany.  For  before  Eu- 
rope can  be  itself  again,  this  pest  of  covetous  jingoism 
must  be  expelled.  We  will  quite,  frankly  admit  that 
it  had  gradually  assumed  with  us  forms  endangering 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  in  a  measure  as  great  as 
in  any  other  country." 


THE  PULPIT 


A  SOLDIER'S  TESTAMENT. 


If  I  come  to  die 

In  this  inhuman  strife, 

I  grudge  it  not  if  I 

By  laying  down  my  life, 

Do  aught  at  all  to  bring 

A  day  of  charity. 

When  pride  of  lord  or  king 

Un-powerful  shall  be 

To  spend  the  nation's  store, 

To  spill  the  people's  blood ; 

Whereafter  evermore 

Humanity's  full  flood 

Untroubled  on  shall  roll 

In  a  rich  tide  of  peace 

And  the  world's  wondrous  soul 

Uncrucified  increase. 

But  if  my  life  be  given 

Merely  that  lords  and  kings 

May  say:  "We  well  have  striven 

See !   Where  our  banner  flings 

Its  folds  upon  the  breeze, 

(Thanks,  noble  sirs,  to  you!) 

Seel  how  the  lands  and  seas 

Have  changed  their  pristine  hue." 

If  after  I  am  dead 

On  goes  the  same  old  game. 

With  monarchs  seeing  red 

And  ministers  aflame, 

And  nations  drowning  deep 

In  quarrels  not  their  own. 

And  peoples  called  to  reap 

The  woes  they  have  not  sown ; 

If  all  we  who  are  slain 

Have  died,  despite  our  hope. 

Only  to  twist  again 

The  old  kaleidoscope — 

When,  then,  hj'  God !  we're  sold ! 

Cheated  and  wronged  !  Betrayed  I 

Our  youth  and  lives  and  gold 

Wasted — the  homes  we'd  made 

Shattered — in  folly  blind, 

By  treachery  and  spite. 

By  cowardice  of  mind. 

And  little  men  and  light ! 

If  there  be  none  to  build 

Out  of  this  ruined  world 

The  temple  we  have  willed. 

With  our  flag  there  unfurled, 

If  rainbow  none  there  shine 

Across  these  skies  of  woe. 

If  seed  of  yours  and  mine 

Through  this  same  hell  must  go. 

Then  may  my  soul  and  those 

Of  all  who  died  in  vain 

(Be  they  of  friends  or  foes) 

Rise  and  come  back  again 

From  peace  that  knows  no  end, 

From  faith  that  knows  not  doubt, 

To  haunt  and  sere  and  rend 

The  men  that  sent  us  out. 

—Egnes  (Egypt). 

The  Nation,  London,  England. 


Borderlands 

Studies  of  the  Besetting  Mysteries  from  Four 
Recent  Books 
11. 

"  The  Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp" 


William  H.  Davies 
The  hidden  resources  of  a  soul 


Sermon  Preached  October  14,  1917,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 


Stenocraphically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 


Father,  make  a  "song  of  joy"  our  experience  today, 
open  our  eyes  to  the  glory  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
unstop  our  ears  that  we  may  hear  the  harmonies,  the 
promise,  the  prophecy  all  round  us.    Touch  our  hearts 
with   tenderness,  that  we  may  feel  thy  love  breaking 
through  and  disintegrating  the  rocks  of  hate.    Touch  ouri 
hearts  again,  Father,  with  a  sense  of  our  kinship  to  thej 
brotherhood  that  links  us  to  the  farthest  and  the  weakest, li 
the  meanest  and  poorest.    Father,  help  us  to  realize  that 
in  these  obscure  ways  thou  dost  work  thy  purpose.  Makejl 
us  better  brothers,  braver  defenders  of  the  right,  more 
valiant  representatives  of  love,  heroic  witnesses  to  the 
ties  that  bind  and  the  calls  to  duty  that  ever  lure  us 
onward,  upward,  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  thee.  Amen, 


There  has  recently  been  made  available  to  American 
readers  a  book  which  surprised,  startled  and  awakened 
great  interest  in  England  ten  years  ago.  It  is  entitled 
the  "Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp."  The  author 
since  the  appearance  of  this  book  has  taken  his  place 
solidly  and  clearly  among  the  living  poets  of  England 
His  name  appears  confidently  in  the  lists  with  those 
of  Masefield,  Gibson  and  the  other  poets  whom  we 
are  learning  to  be  interested  in.  The  story  from  be- 
ginning to  end  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  the  story  of 
a  wanderer,  one  who  for  five  years  tramped  through 
the  United  States,  reaching  from  the  summer  resorts 
on  the  eastern  coast  to  chilly  days  in  Canada.  He 
lived  through  the  vicissitudes  of  berry  picking,  canal 
digging,  met  the  dangers  of  Chicago,  sailed  down  the 
Mississippi  in  a  houseboat,  encoimtered  malaria  and 
the  quinine  remedies  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  wit- 
nessed the  lynching  of  a  colored  man,  saw  the  seamy 
side  of  New  Orleans,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Texas.  He  crossed  the  ocean  eighteen  times  on 
cattle  and  sheep  boats,  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool 
and  from  Liverpool  back  again  to  Baltimore  on  tc 
Montreal. 

At  last,  haunted  by  this  restless  urge,  he  starts  for 
Klondyke  borne  thither  on  the  gold-thirsting  tide.  Ir 
attempting  to  catch  a  through  train  that  would  carrj 
him  to  Winnipeg  from  a  little  obscure  town  in  Canada 
he  falls  imder  the  train  and  loses  a  foot.  He  is  carried 
to  the  hospital  and  experiences  the  hospitalities  of 
simple  people.  He  must  submit  to  a  second  operation 
Though  hanging  between  life  and  death  he  is  nol 
afraid  of  death.  Finally  he  wins  his  way  back  home 
a  cripple.  With  the  urge  out  of  his  soul,  he  tries  tc 
right  himself,  but  the  restlessness  in  the  blood,  inflamec 
by  the  attendant  desire  always  of  the  tramp  and  tramp 
life,  the  artificial  stimulant  of  drink,  leads  him  to  give 
two  years  more  to  the  experiences  and  the  vicissitude; 
of  a  tramp,  a  peddler.  He  becomes  a  beggar  in  Eng 
land  without  the  compensations  of  the  freer  Americc 
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of  the  open  country  and  the  hospitality  that  challenged 
his  admiration. 

All  this  time  he  was  hunted  by  a  restless  sense  that 
he  was  made  for  other  things.  All  this  time  books 
lured  him,  the  libraries  wherever  he  went  attracted 
him.  All  this  time,  under  all  these  conditions,  he  was 
writing,  writing,  writing.  In  the  last  venture  he  de- 
termines to  break  through  into  print.  Copy  after 
copy  of  his  first  long  poem  was  sent  to  publisher  after 
publisher,  always  returned.  He  undertook  numerous 
ventures  in  publishing  his  own  wares,  peddled  them 
from  house  to  house,  but  still  the  same  unresponsive 
public  kept  him  within  the  tramp  limitations  of  one 
who  begged  as  a  vagabond  and  a  castaway.  "Who 
is  that,"  called  a  lady  from  an  upper  floor  to  the  maid 
down  below.  "A  tramp  who  is  selling  slips  of  poetry." 
She  threw  a  penny  down  and  said,  "Give  him  that, 
but  be  sure  you  don't  take  anything  from  him."  This 
is  typical. 

At  last  through  various  devices  and  ventures  he 
succeeded  in  printing  a  thin  little  brown  book,  an 
edition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  and  he  must 
needs  pay  the  proof  reader  well  for  seeing  it  into  type. 
The  publisher  sent  out  some  seventy  copies,  editorial 
copies  we  would  say,  with  no  response.  He  himself 
mailed  six  copies  to  book  lovers  and  successful  people, 
his  meager  pennies  furnishing  the  postage  stamps. 
Two  of  them  came  back  with  the  price  indicated. 
One  of  them  brought  thanks  and  the  book  was  kept 
with  no  money  sent.  The  fourth  brought  word  from 
an  officer  of  the  Charity  Organization.  Some  kind 
hearted  woman  had  asked  the  charity  organization  to 
look  the  man  up.  He  was  "examined"  and  the  report 
was  unfavorable  because  he  was  doing  nothing.  He 
must  "go  to  work"  if  he  expected  any  sympathy.  All 
this  time  he  was  going  about  England  with  his  wooden 
leg,  peddling  shoe-laces,  needles,  etc. 

At  last  Bernard  Shaw,  blessed  be  his  name,  thought 
he  had  discovered  in  those  lines  the  promise  of  some- 
thing better  and  wrote  him  so,  though  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  his  address  given  as  the  "Farmhouse." 
Shaw  in  his  innocence  did  not  know  that  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city  there  was  room  for  a  farm  of  the 
most  modest  dimensions.  The  Farmhouse  turned  out 
to  be  the  alluring  name  of  a  tramp-house,  where  down- 
and-outs  found  refuge,  where  the  cost  of  lodging  was 
counted  in  pennies  and  the  opportunity  of  cooking 
one's  own  meals  was  offered .  It  subsequently  trans- 
pired that  some  of  these  poems  were  returned  by 
people  'who  were  more  pious  than  sociological  and 
who  said  no  good  could  come  out  of  that  "Farm- 
house." But  ultimately  Bernard  Shaw's  befriending 
and  the  power  of  his  name  with  newspapers,  book 
reviewers  and  would  be  socialists  brought  recognition. 

Now  the  tide  was  turned.  Letters  came  in  abun- 
dance. Reviews  flew  throughout  England  and  in  a 
short  space  of  eight  years  he  has  put  out  seven  books 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  the  market.  They  are 
sold  on  their  own  merit  and  not  under  sufferance 
of  any  society.  Out  of  these  seven  books  an  Ameri- 
can publisher  has  at  last  ventured  to  publish  "The 
Collected  Poems,"  by  William  H.  Davies. 

This  roughly  is  the  wonderfully  simple,  frank,  ingen- 
uous story  as  it  is  told  in  "The  Autobiography  of  a 
Tramp."  The  author  tells  us  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  child  of  the  loss  of  his  foot,  the  kindness  bv  the 


way,  of  the  skill  of  the  American  tramp  and  the 
response  he  receives.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  the 
best  railroad  on  which  to  steal  a  ride,  he  tells  us. 
Oftentimes  the  brakemen  are  kind  enough  to  tell  you 
where  you  had  better  start,  where  you  can  best  get 
off  and  how  and  where  you  must  go  to  avoid  the  offi- 
cials. He  tells  us  that  the  American  tramp  watches 
the  Cross  and  follows  it  into  the  sections  of  the  city 
where  Catholics  abide.  He  tells  us  that  the  tramp 
avoids  the  prosperous  cities  of  the  pure  Americans 
and  seeks  those  in  which  may  be  found  a  large  for- 
eign element,  where  there  are  manufactories  and  poor 
people.  The  tramp  has  learned  to  avoid  the  main 
streets.   He  likes  to  go  into  the  blind  alleys. 

All  this  and  more  comes  out  in  a  marvelous  way 
in  this  "incredible"  story  that  is  fortified  by  such 
internal  evidence  as  cannot  be  disputed  and  by  the 
guarantee  of  such  men  as  Bernard  Shaw  and  now 
plenty  of  others. 

The  titles  of  these  books  are  interesting: 

"The  Soul's  Destroyer,"  which  first  appeared  in 
1906,  the  little  unpromising  brown  book. 

"New  Poems,"  in  1907, 

"Nature  Poems,"  in  1908, 

"Farewell  to  Poesy,  1910, 

"Songs  of  Joy,"  1911, 

"Foliage,"  1913,  and 

"The  IBird  of  Paradise,"  in  1914. 

There  are  some  other  interesting  facts  that  come 
out  in  the  story  of  this  poet  tramp.  He  is  a  grand- 
father and  grandmother's  boy.  He  does  not  remem- 
ber his  father.  His  mother  married  again  and  Wil- 
liam, an  imbecile  brother,  a  sister,  a  maid,  dog, 
cat,  parrot,  dove  and  canarybird  went  into  the 
home  of  the  grandmother.  They  lived  on  the  confines 
of  \'\'ales.  His  father  was  born  in  Cornwall.  The 
name  and  the  setting  would  indicate  that  the  family 
was  Welsh.  His  grandfather  was  a  master  of  a  little 
ship.  William  was  born  in  a  public  house,  and  "mulled 
beer"  was  offered  him  with  his  mother's  milk.  He 
never  knew  the  time  when  drink,  first  beer  and  then 
stronger  liquors,  did  not  have  a  charm  for  him. 

Of  course  he  was  an  early  fighter  on  the  school 
grounds.  He  was  captain  of  a  football  team.  He 
received  twelve  strokes  from  a  birch  rod  by  order 
of  the  magistrate  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived  be- 
cause he  and  some  chums  had  pilfered  sweets  from 
a  confectionery  store. 

His  early  life  became  irksome.  Sunday  and  chapel 
were  tyrannical.  He  had  a  companion  by  the  name 
of  "Dave"  who  shared  with  him  his  dreams  and  his 
love  of  poetry.  They  became  enamored  of  Byron. 
Davies  was  indifferent  to  Wordsworth  but  in  later 
years  he  gave  him  attention.  His  grandmother  read 
but  one  novel  in  her  life,  "The  Children  of  the  Abbey," 
and  warned  him  against  suc'h  reading,  but  recom- 
mended IMilton's  "Paradise  Lost"  and  Young's 
"Night's  Thoughts."  "Procrastination  is  the  thief  of 
time,"  was  her  favorite  quotation.  He  was  early 
apprenticed  to  the  picture-frame  business.  He  visited 
])layhouses  on  the  sly  and  read  articles  on  the  de- 
fense of  the  stage.  He  was  enamored  of  his  own  com- 
pany and  disliked  the  available  associates  that  were 
round  him.  He  was  irritated  by  their  slang.  His  first 
composition  he  submitted  to  a  young  woman  when  in 
his  second  \ear's  apprenticeship,    .\fter  the  close  of 
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his  apprenticeship  he  worked  four  months  and  then 
escaped  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  found  work  for 
six  months  in  Bristol.  His  grandmother's  estate  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  yielded  each  of  the 
three  children  about  ten  shillings  a  week.  The  trus- 
tees advanced  him  fifteen  pounds  so  that  he  might 
go  to  America.  He  found  a  companion  on  the  way 
who  told  him  that  they  could  travel  without  money  in 
America  and  initiated  him  immediately  on  his  arrival 
here  into  the  mysteries  of  tramp  life. 

His  impressions  of  America  were  favorable  and 
remained  so  to  the  end.  Particularly  was  he  im- 
pressed with  the  grace,  courtesy  and  beauty  of  Amer- 
ican women.  He  discovered  that  they  were  not  found 
behind  the  bar  dealing  out  intoxicants  as  in  England. 
He  also  found  that  Cockneys  made  good  beggars. 
And  when  the  weather  closed  in  in  America  his  guide 
told  him  that  Michigan  was  the  haven  of  tramps  in 
winter  time  because  there  they  were  admitted  into 
the  jails,  where  the  living  was  good,  the  building  warm 
and  oftentimes  good  fellowship.  So  they  went 
from  one  jail  to  another.  One  judge  asked  them 
"for  how  long?"  and  they  said  thirty  days  was  the 
longest  sentence  they  considered  enjoyable.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  would  travel  to  the  next  county 
and  oftentimes  found  themselves  practicallv  members 
of  the  sheriff's  family  and  allowed  the,  courtesies  that 
could  come  from  a  well  established  sheriflF.  Berry- 
picking  was  a  Michigan  resource.  At  one  time  he 
so  ingratiated  himself  as  a  lad  of  twenty-one  with 
an  honest  German  couple  that  they  seriously  proposed 
to  him  that  he  should  stay  with  them  throughout  their 
lives  and  having  no  children  he  should  inherit  their 
property.  But  the  wanderlust  was  in  his  blood 
and  with  $100  in  his  pocket  he  came  to  Chicago.  He 
found  a  job  working  on  the  drainage  canal,  from  there 
he  went  to  St.  Louis,  down  the  river  and  then  back 
again.  He  camped  awhile  on  the  outskirts  of  Pitts- 
burgh, then  to  Baltimore  again  and  among  the  cattle 
drivers  where  he  met  again  "Washington  Shorty," 
"New  York  Fatty,"  Philadelphia  Slim,"  "Okla- 
homa Sam,"  "Wee  Shorty,"  "The  Kid,"  "Penn- 
sylvania Dutchy,"  "Windy,"  "Australian  Red."  Some 
of  these  had  begged  Baltimore  for  ten  years  and 
knew  every  good  house.  He  was  distressed  by  the 
cruelty  to  the  cattle  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  es- 
cape the  scene.  Green  hands  were  paid  thirty  shill- 
ings and  round  passage  with  two  weeks  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.    Experts  received  two  pounds. 

After  these  five  years  of  American  experience  he 
found  himself  with  $500  accumulated  at  home  from 
his  grandmother's  bequest  and  he  faced  London.  He 
had  ambition  to  start  a  book  store,  not  so  much  to 
sell  the  books  as  to  have  them  to  read. 

But  about  this  time,  when  he  had  almost  gained 
the  mastery  of  himself,  the  Klondyke  excitement 
came.  He  falls  in  with  Three-Fingered  Jack,  loses 
his  foot  in  boarding  a  train  with  the  result  I  have 
intimated.  The  kind  hearted  Canadians,  knowing  his 
pathetic  story  and  crippled  condition,  showered  him 
with  kindnesses,  gave  him  reading  matter,  among 
which,  recognizing  his  tramp  instincts,  were  "Freddie's 
Friend,"  "Little  Bille's  Button"  and  "Sally's  Sacri- 
fice." These  were  courteously  laid  aside  while  he 
revelled  among  the  more  solid  books  within  his  reach. 

Back  in  London  he  found  a  home  in  the  "Ark," 


the  Salvation  Army  shelter,  but  it  did  not  recommend  i 

itself  to  him  either  on  account  of  its  poor  cooking  t 

or  the  spirit  there  displayed.    He  of  course  had  to  I 

deal  with  the  "Charity  Organization"  and  he  early  .  i 

found  that  the  object  of  the  organization  was  not  : 
the  giving  of  charity  but  the  prevention  of  waste  and 

to  minimize  if  possible  the  demand  on  the  purses  of  ; 

the  wealthy.  The  "Farmhouse"  I  have  already  spoken  ■ ' 
of  and  the  story  of  his  final  triumph  is  not  for  me  to 

tell  this  morning.  ' 

Let  me  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself  a  few  mo-  r 
ments.    He  says : 

On  reaching  St.  Louis  I  still  had  something  like  $40,  and  j 

being  tired  of  my  own  thoughts,  which  continually  upbraided  \ 

me  for  wasted  time,  resolved  to  seek  some  congenial  fellow-  i 

ship,  so  that  in  listening  to  other  men's  thoughts  I  might  be  ' 

rendered  deaf  to  my  own.  , 

Later  on  he  says : 

I  certainly  got  some  enjoyment  out  of  life,  but  now  and  i 

then  the  waste  of  time  appalled  me,  for  I  still  had  a  convic-  -\ 

tion  that  I  was  born  to  a  different  life.  t 

After  he  had  had  his  accident  he  says :  ; 

I  was  soon  home  again,  having  been  away  less  than  four  -j 

months ;  but  all  the  wildness  had  been  taken  out  of  me,  ? 

and  my  adventures  after  this  were  not  of  tjiy  own  seeking,  i 
but  the  result  of  circumstances. 

Again  he  says : 

Alas!    I  have  been  unfortunate  all  my  life  in  believing  that  i 

there  were  a  great  number  of  rich  people  who  were  only  too  i 

eager  to  come  forward  and  help  talent  in  distress.  ^ 

What  a  simple  minded  boy !  i 

Ambition  took  possession  of  me,  stronger  than  ever.    It  i 

filled  me  with  vexation  to  think  that  I  was  no  nearer  to  my  J 

object.  .  .  .  The  happiness  and  stir  of  Nature  at  the  spring  ^ 
of  the  year  began  to  fill  me  with  her  own  energy. 

After  weeks  of  disappointinent,  not  having  received  i 

any  returns  from  his  poor  little  stock  of  books,  he  ' 
writes : 

I  swore  a  great  oath  that  these  copies,  good  or  bad,  i 

should  maintain  me  until  the  end  of  the  year.  | 

At  last  he  speaks,  without  giving  the  name,  of  the  t 

"kindness  of  a  playwriter  Irishman,  as  to  whose  men-  x 

tal  qualifications  the  world  is  divided,  but  whose  heart  i 

is  unquestionably  great,"  who  recognized  his  claim  to  I 

respect  as  an  author.  k 

He  continually  felt  his  homelessness  and  would  I 
have  burned  the  stock  of  books  if  he  could  have  done 
it  without  the  humiliation  of  being  detected. 

Side  by  side  with  the  scenes  of  quarreling  I  placed  my  9 
ideal,  which  was  a  small  comfortable  room  with  a  cosy  fire 

at  which  I  sat  surrounded  with  books.  ( 

He  speaks  of  a  companion  up  in  Canada : 

Poor  Bob  1  He  sat  on  his  bed  and  tried  to  throttle  him-  d 

self  night  after  night — this  simple,  impulsive  and  childlike  'b 
man.    I  felt  like  standing  to  his  side,  before  the  outraged 
face  of  his  Maker,  so  great  wa-s  my  pity  for  him. 

Two  bright  spots  are  discovered  in  the  marvelous  { 

life  of  this  super-tramp.   I  have  already  spoken  of  the  i 

turning  point  in  his  career  when  Bernard  Shaw  sent  i 

him  a  note  concerning  his  book  and  asked  him  for  fur-  t 

ther  infonnation.    Of  the  other  bright  spot,  let  him  a 

tell  himself :  , 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  my  apprenticeship  that  I  '< 

met  a  young  woman  living  in  a  small  village  adjoining  this  ^ 

town  of  my  birth,  who  was  very  clever,  a  great  reader  of  ' 

fine  literature;  and  it  was  to  her  hands,  after  I  had  enjoyed  x 

her  conversation  on  several  occasions,  that  I  submitted  a  'i 
small  composition  of  my  own.    Her  encouragement  at  that 

early  time  has  been  the  star  on  which  these  ej'es  have  seldom  { 

closed,  by  which  I  have  successfully  navigated  the  deeps  of  ■•! 
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misery,  pushing  aside  Drink,  my  first  officer,  who  many  a 
day  and  many  a  night  endeavored  to  founder  me.  She  was 
the  first  to  recognize  in  my  spirit  something  she  had  seen  and 
recognized  in  her  books,  but  had  never  before  met  in  a 
living  person.  I  had  known  her  only  six  months  when  she 
died,  but  her  words  of  encouragement  have  been  ringing  in 
my  ears  ever  since  they  were  uttered. 

This  sympathetic  school  girl  at  the  one  end  of  the 
marvelous  tale  and  a  responsive  Irishman,  a  writer 
of  plays,  at  the  other,  have  lifted  the  life  so  that  I 
am  here  today  to  preach  a  sermon  on  it. 

In  a  book  on  "Studies  of  Contemporary  Poets," 
Mary  C.  Sturgeon,  writing  of  Davies  in  the  light  of 
this  astounding  biography,  recalls  her  feeling  of 

.  .  .  rage  against  the  stupidity  of  life  which  brings  genius 
to  birth  so  carelessly,  endowing  it  with  appetites  too  strong 
for  the  will  to  tame  and  senses  too  acute  for  the  mind  to 
leash  until  the  soul  had  been  buffeted  and  the  body  maimed. 

She  says  his  "verse  sings  because  it  must  for  sheer 
love  of  itself."  "Mr.  Davies  is  quite  the  joUiest  of 
modern  poets." 

His  first  book,  "The  Soul's  Destroyer,"  is  sHm, 
sombre,  almost  insignificant  in  its  paper  wrappers. 
But  its  looks  belie  it.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  less  than 
a  flame  of  courage,  a  shining  triumph  of  the  spirit 
of  humanity." 

In  another  connection  Mrs.  Sturgeon  writes : 

W.  H.  Davies,  for  whom  genius,  temperament  and  cir- 
cumstance have  effected  a  happy  isolation  from  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  existence.  Owing  allegiance  chiefly  to 
nature,  he  is  free  as  the  air  in  body  and  soul.  Unspoilt  by 
books,  and  saving  his  spirit  humane  and  merry  and  sweet 
from  the  petty  constraints  of  civilization,  he  carols  as  lightly 
as  a  robin  or  a  thrush. 

His  simple  songs  have  escaped  the  intensities,  ex- 
travagances and  defiances  of  the  modern  free  verse 
people.  There  are  no  "problems"  here.  The  poems 
are  simple  as  those  of  the  older  English  poets  with 
whom  he  has  been  compared. 

We  find  in  his  work  first  the  joys  of  nature.  In 
one  of  his  poems  he  apologizes  to  the  cows  for  staring 
at  them  so  long,  because  in  another  connection  he 
says,  "For  a  rainbow  and  a  nightingale's  song  may 
never  come  together  again." 

^  Out  of  the  most  dire  circumstances  he  is  a  joyous 
singer.  He  glories  in  the  robin  who  sings  in  the  face 
of  winter's  cruel  weather. 

How  he  sings  for  joy  this  morn ! 

How  his  breast  doth  pant  and  glow! 
Look  you  how  he  stands  and  sings, 

Half-way  up  his  legs  in  snow ! 

If  these  crumbs  of  bread  were  pearls, 

And  I  had  no  bread  at  home, 
He  should  have  them  for  that  song; 

Pretty  Robin  Redbreast,  come. 

In  another  song  he  finds  his  singer  defying  "bare 
branches  and  flying  leaves." 

No  other  sound  is  heard, 

Save  from  those  boughs  so  bare — ■ 
Hark!  who  sings  that  one  song? 

'Tis  Robin  sings  so  rare. 
How  sweet  I  Like  those  sad  tunes 

In  homes  where  grief's  not  known ; 
Or  that  a  blind  girl  sings 

When  she  is  left  alone. 

But  he  is  also  the  poet  of  the  lonely  heart.  He 
apologizes  for  his  escape  to  the  country  this  way : 
This  life  is  sweetest;  in  this  wood 
I  hear  no  children  cry  for  food ; 
I  see  no  woman  white  with  care, 
No  man  with  muscles  wasting  here. 


No  doubt  it  is  a  selfish  thing 

To  fly  from  human  suffering; 

No  doubt  he  is  a  selfish  man 

Who  shuns  poor  creatures  sad  and  wan. 

But  'tis  a  wretched  life  to  face 
Hunger  is  almost  every  place; 
Cursed  with  a  hand  that's  empty,  when 
The  heart  is  full  to  help  all  men. 

Can  I  admire  that  statue  great 
When  living  men  starve  at  its  feet ! 
Can  I  admire  the  park's  green  tree, 
A  home  for  homeless  misery! 

When  I  can  see  few  men  in  need, 
I  then  have  power  to  help  by  deed, 
Nor  lose  my  cheerfulness  in  pity — 
Which  I  must  do  in  every  city. 

For  when  I  am  in  those  great  places, 
I  see  ten  thousand  suffering  faces; 
Before  me  stares  a  wolfish  eye, 
Behind  me  creeps  a  groan  or  sigh. 

In  a  poem  entitled  "Strong  Moments"  he  says: 

The  strongest  moment  of  my  life 

Is  when  I  think  about  the  poor ; 
When,  like  a  spring  that  rain  has  fed, 

My  pity  rises  more  and  more. 

The  flower  that  loves  the  warmth  and  light. 
Has  all  its  mornings  bathed  in  dew; 

My  heart  has  moments  wet  with  tears, 
My  weakness  is  they  are  so  few. 

Here  is  the  saddest  curse  of  liquor : 

The  little  ones  are  put  to  bed. 

And  both  are  laughing  lying  down; 

Their  father,  and  their  mother,  too. 
Are  gone  on  Christmas  eve  to  town. 

The  father  and  mother  return  intoxicated  and  this  is 
the  doleful  story : 

No  horse,  no  doll  beside  their  bed, 

No  sadder  little  ones  could  be ; 
"We  did  some  wrong,"  said  little  V/ill — 

"We  must  have  sinned,"  sobbed  Emily. 

Again  in  another  poem  he  says : 

I  do  not  know  his  grace  the  Duke 
Outside  whose  gilted  gate  there  died 

Of  want  a  feeble,  poor  old  man. 
With  but  his'  shadow  at  his  side. 


But  well  I  know  the  homeless  waif, 

Fed  by  the  poorest  of  the  poor; 
Since  I  have  seen  that  child  alone. 

Crying  against  a  bolted  door. 

No  wonder  that  from  such  an  one  would  come  this 
interpretation  of  "A  Plain  Life" : 

No  idle  gold — since  this  fine  sun,  my  friend, 
Is  no  mean  miser,  but  doth  freely  spend. 

No  precious  stones — since,  these  green  mornings  show. 
Without  a  charge,  their  pearls  where'er  I  go. 

No  lifeless  books — since  birds  with  their  sweet  tongues 
Will  read  aloud  to  me  their  happier  songs. 

No  painted  scenes — since  clouds  can  change  their  skies 
A  hundred  times  a  day  to  please  my  eyes. 

No  headstrong  wine — since,  while  I  drink,  the  spring 
Into  my  eager  ears  will  softly  sing. 

No  surplus  clothes — since  every  simple  beast 
Can  teach  me  to  be  happy  with  the  least. 

Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  has  reached  at  times 
the  profundities  where  speech  and  song  give  way  to 
silence.    In  his  adoration  of  "The  Moon"  he  says : 

Though  there  are  birds  that  sing  this  night 
With  thy  white  beams  across  their  throats. 
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Let  my  deep  silence  speak  for  me 

More  than  for  them  their  sweetest  notes : 
Who  worship  thee  till  music  fails, 
Is  greater  than  thy  nightingales. 

There  is  little  in  this  American  collection  to  sug- 
gest the  wanderings  of  its  author  and  the  spiritual 
entanglements  of  his  tramp  life.  But  here  is  a  reve- 
lation of  the  agonies  that  are  not  physical,  the  pangs 
deeper  than  hunger : 

When  I  was  once  in  Baltimore, 

A  man  came  up  to  me  and  cried, 
"Come,  I  have  eighteen  hundred  sheep, 

And  we  will  sail  on  Tuesday's  tide. 

"If  you  will  sail  with  me,  young  man, 

I'll  pay  you  fifty  shillings  down; 
These  eighteen  hundred  sheep  I  take 

From  Baltimore  to  Glasgow  town." 

He  paid  me  fifty  shillings  down, 

I  sailed  with  eighteen  hundred  sheep ; 

We  soon  had  cleared  the  harbor's  mouth. 
We  soon  were  in  the  salt  sea  deep. 

The  first  night  we  were  out  at  sea 
Those  sheep  were  quiet  in  their  mind ; 

The  second  night  they  cried  with  fear — 
They  smelt  no  pastures  in  the  wind. 

< 

They  sniffed,  poor  things,  for  their  green  fields. 
They  cried  so  loud  I  could  not  sleep : 

For  fifty  thousand  shillings  down 
I  would  not  sail  again  with  sheep. 

I  have  introduced  you  to  a  story  not  so  strange  as 
it  would  seem,  a  story  not  often  found  in  books  but 
I  fear  too  often  found  in  life.  It  is  a  story  that 
lands  a  Super-Tramp  at  our  very  doors.  And  what 
Davies  tells  with  simple  frankness  has  been  told  to 
some  of  us,  perhaps  to  most  of  us,  by  the  Rev.  Irwin 
St.  John  Tucker,  President  of  our  Hobo  College,  who 
through  the  winter  works  with  and  for  the  men  of? 
the  road  here  in  Chicago,  men  who  seek  the  quiet 
alcoves  of  our  best  libraries,  often  working  out  lines 
of  study  which  are  strange  to  most  of  us. 

This  is  something  more  than  the  story  of  one  man, 
we  find  its  parallel  all  round  us. 

Do  you  remember  that  Francis  Thompson  traveled 
the  streets  of  London,  peddling  pencils;  that  John 
Masefield  was  driven  to  tend  bar  in  New  York  City 
during  his  early  career,  and  that  'John  Davidson  at 
fifty-one  years  of  age  escaped  starvation  through  sui- 
cide? It  is  said  that  Gibson,  whom  we  have  learned 
to  love,  had  his  shepherd  experience. 

These  men  are  not  peculiar  for  they  have  classic 
parallels.  Thomas  Chesterton  at  eighteen,  a  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  years  before  Davidson,  found  no  way 
out  of  hunger  and  loneliness  except  the  way  out  of 
life.  Charles  Lamb  realized  with  sadness  the  condi- 
tion he  had  been  in  when  he  went  to  bed  by  finding 
in  the  morning  his  clothes  all  neatly  folded  and  put 
away.  The  demoralizations  of  drink  were  nothing 
unusual  as  witnessed  in  the  life  of  Bobby  Burns, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  numberless  others  who  were 
brands  literally  snatched  from  the  burning.  They 
were  saved  only  by  the  irresistible  power  of  an  un- 
conquerable genius. 

But  there  is  something  more  profound  than  a  tem- 
perance lesson  though  that  is  surely  here.  Were  the 
temptations  into  which  these  poets  fell  kept  from  them, 
and  from  less  worthy  children,  the  curse  of  drink 
would  cease  to  thwart  the  creative  possibilities  of 
the  expanding  souls  of  men.   There  is  something  more 
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here  than  this  personal  entanglement  with  an  appe- 
tite uncontrollable,  and  that  something  more  is  in  the 
triumph  of  it  all.  There  is  an  urge  in  human  nature 
as  profound  and  cosmic  as  that  which  in  the  lower 
realms  of  nature  drives  the  salmon  up  stream,  over 
dams,  out  of  the  sea  into  the  fresh  water  that  the 
cycle  of  life  may  be  perpetuated,  the  same  impulse 
that  leads  eels  to  find  nesting  places  not  yet  discov- 
ered by  science.  There  is  something  in  human  nature 
implanted  by  the  power  that  formed  the  stars,  like 
unto  that  blind  instinct  of  the  Norwegian  lemming, 
the  little  squirrel  like  creatures  who  periodically  yield 
to  an  impulse  to  migrate,  travel  westward,  across  riv- 
ers and  mountains  until  at  last  they  find  the  sea  that 
stops  them  not  and  there  they  lose  themselves. 

I  take  this  life  into  this  desk  this  morning  not  pri- 
marily to  interest  you  in  one  of  the  new  poets  of 
the  times,  nor  to  force  upon  your  attention  one  more 
lesson  is  temperance,  one  more  warning  against  the 
seductions  of  the  cup,  but  because  in  this  blind  grop- 
ing of  a  child  of  God  we  are  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing that  proves 

That  very  near  about  us  lies 
The  realm  of  spiritual  mysteries. 
The  sphere  of  the  supernal  powers 
Impinges  on  this  world  of  ours. 
The  low  and  dark  horizon  lifts. 
To  light  the  scenic  terror  shifts ; 
The  breath  of  a  diviner  air 
Blows  down  the  answer  of  a  prayer. 

In  1868  Elizabeth  C.  Clephane,  in  Melrose,  Scot- 
land, wrote  a  little  poem  about  a  wandering  sheep. 
For  six  years  it  slumbered  in  the  corner  of  a  current 
newspaper.  In  1874,  under  special  impulse,  Sankey, 
companion  of  Moody  and  interpreter  of  Moody's  mes- 
sage, laid  the  newspaper  slip  on  his  piano  and  impro- 
vised a  song  which  has  been  doing  revival  work  from 
that  time  to  this.  It  pleads  for  those  who  are  "out 
on  the  hills  .  .  .  away  on  the  mountains  wild  and 
bare,"  traveling  the  way  that  is  "rough  and  steep," 
promising  a  shepherd  who  will  go  to  the  desert  to 
find  the  missing  sheep.  The  hymn  breaks  out  at  last 
in  the  triumphant  cry,  "Rejoice,  for  the  Lord  brings 
back  his  own."  Narrowly  interpreted  the  "Shepherd" 
that  goes  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep  is  the  tender 
heart  of  the  Nazarene,  and  is  fitting  teaching  in  that 
sense.  But  I  prefer  this  morning  to  believe  that  the 
universe  will  not  permit  a  wandering  lamb  to  be  lost. 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  there  is  hope  for  the  hope- 
less and  a  destiny  before  the  human  soul  that  cannot 
be  circumscribed  or  prevented  by  untoward  circum- 
stances or  by  waywardness  of  will. 

So  today  let  us  find  a  lesson  in  this  strangely  inspir- 
ing story  of  a  heart  that  passed  through  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  vagrant  life  without  having  the  inner  soul 
stained,  or  weakened  or  crippled. 

Shaw  calls  attention  to  the  startling  fact  that  unlike 
the  poetry  of  Kipling,  this  man  who  has  experienced 
this  life  and  tried  to  interpret  it  in  these  pages,  has 
put  into  his  interpretation  no  wayward  speech,  no  vul- 
gar slang,  no  violation  of  the  king's  English,  no  indig- 
nities to  good  taste,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  always 
inoculated  with  the  faith  that  saves  the  soul  from 
degeneracy.  This  little  book  commends  itself  to  the 
fireside,  steeped  as  it  is  in  human  sympathy,  touched 
ever  with  beauty,  enkindled  always  with  high  dreams 
and  above  all  with  loving  sympathy  with  nature. 
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The  shepherd  that  seeks  the  wandering  sheep  today, 
that  searches  through  the  arms  of  the  Nazarene  and 
speaks  in  the  words  of  the  prophets,  is  he  who  shep- 
herds the  stars,  is  he  who  guides  the  planets.  Death- 
lessness  is  the  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  Purity  is 
its  home.  Salvation  is  forced  upon  the  human,  and 
though  in  terms  of  time  and  earth  the  method  is 
unknown,  because  the  soul  has  been  tuned  to  spring 
time  and  summer  harvest  and  winter,  it  survives  all 
shocks.  The  power  that  established  the  order  of  the 
seasons  has  in  charge  the  soul  that  loves  it. 


Father,  make  us  glad  that  we  are  here.  Give  to  us  the 
joy  of  life  that  we  may  spread  the  gospel  of  courage  and 
witness  to  the  abounding  triumphs  of  love.  Amen. 


Pacifism  in  England 


One  of  our  leading  Baptist  ministers,  Rev.  Thomas 
Phillips  of  Bloomsburg,  has  had  the  courage  to  say 
publicly,  what  many  Christians  have  said  privately, 
that  the  church  should  do  something  to  reunite  the 
fibers  of  a  torn  and  broken  world.  The  Niagara  of 
bloodshed  on  the  battlefields  appals  all  peace  lovers- 
even  the  peace  lovers  who  feel  that  we  have  really 
been  fighting  for  three  years  to  ensure  peace  and  who 
have  no  shadow  of  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  right- 
eousness of  the  allied  cause  and  the  absolute  and  im- 
perative necessity  for  freeing  the  world  from  Prus- 
sian militarism. 

These  good  peace-loving  people  are  baffled.  Every 
door  to  peace  seems  slammed  and  there  are  many 
Christians  in  England  who  have  qualms  of  misgiving 
when  they  see  that  the  only  people  who  are  groping, 
however  blindly,  towards  peace  are  the  Socialistic  In- 
ternationals. Some  Christian  people  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  the  Church  of  Christ  was  wisely 
guided  when,  at  the  outset  of  war,  it  took,  as  aid  all  the 
belligerent  countries,  the  purely  national  and  patriotic 
line.  They  argue  thus :  As  citizens  of  a  state  entering 
on  what  they  firmly  believed  to  be  a  righteous  and 
unavoidable  war,  they  had  no  option  but  to  throw  their 
all  into  the  awful  conflict  and  withhold  no  sacrifice 
to  bear  down  the  menace  of  Germany's  aggressive 
militarism.  But  they  wonder  now  whether  in  their 
second  capacity  as  citizens  of  an  unrealized  ideal  King- 
dom of  God,  they  ought  not  to  have  sustained  a  syn- 
chronous witness  to  peace  among  men. 

Such  an  attitude  would  have  involved  an  apparently 
inconsistent  dualism;  but  it  might  have  saved  the 
Church  of  Christ  from  its  present  impotence,  which 
leads  cynics  to  say  that  during  the  war  there  is  a  mora- 
torium on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  have  heard 
this  line  of  argument  from  men  who  have  suffered, 
without  repining,  awful  losses  through  the  war.  I 
heard  it  from  a  Christian  minister  who  had  lost  two 
sons  in  the  war,  and  who  feels  that  they  fell  in  a 
righteous  and  holy  cause.  But  the  collapse  of  the 
Church's  witness  to  peace  distressed  him  and  he 
feared  the  equivocal  position  into  which  the  Church 
will  be  thrust  after  the  war  when  it  has  to  reassert 
its  loyalty  to  the  Christian  principles  of  brotherhood 
and  peace. 

London  Correspondent  in  The  Congregationdist 
for  September  20. 
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THE  STUDY  TABLE 
Notes 

The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Federated 
Churches,  which  was  held  in  Washington  last  May, 
has  been  published  in  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  under  the  editorship  of  Charles  S.  Mc- 
Farland,  general  secretary.  The  meeting,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  called  for  council  regarding  the 
work  of  the  churches  in  war  time.  It  is  a  clarion  call 
to  meet  the  call  to  service  arising  from  the  confusion 
into  which  the  thought  of  the  world  is  thrown,  and 
the  assembling  of  large  numbers  of  young  men  in 
camps  without  the  normal  social  restraints  of  home 
hfe.  The  volume  contains  the  report  of  addresses  by 
such  men  as  President  King,  John  R.  Mott,  Raymond 
Robins,  and  Robert  E.  Speer. 

Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams  of  Michigan,  who  has 
endeared  himself  to  all  lovers  of  progress  toward 
democracy  by  his  heroic  challenging  with  voice  and 
pen  of  the  old  order,  is  the  author  of  another  book. 
The  volume  consists  of  a  number  of  addresses  ar- 
ranged under  the  general  heading:  "The  Christian 
Ministry  and  Social  Problems."  The  Bishop  is  un- 
afraid. He  boldly  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  the  old 
individualism,  and  points  to  the  consequent  injustice 
and  trouble.  He  assumes  all  the  while  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  church  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  new  social  conscience  of  the  day  and  ask  men  to 
come  up  to  its  demands.  He  writes  with  what  the 
reporters  call  "punch."  For  instance :  "The  faith  of 
the  business  ideal  that  is  passing  is  that  the  iron  law 
of  business  alone  is  practicable.  The  golden  rule  will 
not  work.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  practically  ap- 
plied would  wreck  society  and  consequently  the  de- 
mand is  "to  keep  it  for  sermons  and  offertory  an- 
thems on  Sunday.  But  don't  let  it  leak  over  into 
Monday."  But  he  admits  that  this  point  of  view  is 
passing  and  that  we  are  coming  rapidly  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  demands  of  conscience.  In  this  it  is 
the  business  of  the  church  to  lead. 

There  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  the  book  and 
its  author  modestly  says  that  he  does  not  claim  this 
for  it;  but  sends  it  forth  in  the  hope  that  continual 
strokes  may  arouse  all  the  more  quickly  the  church 
and  especially  the  Christian  ministry  to  the  task  of 
leadership  in  social  progress.  The  word  is  needed. 
For  many  are  the  churches  which  still  long  for  the 
good  old  gospel  apart  from  its  social  application,  and 
sometimes  it  would  seem  that  a  few  preachers  remain 
who  are  conscious  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
churches,  or  else  they  themselves  are  unaware  of  the 
demands  of  the  new  social  conscience.  All  such 
should  read  carefully  this  delightfully  written  volume, 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  h.  f.  b. 
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the  year  724,295.57 

Interest   and   dividends  39,698.21 


Total  Income 


1763,993.78 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses  paid  during:  year 
Expenses  of  adjustment  and 

sott'ement   of  losses 
Commissions  or  brlkerage 
Salaries,  fees  and  all  other 

charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agrents  and  employees 
Advertising,     printing  and 

stationery,  postage,  tec. 
Legal  expenses 

corps,  fees  etc. 
lire  department  and  salvage 
State,  insurance  departments, 

taxes   and  fees 
Other  licenses,  fees  and  taxes 
All  othr  disbursements 


396,738.30 


21 


34.58 
27.61 


500.00 


34.93 
46.48 
70.49 


39.86 
96.80 
35.67 


Total  Disbursements  $  641,645.00 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  and 

stocks  1,025,461.89 
Cash  In  office  and  bank  59,659.96 
Other  ledger  assets  5,479.09 


Total  Ledger  Assets  ?1, 129, 113. 20 

NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  accrued  16,359.1  5 

Market  value  of  real  estate, 
bosds  and  stocks  over  book 


value 

Total  Admitted  Assets 


36,993.11 
$1,182,465.46 


LIABILITIES, 
losses  in  process    of  ad- 
justment or  In  suspense  84,155.05 
Total  unearned  premiums  546,263.59 
Salaries,  renst,  bills,  taxes,  etc.  10,000.00 
Commissions  and  brokerage  5,000.00 

Total   LlabllitieB  ~ 
Surplus  as  regards 
holders 


policy 


645,418.64 

537,046.82 

Total  $1,182,465.46 
BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total  risks    taken  during 

the  year  $5,440,823.00 
Total    premiums  received 

during  the  year  4  6,554.60 

Total  losses  incurred  year  15,872.27 
R.  H.  FOLSOM,  United  States  Manager. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  14th  day  of  February,  1917. 

HELEN  NESTLER,  Notary  Public. 

(SEAI.I 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 
Annual  statement  of  the  Moscow  Fire 
Insiirance  Co.  of  Moscow,  Russia,  on  the 
3 1st  day  of  Dec.  1916,  made  to  the  In- 
SHrance  Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock 

up  in  cash  $200,000.00 
INCOME 
Premiums  received  during 

the  year  $1,998,405.75 
Interest,  rents,  and  dividends  80,653.54 


Total  income 


$2,079,059.29 


Thursday,  October  25 


1 14,325 
607,323 


500 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  year  $1,130,627 

Remitted  to  Home  Office 

Commissions  or  brokerage 

Salaries,  fese  and  all  other 
charges  of  officers,  clerks, 
agents  and  employees 

Adt  erilslng,  printing  and 
stationery,  postage,  etc. 

Underwriters'  boards,  fire 
department  and  salvage 
corps,  fees,  etc. 

StatQj  insurance  depart- 
ments, taxes  and  fees. 

Other  licenses,  fees  taxes 


143 


6,717,84 


28,022. 
2,107. 


Total   disbursments  $1,889,767.44 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  $2,141,014 

202,876 


Cash  in  office  and  bank 


63 
25 

56,656.32 


Agents'  balances 


Total  Ledges  Assets  $2,400,547.20 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  18,416,64 


Gross  Assets  $2,418,963 
DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 
Book     value,    bonds  over 
market  value  $31,254 


Total  Admitted  Assets  $2,387,709 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses  in  procss  of  adjust- 
ments or  in  suspense  $312,118.00 
Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $312,118 
Total  unearned  premiums  1,384,641 
Salaries,  renst,  bills,  taxes  40,486 
Commissions  and  brokerage  3,177 


Total  Liabilities  $1,740,423.05 
Surplus  as  regards  policy 

holders  647,286.16 


$2,387,709.21 
IN  ILLINOIS, 
during 

$10,280,572.00 
received 

104,356.27 
51,520.65 


Total  — 

BUSINESS 
Total  risks  taken 

the  year 
Total  premiums 

during  the  year 
Total  losses  pnld 
Total  losses  incurred  during 

the  year  5  2.818.65 

PAUL    E.  RASON, 
United    States  Manager. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
3 1st  day  of  Jan.  1917. 

CHAS.    MORROW.   Notary  Public 

'  REAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

Annual  statement  of  the  Union  &  Phe- 
nix  Espanol  Insurance  Co.  of  Madrid. 
Spain;  U.  S.  Office,  New  York  City,  In 
the  State  of  New  York  on  the  31st  day 
of  December,  1916,  made  to  the  Insur. 
ance  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid 

up  in  cash 

INCOME. 
Premiums  received  during 

the  year  1,229,119.07 
Interest,  rents,  and  dividends  57,659.62 

Total  income  $1 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses  paid  during  the  year 
xpenses  of  adjustment  and 

settlement  of  losses 
Commissions  or  brokerage 
Salaries,  fees  and  all  other 

charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agents  and  employees 
Avertlslng,  printing  and  sta- 
tionery, postage  etc. 
Legal    expenses,  furniture, 

fixtures  and  maps 
Underwriters'  boards,  fire 

department   and  salvage 

corps,  fees,  etc.  965.79 
State,  insurance  department 

taxes  and  fees  12,160.84 
Other  licenses,     fees  and 

taxes  3,150.25 
All  other  disbursements  38,799.5S 


$200,000.00 


■I 

286.778.69  V 

651.861.98  I. 

1  1,595.30 
385,807.14 

600.00  I 

88.18 
346.48 


Total   disbursements  $1,105,375.60 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  and 

stocks  1,371,676.46 
Cash  In  office  and  bank  198,100.48 
Agents'  balances  37,977  14 


Total  Ledger  Assets 


$1,607,754.08 


Thursday,  October  25 


UNITY 
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NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  19,294.95 
Market  value  of  real  estate, 

bonds  tind    stocks  over 

book  value  4,223.54 


Total  Admitted  Assets  $1,631,272.5* 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses  in  process  of  ad- 
justment or  In  suspense  205,360.81 
Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  921,707.31 
Salaries,  rents,  bills,  taxes,  etc.  16,000.00 
Commissions  and  brokreage  5,000.00 


Total  Liabilities  $1,148,068.12 
Surplus  as  regards  policy 

holders  483,204.45 


Total  $1,631,272.57 
BUSINESS   m  ILLINOIS. 
Total  risks     taken  during 

the  year  $10,910,140.00 
Total     premiums  received 

the  year  102,554.12 
Total  losses  paid  59,514.34 
Total  lossse  mcurred  dur- 
ing the  year  57,806.46 
R.   H.  FOLSOM, 
Of  foster  and  Folsom,  U.  S.  Manager. 
Subsci-ibed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  14th  day  of  February,  1917. 

HELEN  NESTLER,  Notary  Public. 

.SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 
Annual  statemnet  of  the  Warsaw  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  of  Warsaw,  Russia,  on  the 
3 1st  day  of  Dec.  1916,  made  to  the  In- 
surance Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of     capital  stock 
paid  up  in  cash 

INCOME. 
Premiums  recelvde  during 

the  year 
Interest,  rents,  and  dividends 


$200,000.00 


446,682.98 
31,449.82 


Total  Income 


$478,132.80 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year 

Expenses  of  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  losses 

Commissions  or  brokerake 

Salaries,  fes  and  all  other 
charges  of  officers,  clerks, 
agents  and  employees 

Advrtlslng,  printing  and  sta- 
tionery, postage,  etc. 

Legal  expenses,  furniture, 
fixtures  and  maps 

Underwriters'  boards,  fire 
department  and  salvage 
corps,  fees,  etc. 

State,  insurance  depart- 
ments, taxes  and  fees 

Other  licenses,  fees  and  taxes 

Loss  on  sale  or  maturity  of 
ledger  assets 

.^11  other  disbursements 


230,102.17 


4,172.51 
127,494.70 


510.00 


26.28 
1,073.99 


342.16 

1,269.46 
808.94 

954.81 
20.566.19 


Total   Dlsbursemnets  $387,321.21 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of    bonds  and 

stocks  $645 
Gash  in  office  and  bank  88 
igents'  balances  43 


590.84 
190.73 
029.07 


Total  Ledger  Assets  $776,810.64 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued 
Market  value  of  real  esta- 
te, bonds  and  stocks  over 

book  value 


20 


892.47 
979.16 


Total  Adnrittde  Assets 

LIABILITIES. 

l.osses  in  process 
)f  adjustment  or 
in  suspense  72,137.31 


$805,682,27 


..  Total  72,137.31 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  72,137.31 

Total   unearned   premiums  303,286.47 

salaries,  rents,  bills,  atxes  etc.  8,000.00 

Lommlssions  and  brokerage  5,000.00 


$388,423.78 


Total  Liabilities 

Surplus  as  regard  policy 

^oWers  417,258.49 

Total  $805,682.27 


BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total  risks     taken  during 

the  year  1,037,536.00 
Total    premiums  received 

during  the  year  13,225.87 
Total  losses  paid  7,771.93 
Tolal   losses   Incurred  dur- 
ing the  year  10,000.82 
FOSTER  &  FOLSOM,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Managers. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
1 4th  day  of  February,  1917. 

HELEN  NESTLER,  Notary  Public. 

i  SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

Annual  statement  or  ine  American  Su- 
rety Co.  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  31st  day  of  Dec.  1916, 
made  to  the  Insurance  Superintendent  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL 
Amount  of     capital  stock 

paid  up  in  cash  $5,000,000.00 
INCOME. 
Premiums   received  during 

the  year  3,835,690.85 
Int.  rents  and  dividends  512,099.23 
From  other  sources  7,709.00 
Profit  x>n  sale  or  maturity 

of  ledger  assets  27,767.30 
increase   in  book  value  of 

ledger  assets  275,162.80 

Total  income  $4,658,429.18 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses  paid  during  year  $628,794.84 
Investigation     and  adjust- 
ment of  claims  97,512.12 
Borrowed  money,  checks  in 

process  of  co'lectlon  2,013.46 

Commission  or  brokerage  622,953.39 
Salaries,  fees  and  all  other 

charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agents   and   employees  1,287,293.07 

Rents  58,330.84 
Rpeairs,  expenses  and  taxes 

on  real  estate  267,308.62 
All  other  taxes,  licenses  and 

insurance  depart,  fees  96,828.59 
Legal  expenses,  advertising, 

printing  and  stationery  62,674,96 
Postage,  telegraph,  telepho- 
ne, express,  furniture  and 

fixtures  47,312.19 
Stockholders  for  interest  or 

dividends  300,000.00 

All  other  disbursements,  31,635.31 
Agents'  balances  charged  off  39,042.71 
Loss  on  sale    or  maturity 

of  ledges  assets  79,438.44 
Decreas     In     book  value 

of  ledger  assets  154,041.25 


Total  Disbursements  $3,775,179.70 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  real  estate  $3,166,047.91 
Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate  75,821.89 
l  oans  on  collateral  security  205,116.28 
Book  value  of  bonds  &  stocks  4,333,421.33 
Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  1,149,819.87 
Premiums     in     course  of 

collection  775,515.95 
Othej   ledger   assets  4  78,168.74 


Total  ledger  assets  $10,183,911.97 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS, 
interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  40,506.25 
Market  value  of  real  estate, 

bonds  and    stocks  over 

book  value  248,952.09 


Gross  assets 
DEDUCT  ASSETS 
Gross  premiums 
in     course  of 
collection 
Book   value  of 
real  estate,  bonds 
and  stocks  over 
market  value 
Other  unadmit- 
ted assets 
Special  deposits 
ever  liabilities 


NOT 


$10,473,370.31 
ADMITTED. 


291,019.12 

116,331.33 
7,400.56 
201,092.12 


615,873,13 

Total   admitted   assets  $9,857,497.18 
LIABILT  TIES. 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $789,826.36 

stimated  expensse  of  Inve- 

stigation  and  adjustment  of 

unpaid  claims  25,000.00 

Total  unearned  premiums  2,267.458.08 

Commission   and   brokerae  77,618.39 

Salaries,  rnets,  bills,  etc.  67,075.60 

State,  county  and  municipal 

taxes  67,080.01 

Return  and  re-insurance  pre- 
miums 5,794.90 


Other   liabilities  275,243.65 

Total   (liabilities  exclud- 
ing   capital  $3,575,822.99 

BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total     premiums  received 

during  the  year  $274,932.32 
Total  losses  paid  during  year  24,669.91 
F.   W.   LAFRENTZ,  Pres. 
CHAS.  W.  30ETCH1US,  Sec. 
Sutscrib  ed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  29th  day  of  Jan.,  1917. 

W.  E.  LLOYD,  Notary  Public. 

SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Commonwealth 
Casualty  Company  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1916,  made  to  the  Insurance  Su- 
perintendent of  the  State  of  Illinois,  pursuant 
to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up 

in  cash   $162,215.00 

INCOME. 
Premiums     received     during  the 

„y?ar  $188,298.79 

Policy    fees    required    or  repre- 
sented by  application   14,013.00 

Interest,  rents  and  dividends   7,567.79 

From  other  sources   3,611.12 

Total  income   $213,490.70 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year  $  57,727.13 

Investigation    and    adjustment  of 

claims    931 

Policy  fees  retained  by  agents!!!  13,998!50 

Commission  or  brokerage    50,467  08 

Salaries,  fees  and  all  other  charges 

of   officers,   clerks,   agents  and 

employes    27,217.50 

^I,•  •  •            •.:   3,058.17 

All  other  taxes,  licenses  and  in- 
surance department  fees    5  239  78 

Legal  expenses,  advertising,  print-  ' 

ing  and  stationery   3,699.66 

Postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  ex- 
press, furniture  and  fixtures...  2,495.59 

ijtockholders  for  interest  or  divi- 
dends   (inclusive    50    M  stock 

dividend)    61,000.00 

All  other  disbursements   31,983.81 

Total  disbursements   $257,818.37 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks.  .$179,590.62 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank   21  029  84 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection.  3!934  87 
Other  ledger  assets   7  475.88 

Total  ledger  assets  $212,031.21 

NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  $  1,495.00 

Gross  assets   $213,626.21 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADmTTED. 

Agents'  balances  $  524  74 

Furniture,  fixtures,  sup- 
plies, printed  matter  and 
stationery    4,000.00 

Book  value  of  real  estate, 
bonds  and  stocks  over 
market   value    6,990.62 

Other  unadmitted  assets.  233.33 

T„f  1    J        J   ■  11.748.69 

Total  admitted  assets  $201,777.52 

LIABIUTIES. 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $  1,900  22 

txpense  of  investigration  and  ad- 
justment of  unpaid  claims   160.00 

total  unearned  premiums   16  062  82 

Commission  and  brokerage   786  97 

Salaries,  rents,  bills,  etc   1543  37 

State,  county  and  municipal  taxes  3!600!00 

Other  liabilities    1  946  27 

Total   liabilities   excluding  cap- 

't^'   $26,888.65 

BUSINESS  IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total    premiums    received  during 

the  year   j    1284  65 

Total  losses  paid  during  the  year        '244  64 
L  N.  STEVENS,  President' 
E.  S.  COOK,  Secretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  tenth 
day  of  October,  1917. 

[SEAL]  JOSHUA  R.  MORGAN, 

.              Notary  Public 
My  commission  expires  Jan.  22,  1921. 
Commissioner  for  Illinois  in   ' 
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It  devoted  to  a  breezy  and  unconventional  discussion  of  the  larger 
issues  of  politics,  sociology,  economics,  art,  letters,  music,  finance. 

Itst  point  of  view  is  tolerantly  human  rather  than  academic.  Liberalism, 
as  distinct  from  precipitate  radicalism,  is  its  policy.  It  strives  for  the  best 
quality  in  its  literary  features,  stories,  essays,  poetry,  reviews,  etc.  Its 
financial  articles  are  as  well  thought  as  written,  for  the  public,  not  for  the 
broker.  It  is  not  a  society  paper  and  it  has  no  religious  affiliations  or  in- 
clinations. 

It  is  a  paper  that  arouses  interest  and  provokes  discussion.  Each  issue 
has  an  interest  tliat  persists  beyond  the  concerns  of  tlie  immediate  liour. 
It  Is  readable  any  time — anywhere. 
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©fftriai  ©rgan  nf  JItp  OlnngrfHs  of  ffipltgion 


THE  GATES  OF  SLEEP 


All  day  those  portals  shine  afar. 

They  glisten  in  the  sun; 
An  angel  sets  the  door  ajar 

When  the  long  day  is  done. 

Silver  and  grey  his  vestments  are, 

And,  with  unerring  hand, 
He  leads  us  where  a  single  star 

Lights  all  the  solemn  land. 

The  dwellers  in  that  star-lit  space 

Are  not  the  friends  we  see. 
But  those  who,  with  averted  face. 

Departed  silently.  ' 

Angel  of  night,  lead  on  apace! 

The  doors  of  Sleep  unbar. 
And  guide  me  to  that  trysting-place 

Lit  by  a  single  star! 

In  "Poems  and  Lyrics."     —Alfred  Aberncthy  Cowles. 
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The  idealist  said  in  his  heart:  The  god  of  force  is 
lead  or  dying.  He  has  been  proven  the  fool  that  the  man 
)f  affairs  and  the  militarist  always  said  he  was.  But  the 
cols  of  this  world — generally  after  they  are  gone — have  a 
vay  of  moving  men  which  the  wise  and  practical  believers 
n  force  have  not. 

— Galsworthy. 


The  Drych,  the  organ  of  the  Welsh  people  in  Amer- 
ca,  quotes  a  Pennsylvania  minister  as  recently  saying, 
'The  day  has  gone  by  when  people  believe  that  the 
A^orld  can  be  won  to  Christ  by  ham  sandwiches  or 
potato  salad."  He  also  "doubted  the  essential  piety 
)f  oyster  suppers  and  strawberry  festivals." 


The  New  Republic  of  October  13th,  speaking  of  the 

•esignation  of  Professor  Charles  Beard  from  the  Co- 

umbia  faculty,  says : 

It  was  his  protest  to  the  narrow-minded  and  arbitrary 
iction  of  the  trustees  in  dismissing  Professors  Catell  and 
Dana.  ...  Professor  Beard's  support  of  the  war  policy  of 
:he  nation  is  unqualified.  But  he  stands  upon  his  right  to 
lupport  the  war  policy  of  his  country  as  a  free  man,  not  as 
me  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  his  acceptance  of  that 
)olicy. 


The  Public  foresees  "an  end  of  pacifist  baiting  as 
icon  as  the  nation's  fighting  spirit  finds  outlet  on  the 
)attle  front."  It  has  grave  doubts  as  to  "whether  or 
lot  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  good  citizen  loyally  co-oper- 
iting  to  win  the  war,"  and  it  advises  "letting  Senator 
LaFollette  alone — though  he  may  be  wrong-headed 
;hat  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  shallow, 
senseless  mania  for  persecution." 


The  editor  of  the  Advance  advises  ministers  to  read 
'The  Soul  of  a  Bishop,"  but  not  to  preach  about  it 
antil  they  have  thought  it  over  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
He  does  not  want  Mr.  Wells  to  become  a  Christian 
)f  the  ordinary  type  because  he  thinks  he  can  do  more 
looA  as  a  Christian  of  an  unusual  type.  But  Mr. 
IVells  is  very  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  he 
s  not  a  Christian  of  any  type. 


Dr.  James  S.  Stone,  rector  of  St.  James  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  declared  in  his  pulpit  last  Svmday, 
IS  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Tribunte  of  Monday  last, 
'The  pacifist  is  the  most  despicable  and  craven  crea- 
ture that  crawls  the  earth ;  the  word  'Pacifist'  is  the 
nost  disgraceful  word  in  the  English  language."  Dur- 
ing the  service  the  same  rector  doubtless  read  from  a 
)ook  which  he  regards  as  holy  writ  in  which  it  is 


written  "Blessed  are  the  Peace  Makers  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God,"  and  his  invocation  to 
the  throne  of  an  Almighty  God  was  in  the  name  of 
one  who  said,  "Peter,  put  up  thy  sword !" 


•  John  N.  Willys,  National  Chairman  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Recreation  Fund,  appeals  for  funds 
with  which  to  supply  the  soldiers  with  legitimate 
amusements  and  innocent  pastimes  to  replace  home- 
sickness and  its  consequences  by  home  hospitalities. 
This  appeal  is  based  on  profound  and  wholesome  psy- 
chology, but  as  indicated  in  our  last  week's  editorial, 
the  recreations  most  needed  by  the  soldier  are  the 
recreations  of  the  spirit  that  will  keep  alive  an  activity 
of  mind  and  nourish  thoughtfulness.  Raymond,  the 
beautiful  boy  who  led  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  to  tell  his  story 
both  ante  and  post  mortem,  wrote  to  his  father  that 
he  preferred  a  good  story  to  discussion  of  the  war  or 
the  daily  papers. 


Superintendent  Lies  of  the  Chicago  United  Chari- 
ties reports  that  there  were  1,500  more  applications 
for  help  during  the  month  of  September,  1917,  than 
during  September,  1916.  Among  the  causes  for  this 
increase  are  reported  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever 
in  some  parts  of  the  city,  increase  of  wife  desertion, 
an  influx  of  non-residents  and  an  increase  in  the  fami- 
lies of  widows  who  cannot  secure  pensions  until  the 
Juvenile  Court  funds  are  replenished.  Although  high 
wages  and  a  scarcity  of  labor  seem  to  be  here,  yet  this 
organization  is  looking  forward  to  a  winter  of  great 
need.  The  superintendent  with  2,000  dependent  fam- 
ilies on  his  hands  modestly  suggests  that  every  pur- 
chaser of  a  Liberty  Bond  might  simultaneously  invest 
a  few  dollars  in  the  United  Charities,  which  needed 
$8,000  for  October  beyond  the  funds  in  hand. 


According  to  Hoard's  Dairyman  the  first  silo  in  the 
United  States  was  built  in  1875  by  one  Dr.  Manley 
Miles,  who  brought  the  secret  home  from  France. 
The  next  year  there  was  one  built  in  Maryland.  Mas- 
sachusetts ventured  in  1880.  Oatman  Brothers  of  Il- 
linois claim  to  have  built  the  first  one  in  the  West  in 
1881.  Now  they  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  no  object  is  more  familiar  or  per- 
sistent in  the  rural  landscape  than  those  of  the 
device  that  increases  the  feecfing  capacity  of  the  fields. 
The  silo  is  a  barnyard  application  of  the  canned  fruit 
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extension  of  the  kitchen  resources.  Man  is  slowly  but 
surely  learning  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  earth 
and  to  provide  against  hunger,  squalor,  disease  and 
untimely  death.  When  the  spiritual  husbandry  keeps 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  field  and  the  barn- 
yard there  will  be  less  wastage  in  the  fields  of  morals 
and  religion. 


The  Nezv  Republic  of  October  20th,  in  an  editorial 
on  "Negro  Conscription,"  with  commendable  sanity 
and  prophetic  fairness  analyzes  the  feelings  of  the 
South  in  the  face  of  Negro  Conscription.  They  may 
well  ask : 

Will  the  negro  be  the  same  kind  of  a  man  when  he  is 
mustered  out  as  when  he  is  mustered  in?  .  .  .  The  South  is 
quite  justified  in  its  belief  the  war  will  affect  the  habit  of 
mind  and  the  behavior  of  the  men  who  engage  in  it.  .  .  . 
The  man  who  goes  out  of  his  way  "to  put  the  nigger  in  his 
place,"  acts  on  a  psychology  more  crude  and  stupid  and  brutal 
than  the  worst  Prussian  can  exhibit.  .  .  .  The  best  men  of 
the  South  know  that  there  are  cormorants  of  sharp  business 
preying  upon  the  Negroes.  They  know  that  he  is  handicapped 
when  he  buys  land  and  when  he  sells  it ;  that  he  is  handi- 
capped in  every  legal  transaction;  that  if  he  is  ambitious,  his 
road  to  advancement  is  inhumanly  steep  and  slippery  unless 
he  chances  to  have  the  personal  protection  of  a  white  man 
of  the  best  type.  .  .  .  But  local  institutions  cannot  go  forever 
unchallenged.  Is  the  South  willing  to  admit  that  white  su- 
premacy cannot  rest  on  any  sounder  foundation  than  fear? 
If  it  can  rest  on  service,  the  problems  arising  out  of  Negro 
conscription  cannot  be  insoluble. 

These  are  bold,  frank  but  truthful  words,  and  when 
a  publication  of  the  standing  of  The  New  Republic 
speaks  in  such  unquestioned  tones,  not  only  must  the 
passion  and  prejudice  of  the  South  but  the  stupidly 
deaf  and  blind  commercialized  men  and  women  of  the 
North  must  take  heed. 


The  last  bulletin  from  the  Forestry  Department  tells 
us  that  the  change  of  color  in  the  Autumn  leaves  is 
due,  not  as  many  believe  to  the  action  of  frost,  but 
it  is  a  preparation  for  the  winter.  All  the  food  mate- 
rial possible  is  sent  back  into  the  tree,  and  what  is 
not  available  for  that  purpose  remains  to  be  returned 
to  earth  by  the  falling  of  the  leaf.  Thus  the  leaves 
add  directly  a  fresh  supply  to  the  exhausted  resource 
of  the  soil.  But  this  most  valuable  fertilizing  ele- 
ment is  destroyed  by  fire.  The  lesson  is  obvious.  Do 
not  burn  leaves.  Systematic  and  regular  forest  fires 
will  soon  rob  the  soil  of  its  fertility.  Here,  as  else- 
where, vandalism  is  born  of  ignorance.  The  lurid 
war  fires  that  so  engage  and  preoccupy  the  mind  of 
the  nation  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  im- 
portant issues  that  will  be  forced  to  the  front  on  the 
reassembling  of  Congress.  The  nation-wide  prohi- 
bition resolution  will  come  before  the  House.  A  great 
national  convention  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  meets 
in  Washington  December  10-13.  During  the  first 
week  of  December  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  assemble 


their  league  workers  at  the  capital  of  the  nation.  N 
conservation  movement  suggested  by  Hoover  and  h 
allies  is  comparable  in  magnitude  with  this  movemei< 
that  will  save  breadstuffs  from  the  brewer's  vat,  tb 
distiller's  still,  save  millions  of  money  from  wastage 
over  the  saloon  counter,  and  millions  more  lives  froi|{ 
debauchery  and  homes  from  squalor  and  starvation 


What  the  Pacifist  Is  Not! 


i 


I. 

The  pacifist  is  not  a  pro-German!   No  charge 
brought  against  him  more  frequently;  no  charge  coi 
tains  a  larger  element  of  slander,  or  a  smaller  mod;, 
cum  of  truth.    Indeed,  that  the  pacifist  should  be  r 
garded  seriously  as  a  pro-German  is  only  one  of  tho 
highly  ridiculous  phenomena  which  reveal  that  sta  j 
of  war-hysteria  in  which  the  American  people  are  li 
ing  at  the  present  moment.    What  was  the  spy-manb 
in  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  seen»| 
now  to  have  become  the  pro-German  mania  in  th 
country ! 

Of  course,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  pacifi; 
like  all  other  right-minded  people,  may  be  describe 
as  pro-German.  This  is  the  sense  made  so  iinpressi' 
by  President  Wilson  in  his.  clear-cut  distinction  b 
tween  the  German  government  and  the  German  peed 
— the  pacifist  has  no  quarrel  with  the  German  peopl 
He  wishes  for  them  well  and  not  ill ;  cherishes  u 
shaken  faith  in  the  integrity  of  their  human  natu: 
as  of  all  human  nature ;  and  looks  forward  confident 
to  the  time  when  they  will  be  received  once  again  in 
the  family  of  nations.  The  pacifist  cannot  hate,  d: 
trust  or  fear.  He  believes  in  men  as  he  believes 
God,  and  hence  insists  upon  including  all  mankind 
the  circle  of  his  goodwill. 

In  this  sense  the  pacifist  is  pro-German  as  he  is  pr 
human.  But  it  is  obvious  enough  that  this  is  not  t 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  being  universally  ei 
ployed  today.  By  pro-German  is  meant  a  man  w 
desires  the  triumph  in  the  present  war  of  Germ 
arms,  and  seeks  to  give  direct  or  indirect  assistan 
to  this  triumph.  He  is  a  partisan  in  a  struggle  f 
mastery  in  the  field  of  battle — and  a  partisan  not 
his  own  but  of  the  enemy  country. 

Now  that  we  have  pro-Germans  of  this  type  amo 
us  at  the  present  moment  is  reasonably  certain.  B 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  one  of  them  is  a  pacifi 
and  that  no  pacifist  is  one  of  them !  For  against  wh 
is  pacifism  directed,  if  not  against  militarism,  sect 
diplomacy,  economic  imperialism,  kings  and  kingdon 
arms  and  armaments,  the  whole  system  and  pni 
phernalia  of  war?  And  where  in  all  the  world  tod 
can  these  things  be  found  in  fuller  or  more  dread: 
development  than  in  the  Germany  of  the  Kaise 
That  they  ar^  not  confined  to  the  Teuton  realms 
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.11  too  obvious.  This  monstrous  brood  of  evil  is  the 
)ffspring  of  our  world,  and  not  of  any  single  nation 
n  this  world.  But  Germany  seems  to  have  produced 
.  more  abundant  and  hideous  spawn  than  any  other 
)f  the  belligerent  powers.  And  to  this  extent  she 
)resents  a  more  direct  antithesis  to  everything  that 
he  pacifist  holds  dear,  and  by  the  same  token  a  more 
omplete  fulfillment  of  everything  that  the  pacifist 
oathes,  detests  and  fears,  than  any  other  fact  now 
)resent  in  the  life  of  man. 

The  pacifist  a  pro-German !  Many  things,  noble  or 
^noble,  he  may  be,  but  this  one  thing  at  least  he  is 
\ot.  From  the  world  of  the  pacifist  a  myriad  reali- 
ies  of  the  world  that  now  is,  will  be  forever  banished, 
ut  last  among  these  exiles  will  be  Kaiserism  and  all 
;s  fiendish  progeny. 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City. 


"Conservation" 


This  is  the  word  of  the  hour  and  is  fast  becoming 
le  revelation  of  the  hour.  The  "Household  Econom- 
;s"  that  is  represented  in  the  fanciful  text-books  as 
)omestic  Science  is  being  interpreted  in  terms  of  life, 
lew  resources  are  being  developed  out  of  the  neglect 
nd  the  indiflference  of  men  and  women.  Fresh 
Durces  of  food  are  being  found  in  the  refuse  of 
le  garden  and  in  road  side  weeds.  The  emergen- 
ies  of  the  hour  are  making  permanent  contributions 
)  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Never  again  will  individ- 
als  and  nations  be  so  near  starvation  or  so  threatened 
'ith  hunger. 

But  conservation  should  deal  not  chiefly  with  fruit, 
;reals  and  meats.  Human  energies  are  to  be  con- 
;rved.  Human  life  is  to  be  made  more  precious  and 
le  most  valuable  elements  in  life  are  the  elements 
lat  enter  into  character. 

The  higher  conservation  calls  for  the  saving  of  one's 
lith,  faith  in  human  nature,  faith  in  the  human  soul 
pening  ever  into  faith  in  God.  A  faith  large  enough 
)  include  all  the  children  of  God,  strong  enough  to 
idure  all  the  shocks  that  come  out  of  the  wild  play 
f  passion,  fierce  tyrannies  of  unholy  ambitions  and 
le  distractions  of  hatred,  revenge  and  the  fell  har- 
ies  that  haunt  battlefields. 

November  is  the  month  of  the  ingathering,  the  time 
)r  harvest  home  festivals, — ;the  Thanksgiving  season, 
lay  the  word  of  the  hour  be  the  keynote  to  the  spirit 
uring  this  month.  May  the  graces  that  fail  not  be 
mserved  so  that  the  thrift  enjoined  by  Commissioner 
hoover  and  his  assistants  may  be  consecrated  to  the 
3urishment  of  soul  as  well  as  of  body.  Let  temper 
?  conserved,  patience  be  conserved,  so  that  the  spirit 
lay  be  supplied  in  the  coming  winter  days  which  will 
Jubtless  "try  men's  souls." 


War  and  Disease 

The  greatest  advance  in  the  care  of  armies  came 
from  the  discovery,  from  1870  to  1880,  of  the  nature 
of  infectious  diseases,  including  gangrene,  blood-poi- 
soning, tetanus  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  great  plague 
and  fevers.  These  are  now  known  to  be  caused  by 
the  presence  of  minute  living  organisms,  animal  or 
plant,  known  as  bacteria,  bacilli,  microbes,  amoebae, 
protozoans  and  the  like,  parasitic  and  multiplying  with 
great  rapidity  within  the  human  body.  Some  of  these 
organisms  are  present  everywhere  in  dust,  dirt  or  in 
the  air  itself.  Their  presence  and  increase  is  the 
source  of  every  infectious  disease,  of  malaria,  colds 
and  similar  disorders,  as  well  as  of  the  conditions 
which  once  rendered  surgical  operations  in  war  time 
almost  impossible.  Such  operations  conducted  with  in- 
struments absolutely  clean  in  germ-free  air,  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  processes  and  results  of  surgery 
throughout  the  world.  Professor  Tyndall  pictures  a 
battlefield  as  beset  by  myriad  clouds  of  invisible  ene- 
mies waiting  to  attack  on  every  hand.  The  present 
writer  wrote  in  1877,  in  a  review  of  Tyndall's  work: 
"Now  that  we  know  what  our  enemies  are,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  fight  them,"  a  prophecy  better  founded 
than  most  forecasts  have  been.  Besides  Tyndall,  who 
studied  these  organisms  directly,  the  foundations  of 
the  science  now  called  Bacteriology  wer^laid  by  Pas- 
teur in  Paris,  who  discovered  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  were  due  to  invisi- 
ble life,  and  Lister  of  Edinburgh,  the  "father  of  anti- 
septic surgery."  Before  Lister,  the  most  repulsive 
scenes  were  enacted  in  every  field  hospital,  the  world 
over,  not  less  awful  than  those  on  the  battlefield  itself. 

Such  efforts  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  war  arise 
from  the  more  humane  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age. 
The  earlier  laws  of  war  arose  from  the  desire  to  give 
to  "war  the  sport  of  Kings"  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  tournament  or  a  gigantic  and  forceful  game. 
In  general,  the  motive  of  these  wars  was  not  primarily 
conquest  or  territorial  acquisition,  but  rather  the  pres- 
tige of  victory  and  the  gain  of  ransom.  In  the  case 
of  war  of  extirpation  or  crushing  of  religous  heresy, 
they  were  usually  ignored.  It  is  not  logical  that  petty 
scruples  should  impede  great  enterprises.  When  the 
final  aim  is  the  crushing  of  a  nation,  starvation  and 
frightfulness  contribute  toward  that  end.  IModern 
war  is  essentially  massacre  by  machinery,  and  the  non- 
combatants  who  cannot  strike  back  constitute  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  the  adversary.  Frederick  the  Great 
with  the  frankness  of  a  King  said,  "As  to  war,  it  is 
a  trade  in  which  the  least  scruple  would  spoil  everv- 
thing.  Indeed  what  man  of  honor  would  make  war 
if  he  had  not  the  right  to  make  rules  that  should  au- 
thorize plunder,  fire  and  carnage?"  d.  s.  i. 
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Borderlands 
Studies  of  the  Besetting  Mysteries  from  Four 
Recent  Books 
III. 

"Above  the  Battle"— /?owam  Rolland 

The  heart's  search  for  brotherhood 


Sermon  Preached  October  21,  1917,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 


Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 


Father,  in  the  freedom  of  truth  we  come  this  morning, 
hoping  that  by  the  guidance  of  that  spirit  we  may  come 
into  thy  kingdom  of  love.  We  pray,  Father,  for  love; 
deep,  abiding,  enduring  love,  not  only  for  those  near  and 
dear  to  us  in  the  mergence  of  time  and  the  limitations  of 
space  but  we  would  know  something  of  that  divine  love 
that  reaches  out  beyond  kin  and  country.  We  would 
realize  something  of  that  fatherly  love  that  embraces  not 
only  the  radiant  children  of  light  but  the  floundering  sons 
of  darkness.  We  would  seek  that  love  that  penetrates  the 
deepest  hell,  that  broods  over  the  most  wayward  children 
of  man. 

Father,  make  this  place  a  temple  dedicated  anew  to  the 
universal  brotherhood.  Give  us  patience.  Father,  in  hours 
of  darkness;  give  us  courage  in  the  face  of  discouragement. 
Help  us  to  keep  the  light  burning  that  is  set  upon  a  hill, 
that  perchance  it  may  show  the  way  to  some  wondering 
child  of  thine  to  the  Holy  City  which  we  would  help 
build.  Amen. 


I  have  characterized  these  four  October  sermons  as 
studies  of  the  "Borderlands."  Borderlands  appeal  to 
the  imaginatfcn,  borderlands  emerge  in  the  scientist's 
studies,  borderlands  represent  the  hopes,  curiosities, 
and  the  possibilities  of  life.  As  I  have  already  re- 
minded you,  science  tells  us  that  life  began  and  is 
propagated  on  the  margins  of  earth,  water  and  air. 
And  only  where  these  three  great  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  life  meet  is  there  growth  and  new 
development. 

But  if  we  change  the  spelling  a  little  and  talk  about 
"boundaries"  then  instantly  we  come  into  the  realm 
of  the  dogmatic,  over  which  men  quarrel,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  men  willingly  die.  I  am  a 
pioneer.  I  spent  twelve  years  of  my  childhood  in  a 
log  house.  I  remember  that  most  of  the  pioneer 
quarelling  was  over  boundary  lines,  fences.  Much  of 
the  litigation  in  early  days  was  concerned  with  these 
lines.  The  uncertainties  of  the  first  survey,  the  acci- 
dental removal  of  corner  posts  and  witness  trees  gave 
room  for  disputes  and  quarrels.  Not  infrequently  were 
differences  over  bounary  fences  settled  with  shot  guns 
or  something  more  deadly. 

Near  my  summer  home  I  can  today  take  you  where 
may  be  seen  an  eighty  rod  line  guarded  by  two  fences, 
each  fence  hugging  the  other  because  the  owners  of 
the  adjoining  fields  could  not  agree  on  the  division 
fence  which  the  law  provided,  so  each  one  had  to  build 
a  fence  on  his  own  ground  to  protect  himself  from 
the  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  that  fence. 

The  quarrels  of  history  have  been  largely  over 
boundaries,  boundaries  geographic,  political,  economic 
and  religious. 

We  talk  of  "a  bird's-eye  view."  What  does  it 
mean?  It  means  the  study  of  the  landscape  from  a 
higher  altitude  than  that  which  is  possible  to  him 


who  stays  on  the  earth.  It  is  a  study  of  the  worl 
from  the  air,  the  higher  vision.  As  we  rise  the  visio 
constantly  overrides  and  demolishes  boundaries 

Harking  back  to  my  log  house  experiences  I  we 
remember  how  my  patriotism  was  linked  to  "Schoc 
District  No.  3," — with  a  poor  little  log  house  at  tha 
We  were  perfectly  sure  that  we  were  better  equippec  ] 
had  brighter  children  and  a  sweeter  school  ma'am  tha 
any  other  school  district  in  the  township.  We  believe 
we  could  spell  them  all  down  and  we  had  reason, 
did  it  myself  once  or  twice.  Then  there  came  a  tirr 
when  I  was  proud  of  the  town.  My  first  political  ei 
thusiasm  was  aroused  at  a  town  meeting.  The  citizei 
were  trying  for  a  new  road  line.  I  was  a  town  patric 
then.  Later  I  well  remember  the  thrill  and  emotion  th 
was  mine  when,  with  my  older  brother,  I  went  eightee 
miles  to  the  County  Seat  and  saw  the  Court  Hous 
a  stately  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  where  tl 
courts  met.  I  was  a  county  patriot.  We  can  all  r 
member  when  our  patriotism  reached  the  boundari 
of  the  county,  oftentimes  marked  by  a  creek,  mo 
often  by  an  arbitrary  line  of  the  surveyor.  After 
while  we  became  state  patriots.  How  we  gloried 
our  State !  How  we  loved  to  call  ourselves  citizens  > 
"dear  old  Wisconsin,"  "Grand  Iowa,"  or  "brave  litt 
Jersey."  I  still  see  sometimes  on  the  hotel  registe 
the  names  of  men  who  think  they  are  sufficient 
located  when  they  put  their  state  down,  "Colonel 
Kentucky,  Captain  so-and-so,  Virginia."  Occasional 
we  find  one  who  straightens  himself  up  and  thinks 
is  adequately  introduced  when  he  says,  "I'm  fro 
Georgia."  And  once  in  a  while  we  meet  a  delicate  1 
of  Dresden  china  who  will  say,  "I'm  from  Massach 
setts," — that  state  whose  citizens  do  not  have  to 
bom  again. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  under  the  Americ 
flag  we  realized  that  state  boundaries  were  inadequa 
state  enthusiasms  deceptive.  It  is  appalling  to  thi 
how  many  thousands  still  abide  within  the  confir 
of  state  enthusiasms.  Tardily  there  breaks  upon  t 
mind  the  vision  of  a  nation,  the  sense  of  its  glory,  o 
country,  one  flag, — "the  greatest  in  the  world."  \ 
rejoice  in  our  traditions.  We  indulge  in  great  hof 
for  our  country  and  we  are  voluntary  defenders 
the  nation's  boundaries. 

Now  we  come  into  the  pathetic  history  of  pc 
stumbling  human  nature.  The  awful  woes,  the  incre; 
ing  hates,  the  indescribable  wastes  of  history,  1 
and  its  wealth  heroically  placed  upon  the  altars 
sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  a  nationality,  all  for  i 
country  and  my  flag. 

Here  and  there,  we  find  first  a  poet,  a  prophet,  tl 
a  statesman,  and  at  last  an  economist,  one  pledg 
to  deal  with  the  practicalities  of  the  world.  Si 
ask  us  to  join  in  saying  that  above  all  bound; 
lines  there  is  a  wealth  of  mind  and  of  matter,  un(|Ej 
all  flags  there  is  assembled  the  heroisms  of  past  gene 
tions,  the  sacrifice  of  present  generations  and 
potency  of  mighty  generations,  yet  to  come. 

Nationality  is  old,  internationality  is  new.  I 
internationality  is  the  product  of  culture,  the  cl 
of  science,  the  creation  of  law  in  its  larger  appli 
tion.  The  wise  now  know  that  freedom  abides  i 
where  so  long  as  there  is  a  child  of  God  enslai 
anywhere.  Now  we  know  that  liberty  turns  out  to 
slavery  if  it  is  the  special  property  of  a  territori; 
bound  nationality. 
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•Can'  we  this  morning  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
world,  enter  into  that  larger  internationality  where 
race  antecedents  fade,  theological  differences  dis- 
appear, political  prejudices  die  out. 

Harking  back  to  niy  pioneer  experiences  again.  The 
map  of  my  pioneer  patriotism  contained  an  "Irish  Hol- 
low" a  few  miles  away,  there  was  a  "Welsh  Prairie" 
just  beyond,  and  a  "Dutch  Hill"  not  far  away.  I  never 
saw  them  but  used  to  hear  about  them.  But  Irish  Hol- 
low, Welsh  Prairie  and  the  Dutch  Hill  have  disap- 
peared from  the  local  map  of  that  country  side.  For 
the  log  house  has  disappeared  and  the  old  log  school 
house  of  District  No.  3  has  given  way  to  a  more  mod- 
ern structure.  And  surely  much  of  the  clannishness, 
provincialism,  race  prejudice,  political  conceits  and  dog- 
matic narrowness  involved  have  been  replaced  by  the 
peace  and  poise  that  comes  from  the  higher  vision, 
the  spiritual  bird's-eve  view\ 

The  noblest  contribution  externally  ever  made  to 
the  universal  brotherhood,  was  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  yon  Jackson  Park  and  the  still  nobler  and 
more  lasting  expositions,  the  expositions  of  mind,  of 
[leart,  of  thought  and  of  religion  on  the  Lake  Front, 
in  what  we  now  call  Grant  Park  in  the  building  that 
survives  as  the  Art  Institute.  That  exposition  was 
in  inspiring  demonstration  of  internationality.  One 
3f  the  sensations,  the  side  shows,  the  diversions 
jf  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  the  Ferris  Wheel, 
1  striking  contrivance.  It  was  the  latest  thing  then 
in  steel  structural  work.  Most  every  visitor  made 
the  venture  and  one  time  or  another  went  up  in 
:he  Ferris  Wheel.  What  did  he  see?  He  saw  the 
stately  palaces  fade  into  pencil  marks.  He  lost 
iight  of  the  boundaries  represented  by  avenues  and 
boulevards.  There  came  first  the  splendid  map  of 
he  great  city  buildings  far  flung  with  their  countless 
smoke-stacks,  towers  and  spires.  He  realized  as 
leyer  before  the  teeming  life  that  was  welded  into 
mity  by  the  rotations  of  a  wheel  that  had  lifted  him 
)erhaps  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  into 
he  air.  A  ride  on  the  Ferris  Wheel  was  a  realization 
n  time  of  that  intoxicating  vision  of  Shelley's,  who 
n  his  boylish  enthusiasm  created  his  Fairy  Queen 
\^ab.  She  took  his  spirit  up  in  a  chariot  that  carried 
lim  through  space,  and  finally  placed  him  in  the 
'Hall  of  Spells."  She  showed  him  the  glories  of  the 
)ast:  "Palmyra's  ruined  palaces"  where  the  pyramids 
)eside  the  eternal  Nile  had  risen,  where  Athens,  Rome 
ind  Sparta  stood,  and  pointing  to  the  waste  and  devas- 
ation  of  it  all  she  taught  the  spirit  humility ;  "rever- 
ence for  the  fragile  blade  of  grass."  And  then  she 
howed  the  spirit  the  present  with  its  gorgeous  palaces 
ind  populous  cities.  The  "gilded  flies  basking  in  the 
;unshine  of  a  court,"  and  at  last  she  unveiled  the 
uture : 

Then  joy  to  the  Spirit  came. 
Through  the  wide  rent  in  Time's  eternal  veil, 
Hope  was  seen  beaming  through  the  mists  of  fear 

Earth  was  no  longer  hell ; 

Love,  freedom,  health  had  given 
Their  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime, 

And  all  its  impulses  beat 
Symphonious  to  the  planetary  spheres. 


Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorning 
This  loveliest  earth  with  taintless  body  and  mind ; 
Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impulses. 
Which  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 
All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desires. 


Something  like  that  was  the  vision  that  was  forced 
upon  my  mind  from  the  top  of  the  Ferris  Wheel. 
Something  like  that  comes  to  the  thoughtful  on  every 
high  place.  Wide  horizon  lines  not  only  prophesy 
peace  but  prove  peace.  They  demonstrate  that  irregu- 
larities blend  in  space  and  give  harmony  to  the  land- 
scape. They  prove  that  in  the  long  events  of  time 
discord  is  ever  swallowed  up  in  harmony,  that  difTer- 
ences  make  for  the  larger  unity.  The  lesson  of  the 
mountain  top  is,  I  believe,  enforced  by  histoi-y,  by 
science,  and  by  experience.  Wars  are  overruled  and 
made  messengers  of  peace.  The  contest  of  the  sword 
is  giving  way  to  the  contest  of  the  loom.  The  arbitra- 
ment of  battle  will  give  way  to  the  arbitrament  of 
industry  and  of  reason.  Science  shows  that  progress 
comes  through  the  struggling  of  the  spirit  and  that 
progress  is  toward  amity,  brotherhood  and  justice. 

Can  we  not  say  from  our  own  experiences  that 
slowly  but  surely  out  of  the  prejudices  that  poison  and 
divide,  the  antiphathies  that  defeat  and  the  bitternesses 
that  weaken  the  energies  of  the  soul,  come  the  calm 
of  reason,  the  poise  of  justice  and  the  peace  of  love. 

Yet,  O  well  I  can  remember. 

Once  I  called  my  pastures.  Pain, 
.A.nd  their  waters  were  a  torrent, 

Sweeping  through  my  life  amain ! 
Now  I  call  them  Peace  and  Stillness, 

Brightness  of  all  Happy  Thought, 
Where  I  linger  for  a  blessing 

From  my  faces  that  are  nought. 

Borderlands  shrink  into  boundary  lines  limiting 
democracy  when  the  lines  are  made  to  represent  as 
permanent  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  fluid 
and  flowing.  Nationalities  in  the  long  events  of  time 
are  passing,  changing,  fleeting  realities.  Their  bound- 
aries are  ever  changing,  their  ideals  are  ever  growing, 
their  constituencies  are  ever  being  reinforced  by  new 
life  from  the  outside,  and  fresh  emigration  from  the 
within.  Italian,  French,  Russian,  German,  English 
are  no  longer  represented  by  any  particular  spot  on  the 
globe  and  their  reality  cannot  be  vindicated  by  any 
boundary  lines  of  mountains,  rivers  or  surveyor's 
stakes. 

All  these  countries  have  given  of  their  best  and 
their  noblest  to  make  our  country  a  nationality  of 
inter-nations.  Ours  is  a  great  melting  pot  of  the 
world  to  the  glorification  of  all  the  powers  beyond  the 
seas.  In  view  of  our  own  future  and  prospects  there 
must  be  such  a  thing  as  internationality,  albeit  but 
newly  born. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  brother- 
hoods that  cross  all  race  lines  and  make  us  familiar 
citizens  in  the  one  great  world. 

First  there  is  the  internationality  of  fools.  Ignor- 
ance at  least  is  international.  The  things  we  know 
may  divide  us  but  the  things  we  do  not  know,  and 
there  are  more  in  the  latter  class  than  the  former,  weld 
us  into  a  large  and  real  brotherhood. 

Call  the  roll  of  the  ignorant  and  you  will  promptly 
assemble  a  great  international  army.  The  prayer  that 
becomes  all  of  us  is  "The  Fool's  Prayer,"  fitting  alike 
to  the  king  on  his  throne  and  he  who  plays  the  fool 
at  his  feet. 

'Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
Of  truth  and  right,  O  Lord,  we  stay; 
'Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 
We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away. 
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These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 
Go  crushing  blossoms  without  end  ; 
These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrust 
Among  the  heart  strings  of  a  friend. 

The  ill-timed  truth  we  might  have  kept — 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung? 
The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 
Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung? 

Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask. 

The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them  all ; 

But  for  our  blunders — oh,  in  shame 

Before  the  eyes  of  heaven  we  fall. 

Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes ; 
Men  crown  the  knave,  and  scourge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will ;  but  Thou,  O  Lord, 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! 

Then  there  is  the  brotherhood  of  sin.  Among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone.  Alas  the  records  of  all  nations  are  steeped 
in  violence !  How  wicked  in  their  cruelties,  how 
abounding  in  faithlessness  is  the  story  of  the  nations. 
Atrocities !  Heaven  save  the  mark !  Who  would 
undertake  to  catalogue  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  fairest,  though  not  on  that  account  necessariljr  the 
largest,  of  nations.  England,  heaven  forgive  her, 
burned  at  the  stake  the  noblest  manifestation  of 
womanhood  found  in  history.  The  United  States 
unblushingly,  and  with  its  nerves  undisturbed,  wit- 
nessed a  few  weeks  ago  the  horrible  atrocities  of 
East  St.  Louis,  and  the  stories  of  its  lynchings,  the 
smoke  of  its  burnings  rise  into  heaven  as  accusing 
witnesses  against  the  essential  cruelty  of  the  htmian 
nature  we  call  the  United  States  of  America.  Yes, 
national  lines  fade  in  the  presence  of  the  weak  and 
the  sinful. 

Then  while  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  foolishness, 
a  brotherhood  of  crime,  there  is  also  a  brotherhood 
of  mediocrity.  "Nothing  is  more  international  than 
mediocrity,"  says  the  author  from  whom  I  am  about 
to  quote.  But  there  is  also,  thank  heaven,  a  splendid 
brotherhood  of  hope,  of  love,  a  world  encircling  kin- 
ship of  nobility.  The  most  boastful  and  arrogant 
patriotism  dares  not  lay  claims  upon  the  great  prophets 
of  the  world.  Jesus  and  Sokrates,  Confucius  and 
Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Moses  and  Mohammed,  thank 
heaven,  have  no  national  boundary  lines ;  they  at 
least  belong  to  the  world.  No  hatred  of  Germanic 
ambition  or  cruelty  will  bar  out  from  universal  sym- 
pathy the  names  of  Lessing,.of  Luther  and  of  Imman- 
uel  Kant.  When  we  call  the  roll  of  the  great  children 
of  genius ;  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Hugo,  Emerson 
and  the  rest,  we  pass  promptly  out  of  the  consciousness 
of  nationality  into  the  magnificent  domination  of  uni- 
versality The  consciousness  of  this  internationality 
lifts  and  inspires  us. 

I  had  two  visitors  in  my  study  this  last  week.  One 
is  a  fortunate  child  of  genius,  a  gifted  preacher 
around  whose  platforms  hundreds  rally.  He  came 
to  ask  me,  "What  am  I  to  do  ?"  The  vision  that  comes 
to  me  in  these  days,  the  message  that  is  borne  in  upon 
me,  is  not  what  the  crowd  wants,  probably  not  what 
they  will  receive.  Shall  I  then  throw  away  my  power 
of  usefulness,  shut  my  eyes  to  the  vision  p.nd  stop 
my  ears  to  the  message  voitchsafed  me  in  the  interest 
of  future  usefulness?  Here  was  a  child  of  the  uni- 
verse called  upon  to  promote  the  enthusiasms  of  the 
nation.    What  did  I  say?    What  would  you  say?  I 


dared  only  to  voice  the  word  of  Holy  Writ,  and  said, 
"Quench  not  the  spirit." 

Another  young  man,  a  recent  graduate  of  an  eastern 
theological  school,  stopped  to  see  me  on  his  way  to 
a  great  adventure.  By  choice  he  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  a  country  chtuxh  in  Iowa,  a  real  country 
church  with  a  parsonage  several  miles  beyond  no  place.' 
There  is  $400  a  year  salary  and  a  sweet  girl  waiting 
in  New  York  state  to  be  sent  for.  He  was  not  phased 
by  the  commercial  aspects  of  his  call.  He  had  been 
assured  that  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  would 
give  him  extra  work  to  help  him  piece  out  his  salary  | 
with  farm  wage.  He  did  not  care  imjch  for  the 
denomination  of  it  but  he  had  a  social  message  which 
he  had  received  while  a  student  sitting  at  the  feel 
of  his  teachers.  He  had  had  a  dream  of  a  neighbor 
hood  church,  a  church  that  somehow,  to  use  his  owr 
phrase,  might  prove  to  be  a  rural  "Lincoln  Centre.' 
He  is  going  out  on  that  high  venture.  What  will  he 
encounter?  Sectarian  dogmatism,  orthodox  suspicion 
heterodox  flippancy,  political  insincerities  and  all  thai 
and  all  that.  These  forces  will  probably  down  him 
But  I  gave  him  my  blessing  and  congratulations  as  he 
went  to  his  defeat  which  might  be  more  triumpha 
than  his  success.  He  went  lured  by  the  vision  tha 
came  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  Ferris  Wheel  of  the 
spirit.  He  had  looked  down  upon  that  hypothetica 
Iowa  community  and  saw  through  loving  eyes  wha 
really  exists  there.  Draw  a  circle  round  any  country 
church  in  this  Mississippi  valley  and  in  a  zone  of  fivi 
miles  in  diameter  you  will  find  children  from  mam 
lands,  minds  of  many  degrees  of  intelligence,  inheri 
tors  of  many  dogmatic  pretensions,  and  still  all  o  fl 
them  made  one  by  a  spirit  they  know  not  of.  Thein 
children  are  to  be  sent  out  to  High  School,  Norma: 
School  and  universities.  They  need  a  hand  that  wil 
direct  their  intellectual  activities,  heaven  save  them 
from  the  sensational  and  unscrupulous  extravagancie 
of  the  daily  press.  Here  was  a  child  of  the  twentiet 
century,  keyed  up  by  the  prophecy  born  of  his  studie.' 
going  forth  on  a  high  mission  of  inter-nationalisir 
If  he  succeeds  it  will  be  because  he  has  been  able  t 
look  down  on  that  community  from  above.  A  bird's 
eye  view  has  enabled  him  to  see  things  as  they  ar 
From  the  Queen  Mab  of  science,  the  more  carefi 
Shelley  of  modern  thought,  he  has  gained  a  conceptio 
of  the  unity  that  overrides  dividing  lines 

Last  week  I  ought  to  have  been  at  Vicksbur 
according  to  the  impulses  of  my  heart.  For  dow 
there  was  held  a  great  reunion  of  the  Boys  in  Gra 
and  the  Boys  in  Blue  who  fifty-four  years  ago  la 
watching  each  other  from  hostile  trenches,  picking  < 
each  other  day  and  night  with  stinging  bullets  an 
exploding  bombs.  I  was  one  of  the  boys.  For  fort) 
seven  days  I  was  in  the  trenches.  I  would  have  bee 
glad  to  have  been  there,  not  so  much  for  the  reunic 
of  my  comrades  in  Blue  but  for  that  nobler  reunio 
of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray.  The  tradition  of  a  chard 
that  my  comrades  of  Wisconsin  are  proud  of  is  com 
memorated  in  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  Iowa  Buildin 
Through  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  war  I  was  taught  ii 
ternationality.  Even  in  one  small  company,  I  w; 
marshalled  to  my  duties  as  private  by  an  Irish  captai 
a  German  lieutenant,  a  Polish  sergeant  and  a  Wei' 
corporal,  and  they  were  all  citizens  of  the  Unite 
States,    progressive    prophets    of  internationalist 
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worthy  citizens  of  the  United  States  because  of  their 
higher  citizenship  of  the  world. 

This  leads  me  to  the  story  and  the  message  of  the 
man  who  has  given  me  my  title,  "Above  the  Battle." 
There  has  been  working  in  Switzerland  for  the  last 
two  years  and  more  the  most  brilliant  mind  of  France 
judged  from  a  literary  standpoint,  that  of  the  author 
of  the  greatest  novel  some  people  think,  since  Victor 
Hugo's  "Les  Miserables."  But  France  would  not 
tolerate  him  so  he  has  been  working  with  other 
banished  associates  interested  in  the  International 
Agency  for  Prisoners  of  War.  Two  years  ago 
this  agency  was  directing  three  hundred  volunteer 
workers,  handling  fifteen  thousand  letters,  transmit- 
ting them  between  prisoners  of  war  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  all  belligerent  countries.  It  expended  from 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  for  specific  cases 
which  friends  had  been  able  to  pass  through  the  line 
for  the  benefit  of  their  friends.  A  thousand  cases  a 
day  were  being  considered.  In  this  activity  we  see 
the  man  who  has  given  us  the  book  entitled  "Above 
the  Battle."  It  is  a  little  book  made  up  of  dififerent 
essays  which  he  could  not  get  published  in  France 
though  he  is  a  Frenchman  of  the  French  both  in  spirit 
and  desire.  The  noblest  Frank  of  them  all.  These 
papers  found  initial  publication  in  the  journals  of 
Switzerland. 

The  great  story  of  Jean  Christophe,  a  three  volume 
novel,  takes  a  child  of  genius,  a  German  lad,  burdened 
with  the  musical  temperament,  out  of  narrow  German 
confines,  guarded  round  about  with  German  pride, 
organization  and  German  supremacy.  Let  us  be  true, 
for  where  would  we  go  for  musical  supremacy  if  not 
to  the  land  of  Bach,  Beethoven  and  the  rest  of  them. 
But  the  necessities  of  genius  carried  him  into  the 
France  that  he  did  not  like  and  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  life  that  he  did  not  relish  but  through  the 
persistent  buffetings  which  genius  gives  to  its  children 
he  learned  to  find  at  last  the  "serious  France"  and  to 
receive  the  permanent  message  of  Paris.  At  last  he 
swings  back  again  into  Germany,  a  German  no  longer 
but  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  member  of  the  republic 
of  letters  which  cannot  be  overthrown,  one  that  we 
find  in  all  times  and  all  ages.  He  was  a  builder 
of  the  City  of  God,  "a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Let  me  give  you  some  sample  sentences  from  this 
great  Frenchman  who  must  bide  away  from  his  beloved 
home  while  he  serves  in  the  high  mission  of  inter- 
nationalism. 

In  his  preface  to  this  little  book  he  declares: 

A  great  nation  must  protect  itself  from  the  hallucinations, 
injustices,  and  follies  which  the  war  plague  lets  loose. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Hauptmann,  the  great  German 
novelist,  he  reminds  him  that, 

The  atrocities  of  this  impious  war  will  never  lead  me  to 
soil  my  spirit  with  hatred. 

Again  he  says. 
War  springs  from  the  weakness  and  stupidity  of  natiotis. 

He  asks  this  German  if  he  is  a  grandson  of  Goethe 
or  of  Attila.  "Kill  men!"  he  says,  "if  you  like,  but 
respect  masterpieces." 

The  most  odious  of  crimes  is  the  destruction  of  works 
of  genius.    .    .  . 

The  hundred  noble  spirits,  thousands  of  brave  hearts  of 
which  no  nation  was  ever  destitute. 

Even  the  Fatherland  cannot  save  itself  through  crime, 


above  its  right  are  those  of  the  human  spirit.  The  famous 
doctrine  of  "public  safety"  is  the  mother  of  heroisms  and 
crimes. 

Another  war  is  taking  place  upon  the  field  of  the  spirit. 
Often  victory  below  means  defeat  above. 

In  all  nations  young  men  are  brought  into  conflict  by  a 
common  ideal.  Germans  are  fighting  to  defend  the  birth- 
place of  Kant  against  the  Cossack  avalanche. 

A  French  novelist  said  : 

We  are  dispelling  the  nightmare  of  the  materialism  of  a 
mailed  Germany  and  of  armed  Peace. 

He  has  a  chapter  on  the  destruction  of  "The  Idols" 
in  which  he  says  that  the  last  idol  to  die  is  the  pride 
of  race. 

Pope  Pius  X  died  of  grief  to  see  the  outbreak  of  this 
war.  .  .  May  God  inspire  the  new  Pontiff,  who  has  just  as- 
cended the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  with  words  and  deeds  which 
will  cleanse  the  church  from  the  stain  of  this  silence.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  reason  for  war  between  the  western  nations; 
French,  English,  and  German,  we  are  all  brothers  and  do  not 
hate  one  another.  The  war  preaching  press  is  envenomed  by 
a  minority,  vitally  interested  in  maintaining  these  hatreds. 

He  quotes  Renan  in  his  beautiful  letter  to  Strauss 
as  saying, 

A  monstrous  policy  of  race  can  lead  only  to  zoological 
wars,  wars  of  extermination. 

Humanity  is  a  symphony  of  great  collective  souls.  .  For 
the  finer  spirits  of  Europe  there  are  two  dwelling  places ; 
our  earthly  fatherland,  and  that  other  City  of  God.  Of  one 
we  are  guests,  of  the  other  builders. 

The  ardor  of  patriotic  faith  is  everywhere  the  same. 
On  both  sides  of  the  line  their  violence  is  made 
possible  only  by  a  sincerity  borne  out  of  high  inspira- 
tions and  narrow  vision. 

Here  is  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  scientist. 

If  we  cannot  stop  the  war  we  can  make  it  less  bitter. 
There  are  medicines  for  the  body.  We  need  medicines  for 
the  soul  to  dress  the  wounds  of  hatred  and  vengeance  by 
which  the  world  is  being  poisoned.  We  who  write — let  that 
be  our  task.  .  .  The  Red  Cross,  like  the  bees  of  Holy  Writ, 
make  their  honey  in  the  jaws  of  a  lion. 

Do  not  break  down  all  the  bridges,  since  it  will  ever  be 
necessary  to  cross  the  river.  Do  not  destroy  the  future.  A 
good  open,  clean  wound  will  heal ;  but  do  not  poison  it.  Let 
us  be  on  our  guard  against  hatred.  .  .  There  is  a  little  lay 
church  which,  today  more  than  the  other,  preserves  its  faith 
in  the  unity -of  human  thought  and  believes  that  all  men  are 
sons  of  the  same  father. 

In  the  soldiers  of  all  armies  the  fire  of  hate  is  dying 
down.  They  already  fraternize  from  trench  to  trench. 

He  thus  speaks  from  the  revelation  of  thousands  of 
letters  which  pass  through  his  hands  daily. 

From  Spain  comes  the  manifesto  of  two  score  of 
their  noblest  men  dedicated  to  an  unchangeable  belief 
in  the  moral  unity  of  Europe,  who  declare  the  war 
a  civil  war. 

Then  he  gives  appeals  from  Holland  and  from 
Scandinavia.    He  decries, 

The  criminal  poets  who  stir  up  hatred  with  their  false 
stories. 

He  who  fires  from  ambush  knowing  well  what  he  risks 
is  superior  to  those  journalists  who  profit  by  the  public  feel- 
ing of  the  day,  and  under  cover  of  high-sounding  words  of 
patriotism  do  not  fight  the  enemy  but  spit  upon  him. 

He  quotes  from  Jean  Paul :  ^ 

No  period  has  so  much  need  of  poetry  as  the  one  which 
thinks  it  can  do  without  it. 

He  has  a  heart-breaking  chapter  on  "The  Murder 
of  the  Elite," 

Humanity  throwing  into  the  bloody  arena  all  its  ethical 
and  moral  reserves,  its  priests,  its  thinkers,  its  scholars,  its 
artists,  the  whole  future  of  the  spirit — wasting  its  geniuses 
as  food  for  cannon. 
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From  the  correspondence  of  a  German  soldier  he 
quotes, 

The  newspapers  say.  that  it's  hardly  possible  to  restrain 
the  warlike  ardor  of  the  fighters.  .  .  They  lie — consciously  or 
unconsciously.  .  .  They  talk  of  a  holy  war.  .  .  I  know  of  no 
holy  war. 

But  why  quote  more?  These  are  but  the  common- 
places of  scholarship  and  religion.  Rolland's  version 
of  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  is  but  a  thrice  told  tale 
in  the  conclusions  of  the  noble  in  all  lands  and  in  all 
ages. 

I  know  full  well  that  my  utterances  this  morning 
are  but  monotonous  repetitions  of  the  message  which 
I  have  been  reiterating  for  the  last  thirty-five  years 
in  this  presence,  and  still  I  cannot  otherwise.  I  yield 
to  no  man  in  my  love  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  That 
flag  drew  my  father  and  mother  across  tempestuous 
seas  while  I  was  a  babe  in  their  arms.  It  lured  me 
from  the  high  ambitions  of  my  boyhood  and  held  me 
at  the  battle  front  were  privates  rallied  for  three  years. 
It  has  been  my  continuous  inspiration  as  a  man  in  this 
pulpit  and  within  this  temple  dedicated  to  human  ser- 
vice. Here  it  has  been  ennobled  by  that  white  border 
which  made  its  first  flight  over  this  building  twelve 
years  ago.  I  love  this  love  inspiring  emblem  of  the 
enlargement  of  our  nation  into  the  international  life  we 
aim  to  promote. 

I  am  told  that  the  white  border  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  not  even  from  this  pulpit.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  make  a  fetish  out  of  a  piece  of  bunting.  I 
shall  try  not  to  fall  into  the  blunder  which  dogmatism 
has  ever  fallen  into,  that  of  mistaking  the  symbol  for 
the  thing  symbolized.  I  care  too  much  for  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men  to  stop  and  quarrel  about  the  emblem. 
The  emblem  may  and  does  decorate  brothels,  gambling 
houses,  tippling  places,  marts  of  selfish  trade,  trading 
places  of  corrupt  politics.  It  may  be  flaunted  in  the 
face  of  the  sun,  shading  the  streets  whereon  thousands 
march  rending  the  air  with  shouts  of  flippant  enthus- 
iasm. But  to  us  the  flag  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit  and 
this  pulpit  will  continue  to  stand,  as  God  gives  it 
strength,  courage  and  wisdom,  for  the  vision  "Above 
the  Battle,"  for  the  synthesis  that  comes  from  the 
bird's-eye  view.  This  pulpit,  while  it  is  given  me  to 
occupy  it,  will  stand  for  that  comradeship  that  includes 
the  mountain  peaks  of  humanity.  We  must  believe 
that  even  now  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  turning 
towards  the  peace  that  will  be  the  highest  triumph  of 
democracy  when  found  in  a  movement  to  unfix  bayo- 
nets and  ground  arms,  to  roll  back  into  its  hiding  place 
the  cannon,  throw  wider  open  the  halls  of  colleges 
and  begin  again,  in  spite  of  the  lost  time,  to  build  up 
the  fraternity  of  nations,  typified  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  be  copied  by  the  United  States  of 
Europe,  to  be  ultimately  realized  in  a  federated  world. 

Call  it  a  "dream,"  the  dream  is  often  worth  more 
to  the  world  than  the  actuality.  You  tell  me  it  is  still 
very  far  away, — I  would  live  for  that  far  away  time. 
Throw  at  me  your  millennium  measurement  of  my 
dream  and  I  accept  the  challenge.  I  am  here  to  stand 
for  the  millennium,  if  that  is  what  you  call  it.  The 
times  call  for  heroes  of  thought,  those  who  believe  in 
the  potency  of  love  and  who  are  willing  to  wage  the 
battle  with  the  weapons  of  the  spirit  which  are  always 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  foreground  of  the  battle,  but 
have  conquering  ])ower  in  the  ultimate  estimate  of  the 
real  "God  of  P.attle." 


Forty-seven  days  and  Vicksburg  fell.  The  highest 
triumph  was  not  a  triumph  of  arms,  the  real  triumph 
came  on  that  great  4th  of  July  when  we  brought  forth 
out  of  our  plenty  that  which  fed  those  hungry  thou- 
sands and  touched  them  into  sincere  regard  for  their 
captors  and  open  armed  confessions  of  brotherhood. 

It  is  on  this  march  towards  brotherhood  that  the 
nations  today  are  waiting  to  be  led,  whether  that 
leadership  comes  from  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  new 
India,  the  newly  organized  democracy  of  Russia  or 
from  the  eflfete  races  of  the  still  farther  East.  When 
that  leadership  comes  we  will  know  where  to  follow. 

Brotherhood  is  the  word.  I  began  with  a  reading 
from  Markham's  "The  Desire  of  the  Nations."  ,  We 
will  close  with  Markham's  plea  for  Brotherhood : 

The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 
Life's  final  star,  is  Brotherhood; 
For  it  will  bring  again  to  Earth 
Her  long  lost  Poesy  and  Mirth ; 
Will  send  new  light  on  every  face, 
A  kingly  power  upon  the  race. 
And  till  it  come  we  men  are  slaves, 
And  travel  downward  to  the  dust  of  graves. 

Come,  clear  the  way,  then,  clear  the  way: 
Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day. 
Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path : 
Our  hope  is  in  the  aftermath— 
Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men, 
Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 
To  this  Event  the  age 3  ran: 
Make  way  for  Brotherhood — make  way  for  Man. 

Dear  friends  of  All  Souls  Church,  that  is  where  I 
stand ;  in  love  and  pity  and  sympathy  with  the  mutilated 
nations,  the  broken  hearts  of  women,  the  thwarted 
careers  of  men.  The  one  compensating  thought  of  it  all 
to  me  is  that  on  every  battle  line,  under  every  flag,  the 
bulk  of  those  fighting  are  swayed  by  an  ideal  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  die  and  are  chastened  by  a  sincerity 
that  is  above  suspicion.  I  belong  ih  the  army  of  the 
discredited  and  may  be  for  the  time  defeated. 

I  stay  where  the  heroes  are,  whatever  their  uniform 
may  be  and  I  am  wiUing  to  suflfer  from  the  domination 
of  that  ancestral  tyrant  of  tradition,  the  blind  war 
power  that  we  have  inherited  and  from  which  we  are 
only  just  escaping.  I  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
heavenly  power  of  love  which  belongs  to  the  angel 
manhood  toward  which  we  are  tending. 


In  our  own  hearts,  at  least,  O  Father,  may  we  establish 
the  city  of  God.  In  our  ovm  lives,  O  Father  may  we 
realize  the  sweet  and  ennobling  sense  of  brotherhood  with 
all.  Amen. 


Brute  or  Brain? 


It  has  looked  recently  as  if  we  should  have  war. 
.  .  .  When  men's  brains  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  affairs,  they  fight. 

— George  Meredith,  Letters,  Vol.  I,  p.  208. 

No  blood  for  me.  .  .  Sweep  it  away.  How? 
With  the  brain.  .  .  If  we  descend  to  poor  brute 
strength  or  brutal  craft,  it  is  from  failing  in  the  brain: 
we  quit  the  leadership  of  our  forces,  and  the  descent 
is  the  brute's  confession. 

— George  Meredith,  The  Tragic  Comedians,  p.  S/ 
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[From  the  uplands  of  New  England  comes  the  following 
private  letter.  It  is  so  loaded  with  cheer  and  forward  look- 
ing news  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our  readers.  The 
Community  Church  is  surely  coming  and  may  not  be  so  far 
away  as  it  seems. — Editor.] 

I  am  always  happy  to  send  you  one  more  word  of 
appreciation  for  what  your  Hfe  and  work  has  inspired. 
Amid  these  present  dark  days  you  may  feel  yourself 
to  be  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  But  never 
mind,  you've  been  there  before.  The  word  you  uttered 
thirty  years  ago  is  now  on  every  one's  tongue. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  of  the  recent  stories.  At  the  end 
of  our  summer's  work  among  the  Vermonters,  we 
are  today  rejoicing  with  the  people  among  whom  we 
labored.   A  "Community  Church"  has  been  organized. 

For  a  century  or  more  in  the  town  of  Calais, 
Vermont,  having  five  villages  in  it,  various  sects  have 
competed  with  one  another.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  church  buildings  have  been  closed  many  months 
of  each  year.  Services  held  by  one  denomination 
were  attended  rarely  by  persons  from  the  other 
denominations.  ^ 

The  Community  Church  means  one  minister  for  the 
whole  town,  all  the  churches  open  each  Sunday  for 
regular  services,  the  Sunday  schools  reorganized,  and 
the  young  people  are  to  be  led  into  more  wholesome 
ideals  for  living. ,  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
SpirituaUst  and  Universalist  hatchets  have  been  buried, 
prejudices  have  disappeared,  and  as  one  church  people 
they  are  all  rejoicing  over  what  they  have  done,  and 
are  planning  to  do.  Through  this  co-operation  a  living 
salary  is  promised  the  minister;  over  half  the  amount 
needed  pledged  before  the  canvass  for  funds  has  been 
made.  At  last  the  Union  Church  of  East  Calais, 
where  the  new  organization  took  form,  after  seventy 
years'  waiting,  sees  itself  true  to  its  name.  One  of  the 
strongest  so-called  orthodox  denominations,  through 
its  state  board,  offered  to  pay  liberally  toward  our 
salary  if  Mr.  Conner  and  I  would  remain  in  the 
"Community  Church" ;  but  we  could  not.  We  left  the 
dear  people  reluctantly,  but  joyous  over  their  victory. 

We  attended  last  week  the  Universalist  General 
Convention  and  helped  take  a  few  progressive  steps. 
The  plans  had  been  made  for  us  to  locate  in  California 
for  our  next  field  of  work ;  something  extraordinary 
occured  to  prevent  our  going.  At  present  we  do  not 
know  where  we  are  going  to  locate,  but  we  are  on  our 
way  full  of  plans  for  our  best  work  yet  to  be  done. 

With  kindest  regard,  I  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 
Mary  Andrews  Conner. 

Oct.  24,  1917.  Palmer,  Mass. 


The  railroads  are  not  laid  along  the  old  coach  roads, 
but  they  bring  us  to  the  same  places  as  the  coaches  did. 
You  and  I  travel  by  different  roads  and  our  methods 
are  not  alike,  yet  both  our  ways  lead  up  to  Jerusalem, 
as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome.— £//^n  Thorneycroft 
Fowler. 


A  woman  lacking  true  culture  is  said  to  betray  by 
her  conversation  a  mind  of  narrow  compass,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  her  servants,  on  the  east  by  her  chil- 
dren, on  the  south  by  her  ailments,  and  on  the  west 
by  her  clothes. — Burton  Kingsland. 


The  Conquest  of  Poverty 


By  Frederic  Almy,  Buffalo 

(From  the  President's  address  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

*  *  *  Already,  during  the  war,  the  world  has 
gained  in  undreamed  of  places.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  in  spite  of  the  value  of  intelligent  autocracy,  de- 
mocracy will  in  the  end  lessen  poverty,  by  giving  more 
opportunity  to  the  poor ;  and  in  the  last  one  hundred 
years  the  proportions  of  democracy  and  autocracy  in 
the  world  have  been  reversed.  Today  democracy  is 
almost  universal  and  autocracy  the  exception,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  prohibition 
will  lessen  poverty,  and  through  this  war  it  exists  in 
Russia  and  has  a  foothold  in  England.  We  know 
how  it  is  sweeping  America.  Already  more  than  half 
of  our  states  are  "dry."  Many  of  us  think  that  the 
emancipation  of  woman  will  lessen  poverty,  and 
through  this  war  this  is  already  a  certainty  in  England 
and  has  a  foothold  in  Russia.  In  America  one-third 
of  our  presidential  electors  are  now  from  suffrage 
states.  Eastward  the  star  of  suffrage  takes  its  way, 
and  it  has  reached  Rhode  Island.  Moreover  suffrage, 
unlike  prohibition,  is  irrevocable  where  it  is  once 
gained,  for  women  will  not  disfranchise  themselves. 
Again,  already  through  this  war  constructive  social 
work  by  the  state  which  seemed  Utopian  has  become 
familiar,  and  sacrifice  and  service  by  volunteers  are 
universal.  In  a  twinkling  also,  quicker  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  have  gained  in  internationalism.  War  is 
abominable,  and  the  hate  and  loss  it  causes  make  the 
whole  world  poorer,  but  out  of  the  great  evil  we  make 
some  great  gains.  As  Bossuet  says  :  "When  God  rubs 
out,  it  is  because  he  is  getting  ready  to  write." 

In  the  fight  against  poverty  we  are  none  of  us 
pacifists,  and  there  is  as  good  fighting  in  this  war  as 
there  is  in  Europe.  There  are  many  dead,  too,  behind 
us  in  the  war  against  poverty  to  urge  us  on,  and  to 
make  us  much  ashamed  if  our  lives  serve  less  than 
theirs. 

*    *  * 

John  Locke,  the  philosopher,"  says  that  in  the  good 
old  times  of  England  two  centuries  ago  one-fifth  of 
the  population  consisted  of  paupers  and  beggars,  most 
of  them  lusty  fellows,  who  were  able  to  work.  In 
some  parts  of  England  as  late  even  as  1766,  or  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  poor  in  the 
workhouse  wore  iron  collars.  In  the  country  the  peas- 
ant was  what  Markham  describes  in  The  Man  with 
the  Hoe.  Think  of  the  contrast  between  this  and  the 
intelligent  American  farm  hand.  Think  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  poverty  of  all  classes  in  America  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  twentieth  century, 
when  many  of  the  poorest  have  comforts  which  not 
long  ago  were  unknown  to  the  well-to-do.  Perhaps 
many  will  disagree  with  me  as  an  optimist  when  I  say 
that  today  our  problem  is  not  the  dependent  poor  and 
starved  bodies  so  much  as  the  independent  poor  and 
starved  lives.    I  think  that  poverty  is  avoidable. 

Just  as  some  of  us  think  that  the  existence  of  a  hell 
implies  a  hellish  God,  I  think  that  incurable  poverty 
implies  a  God  who  is  not  omnipotent.  It  has  lasted 
too  long  in  the  world,  through  man's  fault,  and  we 
are  learning  to  remove  it.   We  know  now,  better  than 
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in  Alexander  Pope's  day,  that  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man. 

Last  winter  in  Columbus  I  talked  with  Washington 
Gladden  at  the  age  of  eighty  and  asked  him  whether  in 
more  than  half  a  century  of  active  service  he  could 
look  back  on  any  one  thing  which  had  become  dis- 
tinctly worse.  He  said,  "Not  one,"  but  spoke  of  re- 
verse eddies  which  he  believed  were  temporary.  We 
talked  of  the  illustration  of  the  moving  carriage  where 
the  pessimists  can  say  truly  that  a  full  half  of  each 
\vheel  is  constantly  moving  backwards,  but  the  car- 
riage moves  forward,  for  it  is  always  the  upper  half 
which  counts.  Dr.  Gladden  is  still  an  optimist,  and 
I  mean  to  stay  one,  for  it  gives  courage,  but  this 
hideous  war  makes  me  a  discouraged  optimist. 

*  *  * 

Take  first  disease,  so  great  a  cause  that  in  Buffalo 
last  year  over  78  per  cent  of  our  poverty  was  due  to 
sickness  and  less  than  1  per  cent  to  lack  of  work. 
Health  insurance  will  help  here,  where  we  have  lagged 
behind  Europe,  and  this  is  prominent  in  our  week's 
program,  but  without  health  insurance  see  what  has 
been  done.  In  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird  the  great  dis- 
eases skulk  in  their  caverns,  overcome  by  man,  and 
only  Cold-in-the-head  dances  on  the  stage.  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  quotes  Finkelnburg  as  saying 
that  in  Europe  human  life  has  probably  doubled  in 
length  in  the  last  350  years,  or  since  Shakespeare's 
day,  though  no  doubt  he  includes  war,  pestilence  and 
famine,  all  of  which  are  now  infrequent,  as  well  as 
deaths  from  disease.  During  the  last  forty  years,  the 
death  rate  in  New  York  city  has  been  reduced  one- 
third,  and  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts  show  four- 
teen years  added  to  huuman  life  in  the  last  century. 
The  insurance  companies  have  had  to  change  their  an- 
nuity rates.  Dr.  Devine,  an  ex-president  of  this  Con- 
ference, says  in  The  Survey  (April  24,  1914,  p.  26)  : 
"Perhaps  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
health  of  the  children  in  the  tenements  does  actually 
receive  more  effective  attention  thaft  was  ordinarily 
given  to  the  health  of  children  of  well-to-do  families 
one  generation  ago."  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  also  an 
ex-president,  says  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
tenements  put  up  in  New  York  city  in  1912  had  baths, 
but  that  when  he  was  in  Yale,  less  than  fifty  years  ago, 
there  were  only  four  baths  for  the  whole  university, 
and  those  were  in  the  cellar  of  the  gymnasium.  Our 
ancestors  did  not  dream  of  health  as  a  public  function, 
or  of  education  either,  for  that  matter.  Think  what  it 
means  to  poverty  to  be  even  half-sick.  Think  of  the 
loss  of  children  dying  before  they  are  remunerative 
to  society,  of  husbands  and  fathers  taken  from  the 
wives  and  children  whom  they  should  support  and 
guide.  The  economic  waste  is  as  great  as  the  human 
misery. 

*  =i:  * 

When  I  was  in  Harvard  political  economy  was  only 
a  department  of  philosophy,  which  it  soon  outstripped. 
Today  at  Harvard  sociology  is  only  a  department  of 
political  economy,  but  may  also  m  time  become  greater 
than  its  parent. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  institutions  of  society  are 
now  in  the  melting  pot.  It  is  as  madly  Utopian  as  to- 
day, would  have  been  to  good  King  Alfred  to  suggest 
that  the  next  century  may  perhaps  blossom  socially  as 
the  last  did  physically?  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  says 
that  the  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century  outweigh 


all  that  preceded  it  in  all  time.  I  take  this  from  a  book 
by  Josiah  Strong  in  which  he  says  also,  quoting  Pro- 
fessor Dolbear,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  twenty  of  the  major  sciences,  which  "embody 
almost  all  the  knowledge  we  have,"  had  no  existence. 
He  adds :  "When  we  consider  that,  aside  from  spirit- 
ual truth,  the  greater  part,  and  the  most  important 
part,  of  all  the  world's  knowledge  today  is  only  about 
one  hundred  years  old,  how  glorious  is  the  reasonable 
expectation  for  the  long  future."  Little  of  much 
value  in  our  modern  charity  existed  half  a  century  ago. 
Miss  Richmond's  book  on  Social  Diagnosis  would  have 
been  impossible  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  When 
we  consider  that  the  world  is  now  thinking  and  in- 
venting socially  as  well  as  physically,  anything  seems 
possible. 

Charity  alone  will  never  solve  poverty.  It  has  run 
the  gamut  from  soft-headed  to  hard-headed,  and  of 
these  two  I  for  one  prefer  it  soft-headed,  but  even 
where  charity  is  warm  as  well  as  wise,  and  adds  com- 
munity work  to  individual  work,  it  will  never  solve 
poverty.  The  church  alone  will  never  solve  it.  Al- 
ready in  most  denominations  hospitals,  schools  and 
now  charity  have  passed  from  the  church  to  the  laity. 
This  does  not  narrow  religion,  but  broadens  it.  Re- 
ligion has  overflowed  from  the  church  into  life. 

■  We  need  social  justice,  for  as  Professor  EUwood 
says :  "The  economic  environment  comes  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  same  relation  to  civilized  man  that 
the  geographical  environment  had  to  primitive  man." 
We  are  making  steady  progress,  in  hours,  in  housing, 
in  wages,  and  we  can  almost  say  that  reform  is  in  the 
saddle  and  rides  mankind,  but  is  there  any  hope  for 
progress  by  leaps  and  bounds,  such  as  we  have  had 
physically?  This  was  a  wonderful  century,  even  be- 
fore the  war,  and  now  with  the  fruits  of  the  war  we 
may  soon  say  with  Rosalind :  "O  wonderful,  won- 
derful, and  most  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  yet  again 
wonderful,  and  after  that,  out  of  all  hoping." 

If  I  speak  of  how  far  we  have  won  out  in  two  of 
our  chief  problems  it  may  hearten  us  for  more  effort 
and  more  successes.  First,  we  have  drawn  the  teeth 
of  the  factory  evil,  and  industrial  slavery  is  becoming 
emancipated.  Machinery  when-  it  came  seemed  a 
blessing,  but  was  soon  a  menace.  John  Stuart  Mill 
said  half  a  century  ago :  "Hitherto  it  is  questionable 
if  all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have  light- 
ened the  day's  toil  of  any  human  being,"  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  would  perhaps  have  said  the  same; 
but  by  social  legislation  which  protects  the  better  em- 
ployers from  the  harsh  competition  of  the  worse,  fac- 
tory labor  is  now,  as  a  rule,  safer  and  more  sanitary 
than  most  street  trades  or  than  mercantile  employ- 
ment. 

*    *  * 

Professor  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
writes  me :  "There  are  quite  numerous  indications 
that  health  is  better  in  the  city  than  in  the  average 
open  country,  and  there  is  no  question  whatever  about 
the  superiority  of  public  education  in  the  cities."  The 
field  secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America  writes  me  that  "it  is  safer  now 
for  a  baby  to  be  born  and  pass  its  first  two  or  three 
critical  years  in  slum  sections  of  New  York  than  in 
suburbs  of  small  cities  or  in  many  rural  towns."  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  professor  of  physical  education  in 
Colum])ia   University,   not   only    says   that  country 
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school  children  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent  more  un- 
healthy than  city  school  children,  but  in  general  that 
city  life  is  more  healthful  than  country  life,  and  that 
city  food  and  water  are  rfiore  wholesome  than  food 
and  water  in  the  country.  He  thinks  rural  schools, 
as  a  rule,  are  less  fit  for  their  use  than  prisons,  stables 
or  pig-pens.  Of  course  doctors  are  less  accessible  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city,  and  the  social  value  of 
health  is  less  known.  Official  figures  in  New  York 
State  show  that  for  many  years  the  death  rate  in  New 
York  City  was  more  than  in  the  country,  as  would  be 
expected,  but  that  for  the  last  seven  years  it  has  been 
less. 

If  social  work  can  make  such  a  visible  impression  on 
the  factory  evil  and  on  the  city  evil,  it  should  encour- 
age us  for  success  elsewhere.  Nothing  now  seems  im- 
possible, with  effort. 

*    *  * 

Universal  reading,  with  books  open  now  to  the  mil- 
lion ;  universal  art,  with  the  great  pictures  of  the  world 
familiar  everywhere ;  universal  music  through  the 
pianola  and  the  victrola ;  universal  travel,  with  the 
whole  world  on  wheels ;  the  annihilation  of  space  and 
time  through  the  train,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  trolley  and  the  cheap  autompbile ;  all  these  recent 
gains  by  increasing  opportunity  will  lessen  poverty. 
When  opportunity  becomes  more  universal  the  devel- 
opment of  genius  becomes  more  universal.  Some  say 
that  all  this  increases  civilization  but  not  happiness  or 
contentment.  I  rank  discontent  above  content.  The 
jelly-fish  is  more  contented  than  the  flying-fish,  but  is 
it  as  much  of  a  fish  ? 

It  does  not  take  a  plant  so  long  to  blossom  as  to 
grow,  and  the  world  blossomed  physically  in  one  cen- 
tury, as  we  have  all  seen.  Is  it  an  idle  dream  to  won- 
der if  the  world  may  perchance  blossom  socially  in  this 
very  century  as  it  did  physically  in  the  one  before  it? 
Can  it  be  that  in  character,  as  in  circumstance,  the 
world  is  near  blossom-time?  One  of  my  favorite  pas- 
sages in  Maurice  Hewlitt  is  where  the  poet  Bendish 
"expects  in  fact  a  general  enlightenment,  and  then  a 
sudden  illumination.  It  is  easy  to  travel  when  you  see 
the  way."  Physically  the  general  enlightenment  came 
first,  through  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  then 
came  the  sudden  illumination  which  made  it  easy  to 
see  the  way.  Socially  we  have,  had  the  general  en- 
lightenment as  never  before.  Shall  we  have  here  also 
the  sudden  illumination  which  makes  it  easy  to  travel, 
so  that  socially  as  well  as  physically  one  century  may 
equal  the  total  put  together  of  all  before  it?  After 
such  a  century  as  we  have  had  materially,  this  is  not 
mere  dreaming.  If  one  was  possible,  the  other  is  pos- 
sible. If  one  dream  came  true,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  other  can  come  true.  In  a  few  centuries  men  may 
perhaps  look  back  upon  our  unhappier  world  as  we 
do  upon  the  cave  men.  At  least  wars,  and  lynchings,  . 
and  industrial  serfdom  must  go. 

*    *  * 

No  people  seem  to  me  more  sure  that  they  have 
solved  the  problem  of  poverty  than  the  socialists.  For 
some  time  I  have  called  myself  a  socialist,  but  I  fear 
the  socialists  would  not  call  me  one,  and  my  views  are 
not  yet  positive.  I  have  read  a  good  many  books  on 
socialism,  and  as  I  conceive  it,  it  would  make  oppor- 
tunity more  equal,  and  be  a  long  step  forward.  I  like 
especially  the  motto  of  the  communists,  "From  each 


according  to  his  ability  ;  to  each  according  to  his  need," 
which  is  an  ideal  worth  every  effort  to  realize.  This, 
if  anything,  would  abolish  poverty.  It  would  be  al- 
most the  realization  of  Christianity. 

*    *  * 

Genius  is  not  more  than  it  used  to  be  in  quality  but 
in  quantity.  The  heights  are  no  higher,  but  more  peo- 
ple live  on  the  heights.  The  glory  that  was  Greece 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  have  become  wide- 
spread. What  Jiidea  gave  to  the  world  is  still  being 
given,  and  the  discontent  which  today  is  so  general  and 
so  hopeful  makes  me  believe  that  if  we  put  our  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  and  attempt  the  impossible  we  may 
achieve  it.  To  quote  Maurice  Hewlitt's  poet  again: 
"I  expect  in  fact  a  general  enlightenment,  and  then  a 
sudden  illumination  which  will  be  irresistible.  It  is 
easy  to  travel  when  you  see  the  way." 

I  want  to  see  all  weights  removed  from  the  lowest 
of  mankind  until  he  can  rise  to  the  full  stature  of 
which  he  is  capable.  Then  and  not  till  then,  will  there 
be  an  end  of  poverty. 

Let  us  say  with  Whitman: 

O  to  die  advancing  on ! 
Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing,  as  we  go,  the  un- 
known ways. 

Fresh  and  strong  the  world  we  seize,  world  of  labor  and  the 
march ; 

By  those  swarms  upon  our  rear,  we  must  never  yield  or  falter, 
Through  the  battle,  through  defeat,  moving  yet  and  never 
stopping, 

Pioneers  !  O  pioneers  1 


MORNING  GLORIES. 

Sturdy,  courageous  things 

With  joyous  "morning  faces," 
What  message  each  one  brings — 

Though  found  in  lowly  places; 

Over  tottering  fence  or  tree, 

Hiding  things  unsightly, 
Climbing,  spending  self  most  free, 

Spirit  brave  and  sprightly;  ' 

Purple  of  Tyre  from  distant  sea, 

Blue  as  the  bluest  sky. 
Pink  as  arbutus  wild  and  free. 

White  as  a  cloud  on  high, 

Pink  and  purple,  white  and  Blue 

Velvety,  dew-kissed  faces  1 
Loving,  loyal,  pure  and  true — 

Though  found  in  humble  places ! 

— Mary  Badollet  Powell. 


"Our  government  is  based  on  the  agreement  both 
tacit  and  implied,  that  the  minority  shall  always  have 
the  rights  of  free  speech,  of  free  press,  and  of  free 
agitation,  in  order  to  convert  itself  if  possible  from 
a  minority  to  a  majority.  As  soon  as  these  rights 
of  the  minority  are  denied,  it  will  inevitably  resort 
to  secret  meetings,  conspiracies  and  finally  force.  In 
times  of  stress,  it  may  be  extremely  embarrassing  for 
the  majority  to  be  hampered  in  quick,  decisive  action 
by  an  obstinate  minority;  but  nevertheless  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  minority  is  our  sole  bond  of 
unity. 

For  this  reason,  I  repeat,  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press 
is  a  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  government." 

— Franklin  H.  Giddings. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Missionary  Education  Movement  for 
Federal  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 

The  Church  and  International  Rela- 
tions. Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Peace  and  Arbitration.  Parts  I  and 
II.  Sidley  L.  Gulick  and  Charles 
Macfarland.   2  Vols. 

The  Church  and  International  Rela- 
tions— Japan.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Relations  with  Japan. 
Prepared  by  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
lan. 

Carnegie    Endowment    for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  Year  Book  1917. 
Bell    Street    Chapel  Anniversaries. 
James    Eddy.     Published    by  the 
Chapel. 

Some  Torch  Bearers  in  Indiana — 
Charity  Dye.    Published  by  Charity 

Dye,  Indianapolis. 
Ark  Publishing  Company. 

Scrolls.  Essays  on  Jewish  History  and 
and  Literature,  and  Kindred  Sub- 
jects. 2  Vols. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses  paid  during  year 
Expenses  of  adjustment  and 

scti'ement   of  losses 
Commissions  or  brlkerage 
Salaries,  fees  and  all  other 

charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agents  and  employees 
Advertising,     printing  and 

stationery,  postage,  tec. 
Legal  expenses 

corps,  fees  etc. 
Fire  department  and  salvage 
State,  Insurance  departments, 

taxe-5    and  fees 
Other  licenses,  fees  and  taxes 
All  othr  disbursements 


396,738.30 


214 


,434, 
,127. 


500.00 


11 


134. 
346, 
370, 


139, 
,196. 
,935, 


Total  Disbursements  $  641,64  5.00 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  and 

stocks  1,025,461.89 
Cash  In  office  and  bank  59,659.96 
Other  ledger  assets  5,479.09 


Total  Ledger  Assets  $1,129,113.20 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  accrued  16,359.1  5 

Market  value  of  real  estate, 
hosds  and  stocks  over  book 

value  36,993.11 


"Those  who  rejoice  in  war"  are  le- 
gion, not  only  the  warrior  caste  who 
rush  to  war  and  adore  it,  not  only  those 
who  clothe  universal  slavery  with  magic 
power;  the  rulers  by  heredity  over  a 
prostrate  human  race,  those  who  tilt  the 
balance  of  justice  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  schemes.  There  are  those 
who  say,  How  beautiful  is  war.  And 
others,  "Different  races  naturally  hate." 
And  others,  "I  grow  fat  with  war;  it 
ripens  my  fortunes."  And  those,  "There 
has  always  been  war,  and  war  will  be 
always."  And  others,  "I  see  no  further 
than  the  end  of  my  feet." 

OFFICTAL  T'UBLICATION. 
Annual  statement  of  the  Northern  In- 
.^urance  Co.,  of  Moscow,  Russia,  on  the 
3 1st  day  of  Dec.  1916,  made  to  the  In- 
surance Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid 
up  in  cash  , 

INCOME. 
Premiums  received  during 

the  year 
Interest   and  dividends 


Total  Admitted  Assets 

LIABILITIES, 
losses  In  process    of  ad- 
justment or  In  suspense 
1  otal  unearned  premiums 
Salaries,  renst,  bills,  taxes,  etc 
Commissions  and  brokerage 


Totil  Liabilities 
Surplus  as  regards 
holders 


$1,182,465.46 


84,155.05 
546,263.59 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 


policy 


645,418.64 
537,046.82 


$200,000.00 


724,295.57 
39,698.21 


Total  $1,182,465.46 
BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total  risks    taken  during 

the  year  $5,440,823.00 
Total     premiums  received 

during  the  year  46,554.60 
Total  losses  Incurred  year  15,872.27 
R.  H.  FOLSOM,  United  States  Manager. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  l  ith  day  of  February,  1917. 

HELEN  NESTLER,  Notary  Public. 

/SEAL! 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

Annual  statement  of  the  Moscow  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  of  Moscow,  Russia,  on  the 
3 1st  day  of  Dec.  1916,  made  to  the  In- 
surance Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock 

up  In  cash 

INCOME 
Premiums  received  during 

the  year  $1,998,405.75 
Interest,  rents,  and  dividends  80,653.54 


$200,000.00 


I'hursdav.  November  I 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  year  $1,130,627.45 

Remitted  to  Home  Office  1  14,325.44 

Commissions   or  brokerage  607,323.65 

Salaries,  fese  and  all  otner 
charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agents  and  employees  500.00 

Ad' ertlsing,    printing  and 

stationery,  postage,  etc.  143.21 

Underwriters'  boards,  fire 
department   and  salvage 

corps,   fees,  etc.  6,717,84 

State).  Insurance  depart- 
ments, taxes  and  fees,  28,022.81 

Other  licenses,  fees  taxes  2,107.04 


Total   dlsbursments  $1,889,767.44 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  $2,141,014.63 
Cash  In  office  and  bank  202,876.25 
Agents'  balances  56,656.32 


Total  Ledges  Assets  $2,400,547.20 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  18,416.64 


Gross  Assets  .$2,418,963.84 
DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 
Book     value,    bonds  over 

market  value  $31,254.63 


Total  Admitted  Assets  $2,387,709.21 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses  in  procss  of  adjust- 
ments'or  In  suspense  $312,118.00 
Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $312,118.00 
Total  unetrned  premiums  1,384,641.72 
Salaries,  renst,  bills,  taxes  40,486.05 
Commissions  and  brokerage  3,177.28 


Total    Liabilities  $1,740,423.05  t 

Surplus  as  regards     policy  ^ 
holders  647,286.16^* 


Total 


received 


$10,280,572.00 


104,356.27 
51,520.65 


$2,387,709.21 
BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS 
Total  risks     taken  during 

the  year 
Total  premiums 

during  the  year 
Total  losses  paid 
Total  losses  incurred  during 

the  year  52,818.65 
PAUL    E.  RASON, 
United    States  Manager 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thif 
3lst  day  of  Jan.  1917. 

CHAS.    MORRO-W.   Notarv  Publto 

'SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

Annual  statement  of  the  Union  &  Phe 
nix  Espanol  Insurance  Co.  of  Madrid 
Spain;  U.  S.  Office,  New  'York  City,  Ir 
the  State  of  New  York  on  the  31st  daj 
of  December,  1916,  made  to  the  Insur 
ance  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  IIll 
nols,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid 

up  In  cash 

INCOME. 
Premiums  received  during 

the  year 
Interest,  rents,  and  dividends 


$200,000.01 


1,229,119.0 
57,659.6- 


651.861.9 


1  1,595.3 
385,807.1 


Total  Income  $1,286,778.6 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses  paid  during  the  year 
xpenses  of  adjustment  and 

settlement  of  losses 
Commissions  or  brokerage 
Salaries,  fees  and  all  other 

charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agents  and  employees 
Avertlsing,  printing  and  sta- 
tionery, postage  etc. 
Legal    expenses,  furniture, 

fixtures  and  maps 
Underwriters'  boards,  fire 

department    and  salvage 

corps,  fees,  etc. 
State,  Insurance  department 

taxes  and  fees 
Other  licenses,     fees  and 

All   other  disbursements 


f 

I 


600.0 
88.1 


346.4 


965.7 

12,160.8 

3,150.2 
38, 799. 5 


Total    disbursements  $1,105,375.6 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  va'ue  of  bonds  and 

stocks  1,371,676  4 

Cash  In  office  and  bank  198,100  4 
Agents'  balances  37, 977. 1 


Total  Income 


$763,993.78 


Total  Income 


$2,079,059.29 


Total  Ledger  Assets 


$1,607, 754. OI'JJ 


Thursday,  November  1 


UNITY 
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NON-LEDGER  ASSETS, 
interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  19,294.95 
Market  value  of  real  estate, 

bonds  cind    stocks  over 

book  value  4,223.54 


Total  Admitted  Assets  $1,631,272.57 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses  in  process  of  ad- 
justment or  In  suspense  205,360.81 
Not  amount  of  unpaid  losses  921,707.31 
Salaries,  rents,  bills,  taxes,  etc.  16,000.00 
Commissions  and  brokreag'e  5,000.00 


Total  Liabilities  $1,148,068.12 
Surplus  as  regards  policy 
holders  483,204.45 


Total  $1,631,272.57 
BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total  risks     taken  during 

the  year  $10,910,140.00 
Total     premiums  received 

the  year  102,554.12 
Total  losses  paid  59,514.34 
Total  lossse  incurred  dur- 
ing the  year  57,806.46 
R.   H.  FOLSOM, 
Of  loster  and  Folsom,  U.  S.  Manager. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  14th  day  of  February,  1917. 

HELEN   NESTLER,  Notary  Public. 

I  SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 
Annual  statemnet  of  the  Warsaw  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  of  Warsaw,  Russia,  on  the 
3 1st  day  of  Dec.  1916,  made  to  the  In- 
surance Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of     capital  stock 
paid  up  In  cash  $200,000.00 
INCOME. 
Premiums  recelvde  during 

the  year  446,682.98 
Interest,  rents,  and  dividends  31,449.82 


Total  Income 


$478,132.80 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year  230,102.17 

Expenses  of  adjustment  and 

settlement  of  losses  4,172.51 

Commissions  or  brokerake  127,494.70 

Salaries,  fes  and  all  other 
charges  of  officers,  clerks, 

agents  and  employees  510.00 

Advrtislng,  printing  and  sta- 
tionery, postage,  etc.  26.28 

Legal  expenses,  furniture, 

fixtures  and  maps  1,073.99 

Underwriters'  boards,  fire 
department   and  salvage 

■corps,  fees,  etc.            .  342.16 

State,  Insurance  depart- 
ments, taxes  and  fees  1,269.46 

Other  licenses,  fees  and  taxes  808.94 

Loss  on  sale  or  maturity  of 

ledger  assets  954.81 

All  other  disbursements  20.566.19 


Total   Dlsbursemnets  $387,321.21 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of    bonds  and 

$645 


stocks 

Cash  in  office  and  bank 
Agents'  balances 


43 


590.84 
190.73 
029.07 


Total  Ledger  Assets  $776,810.64 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  7,892.47 
Market  value  of  real  esta- 
te, bonds  and  stocks  over 

book  value  20,979.16 

Total  Admlttde  Assets  $805,682,27 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  In  process 
of  adjustment  or 
In  suspense  72,137.31 

^  Total  72,137.31 
Aet  amount  of  unpaid  losses  72,137.31 
Total   unearned   premiums  303,286.47 
Sa'arles,  rents,  bills,  atxes  etc.  8,000.00 
Commissions  and  brokerage  5,000.00 


$388,423.78 


Total  Liabilities 
Surplus  as  regard  policy 
holders  417,258.49 

Total  $805,682.27 


BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total  risks     taken  during 

the  year  1,037,536.00 
Total    premiums  received 

during  the  year  13,225.87 
Total  losses  paid  7,771.93 
Total   losses   incurred  dur- 
ing the  year  10,000.82 
FOSTER  &  FOLSOM,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Managers. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
1 4th  day  of  February,  1917. 

HELEN  NESTLER,  Notary  Public. 

(SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

Annuel  statement  or  tne  American  Su- 
rety Co.  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  31st  day  of  Dec.  1916, 
made  to  the  Insurance  Superintendent  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  pursuant  to  law. 

CAPITAL 
Amount  of     capital  stock 

paid  up  in  cash  $5,000,000.00 
INCOME. 
Premiums   received  during 

the  year  3,835,690.85 
Int.  rents  and  dividends  512,099.23 
From  other  sources  7,709.00 
Profit  on  sale  or  maturity 

of  ledger  assets  27,767.30 
increase   in  book  value  of 

ledger  assets  275,162.80 


Total  income  $ 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses  paid  during  year 
Investigation     and  adjust- 
ment of  claims 
Borrowed  money,  checks  In 

process  of  co'lectlon 
Commission   or  brokerage 
Salaries,  fees  and  all  other 
charges  of  officers,  clerks, 
agents   and  employees 
Rents 

Rpealrs,  expenses  and  taxes 

on  real  estate 
All  other  taxes,  licenses  and 

Insurance  depart,  fees 
Legal  expenses,  advertising, 

printing  and  stationery 
Postage,  telegraph,  telepho- 
ne, express,  furniture  and 

fixtures 
Stockholders  for  Interest  or 

dividends 
Ml  other  disbursements. 
Agents'  balances  charged  off 
Loss  on  sale    or  maturity 

of  ledges  assets 
Decreas     in     book  value 

of  ledger  assets  ' 


4,658, 

$628, 

97, 

2, 
622, 


1,287, 
58, 


267, 


429.18 

794.84 

512.12 

013.46 
953.39 

293.07 
330.84 

308.62 

828.59 

674,96 


47,312.19 


300, 
31, 

39, 

79, 
154, 


000.00 
635.31 
042.71 

438.44 

041.25 


Total  Disbursements  $3,775,179.79 
LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value 'Of  real  estate  $3,166.04 
Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate  75,85 


loans  on  collateral  security  205,1 

Book  value  of  bonds  &  stocks  4,333,4 

Cash  on  hand  and  In  bank  1,149,8 
Premiums     in     course  of 

collection  775,5 

Other  ledger   assets  478,1 


47.91 

21.89 
16.28 
21.33 
19.87 


15.95 
68.74 


Total  ledger  assets  $10,183,911.97 
NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and 

accrued  40,506.25 
Market  value  of  real  estate, 

bonds  and    stocks  over 

book  value  248,952.09 


Gross   assets  $10,473,370.31 
DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 
Gross  premiums 
in     course  of 
collection  291,019.12 
Book   value  of 
real  estate,  bonds 
and  stocks  over 
market   value       116,3  31.33 
Other  unadmit- 
ted  assets  7,400.56 
Special  deposits 
over   liabilities  201,092.12 


Total   admitted  assets 


615,873,13 

$9,857,497.18 
LIARILT  TIES. 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $789,826.36 
stimated  expensse  of  Inve- 
stigatlon  and  adjustment  of 

unpaid  claims  25,000.00 

Total  unearned  premiums  2,267.458.08 

Commission   and   brokerae  77,616.39 

Salaries,  rnets,  bll's,  etc.  67,075.60 
State,  county  and  municipal 

taxes  67,080.01 
Return  and  re-insurance  pre- 
miums 5,794.90 


Other  liabilities 

Total   iliabilities  exclud- 
ing capital 


275,243.65 


$3,575,822.98 


BUSINESS   IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total     premiums  received 

during  the  year  $274,932.32 
Total  losses  paid  during  year  24,669.91 
F.  W.   LAFRENTZ,  Pres. 
CHAS.  W.  30ETCH1US,  See. 
SuLscrlb  ed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  29th  day  of  Jan.,  19(7. 

W.  E.  LLOYD,  Notary  Public. 

,  SEAL) 

OFFICIAL  PUBUCXtiON. 


AnnueJ  Statement  of  the  Commonwealth 
Casualty  Company  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1916,  made  to  the  Insurance  Su- 
perintendent of  the  State  of  Illinois,  pursuant 
to  law. 

CAPITAL. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up 

in  cash   $152,216.00 

INCOME. 

Premiums  received  during  the 
year   $188,298.79 

Policy  fees  required  .  or  repre- 
sented by  application   14,013.00 

Interest,  rents  and  dividends   7,567.79 

From  other  sources   3,611.12 

Total  income   $213,490.70 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year  $  57,727.13 

Investigation    and   adjustment  of 

claims    931.15 

Policy  fees  retained  by  agents...  13,998.50 

Commission  or  brokerage    50,467.08 

Salaries,  fees  and  all  other  charges 
of   officers,   clerks,   agents  and 

employes    27,217.60 

  3,058.17 

All  other  taxes,  licenses  and  in- 
surance department  fees    5,239.78 

Legal  expenses,  advertising,  print- 
ing and  stationery   3,699.66 

Postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  ex- 
press, furniture  and  fixtures...  2,495.69 

Stockholders  for  interest  or  divi- 
dends   (inclusive    50    M  stock 

dividend)   61,000.00 

All  other  disbursements   31,983.81 

Total  disbursements   $257,818.37 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks.  .$179,590.62 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank   21,029  84 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection.  3,0.'}4  87 
Other  ledger  assets   7,475.88 

Total  ledger  assets  $212,031.21 

NON-LEDGER  ASSETS. 
Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  $  1,495.00 

Gross  assets   $213,529.21 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'   balances  $  524.74 

Furniture,  fixtures,  sup- 
plies, printed  matter  and 
stationery     4,000.00 

Book  value  of  real  estate, 
bonds  and  stocks  over 
market   value    6,990.62 

Other  unadmitted  assets.  233.33 

T  ♦  1    J        J    11,748.69 

Total  admitted  assets  $201,777.62 

LIABILITIES. 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  $  1,900.22 

Expense  of  investigation  and  ad- 
justment of  unpaid  claims   150.00 

Total  unearned  premiums   16,062.82 

Commission  and  brokerage   786  97 

Salaries,  rents,  bills,  etc   1,643!37 

State,  county  and  municipal  taxes  31500.00 

Other  liabilities    j  945.27 

Total   liabilities   excluding  cap- 

'ta'   $25,888.65 

BUSINESS  IN  ILLINOIS. 
Total    premiums    received  during 

the  year   j    1284  65 

Total  losses  paid  during  the  year        '244  54 
I.  N.  STEVENS,  President'. 
E.  S.  COOK,  Secretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  tenth 
day  of  October,  1917. 

[SEAL]  JOSHUA  R.  MORGAN, 

Notarj-  Public. 
My  commission  expires  Jan.  22,  1921. 
Commissioner  for  Illinois  in  
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PHONE  DREXEL  1732 


4004-AOOfe-COTTAGE  GROVE  AVE 
(glKIO©  A©© 


REEDY'S  MIRROR  —  Unique  Among  Publications 

It  is  devoted  to  a  breezy  and  unconventional  discussion  of  the  larger 
issues  of  politics,  sociology,  economics,  art,  letters,  music,  finance. 

Its  point  of  view  is  tolerantly  human  rather  than  academic.  Liberalism, 
as  distinct  from  precipitate  radicalism,  is  its  policy.  It  strives  for  the  best 
quality  in  its  literary  features,  stories,  essays,  poetry,  reviews,  etc.  Its 
financial  articles  are  as  well  thought  as  written,  for  the  public,  not  for  the 
broker.  It  is  not  a  society  paper  and  it  has  no  religious  affiliations  or  in- 
clinations. 

It  is  a  paper  that  arouses  interest  and  provokes  discussion.  Each  issue 
has  an  interest  that  persists  beyond  the  concerns  of  tlie  immediate  hour. 
It  is  readable  any  time — anywhere. 

$3  a  year — Send  for  sample  copy. 

REEDY'S  MIRROR,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk    Cream    Butter  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU  ? 
WHY  NOT  HAVE   THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street        Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVaNSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

MEANS  OPPORTUNITY' 

for  patriotic  service  in  business  and  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Stenographers  are  urgently  needed  everywhere. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  training  saves  time  in  learning, 
makes  expert  stenographers  and  assures  good  positions  to 
graduates. 

GREGG  SCHOOL  is  delightfully  located.  All  rooms  are 
light,  well  ventilated,  splendidly  equipped,  and  the  environ- 
ment the  best.  In  the  matter  of  personal  instruction,  a 
genuine  interest  in  each  student  and  in  every  detail  that 
makes  progress  resultful,  the  school  is  unequalled. 

START  ANY  MONDAY— DAY  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS 

WRITE  or  telephone  (Randolph  6040)  for  catalogue.    A  visit  to  the  school  is  the 

best  way  in  which  to  judge  of  the  many  exclusive  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  stu- 
dents.    (We  do  not  employ  solicitors,  canvassers  or  agents.) 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  N.  Michigan  Ave.,       Corner  Madison  St.,       Cliicago,  III. 
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THE  NEIGHBOR  LIGHT. 


There's  someone  sick  across  the  way — 

I  see  the  anxious  lights 
Flame  in  the  windows  which  are  gray 

Thus  late  on  other  nights. 

My  heart  flies  through  the  dark  with  fear 
And  kneels  before  their  door; 

These  strangers  now  seem  very  near, 
Whom  I  scarce  knew  before. 

And  lest,  perchance,  they  lift  a  blind 

To  urge  the  dawn  be  fleet, 
And  lest  their  anguished  eyes  but  find 

The  mute,  uncaring  street, 

I'll  set  my  lamp  and  let  its  ray 

Shine  brightly  for  their  sake; — 

A  little  neighbor  light  to  say 
That  I,  too,  am  awake. 

—Claire  Wallace  Flynn. 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  October. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  of  Chicago  reports  having 
sent  within  thirty  days  231  men  to  the  military  en- 
campments, being  20  per  cent  of  enrollment. 


The  Sixth  National  Council  on  Housing  recently 
held  in  Chicago  is  reported  the  largest  and  best  ever 
convened  in  America.  Among  the  facts  disclosed  were 
that  within  eight  square  miles  of  the  heart  of  Chicago 
14,882  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  found,  and  that  an 
intensive  study  of  the  field  shows  that  only  one  in  five 
cases  is  reported.  This  would  make  a  total  of  60,482 
cases  found  in  this  territory. 


Edgar  D.  Brinkerhoff  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
has  had  his  "Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
the  Earth"  put  to  its  third  edition.  It  is  too  early  in 
the  day  to  discuss  details.  Enough  to  know  that  a 
preliminary  attempt  is  being  made,  no  matter  how 
crude  it  may  be  or  what  qualities  it  has  yet  to  embody. 
Sufficient  is  the  hopeful  fact  that  the  discussion  is 
on  and  the  printing  begun.  Foolish  is  the  man  who 
laughs  at  such  a  venture.  Only  the  backward  looking 
and  backward  moving  human  crayfish  will  dismiss 
such  a  dream  with  a  sneer  or  close  the  question  with 
the  word  "Impossible."  The  word  rather  should  be 
"Inevitable." 


The  Reverend  Newton  Ben  Knapp  of  Unity  Church. 
Hinsdale,  111.,  in  the  Unitarian  Advance  for  November 
has  an  article  on  "Romain  Rolland — A  Messenger  for 
the  Times,"  which  we  wish  we  might  have  room  to 
print  in  full,  but  for  the  present  we  can  only  commend 


its  reading  by  all  fair  minded  people.    Of  his  great 

novel,  Jean  Christophe,  which  won  the  Nobel  prize 

for  Literature  in  1915,  he  says: 

Before  the  war  broke  out  it  was  said  this  novel  had  done 
more  to  bring  about  an  understanding  by  each  other  of  these 
two  nations  than  all  the  banquets,  parties  and  plans  of  the 
diplomats. 


Unity  profoundly  bel  leves  in  the  uses  of  dark 
things.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  overruling  Provi- 
dence. What  a  mighty  revelation  of  latent  powers, 
of  utilized  resources  has  this  hysteria  of  war  brought 
forth.  The  drive  for  liberty  bonds,  the  Red  Cross 
activities,  the  knitting  and  canning,  the  marching  and 
the  combining  all  reveal  the  undeveloped  resources 
in  human  nature.  Never  again  will  the  arguments 
of  impecuniosity,  hard  times,  no  money,  "too  many 
calls"  and  all  such  obtain  as  they  have  in  the  past 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  or  the  haunts  of  the  favored. 
Must  it  always  be  that  only  dire  physical  danger  and 
the  passing  inspirations  of  patriotism  will  bring  into 
action  these  benignant  resources  of  human  nature  ? 


The  November  number  of  Our  Dumb  Animals  may 
be  called  a  dog  number.  Red  Cross  dogs,  Alaskan 
dogs,  dogs  drawing  sanitary  and  munition  cars,  Rufus, 
the  water  carrier  of  the  desert  who  saved  many  lives, 
the  dog  as  the  guardian  of  children,  and  the  dog  who 
found  and  saved  his  master,  the  wounded  soldier,  are 
among  the  pictures.  We  never  liked  the  sinister  re- 
mark of  the  man  who  said,  "The  more  I  see  of  men. 
the  better  I  like  the  dog,"  but  we  do  like  Galsworthy's 
statement,  "The  dog  is  by  far  the  nearest  thing  to 
man  on  earth,  the  one  link  we  have  spirituallv  -with 
the  animal  creation." 


The  Open  Air  Smile  is  the  winning  name  of  a  win- 
some sheet  published  monthly  by  the  McCormick 
Fresh  Air  Fund,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago.  The 
little  paper  represents  the  various  schools  in  Chicago 
providing  special  accommodations  for  the  tubercularly 
threatened.  A  right  smiling  sheet  it  is.  The  issue  for 
October  is  before  us.  With  its  bright  illustrations 
of  Eskimo  clad  Chicago  children  amid  the  fruits  and 
flowers  cultivated  by  themselves,  this  number  is  made 
particularly  attractive  by  the  news  of  the  Open  Air 
School  graduates  now  doing  vigorous  work  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Thus  countless  boys  and  girls  in 
successful  relays  are  snatched  from  weakness  and 
death  and  restored  to  health  and  efficiency  by  just 
fresh  air  and  good  food,  the  first  of  which  is  available 
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everywhere  in  unlimited  quantities ;  the  second  of 
which  ought  to  be  made  available  to  everybody  if  the 
game  of  Hfe  were  only  played  fairly  and  efficiently. 


The  Unitarian  Advance  for  November,  while  be- 
lieving that  John  Haynes  Holmes's  personal  views  as 
to  pacifism  do  not  represent  "the  views  of  the  majority 
of  us,"  pronounces  the  address  a  noble  one  and  states : 

It  was  not  only  eloquent  but  it  was  pre-eminently  sane. 
Mr.  Holmes'  personal  views  as  to  pacifism  are  not  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  us.  But  the  spirit  and  message  of  that 
address  at  Montreal  was  significantly  representative  of  Uni- 
tarianism  at  its  best  and  a  graphic  ilkistration  of  the  logical 
Unitarian  way  of  seeing  and  doing  things. 

*  *  * 

We  believe  that  just  the  thing  which  our  Unitarian  gos- 
pel embodies  was  so  signally  illustrated  by  this  striking  ad- 
dress that  it  is  sure  to  stand  out  as  an  element  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  our  processes  of  denominational  self-finding  in  this 
crisis  of  religious  testing.  And  this  we  say,  not  agreeing  at 
all  with  Mr.  Holmes'  personal  gospel  of  pacifism. 

*  *  * 

The  same  paper  believes  that — 
No  greater  folly  could  be  consummated  by  the  American 
people  than  would  be  involved  in  the  expulsion  of  Senator 
LaFollette  from  the  national  Senate.  Incidentally,  we  believe 
that,  mischievous  though  he  may  be,  he  is  not  the  most  mis- 
chievous personality  in  American  affairs  by  any  means. 

LaFollette  in  the  Senate  doing  his  most  exasperating 
worst  is  less  harmful  to  our  cause  than  LaFollette  martyr- 
ized in  the  cause  of  free  speech. 


Professor  Edward  A.  Steiner  of  Grinnell  College, 
Iowa,  has  the  great  misfortune  in  these  days  of  a 
name  of  Germanic  spelling,  In  spite  of  the  shallow 
suspicion  aroused  by  the  name  which  unfortunately 
'affects  many  who  are  otherwise  sane.  Dr.  Steiner 
rings  true  forever  in  his  patriotism  to  the  United 
States  as  the  land  of  promise  and  the  hope  of  democ- 
racy. Last  Sunday  evening  in  a  speech  before  the 
Sunday  Evening  Club  in  Orchestra  Hall  of  this  city 
he  said,  according  to  the  CJiicago  Tribune  of  the  next 
morning,  "When  any  nation  gets  to  the  point  where 
it  says,  'We  are  the  people'  it  is  on  the  road  to  extinc- 
tion. Nations  die  from  selfishness.  If  this  cotintry 
of  ours  ever  dies  it  will  die  from  Halsted  Street  up 
and  from  the  North  Shore  district  down.  There  will 
be  no  strength  among  us  either  during  peace  or  war 
imless  we  are  all  the  time  a  united  people.  We  must 
be  held  together  by  the  living  hope  of  justice  for  all 
elements  that  constitute  our  national  life."  This,  is 
an  interesting  echo  of  the  far-off  address  of  Abrahatn 
Lincoln,  who  in  his  boyish  effort,  one  of  the  earliest 
recorded,  said  in  an  address  on  "The  Dangers  of  our 
Republic,"  before  a  Young  Men's  Lyceum  in  Spring- 
field, "If  we  die,  we  die  from  suicide."  The  title  of 
Dr.  Steiner's  address  was  "Cviltivating  Life  in  a  Great 
Crisis.".  There  is  no  cultivation  of  life  that  does  not 
recognize  the  central  fact  that  life  is  a  spiritual  po- 
tency, a  thing,  of  mind,  a  quality  of  heart,  and  that 
the  greatest  thing  in  Hfe  is  Love. 


The  Rosenberg  Library  of  Galveston,  Texas,  Frank 
C.  Patton,  librarian,  is  one  of  the  model  institutions 
in  our  land.  Library  students,  particularly  friends  in 
search  of  ideas,  may  well  turn  their  faces  westward 
and  find  light  in  far-off  Texas.  The  November  bul- 
letin devotes  three  pages  to  the  "Luther  QiTadricen- 
tennial  of  the  Reformation"  and  announces  on  exhi- 
bition a  valuable  loan  collection  by  German  pastors 
settled  in  Texas,  which  includes  old  book  prints,  wood- 
cuts, remarkable  samples  of  early  engraving,  a  trav- 
eler's gviide  to  the  city  of  Rome  printed  from  wood 
blocks  in  1482,  a  newspaper  giving  an  account  of  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  1572,  an  original 
copy  of  Melanchthon's  works  beaittifully  bound  in 
leather,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  curious, 
instructive  and  inspiring.  Ten  biographies,  five  dif- 
ferent editions  of  Luther's  works,  eleven  histories  of 
the  Reformation  are  named  among  the  books  to  be 
loaned.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  such  collection 
yet  made  in  Chicago ;  but  doubtless  it  and  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  in  line.  Has  this 
study  of  four  hundred  years  of  Protestantism  any 
light  to  throw  on  the  present  collapse  of  Christianity 
and  democracy  and  reliance  on  spiritual  force? 


Elsa  Wertheim,  Special  Officer  for  Juvenile  Occu- 
pations of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, has  issued  in  attractive  form  a  report  on  "Chi- 
cago Children  in  the  Street  Trades."  It  unfolds  a 
story  that  reflects  little  credit  upon  the  schools,  the 
churches  and  the  "prosperity  makers"  of  the  city.  We 
are  told  that  figures  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  States  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  youthful 
offenders  are  child  laborers,  generally  employed  in 
the  city  street  trades.  Child  crime  it  is  authorita- 
tively stated  is  greatly  increased  by  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope and  a  similar  increase  is  threatened  in  the  United 
States.  Six  hundred  and  sixty  boys  and  girls  in  the 
street  trades  have  been  investigated  by  the  Associa- 
tion. In  a  close  inquiry  into  three  hundred  cases 
chosen  at  random  only  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  child's 
earnings  represented  a  "needed  item  in  family  main- 
tenance." It  was  found  that  these  street  trades  were 
closely  connected  with  mendicancy,  trickery  and  law- 
breaking.  "Interrupted  Education,"  "Late  Hours," 
"Night  Street  Trades,"  "Runaways"  are  reported. 
Runaways  are  found  in  Chicago  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  from  California  to  New  York.  A  Httle 
Italian  boy  who  had  run  away  from  Buffalo  "wept 
intermittently  for  several  days."  A  "port  for  missing 
boys"  was  found  under  a  sidewalk.  The  story  of  deg- 
radation, physical  and  spiritual,  is  heart-breaking.  The 
revelations  are  startling  and  indisputable  and  the  rem- 
edy is  clear.  There  are  ordinances  enough  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  city  and  State  to  wipe  out  this 
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disgrace.  It  only  needs  officers  who  will  live  up  to 
their  oaths,  and  a  municipal  administration  above  po- 
litical corruption  and  party  bosses.  The  Juvenile 
Court  and  its  assistants  are  doing  much,  preachers, 
philanthropy,  clubs  and  right-minded  men  and  women 
are  doing  much,  buf  they  are  all  powerless  in  the  face 
of  a  complacent  city  administration,  a  corrupted  police 
and  voters  who  put  party  qualifications  above  effi- 
ciency, and  disassociate  politics  from  religion.  This 
little  pamphlet  of  a  dozen  pages  should  be  read  by 
every  preacher  in  Chicago  and  then  used  as  material 
for  a  sermon  on  the  text,  "Sul¥er  little  children  to 
come  unto  me." 


Chicago  is  perhaps  the  youngest  of  the  world's  great 
cities,  but  it  is  old  enough  to  have  the  third  oldest 
theatre  in  America.  "McVickers"  is  this  week  cele- 
brating its  sixtieth  anniversary,  a  Philadelphia  and  a 
Boston  theatre  alone  exceeding  it  in  years.  It  is  fitting 
that  it  should  recall  the  names  of  the  great  artists 
that  have  not  only  swayed  the  multitudes  with  high 
emotions,  but  contributed  to  the  refinement  and  cul- 
ture of  this  growing  giant  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
Edwin  Booth,  Jefferson,  Rossi,  Nielson,  Cushman, 
Barrett,  Forrest,  Irving,  Ellen  Terrey  and  the  rest, 
were  Chicago  builders  all  of  them  because  they  were 
citizens  of  the  world.  Such  are  the  only  adequate 
artists  to  shape  the  spiritual  walls  of  a  great  metropo- 
lis. A  city,  however  large,  ceases  to  be  metropoli- 
tan when  it  fails  to  be  cosmopolitan.  But  McVickers 
has  been  more  to  Chicago  than  a  great  theatre,  worth- 
ily named  after  the  founder,  who  was  himself  an  actor 
of  no  mean  part  and  a  lover  of  high  art.  Mr.  Mc- 
Vicker  gave  to  Chicago  a  great  free  platform.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  his  Sabbatli  day^ 
contribution  of  a  free  religious  platform.  The  Peo- 
ples' Church,  led  by  Dr.  Hiram  W.  Thomas,  was 
his  guest  through  a  notable  career.  Dr.  Thomas 
made  Christianity  and  democracy  synonymous.  At 
his  feet  sat  weekly  humble  toilers  from  shop  and  fac- 
tory alongside  of  poets  and  philosophers  who  inter- 
preted religion  in  terms  of  social  helpfulness,  aca- 
demic freedom  and  independent  politics  Hiram 
W.  Thomas,  like  the  other  great  artists  in  his  day  and 
generation,  wrought  mightily  for  love  and  justice  on 
the  McVickers  stage.  He  with  his  colleagues  has 
passed  not  only  out  of  sight,  but  alas  to  a  great  degree 
out  of  mind.  How  quickly  the  ungrateful  generations 
forget  their  leaders  and  liberators.  But  his  record 
is  safely  written  in  the  story  of  the  nobler  Chicago. 
Every  institution  for  the  betterment  of  children,  of 
woman's  life  and  the  business  integrities  of  the  city 
is  immeasurably  indebted  to  him.  He  was  a  leader 
along  all  these  lines.  Above  all  he  was  a  peace  man, 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Society,  under  whose  administration  there 


was  no  temporizing  with  present  conditions,  because 
he  dealt  with  eternal  principles.  The  principles  of 
peace  he  stood  for  were  not  conditioned  by  the  times 
but  founded  in  the  everlasting  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse. 


What  the  Pacifist  Is  Not! 

II. 

The  pacifist,  like  other  human  beings,  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  many  things  that  are  reprehensible.  But  one 
thing  of  all  others,  he  is  not.  The  pacifist  is  not  a 
cozj^ard. 

This  charge,  of  course,  is  easily  made,  in  view  of 
the  pacifist's  persistent  refusal  to  recognize,  applaud 
and  participate  in  the  so-called  glories  of  warfare. 
To  those  persons  who  can  find  no  explanation  of  any 
unusual  opinion  or  action  so  plausible  as  that  of  ig- 
noble motive,  nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  the 
cowardice  of  the  pacifist.  He  is  afraid  that  he  will 
have  to  march  to  the  front,  or  send  his  son  to  the 
front,  afraid  that  he  will  have  to  meet  the  perils  of 
battle ;  afraid  that  he  will  have  to  suffer  pain  or  in- 
jury ;  afraid,  above  all  things  else,  of  death !  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  pacifist  is  an  opponent  of  war,  as 
a  means  of  settling  international  disputes.  Patholog-- 
ically,  he  is  a  neurotic  who  shrinks  instinctively  from 
personal  hazard  or  exposure.  Ethically,  he  is  simply 
a  coward ! 

From  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  this  doctrine 
sounds  not  altogether  unreasonable,  even  though  un- 
generous. But  what  becomes  of  it  when  it  is  tested 
by  the  actual  facts  of  experience  ?  Pacifists — cowards  ? 
What  about  the  Quaker  boys  of  England  who,  ex- 
empted by  law  from  military  service,  have  voluntarily 
gone  upon  the  mine-sweepers  and  trawlers  patroling 
the  infested  waters  of  the  Irish  and  North  Seas,  and 
there  amid  storm  and  cold  and  lurking  enemies  have 
made  the  ocean  pathways  safe  for  commerce?  What 
about  those  other  Quaker  boys  who  have  entered  the 
ambulance  service  in  France,  and  entering  No  Man's 
Land  unarmed  and  unprotected,  have  gladly  laid  down 
,their  lives  to  give  succor  to  the  wounded  and  decent 
burial  to  the  dead?  What  about  the  four  tliousand 
and  more  conscientious  objectors  in  English  prisons, 
who  have  sufifered  incarceration,  defamation,  torture, 
indescribable  indignities  and  persecutions  for  con- 
science's sake — all  without  complaint  or  bitterness  of 
spirit?  And  what  about  the  men  and  women  every- 
where today  who  have  taken  not  merely  their  lives, 
but  their  treasured  friend.ships  and  priceless  reputa- 
tions, in  their  hands,  and  given  them  all  for  their 
ideals?  These  men  cowards?  Liebknecht,  Romain 
Rolland,  Bertrand  Russell,  Jane  Addams,  cowards? 
Fools,  simpletons,  even  traitors,  they  may  be.  But 
cowards — never !    These  have   dared  all,   nor  been  • 
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afraid.  The  courage  of  the  trenches  is  true  courage — 
I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it.  But  this  courage  is 
of  a  coarser  texture  and  therefore  cheaper  grade  than 
the  courage  which  glorifies  the  soul  of  such  pacifists 
as  I  have  named. 

It  is  time  that  this  slander  of  cowardice,  like  that 
of  pro-Germanism,  should  be  silenced  forthwith.  Or 
perhaps,  alas,  it  is  not  true !  For  the  war-fever,  like 
fever  of  every  kind,  tends  fast  towards  madness  and 
delirium.  But  the  time,  if  not  now  at  hand,  will  surely 
come.  Not  forever  must  reproach  lie  upon  those  who 
see  the  truth  and  dare  maintain  it.  Some  day  the 
pacifist  will  be  seen  as  he  is,  and  not  least  among,  his 
virtues  will  be  the  fact  that  he  was  unafraid ! 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Netv  York  City. 


The  Value  of  Free  Churches 

To  many  the  question  of  belief  or  creed  is  a  matter 
of  little  concern.  They  drift  along  without  any  guid- 
ing principle  in  their  lives.  They  have  no  philosophy 
of  life.  Their  actions  are  almost  entirely  determined 
by  circumstances.  Even  their  morality  is  the  result 
of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  They  do  not  break 
the  ordinary  rules  of  social  conduct  not  because  of 
any  convictions  of  their  own  in  regard  to  personal  duty 
but  because  they  are  bound  by  the  invisible  bands  of 
social  custom. 

The  virtue  of  these  men  is  negative  and  not  posi- 
tive. They  are  not  morally  free  men.  They  are  slaves 
to  custom.  If  the  custom  is  good  they  follow  it.  If 
it  is  bad  they  give  it  the  same  unfaltering  allegiance. 
As  a  result  they  perpetuate  what  is  good  and  what 
is  evil  in  our  inheritance  from,  the  past.  Social  prog- 
ress does  not  rest  with  these. 

At  the  very  heart  of  Liberal  Religion  is  the  insist- 
ence of  moral  freedom.  Here  is  the  call  to  men  to 
dare  to  be  free.  This  freedom  does  not  mean  license. 
It  means  that  men  must  find  for  themselves  the  moral 
law.  It  affirms  that  it  is  only  the  free  man  that  can 
distinguish  between  the  social  custom  that  is  evil  and 
the  one  that  is  bad.  This  choice  is  possible  because 
the  individual  has  won  for  himself  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  action.  He  sees  that  he  is  only 
a  really  human  being  in  the  highest  sense  as  he  directs 
the  course  of  his  own  conduct.  This  involves  always 
a  capacity  to  formulte  his  own  faith,  to  work  out  his 
own  philosophy  of  life  and  to  make  his  own  statement 
of  belief.  This  same  freedom  he  grants  to  every  other 
man. 

This  does  not  lead  to  chaos  as  many  fear  but  rather 
to  intelligent  and  sympathetic  co-operation.  In  the 
dififerences  of  opinion  there  is  the  opportunity  for 


comparison,  and  thus  there  comes  about  an  enlarge- 
ment of  thought  and  life.  But  this  is  only  possible 
when  men  formulate  for  themselves  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  life.  Unless  this  is  done  there  can  be 
no  comparison  and  therefore  no  progress.  For  it  is 
in  the  statement  of  well-defined  dififerences  that  we 
are  able  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false.  All  faiths 
come  out  of  the  experiences  of  life  and  must  be  in 
the  end  tested  in  the  furnaces  of  life.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  free  men. 

It  is  important  to  develop  and  state  your  own  faith. 
But  it  is  equally  important  to  hold  that  faith  in  free- 
dom. If  a  man  holds  to  a  creed  and  refuses  to  admit 
into  his  own  thought  the  creed  of  another ;  if  he  holds 
his  "statement  of  faith"  as  a  finality,  then  he  has  shut 
the  door  on  the  future  and  bound  himself  to  his  own 
thought..  He  is  as  truly  enslaved  as  he  who  is  bound 
to  social  custom.  This  is  the  danger  that  confronts 
all  who  have  broken  the  chains  which  bound  them  to 
a  dead  past  and  held  them'  out  of  contact  with  that 
living  past  which  is  in  every  present  time. 

Intoxicatech  with  their  new  freedom  men  who  have 
broken  out  of  bondage  are  all  too  inclined  to  worship 
their  own  creations.  They  fail  to  see  what  was  true 
and  helpful  in  the  past  and  shut  their  eyes  to  discov- 
eries of  other  free  souls.  In  so  doing  they  bar  them- 
selves from  those  associations  which  would  enable 
them  to  test  and  prove  their  own  conclusions.  Alone 
they  run  ofif  on  tangents  that  lead  far  from  the  curve 
of  human  progress.  They  become  popes  of  churches 
that  may  have  only  one  member  and  become  intolerant 
of  all  that  are  without  the  fold.  | 

The  value  of  a  liberal  church  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  it  afifirms  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
seek  God  for  himself  and  to  record  on  the  tablets  of 
his  own  heart  his  statement  of  faith,  it  also  gives  the 
opportunity  for  the  comparison  of  thought  and  aspi- 
ration. The  meeting  of  free  souls  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity in  the  search  for  truth  is  now  as  it  ever  has  been 
the  condition  of  the  outflowing  of  the  spirit  of  God. 

These  churches  of  free  spirits  must  be,  if  they  are 
true  to  themselves  and  their  high  calling,  centers  of 
life  and  light  to  mankind.  They  have  set  before  them- 
selves high  ideals,  ideals  that  are  most  difficult  of 
attainment.  Their  value  depends  on  the  loyalty  of 
their  members  to  these  ideals.  Fellowship  with  those 
with  whom  we  are  in  agreement  is  comparatively  an 
easy  task.  But  to  preserve  fellowship  in  the  face  of 
grave  differences  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  most  courage- 
ous men  and  women.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  condition 
of  all  spiritual  progress.  By  conforming  to  it  we  will 
give  meaning  and  power  to  our  free  churches. 

Arthur  L.  Weatherly. 
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Who  Whipped  Herbert  Bigelow? 

Clearly  the  perpetrators  of  this  awful  outrage  were 
no  cowards.  Their  masked  condition  witnessed  to  the 
fact  that  they  knew  they  were  defying  the  law  and 
inviting  severe  punishment.  As  clearly,  they  were 
conscientious.  Men  do  not  outrage  their  own  sense  of 
courtesy  and  visit  such  pain  upon  fellow  beings,  except 
when  swayed  by  strong  passion  and  backed  by  what 
for  the  time  being  seems  a  clear  conscience.  Clearly 
again  these  persons  were  swayed  by  patriotic  con- 
siderations. These  perpetrators,  who  ever  they  may 
be,  were  not  vindicating  an  outraged  dignity  on  their 
own  part.  They  were  not  avenging  personal  wrongs 
or  family  insult  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such 
law  breakers. 

These  men  thought  that  they  were  doing  the  nation 
a  service,  that  they  were  "promoting  the  cause  of 
democracy,"  "vindicating  the  dignity  of  the  nation," 
or  what  not? 

The  free-booters  treated  this  honorable  man,  this 
respected  citizen  of  Ohio,  a  national  figure,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  against  whom  there  is  no  reproach,  as 
though  he  were  an  enemy  to  society,  a  foe  to  good 
order,  a  traitor  to  the  nation.  And  this  conviction 
was  well  grounded  in  the  minds  of  those  indiscriminat- 
ing  and  believing  readers  of  the  public  press.  These 
men  represented  that  stage  of  development  which 
renders  them  victims  of  oratory,  blind  believers  in 
vehement  rhetoric  when  exploited  by  men  of  promi- 
nence. These  men  represented  that  stage  of  develop-., 
ment  which  "believes  the  newspapers,"  particularly  the 
"leading  daihes."  They  took  Clarence  Darrow,  Ex- 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft  and  Secretary  McAdoo 
of  the  cabinet  at  their  word.  These  speakers  and  their 
associates  have  swayed  shouting  thousands  by  their 
denunciations  of  the  men  of  whom  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bigelow  is  a  conspicuous  type.  They  have  said  that 
"pacifists"  were  "sneaks,"  "cowards,"  "traitors."  etc. 
They  have  heaped  upon  Rev.  Herbert  Bigelow,  pastor 
of  the  Peoples  Church  of  Cincinnati,  the  vile  epithets 
that  belong  only  to  the  enemies  of  righteousness,  the 
foes  of  human  interest. 

These  conspicuous  orators  have  been  echoed  by 
thousands  of  would-be  representatives  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  throughout  the  land,  from  their  "sacred  desks" 
on  days  dedicated  to  worship ;  they  have  denounced 
such  men  as  Mr.  Bigelow  as  being  covered  with  the 
"slime  of  pacifism,"  although  he  stands  among  those 
to  whom  the  Master  they  worship  has  given  his  ver- 
dict: "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God !" 

These  men  who  whipped  one  of  the  foremost  citizens 
of  Ohio,  a  constitution  maker,  a  leader  of  thought, 
are  not  alone.  Most  of  the  conspicuous  indignities  to 
law  and  order  perpetrated  in  these  trying  days  have 
come  from  those  who  af¥ect  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 


law.  Men  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  and 
carrying  the  policemen's  outfit  led  the  riot  in  Boston. 
The  governors  of  four  great. states,  sworn  to  maintain 
the  federal  Constitution  and  to  enforce  the  "laws"  of 
those  states,  anticipated  violence  from  the  "peace- 
makers," and  so  hastened  violently  to  deny  them  the 
privilege  of  public  speech.  One  of  them  at  least 
mobilized  his  soldiers  to  punish  a  crime  that  had  not 
been  committed  and  was  never  contemplated. 

If  these  whippers  believed  the  papers  they  read, 
they,  still  living  on  the  low  level  of  shot-gun  ethics, 
were  fully  justified  in  taking  the  "law"  into  their  own 
hands.  The  saddest  thing  about  the  whole  transaction 
is  not  the  indignity  offered  to  an  honest  American 
citizen  by  flaming  "patriots,",  still  less  the  injury  to  a 
human  body,  but  that  the  whole  thing  should  have 
been  so  complacently  received  by  the  "press"  that 
claims  to  reflect  public  opinion.  Then  there  is  the 
still  sadder  silence,  the  ominous  silence,  maintained  by 
the  "men  of  the  gospel."  There  are  honorable  excep- 
tions :  Secretary  Baker  of  the  War  Department, 
Frederick  C.  Howe,  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  have  spoken  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  The  President  is  yet  to  be  heard 
from.  Senators  of  Ohio  and  all  the  other  law  makers 
of  the  nation,  the  leaders  of  the  great  political  parties 
on  the  eve  of  the  autumnal  elections,  have  not  as  yet 
been  heard  from  in  regard  to  this  national  disgrace. 

Perhaps  it  is  still  more  sad  that,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  knows,  the  great  woman  host,  led  by  the  suffrage 
leaders,  the  colleges,  the  fashionable  clubs,  the  wives, 
mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  of  the  nation's  defenders 
have  not  been  heard  from,  in  any  choral  fashion. 

The  act  was  brutal,  a  refinement  of  the  spirit  gone 
wrong  that  has  been  revealed  in  lynchings  of  black 
men  in  the  United  States  and  of  Jews  in  Russia  for 
the  last  fifty  years. 

But  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  belongs.  These 
leaders  of  violent  judgment,  these  perpetrators  of 
unjustifiable  insults  to  individuals,  lie  back  of  the 
deluded  masked  figures  in  Kentucky.  The  crowning 
insult  was  offered  to  spirit  before  the  lash  was  laid 
on  the  bare  back.  We  can  get  nowhere  in  these  much 
troubled  times  until  we  begin  to  be  just  to  those  who 
differ  from  us.  The  very  essence  of  the  much  hated 
Prussianism  is  the  indignity  offered  to  the  individual 
judgment  and  conscience  by  an  outside  power  that  is 
unfair.  Real  patriotism  will  seek  to  establish  the 
reign  of  righteous  judgment  which  cannot  be  obtained 
except  by  a  recognition  of  the  essential  sincerity  of 
those  who  seriously  differ  on  great  issues  and  are 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  their  conviction. 
The  brotherhood  of  sincerity  survives  trenches,  barb- 
wire  defenses  and  the  lives  divided  by  creed,  party, 
nationality  and  patriotic  suspicions  and  antagonisms. 

'  J.  LL.  J. 
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Frances  E.  Willard  Day  in  the  Public 
Schools  * 

There  was  no  companionship  that  Frances  Willard 
found  more  congenial  than  that  of  the  child.  It  would 
have  delighted  her  to  know  that  when  she  had  passed 
on  to  the  other  world  her  memory  was  to  be  kept 
fragrant  in  the  minds  of  the  little  people  through  the 
observance  one  school  day  in  the  year  of  what  should 
be  known  as  Frances  Willard  Day  ;  when  through  exer- 
cises and  instruction  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  told 
of  her  great  life  work  and  urged  "to  enact  against  the 
drink  habit  a  prohibitory  law  for  one — that  one  him- 
self— and  to  declare  that  law  constitutional  in  the 
supreme  court  of  his  own  judgment  and  enforce  it  by 
the  executive  of  his  own  will." 

Already  eight  states  have  Temperance  Days,  all  ex- 
cept two.  North  Dakota  and  Alabama,  named  after 
Frances  E.  Willard.  In  Tennessee,  Kansas,  Oregon, 
North  Dakota,  Missouri  and  South  Dakota,  this  annual 
observance  has  been  established  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Missouri  is  the  only  license  state  that  has  taken 
such  action.  In  Alabama  and  New  Mexico  the  state 
boards  of  education  arranged  for  the  observance  of 
the  day.  The  popular  time  of  the  year  fpr  this  cele- 
bration is  the  fall,  somewhere  near  IMiss  Willard's 
birthday  in  September.  Kansas  celebrated  it  last 
month.  Oregon  is  planning  for  an  enthusiastic  observ- 
ance on  October  26.  The  current  number  of  the 
Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly  calls  special  attention  to 
it  by  a  life  sketch  of  Miss  Willard.  Tennessee  is  to 
observe  the  fourth  Friday  in  October  and  is  securing 
the  co-operation  of  all  public  school  teachers  to  make 
it  a  notable  occasion. 

The  October  number  of  the  Temperance  Educational 
Quarterly  contains  an  extended  program  for  Tem- 
perance Day  in  the  public  schools,  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Smith  Davis,  World's  and  National  Super- 
intendent of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  It  can 
be  secured  in  leaflet  form  from  the  National  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Publishing  House,  Evanston,  111.,  at  five  cents 
a  copy.  — The  Union  Signal. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Francis  Ledwidge,  Poet. 
Within  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  God  . 

Lie  all  his  gathered  years,  so  few,  so  few. 
And  all  the  happy  meadows  where  he  trod 

Are  blind  with  dew,  blind  with  white  tears  of  dew. 

He  took  Life's  empty  chalice  and  he  filled 

Its  emptiness  with  poetry  and  song, 
But  now  the  wine  of  his  young  life  is  spilled, 

The  wine  that  was  so  sweet,  so  clear  and  strong. 

The  flowers  who  are  gentle  folk  and  wise 

Have  hid  his  secrets — they  will  keep  them  well ; 

The  happy  soul  that  looked  out  through  his  eyes 
Has  fled,  the  echo  of  a  heather-bell. 

Yet  he  will  come  again  and  sing  his  songs, 

A  swift-winged  swallow,  and  the  shifting  days 

Shall  be  the  happier  for  these  his  songs, 
The  happier  for  these  his  artless  lays. 

— James  L.  McLane,  Jr. 
From  The  New  Republic,  Oct.  20,  1917. 


THE  PULPIT 

Borderlands 

Studies  of  the  Besetting  Mysteries  from  Four 
Recent  Books 
IV. 

"  Raymond  "—  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

A  quest  for  deathlessness 

Sermon  Preached  October  28,  1917,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson 

Invariable,  irresistible,  ever  present,  ever  working 
Father  of  souls,  chasten  our  lives  this  morning  with  hu- 
mility. Touch  our  hearts,  O  Father,  with  a  sympathy  born 
of  the  sense  that  thou  art  Father  of  us  all.  Quicken  our 
minds.  Father,  with  the  thought  of  thine  own  infinity  that 
we  children  of  an  hour,  passing  children  of  time  and  of 
earth,  may  find  ourselves  children  of  eternity,  partakers 
of  the  everlasting  love,  the  life  that  is  all  love.  We  would 
feel  our  kinship  this  morning  with  the  worm  that  crawleth 
and  the  saints  that  beckon  us.  Help  us  to  rise  from  the 
sweet  communions  of  the  kinships  of  the  fireside  and  of 
the  country  into  holy  kinship  with  angels. 

Touch  us.  Father,  this  morning  with  the  solemnities 
of  life,  the  profundities  of  being,  the  realities  beneath  the 
shifting  sands.  We  pray.  Father,  for  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  abiding  brotherhood,  that  which  not  only  obliter- 
ates the  distinctions  between  continent  and  continent  and 
race  and  race,  but  between  time  and  eternity.  Yea,  weak- 
ness and  sickness  and  death  itself  cannot  keep  us  out  of 
this  fellowship  that  belongs  to  thy  children,  O  thou  infi- 
nite Father  of  us  all.  Amen. 


I  bring  to  this  desk  this  morning  my  fourth  study 
of  "Borderlands,"  taken  from  some  recent  command- 
ing books  of  the  day:  "Raymond,  or  Life  and  Death," 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  This  is  a  book  that  could  not 
help  but  make  a  sensation,  a  book  that  cannot  help 
but  leave  something  more  permanent  than  sensation, 
because  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  commanding  soul.  It 
was  borne  out  of  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  day. 
Still  more  i^  it  a  permanent  contribution  because  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  ages,  the  quest  of 
saints,  seers  and  sinners  of  all  climes  and  times. 

I  said  that  this  book  commands  respect  because  of 
its  eminent  author  who  can  be  introduced  no  more 
briefly  than  by  quoting  from  the  "International  Who's 
Who"  on  my  shelf.  It  says  of  Sir  Oliver  Joseph 
Lodge : 

Scientist  and  educator,  horn  June  12,  1851,  Staffordshire, 
England.  One  of  the  great  original  thinkers  of  our  age;  a 
pioneer  of  wireless  telegraphy;  inventor  of  machinery  for 
dispelling  fog;  prominent  in  physical  research,  with  profound 
faith  in  the  ultimate  unity  of  science  and  religion.  He  has 
done  much  for  the  re-birth  of  religion  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
criticism  and  scientific  knowledge. 

There  is  affixed  a  very  short  list  out  of  the  long 
list  of  his  books  which  command  attention,  these 
books  offer  leadership  in  many  of  the  obscure,  remote 
and  difficult  departments  of  chemistry,  physics  and 
mathematics.  Among  the  books  quoted  in  this  list 
are  :  "Life  and  Matter,"  a  criticism  of  Haeckel's  "Rid- 
dle," "School  Teaching  and  School  Reform,"  "Elect- 
rons," Revised  edition  of  "Pioneers  of  Science,"  "The 
Substance  of  Faith  Allied  with  Science,"  "Mathema- 
tics for  Parents  and  Teachers"  and  "Modern  Views 
of  Matter." 

I  have  said  that  this  book  is  borne  out  of  the  strain 
and  stress  of  the  hour.   These  four  hundred  and  more 
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pages  are  divided  into  three  quite  distinct  and  clearly 
marked  parts.  One  is  entitled  the  "Normal  Portion," 
covering  seventy-nine  pages.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
a  charming  young  man,  a  type  of  the  many  costly 
offerings  of  the  nations  to  the  terrible  god  of  wa^. 

Raymond,  the  son  of  Sir  Oliver  and  Lady  Lodge, 
was  endowed  with  a  splendid  inheritance,  improved 
by  whatever  English  university  life  and  ample  means 
could  give  him.  He  stood  on  the  threshhold  of  a  con- 
spicuous career  in  his  chosen  department  of  engineer- 
ing. With  others  he  gladly  gave  himself  to  the  cause 
of  his  country  and  in  a  few  short  months  he  ofifered 
his  life  an  unripe  sacrifice  in  the  trenches. 


This  first  part  is  a  charming  revelation  of  a  clean 
minded  and  pure  hearted  youth  under  the  unexpected 
tuition  of  the  battle  line.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  been  there  and  know  the  strain  of  idleness  as 
well  as  the  strain  of  work,  the  loneliness  of  the  over 
crowded  camp  as  well  as  the- adequate  buoyancy  and 
resiliency  of  the  soul  that  rises  to  all  ■  conditions 
with  cheerfulness,  patience  and  sweetness.  He  lies 
there  on  the  fighting  line  suffering  from  violence  by 
guns  five  miles  away.  He  tells  us  that  he  prefers  to 
read  any  romance  rather  than  anything  connected  with 
the  war  or  daily  papers.  ^  He  confesses  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  thrill  in  the  singing  of  the  bullets  but  realizes 
that  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  soldier  but  an  engineer. 
He  says  he  might  almost  enjoy  himself  were  it  not 
for  the  unpleasant  sights  that  war  is  ever  thrusting 
upon  him.  He  rejoices  in  the  beautiful  scenery,  the 
ample  foliage,  the  noble  avenues  amid  which  the  camp 
is  located.  He  witnesses  the  painful  slump .  of  the 
soldier's  mind  under  the  continued  stress  where  every- 
thing loses  its  charm  and  buoyancy  gives  way  to 
brooding.  He  sends  home  the  protests  which  generals 
might  well  receive  lest  the  over  drill  will  not  only 
wear  out  the  officers  but  break  down  the  men. 

He  writes  home  telling  how  *he  likes  his  father's 
letters  because  "He  gets  right  outside  of  it  all  and 
looks  at  things  from  above."  He  says  it  is  very  sooth- 
ing reading.  He  sends  to  his  mother  the  assurance 
that  they  have  picked  roses  at  their  mess  table  every 
day.  He  mentions  the  fiddler  in  the  Royal  Artillery  as 
being  one  of  the  living  elements  in  the  line.  He  speaks 
of  one  unfruitful  engagement  as  "fairly  sickening." 
He  believed  that  if  peace  should  come  too  suddenly 
it  would  drive  many  men  off  their  heads.  "I  should 
love  to  come  home  again  but  I  feel  that  I  have  not 
done  my  bit  in  this  big  scrap.   I  have  not  killed  a  man." 

After  the  end  came,  his  Captain  writing  to  Sir 
Oliver  spoke  of  Raymond  "as  always  so  very  cheerful 
and  willing,  hard  working  and  a  bright  example  of 
what  a  good  soldier  ought  to  be." 


The  second  part  to  which  is  given  two  hundred 
pages  is  called  the  "Sub-Normal  Portion."  Here,  with 
the  scientist's  skill  fully  indicated,  the  critical  atti- 
tude of  the  laboratories.  Sir  Oliver,  and  his  family, — 
wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  test  the  question  as  to 
the  survival  after  death  of  the  beloved  Raymond. 
All  the  known  tests  of  modern  psychical  research, — 
mediums,  speaking,  writing  and  table  tapping — are 
summoned.  Sometimes  they  meet  with  "revealments" 
and  sometimes  not.  Repeated  appointments  were 
made  with  the  most  eminent  and  trustwQrthy  mediums 
in  London  and  Liverpool.    They  visited  the  mediums 


in  their  offices,  who  in  turn  visited  the  Lodges  in  their 
home.  A  Mr.  Myers,  a  Mrs,  Leonard,  Katherine 
Kennedy  a'nd  Mr.  A.  Vout  Peters  are  among  the 
mediums.  Their  names  are  used  as  though  the  reader 
would  be  well  acquainted  with  them  though  scarcely 
introduced.  One  conversant  with  the  elaborate  litera- 
ture of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  will  doubt- 
less find  these  names  familiar. 

A  word  about  the  Psychical  Research  Society  of 
which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  now  the  most  eminent  living 
member.  For  over  thirty  years  it  has  "been  carrying 
on  "investigations."  Its  publications  include  forty 
painfully  elaborate  and  detailed  reports. 

In  Raymond's  case  there  were  the  usual  tests  of 
photographs,  information  given  that  was  unknown  to 
anybody  present  and  some  known  only  to  the  family, 
"Mr.  Jackson,"  a  favorite  peacock  of  the  family's, 
the  family  dog  and  many  other  so  called  test  'subjects 
are  offered  in  evidence.  As  usual  the  "control"  seemed 
to  run  to  somebody  or  some  disembodied  soul  of 
rather  low  intelligence.  "Feda"  the  most  fluent  and 
fertile  control  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  "R."  She 
talks  of  "Yaymond."  She  says,  "S'Oliver"  rather  than 
Sir  Oliver.  It  is  "Miss  Olive"  rather  than  Mrs.  Oliver 
Lodge.  She  stumbles  over  three-syllabled  words.  They 
have  to  be  spoken  with  great  strain.  One  of  the  tests 
ingenioitsly  introduced  to  see  whether  the  medium 
could  pronounce  it,  is  the  word  "Honolulu."  She 
manages  to  get  through  it.  These  tests  came  for  the 
benefit  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  of  England,  they 
were  speaking  for  a  graduate  of  Oxford  trained  to 
high  literature  and  fine  utterance.  These  "mediums" 
seem  to  confine  themselves  largely  to  these  outer  and 
lower  matters  and  to  find,  as  I  say,  expression  in  im- 
perfect English.  This  is  largely  a  characteristic  of 
so-called  mediumistic  literature.  My  own  acquaint- 
ance with  this  literature  has  been  long  though  not 
intensive.  I  remember  reading  in  my  pioneer  days, 
perhaps  sixty  years  ago,  Robert  Dale  Owen's  "Foot- 
falls On  the  Bovindary  of  Another  World."  Through 
all  these  years  I  have  tried  to  keep  my  mind  open 
for  "impressions,"  I  am  certainly  ready  for  conviction 
and  I  now  have  no  disposition  to  discount  the  con- 
clusions of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  others.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  leaves  me  still,  not  a  denyer,  but  a  firsthand 
student.  Not  that  I  know  of  any  other  way  to  account 
for  the  "facts,"  but  the  revelation  so  far  brings  to  me 
no  larger  vision,  no  new  "revelation,"  carries  to  me 
no  fresh  inspiration. 

There  is  much  that  is  mysterious  and  something 
not  encouraging  to  me  in  these  "revelations."  In 
these  higher  realms  of  intelligence  we  are  told  of  a 
restless  spirit  clamoring  so  hard  for  a  cigar  that  one 
was  created  for  him  out  of  the  laboratories  of  the 
spirit,  ^^'e  are  assured  that  thev  have  laboratories 
that  can  under  pressure  reproduce  the  physical  neces- 
sities of  life.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  withered 
flowers  in  "mother's  parlor  are  still  fresh  and  fragrant 
on  the  table  of  the  disembodied  son."  We  are  glad  to 
be  assured  by  him  that  he  takes  no  comfort  in  flowers 
laid  upon  graves.  He  says,  "drape  not  the  body  with 
flowers  but  let  them  occupy  my  room  at  home  and 
the  sitting  room."  The  sincerity  of  the  "control,"  the 
difficulty  ever  to  break  through  even  on  the  lower 
lines  is  quite  as  might  be  expected  according  to  the 
logic  of  these  philosphers.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
that  disproves  their  argument,  it  is  simply  an  element 
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that  defiresses  one's  conception  and  defeats  perchance 
the  inspirations  aimed  at. 


In  the  third  part  which  he  calls,  "Life  and  Death," 
this  philosopher,  this  man  of  science  speaks  on  his 
own  account.  For  a  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  he 
.  faces  the  problems  involved  with  mind  and  conscience, 
the  communications  of  mind  into  mind,  suggestion, 
telepathy,  auto-suggestion,  thought  transference,  the 
questions  of  spirit  and  matter  and  of  continuity  after 
death.  In  this  part  I  feel  very  much  more  at"  home. 
So  far  as  my  own  convictions  have  a  right  to  be 
expressed,  I  welcome  the  arguments  and  rejoice  in 
the  conclusions.  Here  I  find  the  inspirations  that  come 
from  the  thought  of  the  continuity  of  life,  the  thought 
of  immortality.  I  would  hitch  this  great  thought  to 
the  potencies  which  have  bloomed  in  human  nature 
and  flowered  into  the  gracious  promises  of  the  masters 
of  the  ages  in  all  the  sciences  and  in  all  the  arts. 

Let  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  speak  for  himself,  and  he 
speaks  as  I  believe,  with  an  ever  enlarging  hope,  a 
growing  conviction.  Certainly  I  respect  the  devout 
receptivity  of  the  noblest  minds  of  earth  and  the  con- 
clusions toward  which  the  profoundest  study  seems 
to  be  arriving. 

Says  Sir  Oliver :  • 

I  am  as  convinced  of  continued  existence,  on  the  other  side 
of  death,  as  I  am  of  existence  here.  .  .  I  shall  go  further  and 
say  that  I  am  reasonably  convinced  of  the  existence  of  grades 
of  being,  not  only  lower  in  the  scale  than  man  but  higher  also, 
grades  of  every  order  of  magnitude  from  zero  to  infinity. 
He  says  further : 

Christianity  has  flourished  and  borne  fruit,  but  for  the  ills 
of  the  vrorld  itself  it  is  almost  an  untried  panacea. 

The  results  of  high  living  that  should  come  from 
this  inspiration  and  these  conclusions,  he  implies  have 
scarcely  yet  been  touched  by  the  professors  of 
Christianity.    He  says, 

I  have  been  engaged  for  over  forty  years  in  mathematical 
and  physical  science,  and  for  more  than  half  that  time  in 
exploration  into  unusual  psychical  development. 

*  *    *  * 

I  have  at  length  and  quite  gradually  become  convinced,  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  study,  not  only  that  persistent  indi- 
vidual existence  is  a  fact,  but  that  occasional  communication 
across  the  chasm— with  difficulty  and  under  definite  condi- 
tions—is possible.  .  .  I  call  upon  the  educated,  the  younger 
generation  to  refrain  from  accepting  assertion  without  severe 
scrutiny,  and  above  all  to  keep  the  open  mind. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Universe  is  a  flux,  it  is  a  becoming,  it  is  progress. 
Evolution  is  a  reality.  .  . 

There  are  grades  of  existence,  stretching  upward  and  up- 
ward to  all  eternity;  and  God  Himself,  through  His  agents  and 
messengers,  is  continually  striving  and  working  and  planning, 
so  as  to  bring  this  creation  of  His  through  its  preparatory 
labour  and  pain,  and  lead  it  on  to  an  existence  higher  and 
better  than  anything  we  have  ever  known. 

In  1913  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  president  of  the 
British  Association,  which  I  suppose  is  the  highest 
honor  that  can  come  to  a  man  of  science,  a  chair  which 
I  believe  is  offered  only  once  in  a  lifetime  and  then  by 
careful  selection  from  the  most  competent.  To  call 
the  roll  of  the  presidents  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Science  is  to  call  the  roll  of  the 
eminent  men  of  science  since  the  organization  of  that 
society  many  years  ago. 

The  "President's  Address"  is  looked  forward  to  as 
the  latest,  most  highly  specialized  utterance  of  science 
for  the  year,  always  of  course  on  the  special  line  to 
which  the  president  himself  has  devoted  his  ability. 


Sir  Oliver  took  for  the  theme  of  his  address  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1913,  then  with  his  mind  undisturbed  by 
the  personal  losses  or  the  agitations  of  war,  what  he 
called  the  "new  word"  in  physics,  "Continuity."  This 
new  word  he  introduces  as  one  with  which  chemists 
and  all  scientists  must  deal ;  something  more  than  the 
indestructibility,  with  which  previous  ,  scientists  had 
dealt.  This  "Continuity"  of  force  is  something  going 
forever,  something  everywhere  pushing,  irresistible 
and  unbroken.'  A  belief  in  this  ultimate  continuity 
he  regards  as  essential  to  science. 

He  quotes  Bertrand  Russell  as  saying  that, 
The  kernel  of  scientific  outlook  is  the  refusal  to  regard 
our  own  desires,  tastes,  interests  as  a  key  to  the  understand- 
mg  of  the  world. 

In  this  lecture  he  speaks  .of  conservation  of  matter 

as  the  mainmast  of  Nineteenth  Century  chemistry. 

The  electrical  theory  of  matter  is  the  physical  discovery 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Incidentally  he  says. 
Denial  is  no  more  infallible  than  assertion. 

He  quotes  Tyndall :  "I  discover  in  matter  the 
promise  and  potency  of  all  forms  of  life." 

He  says.  We  may  not  know  our  destiny  but  we  must 
have  a  destiny  of  some  sort. 

And  he  says  in  that  lecture  to  the  eminent  men  of 
English  science  that  he  believes  that  "The  psychic 
region  can  be  studied  and  brought  under  law." 

I  must  say  with  the  utmost  brevity,  that  already  the  facts 
examined  have  convinced  me  that  memory  and  affection  are 
not  limited  to  that  association  with  matter  by  which  alone 
they  can  manifest  themselves  here  and  now,  and  that  per- 
sonality persists  beyond  bodily  death.  The  evidence— noth- 
mg  new  or  sensational,  but  cumulative  and  demanding  pro- 
longed serious  study— to  my  mind  goes  to  prove  that  discar- 
nate  intelligence,  under  certain  conditions,  may  interact  with 
us  on  the  material  side,  thus  indirectly  coming  within  our 
scientific  ken ;  and  that  gradually  we  may  hope  to  attain  some 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  larger,  perhaps  etherial, 
existence,  and  of  the  conditions  regulating  intercourse  across 
the  chasm.  A  body  of  responsible  investigators  has  even  now 
landed  on  the  treacherous  but  promising  shores  of  a  new 
continent. 

*    *    *  * 

The  Universe  is  a  larger  thing  than  we  have  any  concep- 
tion of,  and  no  one  method  of  search  will  exhaust  its  treas- 
ures. 

*    *    *  * 

Religion  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  heart  of  humanity.  .  . 
We  are  deaf  and  blind  to  the  Immanent  Grandeur,  unless 
we  have  insight  enough  to  recognize  in  the  woven  fabric  of 
existence,  flowing  steadily  from  the  loom  in  an  infinite  prog- 
ress towards  perfection,  the  ever-growing  garment  of  a  trans- 
cendent God. 

A  word  for  myself.  After  such  careful  study  as 
I  have  been  able  to  give,  with  such  open  mind  as  I 
have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  study,  I  am  free  to 
confess  to  you  as  I  have  so  often  confessed  before  in 
this  presence  that  my  apprehension  of  continuity  is 
more  profound  than  my  argument.  I  am  a  better 
believer  than  a  disputer.  All  this  outward  trellis  of 
"manifestation"  and  "revelations"  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  deny.  I  have  no  better  theory  or  explanation 
to  offer.    I  am  open  to  conviction. 

But  evidently  conviction  in  these  directions  must 
be  individual.  No  "proofs"  have  come  to  me  so  satis- 
fying as  the  old  fashioned  "Intimations"  to  use  Words- 
worth's high  word.  The  inequalities  of  this  life,  the 
waste  of  force,  nay  the  injustice  to  the  individual  in 
a  thwarted  and  broken  career  in  a  universe  so  well  bal- 
anced and  so  .economic,  leads  me  to  rest  in  an  expec- 
tation more  satisfying  than  any  "proof."    I  rest  in 
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the  thought  of  an  ordered  universe,  in  the  confidence 
that  there  is  a  meaning  and  purpose  in  life.  I  beHeve 
in  the  coherence  of  nature  and  in  the  profound  reaUty 
of  the  human  nature  upon  which  I  dwelt  last  week. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  book  is  one  more  "intimation" 
that  human  nature  is  made  for  bigger  things  than 
this  life  of  force,  this  world  of  matter;  it  is  built  upon 
a  foundation  upon  which  eternity  may  build  and  for 
which  time  is  inadequate. 

Engineers  of  St.  Louis  bored  through  a  hundred 
feet  of  sediment  and  more  vmtil  they  reached  the 
solid  rock,  an  adequate  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  bridge,  the  purpose  of  which  was  not  to  convey 
market  wagons  and  wheel-barrows,  but  to  bear  the 
weight  of  trans-continental  freights.  Thundering 
trains  were  to  pass  over  it.  The  special  tests  made 
before  it  could  be  accepted  from  the  hands  of  the 
engineers,  required  that  the  four  or  more  railway 
tracks  which  connect  Missouri  with  Illinois  should  be 
packed  tight  from  shore  to  shore  with^  the  heaviest 
locomotives  to  be  found  and  then  with  delicate  instru- 
ments they  sought  the  sag ;  how  much  give  there  was 
to  the  bridge.  It  stood  the  test  and  is  standing  the 
test  today. 

So  human  nature  is  founded  deep  beneath  the  sedi- 
ment of  daily  haste  and  hurry,  fathoms  below  the 
accumulations  of  corruption  or  the  babel  of  human 
lips.  And  on  that  deep  foundation,  I  read  the  promise 
3f  growth  that  reaches  beyond  the  short  span  of 
earthly  years.  Here  we  have  built  the  basement 
stories  scarcely  above  the  water  line.  I  anticipate  the 
further  building,  a  rising  of  the  superstructure.  But 
lo  not  ask  for  details,  the  "when"  and  "how,"  or 
'where"  or  "what,"  or  you  will  scare  me  of¥  from  my 
:onfidences.  I  am  never  so  doubtful  of  immortality 
is  when  I  am  challenged  to  give  my  "evidence"  or 
ivhen  another's  "evidence"  is  thrust  upon  me  as  con- 
:lusive.  Who  am  I  to  predicate  the  unknown  and  to 
Fathom  the  unfathomed  possibilities  of  soul. 

I  know  that  here  within  my  body,  all  unknown 
:o  me,  there  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  a  process 
)f  assimilation  and  change  in  this  stomach  laboratory 
:hat  converts  the  bread  and  meat  I  ate  for  breakfast 
nto  red  blood  flowing  steadily  into  this  other  labora- 
ory  of  brain  working  as  unconsciously  and  as  subtly 
IS  my  stomach.  The  elaborations  of  brain  are  as 
!lusive  and  unconscious  as  are  the  elaborations  of 
cidneys  and  spleen  and  lung,  so  when  Mr.  Peters  or 
VIrs.  Leonard  or  "Feda."  the  illiterate  "control," 
:ome  to  me  with  messages  how  can  I  know  but  what 
his  fountain  that  breeds  thought  and  force  and  hope 
nay  have  been,  tapped  somewhere  below  the  line  of 
:onsciousness,  just  as  science  may  tap  the  organs  of 
ny  body  below  the  line  of  my  physical  consciousness 
md  draw  forth  samples  of  the  product  thereof. 

Yes,  I  am  a  better  believer  than  debater.  Robert 
3rowni'ng,  in  his  great  discussion  of  the  question  in 
'La  Saisiaz,"  took  five  facts  for  granted :  God,  soul, 
;arth,  heaven,  hell ;  reward  and  pvmishment.  He  says, 
'At  least  I  beHeve  in  soul  and  I  am  very  sure  of  God." 
rhis  is  an  adequate  creed  for  my  need  and  an  ade- 
[uate  foundation  for  my  hope.    It  is  my  mission,  as 

interpret  it,  to  deserve  the  immortality  I  cannot 
)rove,  to  keep  on  building  course  after  course  the 
tructure  for  which  the  Eternal  in  ways  I  know  not 
>f  has  laid  an  adequate  foundation. 


A  young  Harvard  student  two  generations  ago  was 
asked  by  his  professor  to  write  a  class  exercise  on 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  The 
essay  was  due  in  two  weeks.  It  came  in  due  time 
but  unwittingly  upon  that  scholarly  mind  was  thrust 
his  life's  work,  and  so  edition  after  edition,  book  after 
book  followed  until  he  reached  in  1860,  the  date  of 
the  last  edition  in  my  library,  a  massive  volume  of 
seven  hundred  pages.  Closely  printed  in  small  type 
and  affixed  to  it  is  a  bibliography  of  the  problem  of 
immortality  of  5,300  titles  of  works  on  immortality 
and  kindred  subjects  compiled  by  the  greatest  librarian 
then  living,  or  who  has  ever  lived  in  the  United 
States,  Ezra  Abbott.    Still  the  story  is  incomplete. 

Theodore  Parker  predicated  an  universal  religion 
or  the  universalities  of  religion,  because  he  found  in 
all  religions  these  three  things,  these  fundamental  in- 
spirations :  The  thought  of  God,  the  thought  of  the 
immortal  life  and  the  sense  of  duty.  These  are  my 
lures  to  immortality. 

On  the  burial  day  of  Charles  Sumner,  William  R. 
Alger,  the  historian  of  immortality  of  whom  I  have 
just  spoken,  said  to  Emerson:  "Where  is  Charles 
Sumner  today?  We  know  where  we  have  laid  his 
body."  Emerson's  reply  was,  "I  am  so  surprised  to 
find  myself  in  this  world  that  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  power  which  gave  me  this  surprise  has  an- 
other surprise  in  store  for  me." 

A  little  later  Mr.  Alger  met  the  poet  Whittier.  To 
him  he  addressed  the  same  question,  "Mr.  Whittier, 
where  is  Charles  Sumner  now?"  Whittier's  reply  is 
at  least  as  old  as  Plato  and  as  profound  as  human  na- 
ture. He  said,  "I  cannot  think  of  myself  as  ceasing 
to  exist,  how  much  less  can  I  think  of  such  a  potency 
as  Charles  Sumner  ceasing  to  exist?" 

"Arguments?"  No.  "Intimations?"  Yes.  "Proofs?" 
No.    "Consolations?"  Yes,  infinite. 

But  there  are  some  specific  conclusions  that  are  safe 
to  affirm  in  the  face  of  these  "revelations"  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Society,  in  the  face  of  the  guesses 
of  these  eager  souls,  reinforced  by  phenomena  which 
to  me  is  conclusive. 

Whatever  there  is  of  future  in  store  for  us,  I  for 
one  do  not  ask,  and  if  allowed  me  would  not  accept, 
an  immortality  by  the  "skin  of  my  teeth,"  so  to  speak. 
I  am  not  going  to  swing  into  immortal  life  on  a  text 
if  the  interpretation  of  that  text  means  that  other 
creatures  like  myself  will  miss  the  immortality  or 
that  my  immortal  bliss  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  an- 
other's immortal  woe.  I  do  not  want  a  "Christian" 
immortality.  I  do  not  want  immortality  unless  the 
gates  of  life  are  to  swing  ever  toward  eternity  and  to 
swing  open  to  all  striving  life  to  which  God  has  given 
existence.  I  do  not  want  a  thought  of  immortality  that 
permits  the  nurture  in  my  heart  of  hatred  toward  any 
living  thing.  If  a  disembodied  spirit  means  anything, 
and  it  does  mean  much  to  me,  it  means  an  escape  from 
passion  and  hatred,  a  release  from  the  physical  forces 
that  are  based  low  in  the  subhuman  strata  of  life. 
As  I  have  escaped  here  on  earth  from  the  claw  and 
the  fang,  have  risen  here  in  time  above  much  cruelty, 
until  at  least  at  times  my  life  is  not  dependent  upon 
violence,  so  in  the  ever  green  fields  of  the  eternal  life 
life  must  also  rise  on  the  wings  of  thought  and  love 
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and  faith,  to  a  larger  Hfe  beyond  the  limitations  of 
wealth  and  greed,  of  class  and  caste  and  creeds. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

And  so  I  welcome  this  last  of  my  four  studies  of 
"Borderland  Revelations." 

During  these  last  four  Sundays  we  have  walked 
with  Wells  through  the  pain  and'  agony  of  the  hour 
into  the  presence  of  an  "Invisible  King,"  working  now 
and  here.  Then  we  accompanied  poor  William  H. 
Davies  on  his  doleful  tramp  excursions,  beset  with 
temptations,  hobbling  in  weakness,  befuddled  with 
drink,  until  at  last  he  reached  the  deeper  fountain  of 
life  and  put  into  song  the  poet's  peace  and  poise. 
Last  week  we  climbed  the  hills  of  Switzerland  and 
made  acquaintance  with  Romain  Rolland  as  he  in- 
terpreted for  us  heroism  in  terms  of  international- 
ism ;  loyalty  in  terms  of  service.  In  his  exile  he  gives 
us  hope  in  the  better  day  that  is  to  come  through 
reason  and  justice.  Today  we  have  spent  our  morn- 
ing with  this  man  of  science,  the  eminent  student  and 
interpreter  of  the  atom,  a  prophet  of  the  molecule, 
whose  work  is  so  subtle  and  remote  that  although  I 
have  read  his  books  I  cannot  grasp  his  conclusions 
except  here  and  there. 

With  these  four,  "best  sellers"  of  the  booksellers, 
we  have  stood  on  the  borderlands  where  flowers  are 
most  abundant,  on  the  borderlands  where  new  things 
appear  and  the  old  things  remain. 

But  the  land  of  the  spirit  knows  no  boundaries,  can- 
not be  surveyed  any  more  than  can  the  power  of  love 
be  measured. 

In  closing  may  I  glance  back  at  the  literature 
that  has  inspired  us.  Milton  sang  the  measures  of 
"Lycidas"  as  he  grieved  over  his  colleague,  Edward 
King.  Shelley  rose  to  the  beauty  of  "Epipsychidon" 
by  the  grave  of  Keats.  Matthew  Arnold  sang  his  no- 
ble "Thyrsus"  in  commemoration  of  his  comrade  Ar- 
thur Hugh  Clough.  Emerson,  with  his  heart  bleeding 
for  the  "Hyacinthine  Boy,"  wrote  his  "Threnody," 
from  which  I  read  the  opening  lines  this  morning. 
The  death  of  Arthur  Hallam  led  Tennyson  into  the 
mystic  beautiful  measures  of  "In  Memoriam"  and  in 
"When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloomed"  Whit- 
man sang  his  great  tribute  to  Lincoln.  Robert  Brown- 
ing conceived  his  great  poem,  containing  his  affirma- 
tions of  immortality,  "La  Saisiaz,"  looking  down  from 
the  Swiss  highlands  on  to  the  little  cemetery  that  con- 
tained the  newly  made  grave  of  Miss  Anne  Edgerton 
Smith,  his  long  time  friend,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has 
tried  to  relieve  the  far-flung  agony  of  mother  hearts, 
to  soften  the  shock  of  countless  homes  by  summoning 
from  the  other  shore  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  boy 
Raymond. 

Emerson's  great  address  on  immortality  has  a  story 
which  I  must  give  because  it  is  so  pertinent.  He  tells 
us  that  there  were  once  engaged  in  the  United  States 
Senate  Lewis  Cass  and  Albert  Tracy,  men  of  thought 
and  culture,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  duties  as  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  States  they  were  wont  to  meet 
often  and  engage  in  lengthy  converse  about  the  deep 
things  of  the  soul.  Immortality  was  the  favorite 
theme  for  their  consultation  and  conversation.  Their, 
lines  fell  apart  and  for  twenty-five  years  they  did  not 
see  each  other.    At  last  at  a  great  reception  in  the 


White  House  they  met  again  and  recognized  each  other 
through  the  glass  doors.  Gradually  they  reached  each 
other,  clasped  hands,  shook  heartily,  looked  into  one 
another's  eyes.  "Any  later  news,  Albert?"  "No,"  said 
Lewis.  "Have  you  any  later  light?"  said  Albert. 
"No."  They  shook  hands  again  and  separated  with 
no  further  conversation. 

We  all  stand  on  the  margin  of  an  infinite  universe. 
Let  us  hope  in  the  silence  rather  than  be  lured  into 
the  frivolous  gabble  of  superficial  disputes.  We  are 
on  the  Borderland.  Let  us  try  to  realize  what  that 
means. 


In  the  thought  of  infinity,  Father,  in  the  conscious  o 
presence  of  the  eternal  life  we  would  go  forth  to  live  .i< 
more  reverently  and  loyally,  so  that  even  now  we  may 
be  conscious  of  our  citizenship  in  heavenly  realms.  Amen. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Thfe  Sympathy  of  Religions* 

I^Iany  years  ago  T.  W.  Higginson  gave  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  Free  Religious  Association  to  which  he  gave 
this  title,  his  aim  being  to  show  that  all  religions  are 
fundamentally  the  same  in  origin,  that  they  are  all  the 
outgrowth  of  man's  intuitive  capacities,  and  that  in 
their  essential  ideas  and  ethical  purposes  they  are  of 
near  kin  to  each  other.  This  sympathy  or  fellowship 
of  the  world's  religions  has  been  widely  accepted  since 
this  lecture  was  delivered  in  Boston,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized as  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  what  is 
best  in  religion  and  in  each  of  the  great  world  faiths. 
This  idea  has  now  been^  taken  as  the  subject  of  the 
concluding  volume  in  a  series  of  works  designed  for 
the  religious  education  of  the  young.  To  some  who 
are  not  Unitarians  this  series  appeals  as  the  best 
course  of  graded  books  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Dodson's  book  is  to  show  what 
is  best  in  the  greater  of  the  world  religions;  namely, 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  Greece,  and  the  religions 
of  India,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  He  gives  no  at- 
tention to  Judaism,  Confucianism,  Mohammedanism, 
or  to  various  other  minor  religions.  He  finds  that  what 
is  best  in  Christianity  is  love  of  God  and  love  of  man, 
and  its  manifestation  in  noble  human  lives.  The  best 
in  the  religion  of  Greece  is  love  of  the  divine,  as  espe- 
cially interpreted  in  the  works  of  Plato.  What  is  best 
in  the  religions  of  India  is  presented  in  the  writings 
of  Tagore,  whose  teaching  is  that  at  the  heart  of  things 
is  a  spirit,  a  life,  which  is  also  love,  beauty,  and  joy. 
An  introductory  section  of  the  book  sets  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  seeking  the  best  in  all  regions  as  most  truly 
representative  of  them,  and  why  it  is  not  desirable  to 
follow  the  methods  of  study  suggested  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  religion  and  of  religions.  A  concluding  chapter 
gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  earlier  phases  of  rfeligious 
development,  as  seen  in  the  more  primitive  forms  of 
belief  and  worship.  On  the  whole,  the  book  must 
prove  a  helpful  one  for  individual  reading  or  for  class 
study,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  best  work  of  the 
kind  now  accessible. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  method  followed 
in  this  book  is  the  best  which  could  be  devised  for  the 
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presentation  of  the  world's  reHgions.  The  evolutionary 
idea  has  taken  such  possession  of  our  thinking  that  we 
demand  to  know  what  was  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
processes  by  which  the  higher  phases  of  any  religion 
were  reached.  The  assumption  that  any  religion  was 
at  its  best  in  its  initial  stages  is  absurd.  How  did  it 
come  into  existence,  what  were  the  causes  leading  to 
its  successive  stages  of  evolution,  what  does  it  repre- 
sent at  the  present  time  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
universe  and  of  humanity,  are  questions  we  are  per- 
sistently asking,  and  which  this  book  does  little  to  an- 
swer. Truly,  we  ought  to  judge  every  religion  at  its 
best,  since  that  is  what  we  ask  for  our  own ;  but  how 
did  it  reach  its  best?  And  what  is  it,  judging  from 
its  evolution,  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  ultimate 
world-religion,  the  growing  inter-religious  develop- 
ment of  man? 

At  the  very  outset  Dr.  Dodson  has  made  a  mistake 
in  assuming  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  out- 
line that  will  be  interesting  and  illuminating  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  most  primitive  and  savage  re- 
ligions were  gradually  developed  into  those  which  are 
highest.  *  He  declares  that  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the 
opening  volume  of  his  Principles  of  Sociology,  de- 
voted such  large  space  to  the  origin  of  religion  that  he 
gave  it  a  false  meaning.  The  real  defect  in  Spencer's 
interpretation  of  early  religion  was  not  that  of  a  false 
method,  but  that  it  was  not  true.  Religion  did  not 
begin  in  ghost  worship  or  fear  of  spirits,  as  he  as- 
sumed, and  elaborately  tried  to  prove.  His  method 
was  absolutely  ^right,  his  conclusions  were  wrong. 
Clodd  has  shown  in  two  or  three  widely  circulated 
books  that  it  is  possible  to  give  in  simple  language,  and 
in  terms  the  most  untrained  minds  can  comprehend, 
an  outline  of  the  processes  by  which  religion  came 
into  existence  and  has  grown  to  its  best  through  the 
ages.  That  is  the  true  method  of  presentation,  and  it 
is  the  only  one  which  makes  it  possible  to  comprehend 
what  is  noblest  in  the  world's  religions. 

This  book  may  be  taken  as  a  text  for  some  com- 
ments on  the  developing  idea  that  all  religions  have 
the  same  origin,  and  are  to  be  regarded  with  the  same 
interest  and  appreciation.  The  claim  that  any  one 
religion  is  true  and  all  others  false  is  born  of  sec- 
tarianism and  prejudice,  and  not  of  fact.  All  religion 
is  the  product  of  man's  life,  and  especially  of  his  social 
and  collective  demands  for  right  relations  with  the  uni- 
verse and  with  humanity.  It  is  this  recognition  of  the 
operation  of  the  collective  experiences  of  mankind 
which  is  giving  a  new  meaning  to  religion,  and  inter- 
preting from  a  newer  and  higher  point  of  view  all  its 
phases,  whether  of  primitive  races  or  those  which 
have  reached  the  highest  civilization.  A  great  num- 
ber of  recent  works  have  made  this  clear  to  all  broadly 
thinking  minds.  One  who  reads  The  Golden  Bough  of 
J.  G.  Frazer,  the  works  of  Marett,  Hartland,  and 
many  others  who  are  studying  all  phases  of  religious 
advancement,  will  find  them  presenting  the  subject 
universally,  not  as  dogma  and  not  as  having  a  merely 
sectarian  interest.  These  men  treat  all  religions  as 
affording  to  mankind  one  continuous  line  of  genetic 
evolution,  with  many  varying  types  and  side  eddies ; 
but  with  essential  unity  and  tuiiversality.  They  sug- 
gest, if  they  do  not  advocate,  the  growth  of  a  world 
religion  developing  out  of  and  beyond  all  existing  be- 
liefs and  rituals  of  mankind. 

We  are  now  pleading  for  an  internationalism  which 


will  abolish  war,  and  unite  all  nations  and  all  races 
for  the  advancement  of  those  interests  which  are  most 
human  and  most  universal.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
this  internationalism  cannot  be  merely  economic  and 
political,  but  must  become  also  ethical  and  religious. 
The  idea  is  best  expressed  by  the  word  ethnic — that 
which  belongs  to  mankind,  without  distinctions  of  na^ 
tionality  and  religion.  A  world  religion  is  undoubtedly 
growing,  a  religion  really  catholic  and  universal.  The 
study  of  religion  as  a  world-process,  and  as  the  best 
in  all  religions,  must  work  together  with  a  genuine 
internationalism  to  unify  our  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  human  origin  and  destiny,  and  of  what  is 
most  worth  while  for  the  advancement  of  mankind 
as  a  whole.  While  we  insist  that  our  nation  and  our 
religion  are  alone  of  importance  to  us,  we  shall  re- 
main narrowly  sectional  and  sectarian.  If  we  can  see 
man  as  man,  and  desire  the  good  of  all  races  and  all 
orders  of  men,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  need  for  a  world  faith,  a  faith  that  is  bigger  than 
any  historic  religion,  truer  than  any  creed  of  any 
church,  whenever  it  was  written  or  by  whom. 

Prophets  and  founders  of  religion  are  many,  but 
religion  is  one.  The  teachings  of  any  saint  or  holy 
man  is  individual  and  sectarian;  but  the  higher  faith 
is  of  mankind,  a  grov/th  of  the  age,  the  product  of 
collective  struggle  and  triumph.  While  we  set  our 
eyes  on  any  individual  prophet,  even  the  very  greatest, 
we  shall  miss  what  is  most  worthy  in  religion,  its  unity 
and  its  universality,  its  cosmic  proportions,  its  human 
and  therefore  higher  eternal  meanings. 

Wakefield,  Mass.  George  Willis  Cooke. 


THE  LAST  EUCHARIST. 

Here,  in  the  No  Man's  Land  and  in  the  dark, 

By  evil  chance  hard  hit,  dying  alone, 

I  lie,  and  the  pain  shifts  from  limb  to  limb. 

Pain  o'  the  body,  durable  enough ;  .  .  . 

But  now  that  pain  merges  itself  at  last 

In  one  great  longing  for  some  human  voice 

'Mid  this  inhuman  din  of  warfare  loud; 

Some  human  voice,  symbol  of  lasting  bond 

That  joins  me  close  to  every  human  soul, 

And  drives  this  loneliness  away  from  me.  .  .  . 

Now  through  the  darkness  and  the  pain  a  Voice — 

"Ye  are  My  Body  closely  joined  to  Me 

And  to  each  other ;  and  in  yonder  world 

Banished  be  loneliness  and  dreadful  fear 

Of  solitude.    Feed  on  My  presence  now." 

And  at  the  word  I  stretch  my  wounded  hand 

Unthinkingly,  it  seems ;  and  there  beneath 

My  fingers  feel  the  three  short  blades  of  grass.  .  .  . 

May  this  Thy  Body  be,  and  this  Thy  Blood.  .  .  . 

There  on  my  tongue  my  sacrament  lies  safe. 

So,  God,  thy  presence  comes ;  and,  tho  I  die, 

I  do  not  die  alone.    Rushingly  comes 

The  sound  of  myriad  voices  in  mine  ear 

Like  falling  water ;  and  my  place  awaits 

Me  there.    So  as  I  chew  the  blades  of  grass 

I  know  that  all  is  well,  and  my  small  soul 

Goes,  companied  with  many  greater  souls, 

To  where,  as  at  some  heavenly  tavern  fair. 

I  greet  my  friends.  .  .  . 

I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  blades  of  grass ! 

My  Eucharist  to  me  in  loneliness. 

— Harold  Hastings. 

From  The  Literary  Digest. 
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From  My  Point  of  View 


Lord  Kitchener  prophesied  a  three  years  war,  and 
we  have  had  it.  It  should  be  a  time  of  stock-taking 
in  more  senses  than  one.  As  religious  people,  or  at 
least  people  who  profess  religion,  we  ought  to  know 
where  today  our  main  trust  lies.  In  1914  we  were 
thrown  suddenly  into  dependence  upon  our  war  ma- 
chines for  safety  from  German  invasion.  We  made 
our  appeal  to  military  power  to  resist  military  aggres- 
sion. In  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  coupled  with 
the  consideration  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  condition, 
that  step  seemed  to  me  to  be  inevitable.  It  was  not  a 
Christian  resort ;  resort  to  arms  may  be  argued  to  be 
necessary,  but  it  can  never  be  successfully  argued  to 
be  Christian.  You  may  say,  "If  that  be  so,  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religion  is  not  always  equal  to  the  demands 
of  life  in  such  a  world  as  this.  Christianity  would  not 
help  us  to  save  Belgium  from  Germany."  My  reply 
is,  that  Christianity  does  not  help  us  to  save  Belgium 
from  Germany  ^3;  force  of  arms,  because  the  moment 
you  resort  to  arms  you  must  adopt  methods  absolutely 
contradictory  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Christinaity  may  be  a  weak  thing,  a  contemptible 
thing,  but  whatever  you  may  call  it,  and  however  you 
may  denounce  it,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  never  con- 
sistent with  w^ar.  Christians  have  often  been  war- 
riors, but  in  so  far  forth  they  were  not  Christians. 
What  I  mean  by  saying  that  our  participation  in  the 
war  was  inevitable  is  that  we  were  not  morally  and 
spiritually  prepared  as  a  nation  for  taking  the  true 
Christian  position. 

It  may  be  asked :  "But  is  it  not  Christian  to  oppose 
unrighteousness?"  The  answer  is:  "Yes,  if  you  op- 
pose it  by  righteousness,  but  not  if  you  oppose  it  by 
doing  somthing  which  is  unrighteous  itself."  And 
you  cannot  conduct  a  war  righteously.  War  in  itself 
is  unrighteous.  The  moment  you  begin  war  you  begin 
to  kill  people  who  have  had  no  part  in  the  quarrel, 
to  inflict  suffering  upon  the  innocent,  you  resort  to 
all  sorts  of  immoral  practices,  you  proceed  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  most  horrible  cruelties.  If  you  don't 
begin  them,  you  imitate  them ;  you  curtail  freedom, 
you  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  individual  soul ;  you 
commit  all  sorts  of  wrortg  the  moment  you  begin  a 
war.  When  you  undertake  to  prevent  unrighteous- 
ness you  are  simply  using  one  devil's  weapon  to  defeat 
another ;  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  Devil  him- 
self is  triumphant  whichever  side  wins.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  just  war,  however  just  the  cause  may 
be  for  which  you  go  to  war.  Any  attempt  to  prove 
that  Christianity  and  war  are  compatible  is  absurd. 

Yet  I  say  war  was  inevitable  for  us  in  1914.  I 
mean  that  we  were  not  morally  and  spiritually  pre- 
pared for  anything  else.  If  we  had  been,  as  a  whole 
nation,  as  a  whole  empire,  prepared  to  say  to  the 
world :  "Whatever  the  consequences,  we  will  not  fight ; 
even  the  loss  of  empire  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
loss  of  our  Christianity ;  if  our  nation  is  to  go  to  its 
Calvary  like  our  Master,  so  be  it ;  we  will  in  any  case 
not  fight."  I  am  not  sure  what  the  result  would  have 
been. 

Some  people  are  quite  sure  the  Germans  would 
have  overrun  the  world.  But  if  so,  that  would  have 
been  perhaps  the  completest  defeat  of  Germany.  If 
the  Germans  had  overrun  the  world,  they  could  not 


have  remained  Germans;  the  world  would  have  been 
too  strong  for  them.  The  Romans  overran  the  Greek 
Empire  by  the  force  of  military  arms,  but  Greek 
thinking  gained  the  mastery  over  the  Romans;  the 
soul  of  Greece  was  triumphant  in  a  far  more  real 
sense  than  Roman  arms.  No  nation  could  conquer 
the  world's  mind  and  its  heart ;  no  nation  could  mould 
the  world's  habits  to  its  own  pattern.  Conquest  of 
the  world  is  impossible  to  any  one  type.  When  the 
Roman  Empire  had  overrun  the  world,  it  could  only 
hold  together  by  giving  the  largest  possible  tolerance 
to  its  different  nationalities,  and  to  the  different  types 
of  life  within  it.  The  British  Empire  exists  by  the 
same  principle.  If  we  attempted  to  rule  Canada  we 
should  lose  Canada.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
would  not  allow  us  to  interfere  with  their  ways  of 
living.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  rule  Egypt  and  India 
very  long  without  giving  them  self-government.  It 
would  have  been  the  same  with  Germany;  the  more 
world  they  conquered,  the  less  could  they  Germanize 
it.  Not  only  so,  but  empires  have  sometimes  lan- 
guished at  the  center  through  expansion  at  the  cir- 
cumference. Moreover,  who  knows  what  the  influ- 
ence upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  would  have 
been  if  a  great  empire  had  presented  the  spectacle  of 
a  vast  power  standing  for  moral  principle  and  true 
righteousness  rather  than  plunging  into  the  unright- 
eousness of  fighting?  But  for  us  the  war  was  inev- 
itable because  our  previous  living  had  made  us  un- 
prepared for  any  such  stand  as  that.  We,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  Power  in  the  world,  had  created 
the  idolatry  of  wealth  ;  no  nation  had  done  more  to 
infuse  the  commercial  spirit  into  the  world  than  we, 
and  it  is  out  of  the  competition  of  commerce  and  the 
lust  for  wealth  and  power  that  all  wars  arise.  We  had 
not  morally  and  spiritually  trained  ourselves  for  any 
such  moral  demand  and  spiritual  sacrifice  as  Chris- 
tianity enjoins.  So,  I  say,  war  was  inevitable  once 
Germany  threw  down  her  challenge.  We  should  have 
felt  ourselves  cowards  if  we  had  stayed  out,  because 
we  had  never  learned  what  Christian  courage  was. 

Now  we  have  had  three  years  of  war,  what  do  we 
think  of  it?  Where  do  we  still  put  our  trust?  Does 
it  follow  that  because  we  entered  the  war,  because 
we  have  carried  it  on  for  three  years,  we  are  not  to 
think  any  other  thought  than  the  thought  of  war  still?! 
Does  it  follow  that  we  are  not  to  see  any  other  way 
out  than  fighting  to  a  finish?  That  certainly  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  people  who  are  in  authority  in 
all  countries.  ■  Have  the  Christian  churches  now  no 
voice  for  anything  better?  Has  the  religious  public 
no  word  to  say  except  for  the  continuance  of  the  car- 
nage? Can  ministers  of  religion  do  nothing  but 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  rulers  and  the  dip- 
lomatists? If  so,  Christianity  is  still  in  a  parlous 
condition  indeed.  If  we  can  put  no  trust  in  anything 
but  the  war  chariots,  we  ought  not  to  pretend  to  be 
religious  at  all. 

Next  week  I  will  inquire  what  trust  in  God  at  this 
juncture  would  mean. 

T.  Rhondda  Williams. 
From  The  Christian  Commonwealth  of  September 
12,  1917. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  mv  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion.  " 


AMONG  THE  UNITARIANS. 


Rev.  Frank  Gilmore,  recently  of  the 
Unitarian  parish  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
is  fairly  installed  in  the  work  as  secre- 
tary of  "The  Middle  West  Conference." 
A  correspondent  in  the  Unitarian  Ad- 
vance speaks  of  him  as 

A  genial  man,  with  a  fund  of 
anecdotes  and  a  sympathetic  smile 
and  handshake  and  heart.  And  an 
energetic  spirit,  too.  Already  has 
he  traveled  the  Northern  circuit, 
visiting  our  faithful  Canadian  allies, 
and  reopened  the  headquarters  in 
New  York,  and  inspired  the  Eliza- 
beth Society  at  its  annual  meeting, 
and  preached  here  and  there,  and 
withal  given  thoughtful  counsel. 


The  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Conference 
held  at  Sheffield,  October  16th  and  17th, 
missed  the  inspiration  of  its  president, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  as  he  had  recently 
been  drafted  into  the  high  task  of  Fuel 
Administrator  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
A  fine  attendance  was  reported  and  the 
interest  in  Religion  and  the  World  War 
program  was  cumulative. 


Rev.  Walter  A.  Smith  has  taken  up 
the  work  at  Menomonie.  Wisconsin. 


Reverend  Frederick  M.  Eliot  of  Apos- 
tolic Succession  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  Unity  Church  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Eliot  is  the  son  and  the  grandson 
of  Unitarian  ministers.  William  G.  Eliot 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  Unitarians  in  the 
West;  his  life  left  a  profound  mark 
on  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  His  descend- 
ents  are  now  holding  up  the  banners  of 
liberal  religion  in  Oregon,  Massachu- 
setts and  Minnesota. 


War  as  hideous  to  the  moral  as  to 
physical  feeling  not  only  violates  good 
sense,  degrades  noble  ideas,  demands 
every  crime,  but  .  .  .  develops  all  the 
evil  instincts,  not  excepting  one. 

Henri  Barbusse,  Le  Feu. 


THE  OPEN  FORUM  AS  A 
CANADIAN  SEES  IT. 


Free  speech  is  essential  in  a  movement 
with  such  a  bold  slogan  as  "Let  there 
be  light!"  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
Open  Forum  movement  that  every  Fo- 
rum is  free  to  decide  for  itself  just  how 
boldly  it  can  move  towards  the  light. 

This  is  the  fourth  Forum  season  in 
Canada  since  the  war  began.  The  Fo- 
rum in  Ottawa  is  called  the  People's 
Forum.  As  much  as  the  people  of  this 
community  can  be  interested  in  it,  they 
run  the  Forum.  The  Forum  workers 
realize  that  in  a  war  like  this  Armaged- 
don, the  get-together  principle  of  the 
Open  Forum  is  not  helped  by  taking 
liberties  with  free  speech. 

The  people  behind  the  People's  Forum 
are  not  setting  but  on  any  crusade  to 
drag  other  people  towards  the  light,  nor 


to  scare  them  into  it  with  threats  of 
darkness,  nor  to  hack  a  way  through  all 
opposition  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
any  superio/  brand  of  Forum  light.  The 
Forum  can  do  great  work  by  getting 
people  to  meet  together,  not  people  all 
of  one  opinion,  but  of  various  groups 
of  opinion,  so  that  tolerance  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  community.  Some  work, 
especially  in  war  time ! 

Free  speech  through  fellowship  is  the 
way,  however.  After  the  war  a  new  era 
will  begin  for  the  Forum.  The  men  in 
the  trenches  are  learning  more  about 
fellowship  than  they  ever  learned  in  the 
pre-historic  period  of  so-called  peace, 
industrial  life,  A.  D.  1914. 

Charles  A.  Bowman, 
People's  Forum,  Ottawa,  Can. 
From  "The  Community  Forum,"  No- 
7'ember,  1917. 


When  the  United  States  Senate  re- 
cently voted  to  tax  one-third  of  the  war 
profits  back  into  the  public  treasury, 
and  so  save  $1,280,000,000  of  needless 
expenditure,  there  were  many  who 
made  strong  and  loud  protest  against 
such  an  infringement  upon  the  sacred 
rights  of  business.  But  there  is  yet  to 
be  heard  any  adequate  objection  to  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  voting  to  give 
to  a  handful  of  private  citizens  the  re- 
maining two-thirds,  or  the  staggering 
total  of  $2,560,000,000,  in  a  time  of  su- 
preme national  need.  When  so  many  of 
our  young  men  are  being  compelled  to 
give  themselves  in  complete  sacrifice  to 
the  country,  such  action  can  only  create 
a  glaring  and  deadly  contrast.  It  is  on 
such  facts  as  these  that  revolution 
feeds.  c. 


YOU  WANT  THE  TRUTH 


For  the  next  year  there  will  be  stirring  times  in  the  Nation.  Under 
government  censorship  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the  average  man  to  get 
the  real  meaning  of  many  of  the  social  and  political  movements  of  the  day. 

LA  FOLLETTE'S  MAGAZINE 

Will  be  specially  represented  at  Washington  and  will  analyze  and  present  the 
news  from  the  capital  truthfully  and  fairly.  Senator  La  Follette  is  making 
a  real  fight  to  lift  some  of  the  tax  burdens  from  the  common  people  and 
place  them  where  they  belong — on  excess  profits,  war  profits  and  surplus 
fortunes  and  incomes.  Because  of  this  he  is  being  attacked  more  bitterly 
than  any  man  in  public  life. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 
$1.00  Per  Year— AGENTS  WANTED 

LA  FOLLETTE'S  MAGAZINE,     Madison,  Wisconsin 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE 


The  golden  age  will  dawn 
When  man  shall  dare  to  be 
From  false  ambition  free, 
His  goal  the  truth; 
When  every  youth 
Shall  seek,  not  wealth  and  fame. 
But  this:  a  spotless  name. 
Righteousness  shall  be  bold 
In  that  fair  age  of  gold. 

The  golden  age  will  come 
When  men  shall  work  for  joy. 
When  each  shall  find  employ 
Suited  to  each; 

When  toil  shall  teach,  * 

Not  bring  the  soul  disgust; 

Men  will  not  hear,  "Thou  must!" 

Labor  will  not  be  sold. 

In  that  bright  age  of  gold. 

The  golden  age  on  earth 

Will  be  a  time  of  peace; 

The  wars  of  greed  shall  cease; 

Envy  shall  fail, 

Mercy  prevail; 

Creeds  shall  not  separate; 

Caste  shall  be  out  of  date; 

Love  shall  all  hearts  enfold 

In  that  fair  age  of  gold. 

— Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 
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NEIGHBORS. 


Let  me  have  faith,  is  what  I  pray. 
And  let  my  faith  be  strong! — 

But  who  am  I,  is  what  I  say, 
To  think  my  neighbor  wrong? 

And  though  my  neighbor  may  deny 

True  faith  could  be  so  slight. 
May  call  me  wrong,  yet  who  am  I 

To  think  my  neighbor  right? 

We  may  discover  by  and  by 

Making  our  wisdom  double, 
That  he  is  right  and  so  am  I — 

And  save  a  lot  of  trouble. 

— Witter  Bynner. 
From  "Grenstone  Poems,"  published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 


he  Health  Department  of  Chicago  reports  an  in- 
crease of  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  in  the 
city.  It  reiterates  the  warning,  "Do  not  neglect  the 
slightest  sore  throat.  Call  your  dpctor  early.  Have 
anti-toxin  given  at  once.   It  is  furnished  without  cost." 


Mr.  Gannett's  life-reaching  study  of  "The  House- 
hold Altar  4n  Homes  of  the  Liberal  Faith,"  which  was 
published  in  Unity  some  months  ago  and  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  Christian  Register,  has  been 
privately  printed  as  an  attractive  pamphlet,  bearing 
no  other  imprint  than  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  worth 
looking  for,  and  a  limited  demand  doubtless  can  be 
met  by  addressing  William  C.  Gannett,  3  Berkeley 
Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  amount  of  good  paper  that  is  being  of¥ered  to 
the  waste  baskets  of  America  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  various  missionary,  patriotic,  and  economic 
activities  is  beyond  computation.  Not  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  trifling  or  undeserving,  but  the  tre- 
mendous flood  of  printer's  ink  deluges  the  intellectual 
continent.  Among  the  latest  material  from  the  gov- 
ernment printing  office  to  reach  our  table,  is  the  "Na- 
tional Service  Handbook,"  an  encyclopedic  work  of 
250  pages,  packed  full  of  timely  information  concern- 
ing all  j)hases  of  domestic  welfare,  European  war 
relief,  religious  organizations,  war  finances,  agricul- 
tural resources,  civic  service,  and  afifairs  of  army  and 
navy.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  encyclopedia  of 
present-day  governmental  activities.  It  is  a  valuable 
reference  book  and  should  be  handy  by  to  every  edi- 
torial, ministerial  and  pedagogical  hand. 


done  the  graceful  thing  for  a  pastor  emeritus ;  he  has 
written  a  history  of  the  Church  over  whose  destiny 
he  presided  so  long.  It  is  a  history  that  dates  back 
to  1830  and  includes  in  its  list  of  ministers  the  names 
of  those  who  helped  shape  the  growing  republic.  Ed- 
ward B.  Hall,  Ephriam  Peabody,  William  Henry 
Channing,  A.  A.  Livermore,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  are 
names  to  be  found  in  the  literature  and  history  of 
our  country.  On  October  5,  1882,  it  was  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Editor  of  Unity  to  extend  the  right  hand 
of  welcome  to  Mr.  Thayer  as  he  assumed  the  pastorate 
of  what  was  then  a  "church  out  west."  And  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  that  the  Editor  enjoys  at  the 
end  of  thirty-five  years  to  extend  congratulations  to 
the  man  who,  after  the  strenuous  years,  enjoys  the 
leisure  and  the  serenity  compatible  with  a  writer  of 
history. 


We  cannot  locate  the  place  of  publication  of  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "Non-Resistance  and  to  What  End?" 
by  Fannie  Bixby.  We  wish  we  could  lift  it  out  of  its 
obscurity,  hoping  that  some  of  our  readers  might  send 
for  it.  It  is  a  searching  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
issues  involved  in  the  present  war.  It  is  not  a  struggle 
between  Germany  and  England  or  between  Democracy 
and  Autocracy,  but  it  is  a  struggle  between  the  war 
forces  and  the  forces  of  love  and  reason.  The  com- 
batants in  this  struggle  do  not  run  parallel  with  trench 
lines.    The  writer  says  : 

War  is  the  glory  of  autocracy.  Democracv  is  a  slow, 
gradual  evolutionary  growth.  Every  nation  which  has  cast  its 
lot  with  the  belligerents  on  either  side  of  the  great  world  war 
is  dail)'  sipping  of  the  sparkling  wine  of  ambition,  the  pre- 
cursor of  tyranny  and  doom. 

*  *  *  *  .  ;::  4: 

Between  the  contending  nations  today  there  is  no  issue, 
consequently  there  can  be  no  victory,  other  than  a  temporary 
shifting  of  the  balance  of  might.  The  issue  of  time  is  war 
or  peace.  Upon  this  issue  and  this  alone  the  people  of  all 
lands  must  take  their  stand  until  national  lines  are  lost  for- 
ever, either  in  hopeless  devastation  and  distintegration 
through  a  war  to  the  finish  or  in  an  international  brotherhood 
and  peace  without  victory. 


The  Reverend  George  A.  Thayer,  for  thirty-two 
years  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Cincinnati,  has 


Reverend  Victor  Monod,  a  French  chaplain  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  is  visiting  the  Protestant  churches 
of  America  on  a  fraternal  mission.  Last  Sunday  he 
was  in  Chicago  and  spoke  in  the  forenoon  at  the  New 
England  Congregational  Church,  in  the  afternoon  at  4 
o'clock  at  the  French  Methodist  Church  on  the  South 
Side,  in  French,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Evanston.  On  Monday  he 
addressed  the  group  of  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
ministers.    On  Sunday  evening  he  snatched  from  his 
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busy  day's  work  time  to  break  bread  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  bringing  in 
person  to  the  editor  of  Unity  and  his  co-workers  the 
greetings  of  Reverend  Charles  Wagner,  whose  visit 
to  Chicago  thirteen  years  ago  was  an  event  long  to 
be  remembered.  Pastor  Monod  reports  the  great 
prophet  of  the  Simple  Life  in  good  health  and  spirit. 
Through  the  pages  of  Unity  w^e  are  glad  to  extend 
his  greeting  to  his  American  friends.  This  French 
chaplain  appears  in  his  military  uniform.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  refinement  and  education.  He  says  that 
of  the  1,000  Protestant  ministers  in  France,  one-half 
are  at  the  front,  and  over  sixty  ministers  and  theo- 
logical students  have  given  up  their  lives  for  the  cause. 
He  hopes  that  when  the  war  is  over  the  tide  of  Ameri- 
can students  that  previously  poured  into  the  German 
universities  may  be  drawn  to  the  academic  privileges 
of  France.  He  foresees  a  time  when  the  bonds  of 
international  fellowship  will  be  multiplied  and 
strengthened.  Already  he  finds  that  the  Protestant 
contingency  in  France,  which  before  the  war  was  dis- 
trusted and  minimized  by  the  Catholic  Church,  is  en- 
listing and  commanding  the  respect  and  co-operation 
of  the  highest  Catholic  functionary.  Thus  through 
the  bloody  ways  of  war  the  embattled  men  are  travel- 
ing towards  a  peace  that  is  inter-denominational,  inter- 
racial and  inter-national. 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  space  for  all  the 
interesting  communications  that  reach  our  table  con- 
cerning the  high  and  hot  questions  involved  in  the 
present  war.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  trying 
to  make  the  position  of  Unity  clearly  understood,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  comfort  and  co-operate  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  vast  multitude  of  American 
citizens  who,  in  deploring  this  war,  in  common  with 
all  humanity,  deplore  also  the  easy  assumption  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  its  ills  but  by  a  multiplication  of 
its  woes  indefinitely.  The  epigram,  "Now  that  we  are 
in  it,  the  only  way  out  of  it  is  to  see  it  through,"  carries 
the  possibility  of  a  great  amount  of  intellectual  confu- 
sion and  moral  turpitude.  It  was  poor  wisdom  for  the 
runaway  slave  who  lost  his  way  in  the  Dismal  Swamp 
to  say  that  the  only  way  out  of  it  was  to  go  through 
that  vast  noisome  tangle.  Sooner  or  later  the  steps 
must  be  retraced.  Why  not  begin  now  before  going 
deeper  into  the  miasmic  swamp?  A  correspondent 
would  correct  John  Haynes  Holmes'  editorial  in  a 
recent  number  when  he  objects  to  having  the  pacifist 
considered  pro-German,  and  urges  that  "the  pacifist 
of  today  is  best  typified  by  the  man  who  will  not  buy 
liberty  bonds,  who  lends  himself  enthusiastically  to 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  conscription  law  and 
who  argues  that  all  the  belligerents  are  in  the  same 
class,"  and  he  submits  that  the  "effect  of  such  action 


is  to  weaken  our  national  effort  which  in  turn  is 
equivalent  to  contributing  to  the  military  power  of  the 
enemy,"  a  conclusion  that  Unity  accepts,  but  we  are 
for  a  war  against  war,  one  that  tends  to  devitalize 
militancy  on  every  side.  Some  day  the  Powers  now 
floundering  in  the  dismal  swamps  of  war  will  have  to 
retrace  their  steps  back  to  dry  land  and  the  sunshine. 
Benignant  are  the  men  or  organizations  who  will  help 
to  lead  them  in  the  ways  of  peace.  "Blessed  are  the 
Peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  Where  is  organized  religion?  What  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  ministers  consecrated  to  Love  in  this 
dilemma?  Are  they  prepared  to  lead  the  broken 
nations  out  of,  not  through  war? 


Reverend  F.  E.  Armstrong  of  Sheffield,  England, 

takes  what  seems  to  us  an  intelligent  and  prophetic 

issue  with  the  Inquirer,  the  leading  organ  of  Uni- 

tarianism  in  England,  when  it  declares  against  the 

possibility   of    an    international   conference   of  the 

churches  in  the  interest  of  peace  at  the  present  time. 

Says  Mr.  Armstrong: 

It  is  an  easy  and  comforting  attitude  of  mind  to  some, 
perhaps,  to  assume  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  Allies  are  moved 
by  a  passion  for  righteousness,  and  all  the  'peoples  of  our 
enemies  solely  by  selfish  and  wicked  aims ;  that  right  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Allied  armies  must  and  will  sooner  or  later 
achieve  a  complete  military  victory  over  the  forces  of  un- 
righteousness, and  so  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  But  does  not  the  voice  of  reason  cry  aloud  that  the 
moral  divisions  of  Europe  are  not  thus  drawn ;  that  the 
division  between  the  men  of  selfish  aims  and  those  of  pure 
and  Christian  motives,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  at  all, 
cuts  clean  across  trenches  and  frontiers;  that  God  has  no 
chosen  people,  but  speaks  with  as  clear  a  voice  to  German 
and  Turk  as  to  Englishman  and  Frenchman ;  that  it  is  only 
the  "pride  and  passion  of  war"  which  can  obscure  this  ele- 
mentary truth  from  any  sincere  man? 

Is  it  necessary  to  take  the  Kaiser  and  the  Austrian  Cardi- 
nals as  representative  Christians  among  our  enemies?  Have 
we  not  entered  into  religious  fellowship  with  many  a  subject 
of  Germany  and  Austria  before  the  war,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  closest  possible  sympathy  with  representative  Christians 
of  all  nations?  Have  we  not  faith  enough  in  mankind  to 
believe  that  it  is  only  bv  the  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
representations of  politicians  that  these  fellow  Christians  of 
ours  have  ever  been  induced  to  support  the  actions  of  their 
governments,  who  in  every  country  proclaim  this  war  as 
one  of  self-defense  against  grasping  and  unscrupulous  ene- 
mies? Many  of  your  readers,  I  am  sure,  believe  that  a'n 
international  meeting  of  religious  bodies  would  reveal  an 
amount  of  moral  agreement  and  pureness  of  ,motive  which 
would  astonish  the  pessimists  in  all  countries,  and  that  such 
a  meeting  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  good  in  pro- 
moting that  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  understanding 
on  which  alone  a  lasting  peace  can  possibly  rest.  We  do  not 
need  from  our  religious  teachers,  it  seems  to  me,  in  these 
times,  an  insistence  on  the  wickedness  of  our  enemies,  and 
the  impossibility  of  any  attempt  at  reconciliation  until  more 
millions  of  Europe's  manhood  have  been  destroyed;  the 
political  press  surely  does  all  and  more  than  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  that  direction.  Your  duty,  surely,  is  to  keep  bright 
in  these  dark  times  the  ancient  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  fundamental  good- 
ness of  human  nature  in  all  lands ;  that  Christian  faith  which 
our  teachers  were  wont  to  proclaim  to  us  in  times  of  peace 
as  higher  than  any  limited  brotherhood  of  race,  of  nation, 
or  of  family.  Let  us,  then,  "look  closely  into  the  moral 
agreements  on  which  all  real  fellowship  depends,"  and  for 
God's  sake  let  it  be  done  quickly,  that  the  blood  of  the  li\  ing 
may  not  be  shed  in  vain. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Drive 

No  wonder  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  now  assert 
its  claim.  For  patriotic  reasons,  it  delayed  its  cam- 
paign until  the  second  Liberty  Loan  push  had  been 
achieved.  Now  it  has  marshaled  its  forces  to  win  a 
war  fund  of  $35,000,000.  This,  at  any  other  time, 
would  seem  to  be  a  heroic  sum.  It  is  more  than  the 
sum  spent  for  all  the  home  and  foreign  missions  of  all 
the  Protestant  churches  in  a  year.  But  when  com- 
pared with  the  mighty  sum  being  spent  for  war  pur- 
poses, it  seems  insignificant  and  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion. 

In  a  four-page  circular  entitled  "Talking  Points  for 
Workers  in  This  Campaign,"  we  are  told  that  this  war 
has  already  cost  seventy  billions  of  dollars,  and  that 
the  daily  expense  is  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  This 
$35,000,000  represents  an  amount  that  is  "shot  away 
in  six  and  one-half  hours."  It  asks  "for  this  con- 
structive work  only  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  what 
is  spent  in  destruction. 

We  hope  some  of  these  soldier  figures  are  exagger- 
ated, though  doubtless  the  compilation  has  been  care- 
fully made.  We  are  told  that  there  are  thirty-eight 
million  men  under  amis,  twenty-seven  million  Allies 
and  eleven  million  Central  Powers,  and  that  two-thirds 
of  the  human  race  is  involved ;  that  twenty  times  as 
many  men  are  under  arms  as  in  any  previous  war ;  that 
the  United  States  will  have  two  and  a  half  million 
soldiers  and  sailors  under  arms  by  July  first.  This 
is  half  a  million  more  men  than  were  under  arms  in 
any  previous  war.  Napoleon  never  saw  a  battle  line 
more  than  fifteen  miles  long — the  present  battle  line 
in  Northern  France  is  five  hundred  miles  long. 

Surely  the  plea  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  commanding 
one.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  all  this  ameliorat- 
ing work,  the  reinforcement  of  the  morale  of  the  army, 
as  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  circular,  is  left  largely  to 
individual  "charities."  \"on  Hindenberg  is  quoted  as 
saying,  with  the  insight  of  a  soldier,  that  "that  nation 
will  win  which  can  sustain  the  morale  of  people  and 
soldiers  the  longest."  And  still  the  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  same  morale  is  left  to  be  chiefly 
an  extra-governrhental  attachment. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  various 
camps  and  cantonments  proposes  to  build  for  every 
seven  thousand  men  a  building  120  by  40  feet,  to  fur- 
nish it  with  six  secretaries,  a  picture  machine,  piano, 
graphanola,  writing  materials,  magazines,  athletic 
equipment,  games,  tables,  postoffice  and  savings  de- 
partments, etc.,  etc. 

The  Government  makes  thoughtful  provision  for  in- 
jured bodies,  broken  limbs.  It  is  justifiably  proud  of 
its  hospital  equipment,  but  the  homesick  and  heart- 
sick souls,  the  broken  resolutions,  and  shattered  wills 
are  largely  left  to  outside  manipulation.    To  do  this 


mighty  work  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  asking  for  a  petty 
thirty-five  million  dollars.  When  will  the  Government 
awaken  to  the  value  of  its  non-tangible  assets?  This 
circular  ofifers  as  its  claim  on  private  generosity  toward 
this  fund  the  deplorable  spiritual  situations  in  which 
governments  leave  their  soldiers.  It  says  that  our 
men  get  one  dollar  per  day  as  a  minimum,  while 
French  soldiers  get  five  cents.  "The  greater  the  pay, 
the  greater  the  temptation,  for  the  women  of  the  streets 
know  the  amount  of  pay  received  by  the  soldiers.  In 
the  British  army  alone  at  one  time,  300,000  men  were 
in  the  venereal  hospitals."  The  circular  further  adds 
that  someone  has  said  that  there  has  been  enough  dis- 
ease developed  in  this  war  to  curse  Europe  for  three 
generations." 

For  the  constructive,  preservative  and  rehgious  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  there  should  be  nothing  but  words 
of  praise  and  of  hearty  endorsement.  But  when,  with 
what  would  seem  to  be  strange  forgetting  of  the  "C" 
in  its  title,  this  last  hope  for  the  ministrations  of  love 
assumes  the  martial  spirit  and  would  fain  become-  a 
strategic  element  in  the  battle-field,  there  is  room  for 
sad  disappointment.  Doctor  Mott,  whose  title,  we 
believe,  is  International  Secretary,  with  that  strange 
familiarity  with  the  divine  which  has  characterized 
all  belligerent  forces  in  Christendom  for  the  last  thou- 
sand years,  says :  "Pray  God  that  the  American 
people  give  us  not  ten  million  for  our  AUies,  but  two 
or  three  times  that  amount."  Doctor  Mott  further 
assumes  a  painful  intimacy  with  the  Almighty  when 
he  says :  "We  have  no  choice.  It  is  not  optional 
whether  or  not  this  door  of  opportunity  is  entered. 
It  is  obligatory.   It  is  God's  call  and  cannot  be  denied." 

In  another  place  in  the  circular,  the  money  is  asked 
for  because  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  be  rushed  to  the 
Russian  front  for  the  encouragement  of  seven  million 
"wavering  soldiers."  It  also  gives  the  tactical  informa- 
tion that  "one  million  American  boys  might  be  saved 
by  the  stiffening  of  the  Russian  line,  so  that  seven 
million  soldiers  might  continue  to  keep  three  million 
German  soldiers  busy,  thus  keeping  them  from  being 
thrown  upon  the  western  front." 

This,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  "Christian"  organization.  Is 
Christ  to  have  an  official  representative  upon  the  mili- 
tary staff  of  the  alHes?  If  he  is  as  efficient  in  military 
matters  as  some  of  the  praying  parsons  believe  him  to 
be,  it  would  seem  that  he  might  shorten  the  disastrous 
war  and  lessen  the  human  slaughter. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  even  the  "Y.  M.  C.  A." 
the  most  humane  and  cosmopolitan  religious  organiza- 
tion among  Protestants  of  modern  time,  has  become 
hopelessly  belligerent.  Not  content  to  ameliorate  the 
woes  of  war,  it  lends  itself  to  the  stiffening  of  the 
sinews  of  war. 

We  hope  they  will  promptly  raise  the  thirty -five 
million  that  they  will  make  right  uses  of  it,  and  then 
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we  trust  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
horrible  results  of  war  will  awaken  agaiii  in  the  hearts 
of  these  "Christians"  a  compassion  even  for  the  deluded 
Germans,  and  a  suspicion  that  there  may  be  "smoke  in 
the  flame''  that  burns  even  on  the  altar  of  the  Allies. 

Perhaps  prophecy  may  yet  clothe  itself  in  khaki  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  grow  out  of  the  limitations  of  the 
"Y,"  burst  the  bonds  of  the  "M,"  get  a  higher  glimpse 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  "C,"  and  glory  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  "A"  that  will  not  be  hedged  about 
with  barbed  wire  and  will  know  no  "No-Man's-Land." 


What  the  Pacifist  Is  Not! 


III. 

One  of  the  vivid  and  extraordinary  phrases  which 
the  Great  War  has  brought  into  exceeding  prominence 
is  that  of  "slacker."  This  word  is  meant  to  apply  to 
the  man  who  is  unwilling,  for  selfish  reasons,  to  carry 
his  share  of  the  stupendous  social  burden  imposed 
upon  all  peoples  by  the  present  international  conflict. 
This  man  seeks  to  evade  giving  service  to  the  nation, 
not  because  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  enemy,  or 
afraid  of  the  hazards  involved,  but  because  he  is  a 
constitutional  shirker  of  every  task  which  is  not  ex- 
clusively directed  to  his  own  greater  happiness  and 
ease.  He  refuses  to  go  to  the  frotit  because  military 
service  involves  discomfort  and  sacrifice.  He  declines 
to  purchase  Liberty  Bonds,  not  because  of  any  prin- 
ciple, but  because  he  has  no  money  for  anything  but 
his  own  personal  necessities  and  desires.  He  avoids 
national  service  in  time  of  war — exactly  as  he  has 
long  avoided  such  service  in  time  of  peace  by  evading 
taxes,  lying  out  of  customs  charges,  skipping  jury 
service,  refusing  co-operation  in  philanthropic  and 
reform  activities — simply  and  solely  because  he  is  a 
selfish  man,  who  recognizes  no  obligation  to  any  needs 
other  than  his  own.  Than  the  word  "slacker"  no  better 
word  was  ever  chosen  to  describe  such  an  individual 
as  this ! 

Now  that  the  pacifists  include  some  men  and  women 
who  are  "slackers"  in  this  sense,  is  probable.  Selfish- 
ness is  still  a  fairly  "constant  quantity"  in  human 
nature,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  even  pacifists  have 
altogether  escaped  this  taint  of  "old  Adam."  But 
that  pacifists  are  prevailingly  of  the  "slacker"  type, 
shirkers  of  the  social  burden  and  the  social  responsi- 
bility— this  is  as  preposterous  as  the  charge  that  they 
are  cowards  or  pro-Germans. 

Take  the  pacifists  who  are  conspicuous  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  moment — Jane  Addams,  Lillian  D. 
Wald,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  Scott  Nearing,  Amos  Pinchot, 
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Robert  M.  La  Follette,  John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  Randolph 
M.  Bourne,  Norman  Thomas,  to  name  only  a  few. 
When,  in  time  of  peace,  were  these  men -and  women 
ever  known  as  shirkers?  When  did  any  one  of  these 
seek  their  own  comfort,  ease  or  happiness  at  the  expense 
of  the  social  welfare?  Have  not  they  all  been  tireless 
and  heroic  servants  of  the  common  good?  Have  not 
they  lived  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  "for 
others'  sakes"  ?  Has  not  every  hazardous  and  burden- 
some movement  for  human  betterment,  involving  the 
sacrifice  of  time,  strength  and  sometimes  reputation, 
known  the  allegiance  of  each  and  every  one  of  these 
leaders?  And  yet  now,  forsooth,  when  burdens  are 
heavier  and  responsibilities  vaster  than  they  have  ever  li 
been  before,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  these  men  and 
women  have  suddenly  changed  their  inmost  natures 
and  became  "slackers" !  Never  has  a  more  malicious 
and  slanderous  charge  been  levelled  against  a  noble 
company  of  men  and  women.  The  leopard  may  change 
his  spots,  and  the  stars  their  shining — but  not  these 
soldiers  of  the  Kingdom  their  consecration ! 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  pacifists,  so  far  from 
being  "slackers,"  are  servants  of  human  need  in  so 
high  and  true  a  sense  that  their  service  is  quite  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  average  observer.  Just  as 
Socrates  was  condemned  as  an  atheist,  not  because  he 
did  not  believe  in  God,  but  because,  as  Plato  tells  us  in 
the  Apology,  his  belief  was  "beyond  the  understanding 
of  (his)  accusers,"  so  these  pacifists  are  condemned 
as  "slackers,"  not  because  they  do  not  "do  their  bit,"j 
but  because  their  "bit"  is  an  offering  not  recognized 
by  their  "accusers."  The  average  man  interprets  na- 
tional service  in  terms  of  flag-waving,  "Star-Spangledi 
Bannering,"  German  baiting,  army  and  navy  enlist- 
ment. The  pacifist  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in 
these  forms  of  patriotic  devotion.  In  either  case,  he 
has  transcended  them.  The  nation  to  him  is  a  part 
of  the  great  body  of  humanity,  as  the  hand  or  the 
arm  is,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  a  member  of  the  physical 
body.  Service  of  th£  nation,  therefore,  must  be  iden- 
tical with  service  of  the  entire  human  family.  To  ivy 
to  serve  one  country  by  destroying  another  country  is 
to  the  pacifist  as  impossible  as  to  try  to  serve  the  hand 
by  cutting  oflf  the  foot.  In  both  cases  the  service  of 
the  part  is  a  disservice  of  the  whole.  And  it  is  just 
this  partial  and  therefore  suicidal  service  which  the 
pacifist  will  not  perform.  He  seeks  to  prosper  the 
life  of  the  whole — to  serve  that  God  who  is  the  God 
of  humanity.  To  him  he  will  render  perfect  and  entire 
service.  For  him  he  will  lay  down  life.  But  beyond 
this,  or  short  of  this  he  will  not  go.  If  in  this  he  is 
a  "slacker,"  then  may  his  fellow-countrymen  make  thei 
most  of  it ! 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City. 
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The  Religion  of  Democracy 

The  religion  of  democracy  affirms  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  human  soul.  It  proclaims  the  presence 
of  God,  not  in  some  far-ofif  sphere,  but  in  the  relations 
of  men.  It  recognizes  that  the  forms  of  democracy 
are  no!  its  reality.  Democracy  is  not  a  machine  for 
counting  noses,  but  a  living  spirit  binding,  seeking 
to  unite  in  a  real  fellowship  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  men. 

Democracy  is  another  word  for  God.  The  striving 
of  men  in  the  great  and  little  nations  and  on  the 
islands  of  the  seas  is  for  a  larger  opportunity.'  It  is 
for  self-realization.  It  is  the  longing  for  the  abundant 
life.  The  race  has  discovered  that  no  man  finds  him- 
self alone.  In  fellowship  and  comradeship,  in  the  meet- 
ing of  soul  with  soul  the  discovery  of  the  inner  and 
deeper  self  is  made.  This  is  revealing  to  men  the  God 
that  is  "within  them.  "Where  Love  is  God  is,"  not  as 
a  third  person  observing  a  relation  between  two  human 
beings,  but  in  the  very  act  that  unites  souls  in  a  holy 
communion. 

In  solving  the  problems  of  today,  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  between  men  and  the  future,  in 
reaching  out  into  the  unknown,  men  are  the  hands  and 
feet  of  God.  He,  through  them,  fulfills  his  purposes 
and  realizes  his  dreams.  It  is  free  men,  men  who 
have  opportunity,  men  who  are  not  bound  to  the 
chariots  of  industry  that  are  the  channels  for  the 
expression  of  the  eternal  life.  In  taking  ofif  the 
shackles  from  men,  in  giving  them  freedom,  in  reveal- 
ing to  them  the  dignity  and  worth  of  their  souls,  we 
are  living  and  doing  the  deeds  of  God.  If  we,  through 
personal  greed  or  vain  ambition,  close  the  channels 
for  the  expression  of  his  life  in  us,  we  are  battling 
against  his  will. 

When  men  are  benumbed  in  body  and  broken  in  will 
the  Living  Spirit  cannot  find  his  way  through  them. 
Only  where  there  is  real  freedom  can  the  voice  of 
God  be  heard.  The  struggle  of  the  ages  has  been  for 
freedom,  for  life.  Against  the  hard  material  facts  of 
existence. the  Eternal  battles  for  life.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  individual  with  this  historic  process  is  a 
revelation  of  God.  The  challenge  of  democracy  is  one 
that  calls  upon  men  everywhere  to  release  those  that 
are  in  bondage,  to  strike  the  shackles  from  slaves  that 
the  life  of  God  may  break  through  the  individual  life 
into  the  world. 

In  mine  and  factory  are  men  with  dull  eyes  and  bent 
backs.  Hope  has  departed  and  the  life  has  become  one 
long,  dull  routine  of  toil,  lightened  only  by  the  more 
coarse  and  sensual  pleasures  of  the  body.  In  poor- 
farms  and  houses  of  correction  are  the  poor  and  broken 
bodies  of  those  who  came  "trailing  clouds  of  Glory." 
Poets,  artists  and  prophets  are  among  them.  But  "Man's 


inhumanity  to  man"  denies  them  utterance.  The  re- 
ligion of  democracy  is  the  passionate  cry  of  God  to 
those  who  can  and  will  understand  in  behalf  of  "all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  If  anywhere  in  all  the 
world  one  child  is  deprived  of  his  opportunity,  then 
is  the  will  of  God  thwarted.  That  which  we  claim  for 
the  children-  of  our  bodies,  democracy  claims  for  all 
the  children  of  the  race. 

The  labor  movement  of  today  is  not  merely  a 
selfish  and  sordid  demand  for  more  material  things. 
It  is  the  Eternal  Spirit  working  through  weak  and 
blinded  men,  who  but  little  comprehend  the  divine 
power  working  in  and  through  them.  They  seek  for 
their  children  and  the  children  of  the  world  oppor- 
tunity. They  want  what  all  men  want,  a  chance  for 
those  that  are  now  doomed  to  dull  and  all  too  often 
soul-destroying  toil.  In  spite  of  the  ignorance  of 
selfishness  that  too  often  denies  the  purpose  of  God, 
the  exploited  ones  are  winning  for  the  dispossessed 
larger  life  and  greater  opportunity. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  movement  which  we 
call  democratic.  It  is  not  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 
parliaments  or  of  dollars,  but  in  terms  of  life.  Men 
find  life  not  alone,  but  together.  No  man  finds  free- 
dom by  himself.  He  who  enslaves  is  himself  a  slave. 
Democracy  is  seen  only  in  the  efforts  of  men  to  find 
freedom  for  all.  In  the  fellowship  of  freedom  men 
will  go  on  to  the  larger  and  nobler  thought  of  God. 

The  religion  of  democracy  interprets  this  mighty 
urge  that  surges  and  presses  forward  in  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  as  the  strivings  of  God  for  a  larger  and 
fuller  life.  It  ofifers  to  men  a  conscious  co-operation 
with  the  Creative  Process,  an  entering  into  a  holy  com- 
radeship with  God,  a  finding  of  life  in  the  higher  life. 
It  reveals  to  men  a  power  not  of  themselves  which 
enables  them  to  withstand  "forever  and  a  day"  the 
assaults  of  men  who  battle  only  with  the  puny  weapons 
of  selfish  ambition.  To  be  a  part  of  this  mighty  move- 
ment is  to  forget  and  to  find  one's  self.  It  is  to  realize 
the  presence  of  God. 

Arthur  S.  Weatherly. 


Military  Necessity 

By  "Military  Necessity"  is  meant  the  subordination 
in  war  time,  of  all  other  interests  whatsoever,  to  that 
of  national  victory,  or  national  defense.  It  is  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  evils  which  inhere  in  Nationalism. 
Its  spirit  is  summed  up  in  the  old  saying,  "Xot  kennt 
kein  gebof  (need  knows  no  Hmit).  And  in  this  prov- 
erb it  is  assumed  that  "military  necessity"  is  the  one 
supernal  need,  before  which  all  other  interests  are 
prostrate. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  "military  necessity"  precludes 
all  scruples,  public  or  private.    It  overrides  all  per- 
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sonal  conscience,  all  teachings  of  morals  or  religion, 
all  deliberation  as  to  ways  or  purposes,  all  law,  local, 
constitutional  or  international,  all  treaties  or  agree- 
ments that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  victory. 

Thus  "military  necessity"  has  made  itself  the  jus- 
tification for  all  invasions  of  national  rights,  all  per- 
secution of  minorities,  all  murderous  atrocities,  evic- 
tions and  exterminations,  all  acts  of  violence  which 
arise  through  the  submergence  of  law. 

In  brief,  "military  necessity"  knows  nothing  but 
itself,  and  under  its  shelter  have  taken  place  the  most 
hideous  forms  of  collective  criminality  the  earth  has 
known.  To  destroy  this  agency  of  evil  the  incentives 
to  international  rivalry  must  be  abated.  Reduction  of 
armament,  progressive  increase  of  freedom  of  trade 
and  some  measure  of  world  federation  seem  vital  to 
the  continuance  of  civilization  of  which  "military 
necessity"  with  its  "Jus  Belli  Infinitum"  (law  of  war 
without  limit)  is  the  arch  enemy. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Words  of  Encouragement 

.  In  these  days  when  the  "Pacifists"  in  pulpit,  on  plat- 
form and  in  the  press  are  denounced  as  "cowards," 
"traitors,"  "slackers,"  "Copperheads"  and  similar  terms 
of  contempt,  our  readers  are  entitled  to  some  of  the 
words  of  encouragement  and  appreciation  that  come 
to  the  editorial  desk  of  Unity.  These  words  of  cheer 
have  more  than  personal'significance.  Hence  we  print 
a  few  of  them  feeling  that  it  is  no  indignity  to  the 
modesty  which  is  as  becoming  to  an  editor  as  to  a 
private  citizen.   A  lady  writes  from  California: 

Yesterday  I  came  across  your  paper  in  the  library  of  tliis 
town  and  read  its  gentle  abhorrence  of  hatred  and  the  spirit 
of  war.  I  belong  to  the  far  East  and  came  away  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  tolerant  spirit  in  the  far 
West.  I  find  here  the  press  dutifully  loyal  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  crusade  against  Germany,  and  the  people  obedi- 
ently loyal  but  not  quite  as  much  steeped  in  hatred  and  malice 
toward  the  enemy  we  were  once  taught  we  should  love.  .  . 
I  am  with  you  in  your  attitude  towards  war.  .  .  Enclosed  find 
check.  Send  a  copy  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  remail  it  to 
rabid  haters. 

Sincerely  yours. 

From  an  editor  and  teacher  of  national  fame : 

Just  a  word  to  tell  you  how  much  Unity  means  to  me 
in  these  troubled  days  when  it  is  so  easy  to  lose  faith  in  hu- 
manity itself.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  the  banners  to  the 
sky,  but  you  are  doing  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  on  the  win- 
ning side,  but  whether  we  will  see  the  victory  or  not,  I  know 
that  Love  is  better  than  Hate.  I  am  not  writing  these  days 
anything  worth  while,  nor  saying  it,  for  everything  is  inter- 
preted as  pro-Kaiser,  while  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  am  pro- 
Jesus,  which  means  pro-Humanity. 

With  the  most  fraternal  regards. 

A  minister  to  the  westward : 

Unity  is  to  me  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
desert  land. 


The  Universal  Hell 


In  the  unity  of  the  universe  there  cannot  be  both 
heaven  and  hell.  The  one  can  exist  only  by  the 
abolition  of  the  other.  This  is  as  true  of  this  life  as 
it  is  of  any  life  to  come. 

Localized  hells  and  heavens  are  out  of  date  They 
defy  geographical  definition  or  limitation.  The  uni- 
verse has  no  provision  whereby  they  can  be  kept  sep- 
arate. The  universe  is  not  large  enough  to  contain 
them  both  intact  at  the  same  time'  And  where  hell 
is,  there  heaven  cannot  be. 

This  is  as  true  of  life  and  society  today  as  it  is  of 
larger  space  and  longer  time.  Whatever  worlds  there 
are  must  share  in  this  inclusive  fact,  and  ultiinately 
adjust  their  theory  of  hell  and  their  philosophy  of 
heaven  to  meet  its  stern  requirements. 

Either  heaven  or  hell  must  be  dominant,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other. 

In  individual  life  this  means  that  no  man  can  be  in 
any  real  kind  of  heaven  so  long  as  any  other  man  can 
be  in  any  real  kind  of  hell.  No  strength  of  personal 
desire  gives  him  power  to  overcome  the  law  of  uni- 
versality that  sweeps  aside  all  barriers  between  his 
heaven  and  another's  hell. 

This  is  the  hard  fact  that  crashes  ultimately  through 
every  gay  bubble  of  private  bliss  and  leaves  as  resi- 
due only  a  drop  of  disappointment.  The  rainbow  of 
anticipation  leads  only  into  the  mist. 

The  vuiity  of  man  is  inclusive  and  absolute.  Among 
the  splendid  prerogatives  of  individualism  is  not  to 
be  found  the  power  to  isolate  oneself  from  the  com- 
mon mass  and  need. 

And  in  human  society  this  means  that  no  class  can 
create  or  maintain  any  exclusive  heaven  as  long  as  any 
other  class  is  forced  to  remain  in  any  industrial  or 
economic  hell.  This  is  the  fact  that  flares  into  the 
social  consciousness  of  today. 

All  class  divisions  are  superficial  and  unreal.  Therejlj 
is  an  underlying  unity  that  defies  and  defeats  all  class 
isolation.    No  class  can  five  to  itself,  or  by  itself. 
Its  attempts  at  division  are  but  nets  hung  in  the  sea 
to  separate  the  waves. 

No  wall  of  social  division  is  high  enough  or  thick 
enough  to  allow  paradise  to  remain  untouched  and 
unspoiled  by  the  existence  of  hell  without.  Misery 
is  all  pervasive.  The  bluebird  flies  at  the  slightest 
sound  of  woe. 

The  time  has  come  when  every  private  garden  must 
reckon  with  the  Zeppelin  of  human  ill.  Evil  can  wing 
its  way  over  any  wall.  And  even  the  skies  cannot  any 
longer  afiford  seclusion  and  safety. 

In  the  unity  of  things,  a  part  cannot  remain  apart. 
It  must  accept  its  place  in  the  common  scheme  and 
fortune.  Separation  is  suicide.  And  union  means 
to  share  the  imiversal  woe  or  weal. 

It  cannot  be  June  in  the  rich  man's  garden  while 
it  is  March  in  the  poor  man's  yard.  There  cannot  be 
prosperity  that  profits  only  the  few,  or  is  derived  at 
the  loss  of  the  many.  A  class  heaven  that  is  builti 
over  a  class  hell  cannot  exist  save  in  outward  sem-' 
blance,  and  that  only  briefly. 

Pitiful  is  the  attempt  of  wealth  to  shut  out  poverty 
by  solid  wall  and  splendid  gilding.  Every  palace  is 
pathos  in  the  concrete.  It  represents  man's  vain  at 
tempt  to  shut  himself  in  from  the  world  of  want,  and 
to  create  a  heaven  out  of  the  raw  materials  of  hell.  Its 
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tragedy  appears  when  he  discovers  that  the  finished 
product  represents  no  change  of  element. 

Modern  invention  at  any  cost  cannot  prevail.  No 
motor  car  can  go  fast  enough  or  far  enough  to  escape 
the  grip  of  the  common  fate.  And  the  phantom  of 
ill  flies  faster  and  farther.  Wherever  one  touches 
the  soil  of  earth,  it  waits. 

One  touch  of  brimstone  taints  the  universal  air. 

And  what  is  true  of  individuals  and  classes  is 
equally  true  of  continents.  No  nation  can  live  to  itself, 
or  establish  Utopia  regardless  of  the  world.  The 
world  is  one. 

No  widest  sea  can  so  separate  continents  that  the 
conflicts  and-  miseries  of  one  can  be  kept  from  in- 
fluencing the  peace  and  happiness  of  every  other. 
There  is  not  lacking  ample  proof  today  of  the  truth 
of  that  statement. 

The  seas  serve  only  to  cover  thinly  the  groundwork 
of  the  world.  The  continents  are  one  physically  at 
their  base.  They  have  a  common  world  center,  and 
no  width  of  radiation  can  obliterate  the  basic  union. 

So  it  is  that  a  blow  struck  in  Europe  jars  the  whole 
fabric  of  America.  A  touch  anywhere  thrills  every- 
where. The  bayonet  thrust  in  the  trenches  of  France 
reaches  the  heart  of  every  man.  Hell  in  Europe  ob- 
literates heaven  in  America. 

The  recent  achievement  in  wireless  telephony  in 
eliminating  space  and  conquering  silence  is  but  one 
faint  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  one, 
and  that  every  part  of  it  is  directly  and  intimately 
connected  with  every  other.  Across  seas  and  con- 
tinents minds  think  and  hearts  beat  and  voices  speak 
and  lives  suffer  as  one.  The  mechanical  organism  of 
world  union  is  nearing  completion. 

It  is  not  strange  that  America  could  not  hold  aloof. 
There  is  no  gallery  in  the  world  theatre.  All's  one 
stage,  and  every  nation  is  perforce  upon  it.  With 
Europe  as  it  is,  it  is  inevitable  that  militaristic  influ- 
ences should  be  abroad  today,  tending  to  transform 
this  republic  into  an  armed  monarchy  of  might. 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  is  the  feeling  and 
impulse  of  the  world  life.  Democracy  and  peace  and 
heaven  may  advance  as  varying  waves  upon  the  sev- 
eral shores,  but  they  must  find  their  common  tidal 
level  in  the  main. 

America  has  from  the  first  participated  in  the  war. 
Every  ship  that  sailed  eastward  bearing  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  maintenance  of  the  hell  in  Europe 
bore  her  credentials  of  participation. 

But  let  no  man  suppose  that  he  can  stoke  the  fires 
of  hell,  and  escape  the  blighting  sweep  of  its  flame. 
The  profit  that  comes  from  death  dies.  The  law  of 
retribution  follows  the  bullet  back  across  seas  and 
strikes  the  maker.  There  are  no  war  profits  that  do 
not  turn  to  loss. 

Private  heavens  are  gone  forever  from  individual, 
social  and  world  life.  It  is  only  ignorance  of  laws 
and  blindness  to  conditions  that  make  possible  even 
their  pretence  today. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  proved  in  modern  times 
than  the  truth  of  the  familiar  statement  that  "all  are 
members  of  one  another,"  and  that  "if  one  member 
suffers,  all  members  suffer  with  it."  That  was  one 
of  the  most  profound  social  principles,  stated  sqme 


score  of  centuries  before  evolving  conditions  forced 
their  actual  truth  upon  the  public  mind. 

Upon  that  basis  we  rest  our  present  search  for 
happiness  and  our  flight  from  hell.  Heaven  cannot 
be  secured  or  hell  evaded  by  one  as  long  as  any  other 
suffers.  One  can  no  more  cut  the  bonds  of  human 
unity  than  one  can  sever  the  sea  by  one's  paddle. 

Hell  for  one  means  heaven  for  none.  As  surely 
as  pain  in  the  finger  can  destroy  the  joy  of  the  whole 
body,  so  the  misery  of  one  human  life  can  destroy 
the  heaven  of  humanity.  The  universality  of  heaven 
is  no  mere  sentiment,  but  the  harshest  kind  of  a 
hard  fact. 

If  shrewdness  is  still  characteristic  of  the  American 
people,  there  is  no  better  chance  for  its  profitable  op- 
eration than  along  the  line  here  indicated.  That  na- 
tion is  going  to  take  leading  place  that  first  yields 
itself  to  the  full  implications  and  ultimates  of  this 
principle. 

Where  the  principle  is  not  accepted,  fortune  and 
folly  go  hand  in  hand  down  the  pathway  to  failure 
and  disillusion.  No  man  can  succeed  when  others 
fail,  or  rise  when  others  fall.  When  shall  the  lie  be 
posted  in  the  public  place?  Who  shall  write  the  words 
so  large  that  we  shall  no  longer  blunder  blindly  on 
the  way  of  life  and  stray  into  the  by-paths  of  defeat 
and  death? 

This  great  fact  works  havoc  with  accustomed  reli- 
gious conceptions.  The  walled  paradise  must  go. 
The  selfist's  exclusive  heaven  must  be  abandoned. 
Hell  must  be  enlarged.  The  prospectus  and  program 
of  the  religious  life  must  be  revised. 

No  man  can  enter  heaven  until  he  takes  all  men  in 
with  him.  To  escape  the  hell  of  evil  and  sadness 
by  faring  through  a  gate  of  gold  has  ever  been  but 
the  dream  of  avarice  transferred  from  this  life  to  the 
Hfe  beyond.  But  here  and  there  alike  it  is  only  a 
dream,  doomed  to  be  shattered  in  the  dawn  of  reality. 

To  win  any  kind  of  heaven  worthy  the  name  it  is 
necessary  to  abolish  hell.  Whatever  in  social  life 
results  in  human  misery  must  exist  as  a  barrier  to  all. 
The  blur  on  the  picture  spoils  its  beauty  no  more  than 
a  sore-spot  in  human  life  mars  its  universal  joy. 

The  way  of  sane  selfishness  leads  along  the  path 
of  social  service.  The  selfishness  that  disregards 
others,  and  seeks  to  profit  in  spite  of  them,  has  no 
reward.    Its  real  name  is  death. 

Heaven  is  harmony.  One  discordant  note  can  spoil 
a  symphony.  One  cry  of  pain  will  make  chaos  of 
an  angelic  anthem.  Heaven  must  wait  the  passing 
of  hell.  Until  it  passes,  life  must  endure  the  throes 
of  evolution  and  change  toward  the  better. 

The  way  to  heaven  leads  through  hell.  To  evade 
it  is  futile  folly.  To  reckon  squarely  with  it  is  the 
beginning  of  practical  wisdom.  To  advance  upon  it 
with  strong  hand  is  to  win  one's  way  along  the  only 
pathway  to  paradise.  To  abolish  it  with  the  weapons 
of  aggressive  altruism  is  to  create  the  only  heaven 
that  can  ever  be. 

Charles  W  ;  Casson. 


Grant  us  no  hymn  of  hate,  no  song  of  sorrow: 
Life  is  the  prelude  of  the  longer  morrow. 
There  is  no  room  for  wrath,  no  place  for  pain  ; 
God's  smile  is  sunshine,  his  reproof  is  rain. 

— C.  H.  Patterson. 
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The  History  and  Principles  of  Free  Religion 

By  George  Willis  Cooke 
An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  America,  Ford  Hall, 
Boston,  May  25,  1917. 
Whenever,  in  the  history  of  religion,  we  meet  with 
the  idea  that  there  can  be  direct  knowledge  of  truth, 
without  the  aid  of  ritual  or  book,  we  come  upon  a 
progressive  and  reformatory  movement.  We  find  this 
tendency  under  Hinduism,  in  the  development  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, in  the  midst  of  the  conditions  created 
by  mediaeval  Catholicism,  and  as  an  outcome  of  think- 
ing in  New  England  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Emphasis  on  intuition,  mystic  approach  to 
God  or  an  intellectual  capacity  for  direct  insight  into 
what  is  spiritual,  marks  this  tendency  in  religion.  It 
leads  away  from  what  is  orthodox,  what  is  outwardly 
sanctioned,  and  what  is  to  be  found  in  creed  and 
Bible. 

This  tendency  has  frequently  manifested  itself  in 
this  country,  and  more  especially  in  New  England.  It 
found  expression  in  Unitarianism,  gave  origin  to  the 
transcendental  movement,  had  its  influence  on  several 
reforms,  made  the  outburst  of  literary  expression 
shown  in  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
and  many  others.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  new 
thought,  fresh  insights,  radical  thinking,  and  reform 
tendencies  that  the  Free  Religious  Association  came 
into  existence,  at  first  as  a  protest  against  the  more 
conservative  tendencies  of  Unitarianism,  then  as  a 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  universal  nature  of 
religion,  and  for  the  scientific  interpretation  of  its 
fundamental  facts. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  Unitarians  were 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  evangelizing  the  country  with 
their  broader  and  humaner  religion.  When  they  met 
in  a  great  meeting  in  New  York,  however,  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  they  adopted  a  creed,  which,  in  what- 
ever degree  attenuated  and  limited,  was  not  progres- 
sive or  in  keeping  with  the  thinking  of  the  new  time. 
A  year  later,  in  Syracuse,  an  attempt  to  modify  the 
demand  for  loyalty  to  Christ  as  a  divine  being,  who 
was  addressed  as  Our  Lord,  was  without  results.  This 
led  to  a  gathering  together  of  a  small  company  in 
Boston,  which  grew  into  the  Radical  Club,  which 
existed  for  about  fifteen  years,  until  1882.  In  1865 
there  was  begun  by  Sidney  H.  Morse  a  monthly  peri- 
odical called  The  Radical,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  those  early  publications,  The  Dial, 
The  Harbinger,  and  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Re- 
znezv,  all  of  which  gave  manifestation  to  what  was 
often  called  "the  newness." 

The  Free  Religious  Association  was  organized  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  May  30,  1867,  its  object 
being,  in  the  words  of  the  constitution  then  adopted, 
"to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  encour- 
age the  scientific  study  of  theology,  and  to  increase 
fellowship  in  the  spirit."  In  1874  this  declaration  was 
modified  by  stating  that  the  objects  were  "to  promote 
the  practical  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  increase  fel- 
lowship in  the  spirit,  and  to  encourage  the  scentific 
study  of  man's  religious  nature  and  history."  The 
early  meetings  of  the  association  in  Boston  were 
largely  attended  and  awakened  much  interest.  Similar 
meetings  were  held  in  several  of  the  larger  American 


cities  and  everywhere  attracted  a  large  degree  of  atten-  |j 
tion.  For  several  years  a  series  of  Horticultural  Hall  \- 
Lectures  were  held  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  many  i 
of  the  leading  thinkers  and  preachers  of  the  country  ! 
voiced  the  progressive  spirit  which  animated  the  asso- 
ciation.  The  aim  of  the  association,  especially  in  its 
earlier  annual  meetings,  was  to  bring  together  on  its  ,  i 
platform  representatives  of  all  the  religious  denomina-  1 
tions  of  the  country,  and  as  many  of  the  other  religions  i 
of  the  world  as  possible.  Neither  attempt  met  with  - 
much  success,  though  all  the  more  liberal  bodies  were  h 
heard,  including  Xht  Reformed  Jews, .  Friends,  Uni-  i 
versalists.  Spiritualists,  and  Independents.  ] 

In  the  meantime,  in  Janbary,  1870,  Francis  E.  Abbot  I 
began  in  Toledo  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  i 
called  The  Index.  In  the  first  number  appeared  a  I 
department  managed  by  the  officers  of  the  association,  i 
and,  a  little  later  it  became  the  organ  of  the  associa-  :: 
tion.  In  1868  it  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1880  i 
it  came  into  the  ownership  of  the  association,  and  was  v 
continued  under  the  editorship  of  William  J.  Potter,  i 
the  secretary  of  the  association  for  many  years,  and  i 
was  discontinued  in  1886. 

The  F"ree  Religious  movement  owed  more  to  the  } 
teachings  and  the  influence  of  Emerson  than  to  any  i 
other  person.  The  formulation  of  its  working  prin- 
ciples,  however,  in  the  period  from  1870  to  1880,  was  \ 
probably  more  directly  guided  by  Francis  Ellingwood  I 
Abbot  than  by  any  other,  though  the  teachings  of  ' 
O.  B.  Frothingham,  John  Weiss,  Samual  Johnson,  Wil-  ] 
Ham  J.  Potter,  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  - 
were  in  many  respects  of  equal  importance.  Abbot  % 
had  a  gift,  however,  for  concise  and  definite  statement,  li 
and  for  systematizing  the  principles  which  gave  mean-  tt 
ing  to  the  life  of  the  association.  In  the  first  column  I 
of  the  first  page  of  the  first  number  of  The  Index  ap-  I 
peared  what  was  called  "Fifty  Affirmations,"  being  I 
those  of  Free  Religion,  as  Abbot  understood  and  de-  ) 
fined  it.  Some  of  these  statements  are  worthy  of  rec-  'i 
ognition  at  the  present  time,  and  more  especially  be-  i 
cause  Charles  Darwin  wrote  to  their  author  concern-  a 
ing  them:  "I  admire  them  from  my  inmost  heart;  and  i 
I  agree  to  almost  every  word."  Some  of  them  were  in 
as  follows : 

"1.  Religion  is  the  efifort  of  man  to  perfect  himself,  ij 
"2.  The  root  of  religion  is  universal  human  nature,  u 
"3.  Historical  religions  are  all  one,  in  virtue  of  this  'J 
common  root.  ! 

"6.  The  universal  element  is  the  same  in  all  histori- 
cal  religions;  the  special  element  is  peculiar  to  each  # 
one.  I 

"8.  The  unity  of  all  religions  must  be  sought  in  their  A 
universal  element. 

"35.  Free  Religion  is  emancipation  from  the  out-  a 
ward  law,  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  inward  law.  d 

"36.  The  great  faith  or  moving  power  of  Free  Re-  ^ 
ligion  is  faith  in  man  as  a  progressive  being.  ^ 

"37.  The  great  ideal  ^nd  of  Free  Religion  is  the  1 
perfection  or  complete  development  of  man — the  race  b 
serving  the  individual,  the  individual  serving  the  race.  P 

"39.  The  great  law  of  Free  Religion  is  the  still,  B 
small  voice  of  the  private  soul."  ft 

On  the  first  page  of  the  second  volume  of  The  Index  K 
Abbot  put  forth  what  he  called  "Modern  Principles:*: 
A  Symposium  of  Free  Religion."    It  more  fully  de-  ft 
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fines  what  he  regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  new  move- 
ment, which  he  stated  in  these  words  : 

"5.  Free  Religion  is  a  great  and  growing  system  of 
ideas,  hitherto  very  imperfectly  developed,  but  des- 
tined to  become  embodied  in  a  world-wide  Common- 
wealth of  Man.  It  will  claim  absolute  control  over 
the  collective  life  of  society  and  the  outward  and 
inward  life  of  the  individual.  It  will  rest  this  claim  on 
the  natural  perception  of  truth  by  the  universal  reason 
of  the  race ;  that  is,  on  the  principal  of  Human  Free- 
dom. 

"6.  The  chief  features  of  this  system  are  the  su- 
premacy of  liberty  in  all  matters  of  government,  the 
supremacy  of  science  in  all  matters  of  belief,  the  su- 
premacy of  morality  in  all  matters  of  conduct,  and 
the  supremacy  of  benevolence  in  all  matters  of  society 
and  personal  relations.  It  puts  the  church  on  the  level 
of  all  other  institutions,  the  Bible  on  the  level  of  all 
other  books,  the  Christ  on  the  level  of  all  other  men, 
leaving  them  to  stand  or  fall  by  their  intrinsic  merits 
or  demerits. 

"7.  This  system  encourages  the  largest  activity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  asks  no  assent  that  can  be  with- 
held. It  is  the  best  friend  of  progress  of  every  kind, 
because  it  is  organized  Faith  in  Man." 

It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to  give  the  impression 
that  Abbot  was  the  leading  thinker  of  the  movement 
or  the  one  who  most  truly  defined  its'  purposes,  though 
undoubtedly  he  had  a  gift  for  formulaLing  its  attitude 
possessed  by  no  other  person  actively  connected  with 
its  history.  In  the  first  number  of  The  Index  William 
J.  Potter  gave  this  statement  of  the  causes  bringing 
the  association  into  existence  : 

"The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  progressive 
and  converging  religious  tendencies  of  the  time  away 
from  the  conflicting  authorities  of  specific  religious 
systems  and  from  the  bonds  of  creeds  and  churches, 
to  a  union  as  broad  as  humanity  itself,  on  the  ground 
of  common  aspiration  to  know  the  truth  and  common 
effort  to  live  pure  and  beneficent  lives." 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee in  1868  this  statement  was  given  of  the  objects 
of  the  association : 

"The  basis  of  this  association  is  broader  than  any- 
thing before  attempted  in  the  way  of  organization  in 
religious  history.  It  goes  below  any  specific  form  of 
religion,  and  seeks  to  find  the  common  ground  on 
which  all  religions,  or  more  properly  religion  itself, 
rests,  and  to  plant  itself  there.  It  contemplates  the 
ultimate  union,  not  simply  of  all  sects  in  Christendom, 
but  of  all  religions.  Christian  and  non-Christian,  in 
one." 

Three  publications  by  leading  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, in  their  titles,  admirably  define  the  purposes 
of  this  movement.  These  were  "The  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity," by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  the  first  president, 
which  appeared  in  1872.  Higginson's  address  on  "The 
Sympathy  of  Religions,"  one  of  the  Horticultural  Hall 
lectures,  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  voiced  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  association.  The  volume  of 
lectures  and  selections,  published  in  1875,  with  the 
title  "Freedom  and  Fellowship  in  Religion,"  may  be 
said  to  sum  up  in  a  single  phrase  the  intent  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement.  Perhaps  to  this  may  be  added 
the  volume  of  John  Weiss,  which  appeared  in  1871, 
with  the  title  "American  Religion,"  which  indicated 


that  these  -nen  and  women  believed  above  everything 
in  religion  as  modern,  and  as  developing  under  condi- 
tions right  about  us  on  every  hand.  In  all  these  titles 
appears  the  word  religion,  for  this  movement  was  of  a 
distinctly  religious  nature,  whatever  its  criticisms  of 
Christianity,  and  whatever  its  departures  from  ortho- 
doxy. A  wide  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst 
the  earlier  members  of  the  association  as  to  the  value 
of  Christianity,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
regarded.  Potter  and  others  adhered  to  a  thoroughly 
spiritualized,  and  somewhat  mystical,  interpretation, 
and  probably  never  regarded  themselves  as  outside  the 
Christian  fellowship.  On  the  other  hand,  Abbot  de- 
clared Christianity  to  be  represented  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  therefore  to  be  outgrown  by  all  modern- 
minded  men  and  women.  He  presented  Free  Religion 
as  a  substitute  for  this  outgrown  creed,  and  the  asso- 
ciation as  a  substitute  for  the  church. 

The  Free  Religious  Association  has  been  often  criti- 
cised because  it  has  organized  no  propagandist  move- 
ment, has  established  no  churches,  and  has  produced 
no  visible  results  of  its  activities.  A  careful  considera- 
tion of  its  purposes  and  methods  would  show  the  in- 
justice of  these  criticisms,  for  it  has  never  desired  to 
organize  a  sect  or  to  become  the  center  of  a  movement. 
It  has  sought  to  bring  all  churches  and  religions  into 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  its  task  has  been  to  keep 
that  idea  distinctly  before  the  world  within  the  com- 
pass of  its  influence.  Its  members  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  its  purposes  realized  in  the  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions held  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  In  a  large  measure  what  it  sought 
to  accomplish  has  been  developed  in  the  International 
Congress  of  Free  Christians  and  other  Religious  Lib- 
erals, organized  in  Boston  in  1900,  and  which  has  held 
sessions  in  London,  Amsterdam,  Geneva,  Berlin  and 
Paris.  Among  its  delegates  and  speakers  all  the  world- 
religions  have  been  represented. 

One  development  of  Free  Religion,  now  quite  for- 
gotten, is  deserving  of  recognition  at  this  time.  In 
1872,  in  connection  with  The  Index,  Abbot  undertook 
to  organize  the  liberal  forces  of  the  country  for  certain 
specific  objects  connected  with  the  relations  of  church 
and  state.  In  the  first  issue  of  that  year  he  appealed 
to  the  liberals  of  America  to  organize,  and  to  that  end 
put  forth  "The  Demands  of  Liberalism."  He  pre- 
sented a  form  of  organization  for  local  societies,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "The  Liberal  League."  He 
urged  a  vigorous  campaign  against  what  he  called  the 
"usurpations  of  the  church."  Local  leagues  were  or- 
ganized, which  in  the  end  reached  the  number  of  four 
hundred.  A  national  convention  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, July  1  to  4,  when  there  was  organized  the 
National  Liberal  League.  Its  objects  were  defined  to 
be,  as  stated  in  the  constitution  then  adopted : 

"  *  *  *  to  accomplish  the  total  separation  of  church 
and  state,  to  the  end  that  equal  rights  in  religion,  gen- 
uine morality  in  politics,  and  freedom,  virtue,  and 
brotherhood  in  all  human  life  may  be  established,  pro- 
tected, and  perpetuated."  Under  the  head  of  specific 
objects  several  definite  purposes  were  stated  as  those 
for  which  the  League  was  to  work : 

"1.  Also  to  adopt  such  a  Religious  Freedom  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  as  shall  ef¥ect  the  complete 
secularization  of  the  government  in  all  its  departments 
and  institutions,  state  and  national,  and  shall  secure  to 
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every  American  citizen  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  whatever  they  may 
be,  without  molestation,  disability,  or  deprivation  of 
any  civil  or  political  right. 

"2.  To  advocate  the  equitable  taxation  of  church 
property,  the  total  discontinuance  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship  in  the  public  schools ;  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  enforcing  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  the  Sab- 
bath, the  cessation  of  all  appropriations  of  public 
funds  for  religious  institutions  or  purposes  of  any 
kind;  the  abolition  of  state-paid  chaplaincies;  the  sub- 
stitution of  simple  affirmation  under  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  perjury  for  the  judicial  oath ;  the  nonap- 
pointment  of  religious  fasts,  festivals,  and  holidays  by 
public  authority ;  the  practical  establishment  of  simple 
morality  and  intelligence  as  the  basis  of  purely  secular 
government,  and  the  adequate  guarantee  of  public 
order,  prosperity,  and  righteousness,  and  whatever 
other  measures  or  principles  may  be  necessary  to  the 
total  separation  of  church  and  state." 

Abbot  gave  a  glowing^  account  of  this  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  and  wrote  of  it  in  The  Index  that  it  "was 
a  wonderful,  a  dazzling  success.  It  will  mark  an' 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  accomplished 
more  than  we  dared  to  believe  possible;  it  avoided 
perils  which  we  knew  to  be  imminent  and  menacing. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  definite  movement,  on  a  scale 
of  as  yet  unsuspected  vastness,  for  an  object  identical 
with  the  future  welfare  of  this  great  republic."  Only 
two  years  later,  however,  in  October,  1878,  at  a  session 
of  the  National  League  held  in  Syracuse,  all  these  en- 
thusiasms came  to  an  end,  as  far  as  Abbot  was  con- 
cerned. Although  Abbot  was  the  president  of  the 
League,  and  was  the  means  of  its  coming  into  exist- 
ence, it  departed  from  his  purposes  in  this  creation, 
and  the  majority  of  the  managers  had  made  it  a  means 
of  attempting  the  abolition  of  the  laws  against  the 
circulation  of  obscene  literature.  If  Abbot  had  dis- 
carded the  old  theological  faiths,  he  held  very  strongly 
to  the  fundamentals  of  individual  and  social  morality. 
He  with  others  withdrew  from  the  League,  and  bitter 
was  his  disappointment.  He  condemned  "the  active 
propagation  of  demoralizing  and  licentious  social 
theories — and  with  the  support  of  officials  and  other 
public  representatives  who  are  on  good  grounds  be- 
lieved to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  immoralities — that 
it  has  thereby  been  unfitted  for  use  by  any  organiza- 
tion which  desires  the  support  of  the  friends  of  'nat- 
ural morality'." 

In  1880  Abbot  withdrew  from  the  editorship  of  The 
Index,  after  managing  it  with  ability  and  dignity  for 
ten  and  one-half  years,  giving  to  Free  Religion 
through  those  years  a  real  meaning  and  significance. 
He  was  doubtless  much  disappointed  with  the  results 
which  had  been  accomplished,  and  his  experience  with 
the  National  League  had  evidently  remained  with  him 
as  a  source  of  regret,  which  he  voiced  in  these  words : 

"If  the  better  class  of  liberals  (by  which  I  mean 
those  whose  liberalism  is  an  intellectual  aspiration  for 
higher  truth,  nobler  character,  and  wiser  social  condi- 
tions than  Christianity  has  ever  yet  given  to  the  world) 
had  only  comprehended  the  depth  and  scope  of  the 
Liberal  League  movement,  with  its  boundless  possibil- 
ities of  good  to  themselves  and  to  mankind,  they  would 
never  have  remained  so  apathetic  or  indifferent  to  its 
success,  and  never  have  suffered  it  to  become  an  engine 
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of  incalculable  mischief  to  their  own  cause  in  the,, 
hands  of  selfish,  immoral,  and  intellectually  imbeciley 
leaders.  The  real  secret  of  this  apathy  and  indif  ' 
ference  has  been  a  defective  philosophy.  Success  in 
any  combined  movement  among  liberals,  at  least  on 
any  large  scale,  must  remain  impossible  so  long  as 
the  principle  of  individualism  is  so  strong  among  them ; 
for  individualism  is  blind  to  the  unities  of  the  world.; 
It  is  utterly  untrue  that  liberalism,  infused  with  the 
ideas,  aspirations,  and  inspirations  of  Free  Religion 
lacks  unity  of  thought,  of  object,  or  of  method."  Ht 
added,  "The  present  outlook  of  American  liberalism  is 
threatening  and  black." 

On  its  more  distinctly  religious  srde  the  association  , 
has  not  been  without  a  purpose  to  extend  the  influence  ? 
of  Free  Religion.  In  1882  Felix  Adler,  who  had  beeni( 
the  president  for  five  years,  made  an  eloquent  andi 
powerful  plea  for  an  advance  moverhent,  and  for  the  - 
extension  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  association 
When  his  call  to  action  was  almost  unanimously  re 
jected,  he  refused  to  continue  in  the  presidency.  I 


the  early  nineties  William  J.  Potter  resigned  from  hi.-, 
church  in  New  Bedford,  and  set  forth  on  a  lecturing 
and  preaching  tour  of  the  country,  in  order  that  he 
might  give  to  Free  Religion  a  wider  extension.  A 
series  of  lectures  was  given  by  him  in  Boston,  as  well* 
as  in  other  cities.    On  his  return  one  night  from  on 
of  these  lectures  he  fell  on  a  Boston  street,  and  hj 
body  was  picked  up  the  next  morning.    Other  an., 
spasrnodic  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  work  of  the ,. 
association  in  an  organized  form,  but  with  only  smal!  t 
results.    In  fact,  in  its  very  nature.  Free  Religion  was 
not  a  propagandist  movement.   Any  attempt  to  form  a 
sect,  to  establish  churches,  to  devise  a  creed,  was  con- 
trary to  its  spirit  and  purpose.    It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  it  might  have  accomplished  more  than  it  has  evei 
yet  done  or  had  it  in  mind  to  undertake ;  but  it  mus 
have  been  along  other  lines  of  activity  than  these.  The 
development  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Religior 
the  study  and  translation  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  the  great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  prim 
itive  and  savage  religions  in  all  parts  of  the  world— 
these  advances  in  modern  knowledge  have  representee 
what  this  association  desired,  in  its  formation,  mighlid 
come  to  pass.    The  antagonisms  of  religions  yet  re-  -i 
rnain  to  a  large  degree,  promoted  too  often  by  mis-il 
sionary  efforts;  but  more  and  more  we  have  come  tc 
know  the  other  religions  of  mankind,  and  in  knowing 
to  find   closer  affinities   between   them,   and  deeper 
causes  for  regarding  religion  as  a  primary  phase  oi 
human  development.    To  extend  this  free  intercourse 
between  the  world's  religions,  to  secure  a  right  compre 
hension  of  what  is  essential  and  vital  in  each  one,  is  ir 
the  spirit  that  brought  this  association  into  existence 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
causes  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association,  and  what  its  founders  sought  to  accomplisl 
it  its  organization.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  has 
gone  on  for  fifty  years  without  change  of  attitude  anc 
without  learning  how  to  accept  other  purposes  thar 
those  with  which  it  began.   We  have  already  seen  thai 
in  the  beginnings  of  its  history  it  dropped  from  its 
avowed  objects  the  word  theology,  and  accepted  ir 
its  place  the  phrase  scientific  religion.    In  the  same 
spirit  it  has  from  time  to  time  revised  its  purposes 
always  seeking  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  advancec 
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bought  of  the  time.  In  brief,  these  are  the  ideas  and 
jurposes  which  brougnt  the  association  into  existence : 

1.  All  the  persons  who  were  active  in  the  formation 
)f  the  Free  Religious  Association  had  been  largely  in- 
luenced  by  Emerson  and  Parker.  In  greater  or  lesser 
legree  they  had  accepted  the  philosophy  of  trans- 
:endentalism,  which  was  based  on  the  recognition  of 
ntuition  as  the  source  of  truth.  This  philosophy  led 
lirectly  to  what  has  been  defined  as  individualism,  the 
)ersonaI  right  to  shape  and  define  one's  own  creed, 
t  assumed  that  the  soul  may  have  direct  contact  with 
jod,  thereby  rendering  church,  Bible,  saviors  and 
ites  unnecessary,  except  as  aids  and  stimuli. 

2.  Assuming  that  all  religions  originate  by  means 
(f  these  individual  intuitions,  it  regarded  religion  as 
iniversal,  that  all  special  religions  are  fundamentally 
he  same,  that  the  sympathy  of  religions  is  a  historical 
act  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  universal  in  re- 
igion  is  to  be  sought  for  as  alone  essential,  and  that 
he  local,  national  or  historic  religions  are  to  be  re- 
;arded  as  crude  and  partial  phases  of  what  is  world- 
vide  in  its  nature.  It  was  an  early  attempt  to  utilize 
he  principles  underlying  the  science  of  Comparative 
{.eligion  for  the  purpose  of  making  religion  more  truly 
armonize  with  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of  modern 
ivilization  in  its  demands  for  reason  and  progress. 

3.  Another  influence  was  that  of  science,  as  ex- 
iressed  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  teachings 
f  Darwin.  As  the  movement  went  on  the  scientific 
lethod  came  to  have  a  larger  recognition,  and,  in  the 
linds  of  some,  to  have  a  predominating  importance, 
rhe  methods  and  aims  of  philosophy  were  not  dis- 
arded,  but  the  scientific  spirit  was  given  more  and 
lore  significance.  In  a  degree  agnosticism  gained  a 
leasure  of  ascendency  after  Huxley  coined  that  word, 
nd  gave  purpose  to  the  idea  it  represents. 

4.  From  the  beginning  the  social  phase  of  religion 
ad  recognition,  though  only  in  an  imperfect  and  tenta- 
ive  manner,  and  with  crude  interpretation.  Benevo- 
ince  or  philanthropy  only  feebly  defined  the  col- 
jctivist  tendency  which  has  since  found  expression, 
nd  has  come  to  have  a  dominating  influence  on  mod- 
rn  thought  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  religion, 
nd  as  to  shaping  the  ideals  which  must  in  the  future 
irect  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  concensus  of 
le  competent  was  a  phrase  much  used  for  a  time  as 
efining  the  means  to  be  used  in  securing  human  prog- 
ess,  and  marks  the  intellectually  aristocratic  spirit 
rhkh  was  behind  much  of  what  the  association  under- 
Dok  or  failed  to  undertake. 

5.  The  demand  for  freedom  in  religion  was  that 
rhkh  gave  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  association  as 
n  organization.  Free  religion  was  to  be  religion  freed 
rom  dogma,  authority,  and  prescribed  ritual.  What 
^as  believed,  what  was  regarded  as  fundamentally 
nportant,  was  the  liberation  of  the  individual  mind 
rom  all  coercion  and  from  whatever  restricts  its  rigiit 
3  untrammelled  thinking.  Traditions,  superstitions, 
nd  credulities  were  uncompromisingly  rejected  in 
avor  of  the  open  mind,  the  search  for  truth  in  all 
irections,  and  the  acceptance  of  reason  and  the  free 
pirit. 

6.  The  newest  statement  of  the  aims  of  the  asso- 
iation  includes  two  new  propositions  not  intended  to 
ind  any  one  or  in  any  degree  to  form  a  creed,  but 
ley  are  accepted  merely  as  statements  of  the  supreme 


religious  issues  of  the  time.  Retaining  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  early  definitions  of  purpose,  the  asso- 
ciation is  now  working  for  a  scientific  religion,  indus- 
trial democracy,  and  world  unity.  Certainly  no  world 
conceptions  now  demanding  the  attention  of  thinking 
men  and  women  are  more  important  than  these  three 
great  principles  designed  to  guide  the  future  move- 
ments of  the  race  toward  the  perfection  of  man. 
(To  be  continued.) 


FOR  LYRIC  LABOR. 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  they  would  only  let  us  sine 
at  our  work."— Attributed  to  an  Italian  girl  of  the  Gar- 
ment Workers. 

Child  of  the  Renaissance  and  little  sister 

Of  Ariosto  and  of  Raphael, 
If  any  hush  the  song  within  your  bosom, 

By  all  your  lyric  land,  he  does  not  well ! 


One  day  a  traveler  from  our  songless  country. 
Passing  at  morning  through  Saint  Mark's '  great  Square 

Marvelled,  from  workmen  on  the  campanile. 
To  hear  a  song  arising  on  the  air. 

Marvelled  to  see  those  stones  of  Venice  rising 

To  Labor's  matin  chant  intoned  so  clear, 
As  the  great  towers  builded  by  Amphion 

Rose  to  the  lyre's  strong  throbbing,  tier  on  tier. 


Give  us,  O  Child,  the  gifts  we  lack  full  sorely— 

Give  us  your  heritage  of  art  and  song, 
The  soul  that  in  our  fathers  grew,  sun-nourished, 

Soaring  above  its  poverty  and  wrong. 

Of  singing  vintagers  and  laughing  reapers 
Teach  us  your  happy,  sunland  way,  nor  we 

In  blind  greed  longer  lay  a  stern  proscription 
Upon  your  song,  O  Heart  of  Italy! 

Free  and  serene,  in  his  reward  unstinted. 

The  workman's  hand  shall  mould  his  rhythmic  thought; 
How  candid  to  the  keen-eyed  gods'  appraisal 

Shall  be  the  work  of  Man's  great  ardor  wrought. 

When  our  young  land,  reborn  in  Beauty's  image. 

Unto  the  Morn  of  Prophecy  shall  Come, 
And  every  tower  be  raised  w'ith  mirth  and  music. 

And  every  harvest  brought  with  singing  home. ' 

From  "The  Masses"  Sept.  igiy. 


—Elizabeth  Waddell. 


The  Legion  of  War-Makers 

"The  people  are  nothing  and  they  ought  to  be  every- 
thing." In  his  terribly  realistic  war  story,  "Le  Feu" 
(translated  into  English  as  "Under  Fire")  Henri  Bar- 
busse  tells  of  a  little  squad  of  soldiers  escaped  from  a 
network  of  trenches  submerged  by  a  flooded  river. 
They  are  talking  of  those  who  have  devised  and  de- 
lighted in  the  hellish  relations  of  war. 

"And  they  are  legion.  They  are  not  only  the  war- 
rior caste  who  shout  as  they  fight  and  have  joy  in  it, 
not  only  those  whom  universal  slavery  has  clothed  in 
magic  power,  the  mighty  by  birth,  who  tower  here 
and  there  above  the  prostration  of  the  human  race,  and 
will  take  their  stand  by  the  scales  of  justice  when  they 
think  they  see  great  profit  to  gain ;  not  only  these,  but 
whole  multitudes  who  minister,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  their  fearful  privilege." 

Then  the  other  refugees  break  in :   "There  are  some 
who  say.  'How  fine  is  war!'  and  those  who  say,  'The 
nations  hate  each  other,'  and  those  who  say,  'I  get  • 
fat  on  war;  my  belly  ripens  on  it.'    And  those  \\ho 
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say,  'There  has  always  been  war,  so  there  always  will 
be.'  Then  those  who  say,  'I  can't  see  farther  than 
the  end  of  my  nose ;  I  forbid  others  to  see  farther.' 
There  are  those  who  say,  'Babies  come  into  the  world 
swathed  in  red  or  blue.'  There  are  those  who  say, 
'Bow  your  head  and  trust  in  God.'  " 

And  Barbvisse  goes  on  to  address  the  people : 
"There  are  all  those  things  against  you,  against  you 
and  your  great  common  interests,  which,  as  you  dimly 
saw,  are  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  Justice ;  these  are 
not  only  the  sword  wavers,  the  profiteers,  the  in- 
triguers. There  is  not  only  the  prodigious  opposition 
of  interested  parties,  financiers,  speculators,  great  and 
small,  armor-plated  in  their  banks  and  houses  .  .  . 
their  faces  shut  up  like  safes. 

There  are  those  who  admire  the  exchange  of  flash- 
ing blows,  who  hail  like  women  the  bright  colors  of 
uniforms,  those  whom  military  music  and  the  martial 
ballads  .  .  .  intoxicate  as  with  brandy,  the  dizzy- 
brained,  the  feeble-minded,  the  superstitious,  the 
savages. 

"There  are  those  who  busy  themselves  in  the 
past  .  .  .  the  traditionalists  who  aspire  to  be 
guided  by  the  dead ;  who  strive  to  subordinate  progress 
and  the  future    .    .    .    the  realm  of  ghosts    .    .  . 

"There  are  .  .  .  the  historians  who  befog  you 
in  the  rigamarole  of  history,  who  declare  the  inter- 
antagonism  of  nations  at  a  time  when  the  only  unity 
possessed  by  a  nation  is  in  the  arbitrary  map-made  lives 
of  her  frontiers  while  she  is  inhabited  by  an  artificial 
amalgam  of  races ;  there  are  the  worm-eaten  genealo- 
gists who  forge  for  the  ambitions  of  conquest  and 
plunder  false  certificates  of  philosophy  and  imaginary 
titles  of  nobility.  .  .  .  It  is  the  small  things  that 
one  learns  from  books,  not  the  great  ones. 

"Out  of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  a  country  they 
make  something  like  a  consuming  disease. 
Out  of  patriotism  they  would  make  a  Utopian  and  im- 
practicable idea,  unbalancing  the  world,  a  sort  of  can- 
cer which  drains  all  the  living  force  ...  a 
contagious  cancer  which  culminates  either  in  the  crash 
of  war  or  in  the  exhaustion  and  suffocation  of  armed 
peace.  .  .  .  For  the  truth  which  is  eternally  the 
same  they  substitute  each  its  national  truth.  So  many 
nations,  so  many  truths."  D.  s.  j. 

The  Only  Way  Out 

Many  people  have  a  gift  of  misunderstanding.  The 
last  thing  indeed  that  people  try  to  understand  is  our 
common  human  nature.  Thus,  they  suppose  "pacifists" 
are  a  sort  of  a  lusus  naturae,  that  they  don't  r.ead  the 
newspapers,  or  that  they  are  so  seared  in  conscience 
as  not  to  reprobate  the  barbarities  of  the  German  war 
machine.  The  pacifists  have  no  advantage,  except  so 
far  as  they  have  seen  "a  great  light,"  so  clear  and  beau- 
tiful as  to  forbid  all  conceit,  and  to  command  utter 
obedience.  But  in  this  light  they  see  in  the  frightful- 
ness  of  German  warfare  one  more  extreme  demonstra- 
tion of  the  evil  nature  of  war.  Grant  that  it  is  the 
worst  yet.  But  we  do  not  wait  for  the  deadliest  form 
of  diphtheria  before  we  take  measures  to  stop  it.  You 
never  can  tell  to  what  length  the  lighter  forms  of 
poison  may  run. 

Does  anyone  think  that  pacifists  merely  curse  war, 
as  most  people  profess  to  do?  We  care  most  of  all 
for  constructive  effort.    We  should  like  space  to  show 
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a  whole  line  of  practical  means  which  almost  force  i 
their  attention  upon  minds  not  prejudiced  with  anger  j 
and  partisanship.  To  take  a  single  illustration,  the 
German  government  has  lately  put  out  "feelers,"  aj  ' 
in  their  answers  to  the  Pope.  They  use  fine  words  i 
about  disarmament,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the . 
security  of  the  world.  "Don't  trust  them!"  you  say.^ 
So  their  pessimists  and  haters  say  of  our  nice  words  I 
Probably  no  one  yet  says  what  he  means.  All  the  more  i 
reason  why  on  both  sides,  and  especially  on  the  more  t 
humane  side,  we  should  catch  every  good  word  spoker  1^ 
by  the  other  and  follow  it  up  and  say  that  we,  too,  liket, 
those  words,  and  "what  do  they  mean  ?"  Where  all  oi  .'I 
us  carry  some  blame,  or  (leaving  blame  aside),  where f; 
all  are  victims  more  or  less  of  the  same  fell  disease  !; 
the  time  comes  to  try  as  hard  to  reach  the  better  nature  i 
of  the  other  and  use  it  to  help  lift  us  out  of  the  slough  u 
as  we  have  been  trying  to  beat  each  other  to  the  earth  'j 
And  the  only  way  to  reach  the  other  and  have  the  co 
operation  needful  for  the  vast  task  of  civilization  is  toi 
begin  at  once  with  some  slight  ventures  of  renewee  j 
trust  and  good  will.  Who  is  ever  reached  in  any  othem 
way  ?  Why  not  try  it  ?  President  C.  W.  Eliot's  pro  j 
posed  conference  would  be  one  sensible  experimen  i 
toward  it.  Charles  F.  Dole,  i 

Jamaica  Plain,  Nov.  6. 


THE  HELPFUL  BEE. 

How  doth  the  busy  bee,  dear  friends, 
Delight  to  serve  all  useful  ends  : 
While  gathering  honey  from  the  flowers, 
Throughout  the  golden  summer  hours. 
It  bears  away,  beneath  its  wings. 
The  pollen  of  sweet  blossomings 
Of  all  the  lovely  things  that  grow — 
The  useful  plants  and  those  that  glow 
With  fragrant  richness  to  delight 
Our  senses  with  their  beauty  bright. 
Then  zigzagging  upon  its  way 
Over  the  garden,  field,  and  road 
It  scatters  far  its  precious  load, 
And  thus  doth  sow  much  fruitful  seed. 
Now  tell  me,  is  not  this,  I  pray, 
A  truly  philanthropic  deed? 

O  busy,  droning  honey-bee, 

O  golden-belted  bumble-bee,  *; 
Our  grateful  thanks  to  you  we  owe 
For  making  all  our  gardens  grow ! 
From  Our  Dumb  Animals.  — Louella  C.  Poole.  « 

"The  two  tasks  of  militarism,"  says  Karl  Liebkneclr  m 
"are  often  at  cross  purposes."  V 

"War  training  demands  ever  more  imperatively  a  contini  "fl 
ous  growing  measure  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  soldie  ui 
As  a  watcli-dog  of  capital  the  soldier  does  not  require  an  •' 
initiative ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  possess  it.  .  .  In  shoi 
war  against  the  foreign  foe  requires  men;  war  against  ih  ii 
foe  at  home,  slaves,  machines.  .  .  Which  of  the  two  oppo;  f, 
ing  interests  gets  the  upper  hand  depends  at  a  given  titr  .i 
on  the  relations  existing  between  the  tension  in  home  an  ^ 
foreign  politics.  Here  we  see  clearly  the  potential  self  - 
destruction  of  militarism." 

"While  militarism  is  generally  recognized  in  Europe,  i  ^ 
the  "right  arm  of  privilege,  (the  left  arm  being  the  Statfc^: 
Church),  yet  as  Liebknecht  has  pointed  out  Wealtli  aiiM 
Militarism  do  not  love  each  other  at  all,  but  rather  fesB 
and  hate  each  other,  for  which  they  have  many  a  reaso'Bi 
They  look  upon  each  other  .  .  .  only  as  a  necessary  evijjr 
for  which  again  they  have  many  a  reason.    .    .  ' 

"Militarism  is  a  burden  to  Capitalism  itself,  but  that  burde  il 
is  as  firmly  installed  on  the  capitalists'  back  as  the  mysterioi  il 
strong  old  man  was  on  the  shoulders  of  Sinbad  the  Sailo  £' 
Capitalism  is  in  need  of  militarism  just  as  spies  are  needed 
times  of  war.  .  .  It  may  hate  militarism  but  it  cannot  g'  M 
along  without  it."  t 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  mv  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


FROM  MY  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


The  Allies  are  taking  a  long  time  to 
•eply  to  the  Pope's  Note.  The  Pope  is 
,11-spoken  of  in  some  quarters  in  this 
;ountry  for  his  efforts.  The  same  peo- 
ple a  little  while  ago  were  vilifying 
President  Wilson  in  precisely  the  same 
way  when  he  was  trying  to  get  the 
Delligerents  to  state  their  war  aims.  He 
ivas  met  with  a  storm  of  abuse  by  the 
Deople  who  are  now  lauding  him  to  the 
;kies.  Popes  are  no  deities  for  me ;  I 
should  find  it  very  difficult  to  idealise 
1  Pope;  there  are  not  many  of  them  I 
should  even  include  in  the  saints  calen- 
dar. But  I  think  the  efTort  of  the  Pope 
was  a  worthy  one.  Apart  from  the 
question  as  to  whether  his  intervention 
will  be  a  factor  m  bringing  about  an 
:arlier  termination  of  the  war,  it  is  at 
east  satisfactory  that  the  head  of  the 
eldest  Church  in  Christendom  feels  he 
Dught  to  do  something  to  put  an  end 
:o  this  work  of  wilful  destruction,  and 
:o  the  enmity  that  is  hurling  humanity 
:o  disaster.  Nothing  has  been  more 
liscouraging  throughout  the  war  than 
:he  utter  helplessness  of  the  Christian 
Church.  I  think  it  reveals  to  us  where 
;he  weakness  of  organized  Christianity 
ay  in  the  days  before  the  war.  On  the 
social  side  the  keynote  of  the  Christian 
ohurch  has  been  philanthropy.  As  a 
)hilanthropist  the  Church  has  an  honour- 
ible  history,  but  as  a  maker  of  right- 
;ousness  which  would*-  render  most  of 
;he  philanthropy  unnecessary  the  Church 
las  very  little  history.  It  is  not  true  to 
iay  that  the  priest  and  the  Levite  as  a 
rule  pass  by  the  wounded  man ;  they 
vtry  frequently  go  to  him,  and  pour  in 
Dil  and  wine;  they  have  comforted  him 
ind  paid  for  his  lodgings  over  and  over 
igain  ;  but  they  have  not  done  much  to 
:atch  the  men  who  wounded  him  and 
to  make  the  road  safe  for  other  travel- 
lers. *    *  * 

The  truth  is  that  Christianity  has  al- 
ways been  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the 
life  of  nations,  never  the  real  essence 
3f  that  life.  Surely  the  intervention  of 
the  Pope  in  the  direction  of  peace  ought 
not  to  cause  surprise;  the  surprise  is 
that  he  has  been  able  to  keep  quiet  so 
long.  And  I  cannot  see  now  why  the 
Archbishops  of  the  English  Church  and 


the  leaders  of  the  Free  Churches  should 
not  unite  with  the  Pope  in  the  effort 
to  bring  the  Governments  to  reason. 
Whether  there  is  much  hope  of  that  I 
do  not  know,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  leaders  of  our  Churches  are  chained 
to  the  chariot  wheels  of  their  political 
parties.  I  want  t6  see  a  concerted  move- 
-  ment  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
Churches  showing  that  Christianity  and 
war  are  incompatible,  and  that  Christian- 
ity truly  lived  is  the  antidote  to  war. 
"So,  by  all  the  stimulus  of  Christ,"  said 
Paul,  "by  every  incentive  of  love,  by 
all  your  participation  in  the  Spirit,  by 
all  your  affectionate  tenderness,  I  pray 
you  to  give  me  the  utter  joy  of  knowing 
that  you  are  living  in  harmony,  with  the 
same  feelings  of  love,  one  heart  and 
one  soul,  never  acting  for  private  ends 
or  from  vanity,  but  humbly  considering 
each  other  the  better  man,  and  each 
with  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  others 
as  well  as  to  his  own.  Treat  with  one 
another  with  the  same  spirit  as  you 
experience  in  Christ  Jesus." 

*    *  * 

I  heard  a  bishop  the  other  night  plead- 


ing for  the  combating  of  venereal  disease 
in  order  that  we  might  beat  the  Germans. 
I  think  it  is  a  poverty-stricken  position 
for  any  Christian  minister  to  take.  We 
have  a  bigger  job  on  hand  than  fighting 
Germany,  important  as  that  may  be.  We 
have  got  the  task  on  our  hands  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  worthy  of  our  Christ. 
We  shall  find  the  task  of  conquering 
ourselves  probably  a  stiffer  one  than 
even  conquering  the  Kaiser.  We  have 
got  to  purify  our  hearts  for  God,  to 
renew  our  minds  after  the  image  of 
Him  who  created  us  in  holiness  of  the 
truth.  We  have  got  to  rid  our  own 
country  of  the  feuds  and  divisions  that 
arise  through  selfish  ambitions  ;  we  have 
got  to  bring  down  the  spirit  of  pride 
and  substitute  for  it  a  spirit  of  ser- 
vice. Instead  of  singing  "Britannia  rules 
the  waves,"  we  want  to  make  Britannia 
the  humble  servant  of  Christ's  kingdom 
in  the  world.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  Christian  Churches  of  the  world  to 
take  up  in  earnest  a  special  mission. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  temper  in  the 
world  in  all  belligerent  countries  that 
is  not  disposed  to  be  fair,  that  will  not 
give  the  truth  a  chance.  And  for  the 
Christian  Churches  to  be  silent  as  to 
their  witness  at  this  time  is  a  crime 
against  Christ.  If  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  spirit  of  truth.  He  needs  some 
champions  in  the  world  to-day.  Can 
He  find  them  in  the  Christian  Church? 
Shall  we  do  nothing  "to  fight  the  lies 
that  vex  this  groaning  earth,"  nothing 
to  voice  the  Christian  conscience?  What 
ought  to  be  the  Christian  conscience  on 
the  need  for  truthfulness  in  regard  to 
facts,  and  the  need  of  cleansed  motives 
all  around?  The  Church  has  furled  her 
banner  and  is  afraid  to  bring  it  out. 
If  you  propose  to  bring  it  out  you  are 
immediately  told  that  the  time  is  not 
opportune.  We  should  conquer  this 
fear  and  dare  to  speak  the  word  of 
truth.  The  world  can  never  have  peace 
unless  the  spirit  of  reason  takes  the 
place  of  the  spirit  of  war.  What  is, 
the  Church  doing  to  substitute  the  one 
spirit  for  the  other?  If  we  are  only 
acquiescing  in  the  fighting  our  religion 
is  dead.  — T.  Rhondda  Williams. 
In  Christian  Commonwealth  (London). 


YOU  WANT  THE  TRUTH 
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place  them  where  they  belong — on  e.xcess  profits,  war  profits  and  surplus 
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CONSCRIPTS  OF  THE  DREAM. 


Give  thanks,  O  heart,  for  the  high  souls 
That  point  us  to  the  deathless  goals — 
For  all  the  courage  of  their  cry 
That  echoes  down  from  sky  to  sky; 
Thanksgiving  for  the  armed  seers 
And  heroes  called  to  mortal  years — 
Souls  that  have  built  our  faith  in  man. 
And  lit  the  ages  as  they  ran. 

Lincoln,  Mazzini,  Lamennais, 
Doing  the  deed  that  others  pray; 
Cromwell,  St.  Francis,  and  the  rest, 
Bearing  the  God-fire  in  the  breast — 
These  are  the  sons  of  sacred  flame. 
Their  brows  marked  with  the  sacred  name — 
The  company  of  souls  supreme, 
The  conscripts  of  the  mighty  Dream. 

Made  of  unpurchasable  stuff. 
They  went  the  way  when  ways  were  rough; 
They,  when  the  traitors  had  deceived, 
Held  the  long  purpose,  and  believed; 
They,  when  the  face  of  God  grew  dim, 
Held  thru  the  dark  and  trusted  Him — 
Brave  souls  that  took  the  perilous  trail 
And  felt  the  vision  could  not  fail. 

Give  thanks  for  heroes  that  have  stirred 
Earth  with  the  wonder  of  a  word. 
But  all  thanksgiving  for  the  breed 
Who  have  bent  destiny  with  deed — 
Souls  of  the  high,  heroic  birth, 
Souls  sent  to  poise  the  shaken  Earth, 
And  then  called  back  to  God  again 
To  make  heaven  possible  for  men. 

— Edzvin  Markham. 
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THE  REBEL. 


0  God,  when  I  kneel  down  to  pray, 
Heed  only  then  the  words  I  say 
And  do  not  listen  to  my  heart 
Which  mutters  to  itself  apart. 

1  say,  "God  bless  my  enemies." 
Then  take  my  word  and  bless  them,  please; 
Be  deaf  to  that  fierce  self  which  still 
Murmurs,  "But  ah!  I  wish  them  ill!" 

I  say,  "Dear  God,  Thy  will  is  best," 
But  loud  and  angry  in  my  breast 
This  untamed  heart  is  crying,  "Nay, 
Not  Thine,  but  mine;  I  want  my  way." 
Two  selves  that  struggle — one  loves  sin. 
And  one  loves  God.   Say,  which  shall  win? 
Be  deaf.  Lord,  to  the  evil  voice 
And  give  my  rebel  heart  no  choice. 

—W.  M.  Letts. 
From  "The  Spires  of  Oxford  and  Other  Poems,"  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 


Last  week  we  called  attention  to  the  visit  to  Chi- 
cago of  Chaplain  Monod  of  the  French  army.  We 
are  glad  this  week  to  make  room  for  the  message 
sent  by  the  hand  of  the  two  French  chaplains  to  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  the  United  States 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Protest- 
ant Federation  of  France.    They  say : 

They  are  coming  on  a  purely  fraternal  mission,  with 
definite  aims. — We  desire  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  you 
in  the  faith.  We  should  like  to  establish,  between  your 
churches  and  ours,  intimate  links,  an  indissoluble  covenant, 
by  means  of  regular  visits,  mutual  sending  of  students,  ex- 
changing of  publications — and  an  organization  of  mutual 
help,  with  a  view  of  co-operation  in  solving  the  problems  of 
tomorrow.  Could  we  do  better  than  to  send  you,  across 
the  ocean,  two  of  our  sons,  two  of  our  pastors?  They  have 
been  faithful  servants  of  our  churches  in  the  pastoral  min- 
istry; they  have  been  witnesses  to  the  Gospel  among  our 
soldiers  in  the  trench  line  and  on  the  high  sea. 


Gifford  Pinchot  in  a  commimication  to  the  editor 
says : 

For  ten  years  the  friends  of  Conservation  have  urged 
the  development  of  public  water  powers  in  the  public  inter- 
est. But  development  has  been  held  back  by  a  little  group 
of  water-power  magnates  and  their,  friends  in  Congress  wlio 
have  blocked  all  legislation  which  would  not  give  them  these 
valuable  properties  forever  and  for  nothing. 

*       *       *  * 

Reasonably  prompt  and  complete  development  and  con- 
tinuous operation,  subject  to  market  conditions,  should  be 
required.  Already  millions  of  water  horsepower  are  held 
out  of  use  to  further  monopoly  by  private  corporations. 

Corporations  or  individuals  who  make  money  out  of 
rights  granted  by  the  people  should  share  their  profits  with 
the  people. 

The  public  has  a  right  to*  complete  information  about 
every  business  based  on  the  use  of  public  property. 

These  are  the  principles  for  which  the  friends  of  Con- 
servation have  been  contending.  Many  water-power  men 
believe  them  to  be  fair  and  sound.  They  will,  I  hope,  com- 
mend themselves  to  you  as  wise  and  reasonable.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  ask  your  support  for  immediate  legislation,  based 
upon  them,  when  Congress  meets. 


Peter  the  Hermit,  leader  of  the  fighting  crusaders, 
was  mild  and  a  military  novice  compared  to  the  mighty, 
valorous  and  militant  general,  successor  to  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  in  the  great  Brooklyn  pulpit.  Dr. 
Hillis,  last  Sunday  in  Chicago,  as  reported  in  the 
Chicago  TriHine,  favors  the  importing  of  two  mil- 
lion Chinese  workmen  to  work  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  day  with  the  understanding  that  these  yellow 
people  are  to  be  "returned"  to  their  own  country 
within  six  months  after  the  war.  Then  he  proposes 
that  the  ten  thousand  factories  in  the  United  States 
now  making  luxttries  should  be  immediately  con- 
verted into  munition  factories.  The  women  and  girls 
shotild  make  mtmitions  here  as  in  England.  Truly 
this  is  a  pacifist  program  to  be  introduced  by  the 
singing  of  the  doxology  and  closed  by  singing  "In 
the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory." 


The  League  of  Religious  Fellowship  of  Chicago 
held  its  initial  meeting  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Cen- 
tre last  Monday,  Mrs.  Corinne  Ti'ue,  President,  pre- 
siding. The  Rev.  W.  Hanson  Pulsford  gave  the  ad- 
dress on  "The  Unimpassioned  Mind,"  an  address  that 
was  in  every  way  remarkable,  forceful,  philosophical 
and  earnest.  He  revealed  the  methods  and  dangers  of 
mob  psychology  with  relentless  power.  Over  one 
hundred  women  were  present. .  Most  of  them  stayed 
to  break  bread  together  in  Emerson  Hall.  This  or- 
ganization has  an  inspired  antecedent.  It  sprang  out 
of  the  inspirations  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  and 
holds  true  to  the  primal  inspiration  of  the  sympathy 
of  religion  in  its  inter-denominational  and  inter-racial 
comity.  In  these  days  of  lines  and  defences  it  seems 
to  be  almost  the  one  white  spot  in  Chicago  where  the 
clear  light  of  human  and  divine  love  meet  in  a  broth- 
erhood not  affected  by  passion  and  race  prejudice 
nor  by  the  passing  storms  of  violence  and  hate. 


Aside  from  the  perplexities  of  war  legislation  the 
coming  Congress  will  be  confronted  by  two  profoundly 
significant  issties  which  have  been  beaten  to  the  clear 
of  a  "Yes"  or  a  "No"  through  the  travail  of  at  least 
three  generations,  viz.,  the  Constittitional  Amend- 
ments Concerning  Prohibition  and  Woman  Sitiirage. 
The  former  has  already  passed  the  Senate  bv  a  vote 
of  65  to  20.  The  House  cannot  longer  avoid  it.  The 
liquor  interests  are  bringing  every  form  of  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  House.    It  will  involve,  next  to  the 
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great  war,  the  greatest  moral  fight  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  perhaps  of  the  world.  The  undignified 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Washington 
of  some  of  the  most  noble  and  socially  prominent 
women  of  the  nation  in  their  propaganda  for  the  suf- 
frage amendment  will  prove  a  boomerang  that  will 
come  back  with  great  promptness  upon  those  who 
have  heretofore  opposed  the  national  handling  of  the 
problem.  The  women  "pickets"  who  have  preferred 
to  carry  on  the  propaganda  by  flags  and  streamers 
rather  than  by  pamphlets  and  speeches  may  have 
been  guilty  of  bad  taste  or  they  may  have  been  the 
victims  of  foolish  judgment,  but  the  Government  offi- 
cials who  have  mistaken  thi_s  perfectly  legal  method 
of  procedure  for  misdemeanor  and  a  violation  of 
their  constitutional  privilege  have  been  guilty  of 
asinine  stupidity.  Congress  cannot  avoid  the  issue 
and  the  chances  are  hopeful  that  this  issue,  like  that 
of  the  temperance  amendment,  will  triumph  on  the 
floors  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


The  following  from  a  private  letter  received  from 
a  professor  in  one  of  the  great  technical  institutions 
of  the  country  indicates  the  profound  sanity  and  the 
serene  ideality  that  exists,  perhaps  more  than  ever 
before,  on  the  inside  of  all  our  universities  and  col- 
leges.   W rites  this  professor : 

I  am  swayed  and  pleased  to  find  my  students  ready  and 
anxious  for  much  discussion  in  our  meetings.  They  are  so 
ready  to  drift  from  the  technical  matters  at  hand  to  the 
consideration  of  social  and  religious  problems.  My  ambi- 
tion is  to  a,dd  to  my  function  as  a  technical  educator  that 
which  will  help  in  these  directions.  When  I  recall  my  own 
college  days  and  my  hunger  for  frank  discussions  on  the 
problems  of  life,  I  yearn  to  fill  that  same  common  want 
which  I  know  all  college  boys  have  but  are  often  reluctant 
to  admit.  ...  I  believe  my  boys  like  me  and  respect  me, 
and  if  I  can  be  big  enough  to  grow  with  them  we  will  all 
learn  much  aside  from  my  special  department.  ...  I  have 
invited  my  students  with  any  others  who  may  care  to  come 
.to  spend  an  hour  with  me  bi-weekly  for  readings  and  dis- 
cussions. I  read  anything  from  magazines,  current  or  stan- 
dard literature  which  seems  still  to  have  a  message.  I  am 
not  certain  that  these  hours  are  not  more  helpful  to  me  than 
to  the  others.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  a 
list  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  modern  poetry  which  you 
are  interpreting  and  finding  satisfactory. 

In  this  direction  our  correspondent  has  found 
Unity  helpful.  Perhaps  at  no  distant  date  we  will 
try  to  answer  more  directly  this  request.  At  present 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  printing  the  above 
note  as  a  helpful  sign  of  the  times,  a  reinforcement 
of  our  faith  that  'spite  the  war's  distractions  and  high 
inspirations,  the  great  stream  of  human  life,  the  on- 
ward flow  of  soul,  the  irresistible  sweep  of  truth 
and  justice  move  on  through  the  phalanxes  that  are 
ununiformed,  and  are  winning  their  way  with  weap- 
ons forged  in  the  study,  the  library,  aye  the  places 
of  prayer  rather  than  where  steel  is  forged  and  ex- 
plosives are  made. 


Is  There  No  Hope? 


Medill  McCormick,  Congressman  at  Large  from 
Illinois,  has  just  returned  from  the  battle  front.  In 
a  lengthy  communication  published  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Monday  last,  he  takes  a  sober  view  of  the 
situation.  He  sees  no  hope  for  a  peace  on  battle  lines 
for  another  year  at  least.  He  says  it  is  a  stalemate 
between  the  warring  powers.  Germany  has  done  its 
worst.  With  Russia  out  of  the  question  for  at  least 
a  year,  the  European  Allies  have  reached  their  maxi- 
mum, and  the  United  States  cannot  for  a  long  time 
decide  the  issues  by  men.  American  furnaces,  he 
says,  must  forge  the  25,000  cannons  needed. 

In  order  to  make  these  guns  that  lives  may  be  saved  we 
must  have  greater  co-ordination  of  effort  than  now.  We  must 
have  more  powerful  direction,  greater  unity  of  effort,  a  true 
war  council,  such  as  does  not  exist  at  Washington,  a  council 
of  men  who,  irrespective  of  faction  and  party,  represent  in 
the  greatest  degree  the  energy  and  the  genius  of  America. 

Meanwhile  this  desperate  game  of  war  stretching 
over  a  five-hundred-mile  battle  line,  dreadfully  forti- 
fied and  desperately  defended  on  both  sides,  is  going 
on. 

Is  THERE  NO  OTHER  HOPE? 

The  United  States  has  sent  a  commission  across 
the  seas  to  consider  war  methods.  The  personnel  of 
this  commission  was  intentionally  and  properly  mili- 
tant for  it  was  to  counsel  with  representative  militants 
on  the  other  side. 

Can  we  not  begin  to  consider  the  sending  of  a 
commission  across  the  waters  to  consider  terms  of 
peace?  Such  a  commission  is  inevitable  sometime  or 
another.  Why  not  now  ?  Let  the  conditions  submitted 
by  the  Allies  be  as  formidable  and  distasteful  to  the 
Central  Powers  as  they  may  see  fit ;  but  let  it  be  made,  ^ 
for  in  making  any  proposition  there  is  an  invitation 
for  consultation. 

Representative  McCormick's  estimation  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  may  be  just  or  otherwise.  There  are 
forces  at  work  upon  this  problem  which  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois  has  not  in  his  published  article 
taken  account  of.  These  are  the  perennial  forces  of 
science,  morality  and  religion.  These  forces  are  in- 
ternational, ever  working  in  all  the  belligerent  nations, 
slowly  but  surely  moving  towards  one  more  triumph 
over  national  prejudices  and  the  hatreds  belonging 
thereto.  These  triumphs  towards  universal  broth- 
erhood form  the  white  milestones  that  mark  the 
progress  of  the  race. 

These  pacific  forces  have  their  international  rep- 
resentatives. And  they  are  slowly  marshalling  their 
forces  in  the  interest  of  the  international  brother- 
hood they  represent.  We  believe  that  when  Congress 
convenes  next  month  it  will  have  representatives  like 
the  Congressman  from  Illinois  who  will  be  prepared 
to  face  the  grim  situation  and  anxious  fo  mobilize 
the  higher  forces  that  will  overrule  or  replace  the 
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judgments  of  the  militant  commissions,  shorten  the 
awful  carnage,  lessen  the  cruel  slaughter  and  bring 
the  peace  that  will  be  a  triumph  for  democracy. 
^  It  is  well  whenever  possible  to  catalogue  these 
pacific  forces  now  at  work. 

1.  The  Pope  has  summoned  Christianity  to 
the  Council  of  Peace.  He  has  called  the  devout 
of  his  great  Church  in  all  the  nations  to  their 
knees,  and  it  is  a  voice  that  reaches  far  and  can- 
not be  silenced.  We  share  to  a  large  degree  the 
feelings  of  Archbishop  Mundelein  printed  in  an- 
other column. 

2.  The  fraternal  orders  with  all  their  mystic 
signs,  symbols  and  grips  that  are  intelligible  in 
all  the  countries,  their  vows  that  are  binding 
across  the  lines,  with  the  great  Masonic  Order 
at  the  head,  all  these  are  pledged  to  a  brother- 
hood that  is  in  force  on  all  battlefields  and  ever 
committed  in  theory  at  least  to  the  high  tasks 
of  disarming  the  world. 

3.  The  mighty  forces  of  Israel  are  still  tre- 
mendous elements  in  modern  civilization.  They 
represent  the  international  nation  that  is  vital- 
izing all  the  battle  lines.  The  Jews  cannot  re- 
main deaf  to  the  call  of  their  prophets.  At  the 
front  and  at  home,  in  strength  and  in  weakness, 
they  must  try  to  realize  the  Kingdom  of  Peace 
foretold  by  their  prophets  and  promised  by  their 
unnumbered  martyrs. 

4.  The  academic  world  must  assert  itself 
more  and  more  on  the  high  Hues  of  culture  laid 
out  by  art,  science,  literature,  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy. 

5.  Motherhood,  childhood,  fireside  agonies 
and  altarside  sanctities  from  peasant  homes  to 
the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  council  chambers 
of  war  lords  cry  out  with  increasing  clearness 
for  negotiations  more  than  for  cannons ;  for  the 
sober  second  thought  more  than  the  waving 
of  banners  and  the  rattle  of  drums  necessary  to 
recruiting  campaigns. 

Representative  McCormick  is  not  alone.  His  de- 
liberate words  will  find  an  echo  in  the  council  cham- 
bers of  the  war  lords.  They  must,  soon  or  late,  com- 
mand the  serious  consideration  of  our  lawmakers. 
When  Congress  meets  next  month  it  will  be  the  time 
for  McCormick  or  another  one  to  move  a  consider- 
ation of  the  "previous  question,"  the  question  of  how 
to  bring  peace  to  the  distracted  world  by  other  than 
bayonet  practice  or  cannon  making.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent can  with  pride  recall  and  emphasize  his  great 
demands  for  a  "Peace  without  Victory."  He  failed 
"to  keep  us  out  of  war,"  but  a  still  greater  honor 
awaits  him  if  he  can  get  us  out  of  war  by  lifting  the 
bleeding  nations  "above  the  battle." 


"A  peace  worthy  of  the  name,  worthy  of  true  civ- 
ilization, will  be  the  achievement  of  the  thought  of 
those  who  shall  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  mutual 
rights  of  nations,  universal  and  permanent  peace  will 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  justice  or  not  at  all." 

Henri  Lambert. 


What  the  Pacifist  Is  Not 
IV. 

The  pacifist  is  not  a  traitor.  And  yet  he  is  called 
such  with  a  frequency  and  violence  which  argue  no 
doubt  upon  the  matter  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
good  people !  This  characterization,  however,  must 
be  accepted  not  as  an  accurate  description  of  the 
pacifist,  but  as  a  startHng  revelation  of  the  militarist 
mania  of  our  time.    For  what  are  the  facts? 

Here  is  a  man,  a  militarist,  who  has  a  certain  set 
of  ideas  about  the  Great  War,  and  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  therein.  No  phenomenon  of 
history  was  ever  more  complicated  in  its  causes  and 
character  than  this  European  struggle.  About  no  con- 
temporary event  of  similar  magnitude  and  signifi- 
cance did  men  ever  have  so  little  exact  knowledge. 
B^ut  out  of  all  the  confusion  and  ignorance  inherent 
in  the  situation,  this  man  has  built  up  a  theory  or 
concept  which  constitutes  his  particular  philosophy 
of  the  war.  He  believes  that  Germany  is  the  enemy 
of  mankind  and  the  wanton  destroyer  of  civilization. 
He  believes  that  the  battle  against  this  race  of  Huns 
must  be  carried  through  ruthlessly  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion.  He  believes  that  America  must  have  her 
place  in  this  struggle  for  liberty  and  democracy,  and 
rejoices  therefore  at  her  union  with  the  Allied  bellig- 
erents. He  deprecates  all  talk  of  peace  until  the  Ger- 
man army  is  destroyed,  the  German  Empire  dismem- 
bered and  the  German  people  pun;ished  for  their 
crimes  against  mankind.  He  urges  in  his  own  country 
certain  specific  policies  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war — the  raising  of  an  army  by  conscription,  the  es- 
tablishment of  universal  military  training,  the  financ- 
ing of  the  enterprise  by  I6ans  instead  of  taxes,  the 
suspension  of  ordinary  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
assembly.  He  advocates  an  economic  war  after  the 
war.  And  he  seeks  an  enduring  peace  not  through 
"free  peoples,  free  seas,  free  trade,  world  federation 
and  disarmament,"  but  through  an  armed  alliance  of 
victorious  military  powers  dictating  international  con- 
cord on  terms  of  its  own  advantage. 

,Now  in  his  advocacy  of  these  ideas,  this  man  finds 
himself  confronted  by  another  man,  a  pacifist,  who 
is  guilty  of  the  heinous  ofi^ence  of  having  different 
opinions  in  this  business  of  world  war.  What  these 
opinions  are  will  be  stated  in  a  later  article  in  this 
series.  What  it  is  important  to  know  here  is,  that 
this  pacifist  has  ideas  of  his  own,  and  that  these 
ideas  do  not  synchronize  with  those  of  the  militarist. 
Hence,  because  of  no  other  proved  offence  than  that 
of  independent  judgment,  he  is  a  traitor!  He  is  a 
criminal,  to  be  classed  with  men  who  plant  bombs  in 
American  transports,  sell  designs  of  fortifications  and 
battleships,  impart  information  of  army  movements 
and  formations,  and  in  general  give  aid  and  comfort 
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to  the  enemy!  He  is  a  monster,  to  be  disposed  of 
like  the  traditional  spy!  Elihu  Root  has  soberly  de- 
clared that  he  should  be  shot  at  sunrise.  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  exemplifying  the  finest  standards  of  Chris- 
tian idealism,  has  urged  that  he  be  hanged  from  the 
nearest  lamp-post.  The  pacifist  is  a  traitor,  and  must 
die  the; death  of  a  traitor! 

It  will  be  interesting  ten  years  hence  to  look  back 
to  these  days  of  hysterical  utterance  and  feeling,  and 
ponder  the  meaning  of  this  indictment  of  pacifism. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  is  necessary  for  any 
sensible  man  to  postpone  his  judgment  in  this  prob- 
lem even  a  single  hour.  To  such  a  man,  it  is  evident 
in  the  face  of  things  that  the  charge  of  treason  as 
levelled  against  the  pacifist  is  "the  height  of  the 
ridiculous."  His  worst  offence  is  that  of  disagree- 
ment with  majority  opinion  about  a  problem  so"  tan- 
gled and  uncertain  that  centuries  of  historical  inves- 
tigation will  see  no  final  verdict.  His  most  outrageous 
crime  is  that  of  opposing  various  military  policies 
which  seem  to  him  a  surrender  of  all  that  we  are 
contending  for  against  Germany.  His  unpardonable 
sin  IS  that  of  seeking  peace  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  finding  the  conditions  of  that  peace  in 
the  elimination  of  all  the  things  that  make  for  war 
and  preparation  for  war.  These  opinions  of  the 
pacifist  may  be  as  fooli.sh  as  yovrplease.  His  whole 
philosophy  of  life  may  constitute  a  perfect  specimen 
of  wrong-headedness.  But  such  lapse  of  judgment 
never  was,  and  is  not  now,  treason!  The  pacifist 
loves  his  countr\^  as  all  men  love  their  countries.  He 
would  serve  and  save  his  country  in  the  hour  of  her 
trial,  just  as  other  men.  He  simply  reserves  to  him- 
self the  privilege  of  determining  how  this  love  may 
be  best  expressed,  and  how  this  service  of  salvation 
may  be  most  effectively  bestowed. 

There  was  a  time  when  certain  men  were  branded 
and  burned  as  heretics,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  held  a  minority  opinion  about  the  nature 
of  religion.  History  has  vindicated  these  men  as 
alone  faithful  to  the  highest  spiritual  truth.  So  also 
with  pacifists!  Condemned  today  as  traitors  because 
of  their  dissent  as  to  the  nature  of  patriotism,  they 
shall  yet  be  praised  as  the  truest  servants  at  once 
of  country  and  humanity. 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Nezv  York  City. 


Concerning  Discipline 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  perfect  dis- 
cipline of  an  army,  each  man  doing  his  part  unques- 
tioning, the  whole  actuated  by  a  single  will.  But  the 
net  result  is  good  only  when  the  highest  motives  con- 
trol this  single  will.  In  the  affairs  of  life,  no  one 
can  ever  be  sure  of  this,  and  if  the  motive  will  be 
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evil,  the  discipline  which  seeks  "not  to  reason  why" 
becomes  the  agent  of  the  most  abhorrent  of  tyrannies. 

The  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  common  | 
service  is  praiseworthy  or  even  safe  only  when  it  is 
willing  and  intelligent.  When  men  with  open  eyes 
sacrifice  their  personal  comfort  or  advantage  to  an 
ideal  good,  the  final  outcome  whether  apparently  suc- 
cessful or  not,  is  an  achievement  of  humanity.  Effec- 
tive service  depends  on  discipline,  but  the  only  dis- 
cipline which  looks  forward  is  that  from  within,  not 
that  enforced  from  without.  It  arises  from  individual 
self-direction,  not  from  a  required  uniformity. 

Discipline  of  any  sort  involves  orderly  use  of  one'sji 
powers  and  a  share  in  some  general  system  of  com- 
mon purpose.    All  discipline  implies  obedience. 

In  general  we  may  recognize  three  types,  both  of 
obedience  and  of  discipline,  the  paternal,  the  demo 
cratic,  the  social. 

In  paternal  discipline  the  individual  men  are  chil 
dren  of  the  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-benevolent 
state,  which  exists  over  and  above  them  and  whose 
aifairs  are  beyond  th^ir  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  state  thus  conceived  can  have  no  real  existence, 
and  its  members  are  at  the  mercy  of  dynastic  favor- 
ites who  have  in  one  way  or  another  secured  the  reins 
of  power.  A  state  theoretically  impersonal,  becomes 
in  actual  practice  intensely  personal  and  correspond- 
ingly selfish.  To  rule  by  "divine  right"  is  to  rule 
through  the  imagirtation.  For  in  our  age  "divine 
right"  is  a  dream  or  a  nightmare  without  objective 
reality.  If  it  exists  we  know  no  tests  to  prove  it, 
while  in  all  ages  its  claim  has  been  the  cloak  of  the 
grossest  sins  of  pretense,  selfishness  and  inhumanity. 

Under  paternal  discipline  the  individual  tends  to 
stay  where  he  is  put.  Freedom  is  to  him  that  degree 
of  cheerfulness  which  comes  from  finding  a  place  to 
eat  and  sleep  in  an  over-populated  world.  Under  its 
regime  he  cannot  well  fall  below  his  class,  nor  can 
he  rise  above  it.  He  becomes  the  docile  subject  of 
control.  As  an  escape  from  his  industrial  position 
usually  brings  discomfort  and  failure,  he  loses  the 
noxious  spirit  of  individualism  which  makes  of  every  I" 
democracy  a  "lan,d  of  contrasts."  At  "the  same  time  4 
contentment  with  a  prearranged  status  in  life  cuts 
the  nerve  of  eflfort,  destroying  personal  initiative. 

Democratic  discipline  comes  from  within.  Its  pos- 
sibilities vary  with  each  man's  natural  inheritance, 
and  with  the  effort  he  puts  forth  for  himself  or  oth- 
ers. It  shows  itself  in  the  breaking  up  of  caste  and 
the  wide  divergence  of  individuals  from  ancestral 
careers  and  from  each  other. 

"Social  discipline"  is  voluntary  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  At  its  best  it  is  an  outgrowth  of 
democratic  discipline.  It  is  through  willing  effort  that 
the  great  co-operative  results  of  the  race  are  achieved. 
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In  any  form  of  imposed  co-operation  the  fine  spirit 
of  social  service  is  somehov^  lost.  It  may  not  exist 
among  all  men,  even  in  a  democracy.  But  it  cannot 
reach  its  consummate  flower  from  any  other  soil.  No 
state  can  be  truly  great  except  through  the  greatness 
of  its  human  units.  The  final  glory  of  democracy 
is  not  freedom  nor  yet  opportunity,  which  means 
much  the  same  thing.  Nor  does  it  stop  with  justice, 
which  is  the  combination  of  the  two.  Above  all  else 
is  duty,  but  duty  self-imposed  in  view  of  the  needs 
of  "fellow-men  and  the  possibilities  of  their  achieve- 
ment. The  discipline  of  democracy  is  efifective  in  mak- 
ing men.  It  is  the  initiative  of  the  individual  man 
which  makes  and  marks  history. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


The  Brahmans  of  India 


The  caste  system  has  been  a  social  institution  in 
India  since  the  Vedic  times,  some  four  thousand  years 
back.  The  westerners  deride  its  entity,  but  there  is  a 
.  caste  system  among  themselves  no  less  galling  and  cut- 
ting than  the  system  prevalent  here.  The  difference 
being  in  the  standard — the  uropr;ans  set  up  Mammon, 
the  Indians  blood. 

What  a  nicety  of  distinction — a  mathematical  caste 
in  the  mesh !  What  a  complicated  class  and  its  sub- 
classes amongst  Hindus  in  India ! 

The  Aryan  Hindus  were  very  tenacious  to  keep  their 
caste  unalloyed. 

While  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the  Goths,  the  Slavs, 
even  the  Mohammedans  have  all  mixed  with  the  con- 
quered, the  Aryan  Hindus  have  succeeded  to  some 
extent  to  keep  their  blood  intact.  With  such  view, 
they  originally  organized  four  castes — the  Brahmans, 
the  .Kshetrya,  the  Vaisya,  the  Sudra. 

The  Brahmans  are  the  highest  caste  in  India. 

Whatever  the  faddists  may  say  contrariwise,  the 
lower  castes  do  not  pay  homage  to  the  Brahmans  un- 
willingly. 

The  Brahmans  even  now  rule  the  other  castes,  albeit 
living  a  poor  austere  life,  but  brooking  all  luxuries  and 
riches  for  others. 

You  may  see  the  influence  of  Brahmans  even  now 
when  it  is  based  on  religion. 

Some  Marwari  merchant  millionaires  in  Calcutta 
were  fined  cakhs  of  rupees  for  selling  adulterated  ghee 
(clarified  butter)  with  animal  fat ;  and  the  fines  were 
allotted  for  the  purchase  of  cow  grazing  ground. 

Those  Marwaris  are  also  excommunicated  for  a 
year.  To  our  Oriental  mind  such  punishment  is  well 
deserving. 

The  government  has  been  forced  to  frame  laws  for 
the  prevention  of  such  adulteration. 

What  was  the  status  of  Brahmans  in  Vedic  times? 
A  Brahman's  life  is  all  religion :  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
down his  whole  time  is  devoted  to  religious  exercises. 

In  the  first  part,  he  is  to  lead  a  student  life ;  sec- 
ondly, he  is  to  lead  a  domestic  life ;  thirdly,  an  ascetic 
life  in  jungle;  fourthly,  a  saintly  life  (called  yati) 
near  man's  locality. 

In  the  fourth  stage,  he  becomes  too  old  and  infirm 


to  stay  in  the  jungle  and  naturally  returns  to  neighbor- 
hood. 

Now  he  is  freed  of  all  passions,  worldly  fears,  cares. 
Now  he  tries  to  merge  in  God,  teach  younger  gener- 
ations life's  true  walks. 

He  must  carry  the  precept  of  Christ, — "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"- — into  practice,  not  only  to  his 
neighbors,  but  to  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures.  The 
old  ideals  are  now  rarely  seen  in  individual  cases. 

But  yet  in  the  hard  competition,  in  modern  tunes, 
the  Brahmans  still  keep  their  pace  high  up  in  the  west- 
ern development. 

The  ancient  Scriptures — the  pride  of  India — are  the 
outcome  of  deep  Brahmanical  researches  into  the  spir- 
itual sphere  which,  methinks,  remain  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  seldom  known  in  the  west.  Even 
now  the  best  of  Indian  religious  teachers  come  from 
amongst  Brahmans. 

The  Brahmans,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  cannot  have 
the  idea  of  engaging  in  a  war:  so  the  function  devolved 
upon  the  Kshatrya  class,  which  is  still  jingoistic. 

The  third  class  is  involved  in  trade. 

The  fourth  class  (non- Aryans)  is  to  serve  the  three 
upper  classes.  But  times  have  changed !  Now  they 
have  discarded  the  old  tradition.  There  are  numerous 
otTshoots  from  these  four  classes,  each  of  which  makes 
separate  groups. 

Sarat  Ch.  Chakravarti. 
Golagliat,  Anam,  India,  20th  Sept.,  1917. 


Archbishop  Mundelein's  Estimate  of 
Pope  Benedict 

[In  connection  with  a  plea  for  the  annual  Peter's  pence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  the  Chicago  Archbishop,  as  reported 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Monday  last,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
Pope. — Editor.] 

"Nowhere  in  this  wide  world  is  there  a  Catholic 
worthy  of  the  name  who  is  not  proud  of  our  holv 
father.  He  is  the  one  bright,  calm,  compassionate  fig- 
ure, standing  forth  amid  the  gloom  and  the  noise  and 
horror  of  this  conflict  that  has  rent  asunder  all  Chris- 
tendom. He  is  the  one  beacon  of  hope  toward  which 
the  tired  eyes  of  the  stricken,  sorrowing,  suffering 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  turned. 

"To  them  he  seems  like  another  Christ,  whose  vicar 
he  is,  and  it  it  is  in  answer  to  their  agonizing',  heart- 
rending plea,  'Lord,  save  us,  we  perish,'  that  he  cries 
out,  even  as  did  his  master,  'Peace,  be  still'  And 
reverently  have  they  listened  to  the  holy  father,  em- 
perors, kings  and  presidents,  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  pagans,  allies,  combatants  and  neutrals,  and  thanks 
to  God,  none  of  them  in  their  answer  to  bim  have 
closed  the  door  of  hope  of  an  early  dawning  peace. 

"Surely,  nowhere  else  will  we  find  a  more  eloquent, 
a  more  beautiful,  a  more  Christlike  example  to  imi- 
tate than  our  holy  father  himself.  From  the  first  mo- 
luent  he  took  up  the  heavy  burden  of  the  papacy  he 
has  labored  unceasingly  to  bring  back  peace  and  sanitv 
to  the  frenzied  nations  of  Europe. 

"Even  though  poor  himself  and  with  his  revenues 
cut  off,  this  father  of  the  poor,  this  comforter  of  the 
afflicted,  reached  down  into  his  almost  empty  purse 
to  share  the  few  remaining  pence  with  the  suft'ering 
children  of  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Lithuania." 
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The  History  and  Principles  of  Free  Religion 

By  George  Willis  Cooke 
An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  America,  Ford  Hall 
Boston,  May  25,  1917. 

(Concluded.) 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion through  the  half-century  of  its  existence,  two 
questions  may  be  pertinently  asked :  Is  the  association 
to  continue  its  existence?    If  so,  what  are  to  be  the 
purposes  which  shall  guide  its  future  efforts?  Fifty 
years  have  brought  some  important  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  the  association,  as  they  have  in  the  world 
around  it.    Shall  the  association  go  on  as  a  yearly 
meeting  for  the  expression  of  the  most  progressive  and 
revolutionary  thoughts  of  the  time  ?   To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  in  no  year  since  it  was  organized  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
freedom  of  press  and  of  speech,  and  freedom  for  the 
fearless  investigation  of  all  human  problems,  than  at 
the  present  day.    At  no  time  has  liberty  been  more  in 
jeopardy  than  in  the  year  1917.   It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  causes  restricting 
freedom  of  utterance  and  of  investigation,  a  growth 
of  the  use  of  coercive  power,  an  enlargement  of  the 
use  of  autocratic  authority.   With  the  decay  of  interest 
in  theology,  a  lessening  of  church  attendance,  a  growth 
of  interest  in  social  problems,  there  has  developed  an 
indifference  to  what  the  churches  and  organized  re- 
ligion represent.    We  are  frequently  informed  that 
science  and  religion  have  become  reconciled,  that  every 
one  now  accedes  to  the  teachings  of  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  religion,  and  that  there  is  no  organized  or 
persistent  antagonism  to  the  churches  and  what  they 
represent.    As  a  fact, "the  criticisms  of  Christianity 
which  resulted  from  its  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
evolution  have  ceased  to  have  utterance.    It  may  be 
seriously  doubted,  however,  if  there  has  been  any  real 
advance  towards  the  acceptance  ^of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity.    There  is  acquiescence,  there 
is  silence,  and  there  is  indifference,  widespread  and 
steadily  growing.    In  his  recently  published  book  on 
"The  Belief  in  God  and  Immortality,"  Professor  James 
H.  Leuba  has  shown  what  a  large  proportion  of  the 
university  students  and  professors  of  the  country  have 
discarded  the  old  beliefs,  are  indifferent  to  their  ap- 
peals or  reject  them  with  contempt.    There  are  many 
other  evidences  that  the  silence  of  the  scientific  investi- 
gators and  teachers  of  the  world  is  not  owing  to  a 
renewal  of  their  faith  in  the  old  religions.  What 
causes  them  to  remain  silent  where  Huxley  and  others 
spoke  out  is  that  they  are  too  seriously  concerned  with 
the  great  problems  of  science  to  turn  aside  for  criti- 
cism and  controversy.    Outwardly,  at  least,  evolution 
is  no  longer  antagonized,  and,  therefore,  there  is  for 
the  man  of  science  n.o  reason  why  he  should  fight  back 
in  its  defense. 

It  is  repeatedly  said  that  we  have  come  into  a  new 
and  constructive  era  in  philosophy  and  religion.  Since 
most  of  these  numerous  claims  made  of  this  nature  are 
based'  on  an  acceptance  of  the  occult,  mysticism,  a 
modified  supernaturalism,  and  an  interpretation  of 
biology  and  heredity  which  no  scientific  student  can 
accept,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  real  gain  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  The  repeated  assertion 
that  religion  has  taken  on  a  new  phase,  that  philosophy 


lias  reached  new  and  securer  heights,  gains  nothing 
whatever  by  mere  repetition,  in  the  absence  of  sub 
stantial  proof  that  such  gain  has  been  made.  The  run- 
ning after  Bergson  does  not  make  a  new  philosophy, 
and  gives  religion  no  more  fundamental  basis.  Those 
who  put  forth  the  new  claims  have  more  credulity  than 
knowledge,  more  faith  than  substance  of  truth.  They 
forget  that  a  day  comes  after  tomorrow,  when  Berg- 
son will  be  no  longer  the  latest  philosopher,  and  when 
religion  will  take  on  phases  not  dreamed  of  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  as  easy  to  dogmatize  in  behalf  of 
liberalism  as  it  is  in  behalf  of  orthodoxy.  What  we 
need  is  the  open  mind,  the  right  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  utterance. 

Again,  the  growth  of  corporate  power,  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth,  the  demand  that  labor  shall  be  sub- 
missive and  obedient,  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  large 
degree  of  restriction  on  freedom  of  utterance  with 
regard  to  all  radical  social  problems.  The  advance  of 
the  war-spirit  throughout  the  world  has  also  largely  j 
conduced  to  the  demand  that  freedom  of  utterance 
shall  be  curtailed  in  behalf  of  military  efficiency.  We 
may  hope  that  this  tendency  will  be  only  temporary 
in  its  manifestations ;  but  for  the  time  being  it  is  every- 
where in  evidence,  and  it  closes  the  lips  of  all  but  the 
most  daring  of  the  lovers  of  peace  and  haters  of  war. 
On  this  phase  of  recent  developments  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  largely,  though  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  free  speech  is  much  curtailed  for  those  who 
are  radical  and  progressive  in  their  religious  and  their 
social  convictions.  While  this  condition  remains  there 
is  ample  work  for  this  association  in  its  pleading  for 
freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  investigation. 

It  may  be  pleaded,  also,  that  in  no  time  has  there 
been  greater  need  for  the  spirit  and  the  method  of 
science  than  at  present.  On  every  side  science  is  nom- 
inally accepted,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  its  spirit  has 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  religion  of  our  time,  even  on 
the  part  of  those  professing  the  most  liberality.  Its 
method  has  been  accepted  to  some  degree,  but  hardh' 
so  in  the  popular  manifestations  of  Christianity,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  recent  exhibitions  of  its  teach- 
ings and  widely  accepted  attitude.  Even  now  there  is 
a  need  for  that  reticence  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  and 
the  supernatural  which  agnosticism  commends  as  es- 
sential to  a  broad  and  profound  study  of  what  religion 
has  historically  represented.  If  the  agnostic  attitude 
is  abolished,  credulity  takes  its  place  in  the  revival  of 
faiths  which  ought  to  have  been  long  since  rejected. 
Who  that  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground  of  world-wide 
manifestations  of  the  religious  spirit  can  doubt  that 
we  are  now  passing  through  an  era  showing  many 
exemplifications  of  the  absence  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
and  of  the  advance  of  mysticism  and  credulity ! 

Without  dogmatism,  with  the  modesty  of  the  scien- 
tific investigator,  but  with  the  desire  to  know  what  is 
most  truthful  and  most  serviceable,  because  of  that 
which  the  future  will  disclose  in  the  evolution  of  man- 
kind, we  may  seek  that  which  may  be  most  worthy  to 
guide  us  in  the  years  to  come.  First  of  all,  then,  must 
be  our  faith  in  the  future  of  humanity  and  its  great 
destiny  in  the  coming  ages.  We  must,  therefore,  hold 
to  this  faith:  The  welfare  of  humanity  must  be  the 
supreme  object  of  the  religion  of  the  future.  We  must 
declare  that  above  all  nations,  religions,  and  Gods,  is 
humanity,  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  them  all.  To 
this  end  we  must  recognize  in  God  the  collective  ideal  6i 
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of  the  human  race,  its  attempt  to  manifest  its  uni- 
versal elements  in  concrete  personal  form,  nevef 
greater  than  its  reality,  and  always  the  reflection  of  its 
inner  spirit,  its  creative  power.  In  monarchist  and 
autocratic  ages  God  is  a  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe, 
a  Caesar  throned  in  heaven.  As  the  divine  right  of 
kings  declines,  God  grows  more  gentle  and  fatherly, 
and  ceases  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  despot.  In  democratic 
lands,  and  in  scientific  ages,  God  is  conceived  of  as 
immanent  in  the  universe,  and  his  autocratic  person- 
ality disappears.  As  this  process  goes  on,  and  col- 
lectivism becomes  the  world-wide  political  and  social 
rule,  we  may  assume  that  God  will  more  and  more 
become  the  reflection  of  the  beneficence  which  binds 
all  nations  together  in  peace,  and  of  that  unity  of  the 
universe  which  science  discloses. 

As  we  look  across  the  Atlantic  and  see  all  the  great 
Christian  nations  madly  fighting  each  other,  we  may 
ask.  What  has  Christianity  done  to  make  them  more 
pacific  and  humane?  All  of  them 'equally  trust  in 
God  to  carry  them  through  this  struggle,  and  to  give 
them  victory.  What  kind  of  a  God  is  it  to  which  all 
the  combatants  address  their  prayers,  each  side  alike 
confident  that  God  will  hear  its  appeal  for  the  over- 
throwing of  its  enemies?  Have  we  not  a  right  to  con- 
clude that  such  a  God  is  not  worthy  of  our  belief  in 
his  existence?  And  shall  we  not  conclude  that  Chris- 
tianity has  utterly  failed  to  make  these  nations  more 
humane,  and  more  intent  on  the  welfare  of  mankind? 
We  may  gladly  admit  that  many  individuals  have 
learned  the  higher  Christian  lesson,  and  desire  and 
work  for  the  good  of  their  fellows  in  the  true  spirit 
of  social  service;  but  it  cannot  be  that  these  nations 
have  profited  by  what  is  most  noble  and  beneficent  in 
their  religion,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  can  but  con- 
clude that  the  world  is  yet  waiting  for  a  religion  that 
is  equal  to  the  requirements  of  humanity,  that  will 
inspire  a  faithful  devotion  to  the  needs  of  man  as 
man,  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  for  that  of  each  human  being,  however  lowly  he 
may  be.  The  first  great  demand  which  Free  Religion 
can  and  must  make  upon  the  future,  therefore,  is  for  a 
humanist  faith,  a  faith  supremely  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  and  for  the  good  of  each  indi- 
vidual man,  woman  and  child.  No  historic  religion 
has  reached  that  height;  and  here  is  our  opportunity, 
an  opportunity  great  and  commanding.  This  demand 
and  this  opportunity  have  been  defined  by  a  sociologist, 
who  says:  "The  conscious  exertion  of  individuals  must 
be  directed  toward  the  survival,  growth,  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  race  with  all  that  this  implies,  and  toward 
the  development  of  a  scientifically  determined  and  con- 
trolled social  organization  which  will  contribute  to  this 
end."  This  is  what  the  world  of  today  asks  of  its 
religion.  That  the  Christianity  of  the  present  time 
does  not  answer  to  this  need  and  demand  has  been 
recognized  by  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  in  his  recent  work  on 
"Jesus,  the  Christ,  in  the  Light  of  Psychology,"  who 
says  that,  "in  its  relations  to  the  secular  life  we  seek 
to  forget  it,  while  science,  its  own  child,  is  estranged 
from  it,  if  not  actually  hostile  toward  it.  Its  cheer- 
fulness is  chipper  and  falsetto.  Its  creeds  are  clung 
to  by  an  arbitrary  will  to  believe,  with  penalties  for 
failure  to  do  so;  and  rehgious  feeling,  if  cultivated  at 
all,  is  as  an  exotic  if  not  as  an  artifact.  God  and  an- 
other Hfe  are  a  far  cry.  The  clergy  are  rhapsodists 
and  sentimentalists,  or  else  sophists.    They  are  never 


abreast  of  scholarship  in  their  own  field,  and  hence 
are  timid  and  half-hearted  in  their  faith,  or  else  they 
preach  with  paralyzing  reservations.  Their  education 
is  handicapped  with  more  limitations  and  inferiorities 
tlian  that  which  qualifies  for  any  other  calling." 

The  Free  Religious  Association  began  in  the  spirit 
of  a  frank  individualism,  tempered  by  the  need  for 
fellowship  and  co-operation.  It's  "great  law,"  ac- 
cording to  one  of  its  first  organizers,  was  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  "the  still,  small  voice  of  the  private  soul." 
Even  he,  however,  found  that  this  assertion  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  had  its  limitations,  and  the  very  rec- 
ognition of  the  universality  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
the  conviction  that  all  religions  are  fundamentally  one, 
led  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  religion  must  ally 
itself  with  the  social  needs  of  mankind.  More  and 
more,  as  the  movement  has  gone  on,  this  fact  of  the 
essentially  social  nature  of  religion  has  come  to  the 
fore.  The  study  of  the  early  reHgions  in  every  part 
of  the  world  has  made  this  truth  one  of  the  primary 
laws  accepted  by  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion. 
.\o  informed  person  now  attempts  to  deny  the  state- 
ment that  religion  had  its  origin  in  man's  social  needs, 
that  religion  is  a  social  ci-eation,  a  product  of  the  col- 
lective mind.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  great  new  fact 
of  psychology,  that  the  higher  thinking  of  the  world 
in  all  creative  directions  is  the  product  of  the  race- 
soul  or  the  group-mind,  and  not  that  of  individual 
geniuses.  Even  the  highest  and  most  perfected 
religions  of  the  past  show  this  effect  of  the  syncretic 
action  of  the  religious  soul,  which  obeys  not  the  indi- 
vidual but  the  social  mind  in  its  creative  activities. 
When  we  recognize  the  conditions  under  which  man 
began  his  career  on  the  earth,  we  see  the  need  he  had 
for  collective  interest  and  action,  and  that  in  this  de- 
mand is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  all  religions.  At 
first  a  little  group  or  clan,  then  a  tribe,  and  finally  a 
city,  state  and  nation,  expressed  the  developing  needs 
of  men.  As  this,  collective  process  went  on,  religion 
expanded  from  savagery  to  civilization,' from  animism 
to  monotheism.  With  the  widening  of  the  circle  of 
the  group,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  its  inclusive- 
ness.  there  has  come  an  expansion  of  religion,  with  an 
enlarging  freedom  for  the  individual  corresponding  to 
the  growth  of  the  collectivity.  In  this  modern  world, 
with  its  innumerable  means  of  intercommunication, 
with  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  brought,  as  it  were,  into 
immediate  contact  with  each  other,  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  accept  the  God  of  a  tribe,  city,  a  little  out-of- 
the-way  nation,  or  that  of  any  one  nationality  or  race. 
The  religion  for  today  must  be  a  world  religion,  the 
voice  of  all  races,  kindreds  and  tongues,  the  collective 
purpose  and  spirit  of  mankind  through  all  the  ages. 
It  cannot  be  sectarian  or  provincial  or  belong  to  any 
historic  period  or  race.  It  must  be  genetic,  human, 
universal.  It  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  revelation  of 
any  individual,  but  of  the  collective  mind.  It  belongs 
not  to  the  chosen  people  of  a  provincial  God,  but  to 
the  universal  soul  of  all  races  in  all  ages.  It  is  not 
that  of  any  one  son  of  God,  whether  born  in  India, 
Palestine  or  Arabia ;  but  that  of  all  the  sons  of  man, 
wherever  born,  and  under  whatever  conditions.  This 
law  of  universality  cannot  be  ignored  if  we  would 
have  a  free  religion,  one  answering  to  the  needs  of 
this  modern  world. 

We  are  facing  some  great  new  problems  in  the 
world  of  today,  which  must  have  direct  meaning  for 
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religion  or  religion  will  lose  its  power  to  enlarge  and 
inspire  the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  nations.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  problem  of  labor,  the  man  who 
toils,  who  is  in  the  factories  and  the  slums.  This  man 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  social  and  a  political 
power.  He  is  demanding  recognition,  that  there  shall 
be  a  real  democracy  established  in  all  nations,  that  it 
shall  be  not  merely  political  but  industrial,  that  in 
some  large  measure  there  shall  be  freedom  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all  alike.  The  government  which 
gives  opportunities  to  some  which  it  denies  to  others 
no  longer  answers  to  the  demands  of  this  rising  tide 
of  democratic  claim  for  recognition.  Can  we  have  a 
real  democracy,  one  that  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  brotherhood?  The  answer,  we  may 
think,  has  a  profound  meaning  for  religion,  for  re- 
Hgion  in  any  historic  form  is  doomed  if  it  unites'not 
itself  with  this  democratic  demand,  and  does  not  give 
hope  and  courage  to  the  toiling  millions.  It  must  not 
merely  give  words  of  sympathy,  but  actual  service  in 
demanding  this  larger  fellowship,  this  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  masses  of  mankind.  Any  religion  which 
is  joined  to  the  elite,  the  cultured,  the  powerful  in 
wealth  and  authority,  is  doomed  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  narrow  and  prejudiced  sympathies.  The  voice  of 
religion  must  be  the  voice  of  the  great  democratic  fel- 
lowship of  all  who  toil  and  bear  burdens,  of  all  who 
sweat  and  sorrow,  if  it  is  to  live  on  into  the  future. 
This  voice  of  the  great  democratic  mass  is  as  the  voice 
of  Esau,  it  may  be,  but  he  is  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  our  modern  industrial  world,  and  will  be  heard 
more  and  more  until  religion  heeds  his  call,  and  gives 
him  motive,  courage  and  success.  We  cannot  stand 
aside  from  this  new  call  of  humanity  and  hope  that  any 
word  of  ours,  any  faith  we  accept,  any  religion  which 
seems  good  to  us,  will  long  endure  if  it  does  not  march 
with  the  great  democracy  We  must  have  the  endur- 
ing faith  which  says  that  the-  voice  of  these  burdened 
milhons  is  the  voice  of  God,  if  any  religion  we  profess 
is  to  have  meaning  through  the  coming  ages. 

The  rising  tide  of  democratic  demand  is  not  only 
that  of  labor,  but  also  that  of  woman.  Here  also  is  to 
be  heard  a  new  call  to  religion  for  direction,  for  sym- 
pathy, and  for  fellowship.  In  all  the  churches  of  today 
women  form  the  larger  part  of  the  congregations,  and 
yet  they  have  not  heard  woman's  demand  for  an 
active  sharing  in  all  the  interests  of  this  new  modern 
world.  Singularly  reticent  are  the  churches  to  this 
fresh  democratic  pleading  for  the  sharing  of  all  in  the 
fellowships  which  determine  human  destinies  as  they 
lie  before  us  in  the  future  of  mankind.  From  their 
pulpits  all  the  preachers  call  upon  a  Father  who  has 
no  Mother  by  his  side.  They  appear  to  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  fatherhood  is  impossible  without  motherhood. 
If  they  plead  that  God  is  without  sex,  then  they  should 
discard  the  use  of  words  which  imply  sex  in  the  auto- 
cratic form  of  its  old  tyrannies.  In  this,  as  in  so  much 
else,  they  remain  indifferent  to  the  implications  of 
what  is  merely  traditional  or  historical,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  have  not  read  history  with  open  minds,  and 
with  readiness  to  accept  new  convictions  and  fresh 
ideas.  The  time  was  in  all  religions  when  every  father- 
god  had  a  mother-god  by  his  side,  and  perhaps  she  was 
the  more  important  of  the  two.  The  mother  has  been 
forgotten,  but  the  father  has  been  retained.  Why 
not  revise  away  the  father  and  bring  religion  into 
harmony  with  the  newer  conviction  that  what  belongs 


to  sex  has  no  place  in  religion,  if  that  is  what  we  now 
believe. 

It  is  not  to  be  ignored  that  women  are  on  ever)  ] 
hand  bringing  forward  the  democratic  plea  for  recog 
nition  in  every  phase  of  the  new  life  of  the  new  time 
We  cannot  grant  to  women  citizenship  in  the  stale 
without  giving  them  the  fullest  possible  recognition  irj] 
religion.    In  other  ages  they  have  been  recognized  aj ' 
inspired  prophets;  and  any  wide-reaching  study  o 
the  history  of  religion  in  the  past  must  give  heed  tc 
tlie  fact  that  they  have  had,  in  spite  of  tabus  and 
restrictions,  a  very  large  influence  upon  the  develoj 
ment  of  religion.    It  needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  rec 
ognize  the  patent  fact  that  they  are  certain  to  haxt 
a  far  greater  influence  than  ever  before  on  the  religior 
of  the  coming  ages.    If  Free  Religion  has  any  mean 
ing,  it  must  identify  itself  with  the  cause  of  woman 
and  with  her  right  to  freedom  and  fellowship  in  al 
which  concerns  the  future  of  the  race. 

To  plead  the  .cause  of  the  toiler  and  of  woman  i; 
also  to  pleagl  the  cause  of  man,  for  these  together  mak< 
up  the  great  democracy  of  humanity.  At  this  passing 
moment,  when  the  nations  are  thrusting  at  each  othei 
with  desperate  intent  upon  victory  of  one  over  the 
other,  it  may  seem  that  no  great  ideal  of  Internationa 
peace  and  federation  of  the  world  for  the  progress  ol 
mankind  can  find  any  recognition.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  a  day  of  the  cessation  of  the  present  conflict 
is  coming,  when  the  economic  antagonism  and  the  de- 
mands for  commercial  supremacy  must  be  reconcilec 
with  the  demands  made  on  tlie  other  side,  and  recon 
ciliation  nnist  be  made  on  such  basis  as  can  be  secured 
In  that  da)-,  when  it  comes,  and  after  it  for  manjff 
years,  will  be  lieard  again  the  pleadings  for  a  commor 
basis  of  world-fellowship,  which  shall  seek  the  gooc 
of  each  nation,  large  and  small,  on  a  basis  that  wil 
secure  the  co-operation  of  them  all  in  a  world  unity 
which  shall  have  its  foundations  in  a  world  democracy 
It  need  not  be  said  for  or  against  this  outlook  for  the 
future  that  it  is  the  dream  of  idealists.  It  must  become 
also  the  demand  of  all  practical  men  and  women,  of  al 
who  seek  for  the  incoming  of  a  democratic  world,  anc 
of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  advance  of  the  religion  oi 
humanity.  Indeed,  this  reconciliation  and  co-operatior 
of  the  nations  to  advance  their  common  interests  wil 
he  the  incoming  of  the  religion  of  man.  the  triumpl 
of  a  humanist  faith.    World  Unity  and  Free  Religion 


then,  are  but  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 

There  are  churches  enough  already,  and  Free  Re 
ligion  need  not  seek  to  add  to  the  number.  What  i 
may  do,  and  what  there  is  an  ever-urgent  call  to  have 
done,  is  to  make  those  which  now  exist,  the  exponent; 
of  what  is  humane,  just,  and  wise  as  concerns  humar 
welfare.  We  may  spare  heaven  for  a  little  time,  i 
we  can  make  earth  a  better  place  in  which  men 
women  and  children  can  live.  We  may  turn  awaj 
from  the  call  to  save  our  own  souls,  in  order  to  free 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  enslaved  around  us 
We  may  indeed  forget  God,  if  we  can  give  liberty  tc 
those  burdened  with  poverty  and  disease  and  darkened 
minds.  And  this  is  not  forgetfulness  of  religion,  bu 
the  finding  it  in  highest  measure.  No  religion  car 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future  which  fails  to  serve  mar 
oftener  than  it  worships  God.  Free  Religion  say; 
plainly  and  uneciuivocally  that  God  exists  for  the  serv 
ice  of  man,  not  man  for  the  worship  of  God.  Service 
and  worship  must  be  in  spirit  one  and  the  same,  noi. 
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a  rite  or  a  formality,  but  a  collective  effort  to  bring 
to  mankind  the  things  which  most  serve  and  which 
most  inspire.  It  is  with  this  intent  that  Free  Religion, 
after  the  passing  of  this  half-century,  still  pleads  for 
freedom  and  fellowship  in  religion,  for  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  all  religions,  and  for  the  religion 
of  humanity.  The  need  is  as  great  now  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  oportunity  has  widened  in 
many  directions. 


Put  Yourself  in  His  Place 


There  -ought  to  be  shown  by  the  people  of  America 
the  most  appreciative  sympathy  for  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  German  ancestry.  Many  of  them  are  attached 
to  their  fatherland  by  the  strongest  ties  that  memory 
can  create.  They  or  their  fathers  came  to  America 
with  high  hopes.  They  entered  joyfully  into  all  the 
opportunities  and  privileges  of  our  great  democracy. 
Many  of  them  have  attested  their  devotion  to  the 
country  of  their  free  choice  by  heroic  deeds  on  the 
field  of  battle.  During  the  civil  war  they  saved  one 
state  to  the  Union.  Here  their  children  were  born 
and  here  they  will  live  unto  the  end  of  their  lives. 
They  are  of  us  and  for  us.  It  is  true  that  in  the  great 
world  conflict  their  sympathies  have  been  for  the 
most  part  with  the  fatherland  as  those  of  English  par- 
entage have  given  theirs  to  the  motherland. 

But  now  has  come  a  situation  which  means  to  every 
man  and  woman  of  German  ancestry,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  views  on  the  origin  of  the  war,  agony  of 
soul.  In  the  army  across  the  seas  are  their  brothers, 
cousins,  nephews  and  in  some  cases  sons.  They  are 
loyal  to  America.  It  is  their  country,  their  homeland, 
it  is  the  country  of  their  children.  But  many  of  them 
are  not  convinced  that  the  war  is  justified.  To  them 
it  is  a  great  mistake.  Rightly  or  wrongly  they  hold  to 
this  view.  Put  yourself  for  a  moment  in  the  place  of 
one  of  them  whose  brother  is  in  arms  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  defense  of  his  fatherland.  If  you 
can  do  this  you  will  understand  something  of  the 
anguish  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  fellow 
countrymen.  We  can  afiford  to  be  patient.  We  can 
afford  to  be  sympathetic.  We  must  be  so  for  the 
sake  of  America  and  the  sake  of  humanity  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Bitterness  and  harshness  now  will  mean 
strife  and  antagonisms  that  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
future.  The  problems  of  America  are  hard  enough 
without  our  adding  to  them  by  our  thoughtlessness  and 
severity  of  judgment  at  the  present  time.  America  is 
still  the  "melting  pot"  bf  the  world.*  Here  we  must 
show  the  world  how  people  of  every  race,  even  in 
times  of  greatest  stress,  live  together  iii  peace. 

We  cannot  force  people  to  love  America.  But  bv 
justice  and  sympathy  we  can  attach  all,  who  live  be- 
tween the  two  seas,  to  her  and  her  ideals  by  ties  that 
are  stronger  than  steel  and  more  enduring  than  gran- 
ite. Not  by  the  beating  and  kicking  of  men  can  we 
secure  reopect  for  the  flag.  But  that  can  be  done  by 
making  it  always  stand  for  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  the  ideals  of  justice.  Those  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  make  it  do  this  are  lovers  of  America  and 
■supporters  of  her  ideals. 

Arthur  L.  Weatherly. 


Thoreau,  Fifty  Years  After 

The  real  genius  often  waits  fifty  years  or  more  after 
liis  departure  for  worthy  recognition  or  anything  like 
adequate  appreciation.  The  prophet,  the  man  who 
sees  ahead  of  his  time,  is  often  not  only  without  honor 
in  his  own  country,  but  in  his  own  time.  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  not  only  had  scant  honor  in  his  home  town, 
Concord,  Mass.,  while  in  tlie  flesh,  but  was  given  no 
great  respect  anywhere  else.  Not  that  he  sought  for  it 
or  particularly  cared.  Many  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
in  fact  the  majority  of  them,  who  gave  him  any  thought 
at  all,  considered  him  a  queer,  crotchety,  shiftless, 
opinionated  kind  of  fellow,  a  sort  of  cross  between  an 
infidel  and  an  anarchist.  Very  naturally,  too,  he  was 
held  in  disesteem  because  he  seemed  to  have  a  sort 
of  contempt  for  many  things  that  are  commonly  held 
as  the  sure,  if  not  the  paramount  foundations  of  re- 
spectability, for  while  not  a  man  of  wealth,  he  was  not 
concerned  in  money-making,  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  the  good  opinion  of  people,  and  rather  ostenta- 
tiously did  not  go  to  church  and  refused  to  pay  his 
poll-tax.  Had  non-attendance  at  church  still  been  a 
penal  ofi^ense,  as  it  had  been  at  one  time  in  the  colony, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  gone  to  jail  as  complacently 
in  the  one  case  as  he  did  in  the  other.  His  refusal  to 
pay  the  tax  was  his  way  of.  protesting  against  the  ad- 
ministration for  going  into  the  war  with  Mexico.  His 
jailer,  Sam  Stoples,  offered  to  loan  Henry  the  money, 
but  it  was  not  accepted.  But  someone,  no  one  seems 
to  know  just  who,  slipped  the  amount  through  the  door 
of  the  sheriff's  office  that  night,  and  the  prisoner  was 
released  next  morning.  The  opinion  that  Thoreau  was 
shiftless  and  crabbed  was  held  by  many  people  who 
ought  to  have  known  better.  Some  of  these,  of  whom 
Lowell  was  one,  wrote  about  him,  and  while  saving: 
him  some  credit  as  a  sort  of  genius,  the  impression 
that  readers  far  and  wide  obtained  was  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  held  by  his  unappreciative  fellow- 
townsmen.  But  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  appreciated 
him  very  highly  and  so  did  Frank  Sanborn  and. a  few 
other  discerning  souls,  men  and  women  whose  names 
were  on  his  calling  list. 

It  seemed  eminently  fitting  therefore  that  a  son  of 
Emerson  should  give  the  leading  address  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  deferred  public  observance  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Thoreau's  birth  last  month 
(Oct.  25th)  in  Concord  town  hall.  It  was  only  ii. 
the  gallery  that  the  present  writer,  who  came  a  bit 
late,  could  find  a  seat,  though  the  hall  was  a  spacious 
one.  The  program,  in  keeping-  with  the  subject,  was 
very  simple.  There  were  no  brass-band  or  orchestral 
accompaniments,  nothing  that  anyone  would  call  ora- 
torical or  eulogistic.  Dr.  Emerson,  a  thin,  spare  up- 
standing man.  now  retired  from  an  active,  arduous 
local  practice,  told  of  his  personal  recollections.  When 
the  doctor's  father  was  abroad,  he  being  a  boy  in  his 
early  teens,  Thoreau  was  the  man  of  all  work  at  the 
Emerson  home.  He  did  the  chores,  getting  in  the 
wood  and  doing  whatever  was  needed  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  family.  He  was  a  favorite  with  the  chil- 
dren. They  were  always  glad  when  he  came  in  as 
he  would,  in  the  eyening,  pop  com  for  them  in  an  old 
bed-warming  pan  and  tell  them  delightful  stories 
about  the  things  he  had  seen  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
In  summer  time  he  made  whistles  for  them  out  of 
willow  stems  and  pumpkin  vines  and  taught  them  how 
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to  make  them  and  how  to  blow  on  tliem  as  on  a  trum- 
pet. The  character  portrait  of  Thoreau  as  popularly 
held,  the  Doctor  failed  to  recognize.  He  said  Thoreau 
instead  of  being  lazy  and  shiftless  was  quite  other- 
wise. He  was  handy  with  tools;  could  fix  a  refractory 
gate  or  door  or  mend  most  anything  around  the 
house  requiring  mechanical  skill,  whether  in  wood  or 
metal.  While  in  Harvard  college,  where  he  graduated 
with  fair  honors,  he  learned  something  about  chem- 
istry. This  helped  him  to  improve  the  business  of 
his  father,  who  w^as  a  pencil  maker.  Hitherto  Ameri- 
can pencils  were  gritty  and  greasy,  a  sore  temptation 
to  profanity.  Henry  applied  his  chemical  knowledge, 
combined  with  observation  and  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  best  pencil  then  made  in 
America.  When  his  father  and  brother  died  he  con- 
tinued the  business  long  enough  to  secure  a  modest 
competence  for  his  mother  and  sister.  As  for  himself 
he  thought  life  ottered  rarer  opportunities  than  to 
make  pencils,  even  though  they  were  the  best  possible. 
.So  he  gave  himself  for  many  years  to  a  close  and 
sympathetic  study  of  nature,  not  from  books,  but  face 
to  face  in  the  nearby  woods  and  fields.  Here  by  his 
dominant  interest  and  his  achievements  along  this  Hne 
which  he  has  embodied  in  many  published  volumes 
is  his  great  contribution  to  the'  world.  His  works 
are  perhaps  read  more  generally  now  than  those  of 
any  other  writer  of  his  time.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
what  we  now  call  Nature  Study 

His  carefully  written  journals  of  on-the-spot  ob- 
servation and  study  have  been  the  inspiration  and 
text-book  of  many  who  in  these  later  years  have  be- 
come interested  in  the  better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  out-of-doors.  What  he  did,  and 
was  thought  very  queer  and  shiftless  for  doing,  is  now 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  his  lifetime  his  books 
went  begging.  When  two  or  three  hundred  copies  of 
one  of  his  ventures  were  returned  to  him  by  the  pub- 
lishers he  accepted  them  with  grim  humor,  saying 
he  had  now  quite  a  respectable  library  of  well-bound 
volumes.  Today  they  would  be  worth  a  little  fortune. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  himself  was  a  school  teacher, 
first  in  a  public  school  and  then  in  a  private  one  which 
he  and  his  brother  maintained  successfully  for  a  few 
years  until  the  war  broke  out.  He  threw  up  his  job 
as  teacher  in  the  public  school  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  corporal  punishment;  not  that  he  had  any 
trouble  with  discipline.  Then,  too,  his  methods  of 
teaching  were,  as  Dr.  Emerson  notes,  fifty  years  in 
advance  of  his  time.  Former  pupils  on  beine  inter- 
viewed by  the  Doctor  gave  very  high  praise  of  Thoreau 
as  a  teacher.  He  opened  so  many  lines  of  interest 
to  them.  Like  George  Washington,  Thoreau  was 
also  a  surveyor.  This  took  him  out  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  _  His  services  were  in  frequent  local  demand, 
and  his  work  was  unusually  accurate.  But  he  didn't 
care  to  be  just  a  surveyor  of  boundary  lines  between 
farms,  although  the  money  which  he  earned  for  it  did 
come  in  handy.  In  rega-rd  to  money,  while  he  never 
had  any  to  speak  of  he  was  one  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent of  men.  He  thought  it  a  great  mistake  that  people 
should  spend  the  better  part  of  their  lives  in  money 
getting.  And  to  show  just  how  to  do  it  or  at  least  to 
show  that  it  could  be  done  he  went  out  to  Waldenpond, 
built  with  his  own  hands  and  a  few  borrowed  tools,  a 
house  ten  by  fifteen  with  a  cellar  six  by  six  and  seven 
feet  deep,  cutting  down  some  "young  arrowy  pine 


trees"  for  the  timber  and  buying  some  second-hand 
lumber  from  an  Irishman's  shanty;  complete  cost  fig- 
ured to  a  half  cent,  $28.12>^.  Here  he  lived  for  nearly 
two  years,  at  the  cost  of  an  actual  cash  outlay  of  less 
than  foiir  cents  a  day.  Of  course  he  raised  corn  and 
potatoes  and  garden  vegetables,  but  this  did  not  env 
ploy  all  his  time,  by  any  ineans,  so  he  had  plenty  of 
leisure  for  intimate  converse  and  acquaintance  with 
the  squirrels  and  the  wild  things  of  the  woods  and 
fields.  He  believed  that  it  was  foolish  to  labor  in- 
cessantly so  as  to  obtain  leisure  at  the  close  of  life 
when  we  can  make  the  least  use  of  it.  However,  he 
did  not  expect  that  his  method  would  be  widely  adopted 
but  he  doubtless  thought  it  might  serve  as  a  sort  of 
suggestive  object  lesson  for  souls  hungering  for  a 
greater  freedom  from  pecuniary  bondage.  How 
timely  just  now  is  the  story  of  how  he  lived  comfort- 
ably and  worthily  on  a  cash  outlay  of  a  dollar  a 
month. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  the  anniversarv-.  A 
bust  of  Thoreau  stood  on  the  platform.  It  showed  a 
man  of  pronounced  character,  large  nose  of  the  Julius 
Caesar  type,  open  countenance  and  frank,  manly  bear- 
ing. It  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Ricketson,  who  was 
present  and  who  exhibited  the  flute  on  which  Thoreau 
lovingly  played,  for  the  great  nature  lover  and  man 
of  so  many  parts  was  also  something  of  a  musician. 
The  likeness,  although  made  by  one  who  had  never 
seen  Thoreau  in  the  flesh,  was  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Emerson  an  excellent  representation. 

Thoreau  took  an  actve  and  courageous  part  in  the 
stirring  times  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict.  On  one 
occasion  at  least  when  called  on  in  an  emergency  he 
served  as  conductor,  engineer  and  brakeman  on  the 
so-called  underground  railway  on  the  through  route 
from  Concord  to  Canada.  This  he  did  courageously, 
discreetly  and  with  his  usual  efficiency. 

Writer  of  many  books,  more  widely  read  and 
studied  now  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  of  the 
famous  band  of  Concord  authors,  he  was  also  a  ppet 
who  on  occasion  could  and  did  turn  off  creditable  offer- 
ings to  the  muse.  But  much  of  his  prose  is  in  thought 
and  felicity  of  expression,  poetry.  Many  there  are 
today  who  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Thoreau  for  help- 
ing them  to  recognize  and  feel  the  beauty  and  joy  of 
God's  out-of-doors  in  the  nearby  everyday  woods  and 
fields  and  along  the  highways  and  byways  that  invite 
us  from  our  dooryards.  He  has  also  taught  us  how  we 
can  enjoy  the  mountains  or  the  seashore  at  small  ex- 
pense if  we  are  willing  to  go  with  little  baggage,  say 
a  blanket,  a  frying  pan  and  a  bag  of  beans,  and  are 
willing  to  walk  or  paddle  our  own  canoe.  For  some 
years  the  present  writer  has  been  acquiring  the  Thor- 
eau habit  of  walking  and  looking  intimately  at  things 
along  the  highways  and  byways  and  across  lots,  and 
although  now  nearly  sixty  by  the  almanac,  he  feels 
that  it  has  taken  about  thirty-years  off  the  count. 

The  second  part  of  the  program,  to  continue  the 
story,  consisted  of  colored  pictures  thrown  on  a  screen 
showing  places  Thoreau  had  written  about.  They 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Gleason  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  who  accompanied  their  presentation  with  inter- 
esting explanation  and  comment.  For  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Gleason  has  been  coming  to  Concord  and 
has  made  it  his  delightful  business  to  go  over  the  1 
identical  ground  as  nearly  as  he  could  and  picture  the 
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places  visited  by  Thoreau  and  study  them  on  the  spot. 
The  result  is  not  only  an  interesting  collection  of  pic- 
tures but  an  interesting  book  "Through  the  Year  With 
Thoreau,"  just  from  the  press. 

Mr.  Gleason  having  retired  from  the  active  min- 
istry some  years  ago  seems  also  to  have  renewed  his 
youth,  as  a  disciple  of  Thoreau,  who,  by  the  way,  may 
be  called  our  modern  St.  Francis,  not  of  Assissi,  but  of 
Concord.  We  may  never  quite  call  him  a  Saint,  but 
the  time  may  come  when  Concord  will  build  a  monu- 
ment to  him.  In  fact,  a  nearby  private  school  for 
boys  has  built  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  has 
called  it  by  his  name,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Thoreau  had  little  use  for  museums.  As  Dr.  Emerson 
said,  Thoreau  exemplified  the  fine  art  of  brave  and 
simple  living.  A  man  who  did  it  so  well  and  so  faith- 
fully may  well  become  our  guide  and  teacher. 

More  than  any  other,  at  least  in  these  later  years,  he 
has  taught  me  the  religiousness  of  God's  out-of-doors. 
To  me  he  seems  a  profoundly  religious  man,  for  his 
altars  were  everywhere  where  ■  leaves  grw  or  stars 
shone  or  winds  blew,  and  he  wrought  manfully  not  only 
to  see  the  outward  beauty  but  struggled  to  get  a  vision 
of  the  spiritual  symbolism  of  all  these  forms  of  life 
iind  order,  and  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  a  high  com- 
mission he  dare  not  disobey,  he  labored  day  by  day 
and  into  the  night,  through  toiling  years  in  cold  and 
wet.  with  pencil  and  pen,  indoors  and  out,  that  he 
might  set  down  as  a  faithful  surveyor  his  findings  and 
make,  as  it  were,  a  chart  for  the  possible  help  of  others 
to  come  after  him  on  life's  pilgrimage  through  this 
brief  interval  of  time  and  space.  Thoreau  defines  the 
true  philosopher  as  "one  who  so  loves  wisdom  as  to 
live  a  life  of  simplicity,  independence,  magnanimity 
and  trust."  Was  not  this  a  good  character  descrip- 
tion of  himself? 

When  he  walked  Concord  streets  he  may  at  times 
have  felt  lonely.  That  is  the  penalty  of  genius.  Once 
when  asked  how  it  was  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
popular,  he  said,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Emerson,  "There 
are  times  when  I  want  to  soar,  but  the  higher  I  soar 
the  more  lonesome  I  am."  *  Could  he  have  looked  into 
Concord  town  hall  the  other  night,  crowded  to  the 
doors  on  two  floors,  he  would  not  have  felt  so  lone- 
some, mayhap,  for  the  people  had  also  learned  that  if 
they  had  not  wings  they  could  at  least  look  up  and 
admire  one  who  could  rise  to  the  loftier  heights  of 
vision  and  experience.  N.  S.  Hoagland. 

Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


The  Growth  of  Militarism  in  Canada 


In  the  few  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
United  States  was  drawn  into  the  European  struggle 
thoughtful  Americans  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
see  something  of  the  fruits  which  war  inevitably 
brings  forth.  Whether  the  war  be  justified  or  not, 
and  whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  belligerents  as  em- 
bodied in  their  blue  books  and  red  books,  green  books 
and  yellow  books,  it  is  well  to  observe,  as  closely  as 
may  be,  the  various  changes  now  taking  place  amongst 
us. 

The  contention  for  which  I  shall  seek  to  offer  some 
evidence  is  that  in  the  process  of  "making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  democracy  itself  is  receiving 
staggering  blows.    To  save  democracy,  as  far  as  this 


is  possible,  from  the  rising  flood  of  militarism,  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  present  paramount  duty  of  every 
lover  of  this  commonwealth.  Transcending  far,  in 
my  opinion,  any  ending  of  the  war  which  is  at  all 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  is  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  spirituality  of  this  nation,  and  to  hold  the 
ground  gained  by  past  generations  of  democrats. 

Having  lived  in  Canada  for  many  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  down  to  a  few  months  ago,  and 
haying  occupied  during  the  whole  of  that  time  an 
editorial  position  on  one  of  the  chief  Canadian  dailies, 
I  feel  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  something  as  to  the 
effects,  the  spiritual  effects,  on  a  normally  generous- 
hearted  and  democratic  people,  of  being  plunged  into 
the  bloody  carnival  of  Europe. 

In  a  word  there  has  been  in  Canada,  in  my  opinion, 
a  progressive  deadening  of  spiritual  perceptions,  a 
progressive  paralysis  of  spiritual  processes  and  a  pro- 
gressive jettisoning  of  democratic  ideals. 

There  is  audible  in  all  lands  today  a  sort  of  friends' 
chorus  gleefully  chanting  the  death  of  democracy. 
Now  and  then  a  chorister  breaks  out  into  open  mock- 
ing laughter.  And  when  one  reflects  upon  what  has 
taken  place  in  Canada  since  August,  1914,  one  has 
some  understanding  why  the  enemies  of  popular 
government  are  unable  to  conceal  their  joy.  While 
nothing  can  shake  my  faith  in  democratic  principles 
or  make  me  believe  that  democracy  will  perish  from 
the  earth,  my  Canadian  experience  convinces  me  pro- 
foundly that  this  war  is  spelling  an  absolute  set-back 
to  human  progress. 

Democratic  movements  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  in 
Canada  or  elsewhere,  start  afresh  after  the  war  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  pre-war  period.  There  is 
overwhelming  evidence,  I  believe,  that  the  spiritual 
change  wrought  in  the  Canadian  people'^  by  the  war 
will  have  rendered  them  less  susceptible  than  before 
to  liberal  ideas.  The  mental  consent  they  have  given 
to  the  waging  of  war,  and  the  spiritual  state  they 
have  been  forced  into  to  support  and  prosecute  the 
carnage,  will  find  them  at  the  peace  confused  and 
distraught  before  emboldened  privilege  and  reaction. 

Of  this  condition,  indeed,  special  interests  have  al- 
ready been  taking  immense  advantage.  The  process, 
I  admit,  may  not  be  altogether  a  conscious  one,  but 
it  is  a  sure  and  certain  one.  In  Canada,  as  in  the 
other  belligerent  countries,  reaction  and  privilege  will 
do  their  level  best  to  turn  every  drop  of  bitterness 
and  hate  sown  in  the  war  among  the  common  people 
and  suffused  through  popular  institutions,  into  coin 
of  the  realm. 

Discussing  this  latter  point,  one  has  only  to  con- 
sider, for  example,  the  changed  prospects  before  the 
free  trade  movement  in  Canada  to  recognize  that  I 
am  not  exaggerating.  In  the  very  first  months  of 
the  war  the  Canadian  protected  manufacturers  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  raise  the  general  tariff 
TYz  per  cent  and  the  British  preferential  tariff  5  per 
cent.  Since  then  the  Tory  press  of  Canada  has  been 
maintaining  an  abusive  and  even  vituperative  cam- 
paign against  Canadian  free-traders.  The  following, 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Toronto  News,  whose  ed- 
itor, knighted  under  the  present  regime,  is  the  Cana- 
dian correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  is  a  char- 
acteristic outburst : 

"They  [free-traders]  are  political  ghosts  from 
whom  a  multitude  of  their  own  followers  turn  in  dis- 
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tress.  The  whole  economic  fabric  which  they  builded 
has  fallen  into  ruin.  Even  British  radicals  from  whom 
they  received  their  gospel  have  rejected  the  ancient 
teaching." 

To  these  hot  aspirations  of  special  privilege  the 
Liberal  press  of  the  Dominion  ofifers  but  a  feeble  pro- 
test. Indeed,  their  defence  suggests  a  battle  already 
lost.  For  example,  the  Toronto  Globe,  often  regarded 
as  Canada's  leading  newspaper,  replying  to  the  To- 
ronto News,  says : 

"The  burdens  of  this  war  and  the  military  necessi- 
ties of  the  future  may  lead  to  a  modification  of  her 
[Britain's]  fiscal  policy,  but  this  will  not  be  done  to 
the  breakdown  of  Liberal  doctrines,  but  to  the  rise 
of  anomalous  conditions  that  in  their  turn  may  lead 
to  suspension  of  fundamental  laws." 

Was  ever  surrender  hidden  beneath  such  well- 
sounding  but  empty  verbiage?  Military  necessities! 
As  though  tariifs  were  ever  adopted  save  for  "patri- 
otic" reasons ! 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  Christian  churches 
of  Canada  have  from  the  beginning  been  active  cen- 
ters of  war  organization,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
courageous  spirits,  numerically  negligible,  Canada's 
Christian  ministers  have  been  prominent  in  urging  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  have  themselves 
acted  everywhere  as  recruiting  agents. 

This  condition,  of  course,  is  being  paralleled  in  this 
country,  but  it  may  at  least  be  hoped  that  America's 
Christian  ministers  will  struggle  more  successfully 
against  the  leaven  of  hatred  than  have  their  Canadian 
brethren.  Some  months  ago,  in  a  Winnipeg  public 
school,  the  English-speaking  children  hissed  at  the 
two  or  three  German-speaking  children  in  the  class 
when  the  course  of  a  geography  lesson  turned  to  Ger- 
many. The  incident  was  related  to  me  by  the  teacher 
herself.  When  I  told  it,  in  turn,  to  a  Canadian  doctor 
of  divinity,  who  has  gained,  and  deservedly  gained,  a 
national  reputation  for  advanced  and  fearless  think- 
ing, he  replied  :  "Oh,  there's  no  harm  in  that.  A  little 
hatred  isn't  a  bad  thing.  There's  lot  of  hatred  in  the 
Psalms." 

Another  Winnipeg  clergyman,  who  has  always 
ranked  as  an  excellent  and  decent  fellow,  said  in  a 
recruiting  speech  delivered  between  two  acts  in  a 
theater :  "I  think  of  a  German  with  the  same  loathing 
that  I  think  of  a  snake." 

The  House  of  Bishops  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  voted  in  the  fall  of 
1915  for  the  restoration  in  the  Anglican  hymn-book 
of  the  verses  of  the  British  national  anthem  containing 
the  lines :  "Scatter  our  enemies  and  make  them  fall. 
Confound  their  politics,  frustrate  their  knavish  tricks," 
etc.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Synod  voted  against  restoration  by  89  to  72.  The 
Upper  House,  however,  as  stated,  reversed  their  de- 
cision. 

Commenting  upon  the  non-appearance  of  the  verse 
in  the  Anglican  hymn-book,  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire  said :  "Its  omission  was  a  concession  to  the 
mealy-mouthed  and  weak-kneed  among  Canadian 
Christians." 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  some 
two  million  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  Canada?  Day  in  and  day  out  for  three  years  they 
have  been  taught  that  one  hundred  millions  of  their 


fellow  creatures  are  monstrous  beings  beyond  the  pale 
of  civilization.  Where  in  the  past  one  war  picture 
hung  upon  the  school  wall  in  Canada,  two  war  pictures 
will  hang  in  future.  There  will  be  fresh  glorifica- 
tions of  war  in  text-books  and  school  songs.  Is  it 
not.  significant  that  a  Manitoba  school  superintendent 
writes  the  following  in  his  latest  report?  "During  the 
the  year  we  were  able  to  add  a  number  of  war  slides 
to  our  stock.  These,  added  to  those  we  already  pos- 
sessed, have  proved  of  great  value  in  our  work." 

In  a  Saskatchewan  village  the  school  children  were 
taught  a  patriotic  song,  each  verse  of  which  finished 
up  with  the  line :  "We'll  show  the  German  bully  that 
we've  got  a  mailed  fist,  too."  The  English-speaking 
children  formed  the  habit,  whenever  this  line  was 
reached,  of  shaking  their  fists  at  the  German  children 
of  the  class,  of  whom  there  were  several.  After  some 
crying  scenes  the  German  children  were  withdrawn 
by  their  parents  and  local  protests  against,  the  song 
reached  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education. 
The  song  was  suppressed,  but  not  before  the  teacher, 
a  graduate, of  an  English  university,  had  fought  the 
department  and  had  insisted  that  the  song  was  unob- 
jectionable. To  be  quite  fair  again  I  must  add  that 
an  English-speaking  Methodist  minister  vigorously 
condemned  the  song  and  helped  in  its  suppression. 

_At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  press  of  the  Do- 
minion showed  restraint  and  indeed  generosity  toward 
the  German  and  other  enemy  populations.  It  appealed 
for  a  recognition  of  their  painful  position  and  asked 
for  consideration  and  tolerance.  It  recalled  what 
services  Germany  had  rendered  to  the  world  and  how 
often  her  achievements  had  been  cited  as  an  example 
and  inspiration. 

Today  there  is  little  of  this  liberal  spirit  left.  Ger- 
many is  visualized  as  a  single  wild  beast  to  be  hunted 
do\yn,  caged  and  even  slain.  "Blood-crazed  Huns," 
shrieks  the  London  Advertiser,  while  a  Winnipeg 
daily  berates  the  pacifists  for  expecting  peace  when 
"human  wolves  are  out  to  devour  mankind." 

In  politics  Canada  will  have  to  reckon  for  many 
years  io  come  with  a  military  class.  An  earnest  of 
what  is  likely  to  come  showed  itself  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  a  body  of  returned  soldiers  entered  a  farmers' 
convention  in  the  city  of  Brandon  and  objected  to  a 
pacifist  member  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature  address- 
ing the  gathering.  When  the  same  speaker  a  few 
days  later  delivered  a  pacifist  address  in  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Winnipeg  the  returned  soldiers'  organization 
petitioned  the  Canadian  Government  to  expel  him 
from  the  House. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  a  writer 
describing  the  efforts  at  organization  of  Canada's  re- 
turned soldiers,  makes  the  following  significant  re- 
mark: "An  interesting  feature  in  the  movement  is 
the  frequent  allusion  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. The  constitution  of  the  G.  A.  R.  is  being 
studied  in  view  of  the  future  merging  of  all  the  local 
returned  soldiers'  leagues  into  a  national  organiza- 
tion." 

Since  this  article  was  begun  the  returned  soldiers 
in  Winnipeg,  Toronto  and  elsewhere  have  prevented 
by  violence  the  holding  of  any  rneetings  to  protest 
against  the  Conscription  Bill,  which,  at  this  writing, 
is  still  before  Parliament  and  has  not  been  enacted 
into  law.  A.  Vernon  Thomas. 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  mv  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


EDWIN  MARKHAM  AT  LINCOLN 
CENTRE. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  and  the 
Lincoln  Centre  Fellowship  were  hon- 
ored Monday  night  by  the  presence  of 
Edwin  Markham  of  New  York  City, 
"poet,  seer,  and  friend  of  everybody,"  to 
(juote  the  apt  phrase  of  Mr.  Jones,  who 
presented  him,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Mark- 
lam  responded  with  equal  accuracy  in 
:he  term  "friend  of  the  world."  Mr. 
Markham  is  no  stranger  to  Lincoln  Cen- 
tre, where  he  has  made  frequent  visits 
in  the  past  and  where  he  is  ever  a  most 
welcome  guest. 

The  tables  were  crowded  to  their  ut- 
most, one  hundred  guests  being  seated 
it  the  dinner  and  some  fifty  others  com- 
ng  in  later  to  hear  the  reading.  Mr. 
Markham,  happy  in  the  deeply  attentive, 
ippreciative  and  insatiable  audience, 
jave  freely  of  his  best,  and  responded 
igain  and  again  to  insistent  demands 
for  "just  one  more  poem,"  for  this  or 
:hat  favorite.  He  prefaced  and  accom- 
panied his  reading  from  his  three  books 
3f  poems,  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe," 
'Lincoln"  and  "The  Shoes  of  Happi- 
less,"  with  inspiring  comment  on  the 
mature  and  value  of  poetry,  the  mission 
)f  the  poet,  and  the  contribution  both 
ire  constantly  making  toward  enabling 
he  individual  to  perform  life's  supreme 
iuty,  which  Mr.  Markham  interprets  in 
he  Swedenboreian  phrase,  "the  serv- 
ce  of  the  good." 

Among  the  poems  read  were  one  to 
lis  son  Virgil  and  one  to  the  birdsnest 
/irgil  brought  him ;  his  magnificent  ode 
0  Lincoln,  and  several  of  the  Quatrains, 
)f  which  verse  form  Mr.  Markham  is 
urely  master ;  and  "Semiramis,"  which 
he  poet  "dislikes  least  of  all  his  writ- 
ngs,"  and  finally,  after  repeated  de- 
nands  from  his  audience,  "The  Man 
A^ith  the  Hoe,"  which  after  all  the  years 
emains  the  finest  plea  in  literature '  for 
ustice  to  the  toiler. 

Mr.  Markham  closed  the  evening  with 
lis  great  Quatrain,  which  has  often  been 
luoted  in  Unity,  but  which  can  never 
lave  too  many  repetitions : 
'He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 
ieretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout, 
^ut  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win  : 
Nt  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in!" 

-^t  the  next  meeting  of  the  Fellow- 


ship, Dec.  12,  1917,  those  present  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Seumas 
AIcManus,  who  will  talk  upon  Irish  lore 
and  give  readings  from  his  own  verse. 
Reservations  for  the  dinner  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  cents  per  plate  should  reach  the 
Lincoln  Centre  office,  700  Oakwood 
Boulevard,  not  later  than  December  10. 
These  dinner-readings  are  among  the 
most  delightful  events  held  at  the  Centre 
and  should  attract  many  people.  .A.11  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  them  and  to 
join  the  Fellowship,  the  annual  dues  of 
which  are  one  dollar  with  initiation  fee 
of  one  dollar.  s.  m.  q. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  NEGRO 
PLAYS. 

Who  is  Ridgely  Torrence?  To  what 
is  his  interest  in  the  negro  due?  How 
did  he  come  to  write  his  plays  for  a 
negro  theatre?  Tell  us  something  of 
the  man. 

The  recent  publication  in  one  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Torrence's  three  negro 
plays :  Granny  Maumee,  The  Rider  of 
Dreams  and  Simon  the  Cyrenean,  has 
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brought  an  influ.\  of  such  questions  as 
these.    Here  is  the  answer : — 

Mr.  Torrence  now  lives  in  New  York 
in  an  old  dwelling  house  in  Waverly 
Place,  which  has  been  made  over  into 
apartments.  On  the  top  story  of  this 
.building  there  is  an  apartment  rich  in 
literary  associations.  Here  the  late  Will- 
iam Vaughn  Moody  lived  from  1906  to 
1909,  and  here  at  dif¥erent  times  Percy 
MacKaye,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Edwin  Arl- 
ington Robinson,  Padraic  Colum  and 
Rabindranath  Tagore  have  lived,  and 
here  now  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Torrence 
and  his  wife. 

Mr.  Torrence  was  born  in  Xenia, 
Ohio,  in  1875.  Xenia  was,  before  the 
Civil  War,  one  of  the  stations  in  the 
underground  railroad  along  which  fugi- 
tive slaves  fled  to  safety  in  Canada.  The 
town  became  a  sort  of  myth  among  the 
negroes  of  the  south,  a  half-way  house 
to  safety,  and  after  the  war  its  reputa- 
tion persisted.  Xenia  remained  one  of 
the  towns  toward  which  the  southern 
negro  instinctively  made  his  way  when 
he  crossed  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
And  in  the  colored  section  Mr.  Torrence 
found  many  charming  playmates  among 
the  little  darkies.  It  was  here  that  he 
first  came  to  know  the  soul  of  the  negro. 

Mr.  Torrence  left  Xenia  for  Miami 
College  and  later  went  to  Princeton, 
.^fter  leaving  college  he  became  librarian 
first  in  the  Lenox  and  then  in  the  Astor 
Library  in  New  York.  In  1905  he  served 
as  secretary  to  Baron  Kaneko,  then  on 
a  special  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
United  States.  Later  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 

It  was  the  example  of  the  Irish  play- 
ers which  suggested  to  Mr.  Torrence  the 
possibility  of  American  negro  plays.  In 
the  Irish  theatre  he  saw  the  qualities  of 
a  race  used  as  dramatic  material  and  the 
dialect  of  that  race  utilized  to  give  the 
productions  a  flavor  of  their  own.  Know- 
ing from  experience  that  the  negro  race 
had  quite  as  distinctive  qualities  he 
longed  to  make  the  first  experiment  in 
the  new  field.  The  results  of  his  study 
on  this  subject  are  embodied  in  these 
plays  produced  in  New  York  last  spring 
and  promised  for  Chicago  this  fall. 
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HATE. 
My  enemy  came  nigh, 
And  I 

Stared  fiercely  in  his  face. 

My  lips  went  writhing  back  in  a  grimace, 

And  stern  I  watched  him  with  a  narrow  eye. 

Then,  as  I  turned  away,  my  enemy, 

That  bitter  heart  and  savage,  said  to  me: 

"Some  day,  when  this  is  past. 

When  all  the  arrows  that  we  have  are  cast, 

We  may  ask  one  another  why  we  hate. 

And  fail  to  find  a  story  to  relate. 

It  may  seem  to  us  then  a  mystery 

That  we  could  hate  each  other." 

Thus  said  he. 

And  did  not  turn  away, 
y       Waiting  to  hear  what  I  might  have  to  say. 
But  I  fled  quickly,  fearing  if  I  stayed 
I  might  have  kissed  him  as  I  would  a  maid. 

From  "Insurrections."  — James  Stephens. 


The  Poetry  Society  of  America,  of  which  Jessie 
B.  Rittenhouse  is  secretary,  in  its  November  Bulletin 
announces  that  Cale  Young  Rice's  poem,  entitled  "Pro- 
cessional," has  been  sold  as  an  attractive  little  folder 
and  has  netted  several  hundred  dollars  towards  the 
Ambulance  Fund  which  the  society  proposes  to  raise 
and  to  name  after  "its  revered  senior  member,"  Edwin 
Markham. 


At  last  one  of  the  reproaches  of  (the  State  of  New 
York  is  to  be  wiped  away.  The  old  Sing  Sing  prison 
with  its  3x6x7  dark  cells,  is  to  be  done  away  with. 
The  new  prison  is  to  be  a  farm  industrial  prison. 
The  prisoners  are  to  be  grouped  in  small  buildings. 
For  further  news  of  this  heavenly  kind,  see  Winthrop 
D  Lane's  article  in  the  Survey  for  November  24th. 


Anna  Garlin  Spencer  in  the  Survey  for  November 
24th  has  an  appreciative  notice  of  Malcolm  Quinn's 
book  on  the  "Problem  of  Human  Peace"  (E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Company,  Publishers),  a  book  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  Roman  Catholicism.  He  argues  that 
war  has  become  unnecessary  because  the  evils  which 
war  attempts  to  correct  are  only  increased  by  the 
methods  of  violence,  while  health,  beauty,  knowledge, 
and  material  efificiency  are  never  increased  by  war.  In 
the  same  paper,  Stanton  Coit's  book,  "Is  Civilization 
a  Disease?"  is  noticed.  The  world  war.  Dr.  Coit  says, 
"is  best  understood  ,when  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  strug- 
gle of  civilization  against  its  successor."  (The  book 
is  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin.) 


mands,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  ordinary  demands 
of  life  and  health,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  the 
divine  demands,  for  they  are  persistent,  are  in  danger 
of  being  neglected.  Noble  institutions  are  left  to 
languish ;  high  purposes  are  defeated  and  fine  impulses 
are  strangled  at  birth.  Such  an  institution  is  the  Prov- 
ident Hospital  in  Chicago,  one  glow-point  in  the  story 
of  the  negro's  wrongs.  This  is  an  institution  that 
knows  no  race  and  no  color,  that  has  been  doing  benig- 
nant work  for  many  years,  largely  directed  by  the  col- 
ored people,  but  generously  supported  by  the  more 
prosperous  white  neighbors.  The  hospital  has  fallen 
into  desperate  lines.  A  recent  eflfort  to  lift  it  out  of 
immediate  danger  by  raising  an  emergency  fund  of 
$15,000  is  near  completion.  Help  has  come  in  many 
ways.  One  way  has  been  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  Choral  Study  Club  of  Chicago,  an  incorporated 
body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  voices  of  colored  people 
which  commands  high  respect  among  musical  cir- 
cles. Plans  have  been  made  for  a  big  benefit  concert  to 
be  given  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  December  5th.  If  ever  a  good  cause 
ran  parallel  with  enjoyment,  it  is  in  this  case.  Both 
the  cause  and  the  artists  deserve  a  big  house.  Go  early 
and  get  a  good  seat. 


All  realize  that  in  the  strain  of  the  war,  when  every- 
body is  absorbed  in  meeting  the  extraordinary  de- 


When  last  the  Editor  of  Unity  visited  Leland  Stan- 
ford, he  found  his  friend,  William  Herbert  Carruth, 
in  the  center  of  a  bright  circle  of  young  men  and 
women  sitting  in  the  sun.  He  was  conducting  his 
"class  in  poetry."  But  he  told  the  Editor  that  they 
were  not  "studying  poetry"  but  "making  poetry." 
They  were  busily  engaged  in  the  industry  of  manu- 
facturing verse  which  the  genial  professor  of  poetry 
insists  is,  to  a  degree,  an  acquired  art.  Poets  may 
be  born,  but  verse-making  can  be  taught.  The  Strat- 
ford Publishing  Company  announces  a  new  book  by 
Professor  Carruth,  entitled  "Verse  Writing — A  Man- 
ual of  the  Technique  of  Poetry."  If  the  Professor 
can  reveal  the  process  by  which  he  wrote  his  "Each 
in  His  Own  Tongue,"  the  work  ought  to  meet  with  a 
large  sale : 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crystal  and  a  cell, — 

A  jelly-fish  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cave-men  dwell ; 

Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty 

A  face  turned  from  the  clod, — 

Some  call  it  evolution, 

And  others  call  it  God. 
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It  is  a  sign  of  the  sanity  still  at  the  heart  of  things, 
to  know  that  the  New  York  Browning  Society, 
founded  by  Julia  Pauline  Leavens,  who  was  trained 
to  her  Browning  work  in  Chicago,  is  going  right, on 
with  its  studies  and  has  formulated  an  interesting- 
program  for  the  year.  It  meets  monthly  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  The  general  subject 
for  the  year  will  be  "Browning,  the  Poet  of  Life."  At 
the  October  meeting,  "Faith  and  Hope"  are  exempli- 
fied by  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  The  Death  in  the  Desert, 
La  Saisiaz,  and  Prospice,  with  Mrs.  Edwin  Markham 
as  chai  rman  of  the  day.  Two  studv  classes  have  been  or- 
ganized :  An  afternoon  class  led  by  Martha  Foote  Crow, 
to  meet  on  Wednesdays  at  2:30  at  the  homes  of  the 
members,  and  an  evening  class  on  the  fourth  Tuesda}- 
of  each  month  led  by  Mrs.  William  L.  Voigt.  The  six- 
page  leaflet  contains  much  interesting  Browning  news. 
The  love  of  letters  is  perennial.  Further  information 
concerning  this  society  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Vivian, 
312  Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Supreme  Court  decision  pronouncing  negro  seg- 
regation,- as  required  by  city  ordinances  in  Louisville, 
Richmond,  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis,  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional is  reassuring.  The  dying  word  of  Charles 
Sumner  to  his  friend  Senator  Hoar,  "Take  care  of 
the  Bill,"  referred  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  Gener- 
ations pass ;  race  prejudice,  real  estate  interests,  the 
pride  of  caste,  creed  and  class  do  their  work,  but  the 
bill  remains.  After  a  while,  a  long  while,  the  ability 
to  enforce  catches  up  with  a  prophetic  law.  It  is  an 
easy  but  deceptive  epigram  that  savs  a  "law  is  worth- 
less when  there  is  not  public  sentiment  to  enforce  it." 
Those  who  trust  in  this  epigram  reckon  not  with  the 
unwearying  urge  that  pushes  the  reluctant  generations 
forward.  There  is  a  mighty  educational  power  in  a 
great  law.  Let  legislators  look  to  it.  The  struggle 
to  win  justice  for  the  negro,  which  raged  fifty  years 
ago  and  which  won  out  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  is 
now  being  fought  for  justice  to  women,  for  the  rights 
of  the  home,  the  demands  of  peace  and  temperance. 
True  statesmanship  is  forward  looking.  Let  us  hope 
that  there  will  be  prophets  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
about  to  reassemble. 


Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  suppression 
of  peace  news  in  all  the  would-be  great  "news  dis- 
pensers," there  is  peace  news  as  well  as.  war  news 
that  would  interest  even  the  readers  of  the  "Greatest 
Newspapers  in  the  World"  (!)  of  which  there  is  a  long 
list.  Unity  is  glad  to  help  along  the  suppressed  news. 
The  American  Union  Against  Militarism,  with  head- 
quarters at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  profiting 


by  its  intensive  experience,  has  reorganized  on  more 
constructive  lines.  Henceforth  it  is  to  be  known  as  "The 
American  Union  for  a  Democratic  Peace,"  and  states 
its  specific  program  in  the  sub-title,  "Free  Peoples, 
iM-ee  Markets,  Free  Seas,  and  a  World  Union  for 
Disarmament."  Amos  Pinchot  is  chairman  of  the  new 
organization.  Crystal  Eastman,  Secretary,  and  the 
names  of  Emily  Green  Balch,  Herbert  Bigelow,  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Frederick  Lynch 
and  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  appear  with  others  on 
the  Executive  Committee.  A  representative  advisory 
committee  of  one  hundred  is  now  being  formed.  The 
first  bulletin  issued  by  the  new  organization  says: 

The  new  name  means  no  change  in  the  fundamental  poli- 
cies or  in  the  object.  It  does  mean  a  change  in  emphasis. 
Wlien  we  first  organized,  universal  disarmament  was  a  dis- 
tant goal.  Today  the  world  war  has  brought  it  suddenly 
near.  .  .  .  Notable  among  its  advocates  are  the  Pope,  Mr 
Asquith,  Count  Czernin,  and  President  Wilson. 

Among  the  planks  in  its  platform  is  one  that  says: 
The  public  discussion  of  war  aims  and  peace  terms,  far 
from  being  suppressed,  should  be  actively  promoted  by  the 
.government. 


Two  new  books  fresh  from  the  press  have  greatl\ 
interested  the  writer.  The  two  volumes,  "Life  and 
Letters  of  Robert  Collyer,"  by  John  Haynes  Holmes 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  and  "The  Son  of  the  Middle 
Border,"  by  Hamlin  Garland  (Macmillan).  These 
books  widely  dififering  in  subject  and  form  are  still  two 
books  closely  related.  Both  tell  the  story  of  pioneers, 
describe  the  vicissitudes  of  life  on  the  border;  one 
who  had  fared  forth  on  to  the  frontier  of  religious 
thought,  a  pioneer  in  ideas,  a  seed  sower  and  culti- 
vator in  the  fields  of  the  spirit;  the  other,  a  pioneer 
who  grappled  with  unfenced  prairies,  faced  the 
droughts  and  storms  of  Iowa  and  Dakota.  One  opera- 
ted in  the  pulpit,  the  other  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Holmes 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  his  work.  Ham- 
lin Garland  with  a  frankness  and  directness  amount- 
ing almost  to  genius  has  woven  .out  of  the  prosaic 
facts  a  story  of  the  human  heart,  a  drama  of  the 
fireside,  redolent  with  fireside  devotions,  mother  love 
and  father  care.  The  stories  of  these  two  pioneers, 
so  dififerent  and  yet  not  unlike,  will  be  the  preaching 
themes  at  All  Souls  Church  on  December  2  and  16 
respectively  and  if  the  sermons  go  reasonably  well 
they  may  be  published  in  early  issues  of  Unity,  hence 
we  forego  further  comment  on  these  interesting  books. 
We  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  stimulate  many  of 
our  readers  with  the  determination  to  make  firsthand 
acquaintance  with  these  fresh  contributions  to  current 
literature. 


No  sadder  comment  upon  the  unwise  and  shallow 
censorship  of  the  leading  newspapers  could  be  ofTered 
than  in  the  practical  suppression  of  two  notable  con- 
tributions bv  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  to  the  discussion 
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of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  war.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  this  grand  old  man  of  the  United 
States,  clearly  the  most  venerated  educator  in  the 
land,  made  one  more  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  peace  problem  in  a  carefully  written  article 
published  in  full  in  the  Neiv  York  Times.  In  the  Oc- 
tober 7th  issue  of  the  same  paper  he  elaborated  still 
more  his  plan,  and  met  his  critics  with  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  and  a  restatement  of  his  position, 
and  these  articles  didjiot  fall  dead  because  they  failed 
to  provoke  thought,  but  because  the  thought  they  pro- 
voked was  simply  censored  out  of  the  current  press. 
Even  leading  religious  papers,  as  Unity  has  reason 
to  know%  refused  to  print  discussions  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  "Sage  of  Cambridge."  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  Dr.  Eliot's  words  have  not  yet  been  made 
available  in  pamphlet  form,  that  his  reasoning  might 
have  been  met,  or  at  least  his  word  heard.  Eventu- 
ally, in  spite  of,  if  not  on  account  of,  the  "patriotic 
press"  of  America  and  the  war  fidelities  of  "religious 
organs,"  Dr.  Eliot's  position  will  be  considered  he- 
cause,  to  quote  his  own  words : 

"The  people  propose  to  obtain  this  peace  bv  more 
intelligent  methods  than  by  fighting  and  destruction, 
if  the  way  opens  thereto.  The  Americans  are  cer- 
tainly humane  enough  to  prefer  to  spend  twenty  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  stopping  the  war  and  in  repairing 
its  damages  as  far  as  possible,  provided  that  the  war 
be  settled  justly,  than  to  spend  the  same  sum  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  to  say  nothing  of  saving  the 
lives  of  their  sons.  The  proposed  conference  [which 
he  suggested]  might  not  improbably  show  the  way  to 
exercise  that  preference." 


The  Hindu  Problem 

We  take  pleasure  in  printing  this  week  a  very  sig- 
nificant article  on  "Education  in  India"  from  the  pen 
of  W.  W.  Pearson,  an  educated  Englishman,  who  was 
the  secretary  of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.  He  trav- 
eled with  this  poet  laureate  of  the  East  during  his  last 
tour  in  America.  The  Reverend  J.  T.  Sunderland, 
whose  travels  in  the  East  have  enabled  him  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  religious  forces  that  impinged  so 
forcefully  upon  our  American  life  in  the  great  Par- 
liament of  Religions,  furnishes  us  with  further  infor- 
mation concerning  this  young  Englishman  who  Jias 
resided  in  India  long  enough  to  understand  the  situ- 
ation and  who  is  big  enough  to  estimate  the  Indian 
people,  to  feel  the  terrible  wrong  England  is  doing 
in  holding  them  in  subjection  by  the  sword  and  ex- 
ploiting them  for  England's  benefit.  For  a  time  Mr. 
Pearson  was  a  teacher  in  the  Tagore  Boys'  School 
in  Bolpur  and  he  has  published  a  book  giving  account 
of  this  very  interesting  and  remarkable  school.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Pearson  in  connection  with 


the  Rev.  C.  F.  yVndrews,  another  Englishman  who  is 
doing  noble  service  for  the  Indian  people,  spent  some 
months  in  South  Africa  investigating  the  conditions 
of  a  large  number  of  Indians  there  who  were  being 
shamefully  treated  by  the  whites.  The  result  of  this 
investigation  was  printed  on  their  return.  Mr.  Pear- 
son is  now  in  Japan  trying  to  help  the  Japanese  people 
to  understand  India,  writing  and  printing  much  on 
Indian  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  one  shaft  of  light  that 
England  ever  shot  beyond  its  borders  into  darkened 
territory  was  that  which  carried  Sir  William  Jones 
to  India.  William  Jones  went  to  administer  justic 
and  to  settle  disputes  between  the  greedy  commercial 
forces  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  unsophis- 
ticated, consequently  gullible  natives.  He  had  insight 
to  see  that  problems  which  necessarily  had  at  least 
two  sides  could  not  be  settled  according  to  one-sided 
knowledge  and  so  he  proceeded  to  study  the  lore  and 
the  laws  of  the  natives.  He  organized  the  Asiatic 
Society  and  startled  the  European  world  by  the  news 
of  a  great  literature,  ancient  laws,  with  spiritual  insight 
and  ethical  reaches  as  surprising  and  as  significant  as 
was  Columbus's  discovery  of  a  western  hemisphere. 

On  the  other  hand  perhaps  England  never  shot  a 
more  malign  bolt,  charged  with  more  cruelty  and 
wrong,  than  the  one  that  carried  to  India  Warren 
Hastings  and  Lord  Clive  with  their  cold  steel  and 
relentless  cannon. 

Sir  William  Jones  carried  with  him  schools,  col- 
leges, missionaries,  and  sent  back  in  turn  not  only 
ancient  lore  of  priceless  worth,  but  enkindling  messen- 
gers of  universal  brotherhood,  as  is  seen  in  the  story 
of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  Ramah  Hun  Roy,  Mazoom- 
dar  and  their  fellows,  while  the  military  pioneers  left 
behind  them  a  trail  of  blood,  oppression  and  pro- 
longed tyranny  some  of  the  results  of  which  are  indi- 
cated in  this  article  by  Mr.  Pearson.  This  article 
is  of  a  kind  that  has  been  "rejected"  by  more  eminent 
and  "respectable"  magazines.  Unity  may  have  fur- 
ther tidings  of  the  present  struggle  in  India  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Pearson  and  his  associates. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Pearson  wTites  from  one 
angle  only.  There  is  "another  side."  Doubtless  Eng- 
lish pedagogy  is  of  a  more  modern  type  than  Indian 
methods  can  utilize,  doubtless  English  jurisprudence 
and  state  organization  is  in  many  ways  in  advance 
of  anything  at  the  present  time  within  reach  of  the 
vast  illiterate  multitudes  of  India  but  with  all  its  excel- 
lence it  is  foreign  control,  government  from  the  with- 
out. Here  is  one  more  illustration  of  the  futlity  of 
trying  to  lift  a  people  by  outside  forces.  In  the  light 
of  history-  and  the  statesmanship  based  on  the  thought 
of  brotherhood  and  not  of  rival  interests,  it  is  clear 
that  the  poorest  home  government  in  the  long  run  is 
worth  more  than  the  best  foreign  government.  Self 
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government,  however  inadequate,  is  the  only  true  gov- 
ernment, all  other  attempts  are  tyranny,  however  be- 
nignant. 

India  is  never  to  be  conquered  into  modern  civiliza- 
tion. India's  need  is  the  need  of  the  world ;  federa- 
tion and  home  government,  representative  government, 
a  union  of  the  various  states  and  interests  in  that 
vast  continent  of  unmeasured  resources.  In  such  a 
federation  the  more  of  English  law  and  culture  the 
better  because  it  will  also  secure  better  opportunities 
for  local  home  independency  and  the  higher  and  re- 
newed appreciation  of  the  priceless  spiritual  wealth 
of  that  Asia  that  is  the  IVIother  of  Religions,  the  home 
of  six  of  the  seven  great  world  teachers  of  religion. 


Suspended  Pacifists 

Rabbi  .Stephen  S.  Wise,  in  the  Public  of  November 
23rd,  speaks  a  word  of  justification  for  the  surpris- 
ing change  that  has  taken  place  in  so  many  "peace 
men,  opponents  of  militarism,  who  seem  now  to  belie 
the  professions  of  a  lifetime."  One  thing  is  certain. 
Dr.  Wise  speaks  for  a  long  list  of  men  who  have  suf- 
prised  both  their  friends  and  their  foes.  They  must 
be  given  the  credit  of  sincerity,  just  as  the  pacifists 
who  still  remain  true  to  the  fundamental  assertions 
of  the  great  peace  advocates  of  history  claim  the  right 
to  be  considered  as  still  honest. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  Rabbi  Wise  has  no  new 
plea  to  make.  It  is  the  exceeding  badness  of  Prussia 
and  the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  any  other  treatment. 
He,  like  the  others,  makes  short  work  of  a  long  prob- 
lem, aims  at  simple  conclusions  to  very  complex  situ- 
ations. These  suspended  pacifists,  among  whom  are 
such  valiant  leaders  as  Dr.  Wise,  Charles  Zueblin, 
Clarence  Darrow  and  others,  used  to  argue  from 
fimdamental  propositions.  Violence  was  not  the  road 
to  progress.  War  is  essentially  a  survival  of  the 
brute  in  man.  This  assertion  they  sought  to  prove 
biologically,  according  to  the  well  established  method 
of  evolution.  They  asserted  in  common  with  Grotius. 
Kant.  Victor  Hugo,  Elihu  Burritt,  Charles  Sumner 
and  other  fathers  of  the  great  peace  movement, "that 
war  does  not  solve  international  problems  along  lines 
of  equity,  even  though  the  right  has  sometimes  tri- 
umphed on  battle-fields,  no  more  than  did  the  fisticuff 
contest  between  individuals  when  protected  by  the 
old-time  ring  of  citizens  who  insisted  on  "fair  play 
while  they  fought  it  out,"  settle  the  right  of  the  mat- 
ter.   Generally  it  has  been — 

Truth  for  ever  on  the  scaffold, 

Error  ever  on  the  throne.  ^ 

These  converted  pacifists  used  to  insist  that  all  wars 
were  a  menace  to  civilization  and  were  to  be  out- 
grown.   Their  conversion,  then,  implies  an  abandon- 


ment of  these  general  principles,  just  for  this  one  more 
battle,  that  it  may  be  the  last. 

This  tremendous  change  seems  to  be  justified  on 
three  immense  assumptions  which  history  alone  can 
clear  up. 

One  is  that  the  German  government  and  its  allies 
are  so  hopelessly  and  irremediably  bad,  that  politically 
they  must  be  disposed  of  as  a  unit.  They  are  cor- 
rupted beyond  hope. 

The  second  assumption  is  tha>t  the  Allies  are  actu- 
ated by  a  single  motive,  high  and  noble,  their  motives 
being  adequately  stated  in  the  epigram  that  they  want 
only  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

The  third  assumption,  prodigious  in  its  proportions, 
is  that  the  prosecution  of  this  war  to  its  grim  con- 
clusion on  the  battle-field,  will  leave  the  earth  freed 
from  Prussianism  and  the  hated  things  connected 
with  it, — aristocracy,  autocracy,  plutocracy,  and  at- 
tendant evils.  And  that  the  powers  with  which  the 
United  States  has  aUied  itself  will  then  be  free  to 
work  out  on  the  old  lines  of  education,  civic  reform, 
and  moral  influences,  the  slow  progress  of  the  world. 

The  disappointment  in  so  many  trusted  leaders  on 
high  lines  becoines  more  acute  when  in  addition  to 
their  own  abandonment  of  the  position  based  on  fun- 
damental principles,  some  of  them  hasten  to  reproach 
their  one  time  fellows  as  slackers,  traitors,  etc.  They 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  comrades  they  have  left 
behind. 

There  are  pacifists  who  still  believe  that  there  are 
forces  in,  of  and  with  even  Germany  and  the  Germans 
that  are  amenable  to  reason,  millions  in  all  the  belliger- 
ent countries  that  are  sick  at  heart  of  the  war  and  are 
reardy  and  anxious  to  declare  for  the  brotherhood 
that  exists  "above  the  battle,"  if  only  an  opportunity 
was  given  them.  The  real  pacifists  still  hope  that 
there  is  a  fraternity  of  the  noble  cruelly  violated  by 
all  the  wicked  machinery  of  destruction,  and  that  the 
criminals  in  this  wicked  war  cannot  be  reached  or 
punished  by  slaughter  of  more  innocents. 

These  new  recruits  in  the  army  of  violence  should 
remember  their  one  time  inspirations  and  believe  that 
the  "laggards"  they  have  left  behind  are  still  trusting 
in  the  gospel  of  love,  the  potency  of  reason  and  the 
might  of  right,  which  they  deem  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  nations  as  of  individuals..  It  behooves  the  new 
war  makers  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  vast  sup- 
pressed, misrepresented  and  unrepresented  multitude 
who  have  not  suspended  their  faith  in  a  brotherhood 
that  cannot  be  served  or  advanced  by  hatred  or  by 
the  indignities  born  out  of  military  necessities,  which 
call  for  more  blood.  The  ^msuspended  pacifist  can  not 
believe  that  to  drain  the  energies  of  the  world  into 
war-like  channels,  the  manufacture  of  more  guns  and 
bombs,  a  determination  to  feed  the  men  in  the  trenches 
at  the  cost  if  need  be  of  the  starvation  of  unnumbered 
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women  and  children,  will  atone  for  precious  lives  lost. 
Neither  can  they  believe  that  to  dethrone  kaisers  will 
rid  the  world  of  war  lords. 

We  must  honor  the  sincerity  of  these  renegades 
from  the  ranks  of  the  peace  makers,  but  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  of  them  a  similar  respect  toward  those 
who  have  not  abandoned  their  faith  in  the  universal 
principles  set  forth  by  the  noble  moralists  of  the  world. 

The  pacifists  war  not  against  this  war  but  against 
all  wars.  They  dread  the  Prussianism  that  threatens 
to  direct  the  forces  of  all  the  militant  nations,  our 
own  included.  The  logic  of  the  Kaiser  is  making  war 
lords  in  the  council  chambers  of  all  the  nations  ar- 
rayed against  him.  His  logic  has  overleaped  bounda- 
ries of  cabinets  and  congresses.  It  has  permeated  the 
fraternal  orders,  desecrated  the  altars  of  religion,  em- 
bittered friends,  hardened  the  hearts  of  women  and 
children  who  are  being  persuaded  that  that  may  be 
accomplished  by  cannon  and  by  force  which  twenty 
centuries  of  Christian  nurture  and  prayer  have  failed 
to  secure,  viz.,  an  end  of  war. 

These  war  lords  would  persuade  the  multitude  that 
it  is  possible  to  shoot  the  gospel  of  love  into  the  hard- 
ened hearts  of  armed  nations.  TheSe  multitudes  are 
encouraged  in  this  hope  by  the  noble  men  who  tell 
them  that  their  old  faith  in  the  beatitudes  of  peace 
was  misplaced  and  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  colleagues 
have  broken  down  the  logic  of  the  Christian  gospel 
and  the  highest  prophecy  of  Jewry.  So  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  is  coming  to  beheve  in  the  Kaiser's 
philosophy  of  "might  makes  right"  when  it  comes  to 
the  settling  of  international  disputes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  crime  the  Kaiser  has  ever  per- 
petrated is  the  mobilization  of  the  more  pacific  ele- 
ments in  the  allied  nations  which  he  fights.  It  is  sad 
:o  number  the  militants  in  the  trenches,  much  sadder 
ind  more  ominous  to  take  note  of  the  mighty  hosts 
if  militants  in  the  homes,  women's  clubs,  in  the 
:hurches,  in  the  schools  and  among  the  little  children 
m  the  street. 


The  Right  of  Conquest 

The  assumed  "Right  of  Conquest"  is  a  dynastic  con- 
:eption  which  rational  society  must  reject.  It  rests  on 
he  precept  that  "IMight  makes  Right"  or  on  its  sophis- 
ical  equivalents,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  unperverted 
noral  sense  of  mankind.  As  war  is  murder  on  a  large 
icale,  so  forcible  annexation  is  an  expanded  form  of 
'obbery. 

The  right  of  a  people  to  disregard  the  demands  of 
'military  necessity"  and  the  outcome  of  the  fortunes 
)f  war  is  vigorously  upheld  by  the  greatest  of  German 
)hilosophers,  Immanuel  Kant. 

"A  state  is  not  a  possession  or  a  patrimony  like  the 
oil  on  which  it  has  its  seat.  It  is  a  human  societv, 


subject  to  the  authority  and  disposition  of  none  but 
itself.  Since  it  has  its  own  roots,  to  incorporate  it 
as  a  graft  into  another  state  is  to  take  away  its  ex- 
istence as  a  moral  entity  and  to  make  of  it  a  thing. 
This  contradicts  the  idea  of  the  original  compact, 
without  which  no  authority  over  a  people  can  be  con- 
ceived. Everybody  knows  into  what  danger,  even  in 
recent  times,  the  supposed  right  of  thus  acquiring 
territory  has  brought  Europe.  This  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  new  kind  of  industry." 

The  unanswerable  argument  against  this  "industry" 
lies  in  its  fundamental  injustice.  It  moreover  threat- 
ens the  very  stability  of  society.  The  conquest  and 
retention  of  any  civilized  state  involves  an  assault  on 
the  well-being  of  all.  The  conquered  people  at  once 
encounter  serious  interference  with  their  manners  and 
customs.  This  interference  they  naturally  resent  and 
this  resentment  intrudes  on  the  established  discipline 
of  the  victor. 

Both  these  conditions  resulted  from  the  seizure  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  making  the  region  on  the  one  hand 
-"the  nightmare  of  Europe"  ("le  Cauchemar  de  I'Eu- 
rope"),  and  on  the  other,  the  "wound  in  the  side" 
("la  Plaie,  dans  les  Flancs")  of  the  great  empire  to 
which  it  was  forcibly  united. 

Whatever  the  motive  of  such  annexations,  the  re- 
sults are  disastrous.  They  lead  to  dissatisfaction  in 
the  smaller  group  and  to  disunion  in  the  larger. 

The  argument  for  forcible  annexation  often  takes 
this  form.  To  guarantee  future  peace,  a  fringe  of 
alien  territory  must  be  secured  to  ward  ofif  attack. 
"The  creation  of  so-called  buffer  states,"  writes  Dr. 
John  Inez,  "may  indeed  from  a  military  and  .strategic 
standpoint  serve  the  ends  of  securing  the  national 
boundary,  but  the  experiment  of  securing  peace  by 
such  conquest  has  been  tried  several  times  in  history 
and  it  has  failed  each  time.  .  .  .  Peace  insurance  by 
conquest  is  one  of  the  greatest  fallacies  in  historv.  It 
is  distinctly  and  naturally  disadvantageous  to  both  vic- 
tor and  vanquished.  Instead  of  insuring  the  peace  it 
necessarily  defeats  that  end,  since  out  of  it  grows  the 
inevitable  desire  for  wars  of  revenge.  ...  To  make 
a  country  secure  from  attack  is  a  shallow  phrase  used 
over  and  over  again  as  an  excuse  for  the  crime  of  a 
large  scale  robbery." 

The  attempt  at  adjusting  a  "scientific  frontier"  leaves 
a  boundary  marked  by  dissatisfaction,  suspicion  and 
hate.  A  wise  Alsatian  once  said  to  me  :  "The  best 
houndarv-  fortress  is  a  contented  people."  But  no 
people  is  contented  to  remain  under  a  jurisdiction 
unduly  extended  through  "an  odious  abuse  of  force." 

The  general  law  which  should  govern  the  disposi- 
tion of  occupied  territories  I  have  elsewhere*  formu- 
lated as  follows : 

*  Annexation  and  Conquest :  Recueil  des  Rapports.  Organ- 
ization Centrale  pour  une  Paix  Durable.  I,  p.  28.  The  Hasrue. 
1916. 
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No  right  of  conquest  shall  be  recognized  and  no 
military  necessity  to  the  prejudice  of  neutral  people 
nor  of  neutral  nations.  No  annexation  or  transfer 
of  territory  shall  be  made  by  force  nor  as  a  result 
of  war  or  conquest.  In  case  a  problem  of  transfer 
of  allegiance  should  concern  a  homogeneous  civilized 
district  accustomed  to  self-government,  no  transfer 
shall  be  made  except  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  people,  expressed  by  secret  ballot  and  without  du- 
ress, the  base  of  sufifrage  being  preferably  "one  man, 
one  vote." 

And  in  due  fullness  of  time,  one  vote  for  each 
woman  as  well. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


OH,  SET  THE  NATION.S  FREE. 


Lord  God  of  Hosts  from  out  whose  hand  the  stars  arc  flung 
afar. 

Our  orb  is  rent  with  discontent  and  torn  with  savage  war; 

Come  forth  in  mighty  majesty  and  set  the  nations  free. 
Who  grapple  to  a  dismal  end  in  frantic  ecstasy. 

The  wreckage  of  a  thousand  ships  are  strewn  about  the  seas. 
The  bombs  of  death  pollute  the  breath  of  every  fragrant 
breeze ; 

Lord  God  thy  planet  that  was  fair,  in  gory  deep  in  grime, 
Our  age  is  one  vast  blotch  of  blood  upon  the  page  of  time. 

Hast  thou  no  potent  opiate  where  thy  pavilion  swings, 
To  calm  the  lust  of  murder  within  the  hearts  of  kings? 

Our  joyous  earth  on  tireless  wing  went  singing  on  its  way, 
The  widow's  wail,  the  orphan's  cry  now  darken  all  the  day. 

Come  in  thy  glory,  God,  and  bid  the  battle  sorrows  cease, 
Pour  on  the  wounds  of  mangled  earthy  the  healing  oil  of  peace. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  who  still  hath  been  our  buckler  and  our 
shield, 

To  loving  bonds  of  brotherhood  let  now  the  nations  yield. 
From  The  November  Nautilus.  — Robert  Loveman. 


A  Pound  of  Honey 

When  you  eat  a  spoonful  of  honey,  you  have  very 
little  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  work  and  travel  neces- 
sary to  produce  it.  To  make  a  pound  of  clover  honey, 
bees  must  take  the  nectar  from  sixty-two  thousand 
clover  blossoms ;  and  to  do  this  requires  two  million 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  visits  to  the  blos- 
soms by  the  bees. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  collect  enough  nectar  to 
make  one  pound  of  honey,  a  bee  must  go  from  hive 
to  flower  and  back  again  two  million  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  times.  Then,  when  you  think  how 
far  these  bees  sometimes  fly  in  search  of  these  clover 
fields,  often  one  or  two  miles  distant  from  the  hive, 
you  will  begin  to  get  a  small  idea  of  the  number  of 
miles  one  of  the  industrious  little  creatures  must  travel 
in  order  that  you  may  have  a  pound  of  honey. 

— Presbyterian. 
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Education  in  India  | 


In  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  the  \ 
following  statement  was  exhibited  in  big  capital  letters  i 
l)y  the  United  States  Government :  > 

"The  State  that  fails  to  educate  dooms  its  children  * 
to  industrial  subjugation  to  those  states  that  do  edu-'  l 
cate.  More  than  once  have  nations  lost  their  land  for  >; 
lack  of  education."  ( 

The  British  have  been  in  India  for  a  century  and  i 
a  half,  and  yet  the  educational  facilities  which  are  i 
available  for  the  vast  population  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire have  not  reached  a  level  which  can  bear  com- 
|)arison  with  those  granted  by  the  Japanese  Govern-  i 
nient  after  fifty  years  of  progress,  and  by  the  Govern-  i 
nient  of  the  Philippines  after  eighteen  years  of  occu-  : 
])ation  by  the  Americans.    In  1873  in  Japan  28  per  i, 
cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  at  school ;  » 
by  1903  the  percentage  had  risen  to  90.    In  India  at 
the  present  time  the  percentage  is  only  19.6.    Bengal,  \ 
which  is  the  most  advanced  Province  in  India,  so  far  I 
as  progress  in  education  is  concerned,  has  more  than  i 
90  per  cent  of  its  poi)ulation  illiterate.    In  Japan,  i 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  richer  than  t 
India  in  natural  resources,  the  proportion  of  the  pop-  ;i 
ulation  which  is  literate  is  over  80  per  cent.    Before  a 
ihe  Civil  War  in  America  the  Negroes  were  most  of 
them  illiterate.    Now  fully  70  ])er  cent  of  them  are  i 
literate.  i 

But,  vmfortunately  for  India,  India's  children  are! 
not  children  of  the  State  which  governs  her  and  which  K 
is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  educate.  As  Sir  Ra-fe 
bindranath  Tagore  said  in  an  interview  with  a  cor-B 
respondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian:  "Every  In-| 
dian  feels,  and  every  candid  student  of  India  mustp 
admit,  that  you  (i  .e.,  the  English)  have  conceived™ 
it  to  be  to  your  interest  to  kccj)  us  weak  and  have  11 
discouraged  education.  In  the  laboratories  you  dis-jl 
like  us  to  acquire  science  and  to  pursue  research."  I 

The  usual  excuse  put  forward  by  those  who  are  re-P 
sponsible  for  the  slowness  of  this  educational  prog-|ri 
ress  is  that  India  is  so  vast  a  country  that  progress M 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  rapid.  Eord  Ronaldshay, Bl 
the  new  Governor  of  Bengal,  oflr'ered  this  excuse  in 
a  recent  interview  in  which  the  question  of  the  pauc- 
ity of  educational  opportunities  in  India  was  raised. 
In  this  as  in  other  matters  such  as  self-government 
it  is  assumed  by  her  rulers  that  "the  ideal  best  suitedl 
to  India  is  not  so  much  rapid  as  steady  progress." 
(Lord  Chelmsford,  Viceroy  of  India,  in  a  recent 
s])eech.)  But  the  vastness  of  India  has  not  prevented 
the  Government  from  elaborating  very  early  an  effi- 
cient apparatus  for  collecting  taxes  from  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  great  continent,  or  from  establishing  a 
police  force  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  in  the  small-ft 
est  village.  The  real  fact  is  that  this  excuse  of  the 
vastness  of  India  is  merely  put  forward  to  enable  the 
Government  to  direct  the  revenue  collected  from  vast 
India  into  other  channels  than  that  of  education.  Inj 
Baroda,  a  native  State  with  self-government,  it  hast 
been  found  possible  to  introduce  a  system  of  compul- 
sory primary  education  as  eflicient  as  that  in  the  pro- 
gressive countries  in  Europe  and  in  Japan.  If  the 
'same  energy  and  willingness  had  been  applied  in  the 
IM-ovinces  tmder  Briti.sh  control  as  have  been  applied 
in  Baroda,  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole  would  not 
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now  be  suffering  from  a  famine  of  education  more 
widespread  than  the  recurring  famines  of  food. 

Another  excuse  sometimes  put  forward  for  the  lack 
of  educational  facilities  in  India  is  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population  does  not  demand  them,  and  even  if  it 
did,  being  mainly  an  agricultural  countr}-,  the  period 
of  education  is  necessarily  shorter  than  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  industrial. 
As  for  the  first  excuse,  the  allegation  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  do  not  demand  education,  it  was  true 
also  of  all  the  countries  which  now  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  a  universal  system  of  education.  In  those  coun- 
tries the  system  had  to  be  introduced  before  its  ad- 
vantages could  be  appreciated.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  India  the  desire  shown  by  every  class  for  edu- 
cation is  a  remarkable  testimony 'to  the' widespread  na- 
ture of  the  demand.  People  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  make  astonishing  sacrifices  in  order  that  their 
children  may  he  educated. 

As  for  the  statement  that  an  agricultural  population 
does  not  need,  such  a  long  period  of  education  as  an 
mdustnal  population,  even  that  excuse  does  not  bear 
close  examination,  for  even  in  countries  which  are 
mainly  agricultural  the  proportion  of  the  population 
receiving  only  elementary  education  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  in  India.  In  France,  which  is  largely 
an  agricultural  country,  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion enrolled  in  primary  and  high. schools  is  16  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  If  we  take  the  percent- 
age of  scholars  in  different  countries  we  find  thc\- 
/  are  as  follows  : 

Norway  14.6  percent. 

^ustria  15.3  percent. 

Germany  ...I  16.3  per  cent. 

Ireland   16.16  per  cent. 

Holland   15.42  per  cent. 

England  and  Wales.. 17.7  percent., 

Russia,  it  is  true,  has  only  3.77  per  cent  and  Brazil 
only  2.96  per  cent,  but  even  these  low  percentages 
are  higher  than  the  percentage  in  India. 

The  final  excuse  which  is  made  is  that  India's  reve- 
nues are  not  sufffcient  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  wide- 
spread system  of  education,  even  were  it  only  ele- 
mentary. That  India  is  poor  and  already  overtaxed 
cannot  be  denied,  but  it  cannot  be  argued  that  India 
is  poorer  in  natural  wealth  than  Japan  was  f^fty  vears 
ago.  If  the  £100,000,000  spent  out  of  Indian  revenue 
during  the  last  century,  on  military  operations  outside 
India  for  purposes  of  the  British  Empire's  policy  of 
expansion,  had  been  spent  on  India's  material  and 
educational  expansion,  the  British  would  today  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  povertv  of  their  edu- 
cational policy  in  India.  As  to  her'  revenues,  the 
Indian  public  has  constantly  urged  the  Government 
to  discourage  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  excise  duty  on  which  provides  a  profitable  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  vet  the  excise  reve- 
nue has  risen  steadily  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  the 
following  figures  show : 


.  .  In  .  Elementary  Schools 
alone. 


1904-5 
£5,295,863 


EXCISE  REVENUE. 

1909-10 
£6,462,226 


1914-15 
£8,747,740 


India  has  always  been  a  sober  country  and  doubtless 
would  remain  so  if  the  people  were  able  to  direct 
their  own  policy,  and  yet  while  on  the  one  hand  there 
IS  an  insistent  demand  for  education  to  which  the 
Government  remains  deaf,  the  demand  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  liquor  traffic  is  met  by  a  constant 


increase.  The  reason  is  simple ;  To  encourage  the 
supply  of  liquor  is  advantageous  to  the  Government 
Exchequer,  whereas  to  encourage  the  supply  of  edu- 
cation is  advantageous  only  to  the  Indians  themselves. 
Even  if  the  large  increase  in  excise  revenue  had  been 
devoted  to  education  there  would  have  been  some  con- 
solation for  the  people,  but  even  that  is  not  done. 
Always  the  plea  is  raised  of  "No  funds."  "No  funds." 

ff  we  ask  what  is  the  root  cause  of  this  state  of 
things  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  educational  policy  of  India  is  in  the  hands, 
not  of  the  people  of  the  country,  but  of  a  European 
clique  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  it  there. 

It  is  clear  that  so  long  as  the  personnel  of  the  edu- 
cational service  remains  what  it  is  at  present,  no 
change  for  the  better  can  be  expected.  Even  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Indian  as  Education  Member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  cannot  improve  matters, 
for  it  concedes  control  of  the  educational  policv  of 
the  Government  to  Indians  in  appearance  only,  "it  is 
like  so  many  other  so-called  concessions  made  ])y  the 
bureaucracy,  a  delusive  "representation."  Let  us 
briefly  examine  the  facts. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Educational 
Service  in  1896  the  appointments  made  have  revealed 
to  what  a  disproportional  extent  the  posts  are  reserved 
for  Europeans. 

TnT^.'i^  Number  of  Appointments.  Number  of  Indians. 
1896-1900  29  Nil 

1901-1905  56  Nil' 

1906-1910  92  Nil' 

1911-1916  115  Seven  (?) 

The  division  of  the  educational  service  in  India  into 
the  Imperial  Educational  Service,  which  is  recruited 
entirely  from  England,  and  the  Provincial  Educational 
Service,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  in  India 
itself,  in  practice,  and  it  can  l\ardlv  be  doubted  in 
intention  also,  results  in  all  the  most  influential  and 
highly  paid  posts  being  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen. 
The  excuse  put  forward  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, which  was  appointed  ostensibly  to  do  away 
with  just  such  abuses,  was  that  the  Imperial  Edu- 
cational Service  consisted  of  a  "corps  d'elite."  imph- 
mg  that  its  members  were  men  of  exceptional  educa- 
tional^ ability.  We  may  accept  the  use  of  the  word 
"elite"  if  we  interpret  it  as  meaning  "chosen"  rather 
than  "choice,"  for  it  is  clear  to  all  who  know  the 
relative  merits  of  the  members  of  the  two  services 
that  the  difference  consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  one  case  the  members  are  chosen  because  of  their 
race,  and  in  the  other  for  their  educational  qualifica- 
tions only. 

That  the  Indian  people  have  so  patiently  endured 
this  patent  injustice  in  the  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  in  which  of  all  others  the  "natives"  of  the 
country  might  be  expected  to  have  had  the  largest  say. 
IS  a  proof  that  the  Indians  are  a  long-suffering  people! 

When  we  realize  that  the  post  of  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  every  Province  is  held  by  a  European, 
who  in  many  cases  does  not  even  possess  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular  of  the  Province  the  edu'^ 
cational  policy  of  which  he  directs,  we  see  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  position. 

In  the  Departments  of  Public  Instruction  there  were 
in  Pecember,  1915.  only  14  Indians  employed  in  the 
higher  posts  as  against  379  Europeans. 

When  Lord  Curzon  was  Viceroy  he  was  anxious  to 
"improve"  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government 
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of  India,  and  with  that  purpose  in  view  he  held  a 
secret  conference  in  Simla  to  which  Directors  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  other  educational  officials  as  well 
as  some  educational  missionaries  were  invited.  But 
by  carefully  excluding  Indians,  both  official  and  non- 
official,  he  clearly  revealed  the  official  point  of  view. 
Could  a  greater  insult  have  been  offered  to  the  Indian 
people  than  for  the  Viceroy  thus  to  express  his  con- 
tempt for  the  opinions  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
had  been  appointed  the  ruler? 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  more  private  institutions 
are  not  founded  by  Indians  themselves  without  any 
connection  with  the  British  Government.  Experience 
has  proved  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempts.  The  odds 
are  too  great.  Institutions  started  with  the  hope  of 
carrying  on  education  in  accordance  with  Hindu  ideals 
fall  a  prey  to  the  abnormal  appetite  for  exploitation 
which  the  Government  displays  in  the  educational 
as  in  other  departments.  The  Dayanand  Anglo- 
Vedic  College  at  Lahore,  the  Tata  Institute  of  Science, 
and  the  latest  attempt,  the  Hindu  University  at  Ben- 
ares, are  examples  of  such  institutions.  Each  and 
every  one,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  falls  under 
Government  control.  Those  which  resolutely  refuse 
Government  aid  are  able,  it  is  true,  to  carry  out  their 
education  according  to  their  own  ideas,  but  they  do 
so  imder  the  constant  and  galling  suspicion  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  especially  of  the  police. 

An  example  of  the  extent  to  which  Government 
controls  or  influences  the  policies  of  institutions  under 
Indian  management  occurred  recently  in  Delhi,  which, 
being  the  capital,  one  would  have  expected  to  possess 
enlightened  and  sympathetic  administrators.  A  school 
for  Hindu  girls  received  a  grant-in-aid  from  Govern- 
ment. The  Lady  Superintendent,  a  European  sympa- 
thetic to  Indian  aspirations,  opened  in  connection  with 
the  school  a  library  and  reading  room  in  which  "Home 
Rule"  literature  was  provided  for  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils.  Immediately  the  reading  room 
became  a  rendezvous  for  police  and  detectives.  A 
threat  was  launched  against  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment that  unless  the  reading  room  was  closed  or  the 
Superintendent  dismissed  the  grant-in-aid  would  be 
discontinued.  Such  is  the  "liberty"  enjoyed  by  a 
school  struggling  to  carry  on  the  work  which  the 
Government  has  neglected.  The  "Home  Rule"  liter- 
ature was  not  seditious  but  dealt  with  perfectly  con- 
stitutional methods  of  agitating  for  self-government, 
but  the  power  to  withhold  the  grant-in-aid  was  too 
good  an  opportunity  for  tyranny  to  be  lost  by  the 
small-minded  official  who  possessed  that  pOAver. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  educational 
policy  of  the  present  Government  in  India  needs  to 
undergo  drastic  changes.  Briefly  to  sum  up  the  faults 
of  the  present  system : 

(1)  It  is  not  sufficiently  widespread  and  does_  not  lay 
enough  emphasis  on  the  crying  need  for  elementary  education. 

(2)  Being  largely  directed  by  Europeans  who  require 
high  salaries  and  view  Indian  educational  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  Western  experience,  it  is  too  expensive  for  a 
poor  country  like  India. 

(3)  Instead  of  the  vernaculars  being  used  as  the  me- 
dium of  instruction,  English  is  insisted  upon,  with  the  result 
that  a  large  part  of  the  pupil's  time  is  spent  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.  This  means  that  the  period 
of  education  is  prolonged  and  thus  the  expense  is  increased. 

(4)  Even  the  English  professors  who  teach  in  Govern- 
ment colleges  are  not  compelled  to  learn  the  vernacular  of 


the  students  whom  they  teach.  This  results  in  a  lack  of  effi- 
ciency, and  still  more  serious  in  a  lack  of  sympathy  between 
teachers  and  students. 

(5)  The  education  is  too  purely  literary  in  character  and 
by  its  exaggerated  emphasis  on  the  student's  proficiency  in 
the  English  language,  results  in  strangling  originality  of 
thought.  The  system  produces  very  excellent  clerks  able  to 
do  the  office  work  of  the  Government,  but  does  not  develop 
independence  and  originality. 

(6)  The  number  of  scientific  and  industrial  institutions 
where  Indian  boys  can  get  a  training  for  practical  industrial 
enterprise  is  so  small  that  mucJi  of  the  practical  work  of 
industrial  development  has  to  be  done  by  foreigners  or 
by  students  who  have  been  able  to  afford  a  training  in  some 
foreign  country. 

(7)  Any  improvements  suggested  by  Government  offi- 
cials generally  resolve  themselves  into  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  education  on  the  plea  of  greater  efficiency.  Good  buildings 
and  expensive  apparatus  are  no  doubt  excellent  adjuncts  to 
good  teaching,  but  in  India  elementary  education  could  be 
introduced  broadcast  in  buildings  made  with  mud  walls  and 
thatch. 

The  concltision  one  is  forced  to  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  is  that  until  India  has  self-government  the  fault? 
of  her  present  educational  system  are  not  likely  to 
be  rectified.  That  other  mistakes  will  be  made  is  in- 
evitable, but  they  will  be  her  own  mistakes  and  not 
those  of  foreign  rulers.  That  the  people  of  a  country 
of  such  ancient  lineage  and  noble  traditions  as  India 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  control  their  own  edu- 
cation is  contrary  to  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  liberty.  Self-government  in  educational  matters 
as  in  other  respects  is  essential  for  India  if  she  is  to 
escape  the  shipwreck  to  which  those  states  are  doomed 
which  fail  to  educate  tlreir  children.  Without  self- 
government  she  will  stagnate  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
of  progress ;  with  it  she  will  advance  in  the  front  rank 
of  progressive  nations.  The  sole  excuse  given  by  a 
conquering  nation  when  it  occupies  a  foreign  country 
is  the  progress  and  education  which  accompany  that 
occupation.  Indeed  that  progress 'would  be  the  only 
excuse  for  their  violence  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  if  it 
were,  as  they  say,  the  conseqtience  of  it.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  must  judge  the  morality  of  imperial- 
istic rtile.  In  the  case  of  India  the  statistics  of  edu- 
cation rise  against  England  as  a  most  formidable  accu- 
sation. She  is  responsible  before  humanity  for  the 
state  of  intellectual  stagnation  in  which  three  hundred 
million  people  find  themselves  placed.  It  is  himianity 
and  its  future  which  claim  the  ending  of  this  slavery 
of  darkness.  No  longer  can  the  highest  human  dignity 
be  sacrificed  to  the  material  interests  of  the  exploiters 
of  a  country  which  has  been  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Calcutta.  W.  W.  Pe.\rson. 


CRADLE  ROLL 

Beautiful  cards  designed  in 
the  studio  of  Miss  Frances 
Lester. 

Liberal  Sundaj^  Schools  take 
notice — 

1.  Benediction. 

2.  When  You  are  Two. 

3.  Your  Own  Day. 

4.  .\  Birthday  Wish. 
Send  for  samples  to 

Mrs.  a.  L.  Penhallow 

6341  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Frederick  Lucian  Hosmer,  Hymnodist 

In  the  year  1885  there  appeared  an  unassuming  vol- 
ume published  in  Boston  under  the  title  "The  Thought 
of  God  in  Hymns  and  Poems."  It  was  the  fruit  of 
two  friends  born  in  the  same  year  and  formerly  fel- 
low students  in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Frederick 
L.  Hosmer  and  William  C.  Gannett.  The  book  was 
followed  in  1894  by  a  second  series  under  the  same 
title.  Seldom  has  a  handful  of  corn  fed  more  souls. 
"The  beauty  and  devoutness  of  their  work,"  says  Dr. 
Louis  F.  Benson  in  his  recent  notable  volume,  "The 
English  Hymn,"  "at  once  commended  it  to  all  rehgious 
minds,  and  it  has  already  become  a  source  book  for 
editors  of  all  religious  persuasions."  Several  of  the 
poems  in  these  volumes,  like  Gannett's  "Where  Did 
Yesterday  Sunset  Go  ?"  found  their  way  into  wide  and 
appreciative  circulation,  but  a  still  higher  honor  was 
reserved  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  hymns,  by 
both  writers,  which  won  an  endeared  place  in  that 
treasure-house  of  devout  souls,  the  Christian  hymn- 
book. 

^  The  author  of  the  larger  number  of  these  hymns 
which  have  become  famihar  is  Dr.  Hosmer,  who  has 
been  called  by  Professor  Henry  Wilder  Foote  "the 
greatest  living  hymn  writer."  He  comes  of  old  Mas- 
sachusetts stock,  and  remembers  hearing  his  grand- 
mother Hosmer  tell  how  as  a  little  girl  she  was  im- 
pressed when  her  brother,  a  lad  of  twenty,  one  of  the 
three  young  men  killed  at  Concord  Bridge,  was 
brought  home.     Born  in  Framingham,  October  16, 

1840,  Mr.  Hosmer  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1862  and  from  the  Divinity  School  in  1869.  He 
has  had  a  helpful  and  esteemed  service  as  pastor 
of  Unitarian  churches  in  Northboro,  i\Iass.,  Quincy, 
111.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Berkeley, 
Cal.  He  now  lives  in  Berkeley,  where  he  is  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  here  the  writer 
has  come  to  know  him  as  an  honored  friend. 

Hymn  writing  with  Dr.  Hosmer  has  been  a  labor 
of  love.  He  began  as  a  boy  writing  verses,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  human  and  divine  fellowships  of  the  pas- 
torate moved  him  that  the  hymn  became  to  him  a 
chosen  cup  for  the  outpouring  of  his  inner  life.  Most 
of  his  hymns  have  been  called  out  by  some  especial 
experience  or  occurrence,  and  were  written  with  little 
thought  of  any  further  or  wider  use.  Ordinations, 
church  dedications,  religious  and  national  holidays, 
and  pastoral  incidents  have  called  them  into  being, 
but  they  have  become  permanent  and  priceless  posses- 
sions, ministering  to  many  in  ever  widening  circles. 

The  lyri.c  and  spiritual  qualities  of  Dr.  Hc^mer's 
hymns  have  been  admirablv  described  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald in  his  article  "Ftarva'rd  Hymns."*'  He  is  im- 
pressed by  their  lucidity  and  their  noble  and  dignified 
phrasing.  Prof.  Foote  is  attracted  by  "their  careful 
construction,  their  simplicity  and  depth  and  the  beauty 
of  many  of  their  lines."  Dr.  Julian  in  his  Dictionary 
of.  Hyrnnology  alludes  to  their  "unusual  power  and 
originality."  _  The  writer  desires  to  call  attention  to 
another  quality  of»these  hymns — the  union  in  them  of 
the  mystical  and  the  social  notes  which  makes  them 
peculiarly  expressive  in  their  appeal  to  present  day 
religious  life. 

As  expressions  of  mystical  experience,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  better  hymns  than  "The  Thought  of 

*  Harvard  Theological  Review,  Vol.  V.,  No.  1. 


God,"  "Found,"  and  especially  that  beautiful  livnur, 
"Go  Not,  My  Soul,  in  Search  of  Him."  Yet  Dr.  Hos- 
mer's  hymns  are  not  remote  from  everyday  life.  Their 
author  well  knew  that,  as  he  wrote : 

Not  always  on  the  mount  may  we 
Rapt  in  the  heavenly  vision  be ; 
The  shores  of  thought  and  feeling  know 
The  Spirit's  tidal  ebb  and  flow. 

•  Yet  hath  one  such  exalted  hour 
Upon  the  soul  redeeming  power, 
And  in  its  strength  through  after  days 
We  travel  our  appointed  ways. 

In  full  harmony  with  the  quiet  strain  of  this  normal 
mysticism  are  the  bugle  notes  of  the  social  evangel, 
sounding  herald  messages  of  a  new  social  order 
through  such  stirring  hymns  as  "Thy  Kingdom  Come," 
"The  Prophecy  Sublime,"  "The  New  World's  Proph- 
ecy," and  "Forward  Through  the  Ages."  Of  the  same 
spirit,  too,  is  that  very  noble  and  appealing  patriotic 
hymn  written  for  a  national  festival — 

O  Beautiful,  my  countr}'! 
Be  thine  a  nobler  care. 

If  one  were  to  uncover  the  true  hymn-writer's  secret 
it  would  lie  not  far  from  the  words,  "Rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
Not  that  a  hymn  should  be  in  any  sense  tearful,  but 
it  may  well  flow  from  the  fount  of  sympathy,  which 
is  a  fount  of  song.  Dr.  Hosmer's  hymns  have  been 
born,  many  of  them,  out  of  sympathetic  response  to 
some  deep  grief  or  joy  of  others.  The  well  known 
hymn,  "O  Thou  in  all  Thy  might  so  far,"  was  written 
on  the  train,  following  the  news  of  the  wreck  of  the 
steamship  Schiller  with  the  loss  of  all  on  board.  The 
tender  hymn  "Father,  to  Thee  we  look  in  all  our  sor- 
row," was  prompted  by  a  telegram  calling  him  to  the 
funeral  of  a  young  friend  at  whose  wedding  he  had 
officiated  but  a  short  time  before.  It  has  comforted 
many  torn  hearts.  Dr.  Horder  writes  Dr.  Hosmer 
that  this  hymn  has  been  a  favorite  in  his  church  in 
England  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war. 

Another  noteworthy  trait  of  Dr.  Hosmer's  hymns  is 
the  universality  and  vitality  oi  their  theolog>'.  It  is 
often  said  that  doctrine  has  no  place  in  hynms,  that 
one  of  the  marks  of  a  good  hymn  is  that  it  is  unthe- 
ological.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true  ;  in  another 
sense  it  is  not.  As  well  try  to  keep  sap  from  a  living 
tree  as  doctrine  from  a  true  hymn.  The  real  question 
is  whether  the  doctrine  is  the  simple,  tried  and  true 
theology  that  is  common  to  all  Christians  or  not.  If 
it  is  provincial,  dogmatic,  polemic,  it  injects  discord 
into  a  hymn  like  a  false  chord  in  a  tune.  As  Dr.  Hos- 
mer has  himself  said,  "The  conscious  and  definite  in- 
tention to  teach  a  definite  doctrine  by  means  of  a  hvmn 
spoils  it  as  a  hymn."  Not  so.  however,  with  a  simj^le 
and  spontaneous  theology.  The  theology  of  the  Hos- 
mer hymns  is  such.  Take,  for  example,  the  first  verse 
of  that  perhaps  best  known  of  all  his  hynms — 

O  Thou,  in  all  Thy  might  so  far, 

In  all  Thy  love  so  near. 
Beyond  the  range  of  sun  and  star. 

And  yet  beside  us  here: 
What  heart  can  comprehend  Thy  name. 

Or,  searching,  find  Thee  out? 
Who  art,  within,  a  quickening  Flame. 

A  Presence  round  about. 

Here  is  the  same  natural  dialectic  of  the  Divine 
Immanence  and  Transcendence  that  appears  in  the 
well  known  hymn  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes— 
'Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar. 
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The  truth  of  the  Divine  Love  breathes  through  all 
of  these  restrained  yet  fervent  hymns.  "All's  love" 
is  their  constant  refrain,  and  yet  "All's  law"  is  the 
antiphonal — as  one  finds,  for  example,  in  that  stirring 
hymn,  set  to  the  tune  of  Luther's  "Ein'  Feste  Burg" — 

Still  loom  the  Siiiais,  rugged,  grand, 
With  lightning-flash  and  thunder. 

Faith  in  Providence,  with  its  incentive  to  filial  trust, 
also  finds  place  in  these  hymns.  Nor  is  the  truth  of 
the  incarnation  wanting,  as  appears  in  the  hymn — 

O  Light,  from  age  to  age  the  same. 
Forever  living  Word. 

There  is  no  hesitation  to  link  the  living  Word  with 
Jesus,  nor  to  relate  him  to  the  present  and  future  as 
well  as  the  past. 

Spirit  of  Jesus,  still  speed  on! 
Speed  on  thy  conquering  wa5'. 

Doubtless  this  is  all  good  Unitarianism,  but  it  is 
good  orthodoxy  also.  The  fact  is,  there  is  an  under- 
tone of  common  faith  which  none  can  so  fullv  voice 
as  the  true  hymnist. 

Besides  the  hymns  whose  dominant  note  is  individ- 
ual and  social  worship,  there  are  several  of  Dr.  Hos- 
mer's  hymns  which  may  be  called  character  hymns. 
They  are  resonant  with  ethical  as  well  as  spiritual  im- 
pulse. One  of  these  is  the  well  known  hymn,  so  full 
of  summons  to  the  soul,  "Loyalty";  another,  "In 
Lonely  Vigil"  ;  and  a  third,  deeply  searching  and  per- 
sonal, "With  Self  Dissatisfied."  Such  searching  sum- 
mons to  the  inner  life  help  to  keep  the  mystical  and 
ethical  in  that  vital  accord  which  is  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Dr.  Hosmer  is  not  only  a  hymnodist,  but  a  hym- 
nologist.  He  has  made  a  long  and  careful  study  of 
hymns,  their  history,  structure,  and  adaptation  to  wor- 
ship. In  1881  he  and  Dr.  Gannett,  assisted  by  Mr. 
J.  Vila  Blake,  published  "Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals," 
and  in  1911  appeared  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  book,  containing  a  remarkably  choice  selection 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  hymns  and  chorals, 
together  with  responsive  services  and  prayers.  It  is, 
as  the  title  page  indicates,  "A  Book  for  Heart,  Home, 
Church,"  and  is  characterized  by  rare  refinement  both 
of  form  and  spirit.  While  lacking  many  old  and  well 
loved  hymns,  which  most  congregations  would  wish 
to  find  in  a  hymnal,  it  is  a  distinctly  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  devotion  and  the  service  of 
song.  The  study  which  Dr.  Hosmer  has  made  of 
hymns  found  fruition  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"Church  Hymnody,"  which  was  given  by  invitation  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1908  and  repeated  at 
the  Pacific  School  of  Jveligion  in  Berkeley  in  1912. 

Moral  and  spiritual  integrity  marks  all  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hosmer,  as  it  does  himself.  There  is  not  a  note 
of  false  sentiment  or  false  art.  All  is  genuine,  vital, 
sincere.  One  can  trust  such  hymns,  as  he  trusts  a 
true  arm,  to  bear  him  strongly  and  securely  upward 
toward  God,  and  onward  to  a  longer  and  truer  life. 

John  Wright  Buckham. 

The  Christian  Register. 


"The  es.sential  principles  of  peace  is  the  actual  equal- 
ity of  nations  in  all  matters  of  rights  and  privileges." 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


Health  for  the  Soldier 


In  his  address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  National  Army, 
President  Wilson  said :  "Let  it  be  your  pride  to  show 
to  all  men  everywhere  not  only  what  good  soldiers  you 
are,  but  also  what  good  men,  keeping  yourselves  fit 
and  straight  in  everything,  and  pure  and  clean  through 
and  through.  Let  us  set  for  ourselves  a  standard  so 
high  that  it  will  be  a  glory  to  live  up  to  it,  and  then 
let  us  live  up  to  it  and  add  a  new  laurel  to  the  crown 
of  America." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  appeal  was 
made.  It  marks  a  new  and  wiser  effort  than  has  been 
made  in  the  past  for  securing  the  health  of  the  soldier, 
and  his  continuous  efficiency  throughout  the  period  of 
his  service.  In  nearly  all  wars  drink  and  prostitution 
have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  soldier 
to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him.  These  causes 
have  made  ineffective  more  soldiers  than  all  other  dis- 
eases, wounds,  and  death.  Dr.  M.  J.  Exner  of  Chi- 
cago says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  prostitu- 
tion follows  the  army.  In  all  the  European  armies 
at  the  present  time,  he  adds,  vice  and  its  consequences 
constitute  one  of  the  most  serious,  if  not  the  most 
serious,  of  army  problems.  In  some  of  these  armies 
the  wastage  from  venereal  diseases  is  frightful.  The 
reliable  facts  at  hand  show  that  during  the  first  year 
and  a  half  of  the  war  one  of  the  great  powers  had  more 
men  incapacitated  by  venereal  disease  contracted  in 
the  mobilization  camps  than  in  all  the  fighting  at  the 
front.    See  Social  Hygiene  for  April,  1917. 

A  medical  journal  published  in  one  of  these  coun- 
tries reports  that  out  of  3,000  patients  before  the  war 
10  per  cent  were  syphilitic.  During  the  first  sixteen 
months  of  the  war  this  proportion  had  increased  to 
16  2/3  per  cent,  and  during  the  last  eight  months  it 
has  gone  up  to  25  per  cent.  Of  more  than  200  married 
women  with  syphilis  the  first  .symptoms  were  shown 
shortly  after  the  husband's  brief  visit  home.  In  the 
country  referred  to  no  effort  has  been  made  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  venereal  disease  in  the  army.  See 
the  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin  for  September,  1917. 

It  has  been  recently  reported  on  the  best  authority 
that  4,000  soldiers  of  another  of  these  countries  were 
dying  behind  barbed  wire  enclosures — men  who  would 
never  see  war  and  would  never  have  a  chance  to  fight. 
Sixty  divisions  of  troops  have  ,been  withdrawn  from 
the  battle  front  because  of  their  incapacitated  condi- 
tion from  the  same  cause.  These  are  the  results  of 
permitting  venereal  diseases  to  find  their  way  into  an 
army,  and  to  make  no  effort  to  prevent  their  spread 
until  the  men  are  rendered  inefficient  as  soldiers.  See 
the  Boston  Herald  for  October  17,  1917. 

We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  conditions  here 
indicated  have  been  confined  to  the  European  armies. 
Dr.  Exner  visited  the  American  army  sent  in  1916  to 
police  the  Mexican  border.  He  found  that  officers  who 
refused  to  countenance  drunkenness  and  prostitution 
in  the  camps  under  their  control  were  able,  in  a  large 
degree,  to  prevent  the  presence  of* these  evils.  The 
men  were  healthier  than  iti  the  other  camps  and  they 
were  more  contented.  They  were  satisfied  and  pleased 
to  be  debarred  from  these  vices,  and  were  happy  in 
accepting  the  restraints  demanded.  They  were  proud 
of  the  higher  moral  character  of  the  commands  to 
which  they  belonged. 
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Dr.  Exner  reported  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
officers  and  medical  men,  however,  favored  vice  as  a 
means  of  keeping-  the  men  contented,  and  that  they 
made  no  serious  efifort  to  abolish  prostitution  from 
the  camps  under  their  control.  They  contended  that 
it  was  impossible  and  undesirable  to  prevent  the  pres- 
ence of  prostitution  in  the  camps.  As  a  result,  drunk- 
enness and  prostitution  found  free  opportunities  un- 
der these  conditions. 

The  European  war,  and  the  experience  on.  the  Mexi- 
can border,  have  brought  this  subject  before  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  before  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
A  vigorous  effort  is  now  being  made  to  prevent  the 
devastating  results  of  the  presence  of  venereal  dis- 
eases in  the  army.  It  is  to  this  effort,  undoubtedly, 
that  President  Wilson  refers  in  his  address  to  the  so'l- 
diers.  The  Government  is  attempting  to  make  a  rec- 
ord in  combatting  venereal  disease,  and  has  adopted 
a  complete  military  program  to  fight  this  greatest  of 
all  disease  scourges  of  the  army.  This  includes:  (1) 
Preventive  and  educational  measures  in  the  encamp- 
ments \yhich  are  under  military  authority;  (2)  the 
elimination  by  the  civil  and  m'ilitarv  authorities  of 
saloons,,  prostitutes  and  other  harmful" influences,  from 
a  zone  around  each  encampment,  which  is  placed  un- 
d-er  federal  control;  and  the  substitution  of  healthy 
amusements,  athletics,  library  opportunities,  social  en- 
tertainmerits,  and  other  forms  of  recreation;  and  (3) 
the  organization  of  community  effort  along  similar 
lines  in  all  the  near-by  towns  and  cities  to  which  the 
soldiers  have  access. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  similar  efforts  will  be  made 
when  the  soldiers  reach  Europe,  though  there  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  control  the  environing  condi- 
tions. Only  the  most  strenuous  efforts  will  make  it 
possible  to  overcome  the  conditions  which  are  present 
in  all  European  countries. 

In  his  book  on  prostitution  in  Europe,  published  in 
1914.  before  the  war  began.  Dr.  Flexner  savs  that  the 
European  male  has  nearly  universallv  regarded  prosti- 
tution as  a  necessity.  It  has  been  contended  by  pjiy- 
sicians,  and  by  men  of  all  classes  of  society,  that  male 
indulgence  was  essential  to  health  and  normality.  This 
will  account  for  the  wide  extension  of  pros'titution. 
md  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  European  armies 
low  m  the  field.  These  conditions  will  be  met  by  the 
American  soldiers  in  whatever  place  to  which 'they 
Tiay  be  assigned.  The  appeal  of  President  ^^'ilson. 
;herefore.  is  timely  and  i)crtinent. 

The  efforts  being  made  to  prepare  the  soldiers  to 
Face  these  conditions  wisely  and  resolutely  are  in  every 
;ense  of  the  word  desirable,  if  thev  are  not  to  be  inca- 
pacitated for  the  great  duty  which  calls  them  to  Eu- 
"ope. 

Wars  have  always  spread  disease  widely  through- 
)ut  the  country,  and  crippled  whole  generations  of 
nen,  women  and  children  alike.  It  is  a  great  advance 
hat  a  vigorous  attempt  is  being  made  to  combat  the 
win  evils  of  drink  and  prostitution  as  America  enters 
ipon  the  war  in  behalf  of  democracy.  The  abolition 
)f  the  canteen  and  brothel  are  in  every  way  to  be 
:ommended.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  this  effort 
^ill  be  wholly  successful,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
Irunkenness  and  no  debauchery  in  the  American  army 
IS  It  fights  in  Europe.  The  National  Wholesale  Liquor 
Jealers'  Association,  through  its  publicity  department, 


reports  that  the  American  soldiers  in  France  are  to 
have  their  canteens  and  army  .saloons.  A  similar  re- 
port in  regard  to  a  provision  for  the  presence  of  broth- 
els is  not  to  be  anticipated.  Such  report  would  not 
l)e  tolerated.  We  may  not  be  too  certain,  however, 
that  the  brothels  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  previous  war  has  shown  such 
a  highly  organized  effort  to  provide  the  means  for 
counteracting  these  evils.  The  methods  adopted  to 
that  end  will  be  undoubtedly  continued  in  France  or 
wherever  our  men  may  be  sent ;  and  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  the  officers  of  the  army, 
but  by  a  large  number  of  volunteer  organizations'. 
The  large  effort  made  for  the  providing  of  periodicals 
,  and  books  will  serve  a  most  helpful  purpose  in  reliev- 
ing the  monotony  and  ennui  of  the  soldier's  life. 
Amusements  and  entertainments  of  every  helpful  and 
legitimate  kind  are  also  to  be  freely  provided.  The 
temptations  are  many,  and  they  are  insistent.  Indi- 
vidual resolution  and  good  will  are  not  sufficient. 
There  is  also  required  a  social  environment,  such  as 
can  be  secured  only  by  persistent  volunteer  effort. 
Fortunately,  that  effort  is  being  provided  on  a  large 
scale.  If  skilfully  planned  and  systematic  provision 
for  recreations,  and  other  offsets  to  hours  of  dreary 
tedium;  and  the  holding  forth  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
need  to  represent  America  in  pure  and  honest  lives, 
can  have  any  effect,  as  surely  must  be  the  case,  we  may 
expect  our  soldiers  to  return  to  us  wiser  and  better 
men  as  the  result  of  their  great  experience. 

Wakefield,  Mass.  George  Willis  Cooke. 


What  will  be  the  position  of  the  Allies  if,  instead 
of  being  in  possession  of  a  clear-cut,  well-considered 
and  agreed  policy,  they  face  the  central  powers  in  Con- 
ference with  all  their  separate  interests  in  competition 
and  without  any  accepted  principles  to  govern  their 
policy.  There  are  some  people  who  speak  and  write 
as  though  it  is  criminal  to  be  prepared  for  peace.  "Let 
us  go^  on  with  the  war,"  they  sav  in  their  vacuous 
way,  "and  the  peace  will  take  cafe  of  itself."  And 
with  the  imbecility  of  their  type  thev  believe  they  are 
uttering  a  patriotic  sentiment.  .  .  .  In  almost  the  last 
letter^which  he  wrote  from  the  front  Professor  Kettle 
said,  "Unless  you  hate  war,  as  such,  you  really  cannot 
hate  Prussia.  If  you  admit  war  as 'an  essential  part 
of  civilization,  then  what  you  are  hating  is  merely 
Prussian  efficiency."  That  is  a  profound  and  terribl'e 
truth,  and  much  that  is  happening  today  reveals  a  deep 
laid  purpose  to  make  the  war  a  victory,'  not  over  Prus- 
sianism,  but  over  liberalism  in  all  the  world.  If  that 
purpose  is  to  be  defeated,  if  we  are  still  to  hug  the 
hope  that  this  war  is  to  end  war.  it  can  only  be  done 
Ijy  the  Allies  frankly  and  courageously  facing  the 
problem  and  laying  down  the  conditions  of  a  peace 
based  on  the  repudiation  of  force  in  the  world's  affairs, 
on  the  abolition  of  the  competition  in  armaments,  on 
a  confederation  of  nations,  and  on  the  substitution 
of  the  arbitrament  of  reason  for  the  arbitrament  of 

Alfred  G.  Gardiner. 
London  Daily  News.  Oct.  20.  1917. 


"No  Treaty  of  Peace  is  worthy  of  the  name  if  it 
contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  future  wars." 

Immanuel  Kant. 
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At  the  Subscription  Desk 

The  Editor  of  Unity  is  permitted  to  have  only  an 
occasional  glimpse  at  the  subscription  desk,  thanks  to 
willing  assistants,  but  once  in  a  while  a  pile  of  letters 
is  laid  upon  his  table  both  for  his  encouragement  and 
his  yiiscipline.  And  we  think  some  of  this  encourage- 
ment as  well  as  discipline  is  due  our  readers,  and  we 
pass  them  along. 

From  an  Illinois  town  : 

Find  enclosed  money  for  new  subscription.  Your  weekly 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  me  in  these  days  when  the 
world  is  sick  and  tired  of  bloodshed  yet  calls  for  more  and 
more. 

From  California : 

I  have  been  thinking  for  sometime  that  I  must  send  you 
a  word  of  love  and  gratitude  for  the  little  paper  that  comes 
to  me  every  week  filled  with  such  good  things  that  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  share  them  with  my  friends.  I  wish  that  I 
could  show  my  appreciation  in  some  better  waj'  than  by  mere 
words. 

From  AVestern  New  ^'ork  : 

Kindly  send  two  copies  of  April  12th  Unity  for  which  I 
send  stamps.  I  wish  I  had  the  phj'sical  strength  to  fitly  ex- 
press my  gratitude  and  prid^-  in  your  magnificent  messages 
for  Peace.  Your  noble  words  are  helping  to  put  courage  into 
our  souls  in  this  day  of  ghastly  mob-scramble  into  war.  If 
the  people  had  not  been  terrified  into  insanity,  this  could  never 
have  come. 

From  a  Rhode  Island  town  : 
Am  sending  check  for  four  dollars,  subscription  for  this 
year  and  next.    Unity  is  so  good  and  helpful.    I  often  won- 
der how  each  week  such  a  paper  is  gotten  out. 

From  the  librarian  of  a  historical  society : 

We  would  appreciate  the  courtesy  if  you  would  send  us 
another  copy  of  Unity  for  last  week,  as  the  one  received  was 
mutilated  in  the  mails.  I  wish  to  say  that  Unity  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that  this  library  receives.  I 
know  of  no  paper  of  its  kind  that  is  so  alive. 

From  a  California  editor: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  "Love  for  Battle-Torn  Peo- 
ples." It  is  a  most  forcible  and  eloquent  appeal  for  peace, 
and  I  am  giving  it  all  the  space  I  can  in  my  book  notes  this 
week.  I  hope  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  send  me 
Unity  in  exchange.  I've  always  admired  its  noble  stand  on 
public  questions,  and  will  take  occasion  to  quote  it  frequently. 

From  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

Enclosed  find  money  order  in  payment  of  bill.  I  hope  I 
may  not  keep  you  waiting  so  long  again.  We  could  not  get 
along  without  its  regular  message  of  faith  in  the  God  in  man. 

From  the  librarian  of  a  North  Dakota  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.  Lodge: 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  Unity  since  it  has  been 
coming  to  us  and  have  greatly  appreciated  having  it,  but  our 
budget  for  subscriptions  for  this  year  is  exhausted,  so  for 
the  time  being  we  cannot  enter  it  upon  our  lists.  I  certainly 
want  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of  your  kindness 
in  sending  the  magazine,  for  it  has  given  me  much  personal 
gratification,  and  I  have  been  very  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  it.  There  is  a  sincerity  and 
courage  about  it  which  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  especially  just 
at  the  present  juncture. 

From  a  venerable  mother  of  eighty-five  in  an  Illinois 
town : 

Please  send  a  bill  of  the  amount  I  owe  you.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  neglect;  I  am  in  my  eighty-fifth  year  and  have  had 
to  be  very  busy,  and  this  war  has  given  me  more  duties  than 
I  can  attend  to  as  I  should.  I  admire  your  paper,  long  may 
it  live  to  give  us  plain  truths  that  come  from  the  heart.  I 
ask  you,  Where  is  God  the  Father?  It  looks  to  me  as  if,  if 
men  were  perfectly  honest  in  dealing  with  one  another, 
we  would  have  no  occasion  for  war.    I  never  could  see  how 


a  person  could  call  himself  Christian  and  expect  God  to  for-  jii 

give  him  for  cheating  and  doing  everything  to  get  money,  J 

even  starving  children  to  add  to  his-  own  holdings.   There  can  | 

be  no  true  repentance  until  they  take  a  new  stand  and  are  i 

not  stumbling  blocks  to  the  young.    I  have  forgotten  how  | 

many  years  Unity  has  been  coming  to  me.    Send  me  the  bill.  I 

I  wish  to  pay  all  my  debts.  i 

From  New  York  City:  i 

In  the  few  months  since  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  | 
Unity,  there  have  been  some  splendid  articles.  Here  is  a  I 
check  for  ten  dollars  for  five  new  subscriptions.  I 

But  not  all  the  letters  are  of  this  kind.   Accompany-  | 
ing  the  above  came  the  following  two  from  perhaps 
more  academic  sources  than  any  of  the  above.   Conse-  i 
quently  they  too  command  thought.  | 

From  a  well  known  university  professor: 

It  is  with  keenest  regret  that  I  find  the  editorial  policy 
of  Unity — undoubtedly  adopted  and  pursued  on  highly  con- 
scientious grounds — so  out  of  harmony  with  my  own  concep- 
tion of  the  present  duty  of  every  American  citizen  that  I 
cannot  extend  even  the  slight  encouragement  involved  in  a 
renewal  of  subscription  and  further  reading  its  pages — and 
T  am  opposed  to  war. 

From  a  Unitarian  minister : 

Enclosed  find  money  order.  May  I  ask  you  after  above 
date  to  cancel  my  subscription.  It  has  been  a  weekly  visitor 
for  manjr  years.  Each  number  contains  something  that  more 
than  justifies  its  existence.  I  owe  it  much  stimulus  toward 
the  broadening  of  my  mind  and  the  quickening  of  my  ethical 
feeling.  All  the  more  do  I  regret  its  present  policy  of  pac- 
ifism. As  President  Wilson  said  in  Buffalo  the  other  day,  my 
heart  is  with  you  but  my  head  is  not.  You  seem  to  have 
missed  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  to  exercise  true 
moral  judgment  in  a  world  crisis.  Mr.  Holmes  has  been 
telling  your  readers  what  pacifists  are  not.  My  contribution 
to  the  subject  would  be  that  pacifists  are  not  ethically  sensi- 
tive to  the  concrete  situation  by  which  we  are  confronted, 
but  singularly  insensitive,  and  apparently  dwelling  in  a  region 
of  abstractions  which,  however  admirable  in  themselves,  are 
of  ghastly  inappropriateness  at  the  present  tragic  moment. 


Dear  Editor : — I  am  sorry  to  so  have  neglected  my  Unity 
subscription,  but  here  at  last  is  my  check  for  $6.00.  I  ap- 
preciate every  word  in  Unity  and  shall  never  do  without  it. 

Lovingly  yours. 

Dear  Unity: — You  will  find  enclosed  my  check  for  en- 
suing year.  No  publication  comes  to  my  desk  that  is  a  greater 
inspiration  to  me.  I  am  unlike  some  of  your  subscribers 
who  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions  because  they  did 
not  agree  with  you.  I  love  you  the  better  because  of  this 
disagreement.  You  provoke  me  to  thought.  I  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  any  man  or  publication  that  makes  me  think. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

. 

Pastor  of  an  Indiana  Church. 

Dear  Unity:— Unity  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  it 
must  be  to  many  of  our  way  of  seeing  things.  May  tlie; 
Keeper  of  us  all  keep  you  and  strengthen  you  to  do  the 
work  that  seems  so  hopeless  at  the  moment,  but  which  more 
than  anything  else  needs  to  be  done.  I  had  to  give  up  one 
magazine;  it  was  like  parting  with  an  old  and  dear  friend, 
but  it  was  too  painful  for  me  to  read  it  any  longer.  May 
God  bless  Unity  and  prosper  its  message. 

Pastor  of  a  California  Church. 

Dear  Unity:— Find  enclosed  five  dollars.  Please  applyl 
on  my  belated  subscription.  I  hope  to  catch  up  in  full  after 
a  while.  You  have  been  so  kind  in  sending  it  to  me  all  this, 
time.  I  could  hardly  get  along  without  it.  You  ought  to 
publish  the  editor's  letter  to  his  nephew  in  pamphlet  form. 
It  would  make  the  best  kind  of  a  Christmas  present  to  the; 
soldier  boys.  Sincerely  yours. 


I 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  AS  AN  EXCUSE. 


By  William  I.  Hull. 

One  of  the  worst  results  of  the  Civil 
War  of  1861  is  the  tendency  to  use  it  as 
a  justification  of  later  wars.  Whenever 
a  worthy  international  object  is  to  be 
secured,  the  military  method  of  secur- 
ing it  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  this 
was  the  method  used  to  free  the  slaves 
and  preserve  the  Union. 

For  example,  this  argument  has  been 
urged  in  favor  of  the  many  expeditions 
into  Mexico  which  have  been  demanded 
for  the  worthy  purposes  of  "preventing 
blood  shed  and  establishing  law  and  or- 
der." It  was  urged  in  1898  in  support 
of  our  war  with  Spain  for  the  "preven- 
tion of  inhumanity  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  Cuba."  Especially 
in  the  case  of  our  present  war  with  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  "promoting  de- 
mocracy and  establishing  an  interna- 
tional organization  which  will  preserve 
the  future  peace  of  the  world"  the  prece- 
dent of  our  Civil  War  is  the  chief  reli- 
ance of  those  who  seek  to  justify  our 
participation  in  the  frightful  military 
holocaust  and  orgy  which  are  debasing 
the  record  and  the  character  of  our 
time. 

It  is  true  that  many  earlier  wars  in 
history,  like  that  of  Prussia  against  Na- 
poleon and  our  own  Revolutionary  War, 
have  been  used  in  justification  of  suc- 
ceeding ones.  But  the  peculiarly  wor- 
thy objects  of  suppressing  human  sla- 
very and  maintaining  the  Union  have 
made  the  Civil  War  of  overwhelming 
importance  to  those  who  justify  the 
present  one.  This  is  the  case  especially 
with  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or,  rather,  with  those  Friends  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy,  and 
whose  thoughts  are  naturally  turned 
backward  toward  the  great  events  of 
their  youth  or  early  manhood  as  the 
dominant  factor  in  their  mental  proc- 
esses. It  was  even  argued  hy  one  such 
Friend  in  our  recent  Yearly  Meeting 
tjjat  because  of  their  leadership  in  the 
movetrient  to  abolish  slavery.  Friends 
were  in  fact  largely  responsible  for  the 
Civil  War.*  Other  such  Friends  answer 
all  arguments  against  the  present  war 
by  the  definite  declaration  that  Abraham 
Lincoln's  way  is  good  enough  for  them. 


Because  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  obvi- 
ously of  importance  that  the  Civil  War 
argument  should  be  carefully  analyzed; 
for,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  fallacious, 
it  should  certainly  be  swept  away  to- 
gether with  many  another  plausible  argu- 
ment* and  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
stand  as  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  one  of  the  supreme  ideals  of  Chris- 
tianity as  interpreted  by  Quakerism, 
namely,  the  achievement  of  God's  inter- 
national purposes  strictly  in  accordance 
with  God's  moral  laws. 

The  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
rightly  gives  great  weight  to  his  precepts 
and  example.  But  in  justice  to  what 
he  had  become  three-score  years  ago, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  probable  develop- 
ment since  that  time,  it  should  be  stated 
in  the  first  place  that  war  was  not  "Lin- 
coln's way."  For  years  before  he 
became  President,  he  urged  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  compen- 
sation to  the  slave-owners  as  the  right 
way  to  solve  the  slavery  problem ;  and 
if  the  slavery  problem  had  been  solved 
in  this  way,  as  it  was  solved  in  the 
British  Colonies  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  example,  there  would 
have  been  no  greater  disunion  problem 
to  grapple  with  in  his  time,  than  there 
is  in  our  own  or  at  various  other 
times  in  our  history.  It  is  true  he 
yielded  to  the  war  method,  partly  in 
response  to  the  clamorous  assertion  on 
both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
that  _  war  was  inevitable  and  the  only 
possible  way;  and  partly  because  the 
backwardness  of  the  world's  statesman- 
ship in  international  affairs,  a  half- 
century  ago,  and  the  obtuseness  of 
Christians  to  the  iniquity  of  war,  as 
well  as  to  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  made 
the  war  really  seem  inevitable  and  justi- 
fiable. 

As  to  war  (then  and  now)  being  in- 
evitable, it  is  patent  that  the  assevera- 
tions to  this  eflfect  of  the  militarists  and 
their  blind  followers  in  every  land  (our 
own  included)  have  greatly  helped  to 
make  it  so.  As  to  war  being  the  only 
possible  way  of  attaining  the  worthy 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  Southern  or  the 
Northern  people,  by  the  Germans  or  the 
Allies,  this_  is  a  mere  assumption,  and 
an  assitmption  which  is  as  improbable  as 
it  i.s  wicked. 


No  war  in  recorded  history,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  entered  upon 
without  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
usually  both,  declaring  it  to  be  "abso- 
lutely inevitable."  Most  wars,  too,  have 
been  declared  to  be  "positively  the  last 
war,"  and  many  of  them  have'  been 
fought — like  this  one — for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  the  last  one.  Like  the 
drunkard  who  must  take  just  one  more 
drink  and  vows  that  it  shall  be  his  last, 
so  each  generation  fights  its  own  war, 
declaring  it  to  be  inevitable,  and  vowing 
that  it  shall  end  war  forever.  The 
drunkard's  son  can  at  least  regard  his 
father's  example  as  an  awful  warning 
and  use  it  as  his  own  chief  incentive  to 
total  abstinence;  but  if  each  successive 
generation,  like  that  which  has  sifrvived 
our  Civil  War,  is  to  justify  its  own 
resort  to  war  by  pointing  to  the  example 
of  its  predecessors,  the  world  will  never 
have  done  with  the  drunken  insanity  of 
warfare.  As  surely  as  "the  only  way 
to  resume  is  to  resume,"  so  the  only 
way  to  end  war  is  to  stop  fighting. 

The  assumption  that  war — any  war — 
is  the  only  possible  way  to  achieve  the 
worthy  objects  of  freedom,  union,  de- 
fense, democracy,  lasting  peace,  etc.,  is 
an  assumption  whose  parent  is  militarism 
and  whose  child  is  failure  or  un- 
righteousness. We  have  recently  had 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  folly 
of  such  military  diplomacy,  as  adopted 
by  both  sides  in  the  present  contest;  and 
in  every  land  and  in  every  war,  all 
peaceful  means  of  settling  difficulties 
have  been  defeated  by  a  determination 
to  appeal  "once  and  for  all"  to  the  God 
of  Battles.  The  voice  of  the  statesman 
has  been  silenced  by  the  baying  of  the 
dogs  of  war,  which  have  been  bred  up 
constantly  more  numerous  and  more 
savage  in  every  civilized  land  for  the 
express  purpose  of  achieving  "civiliza- 
tion's aims"  by  means  of  their  fangs 
The  peoples  have  become  mesmerized 
or  terrorized  by  the  contemplation  of 
their  number,  varieti%  size  and  ferocity, 
and  of  their  destructive  career,  when 
once  loosed  from  their  leashes,  and  have 
stupidly  yielded  to  the  militarist  or 
canine  dictum  that  "whatever  is,  is 
necessary:  whatever  good  has  been 
achieved  in  the  past  was  achieved  by 
war;  therefore,  we  can  achieve  our 
good  purposes  to-day  by  war  alone." 

After  three  years  of  almost  suici- 
dal effort,  this  war  is  a  stalemate,  a 
deadlock,  a  Kilkenny  cat  fight.  Such 
counsel  is  the  counsel  of  folly.  Democ- 
racy never  has  been,  never  can  be, 
forced  upon  any  people  by  foreign  foes : 
a  permanent  disuse  of  armaments  never 
has  been,  never  can  be,  caused  by  the 
triumph  of  armaments ! — a  durable  inter- 
national organization  can  never  grow 
out  of  international  anarchy.  The  only 
hope  of  civilization,  now  and  always, 
is  peace  without  victory.  Such  counsel 
is  the  counsel  of  wickedness.  Whether 
or  not  the  war  can  be  made  a  "success," 
it  is  denoimced  by  God's  clearest  com- 
mands ;  it  is  made  unnecessary  by  God's 
gift  to  his  children  of  the  right  means 
of  settling  their  differences.  If  Lincoln 
were  alive  to-day  we  may  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  he  would  be  foremost  in 
sounding  with  us  the  slogan,  not  "Lin- 
coln's way,"  but  God's  way,  Christ's 
way. 

— Friends'  Intelligencer  and  Journal. 
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UNITY 


INTERNATIONAL  HYMN.* 


O'er  continent  and  ocean. 

From  city,  field,  and  wood, 
Still  speak,  O  Lord,  thy  messengers 

Of  peace  and  brotherhood. 
In  Athens  and  Benares, 

'  In  Rome  and  Galilee, 
They  fronted  kings  and  conquerers, 

And  taught  mankind  of  thee. 

IL 

We  hear,  O  Lord,  these  voices. 

And  hail  them  as  thine  own. 
They  speak  as  speak  the  seraphim 

Who  guard  thy  silent  throne — 
One  God,  the  heavenly  Father, 

One  King,  the  Lord  above, 
One  Kingdom  of  Humanity, 

One  holy  Law  of  love! 

III. 

The  tribes  and  nations  falter 

In  rivalries  of  fear. 
The  fires  of  hate  to  ashes  turn, 

To  dust  the  sword  and  spear; 
The  word  alone  remaineth. 

That  word  we  speak  again. 
O'er  sea,  and  shore,  and  continent. 

To  all  the  sons  of  men. 

— John  Haynes  Holmes. 


♦Written  for  the  Montreal  Meeting  of  the  General  Unitarian 
Conference,  September,  1917. 
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THE  LAW  OF  LIBERTY. 


Thou,  whose  name  is  blazoned  forth 
On  our  banner's  gleaming  fold, 

Freedom!  thou  whose  sacred  worth 
Never  yet  has  half  been  told, 

Often  have  we  sung  of  thee, 

Dear  to  us  as  dear  can  be. 

But  to-night  we  sing  of  one 

Older,  graver  far  than  thou; 
With  the  seal  of  time  begun 

Stamped  upon  her  awful  brow; 
Freedom,  latest  born  of  time, 
Knowest  thou  her  form  sublime? 

She  is  duty:  in  her  hand 

Is  a  sceptre  heaven-brought; 
Hers  the  accent  of  command. 

Hers  the  dreadful,  mystic  OUGHT; 
Hers  upon  us  all  to  lay 
Heavier  burdens  every  day. 

But  her  bondage  is  so  sweet. 

And  her  burdens  make  us  strong; 
Wings  they  seem  to  weary  feet, 

Laughter  to  our  lips  and  song: 
Freedom,  make  us  free  to  spend 
Wheresoever  she  may  lead. 

— John  W.  Chadwick. 
Sung  at  a  Festival  of  the  Free  Religious  Association, 
June,  i8j6. 


An  Old  Alliance  in  New  Bonds 


This  issue  of  Unity  has  been  set  apart  for  a  new 
declaration  of  the  old  tie  that  has  always  bound  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  America  to  Unity.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  greetings  of  the  President,  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  following,  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  either  party  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
autonomy  which  has  previously  existed.  Both  the 
"F.  R.  A."  and  Unity  preserve,  unhindered,  the  way 
which  choice  and  circumstances  have  mapped  out  for 
each. 

Of  course  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  independ- 
ence of  both  parties  will  be  guarded  as  zealously  as 
the  business  interests. 

But  we  announce  an  event  in  the  life  of  both 
worthy  of  note,  one  that  well  deserves  a  celebra- 
tion, and  we  trust  the  cooperation  now  announced  is 
fraught  with  new  power  for  all  interests  concerned. 

Last  May  the  "F.  R.  A."  celebrated  its  Fiftieth 
Anniversary.  Come  the  first  of  March  next  Unity 
will  have,  rounded  out  its  forty  years.   During  all  these 


forty  years  Unity  has  been  a  silent  partner,  an  un- 
official representative  of  and  a  hearty  fellow  worker 
with  the  Free  Religious  Association  and  its  workers,  so 
far  as  Unity  has  understood  the  message  and  the 
messengers.  Indeed  the  first  two  words  in  the  motto 
of  Unity  were  deliberately  taken  from  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  F.  R.  A.,  the  Unity  editors  adding  the 
word  "Character." 

Freedom,  F-ellowship  and  Character  in  Re- 
ligion was  the  inspiration  that  called  Unity  into  being 
and  it  has  been  the  adequate  interpretation,  so  far  as 
a  phrase  can  interpret,  of  its  labors  all  these  years. 
Unity  has  never  been  the  property  of  any  organiza- 
tion. No  "Society"  or  Denomination  has  ever  been 
responsible  for  its  utterance  any  more  than  for  its 
bills. 

The  business  relation  involved  in  this  public  mar- 
riage of  old  lovers  consists  in  simply  this.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  officers  of  the  F.  R.  A.,  Unity  is 
being  sent  regularly  to  all  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  addition  is  a  welcome  one  to  our  mailing 
list  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  physical  reinforce- 
ment, though  that  is  appreciated,  as  on  account  of  the 
increased  audience  which  is  always  an  inspiration, 
whether  one  speaks  with  the  voice  or  with  the  pen. 
Unity  salutes  with  joy  its  new  auditors  and  hastens  to 
say  that  we  welcome  them  not  as  so  many  passive 
readers  but  as  so  many  more  active  coworkers. 

The  work  which  has  absorbed  Unity's  energies  for 
well  nigh  forty  years, is  still  its  inspiring  task.  The 
Western  Unitarian  Conference,  the  Parliament  of 
Religions,  the  Congress  of  Religions,  the  F'ree  Relig- 
ious Association,  the  Federation  of  Liberal  Religious 
Societies  and  all  similar  organizations,  local,  state  or 
national,  have  represented  the  spiritual  constituency 
and  the  fellowship  of  Unity.  The  issues  and  interests 
during  these  forty  years  have  assumed  dififerent  colors 
in  time  and  space  but  they  have  always  been  the  same 
groping  out  of  the  dogmatic  trammels  of  religion  into 
the  freedom  of  the  spirit.  Perhaps  in  the  early  days 
of  the  F.  R.  A.  and  of  Unity,  the  unhoused  Liberals, 
the  unchurclied  seekers  after  truth  and  righteousness, 
were  most  in  mind.  Our  hearts  yet  turn  towards 
these  and  our  hands  are  stretched  out  to  them  but 
now  there  is  an  ever  growing  free  constituency  in  the 
pulpits  and  the  pews  of  the  churches  called  "orthodox." 
The  line  between  Orthodox  and  Heterodox  is  grow- 
ing more  indistinct  vear  by  vear. 
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The  new  combination  herein  announced  reaches 
out  as  cordial  a  hand  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  in 
the  churches  as  it  does  to  those  outside  of  the 
churches.  The  old  issues  renewed  by  each  advance 
will  continue  to  challenge  our  enthusiasm  and  enlist 
our  profoundest  devotion.  The  problems  of  tem- 
perance, equal  suffrage,  industrial  justice,  the  rights 
of  children  and  of  their  mothers,  the  great  cause  of 
peace  and  the  great  new,  white  word  in  morals  and 
religion.  Internationalism,  will  continue  to  indicate 
our  quests  and  represent  our  connections.  ^ 

We  ask  our  readers  to  scan  carefully  the  revised 
list  of  our  editorial  contributors.  The  last  additions 
are  the  names  of  George  Willis  Cooke,  Jabez  T.  Sun- 
derland and  Fred  A.  Moore.  By  an  unpremediated 
coincidence,  as  happy  as  it  is  strange,  the  first  two  are 
the  names  of  the  earliest  editors  of  Unity,  indeed  they 
anticipated  the  name  and  the  paper.  George  Willis 
Cooke  while  a  missionary  in  \\'isconsin,  demanded  an 
organ  of  his  own  and  he  started  the  "Liberal  Worker," 
which  promptly  joined  the  Unity  venture.  During  the 
issuance  of  the  first  volume  the  editorial  management 
of  the  "Pamphlet  Mission"  was  in  Mr.  Sunderland's 
hands.  ISlr.  Cooke  has  become  the  historian  of  the 
Unitarian,  Transcendental  and  F.  R.  A.  movements 
in  America.  His  scholarly  eye  still  scans  the  field 
and  so  far  as  his  time  and  our  space  permits  he  will 
help  keep  Unity's  columns  alive  with  the  latest 
thought  and  farthest  reaches  of  social  and  ethical 
science.  Mr.  Sunderland  by  virtue  of  his  eastern 
travels  as  well  as  oriental  studies  will  be  able  to  keep 
us  in  touch  with  the  new  light  and  life  that  is  spring- 
ing out  of  the  spiritual  gardens  of  the  elder  world. 
He  still  believes  the  study  of  comparative  religions 
will  bear  us  on  to  the  sympathy  of  a  world  religion 
and  a  world  brotherhood. 

While  Unity  is  not  so  fertile  in  promises  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago,  yet,  so  far  as  it  understand  itself, 
it  is  still  young  for  Freedom,  Fellowship  and  Char- 
acter in  Religion.  In  the  name  of  the  old  friends  we 
salute  the  new  ones.  Henceforth  as  never  before 
The  Unity  team  can  work  together  for  the  common 
causes  all  the  more  heartily  because  these  causes  are 
unrimmed,  leaving  the  individuality  of  each  un- 
hampered. From  the  common  center  of  love  of  God 
and  love  of  man  we  will  fare  forth,  each  in  his  own 
way,  in  search  for  truth  and  in  groping  after  brother- 
hood. The  management  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre  in  Chicago  will  in  the  future  as '  in  the  past 
be  mortgaged  by  many  previous  engagements  and 
other  obligations  but  it  is  pledged  to  the  old  fidelities 
and  to  tireless  devotion  to  Unity. 

As  with  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference,  the 
Parliament  of  Religion  and  the  Congress  of  Religion 
our  word  is  not  of  nor  for,  but  zvith  the  Free  Re- 


ligious Association  and  all  other  organizations  who 
stand  for  the  free  mind  and  the  consecrated  life.  The 
religious  need  of  the  day  is  synthesis,  not  analysis; 
not  the  nullification  of  sects,  but  the  unity  cf  the 
denominations. 

Friends,  vdiether  at  war  or  in  peace,  the  sanctities 
of  religion,  the  hunger  for  brotherhood  ever  repre- 
sent the  fundamental  wants  and  the  supreme  obliga- 
tions of  soul. 


The  Free  Religious  Association  of  America 

To  UNITY-GREETINGS! 

With  this  issue,  Unity  takes  under  its  wings,  which 
have  so  long  protected  the  Congress  of  Religion,  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  America.  Or  rather, 
to  use  a  more  accurate  and  enlightening  figure  of 
speech,  this  journal,  like  an  aeroplane,  lends  its  wings 
to  the  Free  Religious  Association  for  the  carrying  of 
its  message  to  heights  and  distances  not  known  before 
in  fifty  years  of  life!  Or,  to  use  no  figure  of  speech 
at  all.  Unity  and  the  Free  Religious  Association  an- 
nounce this  day  a  compact  which  they  have  joined 
for  mutual  aid  and  comfort  in  the  great  work  of 
"freedom,  fellowship  and  character  in  religion."  In 
gratitude  for  the  cooperation  so  generously  granted  by 
LTnity,  the  Free  Religious  Association  gives  saluta- 
tion to  the  honored  and  beloved  Editor  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  pledges  herewith  its  uttermost  loyalty  and 
support  to  the  common  enterp;rise. 

That  Unity  and  the  Free  Religious  Association  of 
America  should  find  it  mutually  advantageous  to 
make  an  alliance  of  this  kind,  is  as  natural  as  the 
mating  of  two  lovers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed, 
the  alliance,  if  joined  now  in  letter  for  the  first  time, 
has  already  existed  in  spirit  these  many  years.  Bdth 
the  journal  and  the  organization  had  their  origin  in 
the  movement  away  from  accepted  denominational 
standards  and  methods  in  Christianity,  which  char- 
acterized the  decade  immediately  succeeding  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  Both  have  sought  to  promote  the 
interests  of  "pure  religion  and  undefiled"  by  unwaver- 
ing testimony  on  behalf  of  freedom,  truth,  the  moral 
law,  social  service,  and  that  fellowship  of  the  spirit 
which  transcends  all  barriers  of  sect  and  creed. 
Unity  has  always  given  editorial  support  to  the  work 
of  the  Association  and  opened  wide  these  columns 
to  its  message.  The  Association  in  turn  has  long 
insisted  upon  including  Unity's  Editor  among  its 
honorary  vice-presidents,  and  has  received  him  with 
frequency  upon  its  platform.    It  is  inevitable,  per- 
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haps,  that  such  a  spiritual  partnership  as  this  should 
sooner  or  later  be  given  definite  and  official  expres- 
sion in  some  form  of  public  compact.  And  it  is  the 
delight  of  the  present  officers  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association  that  the  "tide"  in  this  alTair  should  have 
come  to  the  "flood"  within  the  period  of  their  ad- 
ministration. 

What  Unity  will  do  with  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation, must  be  left  for  the  Editor  to  say.  What  the 
Association  will  try  to  do  with  Unity,  is  obviously 
suggested  by  recent  developments  in  the  history  of 
that  organization. 

It  chances  that  it  was  just  fifty  years  ago,  in  1867, 
that  the  Free  Religious  Association  of  America  was 
organized,  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  as  the  first  of 
the  charter  members,  and  Francis  E.  Abbott,  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  John  Weiss,  Samuel  Johnson,  William 
J.  Potter,  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  as  con- 
spicuous and  active  supporters.  The  purposes  of  the 
Association,  as  stated  in  its  original  constitution,  were 
"to  encourage  the  scientific  study  of  religion  and 
ethics,  to  advocate  freedom  in  religion,  to  increase 
fellowship  in  spirit,  to  emphasize  the  supremacy  of 
practical  morality  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  local  societies  or  free 
churches  on  the  basis  of  free,  spiritual  and  universal 
rieHgion." 

These  purposes,  as  thus  stated,  are  principles  of 
eternal  "pith  and  moment."  In  the  beginning,  how- 
ever, and  for  a  period  extending  fairly  well  down 
into  our  own  time,  they  found  expression  and  appli- 
cation almost  exclusively  in  the  field  of  theology. 
Questions  of  freedom,  fellowship,  etc.,  focussed  them- 
selves in  those  days  upon  problems  of  the  Bible,  church 
history,  and  dogma.  The  burning  questions  of  the 
hour  were  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  investigation  of  Christian  origins,  the 
study  of  comparative  religions,'  the  science  of  evolu- 
tion;  and  the  business  of  the  Association  became  at 
once  the  estabHshment  of  certain  concepts  of  spiritual 
religion,  which  were  apart  from  and  above  the  ac- 
cepted theological  standards  of  Protestant  Christian- 
ity, liberal  as  well  as  orthodox.  That  the  Association 
undertook  work  which  was  revolutionary,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  its  organization  marked  in 
many  ways  a  splitting  of  the  Unitarian  body  between 
radicals  and  conservatives.  That  its  vision  was 
prophetic  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  great  word,  and 
its  work  effective,  is  manifest  today  in  the  wide  ac- 
ceptance by  the  religious  world  of  its  former  heresies, 
the  passing  of  all  the  issues  which  once  engaged  its 
energies,  and  the  discussion  of  such  new  issues  of 
theology  as  arise  in  our  time  in  a  spirit  and  with  an 
understanding  unknown  a  half  century  ago  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  platform. 


Changes  such  as  these,  for  which  the  Association 
is  to  so  large  an  extent  responsible,  have  in  recent 
years  brought  the  organization  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  its  own  survival.  Should  it  pass  with 
the  passing  of  the  issues  for  which  it  had  so  long  and 
so  successfully  fought?  Should  it  be  content  with 
one  glorious  half-century  of  history,  and  do  no  more? 
Or  should  it  face  the  "new  occasions"  which  "teach 
new  duties,"  apply  its  emancipating  spirit  to  new  fields 
of  human  bondage,  reorganize  itself  to  do  in  our  age 
what  it  had  so  nobly  done  in  the  age  that  was  no 
more?  The  answers  to  these  questions  were  long  de- 
layed, but  were  given  at  last  in  1915.  The  Free  Re- 
ligious Association  was  at  this  hour  born  anew,  and 
pledged  to  a  new  and  greater  charter  of  spiritual  free- 
dom. Three  ideals  were  therein  set  forth  for  the 
service  of  the  x\ssociation. 

(1)  First,  Scientific  Religion.  Not  yet  is  rehgion 
wholly  committed  to  the  quest  of  truth  by  the  method 
and  in  the  spirit  of  modern  science.  The  "Billy"  Sun- 
day revivals  are  a  startling  demonstration  of  the  sur- 
vival, even  in  enlightened  and  progressive  centres  of 
population,  of  the  old-time  orthodoxy.  Everything 
for  which  the  Association  has  for  so  long  been  con- 
tending in  the  theological  field  is  of  course  estabHshed 
beyond  all  intelligent  dispute.  The  victory  has  been 
won  the  whole  length  of  the  battle  line.  But  the  vic- 
tory has  yet  to  be  followed  up  to  the  very  end,  and 
news  thereof  conveyed  to  every  mind.  An  enormous 
work,  not  of  pioneering  but  of  education,  still  remains 
to  be  done ;  and  this  work,  as  a  kind  of  inheritance 
from  the  past,  the  Free  Religions  Association  has 
gladly  undertaken. 

(2)  Secondly,  Industrial  Democracy.  By  this 
phrase  is  meant,  of  course,  that  whole  great  field  of 
social  religion  which  has  in  recent  years  been  so 
widely  opened  up  and  explored.  Applied  religion  has 
today  a  radical,  revolutionary  meaning  which  it  never 
had  before !  In  place  of  charity  with  its  friendly 
doles  by  the  haves  to  the  have-nots,  comes  justice, 
with  its  challenge  of  the  whole  principle  of  property 
and  possession.  A  new  spirit  is  loose,  to  destroy  and 
make  new.  And  this  means  again  the  old-time  strug- 
gle for  the  right  of  freedom.  Industry  and  politics 
are  the  battle  ground  for  religion  today,  as  theology 
was  yesterday.  The  spiritual  prophet  is  confronted 
now  with  social  instead  of  theological  creeds.  The 
new  Free  Religious  Association  must  in  these  times 
champion  social  outlaws  as  in  the  old  time  it  cham- 
pioned ecclesiastical  heretics.  It  is  the  old,  old  fight, 
but  on  new  levels  and  to  different  ends. 

(3)  Lastly,  International  Peace.  This  is  the  issue, 
precipitated  in  blood  and  fire,  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  in  1914,  and  later,  in  still  more  awful 
form,  by  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
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conflict  in  April  of  this  present  year.    It  is  the  issue 
which  holds  in  solution  all  other  issues  of  spiritual 
significance  in  our  time.    Nothing  else  is  permanently 
settled,  until  this  is  settled.    And  this  is  settled  only 
when  it  is  settled  right.    To  this  right  settlement,  the 
Free  Religious  Association  has  dedicated  itself  in  this 
great  hour.    It  proposes  to  support  peace  as  the  sole 
condition  of  social  progress  in  our  time ;  to  point  the 
road  to  peace  along  the  old  familiar  pathways  of 
brotherhood  and  love;  and  to  seek  the  abolition  of 
the  military  armaments,  political  imperialisms,  and 
economic  rivalries,  which  block  this  road  today  as 
forever  in  the  past.    On  this  matter  of  peace,  the  new 
Free  Religious  Association  proposes  to  be  uncom- 
promisingly radical.     It  will  be  satisfied   with  no 
hatred  of  autocracy  which  is  confined  to  German 
autocracy,  will  accept  no  solution  which  begins  and 
ends  with  victory  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  will  re- 
volt against  all  terms  of  peace  which  raise  new  bal- 
ances of  power  to  displace  the  old.    It  will  seek  noth- 
ing less   than   the   ideal  of   universal,  all-inclusive 
brotherhood,  and  the  embodiment  of  this  ideal  in  a 
social  organization  coincident  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Such  is  the  message  of  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation to  this  our  age.  Such  is  the  work  which  it 
would  do  today.  It  is  a  message  and  a  work  not 
strange  to  Unity.  Hence  the  promise  of  this  com- 
radeship, and  the  joy  with  which  the  Association  ac- 
cepts alike  its  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

John  FIavnes  Holmes, 
President,  Free  Religious 
Association  of  America. 


The  Free  Religious  Association 

Three  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  annual  meeting,  held  in 
Boston,  May  25,  1917 


TO  COLUMBUS. 


"weaver  of  GENOA  AND  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  OCEAN  SEa" 

Unflinching  son  of  fate,  he  stands  alone, 
Uplifted  by  a  far-eyed  faith  sublime 
That  knows  nor  fear  nor  failure, 
i^'ehind  him  lie  the  \o\vy,  laborious  years— 
His  narrow  youth  and  poverty's  dull  weight, 
His  risks  upon  the  sea  and  on  the  land. 
His  convent  refuge  and  his  prayers  at  court, 
These  lie  behind— the  ridicule's  grimace, 
Hard  skeptic  scorn  and  churchly  hate,  and  all 
The  blows  that  greed  and  hidden  envy  struck. 
And  on  before? — 

What  else  but  wind  and  wave, 
Terror  and  storm,  a  heartless  sky,  and  death, 
Unchanged  by  changing  compass  still  he  sails, 
Borne  onward  by  the  unrelenting  wind,  ^ 
While  round  him  cries  a  mutinous  unf'aith. 
Week  follows  week  and  night  the  weary  night. 
And  yet  no  light  from  the  imagined  shore — 
The  hopeful  morn,  the  pitiless  noon,  the  night, 
And  yet  no  land  nor  light ; 
The  cloud-made  islands  melt  at  his  approach. 
And  luring  ligh-ts  like  tapers  wink  no  more. 
Yet  in  the  breeze  he  feels  the  breath  of  God, 
And  knows,  athwart  the  dark,  a  gleam  will  flash 
To  shine  a  star  forever.  -  ' 

— Horace  Spencer  Fiske. 
buggestcd  by  Lorado  Tuff's  Washington  Statue  of  Columbus. 


1. 

The  Prophetic  Aspect  of  Free  Religion 

By  Stephen  S.  Wise. 
Rabbi  Free  Synagogue,  New  York. 
Vice-president  Free  Religious  Association. 


Why  alone  should  Free  Religion  be  prophetic  in 
its  aspect,  prophetic  in  its  influence,  prophetic  in  its 
out-reaching?  All  religion  ought  to  be  prophetic.  Re- 
Hgion  and  prophecy  ought  to  be  interchangeable  terms. 
And  if  religion  has  failed,  and  in  the  tueasure  in 
which  it  has  failed  in  our  day,  the  failure  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  prophetic  aspect  has  too 
largely  passed  out  of  the  life  of  religion. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  best  things  in 
American  religious  life  today  were  not  made  possible 
by  the  great  and  prophetic  power  of  those  men  who, 
as  it  were,  were  the  background  out  of  which  stepped 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Religious  Association. 

And  yet,  having  said  that,  and  at  the  same  time 
reminded  you  that  there  is  more  Theodore  Parkerism 
preached  in  American  pulpits  than  we  can  gauge 
through  glancing  at  the  membership  roll  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association,  I  want  to  point  out,  if  I  may, 
wherein  has  lain  the  failure  of  those  free  religious 
associations  which  are  known  as  the  liberal  churches 
and  the  liberal  synagogues. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
failure  of  liberal  or  Reformed  Judaism,  I  would  say 
in  a  word  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  Liberal  Judaism,  or  rather  the  founders  of  Lib- 
eral Judaism,  took  a  step  forward  and  then  they  died 
and  their  followers  and  disciples  have  remained  petri- 
fying exactly  where  the  founders  left  ofi  fifty  or 
more  years  ago,  forgetting  that  a  religious  movement 
must  be  a  tide,  forgetting  that  truth  is  and  must  be 
on  the  march.    I  have  used  the  term  petrification  be- 
cause I  find  in  the  synagogue — of  course  it  is  dififerent 
in  the  church— that  some  of  the  most  hide-bound  and 
impossible  Tories  are  the  men  who  have  usurped  the 
name  of  Liberals,  who  are  defiling  the  high  title  of 
liberalism.    Now,  if  they  would  only  put  away  that 
mistake  and  have  the  courage,  shall  I  say,  of  their 
convictions    or    their    lack    of    convictions,  and 
say,   "We   are   Tories,   we   are   Conservatives,  we 
are  Orthodox,"  then   it  would  be  well.   But  Lib- 
eral   Judaism    today    is    misrepresented    in  many 
cities  in  America  by  men  who  are  merely  feebly  echo- 
ing the  slogans  of  a  hundred  or  of  fifty  years  ago— 
men  who  forget  that  liberalism  calls  upon  a  man  not 
to  assent  to  the  utterance  of  the  pioneer,  but  to  carry 
on  the  mood  and  temper  of  the  pioneer,  that  liberal- 
ism is  a  mood  and  not  a  moment,  that  liberalism  must 
be  a  temper  and  not  a  step.    And  I  find  it  one  of  the 
gravest  difficulties  in  the  life  of  Israel  in  America 
today  to  help  young  men  and  women  to  understand 
that  because  they  agree  with  liberals  that  were  liberal 
fifty,  or  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  they 
have  not  thereby  earned  the  right  to  name  themselves 
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liberals.  The  liberal  in  every  age  is  the  man  who  lib- 
erates himself,  not  the  man  who  is  in  bondage  to  yes- 
terday. The  liberal  who  is  enthralled  to  yesterday  is 
no  more  of  a  liberal  than  he  who  is  enthralled  to  cen- 
turies ago.  If  I  am  a  liberal  I  mean  by  that  that  I 
must  stand  on  my  own  feet  and  think  with  my  own 
mind  and  see  with  my  own  eyes  ;  that  I  must  work 
through  my  intellectual  and  spiritual  and  moral  prob- 
lems for  myself,  heeding  guidance  everywhere  on  all 
sides,  but  making  the  voice  within  the  ultimate  guide 
and  the  supreme  rule. 

There  is  another  reason  for  what  has  happened  in 
the  synagogue — not  altogether  different  from  condi- 
tions in  the  so-called  liberal  churches.  Liberalism 
has  failed  in  the  synagogue  because  the  liberalism  of 
two  generations  ago  was  largely  intellectual — intel- 
lectual rather  than  spiritual  on  the  one  hand  and 
intellectual  rather  than  moral-social  on  the  other.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  men  who  intellectually  are  lib- 
erals but  spiritually  are  nothing — who  intellectually 
are  liberals  and  morally  are  utterly  hopeless  reaction- 
aries. Now  you  cannot  be  liberal  in  half  of  you.  You 
cannot  be  half  liberal  and  half  Orthodox.  Liberalism 
demands  the  whole  of  the  soul  of  a  man.  And  if  you 
are  a  liberal  you  have  got  to  be  liberal  and  not  only 
in  your  intellectual  outlook  but  in  your  moral  resolu- 
tions, in  your  vision  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  true  of  the 
church,  but  it  is  unanswerably  true  of  the  synagogue — 
that  the  liberal  movement  of  a  generation  or  two  gen- 
erations ago  was  largely  a  rationalist  movement ;  it 
was  a  movement  of  men  who  sought  to  free  them- 
selves from  an  intellectual  yoke. 

Now,  I  am  not  criticising  the  liberals  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago.  They  had  to  liberate  themselves  in 
that  way  and  it  was  a  great  achievement  on  their  part 
to  do  so.  But  they  did  not  complete  the  task.  They 
achieved  freedom  for  themselves  in  one  direction.  It 
remains  for  us  to  achieve  freedom  for  ourselves  in 
another.  In  one  word,  no  purely  intellectual  freedom 
can  give  sufficing  content  to  the  religious  life.  And 
after  a  man  has  liberated  himself  intellectually  he  is 
nothing  more  than  at  the  starting  point  of  that  quest 
at  the  end  of  which,  after  toilsome  lifelong  seeking 
he  alone  may  hope  to  achieve  the  vision  of  God. 

What  I  try  to  make  clear  to  my  fellow  teachers  in 
the  Jewish  ministry  is  this  :  It  was  a  great  thing  for 
the  liberals  of  a  generation  or  two  generations  ago 
to  have  achieved  freedom  intellectually  and  spiritually  ; 
but  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  and  the  failure 
of  liberal  religion  in  America  today  is  that  we  have 
done  little  more,  if  in  truth  we  have  done  aught  more, 
to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  American  people 
touching  social  wrong  and  social  inequality  than  the 
most  Orthodox  of  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
churches.  We  have  failed  where  they  have  failed  and 
we  have  failed  as  they  have  failed.  And  I  am  very 
frank  to  say  that  many  of  the  religious  movements 
that  have  gained  a  hearing  in  America  during  the  last 
generation  have  been  heard  because  of  our  own  fail- 
ure, because  of  our  own  incertitudes. 

Not  that  I  would  have  liberalism  dogmatic,  but  I 
would  have  it  dare  to  affirm  that  which  it  believes 
to  be  true.  Liberal  religion  has  failed  because  we  in 
the  main  have  no  message  touching  the  solving  of 
the  moral-social  perplexities  of  our  time.  Oh,  yes,  a 
few  men,  a  few  great  spirits  in  the  L^iitarian  and  the 


Universalist  churches,  have  dared  to  speak,  like  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  for  example.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  men  in  the  Orthodox  Christian 
churches  who  have  spoken  out  with  just  as  much 
courage  and  just  as  much  power  and  just  as 
much  fearlessness  as  any  man  in  the  liberal 
church.  And  as  for  liberal  Judaism,  I  tell  you 
tonight  as  a  teacher  of  liberal  Judaism  that  we 
have  failed  to  sound  the  one  resistless  prophetic  note 
which  one  of  my  fathers  was  great  enough  to  sound 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  and  more — "Justice, 
Justice,  shalt  thou  perish?"  I  tell  my  people  all  the 
time  that  "Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is  one" 
— the  affirmation  of  monotheism  is  only  half  of  the 
religion  of  Israel ;  the  other  half  is  "Justice,  Justice, 
shalt  thou  perish?"  Liberal  Judaism  has  forgotten 
that  too  largely — I  had  almost  said,  forgotten  it  al- 
together. As  a  result  of  that,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
certain  movements  are  gaining  a  hearing  in  American 
life  today  which  ought  to  have  been  impossible,  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary  if  we  had  been  true  to 
the  liberal  spirit,  if  we  had  been  the  perpetuators  of 
the  liberal  tempers,  if  we  had  been  worthy  of  the 
great  tradition  of  Theodore  Parker,  if  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Association  had  moved  a  great  company  of 
men  to  become  prophets  of  a  newer,  better,  juster 
order  among  men.  Because  we  have  failed  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  give  a  hearing  to  Billy 
Sundayism,  for  there  would  have  been  no  room  for 
the  type  of  religion — if  religion  it  be — represented  by 
him  if  the  great  body  of  liberals  in  Jewish  synagogue 
and  in  Christian  church  alike  had  understood  that  re- 
ligion is  not  a  scheme  of  personal  comfort  but  a  plan 
of  social  salvation. 

I  have  no  word  to  offer  in  criticism  of  Billy  Sun- 
day or  Billy  Sundayism,  and  I  would  not  be  quoted  as 
having  said  a  word  in  criticism  of  him  or  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  heard  him.  JMy  lament,  my  grief,  ves, 
my  heartache,  is  over  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
made  him  possible — not  alone  that  we  have  made  him 
possible,  but  we  have  made  him  inevitable.  If  we 
had  told  America — if  we  had  dared  to  affirm  the  vital, 
changeless  content  of  religion,  tens  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  throughout  America 
would  have  known  better  than  to  accept  even  for  a 
moment  the  definition  of  religion  given  h\  Sunday- 
ism. We  know  that  Sundayism  is  not  a  religion  that 
you  and  I  can  accept.  W'e  know  that  Sundayism  is 
not  a  religion  that  the  American  people  can  perma- 
nently accept.  No  religion  is  a  religion  that  simply 
bids  a  man  behave  and  lays  not  a  finger  upon  all  the 
injustices  and  rottennesses  of  the  social  order  which 
must  be  overturned  if  men  are  to  have  a  chance  to 
live — to  live  worthily,  to  live  nobl}-,  and  in  living  nobly 
to  seek  after  God. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  word  more  that  I  would  say, 
if  you  will  bear  with  me.  What  can  liberal  religion 
do  today?  We  are  in  the  war  and  I  should  not  be 
true  to  my  convictions  if  I  led  you  to  believe  that  I 
wholly  shared  the  view  of  my  loved  and  honored 
friend,  Mr.  Holmes,  touching  the  war.  We  have  not 
originated  the  war  ;  we  did  not  begin  the  war  ;  we  have 
not  willed  to  enter  into  the  war.  We  have  not  gone 
into  the  war  for  reprisal,  for  punishment,  for  indem- 
nity, for  conquest.  And  I  tell  you  tonight,  men  and 
women,  that  I  abate  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  a  lifelong 
anti-militarism  in  saying  to  you  tonight  that  I  believe 
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that  no  people  and  no  leader  of  a  nation  ever  did  more 
to  avert  war  and  to  preserve  peace  than  the  people 
and  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Holmes, 
I  know,  thinks  we  might  have  done  more.  I  have 
no  right  to  speak  for  him ;  he  is  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing for  himself.  Just  because  I  have  spoken  of  him 
and  because  1  mean  to  say  certain  things  now,  I  do 
not  want  you  to  believe  thaVl  agree  with  Mr.  Holmes' 
attitude  touching  the  war.  I  believe— I  would  infi- 
nitely rather,  much  as  I  hate  and  loathe  war — I  would 
nafinitely  rather  have  had  my  country  do  exactly  what 
it  has  willed  to  do,  namely,  bear  its  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  defense  against  a  ruthless  foe  of  humanity, 
than  have  imperialism,  militarism  and  Prussianism 
become  the  unchallenged  and  unchecked  victors  over 
all  the  world.  Many  of  you  will  disagree  with  me, 
but  this  is  a  Free  Religious  Association.  And  not 
even  iny  brother  Holmes  can  suppress  me.  He  will 
be  able,  perhaps,  to  disprove  my  case  when  he  s])eaks. 
but  I  have  said  this,  men  and  women,  by  way  of  pre- 
lude to  the  one  point  I  want  to  urge  tonight. 

We  are  in  the  war,  whether  we  ought  to  be  in  it 
or  not.  But  there  are  certain  things  that  we  can  do ; 
there  are  certain  notes  that  the  liberal  churches  and 
religions  can  utter.  And  unless  we  utter  them  they 
will  remain  unuttered  and  perhaps  in  very  large  de- 
gree unaffirmed.  I  tell  you  what  we  can  do  first :  We 
have  got  to  go  through  this  war  to  the  end— to  the  end, 
and  without  hate.  And  I  think  it  can  be  done ;  I  know 
It  can  be  done.  He  wh(p  hates  loses.  It  is  easy  enough 
not  to  hat€  now,  but  you  must  not  hate  on  the  morrow 
when  the  record  of  atrocities  begins  to  be  made  up. 
Do  you  know  how  not  to  hate?  Can  you  do  this?  I 
am  going  to  try  to  do  it.  Think  of  Gernianv  not  as 
the  Kaiser  and  not  as  Falkenhevm,  and  not  as  the 
late  lamented  Von  Bissing.  Think  of  Germany  as 
none  of  these  men.  When  I  think  of  Germany  I  am 
going  to  think  of  one  man,  a  man  who  much  more 
truly  represents  Germany  than  the  Kaiser  or  Tirpitz 
or  Falkenheym  or  Von  Bissing ;  and  that  man — oh,  he 
was  great  enough  to  say,  not  "IMy  country,  right  or 
wrong,"  but  "IMy  country — when  right  to  keep  right ; 
when  wrong,  to  set  right."  And  that  was  said  by  a 
man  who  fought  for  freedom  in  the  Old  World  and 
then  fought  under  Lincoln  for  freedom  in  the  New 
World— Carl  Schurz.  Carl  Schurz  is  Germany— not 
the  Kaiser;  and  Carl  Schurz  is  the  Germany  of  yes- 
terday. Carl  Schurz  would  be  the  Germany  today  if 
the  German  government  were  not  mad  and  drunk 
with  lust,  and  Carl  Schurz  will  be  the  Germany  of 
the  morrow — God  give  it ! 

More  than  that.  President  Wilson  made  an  utter- 
ance on  the  second  day  of  April— it  is  a  fine  thing  for 
the  American  people  to  have  risen  to  the  level  of  the 
l^resident's  utterance;  but  the  question  is.  men  and 
women,  not  do  we  agree  with  President  Wilson  today, 
as  we  do,  but  will  we  dare  to  agree  with  him  after 
the  war  is  over?  Will  we  still  dare  to  say  that  we 
have  entered  into  the  war  not  for  conquest  and  not 
for  indemnity  and  not  for  reprisal  ?  You  know  after 
a  little  while  voices  will  be  raised  in  Boston  and  in 
New  York.  After  a  while  Wall  Street  and  State 
Street  will  be  saying,  "Oh,  it  is  very  nice  indeed  of  the 
president  to  have  made  this  glorious  profession  of 
American  idealism,  but  now  we  have  got  a  great 
navy  and  why  not  use  that  navy  in  order  to  add  to 
our  market,  in  order  to  achieve  certain  inevitable  ex- 


tensions of  territory  in  any  event  in  the  western 
world?"  The  test  of  America,  men  and  women,  is 
going  to  come  not  on  the  western  front  or  on  the 
eastern  front  in  Europe ;  the  test  of  America  is  going 
to  come  here,  in  America.  Are  we  going  to  remain 
on  the  high  level  to  which  the  president  summoned 
us  on  the  second  day  of  April?  In  New  York  today, 
whenever  I  see  young  men — and  I  see  them  day  after 
day  going  forth  in  order  to  enter  into  the  war — the 
one  thought  that  is  mine  is  this:  These  young  men 
are  going  forth  to  battle  and  if  needs  be  to  die,  as 
many  of  them  will,  for  you  and  for  me.  They  are 
going  forth  to  fight  and  to  die  for  the  American  Re- 
public. And  while  they  are  gone  are  we  going  to 
undo  the  ideal  of  the  American  democracy?  Are  we 
going  to  let  them  come  home  to  an  America  which  we 
have  soiled  and  defiled?  And  we  will  do  that  unless 
we  dare  to  be  true  to  the  challenge  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  I  tell  you  certain  things  that 
liberal  religion  must  say  today.  First,  there  must  be 
no  breakdown  of  the  industrial  safeguards.  I  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  those  men  who  for  years 
have  sought  to  avert  the  enactment  of  laws  making  for 
the  industrial  safeguarding  of  the  worker,  and  now 
at  the  first  opportunity  seek  to  break  these  down,  and, 
most  contemptible  of  all,  attempt  to  place  the  burden 
of  the  war  upon  the  shoulders  of  little  children.  If 
little  children  are  going  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
American  war,  then  Prussia  has  won;  then  Prussia 
has  won !  Are  you  going  to  clothe  little  children  in 
back-breaking  armor?  That  is  one  question  that  we 
have  got  to  face. 

In  the  third  week  of  January,  1915,  there  were 
four  hundred  thousand  unemployed  men  and  women 
m  the  city  of  New  York— men  and  women  ordinarily 
employed.  You  never  will  know  the  measure  of 
famine,  over-patient  suflfering  and  starvation  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  January,  February  and  March, 
until  there  came  a  revival  of  industry  and  particularly 
of  the  industries  of  war.  And  then  these  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  enabled  to 
go  back  to  work. 

Now,  if  the  Government  can  conscript  the  worker 
today — and  it  can,  and  ought — then  on  the  morrow, 
when  unemployment  comes— and  unemployment  al- 
ways will  recur  as  long  as  there  be  not  wisdom  and 
prevision  in  the  management  of  our  af¥airs — when 
unemployment  threatens  on  the  morrow,  just  as  the 
Government  conscripts  men  today,  the  workers  of  the 
nation  are  going  to  be  free  to  conscript  the  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  unemployment,  and  no  man  who  wills 
to  work  shall  remain  unemployed  and  unemployable. 

Let  me  have  just  one  word  that  I  will  put  in  a 
sentence.  You  cannot  wage  a  war  that  is  democratic — 
you  cannot  even  pretend  honestly  to  be  fighting*  for 
democracy  —  the  churches,  the  liberal  prophetic 
churches, — will  not  be  doing  half  of  their  duty,  unless 
we  urge  that  if  the  many  can  be  conscripted  and  so 
conscripted  they  must  give  of  their  mite,  then  the  few 
can  be  so  conscripted  that  they  shall  give  much.  And 
the  prophetic  churches  ought  to  insist  now  that  one 
of  the  ways  to  achieve  democracy  at  home  before 
you  get  it  abroad  is  to  end  the  mockery,  the  injustice 
of  a  democracy  that  disfranchises  half  the  people  of 
America  because  they  happen  not  to  be  male  persons. 
The  liberal  and  prophetic  churches  ought  to  say  this: 
In  Germany  today  there  is  a  group  of  men  led  by 
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that  glorious  spirit,  Liebknecht,  who  some  day  may 
become  the  president  of  the  German  Republic. 

Now  if  we  are  not  warring  against  the  German 
people,  if  we  are  warring  for  the  German  people,  if 
we  are  warring  as  we  say  we  are,  for  the  overthrow 
and  the  banishment  of  Caesarism  forever,  we  have 
got  to  insist  that  the  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween America  and  the  battles  for  democracy  in  Ger- 
many must  be  open  and  must  be  kept  open.  And 
when  the  day  of  peace  comes  we'  do  not  want  peace 
to  be  arranged  for  us  by  gentlemen  who  are  going 
to  arrange  things  so  that  another  war  will  come  for 
another  generation.  We  do  not  want  peace  to  be  made 
for  us  by  generals  and  diplomats.  We  want  peace  to  be 
composed  by  representatives  of  the  people;  and  there 
will  be  no  complete  and  adequate  representation  of 
the  people  of  America  that  does  not  include  a  woman 
in  its  councils.    For  women  know  the  cost  of  war. 


II. 

Tolerance 

By  L.  M.  Powers. 
Minister,  Independent  Christian  Society,  Gloucester,  Mass.; 
Member.  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Association  of  America. 

Toleration  has  been  a  lesson  very  hard  for  the 
world  to  learn.  The  Pilgrims  came  to  America  that 
they  might  enjoy  religious  liberty.  No  sooner  had 
they  gained  liberty  for  themselves  than  they  insisted 
that  every  one  should  conform  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing, and  whipped,  banished,  and  hung  Quakers,  who 
insisted  on  their  right  to  think. 

The  Catholics  came  to  Maryland  because  they  were 
persecuted  in  England.  At  first  they  granted  liberty 
of  thought.  In  a  short  time,  however,  they  passed  a 
law  that  if  any  person  should  deny  the  Holy  Trinity 
he  should  first  be  bored  through  the  tongue  and  fined 
or  imprisoned:  then  for  the  second  ofifense,  should 
be  banished  as  a  blasphemer,  the  letter  "B"  being 
stamped  upon  his  forehead ;  and  for  the  third  ofifense, 
should  die. 

"Tolerance  in  religion,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  the 
best  fruit  of  the  last  four  centuries." 

It  is  certainly  a  recent  acquisition  if  we  can  hon- 
estly be  said  to  have  acquired  it.  How  recent,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  whose  lives  began  in  the  last  half  of 
the  last  century,  to  realize. 

So  late  as  1828  in  order  to  hold  office  in  England 
it  was  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  the  established 
church. 

In  many  countries  some  religious  test  is  still  a  con- 
dition for  holding  public  office.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  in  one  of  our  Southern  states  a  man  was  disquali- 
fied as  a  witness  before  a  court  of  law  because  he  said 
he  did  not  believe  in  God. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  founders 
of  New  England  were  a  broad-minded,  tolerant  people 
with  a  high  regard  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Ward,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ipswich,  the 
man  who  drew  up  our  first  body  of  laws,  those  that 
long  governed  the  colonists,  had  this  to  say  about 
tolerance :  "He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  re- 
ligion   .    .    .   besides  his  own,  unless  it  be  in  matters 


merely  indiflferent,  either  doubts  of  his  own  or  is  not 
sincere  in  it.  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  un- 
sound opinion,  that  his  own  may  also  be  tolerated  .  .  . 
will  for  a  need  hang  God's  Bible  at  the  Devil's  girdle." 

Great  souls  have  often  been  sadly  intolerant.  Cal- 
vin was  a  really  great  man,  yet  he  caused  Servetus 
to  be  burned  as  a  heretic. 

John  Knox  was  a  great  man,  the  greatest  perhaps 
ever  born  in  Scotland,  and  yet  he  permitted  a  woman 
to  be  burned  for  her  behef,  when  a  single  word  from 
him  would  have  saved  her. 

Luther  was  a  great  man,  yet  he  advised  that  Jewish 
schools  and  synagogues  be  burned  and  said  that  no  one 
could  be  a  Catholic  without  being  at  least  a  murderer, 
a  robber  and  a  persecuter,  and  apparently  exulted  in 
the  death  of  Zwingli,  a  reformer  as  scholarly  as,  and 
more  fundamental  than  himself. 

Even  the  sect,  which  claims  to  be  the  most  liberal 
in  America  has  shown  itself  capable  of  great  intol- 
erance. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  Theodore  Parker 
preached  a  sermon  on  "The  Transient  and  Perma- 
nent in  Christianity."  This  sermon  he  afterwards 
said,  "cost  me  my  reputation  in  the  Christian  church. 
Even  the  Unitarian  ministers  denounced  me  as  'no 
Christian  and  an  infidel.'  They  did  what  they  could 
to  effect  my  ruin ;  denied  me  all  friendly  intercourse ; 
dropped  me  from  committees  of  their  liberal  college ; 
in  public  places  refused  my  hand  in  public  salutation ; 
mocked  at  me  in  their  general  assemblies,  struck  my 
name  out  of  their  almanac,  the  only  Unitarian  form 
of  excommunication.  Every  journal,  almost  every 
pulpit,  denounced  me,  saying,  'This  man  tells  us  that 
God  is  not  dead ;  that  the  Bible  is  not  His  last  word ; 
that  He  inspires  men  now  as  much  as  ever,  even  more 
so.  Surely  this  man  is  an  infidel,  a  deist.  Nay,  an 
atheist.  Down  with  him.'  "  There  was  a  time  when 
Theodore  Parker  was  not  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the 
Unitarians. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  indifference  which  is  worse 
than  intolerance. 

"There  are,"  says  Browning,  "those  who  believe 
something  and,  therefore,  will  tolerate  nothing ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  tolerate  everything  be- 
cause they  believe  nothing." 

There  are  men  like  Nello,  the  barber  in  Romola,  who 
said,  "Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  fetter  my  impar- 
tiality by  entertaining  an  opinion." 

Whefn  asked  to  sign  the  thirty-nine  articles,  Theo- 
dore Hook  said,  "Yes,  forty  if  you  wish." 

Between  indifference  and  intolerance  the  choice  is 
not  difficult.  Intolerance  may  become  tolerant,  but 
indifference  will  never  become  anything,  yet  intoler- 
ance is  a  very  great  evil. 

Let  us  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the  causes  of 
it.  The  first  is  that  of  inheritance.  The  spirit  of 
intolerance  has  dominated  the  whole  past  of  the  race. 
We  are  children  of  those  who  believed  that  fire  and 
fagot  should  be  the  lot  of  those  who  dared  to  think. 
Do  the  best  we  can,  we  cannot  become  at  once  su- 
perior to  that  inheritance ;  and  to  this  add  the  fact 
that  many  of  us  were  born  and  reared  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  prejudice. 

As  a  boy,  I  was  fed  on  Peter  Parley's  tales,  his- 
tories so-called,  in  which  the  Catholics  are  represented 
ever  and  always  as  the  enemies  of  all  good.  This 
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prejudice  is  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  every  country- 
born  New  England  boy  and  girl. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Universalists.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  I  was  taught  that  they  were  bad  people. 
The  first  Universalist  I  saw  was  an  insane  minister, 
whom  the  authorities  were  taking  to  the  state  hospital. 
My  first  boyish  thought  was  that  his  insanity  was  a 
punishment  for  his  sins. 

Ninety  per  cent,  probably,  of  the  children  of  this 
country  today  are  being  taught  to  regard  Unitarian 
and  Universalists  as  heretics  and  infidels.  A  large 
part  of  the  intolerance  of  the  world  is  due  to  inherk- 
ance  and  training.  It  is  a  burden  of  the  past,  from 
which  only  time  can  free  us. 

Another  force  making  for  intolerance  is  egotism. 
We  see  very  clearly  how  men  have  erred  in  the  past ; 
how  the  wisest  in  their  day  were  mistaken,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  were  simply  hugging  a  fond 
delusion  which  they  thought  was  truth,  and  yet  seeing 
so  clearly  the  many  errors  of  the  past,  there  seems 
often  to  be  no  suspicion  that  we  have  not  now  at- 
tained ultimate  truth. 

Everybody  believed  that  the  sun  moved  around 
the  earth  once.  Of  cour.se  it  did.  Couldn't  they  see 
it  with  their  own  eyes  ?  "Let  him  who  says  otherwise 
be  anathema."  Nevertheless,  the  sun  does  not  re- 
volve about  the  earth. 

Everybody  believed  that  the  world  was  made  in  six 
days  once.  Of  course  it  was.  The  Bible  says  so. 
Nevertheless,  the  world  was  not  made  in  six  days. 

No  one  but  an  egotist  can  be  so  sure  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  opinion  as  to  be  intolerant  of  the  oi)inions 
of  others. 

Compared  with  what  we  yet  shall  know,  we  are -no 
doubt  all  of  us  shrouded  in  darkness.  At  best  our 
little  minds  can  grasp  only  a  fraction  of  the  truth. 
A  willingness  to  look  at  the  fraction  which  our  neigh- 
bor sees  would  result  in  a  needed  forbearance  and  un- 
derstanding. 

A  third  cause  of  intolerance  is  indiscrimination. 
Many  people  have  no  ability  to  see  any  difference  in 
what  is  called  by  the  same  name.  A  sheep  is  a 
sheep,  no  matter  whether  black  or  white;  so  there  is 
no  difference  between  Jews,  no  choice  among  Catho- 
lics. 

How  absurd  and  wicked  this  lumping  of  races  and 
religions.  As  a  race,  the  Jews  are  exceptionally  able 
in  business.  Shall  we,  therefore,  brand  the  whole  race 
as  Shylocks?  Not  if  we  are  wise.  Some  of  tlie  most 
admirable  men  in  all  ages  and  lands  have  been  Jews. 
The  most  devoted  to  their  homes,  the  most  eminent 
in  art  and  science,  the  most  generous  in  benefactions, 
the  most  faithful  as  citizens. 

Montefoire  was  a  Jew ;  Mendelsohn  was  a  Jew ; 
Moses  was  a  Jew ;  Jesus  was  a  Jew. 

These  men  all  lived,  while  Shylock  was  simply  a 
c^-eature  of  the  poet's  brain. 

There  is  all  the  difference  between  Jews  that  there 
is  between  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and 
each  one  has  a  right  to  be  judged  by  his  own  faults 
and  merits. 

The  same  is  true  of  Catholics.  It  was  a  Catholic, 
Archbishop  Langton,  who,  more  than  anyone  else, 
defying  both  King  and  Pope,  secured  the  Magna 
Charter  for  the  English  people. 

It  was  a  Catholic,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  who,  at  the 


cost  of  his  life,  saved  religious  liberty  to  the  English 
people  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  Catholics,  just  as  there  are 
all  kinds  of  Protestants. 

There  are  Catholics  little  more  under  the  control 
of  the  priests  than  Methodists  are  under  Jhe  control 
of  their  Bishops.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  judged 
as  an  individual,  and  according  to  his  worth. 

The  intolerance  which  makes  us  condemn  all  Jews 
and  Catholics  is  due  often  to  an  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  discriminate,  which  seems  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  the  majority  of  people  in  their  present  state 
of  development. 

Only  recently  after  an  address  which  I  gave,  a  man 
in  the  audience  asked  if  peace  were  made  on  lines 
indicated  by  the  Pope,  if  it  would  not  result  in  his 
greatly  increased  prestige  and  therefore  be  a  harmful 
thing  for  the  world? 

In  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention 
now  in  session,  men  who  have  no  regard  for  either 
the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  Church  have  tried  to 
stir  up  religious  strife  that  a  disunited  convention 
might  fail  to  pass  the  progressive  legislation  that  the 
people  need  and  wish. 

Religious  bigotry  is  not  dead. 

The  most  fruitful  cause  of  intolerance,  however  is 
the  one  which,  broadly  considered,  includes  all  theB 
others,  and  that  is  ignorance. 

Wide  knowledge  does  not  weaken  any  worthy  faith 
or  make  us  less  earnest,  but  it  does  make  us  more 
willing  to  listen  to  'the  man  with  whom  we  disagree. 
The  world  was  most  intolerant  when  it  had  but  one 
interest,  and  that  religion. 

Bigotry  is  blindness.    Intolerance  is  the  proof  of 
a  mind  in  darkness. 

Four  blind  men,  you  remember,  were  once  taken 
to  a  menagerie.  As  they  went  about  each  one  was 
permitted  to  touch  an  elephant.  One  touched  the 
tail,  and  said  the  elephant  was  like  a  rope.  Another 
who  touched  its  leg,  said  the  elephant  was  like  a 
tree.  The  third,  who  touched  its  side,  said,  "No  such 
thing;  an  elephant  is  like  a  wall."  And  the  fourth, 
who  had  touched  the  ear,  said,  "You  are  all  wrong;  an 
elephant  is  like  a  leather  bag." 

Now,  you  may  not  -believe  it,  but  in  this  great 
universe  of  truth  you  are  simply  a  blind  man  who  has 
touched  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  is  not  the  tree 
or  rope  you  think  it.  but  vastly  more. 

Your  experience  is  true  for  you.  So  is  some  other 
man's  for  him.  It  is  right  and  true  for  you  to  think 
of  the  elephant  as  a  tree;  only  don't  try  to  punish,  or 
even  call  bad  names,  those  to  whom  it  seems  something 
else. 

Ignorance  is  the  everlasting  mother  of  intolerance. 

In  a  word,  the  wider  our  range  of  facts,  and  the 
more  we  know,  the  less  likely  are  we,  either  in  poli- 
tics or  religion,  to  think  that  we  are  right  and  every- 
one else  is  wrong. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  Charles  Darwin  having  women 
publicly  whipped  for  not  accepting  his  theory  of  de- 
velopment, as  did  the  Puritans  those  who  denied  their  ■ 
theories  of  church  government.  1^ 

Enlarge  the  horizon  of  a  man's  thought  and  i<itoler-lc 
ance  dies.  I 

Says  Burke,  "Toleration  is  good  for  all,  or  it  ism 
good  for  none.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  take  tolera-»l 
tion  to  be  a  part  of  religion."  I; 
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When  CathoUc  missionaries  first  went  to  Japan 
in  1551,  the  native  priests  asked  the  native  ruler  to 
expel  them.  "How  many  dii¥erent  religions  are  there 
in  the  country  now?"  he  asked.  "Thirty-five,"  was 
the  reply.  "Well,"  he  said,  "where  thirty-five  sects 
can  be  tolerated,  we  can  easily  bear  with  one  more." 
That  was  a  wonderful  statement  for  any  ruler  to 
utter  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

In  this  country  we  have  now  over  one  hundred  and 
eighty  different  rehgious  denominations,  and  each  one 
contributes  something  of  value  to  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. 

One  has  only  to  compare  America,  where  all  phases 
of  religious  thought  are  tolerated,  with  countries  like 
Spain,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  religious  toleration. 

Some  one  lias  said  that  we  are  never  so  thoroughly 
in  the  right  that  our  opponents  are  wholly  in  the 
wrong. 

It  is  in  a  free  and  open  field  that  absurd  and  mis- 
taken ideas  most  quickly  disappear. 

The  truth  is  its  own  defense  and  protection. 

Intolerance  is  not  dead.  H  it  does  not  cause  blood- 
shed, it  causes  heart-ache,  and  the  danger  of  the 
prison  is  by  no  means  wholly  passed.  Every  time  you 
ventiire  to  express  a  new  or  unpopular  thought  you 
learn  how^  little  real  tolerance  there  is  in  the  world. 

Voltaire  was  a  keen  observer.  He  spent  his  life 
combatting  ignorance  and  intolerance.  Out  of  his 
experience  he  wrote :  "It  is  more  difficult  and  more 
meritorious  to  win  men  from  their  prejudices  than  to 
civilize  barbarians." 

It  is  in  the  political  field  that  intolerance  is  sure 
to  show  itself  most  strongly  now  and  will  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Already  many  believe  that  some  of  our  citizens  hold 
ideas  dangerous  to  society. 

Socialism  and  xA.narchy  are  condemned  by  those 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  either,  and  confuse  both. 
Many  people's  fear  of  these  schools  of  thought  re- 
minds one  of  the  story  of  the  little  girl  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  Republican  household,  and  who  one 
night  refused  to  go  to  bed.  In  explanation,  she  said : 
"I  am  afraid  there's  a  wicked  Democrat  under  the 
bed." 

There  are  25,000,000  Socialists  in  the  world  today 
and  the  number  is  growing.  Among  them  are  a  large 
number  of  the  best  artists,  scientists,  and  literary  men. 
It  will  no  longer  answer  to  denounce  these  people  as 
"cranks"  or  "dangerous." 

Socialism  or  Anarchy  to  succeed  has  first  of  all  the 
task  of  converting  a  majority  of  people  to  its  way 
of  thinking.  If  either  can  do  that,  the  right  is  clear 
and  plain.  What  the  majority  wishes  it  always  can 
and  always  w-ill  have.  The  only  wav  either  can  be 
combatted  is  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  their  claims. 

All  permanent  progress  in  society  comes'  slowlv. 
Some  men  say  it  is  Socialism  for  the  public  to  own 
gas  and  electric  light  plants.  If  these  are  Socialistic, 
then  the  post  office,  the  public  school,  and  public 
libraries  are  Socialistic,  and  this  kind  of  Socialism,  I 
take  it,  no  one  opposes.  Sensible  people  do  not  con- 
demn anything  with  an  epithet. 

All  schools  of  thought  should  be  free  to  present 
their  ideas  without  interference,  without  having  their 
motives  ques<:ioned,  and  without  being  called  bad 
names. 


In  fact,  the  lessons  of  religious  tolerance  shoukl 
be  applied  to  the  whole  domain  of  thought. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  intolerance.  It  is 
ever  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  progress.  You 
cannot  do  a  man  any  good  by  calling  him  names  ;  you 
confirm  his  prejudice  and  prolong  his  ignorance. 

"Mild  light  and  by  degrees  should  be  the  plan 
To  cure  the  dark  and  erring  mind; 
For  who  would  rush  at  a  benighted  man 
And  give  him"  two  black  eyes  for  being  blind? 

.Vnd  you  cannot  suppress  heresy  by  persecution. 
Persecution  only  makes  converts  to  the  persecuted 
cause. 


III. 

Great  Tasks  of  the  Near  Future 

By  Rev.  William  Lawrence  Sullivan. 


Minister  All  Souls  Church,  New  York. 
Author  "The  Priest,"  "Letters  to  Pope  Pius." 
Vice-president  of  the  Free  Religious  Association. 

There  is  approaching  at  the  end  of  this  w-ar,  if  we 
may  trust  the  pledged  word  of  our  Nation  so  far  as 
the  president  can  pledge  it — there  is  coming,  and 
mainly  as  a  result,  a  splendid  and  creative  result  of 
American  action,  a  confederated  co-operation  of  all 
the  natiqns  of  the  earth.  There  is  going  to  be  federal 
action  of  all  the  nations  rather  than  the  states  of  a 
single  union  as  members  of  the  federation.  No  word 
has  been  said  so  great  and  immense  as  that.  For 
America  it  means  that  our  youth  is  over.  There  is 
inspiration  in  that  and  there  is  solemnity.  We  have 
sat  here  between  our  oceans,  isolated  from  the  great 
currents  of  the  world's  history,  European  and  Asiatic. 
W^e  have  sat  amidst  our  prairies,  amidst  our  im- 
measurable wealth,  and  the  history  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  was  only  a  story  read  in  books.  That  is 
done  forever.  America  now  is  to  enter  into  the  tangle, 
and  muddle,  into  the  menace  and  awfulness  some- 
times, of  European  and  Asiatic  politics.  Our  youth 
is  done.  We  are  entering  a  vast  arena.  The  world 
is  our  stage,  mankind  our  audience  henceforth. 

What  does  this  mean,  this  immeasurably  grave  fact? 
One  of  two  things  which  in  hardly  more  than  a  sen- 
tence I  will  try  to  put  before  you. 

First,  in  our  schools — and  I  address  this  word  to 
you  who  may  have  any  influence  over  our  schools,  the 
curriculum  that  is  studied  there — in  our  schools  it 
means  that  international  life  shall  be  studied  and  not 
merely  international  geography.  How^  much  we  know 
about  the  Balkan  geography,  but  how  many  Ameri- 
cans know  that  there  is  a  Balkan  question,  that  it  is 
from  that  volcano  that  these  infernal  fires  have 
spouted  ?  We  have  heard  the  word  Bohemia  ;  how- 
many  of  us  know  that  no  graver  problem  in  the  com- 
ing peace  exists  than  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 
Czechs?  Our  high  schools  are  now'  studying  civics. 
Have  it  changed  to  politics,  and  international  politics. 

Secondly,  this  federal  co-operation  of  the  nations 
reacts  upon  our  present  domestic  problems.  If,  as  we 
hope,  there  is  going  to  be  a  federal  co-operation  of 
nations,  for  the  policing  of  the  world  to  put  down  a 
rowdy  as  the  policeman  of  our  streets  is  obliged  some- 
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times  to  do,  most  assuredly  it  will  involve  the  greatest 
changes  in  the  organization  of  every  civilized  state 
in  the  v^^orld. 

Will  not  that  react  upon  our  domestic  problems? 
The  day  of  disorganized  separateness  of  action  is 
over,  since  it  has  led  us  to  hopeless  misery. 

Shall  it  not  be  the  work  of  some  year  soon  follow- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe  that  there  shall  be  sum- 
nioned  by  some  one  whose  words  have  power  to  in- 
vite it,  a  congress  of  the  leaders  of  labor  and  the 
leaders  of  capital  in  some  city  of  this  nation  for  the 
co-operative  unifying  of  forces  that  never  should  be 
divorced  ? 

Shall  we  not  see  likewise  this  federal  co-operation 
in  another  field  where  of  all  fields  it  is  more  hope- 
less but  not  wholly  hopeless?  A  federation  of  all  the 
people  who  believe  in  a  religion  of  the  free  Spirit, 
no  matter  to  what  local  denomination  they  may  be'- 
long?  A  parliament  again,  as  in  1893,  in  some  city 
of  the  United  States  of  all  who  believe  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  divineness  in  human  nature,  veri- 
fying itself  through  the  august  oracles  of  conscience 
and  through  the  divine  intimations  of  the  human 
spirit?  All  who  believe  that  that  constitutes  the  heart 
and  core  of  religion,  come — whether  you  are  Catholics 
or  Jews,  or  belong  to  one  or  another  of  the  prolific 
population  of  Protestant  sects — come  all  of  you ;  let 
us  have  a  congress  of  all  who  believe  in  that. 

\\"hat  has  most  struck  you  in  pondering  the  deeper 
currents  that  are  flowing  out  of  the  gulf  of  these 
present  days,  emerging  into  the  light?  I  will  tell  you 
what  most  strikes  me :  It  is  this  astonishing  preoccu- 
pation of  some  of  the  best  minds  living  in  the  problem 
of  the  human  spirit's  origin,  meaning  and  destiny. 
Bertrand  Russell,  H.  G.  Wells,  so  many  more,  all 
taking  it  up,  some  to  give  you  the  last  word  of  deadly 
disillusion  and  some  to  say :  There  is  that  within  us 
which  is  eternal.  We  have  missed  it;  we  have  over- 
looked it.  We  have  carried  the  biologic  parallel  into 
an  atheistic  superstition.  Something  more  is  there. 
And  in  the  lightnings  of  these  days  of  awfulness  we 
perceive  that  somehow  and  somewhere  there  is  a 
destiny  for  human  nature  too  glorious  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  picture.  The  best  minds  of  our  day  have 
turned  again  from  the  easy  denials  of  three  years  ago, 
from  the  jaunty  discarding  of  a  spiritual  reconstruc- 
tion of  life  and  of  the  world,  and  are  saying,  "If  we 
live  only  in  the  flesh  we  shall  die,  as  we  are  dying; 
if  we  leave  men  only  with  the  great  night  encompass- 
ing them  round  about,  we  have  defeated  the  deepest 
aspiration  of  the  human  spirit." 

Let  us  break  open  the  question  again ;  what  is  it  ? 
Wayward  and  wandering  children,  are  they  not  all 
that?  It  will  be  for  you  to  speak  to  them  that  which 
their  soul  has  guessed  and  to  reveal  again  in  words 
that  shall  be  tender  that  no  biologic  parallel  will  satisfy 
human  spirits  or  human  minds  either ;  nor  any  making 
of  human  life  as  an  episode  in  a  vast  blind  history  of 
things,  but  the  deep  revealing  to  them  that  some  di- 
vinity dwells  as  their  familiar  spirit  within  and  some 
divineness  waits  for  them  in  the  unconsummated 
glories  that  shall  come  one  day. 


A  DEDICATION. 


The  outward  building  stands  complete. 

Fulfilment  of  our  long  desire  ; 
Here  while  our  hearts  responsive  beat 

We  light  anew  the  altar  fire. 

Yet  neither  wholly  new  nor  strange 

Can  seem  this  house  to  which  we  come, 

So  much  we  bring  that  knows  not  change 
To  give  these  walls  a  touch  of  home : 

The  inspirations  of  the  past, 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  aim, 
The  treasured  memories  that  hold  fast, 

The  vanished  whom  we  silent  name. 

These  all  with  forward  faith  and  cheer. 
With  present  hopes  and  tasks  combine, 

The  open  vision  listening  ear, 
To  consecrate  the  new-built  shrine. 

And  thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  , 

In  whom  our  being  rooted  stands. 
Still  lead  in  ways  thou  shalt  approve 
And  crown  the  labor  of  our  hands. 

— Frederick  L.  Hosmcr. 
Dedication  Hymn  for  Church  of  the  Unitv,  St.  Louis. 
October,  1917. 


Let  jt  not  be  forgotten  that  a  nation's  destiny  lie.'^ 
in  its  ideal.  Its  future  is  but  the  outworking  bf  it.' 
faith.  One  cannot  understand  the  significance  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Mayflower  to  these  shores  centuries 
ago  without  knowing  this.  Her  passengers  were  nol 
merely  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  of  immigrants 
If  so,  the  event  would  not  have  been  greater  in  interesi 
than  the  landing  of  the  last  shipload  at  Ellis  Island 
Her  chief  freight  was  an  ideal.  Her  passengers  were 
tnen  and  women  possessed  of  a  high  purpose,  a  might\ 
determination,  a  great  ideal.  They  had  dreamed  of  j 
country  where  they  might  think  for  themselves,  ant 
worship  God  after  their  own  manner  and  conscience 
This  it  was  that  gave  them  strength  to  come,  anc 
Courage  to  stay,  and  power  to  build  the  structure  oi 
the  American  Republic.  He  does  not  know  America 
who  does  not  realize  that  it  is  a  nation  built  arounc 
an  ideal  of  freedom  and  right  and  equality.  Its  sou 
is  its  strength ;  its  dream  is  its  destiny.  Its  founder; 
were  idealistic  fools  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  but  in  the 
heart  of  America  today  they  were  wise  men  and  true 
Where  there  was  a  vision,  the  people  have  prospered 
Where  the  vision  has  been  denied  and  the  dreamer; 
shoved  aside  in  scorn,  destiny  trembles  to  its  fall.  A 
no  time  is  this  more  true  than  now.  c.  w.  c. 


Boston  Congress  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Religious  Liberals 


The  National  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals  helcl 
its  eighth  Congress,  and  first  in  New  England,  iii 
Boston,  November  25  and  26.  To  hold  two  extendecl 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country  within  cl 
year  is  a  test  of  the  vitality  of  a  movement.  Ii[ 
Boston,  as  in  Pittsburgh  last  March,  the  result  justif 
fied  the  undertaking.  The  attendance  was  gratifyingi 
sometimes  large,  the  speaking  of  a  high  order,  radical 
in  sentiment  but  restrained  and  good  tempered,  anc| 
many  new  friends  were  gained  for  this  irenic  assembl]j 
of  friends  in  council.  The  sessions  were  helc 
in  Unitarian,  Congregational  and  Swedenborgiail 
churches.    A  local  committee  of  26  ministers,  belontrl 
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ing  to  10  different  religious  denominations,  extended 
a  welcome  to  the  delegates.  The  addresses  will 
be  printed  in  three  sections,  the  first  containing  the 
papers  of  the  president  of  the  Federation,  Professor 
Jesse  H.  Holmes,  of  Swarthmore,  and  its  secretary. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  Prof.  Harry  Ward,  of 
the  Methodist  Commission  on  Social  Service,  and 
Rabbi  Harry  Levi,  of  Boston,  on  the  general  theme, 
"The  Religion  of  Democracy."  The  second  instal- 
ment will  contain  political  and  theological  papers  by 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Professor  Daniel  Evans, 
of  the  Andover  School,  and  the  Congress  sermon 
by  Professor  Rufus  M.  Jones,  of  Haverford  College. 

A  final  pamphlet  will  give  the  addresses  on  Social 
Reforms  delivered  at  the  last  meeting,  which  was  of 
great  interest;  introduced  by  an  address  by  a  promi- 
nent Universalist  clergyman,  Rev.  F.  W.  Parkins, 
D.D.,  of  Lynn,  the  other  speakers  were  Prof.  Thomas 
N.  Carver,  of  Harvard,  on  "The  Prevention  of 
Poverty";  Henry  Sterling,  a  labor  leader,  on  "Labor 
Problems";  Mrs.  William  Tilton  on  "The  Temper- 
ance Movement,"  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  N.  De  Berry, 
pastor  of  a  colored  Congregational  Church  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  on  the  prospects  for  his  race  in  the 
United  States.  These  pamphlets  are  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers. Membership  is  open  to  all  alike.  The  LTnrtarian, 
Universalists,  Liberal  Friends,  and  Reform  Jews  are 
now  connected  officially  with  the  .Congress.  It  is 
hoped  to  hold  the  next  congress  again  in  a  western 
city.  Applications  for  membership  may  be  made  to 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  165  Hunnewell  Ave.,  Newton, 
Mass.  C.  W.  Wendte. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  History  and  Practice  of  Religion 
A  Seven  Year  Course 

Directed  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  and  Pursued  by  the  Re- 
ligious Study  Classes  and  Sunday  School  of 
All  Souls  Church,  Chicago. 

The  First  Year 
Beginnings^ 

Myth  and  Legend  Versus  the  True  Story. 

Unity  resumes  next  week  the  publishing  of  the 
lessons  given  by  Mr.  Jones  to  his  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evening  classes  in  religion  for  the  season  of  1917-18. 
These  lessons  are  passed  on  through  the  teachers  to 
the  children-  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Mr.  Jones'  lectures  are  reported  verbatim  by  Miss 
May  Johnson  and  then  by  her  condensed  and  revised, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  William  Rothmann  so  that 
they  come  within  the  available  space  at  Unity's  dis- 
posal. This  season's  work  will  be  concerned  with  the 
first  year's  course  for  the  fifth  time,  Mr.  Jones  with 
a  continuous  class  having  completed  the  cycle  of  the 
first  six,  then  seven,  year  course  four  times.  No 
teacher  undertakes  to  conduct  a  Sunday  School  class 
in  the  All  Souls  Sunday  School  who  is  not  a  regular 
attendant  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  classes.  The 
welcome  to  these  classes  has  no  limit.  The  interest 
always  great  through  these  many  years,  seems  to  be 
greater  than  usual  this  year.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  Tuesday  morning  class  this  year  is  something 


over  sixty  and  the  Friday  night  class  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  thirty. 

A  sixteen-page  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  full  seven 
years'  course  can  be  secured  by  application  at  Unity 
office  for  fifteen  cents  per  copy.  Unity  will  be  fur- 
nished at  club  rates  to  any  school  or  class  desiring  to 
use  these  lessons.  Appended  is  an  approximate  list 
of  topics  for  the  year. 

Topics. 
MYTH  VERSUS  SCIENCE. 

1.  Introductory:    Myth,  Legend,  Science  and  History  De- 
fined. 

2.  How  the  World  Was  Made. 

3.  How  the  Floods  Came. 

4.  How  Man  Was  Made. 

5.  Antiquity  of  Man. 

6.  Man's  First  Home. 

7.  How  Language  Began. 

8-10.    Clothing— Ornamentation,  Protectation,  Fashion. 
9.    How  Tools  Began. 
10.    How  the  Arts  Began. 

11-12.    How  Communities  Began— Society,  Government. 

13.  The  Thought  of  Sin. 

14.  The  Thought  of  Death. 

15.  Origin  and  Continuance  of  Soul. 

16.  The  Thought  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  '  ' 

17.  How  Sacrifice  Began — Prayer. 

18.  How  Priests  Began — Ritual. 

19.  How  Temples  Began — Altars. 

20.  How  Laws  Began. 

21-25.    The  Ten  Commandments — An  Early  Code. 

26.  The  New  Commandment  of  Jesus. 

27.  Civic  Commandments — A  Modern  Code. 

28-34.    Reviews  with  especially  prepared  stereopticon  slides 
will  be  distributed  throughout  the  course. 

REFERENCES. 

Osborn:  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  (Scribners,  1916). 
Geikie:   Antiquity  of  Man  in  Europe  (D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  N.  Y.). 

Chamberlain:  The  Origin  of  the  Earth  (University  of 
Chicago  Press). 

Punnett:  Mendelism  (Macmillan). 

Duncan:  The  New  Knowledge  (Barnes,  N.  Y.). 

Saleeby:  Evolution,  The  Master  Key  (Harpers). 

Mason  :  Origin  of  Invention. 

Mason  :  Woman's  Place  in  Primitive  Culture. 

Starr:   Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress. 

Grosse  :  Beginnings  of  Art. 

Keane  :  Ethnology. 

Keane:  Man,  Past  and  Present. 

Westermarck:  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral 
Ideas. 

Prayer:  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris  (1906). 
Tylor  :  Primitive  Culture,  1903-4  edition. 
Brinton  :   Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. 
Clodd:   Story  of  Primitive  Man. 

Sumner:  Folkways— a  Study  of  the  Sociological  Im- 
portance of  Usages,  Manners,  Customs,  Modes  and  Morals 
(1907,  Ginn  &  Co.). 

Keller:  Homeric  Society  (1908,  Longmans). 

DeCoulange:  The  Ancient  City. 

Clodd's  Childhood  of  the  World  (Shepard  &  Guild,  Bos- 
ton) was  a  notable  little  handbook  in  1874,  and  is  still  valuable 
if  procurable. 
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MESSAGES  FOR  THE  TIMES  SERIES. 

The  Church  and  the  World. 
The  International  Mind. 
The  Challenge  to  America. 
The  Religion  of  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
What  Shall  We  Think  About  Jesus? 
A  Statement  on  This  War. 
Who's  Who  in  "Billy"'  Sunday's  Hell? 
World  Unity  and  World  Religion. 
History  and  Principles  of  Free  Religion. 
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office  of  the  Association: 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


The  Free  Religious  Association 

OF  AMERICA 
STANDS 

For  Free,  Spiritual  and  Universal  Religion. 

For   the   Scientific   Study    of   Religion  and 
Ethics. 

For  a  F ellozvsliip  above  all  distinctions  of  race, 
sect  and  creed. 

For  the  Religion  of  Humanity — the  Religion  of 
Democracy. 

For  Race  Reciprocity,  Sex  Equality  and  Social 
Justice. 

For    Educational,    Political    and  Industrial 
Democracy. 

For  the  Free  Dej'elopuient  of  Nationalities, 
World  Unity  and  World  Democracy. 

For  a  Cosmic  Consciousness,  an  Open  Mind 
and  the  Forzvard  Look. 

In  order  to  advance  the  work  in  the  tnost  effective 
way,  a  large,  intelligent  and  democratic  membershij) 
is  necessary,  and  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all 
earnest  men  and  women,  especially  the  new  generation 
and  those  who  realize  the  challenge  of  the  new.  , 

Are  YOU  interested  ? 

If  so,  will  you  join  the  .Association  and  send  your 
contribution? 

Membership  in  this  Association  leaves  each  indi- 
vidual responsible  for  hi  sown  opinions  alone  and 
affects  in  no  degree  his  relations  to  other  associa- 
tions. 

A  $2  membership  contribution  entitles  you  to  all 
publications,  including  "Unity,"  the  weekly  official 
organ. 


Supporting  Membership ,  $5 


Life  MetnbersJiip,$50 


WEEKLY  OFFICIAL  ORGAN,  UNITY,  (CHICAGO) 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary 
GEORGE  GROVER  MILLS 
Walker  Building,  120  Boylston  Street        BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, October,  1917,  Boston: 

Whereas,  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  has 
>f(ered  to  the  Free  Religious  Association 
>r  America  the  columns  of  UNITY  for  the 
lublication  of  articles,  addresses,  editori- 
ils,  notices,  etc.. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Free  Religious  Association 
>f  America  hereby  expresses  its  gratitude 
:o  Dr.  Jones  for  the  aforesaid  offer,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  said 
}oard  of  Directors  hereby  designates 
JNITY  as  its  official  organ  and  com- 
nends  it  to  the  support  of  its  members 
ind  friends. 

October  20,  1917. 

A  true  copy.    Attest : 

GEORGE  GROVER  MILLS, 

Secretary, 


LAND-HUNGER  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  wave  of  land-hunger  is  sweeping 
jreat  Britain  as  a  result  of  the 
istonishing  growth  of  the  garden- 
)lanting  movement  begun  there  when 
oseph  Fels  of  America  organized  the 
/acant  Lot  Cultivation  Society. 

Today  this  Society  is  the  nucleus  of 
m  organized  movement  of  250.000 
illotment-holders,  men  and  women  who 
ire  "doing  their  bit"  by  growing  food 
m  small  plots  of  ground  in  and  near 
:ities  and  towns.  And  three  times  as 
nany  more  are  only  waiting  for  the 
and  to  be  made  available  for  them. 

In  the  Southern  District,  centering 
n  London,  the  allotment-holders  have 
)rganized  a  federation  with  a  member- 
hip  of  31,000.  The  garden-planting 
novement  has  become  more  than  a  fad 
)r  an  emergency  war  measure.  It  has 
>ecome  a  nation-wide  demand  that 
)pportunity  be  opened  to  all  who  are 
villing  and  able  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
)oIiticians  are  beginning  to  see  in  the 


army  of  allotment-holders  a  rising  force 
of  the  first  importance.    Says  the  Editor 
•  of  the  London  Herald : 

"A  new  and  living  force  has  come 
into  the  life  of  the  nation.  We  refer  to 
the  allotment  movement.  It  is  one  that 
will  compel  the  practical  attention  and 
response  of  municipal  authorities  and 
the  Government.  Allotment  enthusiasts 
have  become  an  army,  which  during  the 
war  has,  with  spade  and  hoe,  drilled  and 
trained  ;  have  got  the  land  hunger,  and 
as  a  result  are  here  to  stay. 

"Having  fallen  in  love  with  Mother 
Earth  in  time  of  war,  they  will  not,  if 
we  rightly  estimate  their  quality,  prove 
false  to  her  when  peace  shall  dawn. 
They  are  out  to  capture  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  land  monopolist  and  food 
profiteer,  and  woe  betide  any  barrier 
which  privilege  shall  attempt  to  place 
in  the  way  of  the  army's  advance." 

John  Galsworthy,  eminent  English 
novelist  and  dramatist,  is  one  of  those 
who  catch  the  significance  of  the  new 
landhunger.  In  a  recent  article  he  said : 

"This  question  of  the  land  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens in  the  war.  To  put  men  on  the 
land  we  must  have  the  land  ready  in 
terms  of  earth,  not  of  paper;  and  have 
it  in  the  right  places,  within  easy  reach 
of  town  or  village.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  last  five  months 
half  a  million  allotment-gardens  have 
been  created  in  urban  areas,  and  f^r 
more  progress  made  with  small  hold- 
ings than  in  previous  years.  We  have 
the  chance  of  our  life  to  scotch  the  food 
danger,  and  to  restore  a  healthier  bal- 
ance between  town  and  country  stocks. 

"Only  five  generations  have  brought 
us  to  the  parasitic,  town-ridden  condi- 
tion we  are  in.  The  rate  of  deteriora- 
tion will  increase  rapidly  with  each 
coming  generation.  We  have,  as  it 
were,  turned  seven-ninths  of  our  popu- 
lation .into  poor  paddocks,  to  breed 
promiscuously  among  themselves." 

In  the  United  States  men  so  far  from 
being  "cranks"  ^s  Herbert  Hoover, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Senator  War- 


ren" G.  Harding  of  Ohio  have  recently 
given  warning  of  our  own  need  of  more 
intensive  and  universal  cultivation  of  the 
land.  They,  have  at  last  given  heed  to 
the  voice  of  men  like  Herbert  Quick, 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  and  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
pointing  out  that  the  deterioration  des- 
cribed by  Galsworthy  in  England  is 
already  upon  us, — that  our  rural  popu- 
lation is  decreasing  and  our  farm  land 
rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  ten- 
ants and  absentee  owners.  And  while 
the  garden-planting  movement  is  not  in 
this  country  so  important  an  instrument 
for  agitating  reform,  other  agencies 
exist  which  are  actively  working  for 
legislation  that  will  throw  open  every 
idle  acre  to  productive  use. 

— People's  News  Service. 


"THE  MASSES"  CASE. 

The  indictment  of  Max  Eastman,  Art 
Young,  John  Reed,  Floyd  Dell  and  three 
others  associated  in  the  editorship  of 
The  Masses,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  espionage  act,  comes  as  a 
shock  and  surprise  to  those  who  hoped 
that  such  prosecutions  were  initiated 
primarily  as  a  warning.  Several  weeks 
before  the  case  was  presented  to  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Eastman  had  written  and  made  public 
a  letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  prom- 
ising that  The  Masses  would  henceforth 
obey  the  regulations  as  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Burleson.  And  to  support  this 
promise,  a  November  issue  of  The 
^fasses  made  its  appearance  containing 
nothing  to  which  the  Government  could 
object.  In  other  words,  The  Masses' 
editors  took  precisely  the  course  which 
was  in  line  with  the  Government's  de- 
sires. One  would  think  the  Government 
would  desire  nothing  better.  To  perse- 
cute its  editors — men  of  the  sincerity 
and  fine  idealism  of  Eastman,  Young 
and  the  rest — is  stupid  and  malicious. — 
The  Public. 
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THE  GUEST. 


Sometimes  I  feel  that  Death  is  very  near, 

And,  with  half-lifted  hand. 

Looks  in  my  eyes,  and  tells  me  not  to  fear. 

But  walk  his  friendly  land. 

Comrade  with  him,  and  wise 

As  peace  is  wise. 

Then  greatly  though  my  heart  with  pity  moves 

For  dear  imperilled  loves, 

I  somehow  know 

That  death  is  friendly  so, 

A  comfortable  spirit;  one  who  takes 

Long  thought  for  all  our  sakes. 

I  wonder:  will  he  come  that  friendly  way. 

That  guest,  or  roughly,  in  the  appointed  day? 

And  will,  when  the  last  drops  of  life  are  spilt. 

My  soul  be  torn  from  me. 

Or,  like  a  ship  truly  and  trimly  built, 

Slip  quietly  to  sea? 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  ■ — John  Drinkwater. 
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GOD  RULES  THE  SEAS! 

A  thousand  dreadnoughts  proudly  flaunt 

Their  flags  before  the  breeze; 
A  million  seamen  ride  the  waves, 

But  God  rules  the  seas. 

Before  a  king  had  donned  a  crown. 

Or  queen  had  lolled  at  ease, 
The  floods  beat  high  against  the  sky. 

And  God  niled  the  seas. 

Before  a  lord  had  claimed  the  tide 

To  curb  as  he  might  please. 
The  waters  of  the  earth  flowed  wide. 

And  God  ruled  the  seas. 

The  fountains  of  the  deep  are  His, 

And  His  the  favoring  breeze; 
His  are  the  laws  of  ebb  and  flow. 

For  God  rules  the  seas. 

Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 

A  correspondent  quotes  William  Hard  in  the  New 
Republic  as  saying,  "I  believe  the  word  'traitor'  should 
be  abolished.  Such  procedure  would  also  automat- 
ically take  care  of  the  word  'patriot.'  "  Many  such 
sayings  would  place  Mr.  Hard  among  the  sages. 

In  Unity  of  November  15  we  called  attention  to  a 
little  pamphlet  entitled,  "Non-Resistance  and  to  What 
End,"  written  by  Fannie  Bixby,  and  regretted  that  we 
could  not  give  any  closer  address.  We  have  since 
learned  that  Mr.  George  W.  Moyle,  337  East  Third 
Street,  Long  Beach,  California,  is  the  publisher,  and 
that  the  pamphlet  is  being  distributed  for  the  most 
part  without  price,  but  those  wishing  a  large  number 
for  distribution  can  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
hundred,  that  being  the  cost  of  publication.  We  re- 
iterate our  commendation  and  wish  Miss  Bixby's  word 
to  receive  the  wide  circulation  it  deserves. 


A  correspondent,  determined  to  classify  us  either 
"for"  or  "against"  the  nation,  succeeds  by  falling  back 
on  the  simple  logic  of  the  untutored  savage  that  sus- 
tains the  "two-side"  process  in  morals.  If  is  too  easy 
a  solution  of  life's  problem  that  resolves  every  per- 
plexity into  a  "yes"  or  a  "no,"  a  black  or  a  white,  a 
good  or  a  bad.  The  philosophy  of  the  cultivated  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  primitive  man  on  no  other  point 
so  strikingly  as  on  that  which  makes  complex  what 
once  seemed  simple  and  sees  truth  as  a  many-angled 
gem  and  not  as  a  two-sided  shield.  Our  correspondent 
writes :  "This  struggle  is  the  biggest  thing  the  world 
has  ever  known.  There  are  only  two  sides  to  it.  Are 
you  with  us  or  against  us?"  We  give  it  up,  brother. 
If  you  find  any  comfort  in  labeling  us,  you  are  at  lib- 
erty so  to  do.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  from  long  experi- 
ence that  the  label  will  not  stick  long. 


The  "Farmers'  Non-Partisan  League"  that  has  made 
such  a  phenomenal  start  in  South  Dakota  and  other 
Western  States  has  reached  New  York.  The  State 
League  has  been  organized  at  a  meeting  recently  held 
in  New  York  City  with  a  general  attendance  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  A  legislative  program  is  in  process 
of  development.  The  committee  having  it  in  charge 
is  equally  divided  between  farmers  and  laborers. 
Unity  still  believes  that  this  movement  is  touched  with 
great  possibilities.  Nothing  is  more  expensive  than 
partisanship  in  these  days,  and  the  non-partisan  com- 
bination that  obtains  among  the  privileged  classes,  the 
representatives  of  big  business,  and  the  war-makers, 
should  be  matched  by  a  far  more  earnest  and  spiritual 
nonpartisan  movement  among  the  unrepresented  and 
the  unreported,  the  toiling  men  and  women  in  the 
shop,  on  the  farm,  in  the  office,  in  the  pulpit  and  within 
college  walls. 


The  trial  of  the  three  ministers  of  California  who 
were  arrested  for  "unlawful  assembly  and  disturbing 
the  peace,"  in  connection  with  the  Conference  of 
Christian  Pacifists  which  was  to  be  held  October  1-3 
at  Long  Beach,  is  still  pending.  A  correspondent 
writing  under  date  of  November  28th,  says: 

The  case  which  has  been  going  on  for  about  two  weeks 
will  go  before  the  jury  next  week,  probably.  The  evidence 
against  them  is  very  weak  but  the  sentiment  is  quite  bitter 
on  account  of  the  false  statements  and  garbled  accounts  in 
the  newspapers  accusing  the  association  of  being  financed 
by  German  interests,  and  misrepresenting  our  cause  generally. 

The  fact  that  the  program  was  filled  largely  by 
ministers  of  religion,  representing  many  different  de- 
nominations, makes  the  arrest  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tion connected  therewith  all  the  more  surprising. 


Since  writing  the  above,  information  received  by 
wire  tells  us  that  these  ministers  were  convicted  on 
all  counts,  although  the  religious  character  of  the  meet- 
ing was  plainly  proven.  But  the  attitude  of  press, 
jurors  and  judge  made  conviction  practically  certain 
in  advance.  This  is  a  case  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions would  awaken  national  interest.  It  is  now  cer- 
tainly of  national  importance.  Of  course  the  case 
will  be  appealed  but  such  an  appeal  needs  funds  and 
help  should  be  forthcoming  from  many  sources.  Fur- 
ther information  concerning  the  case  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Rev.  Floyd  Hardin,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, and  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  same  ad- 
dress. 
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The  color  Hne  separating  black  and  white  promptly 
becomes  a  vanishing  line  in  the  lower  levels  of  crime, 
brutality  and  ignorance.  Unfortunately  it  becomes 
more  definite  and  presumes  to  be  a  permanent  line 
among  the  would-be  respectable,  and  even  the  intel- 
lectual and  presumably  moral  leaders.  When  refine- 
ment, intellectual  culture  and  spiritual  earnestness 
become  as  oblivious  to  color  lines  as  is  debauchery, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  color  problem  find  its 
solution.  Unity  has  delighted  in  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Women  from  its  organization.  It  noted 
the  significant  Biennial  Convention  held  some  two 
years  ago  at  Wilberforce,  Ohio.  Miss  Zona  Gale  and 
Mrs.  Jessie  Shears-Carnovale  attended  this  convention 
as  unofficial  delegates  from  the  white  ranks.  Following 
this  desire  to  obliterate  lines  on  the  heavenly  side  of 
human  nature,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  which 
certain  representative  white  women  asked  and  secured 
an  affiliated  membership  in  this  altogether  hopeful  and 
energetic  national  association.  The  list  now  includes 
some  twenty-five  names  which  represent  leaders  of 
thought  and  culture  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
this  list  we  find  the  names  of  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Miss  Edith  Abbott,  Miss  Sophon- 
isba  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Shears-Carnovale, 
Mrs.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Miss  Esther  Kohn,  Mrs. 
Mary  Rozet  Smith,  and  Mrs.  William  I.  Thomas  of 
Chicago ;  Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  Rheta  Chidle  Dorr,  Elsie 
Du  Four,  Crystal  Eastman,  Mrs.  Charles  Guy,  Paula 
Jakobi,  Fola  LaFollette,  Katherine  Leckie,  Anne 
O'Hagen  Shinn,  Vida  Sutton,  Florence  Woolston  and 
Rose  Young  of  New  York  City ;  Marian  DeForest  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Zona  Gale  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quacken- 
bush  of  Portage,  Wisconsin,  Mrs.  English  WaUing 
of  Greenwich,  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Frederick  Howe  of 
Croton-on-Hudson ;  Mrs.  Robert  M.  La  FoUette, 
Washington,  D.  C.  At  the  Wilberforce  meeting,  re- 
ferred to  above,  a  dark  woman  from  the  far  South 
lifted  the  large  audience  of  colored  women  above  the 
negro  prejudice  against  the  white  folk  by  quoting 
Markham's  quatrain : 

He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out, 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout ; 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win, 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in. 

May  these  two  score  and  more  women  lead  many 
to  defeat  prejudice  and  win  in  the  battle  against  clan- 
nishness  and  race  pride.  May  they  have  the  wit  to 
win  by  drawing  a  line  that  will  include  all  excellence, 
appreciate  all  gentleness,  and  endure  all  affronts  with 
the  dignity  and  forbearance  that  belong  to  conquering 
souls  who  can  pray  the  Calvary  prayer :  "Father  for- 
give them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 


Democracy  and  Minorities 

It  is  often  claimed  that  the  demands  of  Nationalism 
should  suppress  individual  opinion,  or  even  the  forma- 
tion of  opinions  contrary  to  those  officially  accepted. 
It  is  also  often  noticed  that  "the  first  casualty  in  war 
is  the  death  of  liberty."  To  guard  against  this,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vided for. unrestricted  freedom  of  speech  and  press, 
and  right  of  assemblage.    The  first  amendment  reads: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

The  suppression  of  minorities  even  in  vtar  time  is 
a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength,  to  governments. 
Debarred  from  public  expression,  discontent  works  off 
in  more  subtle  ways.  Suppression  intensifies  unrest. 
The  red  flags  of  anarchy  are  woven  where  people  think 
but  cannot  speak. 

The  moral  as  well  as  the  legal  basis  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press  has  been  well  indicated  by  Pro- 
fessor Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  University: 

"Our  government  is  based  on  the  agreement  both  tacit  and 
implied,  that  the  minority  shall  always  have  the  rights  of 
free  speech,  of  free  press  and  free  agitation,  in  order  to 
convert  itself  if  possible  from  a  minority  to  a  majority.  As 
soon  as  these  rights  of  the  minority  are  denied,  it  will  in- 
evitably resort  to  secret  meetings,  conspiracies  and  finally 
force.  In  times  of  stress,  it  may  be  extremely  embarrassing  p 
for  the  majority  to  be  hampered  in  quick,  decisive  action 
by  an  obstinate  minority;  but  nevertheless  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  minority  is  our  sole  bond  of  unity. 

"For  this  reason,  I  repeat  that  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press  is  a  blow  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  government." 

All  majorities  must  realize  that  the  minority  of 
today  must  be  the  majority  of  tomorrow.  Their  coun- 
try belongs  to  all,  to  minorities  as  well  as  to  the  rest. 
Every  majority  will  divide  itself  as  new  issues  arise. 
Two  great  parties  tend  to  form  in  every  free  nation, 
the  one  conservative,  the  other  favoring  change,  be- 
sides smaller  groups  more  or  less  radical  than  the 
others,  shifting  from  side  to  side  and  changing  the 
equilibrium.    No  party  can  hope  to  be  permanent. 

Even  a  single  man  standing  alone  may  be  the  rally- 
ing point  of  future  majorities.* 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


*"I  hear  many  condemn  these  men  because  they  were  so 
few.  When  were  the  good  and  the  brave  ever  in  the  ma- 
jority? Would  you  have  him  (John  Brown)  wait  till  that 
time  came?  Till  you  and  I  came  over  to  him.  .  .  His 
company  was  small  indeed  because  few  could  be  found 
worthy  to  pass  muster."  (Thoreau :  A  Plea  for  Captain 
Brown.) 
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A  New  Flag  Over  Jerusalem 

After  seven  hundred  years,  according  to  newspaper 
accounts,  the  Crescent  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
Cross.  This  is  an  event  of  profound  significance  to 
a  world  where  affairs  are  managed  by  diplomacy  and 
its  activities  shaped  by  statesmanship.  But  to  a  mili- 
tant world  where  events  are  measured  by  their  strate- 
gic importance  to  maneuvering  armies,  and  their  im- 
portance gauged  by  the  number  of  killed  and  captured, 
it  is  but  a  side  incident  representing  a  passing  phase 
in  the  great  military  movements  of  Europe.  Syria 
is  the  far  off  end  of  an  attentuated  battle  line  to-day, 
subject  to  reversals  and  more  deadly  combats. 

Tempestuous  as  have  been  these  seven  centuries, 
Jerusalem,  in  spite  of  the  turmoil,  the  ignorance  and 
the  grievous  peculiarities  of  the  Turkish  people  and 
the  Turkish  rule,  has  been  probably  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan city  on  the  globe.  In  a  very  real  sense  it 
has  been  the  meeting  ground  and  in  a  way  the  capital 
city  of  the  three  great  monotheistic  faiths  of  the  world. 
The  student  must  remember  that  Islamism  is  one 
thing  and  Turkish  rule  another.  While  all  Turks  are 
Mohammedans,  it  is  not  true  that  all  Mohammedan- 
ism is  Turkish.  Mohammedism  is  confessedly  a  product 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  antecedents,  modifying,  re- 
fining and  transforming  the  native  incoherent  poly- 
theism of  Arabia.  It  is  true  that  to  a  degree  the 
Crescent,  the  Cross,  and  the  Star  of  Israel  have  floated 
amicably  over  Jerusalem  these  many  generations.  The 
crimes  against  humanity  perpetrated  there  have  mostly 
been  born  out  of  economic,  sociologic  and  political 
conservatism,  ever  shading  into  wickedness,  more  than 
out  of  religious  zeal  or  theological  dogmatism. 

In  the  near  future,  Syria  may  be  the  new  battle 
ground  of  democracy.  Monarchy  has  run  out  in 
Western  Asia.  Autocracy  has  long  since  degenerated 
into  imbecility.  Some  kind  of  a  Federation  is  the 
demand  of  the  twentieth  century  for  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  world.  One  of  two  dreams  may  come 
true.  Two  ideals  will  contend  for  domination — one 
of  a  Jewish  republic,  a  restoration  of  the  Holy  Land 
to  the  descendants  of  King  David,  and  the  long-be- 
lated messianic  dream  of  a  free  Jewry  committed  to 
the  ideals  of  the  Prophets  and  the  monotheism  of.  the 
Psalms,  which  are  shot  through  and  through  with 
political  ambitions  and  terrestrial  hopes.  The  other 
dream  is  a  colonial  Hfe  under  British  protection.  If 
that  could  be  realized  in  the  Asia  Minor  and  Assyrian 
world  which  has  been  accomplished  in  Canada  and 
Australia,  England  would  enter  upon  a  new  and  high 
career.  In  these  so-called  "white  colonies,"  the  fullest 
amount  of  local  autonomy  has  been  granted  and  pro- 
gressive republics  have  been  established  with'  the  con- 
sent and  the  co-operation  of  England.  But  the  English 
domination  in  India  tells  another  story.  It  has  been 
an  attempt  on  a  prodigious  scale  to  shape  the  destinies 


of  great  hosts  or  people  by  outside  authority  and 
foreign  legislation,  and  the  result  has  been  doleful. 

No  matter  what  flag  floats  over  the  temple  heights 
of  Jerusalem,  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  Syria 
demand  some  kind  of  a  home  government.  The 
poorest  home  government  is  better  for  a  people  than 
the  wisest  foreign  government.  Armenian,  Syrian, 
and  hunted  Jew  may  well  wait  with  bated  breath  the 
issue  of  this  wicked  war.  However  settled  and  who- 
ever conquers,  God  grant  that  both  sides  may  be 
saved  from  the  curse  that  awaits  the  conqueror,  the 
demand  of  these  poor  mid-people  half-way  between 
Europe  and  India,  neither  Aryan  nor  Semite,  but  a 
blend  of  both,  is  the  same,  and  that  is,  a  chance  to 
shape  their  own  destiny,  through  a  home  government, 
an  autonomy  related  to  and  under  the  protection  of 
any  one  or  all  of  the  great  powers  as  the  case  may  be. 

Jerusalem  may  yet  become  a  new  Holy  City,  a 
shrine  to^v^ard  which  the  pilgrim  feet  of  Jew,  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  will  still  turn.  Devotion  will  be 
protected  by  freedom.  The  appreciation  of  the  past 
will  be  intensified  by  the  liberty  of  the  present.  Some 
kind  of  a  democracy  is  to-day  the  demand  of  the 
Syrian  world  and  the  prayer  of  Jerusalem. 


The  Faith  of  the  Pacifists 

Some  of  your  correspondents  have  the  pacifists 
much  on  their  minds.  Have  they  a  lurking  sense  that 
the  pacifists  are  right?  Surely  it  ill  becomes  those 
who  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  throw  stones  at 
them !  But  I  do  not  blame  anyone  in  the  heat  of  this 
tremendous  war  if  a  feeling  prevails  that  everyone 
ought  to  help  the  government  to  fight  it  out.  How  can 
anyone  stand  back  and  not  help?  This  question  runs 
straight  to  the  ends  for  which  Americans  think  that 
they  are  fighting.  Put  aside  the  baser  elements  that 
make  war — fear,  partisanship,  pride,  "the  joy  of 
battle,"  national  and  economic  jealousies,  the  will  to 
punish,  the  phrases  over  which  men  shout  and  wave 
the  flag.  Come  to  the  main  issue  set  by  the  President, 
namely,  the  age-long  conflict  between  autocracy  and 
democracy.  Of  course  we  pacifists  stand  for  democ- 
racy with  all  our  hearts. 

But  what  is  democracy?  Not  a  piece  of  outward 
machinery  through  which  an  oligarchy  of  rank  or 
wealth,  or  a  tyrannical  majority  may  continue  to 
deceive,  oppress  and  dominate.  It  is  a  spirit  of 
humanity,  of  respect  for  others  and  all  men,  of  larother- 
hood  indeed,  acting  upon  multitudes  of  people,  through 
innumerable  forms  of  co-operation  to  construct  a 
happy  commonwealth.  Mr.  Wilson  wants  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  as  if  we  could  do  this 
for  the  world  before  we  know  how  to  do  it  for  our- 
selves !  We  have  hardly  tried  it  yet ;  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  the  old  system  are  still  with  us  more  than 
we  like  to  admit.  The  opposition  is  not  so  deep 
between  allies  and  Germans  as  it  is  between  the  aristo- 
cratic, Pharisaic,  selfish  temper  and  the  dawning 
humanity,  in  every  state  or  factory  or  home.  There 
is  something  of  a  "Prussian"  in  most  of  us,  and  war 
with  the  best  self  in  us. 
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The  nature  of  aristocracy,  or  despotism  is  to  claim 
sovereignty,  to  compel  obedience,  to  impose  uniformity, 
to  antagonize  and  fight.  The  method  of  democracy 
is  the  blend  of  reason,  good  will  and  common  sense, 
to  persuade  and  co-operate.  No  honest  co-operation  is 
possible  with  the  unwiUing.  This  is  the  standing 
objection  to  every  kind  of  "conscription."  Democracy 
lives  by  virtue  of  the  variety  of  its  thoughts,  by  free 
utterance,  by  criticism.  It  sees  no  "divine  right"  in 
any  human  sovereignty.  It  respects  its  officials  for 
their  worth,  not  their  titles.  It  searches  the  difiference 
between  righteous  and  unjust  laws.  This  means 
frankly  that  a  democracy  suffers  disadvantage  in  war. 
It  must  use  the  methods  of  the  empire,  adopt  incom- 
patible ideas,  and,  so  far,  cease  to  be  democratic.  It 
must  have  "enemies" — an  anomalous  and  unbrotherly 
thing!  It  must  take  up  the  autocractic  heresy,  too 
common  today,  that  you  do  well  to  threaten,  punish 
and  humiliate  men,  to  make  reprisals  and  return  evil 
for  evil. 

"But  others  attack  us,"  men  cry,  "and  our  safety 
compels  us  to  fight."  Leaving  aside  plausible  excep- 
tions (easily  accounted  for,  when  once  we  see  the 
general  law),  we  reply  that  no  means  of  safety  for  the 
men  or  the  nation  is  so  effective  as  to  trust  and  practise 
the  democratic  rule :  "Overcome  evil  with  good." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  human  nature 
answers  to  nothing  else.  It  is  none  the  worse  for 
being  the  substance  of  practical  religion. 

The  charge,  however,  blurs :  "We  are  now  at  war 
and  you  pacifists  will  not  help  us."  What  else  can 
we  do,  we  reply,  except  to  be  true  to  the  universal 
democracy,  more  majestic  than  the  greatest  nation? 
We  must  stand  fast  in  this  tide  of  angry  voices  for 
the  principles  of  freedom,  kindliness,  magnanimity  and 
modesty,  which  war  tends  to  subvert.  It  cannot  be 
well  that  any  government  may  any  longer  count  on  the 
support  of  all  its  people  in  going  to  war.  It  is  not  we 
who  make  it  harder  to  fight;  it  is. the  nature  of  democ- 
racy, to  which  war  is  an  anomaly,  which  can  there- 
fore never  lend  itself  to  the  blindly  obedient  unity  of 
an  imperial  system. 

Moreover,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  one  group  in 
the  nation  may  be  doing  its  best  service  in  getting 
ready  for  peace,  in  cultivating  the  spirit  and  steadily 
setting  forth  the  ideas  and  methods  absolutely  requisite 
in  order  to  reach  the  democratic  civilization  and 
durable  peace  for  which  we  all  hope?  The  world 
immensely  needs  a  renewal  of  its  faith.  Ought  not 
some  of  the  people  to  have  such  faith  even  now  in 
the  righteous  Will  at  the  heart  of  the  universe  as  not 
to  fear  at  all  that  democracy  can  ever  be  put  down  by 
force?  Ought  not  some  to  have  such  faith  in  the 
fundamental  humanity  of  the  great  German  nation  as 
to  insist  that  it  needs  nothing  so  persuasive  as  the  touch 
of  kindred  sympathy  to  deliver  it  from  the  danger 
of  contented  subjection  to  a  blundering  medieval 
dynasty?  Ought  not  some  to  seek  to  dispel  the 
obstinate  suspicions  which  keep  certain  governments, 
possibly  our  own,  from  the  earnest  effort  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  merciful  end  upon  the  lines  of  the  Russian 
democrats  or  the  Pope's  recent  letter? 

From  the  Boston  Herald.  Charles  F.  Dole. 
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The  Confirmation  Class  Sermon  for  1917 

Preached  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  at  All  Souls  Church, 
Chicago,  June  3,  1917. 


Stenographically  reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 

Accept,  O  Father,  this  morning,  the  aspirations  of  thy 
children,  the  yearnings  of  thy  little  ones,  the  consecra- 
tions of  youth,  the  dedications  of  life.  Father,  we  are  all 
little  children  in  thy  temple  of  life.  We  would  bow  with 
reverence  before  the  mysteries,  we  would  yield  our  hearts 
to  the  loves  that  lead  our  minds  in  the  search  of  truth. 
Father,  sweeten  and  strengthen  these  young  lives,  chasten 
our  own  hearts,  purify  our  thoughts,  clarify  our  dreams 
and  keep  us  ever  loyal  to  the  gleam  that  lures  us  from 
things  low  and  mean  to  things  high  and  pure,  from  the 
distractions  of  time  to  the  loyalties  of  Eternity.  Amen. 


"//  God  he  for  us,  who  can  he  against  us?"  or, 
according  to  the  revised  version,  "If  God  is  for  ^^s  who 
is  against  us?" 

This  is  the  motto  selected  by  the  Confirmation  Class 
of  1917,  and,  according  tp  the  custom  of  this  desk  for 
many  years,  I  take  it  as  the  text  for  the  annual  Con- 
firmation Class  sermon  which  has  come  to  be  the  intro- 
duction to  the  annual  Alumni  banquet.  The  fellowship 
of  these  students  of  mine  reaches  out  through  over 
thirty  years  of  time  and  its  two  hundred  or  more 
members  are  scattered  literally  from  Porto  Rico  to 
Honolulu,  from  Boston  to  Portland.  Naturally,  most 
of  them  are  by  this  time  heads  of  families,  with 
children  of  their  own  to  dedicate  and  to  train. 

The  class  came  upon  this  rather  mystical  text 
through  the  teachings  of  our  Sunday-school  where 
they  studied  it  as  the  slogan  of  John  Calvin.  But 
Calvin  found  it  in  the  words  of  a  greater  missionary 
than  himself,  a  more  devoted  leader  than  the  man  who 
shaped  Geneva  as  a  municipality  and  helped  lay  the 
foundations  of  modern  democracy.  Paul  was  greater 
than  John  Calvin. 

"If  God  be  for  us,  who* can  he  against  us?"  I  will 
not  waste  time  in  analyzing  my  text  or  in  trying  to 
discuss  philosophy.  I  will  simply  try  to  answer  the 
question  which  comes  so  promptly, — how  can  I  know 
when  God  is  with  me?  Surely,  no  one  can  be  against 
us  if  He  be  with  us,  but  how  can  we  tell? 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  we  may  discover  the 
will  of  God.  First,  and  chiefly,  by  the  voice  within. 
We  know  not  whence  it  comes,  we  know  not  its 
power  or  potency,  bpt  there  it  is,  the  final  court  to 
decide  on  the  questions  of  duty.  We  did  not  create 
it,  our  parents  did  not  give  it  to  us.  This  growing 
expression  of  the  will  of  God  has  been  sifted  through 
the  long  ages  of  human  history,  it  comes  from  the 
deep  laid  bases  of  life  itself,  it  is  formulated  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  developed  through  the  experiences 
of  the  brute,  crystallized  in  the  thought  and  heart  of 
man.  The  voice  within  has  challenged  the  attention 
of  philosopher,  enlisted  the  interest  of  poets  and 
satisfied  the  hunger  of  saints.  There  are  numerous 
texts  which  state  this  truth.  "The  sense  of  duty  is 
the  greatest  gift  of  God,"  says  Channing.  The  often 
quoted  but  never  worn  out  saying  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  philosophers,  Immanuel  Kant,  declares, 
"Two  things  challenge  my  reverence ;  the  starry 
heavens  above  and  the  sense  of  ought  within."  "I 
walk  by  the  Inner  Light,"  said  George  Fox.  This 
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light  is  not  infaUible,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have.  It 
is  not  adequate,  but  we  can  go  no  farther. 

But  are  there  no  correctives?  Yes,  the  voices  of 
history  and  the  voices  of  the  saints  and  sages  must 
come  in  to  reinforce  this  "inner  voice"  that  fain 
would  reveal  the  will  of  the  Eternal.  We  may  dis- 
trust our  own  vision,  our  light  may  be  obscured,  but  he 
who  studies  the  long  reaches  of  human  history  will 
find  his  own  sense  of  right,  his  own  conscience 
strengthened,  conserved  and  encouraged.  Passion 
rages  within  the  breast  of  youth,  and  the  desire  to 
defy  the  laws  of  prudence  whispers  that  just  this  one 
violation  will  not  count.  But  ask  the  Doctor  what  the 
verdict  is  of  human  experience,  regarding  the  dissipa- 
tions of  life,  the  petty  indulgences  of  pipe  and  cup, 
the  reckless  defiance  of  the  laws  of  rest,  sleep  and 
adequate  nurture  and  you  will  find  your  own  judg- 
ment, your  own  sense  of  purity,  and  your  own 
monitions  of  temperance  tremendously  augmented  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  If 
you  do  not  believe  the  voice  a  commanding  one  in 
you  own  case,  look  about  you  and  you  will  see  that 
the  road  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  You  will  see 
that  the  intemperate  man  bargains  for  debility  and 
premature  death.  You  will  find  plenty  of  outward 
evidence  that  extravagance  in  dress  or  diet  brings 
prompt  condemnation  from  the  Power  that  has  estab- 
lished the  seasons  and  ordained  the  flight  of  the 
planets.  God  Almighty  has  written  his.  will  in  the 
bloated  face  of  the  drunkard.  The  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  has  demonstrated  his  approval  of  the  tem- 
perate and  the  true,  for  he  has  filled  the  face  of  the 
obedient  youth  with  health,  his  cheek  blooms  with 
beauty,  his  eye  sparkles  with  light. 

Verify,  then,  your  own  conscience  by  the  longer 
measuring  strings  of  history.  We  may  doubt  our  own 
judgment.  We  may  in  moments  of  timidity  believe 
that  greed  is  the  law  of  success,  that  selfishness  is 
the  condition  of  power,  that  might  makes  right  and 
that  right  does  not  make  might.  We  may  believe  that 
the  world  is  for  the  aggressive  conqueror,  that  the 
sword  dominates  the  destinies  of  man.  We  may  believe 
that  there  are  times  when  the  law  of  love  is  inadequate 
and  that  the  fist  and  the  mailed  hand  and  all  that  they 
imply  are  the  arbiters  of  history.  But  if  you  study  his- 
tory with  a  sufficiently  long  measuring  line  you  will 
find  that  the  world  is  reserved  for  the  meek  and  not  for 
the  conqueror.  The  triumphs  of  the  sword  are  brief, 
the  triumphs  of  love  are  permanent.  Read  history 
and  you  will  note  the  sad  fate  of  the  politician  un- 
guided  by  justice,  however  powerful  he  may  be.  Study 
history  and  you  will  see  how  short  is  the  empire  of 
the  lords  of  hate  and  might,  and  how  permanent  is  the 
domination  of  those  who  yield  to  the  power  within. 
You  will  see  how,  guided  by  the  inner  light,  they  have 
become  as  fixed  stars  in  the  ethical  heavens  by  which 
the  poor  and  blind,  groping  after  righteousness,  may 
conduct  their  journey. 

This  lands  me  at  the  second  corrective,  the  voices  of 
saints  and  of  sages,  or  the  third  way  of  knowing 
the  will  of  God.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  outward 
authority  to  help  us  survey  our  lives.  When  the  inner 
light  proves  an  uncertain  guide,  one  may  correct  his 
own  judgment,  by  the  warnings  and  encouragements 
from  those  higher  up.  "Father  says,"  "Mother 
WISHES  IT,"  are  adequate  justifications  in  childhood, 
and  when  the  child  grows  up  and  the  near  father  and 
mother  judgments  sometime  prove  demonstrably  in- 


adequate and  perhaps,  alas,  incorrect,  we  may  then 
catch  gleams  from  the  highlands  of  human  experience, 
the  lighthouses  of  the  race,  at  points  where  the  demon- 
strably noble  have  been  over  the  same  road  and 
have  blazed  the  way  for  others  who  may  come  after. 
How  splendid  are  the  monitions  of  Lincoln,  Jefferson, 
Washington,  in  the  poHtical  confusions  of  today!  How 
do  the  names  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne  rise  above 
the  tempestuous  storms  of  petty  leaders,  the  entangle- 
ments of  national  courts  and  employers.  Correct,  then, 
your  own  inner  hfe,  when  possible,  by  the  light  that 
comes  to  you  from  those  who  have  gone  on  before 
and  have  "made  good." 

In  seeking  the  testimony  of  the  noble,  of  course  we 
come  to  the  testimony  of  the  noblest.  Therein  lies 
the  perennial  power  of  Paul,  of  Sokrates,  of  Buddha 
and  of  Jesus,  the  great  pathfinders  in  the  ethical  world. 
That  they  were  great  pathfinders  is  proved  in  that 
the  path  they  blazed  has  become  an  easy  road  for  the 
generations  that  followed.  The  centuries  have  made 
clearer  the  path  they  staked  out.  The  footpath  has 
become  a  trail  and  eventually  a  main-traveled  road,  a 
highway  of  the  Lord,  which  leads  to  the  kingdom  of 
peace.  The  high  authority  of  the  great  spirits  of  his- 
tory is  unquestionable.  If  the  voice  within  seems  to 
be  confusing,  test  it  by  the  witness  of  those  who  have 
tried  and  found  the  better  way. 

Somewhere,  often  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  the  world,  we  may  hear  the  Master  voices.  Our 
lists  of  these  may  not  agree  but  it  is  good  for  us  to 
try  to  make  such  lists  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
study  of  biography  is  so  valuable,  particularly  to  the 
young.  The  lives  of  the  noble  are  indispensable  ele- 
ments in  the  noble  life  of  today.  The  noblest  witnesses 
to  nobility  will  help  make  your  lives  noble.  A  fig 
tree  looking  on  figs  becomes  fruitful,  says  an  Arabian 
proverb.    So  the  study  of  nobility  ennobles. 

Here  then  are  two  great  correctives  or  reinforce- 
ments of  the  inner  voice,  available  helps  when  we  seek 
to  know  the  will  of  God.  When  some  one  expressed 
to  President  Lincoln  the  hope  that  God  was  on  our 
side  he  said,  "I  am  not  troubled  about  that.  My 
anxiety  is  that  we  should  be  on  God's  side."  And 
this  is  your  problem  and  mine,  the  problem  every- 
where, always,  of  individuals,  of  homes,  of  communi- 
ties, of  states. 

To  review  our  lesson  : 

These  are  the  tests  of  the  will  of  God :  the  voice 
within,  my  own  judgment,  the  voice  of  my  ancestors, 
the  development  of  history  in  my  life,  the  reinforce- 
ment by  the  testimony  of  history  from  without,  and 
especially  by  the  illuminating  guidance  of  the  noblest. 

May  I  now  count  two  or  three  uncertain  tests,  dan- 
gers by  the  way,  possibilities  of  going  astray  when  we 
are  trying  to  follow  the  will  of  God?  There  is  a  Latin 
maxim  which  says,  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  This  is  a  maxim  at 
once  wise  and  dangerous.  I  can  not  find  God  in  the 
crowds.  Never  trust  majorities  if  you  want  to  be  on 
the  side  of  God.  Men  are  going  the  right  way,  but 
they  are  not  going  in  herds.  The  Eternal  does  not 
marshal  his  forces  in  battalions. 

"One  with  God  is  a  majority,"  said  Frederick  Doug- 
las, and  he  found  the  saying  true.  He,  a  run-away 
slave  with  a  black  skin,  defied  the  constitution  and  law 
of  organized  society  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
that  the  Lord  was  on  his  side.  One  with  God  is  in  the 
majority. 
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No,  do  not  trust  the  crowd.  If  you  want  to  be  sure 
that  you  are  on  the  side  of  God  beware  of  the  ex- 
pedient. It  takes  a  longer  Hne  than  the  one  used  on 
election  day  to  decide  where  God  is.  It  is  safer  to 
seek  the  right  by  the  tests  I  have  referred  to.  Do 
that  and  take  the  consequences.  In  the  long  run  I 
believe  it  will  turn  out,  that  good  morality  is  good 
policy.  But  alas  for  the  youth  who  starts  out  to  shape 
his  conduct  on  the  line  of  policy.  He  will  get  en- 
tangled. He  will  be  tripped  up.  It  is  easier  and  safer 
to  try  to  stand  by  the  voice  within  when  verified  by 
history,  as  endorsed  by  the  noble,  than  to  take  your 
bearings  on  the  street  corner,  at  the  club  or  at  the 
polls.  God  does  not  seem  to  establish  the  fashions. 
He  often  seems  to  demand  of  us  to  avoid  the  fashion- 
able and  to  distrust  established  customs. 

Again  I  say,  beware  of  the  tests  of  success,  though 
success  is  desirable.  He  may  find  himself  a  conspicu- 
ous and  lamentable  failure  who  has  devoted  himself 
early  and  late  to  the  career  of  a  "successful"  life.  I  am 
reminded  of  one  of  John  McCutcheon's  cartoons,  the 
original  of  which  he  gave  to  me  as  a  Christmas  present 
some  years  ago.  It  hangs  at  the  entrance  to  my  study. 
A  youth  starts  out  on  his  life's  career.  There  are 
flowers  and  companionships  near  at  hand,  the  attrac- 
tions of  love  and  home  are  in  sight,  but  away  over 
yonder  he  sees  ten  thousand  dollars  and  he'  starts 
out  feverishly  to  gain  it.  When  that  is  reached  he 
promises  himself  home  and  love  and  the  amenities  of 
the  cultivated.  In  his  quest  he  tramples  ruthlessly 
on  the  flowers  and  brushes  aside  those  who  would  give 
him  fellowship.  At  the  end  of  the  race  he  has  his 
ten  thousand  dollars  sure  enough,  but  another  vista 
stretches  out  before  him.  A  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  to  be  seen  farther  on  and  he  pushes  toward 
that  goal.  There  are  fewer  flowers  by  the  way,  his 
comrades  are  left  behind,  the  road  grows  less  rugged 
and  he  pushes  on  with  greater  speed  and  at  last  wins 
out.  The  hundred  thousand  is  at  his  feet.  But  yonder 
is  the  million  dollars  in  plain  sight.  Now  the  chaplet 
of  youth  falls  ofif,  the  face  has  grown  hard,  church  and 
school  and  home  have  disappeared  from  his  vision,  he 
presses  forward  and  again  wins  out.  At  last  we  see 
the  "successful"  man,  with  the  million  at  his  feet, 
grasping  his  money  bags  in  a  lonesome  desert.  Suc- 
cessful but  oh  so  lonesome. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  necessarily  the  picture  of 
the  "successful  man,"  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  a  terribly 
realistic  warning  to  those  young  men  and  young 
women  who  think  that  they  must  for  a  time  set  aside 
the  high  demands  of  conscience  and  defy  the  laws  of 
justice  if  need  be  in  order  to  "get  there."  They  may 
get  there  all  right,  but  woe  to  those  who  arrive 
because  they  have  followed  the  dangerous  lure  of  suc- 
cess, of  "fashion,"  of  "prosperity,"  forgetting  the 
foundations  that  rest  deep  in  the  nature  of  things,  in 
laws  as  fundamental  and  as  old  as  the  stars. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  authority  that  comes  from  the 
excellent  and  from  the  aged.  There  is  a  conflict  that 
may  come  into  your  young  lives  between  what  seems 
to  be  the  law  of  God  and  what  they  know  to  be  the 
law  of  the  State.  We  talk  about  the  "law  of  the  land." 
We  cannot  reverence  it  too  highly  for  it,  too,  is  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  God  clumsily  groped  after, 
through  the  tribulations  of  society,  halting  legislations 
and  blind  ordinances. 

Our  children  in  the  Sunday-school  never  tire  of 
repeating  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  year  after  year. 
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Ruskin's  Creed  which  he  framed  for  the  Guild  of  St. 
George,  one  paragraph  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

We  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  our  country  faithfully,  so  far 
as  they  are  consistent  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  law  of 
God;  and  when  they  are  not  so,  or  seem  in  any  wise  to  need 
change,  we  will  oppose  them,  not  with  violence,  but  delib- 
erately and  loyally. 

There  are  two  ways  of  respecting  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  outer  law.  One  way  is  by  conforming  to 
its  behests  when  its  requirements  run  parallel  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  law  of  God.  The  other  way  is 
the  dire  necessity  of  accepting  humbly  the  penalty 
prescribed  for  transgression  when  conscience  forbids 
obedience.  Whenever  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
conscience  and  the  outer  law,  there  comes  the  question, 
shall  we  obey  or  shall  we  accept  the  penalty  for  dis- 
obedience? Shall  we  conform  to  unrighteous  customs 
or  unholy  ordinance  or  shall  we  refuse  and  accept  the 
pimishment  ? 

It  is  along  some  such  lines  as  these  that  we  are  to 
win  the  peace  of  God.  The  peace  which  comes  from 
being  on  his  side.  Never  mind  about  his  being  on 
your  side. 

"Walk  by  the  inner  light"  said  George  Fox,  but  that 
walk  led  him  to  prison  some  thirty  dififerent  times.  Out 
of  his  turbulent  life  some  eight  or  ten  years  were  spent 
behind  prison  bars. 

So  let  us  conform  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law 
of  the  land  when  they  seem  to  us  to  be  at  variance 
by  accepting  the  penalty  inflicted.  Often  during  the 
imprisonment  of  Fox  the  officers  left  the  gate  open 
and  wished  he  might  walk  away  but  he  would  not  go 
without  permission. 

William  Penn  was  a  cavalier,  descended  from  a  long 
and  honorable  line  of  military  officers.  The  sword  was 
a  part  of  his  inheritance  and  of  course  a  part  of  the 
dress  of  a  gentleman.  When  first  he  appeared  before 
Fox  he  wore  the  sword  and  begged  for  the  privilege 
of  wearing  it  just  to  save  the  feelings  of  his  family 
and  because  there  was  a  little  sentiment  left  in  his 
heart  about  it,  not  for  use  but  simply  as  a  part  of  a 
gentleman's  equipment.  William  Penn  said,  "George, 
wear  thy  sword  as  long  as  thou  canst,"  and  that  was  all 
he  did  say.  Some  time  after,  when  Penn  appeared 
again  before  George  Fox  the  latter  said,  "Where  is 
thy  sword?"  "George,  I  wore  it  as  long  as  I  could," 
was  the  reply.  There  came  a  time  when  he  could 
not  wear  it  longer  and  that  was  the  time  for  him  to 
lay  it  aside  and  not  a  minute  before. 

My  young  friends,  thank  God  that  you  have  a  con- 
science, though  it  be  often  more  distressing  than  com- 
fortable. The  world  is  saved  by  the  devotees  of  con- 
science even  though  conscience  be  limited  by  a  narrow 
judgment  or  lack  of  vision.  The  cranks  of  one  age 
are  the  saints  of  the  next.  The  disturbers  of  a  genera- 
tion are  the  leaders  of  the  century. 

Looking  once  more  over  the  pages  of  the  Hfe  of  a 
noble  woman,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  I  came  upon 
this  sentence,  "No  one  living  could  insult  me."  It  is 
not  within  the  power  of  man  to  disturb  the  poise  of  a 
soul  in  league  with  the  Eternal.  In  another  connection 
she  says : 

Don't  care  too  much  about  things,  take  them  less  seri- 
ously, the  best  of  them  will  not  run  away  and  the  things  that 
can  run  away  possibly  can  be  spared. 

Another  time  she  said,  "Hate  does  not  last  long 
in  good  girls."  Neither  does  it  last  long  in  good  boys 
nor  in  good  men,  because  hate  is  born  of  the  finite  and 
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love  is  born  of  infinity.  The  soul  that  loves  is  in  league 
with  the  Almighty.  The  soul  that  hates  is  at  variance 
with  a  law  of  the  universe  that  is  as  fundamental 
as  the  law  of  gravity.  You  might  as  well  try  to  be 
happy  standing  on  yoiir  head  as  to  try  to  find  your 
peace  in  the  universe  of  God  guided  and  inspired  by 
hate,  strengthened  by  selfishness. 

One  other  thought  and  I  am  done.  Horace  Mann 
said,  "I  am  in  a  hurry  and  God  is  not,  and  that  is  the 
difference  between  us."  "Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleet- 
ing," said  Longfellow,  borrowing  the  thought  from  the 
Greek. 

If  you  would  measure  the  will  of  God  you  must 
take  a  long  measuring  line.  It  is  not  the  question  of 
the  day  but  the  questions  of  the  century  that  are  prov- 
ing us  always.  When  the  heart  of  man  is  swayed 
by  the  vision  of  the  hour  progress  is  impeded.  The 
fate  of  man  and  of  nations  depends  upon  a  clock 
with  a  long  pendulum,  whose  tick  measures  the  cen- 
turies and  whose  minutes  are  the  millenniums  of  his- 
tory. God  abides ;  men  and  governments,  kaisers  and 
presidents,  generals  and  "masters  of  finance"  have  their 
day  and  are  gone  and  are  forgotten.  But  the  law  of 
right,  the  code  of  love,  the  beatitudes  written  by  the 
Saint  of  saints,  the  ten  commandments,  engraved  by 
the  greatest  of  law  givers,  abide  undimmed  and  bloom- 
ing throughout  the  millenniums.  God  is  not  in  a  hurry. 

Dear  young  friends,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  lose 
your  vision  by  impatience.  Of  two  lines  of  conduct 
choose  the  longer  line.  Of  two  emotions  choose  the 
deeper.   Of  two  heroisms  choose  the  more  unselfish. 

One  of  your  class  tried  to  drop  into  poetry  the 
other  day  in  these  lines  : 

,  Be  true  to  thy  God 

As  thou  ever  would, 
To  thy  country  be  true 
^        As  a  true  man  should. 
Be  true  to  thy  friend 
Through  thick  and  thin, 
He'll  defend  you  and  you 
Defend  him. 

These  lines  are  worthy  of  high  interpretation. 
My  dear  young  friends, 

"This  is  the  time  of  song, 

From  many  a  joyous  throat, 
Mute  all  the  dull  year  long, 
Soars  love's  clear  note ; 
Summer  is  dumb  and  faint  with  dust 
and  heat; 

This  is  the  mirthful  time  when  every 
sound  is  sweet. 

"Fair  day  of  larger  light. 

Life's  own  appointed  hour. 
Young  souls  bud  forth  in  white — 
The  world's  a-flower; 
Thrill,  youthful  heart;  soar  upward,  lim- 
pid voice; 

Blossoming  time  is   come — rejoice,  re- 
joice, rejoice,  rejoice." 


Tenderly  guide  us,  Father,  in  the  way  of  love  and  help- 
fulness that  Thy  will  may  become  our  will  and  Thy  law 
the  law  of  our  lives.  Amen. 


The  Negro  in  the  Field  of  Dramatic  Art 

With  their  suitable  and  artistic  settings,  beautiful 
music  and  absolute  realism,  the  Negro  players  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  Emily  Hapgood,  must  be 
credited  with  the  most  striking  departure  in  the  field 
of  dramatic  art  that  the  American  stage  has  seen  for 
many  a  year;  and  New  York,  after  a  season  that  wit- 
nessed only  a  few  truly  fine  theatrical  ventures,  is 
realizing  that  it  has  seen  something  that  is  at  once  a 
triumph  and  a  prophecy  of  better  things  to  come. 

The  plays  have  been  criticized,  but  to  a  thoughtful 
observer  of  the  drama  as  it  is  acted  today,  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  three  plays  by  Ridgley  Tor- 
rence,  a  gifted  American  poet,  were  so  unusual  in 
character,  and  the  acting  was  so  far  above  that 
ordinarily  seen,  that  few  people  had  any  standard  of 
comparison.  Except  as  the  first  two  plays  prepared 
the  audiences  for  what  was  to  come,  people  were 
almost  wholly  unprepared  for  the  soul-satisfying 
beauty  and  appeal  of  the  Passion  Interlude — "Simon 
the  Cyrenean" — the  third  and  last  of  these  wonderful 
productions.  I  use  the  word  "wonderful"  with  due 
respect  for  its  meaning.  The  plays,  taken  collectively 
were  just  that,  and  the  acting  with  a  few  minor  excep- 
tions merited  equally  high  praise.  The  expression  of 
passionate  hatred  followed  by  the  swift  transition  to 
the  appeal  of  love  for  the  sake  of  love,  for  instance — 
as  given  form  by  Marie  Jackson-Stuart  who  played 
"Grannie  Maumee" — was  almost  terrifying  in  its  fiend- 
ish sublety  and  power ;  and  as  a  vehicle  for  her  art  Mr. 
Torrence's  tragedy  merits  the  highest  praise.  With 
consummate  skill,  the  dramatist  showed  the  unforget- 
able  wrongs  that  the  black  race  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  "superior"  race  that  even  today,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  still  murders  its  men 
and  mistreats  its  women. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  say  what  I  would  like  to  say 
about  the  closing  play,  "Simon  the  Cyrenean."  Nor 
am  I  alone  in  this.  A  noted  critic  in  the  city  said,  "I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  It  was  too  wonderful." 
Randolph  Bourne  said  in  the  New  York  Tribune : 

"It  was  Good  Friday.  And  was  the  day  of  the 
proclamation  of  war.  As  the  solemn  tones  pealed  out 
from  the  last  play,  with  the  setting  for  the  crucifixion 
— 'They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword' 
— you  could  hear  the  audience  catch  its  breath  as  it 
realized  the  piercing  meaning  of  this  heroic  little  drama 
of  non  resistance,  played  before  a  Christian  nation  that 
was  going  into  a  world  war  on  the  very  day  that  its 
churches  celebrated  devoutly  the  anniversary  of  this 
very  warning." 

How  can  I  speak  individually  of  the  actors  in  this 
infinitely  pathetic  little  drama.  Each  one  seemed  made 
for  his  particular  part  and  was  necessary  to  the 
splendid  whole.  It  was  not  acting  as  we  understand 
the  word — rather  it  was  a  living,  throbbing  expression 
of  a  beautiful  tragic  story  that  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  centuries,  a  story  that  has  furnished  a 
vital  and  appealing  theme  to  poets,  artists  and  drama- 
ists  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Nazarene,  and  that  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  The  plays 
and  the  actors  who  were  fully  equal  to  the  unusual 
demands  made  upon  them  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
Irish  Players  and  the  Horniman  Players  of  Man- 
chester, England ;  and  they — well  for  one  thing,  they 
did  not  have  a  singing  orchestra  that  played  and  sang 
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because  it  loved  to  play  and  sing,  and  that  made  one 
wish  for  the  entre-acts  to  be  lengthened,  and  that  kept 
an_  appreciative  audience  until  the  last  sweet  note  of 
voice  and  instrument  had  died  away.  Nor  did  the 
English  and  Irish  players  show  an  understanding  of 
color  effects  that  made  the  last  play,  in  particular,  as 
much  a  joy  to  the  eye  as  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  the 
ear.  Nor  did  they  have  two  fascinating  little  pick- 
aninnies that  are  going  to  be  true  artists  some  day,  if 
they  don't  watch  out !    But  enough  of  comparisons  ! 

I  have  said  that  these  plays  are  a  prophecy  of  greater 
things  to  come.  They  are  in  truth  indicative  of  a  rising 
ever  increasing  spiritual  resolution  that  is  going  to  lift 
the  American  stage  above  the  frothy  mediocrity,  sordid 
commercialism  and  downright  vulgarity  of  today — in 
short  they  are  not  only  prophetic  in  the  limited  field 
of  Negro  efifort,  but  they  are  a  prophecy,  not  to  be 
lightly  disregarded,  of  a  change  that  must  come  soon 
in  the  wider  field  of  our  national  drama. 

That  these  remarkable  plays  have  been  so  ably 
handled  by  this  group  of  practically  unknown  (almost 
unheralded)  players,  may  have  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some,  but  not  to  those  who  know  the  Negro  race  as  a 
race  of  artists — subtly  susceptible  as  Dr.  W.  E.  Burg- 
hardt  Du  Bois  has  pointed  out,  "to  every  call  of 
beauty ;  especially  in  music  and  color."  This  measure 
of  success  on  the  American  stage  has  come  only  after 
extraordinary  eflFort,  because  we  Americans  know  only 
too  well  how  to  crucify  talent  when  it  is  hidden  under 
a  dark  skin. 

Whether  we  recognize  it  or  ignore  it,  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  the  American  Negro  a  tremendous 
wealth  of  dramatic  material ;  and  there  is  in  the  Negro 
himself  a  spirit,  an  artistry,  a  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  an  ability  to  subdue  personality  that  makes  him 
the  best  interpreter  of  such,  material.  These  hitherto 
almost  unsuspected  sources  are  going  to  be  drawn 
upon  to  the  immeasurable  gain  of  the  American  stage ; 
and  the  best  critics,  today,  are  not  unwilhng  to  give 
voice  to  this  prophecy  of  the  splendid  possibilities  for 
the  future  of  the  Negro  in  dramatic  art. 


New  York  City. 


Blanche  Watson. 


MAKE  OF  MAN  THE  STATUE. 


Make  of  man  the  statue,  the  priceless  piece  of  art. 
All  that  Greece  has  given, 
All  that  time  has  striven 
For  ages  to  impart, 

Weld  it  in  his  sinews,  mold  it  in  his  thought. 
Till  the  humblest  scavenger  is  gloriously  wrought. 
Shame  upon  the  galleries,  filled  with  treasures  fine 
While  the  work  of  Heaven — MAN,  who  is  divine, 
Shivers  in  the  hallway,  shuffles  through  the  street, 
Shambles  down  the  alley,  with  weak  and  ragged  feet. 

Make  of  man  the  statue,  make  of  man  the  building. 
What  avail  the  gilding 
Of  altar  or  of  dome. 

What  the  gorgeous  tapestries  blooming  in  the  home, 
What  avails  the  splendor  where  stately  mansions  stand 
If  men  who  made  the  mansions  are  homeless  in  the  land? 
Shame  upon  the  church  spires  climbing  to  the  sky. 
While  the  drudging  million  suffer,  starve  and  die. 

Make  of  man  the  poem,  make  of  man  the  theme; 
Fruiting  of  the  vision,  flowering  of  the  dream. 
All  that  Rome  has  given 
All  that  Art  has  striven 
For  centuries  to  say. 

Breathe  it  in  his  spirit,  coin  it  in  his  heart. 

Till  the  poorest  laborer  can  share  the  loveliest  part. 


Make  of  man  the  shining,  pure  and  perfect  thing; 
Give  him  room  to  grow  in. 
Give  him  fields  to  sow  in, 
Teach  his  lips  to  sing. 

Shame  upon  the  white  streets,  brilliant  with  display, 
While  the  hungry  people  struggle  on  their  way. 

Make  of  man  the  towering,  the  beautiful  emprise. 

Great  as  any  temple  that  reaches  to  the  skies. 

Take  your  "worthless  derelict,  ignorant  and  vile," 

Give  him  skies  to  dream  in. 

Love  a  chance  to  gleam  in. 

Teach  his  soul  to  smile. 

Give  his  toil  its  payment. 

Clothe  him  sweet  with  raiment. 

Give  him  food  to  nourish, 

Help  his  thought  to  flourish; 

Proudly  lift  his  head,  then, 

Freely  let  him  stand    .    .  . 

All  the  rest  is  said,  then; 

Clasp  his  godly  hand! 

Angela  Morgan,  in  "Utterance." 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Some  More  Encouragement 

From  a  well-known  Professor  in  a  Pennsylvania 
College : 

I  have  become  a  regular  subscriber  to  Unity  after  your 
kindness  in  sending  gratis  numbers.  I  both  enjoy  it  and 
appreciate  the  ability,  sanity  and  courage  of  its  editors  and 
other  contributors  during  these  difficult  days. 

From  another  Pennsylvanian ;  a  superintendent  of  a 
Boys'  Club,  six  hundred  strong: 

After  reading  copies  of  Unity  which  a  dear  friend  has 
sent  me,  I  can  no  longer  refrain  from  including  it  with  my 
very  many  annual  subscriptions.  I  a;Ti  intensely  interested 
in  the  development  of  permanent  international  Peace.  While 
in  College,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
League. 

From  Minneapolis : 

Unity  comes  to  me  every  week  as  a  beacon  light  in  the 
darkness  that  now  has  settled  over  the  world.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  it  has  not  lowered  its  standard.  There  is  an 
underground  deep  movement  in  the  whole  world  among  the 
working  classes  that  might  lead  to  peace.  It  is  as  yet  un- 
couth, undisciplined.  But  the  leaders  of  this  movement  are 
learning  from  experience,  and  if  they  could  and  would  join 
hands  with  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  my  opinion 
peace  would  come.  Russia  is  already  stretching  out  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  to  the  war-mad  world.  How  long  will 
her  offer  be  refused? 

From  a  Missouri  Minister : 

By  some  means,  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  Unity 
which  has  come  to  our  exchange  table.  My  interest  in  it 
has  been  quickened  because  it  so  nearly  states  my  own  feel- 
ing concerning  the  war.  How  can  I  hate  people  or  be  angry 
with  my  brother  without  a  cause,  and  sin  not?  How  can 
a  minister  advocate  war  to  settle  the  form  of  government 
in  Germany  or  Austria  or  Turkey?  How  can  the  great 
wrongs  to  Belgium  be  settled  by  more  bloodshed  and  suffer- 
ing? How  can  a  minister  of  Jesus  resort  to  force  anyhow? 
Unity  is  the  only  paper  that  I  see  that  seems  to  try  to  fol- 
low the  Prince  of  Peace.  Am  writing  this  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  brave  and  Christian  voice  for  peace  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  war.  I  am  on  your  list  of 
subscribers  and  hope  to  add  others. 

From  a  Minister  in  Wales : 

In  my  judgment  the  issues  of  Unity  are  very  valuable 
and  stimulating.  I  enjoyed  the  vacation-reading  articles  and 
your  Seven-Years'  Course  Lectures.  These  are  real  treas- 
ures and  will  no  doubt  be  published  again  in  book  form 
where  they  ought  to  circulate  largely.  I  wish  you  every 
strength  necessary  for  your  winter's  labor  and  many  more 
years  in  which  to  enrich  the  literature  of  the  world  and  to 
uplift  humanity. 


f 
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The  Philosophy  of  Pacifism 


In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  bearing  the  date, 
August  21,  President-Emeritus  Eliot  advocated  a  con- 
ference of  the  belligerent  nations,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  after  three  years  of  warfare  the  military  situa- 
tion could  be  described  as  a  stalemate.  Dr.  Eliot  be- 
lieves that  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  Entente 
Allies  and  the  United  States  in  men  and  means  Ger- 
many can  in  all  probability  be  brought  to  a  condition 
of  exhaustion  before  the  Allies  will  be ;  "but  this 
result  can  be  brought  about  only  by  prolonged  and 
desperate  sacrifice  of  human  Hfe  and  of  the  savings 
of  the  nations  and  at  the  cost  of  infinite  human  woe." 

The  following  paragraph  from  Dr.  Eliot's  letter 
almost  enrolls  its  writer  among  the  pacifists :  "It 
would  certainly  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  an  inter- 
national conference  in  the  interest  of  durable  inter- 
national peace  if  it  could  be  understood  beforehand 
that  all  the  participating  nations  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  war  on  the  modern  scale  and  with  the 
new  implements  of  destruction  is  not  an  available 
means,  in  the  present  state  of  the  civilized  world,  of 
settHng  international  disputes  or  of  extending  national 
influence  and  power."  War  today  is  "not  an  available 
means  of  settling  international  disputes" — these  are 
the  words  of  common  sense,  an  expression  of  that 
hard-headed,  practical  intelligence  which  Dr.  EJiot  has 
exhibited  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  through  a  long 
life.  It  is  to  common  sense  that  the  pacifist  appeals. 
His  basic  objection  to  war  is  that  war  is  not  "avail- 
able," is  not  practical;  it  is  boyish,  it  belongs  to  an 
immature  intelligence. 

The  various  idealistic  justifications  of  war  will  not 
stand  examination  in  the  light  of  common  sense.  It 
is  said,  for  example,  that  "there  are  values  more 
precious  than  life."  That  is  true  of  the  life  of  an 
individual,  but,  as  far  as  human  experience  has  dis- 
covered, there  are  no  values  greater  than  the  life  of 
the  human  race.  An  enthusiastic  defender  of  our 
war  with  Germany  has  written  me  :  "Better  that  every 
man,  woman  and  chilli  on  the  face  of  the  earth  should 
perish  than  that  Germany  should  be  triumphant." 
That  is  lunacy.  Truth,  freedom,  justice,  law,  the 
rights  of  nations,  good  faith,  democracy,  humanity, — 
watchwords  of  idealism  today, — have  rio  meaning  un- 
less the  existence  of  human  society  be  presupposed. 
Rather  than  to  betray  such  noble  ideals  an  individual 
may  well  choose  to  die,  but  not  the  whole  human  race ! 
It  was  of  the  individual  that  Emerson  wrote : 

'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die. 

If  by  dying,  and  by  no  other  way  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  individual  can  save  the  life  of  another  or 
of  many  others,  or  can  emancipate,  enrich  and  ennoble 
other  lives,  then  such  individual  ought  to  die.  and 
there  will  never  lack  those  who  will  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tion. By  dying  for  some  great  cause  many  a  martyr 
has  added  to  the  worth  of  life  to  those  that  came  after 
him.  Jesus  made  mankind  his  debtor  by  voluntarily 
accepting  death.  But  we  owe  no  gratitude  to  those 
who  killed  him,  although  they  may  have  thought,  as 
they  professed,  that  they  were  doing  what  was  best 
for  their  nation.  They  knew  not  what  they  did.  They 
cut  short  a  life  from  which  many  more  blessings  might 
have  flowed  had  they  spared  it.  Appreciation  of  mar- 
tyrdom must  not  involve  the  virtual  justification  of 


those  who  kill  the  martyrs.  Martyrdom  is  at  best  a 
very  wasteful  method  of  progress,  quite  unworthy  of 
a  civilized  community. 

While  we  acknowledge,  then,  the  nobility  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, we  deplore  the  stupidity  of  those  who  kill  them. 
While  the  sacrifice  of  individual  lives  for  righteous- 
ness' sake  may  to  some  extent  promote  righteousness 
■ — no  thanks  to  those  who  do  the  killing! — it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  larger  the  number  of  lives  taken  or  sac- 
rificed professedly  for  the  sake  of  "values  more  pre- 
cious than  life,"  the  more  questionable  the  process, 
and  the  more  imperative  the  duty  of  a  searching  in- 
quiry whether  there  is  not  some  other  way  of  guard- 
ing those  values,  since,  as  already  stated,  if  the  race 
were  exterminated  these  values  would  cease  to  exist. 

Human  nature  is  essentially  social.  Human  life  is 
worth  while  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  extensiveness  and 
the  intensiveness  of  a  human  being's  relations  with 
his  kind.  To  be  cut  ofif  from  association  with  fellow- 
men, — of  which  there  is  no  more  efifective  means  than 
the  killing  of  fellow-men, — involves  always  the  cur- 
tailment and  the  impoverishment  of  life.  There  is 
never  a  real  conflict — though  there  may  be  a  seeming 
conflict — between  the  true  interests  of  the  individual 
and  the  true  interests  of  the  social  group  to  which  the 
individual  belongs,  any  more  than  there  is  a  conflict 
of  interest  between  the  hand  and  the  body  as  a  whole. 
Human  society,  transcending  national  boundaries  and 
embracing  all  peoples,  is  a  unity,  a  single  body  of 
which  the  various  nations  are  members.  "Whether 
one  member  suffereth,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ; 
or  one  member  is  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it."  Every  war  today  is  virtually  a  civil  war. 
Modern  transportation  has  made  the  nations  better 
acquainted  with  one  another  and  more  interdependent 
than  were  the  several  sections  of  a  single  country  a 
century  ago.  If  civil  war  is  injurious,  and  the  resort 
to  bloodshed  to  secure  social  justice  within  a  nation 
is  deplorable,  so  also  is  a  war  between  civilized  coun- 
tries. Civilization  has  no  room  for  war.  War  is  anti- 
social, the  chief  destroyer  of  the  precious  values  which 
humanity  has  created  in  its  agelong  toil  and  endeavor. 

The  basic  objection  to  war  is  not  that  every  indi- 
vidual human  life  is  sacred  and  should  on  no  account 
be  taken.  Human  life  is  indeed  sacred,  but  that  very 
sacredness  might  conceivably  warrant  the  killing  of 
individual  human  beings.  Thus  if  by  killing  one  man 
the  lives  of  many  men  might  be  preserved,  and  by  no 
other  practicable  means,  the  sacredness  of  life  would 
itself  demand  that  the  one  man  be  killed.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  the  sacredness  of  life  that  capital  punishment 
is  inflicted.  Capital  punishment  is  justified  if  it  does 
in  fact  protect  human  life  as  it  cannot  be  protected 
by  any  other  available  means.  A  pacifist  may  without 
the  slightest  inconsistency  believe  in  capital  punish- 
ment, as  no  doubt  many  pacifists  do.  Capital  punish- 
ment is  the  killing,  one  by  one,  after  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  examination,  of  individuals  who  have 
been  proved  to  be  dangerous  to  their  fellow-men. 
War,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  wholesale  killing  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  human  beings,  without  the  least 
discrimination  between  the  good  and  the  bad, — save 
that  the  strongest  and  best  are  usually  killed  earliest! 

Now  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  capital  punish- 
ment does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  safeguard  human  life 
in  the  most  effective  way.  There  is  much  ground  for 
the  opinion  that  it  is  morally  degrading  to  the  com- 
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munity  that  employs  it,  and  that  it  tends  in  the  long 
run  to  cheapen  life  rather  than  to  protect  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  most  highly  civilized  countries  capital 
punishment  is  infrequent  and  is  likely  to  be  abolished 
soon. 

If  the  utility  of  capital  punishment  is  even  open  to 
question— as  it  certainly  is — what  shall  be  said  of  the 
indiscriminate  killing  of  war?  When  we  are  at  war, 
for  every  enemy  killed  we  sacrifice  one  of  our  own 
citizens,  for  the  losses  on  both  sides  in  modern  war- 
fare are  approximately  equal.  If  the  legal  execution 
o_f_a  criminal  required  always  the  life  of  an  unright 
citizen,  capital  punishment  would  have  few  defenders. 
If  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  an 
indefinite  number  of  Germans  ought  to  be  killed  for 
the  future  good  of  humanity,  the  fact  that  for  every 
German's  life  the  life  of  a  good  Frenchman,  or  Eng- 
lishman, or  American,  or  Russian  must  be  paid,  should 
give  us  pause.  It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  war 
is  a  means  of  saving  human  life,  that  "non-resistance" 
is  "passive  murder"  in  that  it  permits  a  great  deal  of 
killing  which  a  smaller  amount  of  killing  might  have 
prevented !  To  such  an  extreme  of  the  ridiculous  are 
the  defenders  of  war  driven,  quite  justifying  Dr.  L. 
P.  Jacks'  scathing  remark :  "After  all,  the  war  itself 
is  not  the  crowning  absurdity.  The  crowning  absurd- 
ity is  the  notion  that  this  fools'  business  can  be  reduced 
to  some  sort  of  rational  proposition  by  any  manner 
of  talking  about  it,  explaining  it,  drawing  lessons  from 
it,  or  pronouncing  epigrams  over  it."  (Atlantic 
Monthly,  January,  1917.) 

"Fools'  business" — that  is  what  war  is,  and  that 
fact  is  the  pacifist's  basic  objection  to  war.  War  is 
exactly  what  John  Hay  called  it,  "The  most  ferocious 
and  futile  of  human  follies."  It  accomplishes  no  good 
result  that  cannot  be  secured  at  a  cost  less  frightful, 
if  only  reason  be  substituted  for  mob-madness,  and 
common  sense  for  sophistry. 

Henry  Winn  Pinkham. 

Melrose,  Mass. 


THIS  DAY. 


The  Lord  of  hosts  stretched  forth  his  arm, 
And  led  his  hosts  from  sea  to  sea ; 
In  war,  in  peace,  in  storm,  or  calm. 
The  land  was  theirs;  if  they  were  free. 
His  free-born  children  they  must  be. 

All  nations  called  to  him  for  bread, 
From  island  and  from  continent. 
"Give  it  to-day,  O  God!"  they  said; 
From  every  land  this  cry  was  sent; 
And  lo !  from  east  to  west  his  people  went, 
The  stewards  of  his  love  to  be. 

"Give  us  our  homes,"  his  people  said, 
"In  every  land,  by  every  sea, 
Where  we  can  plant  this  daily  bread 
Wherewith  the  nations  shall  be  fed." 
"Feed  all  my  flock,"  their  Father  said, 
"Offer  this  sacrifice  to  me, 
I  am  the  God  who  made  you  free." 

"How  long,  O  Lord !"  his  people  cried : 
"So_  many  lands  beneath  thy  sun, 
Which  mountains  part  or  seas  divide ! 
Lord  I  hear  our  prayer,  and  make  them  one." 
And  he: 

"One  world,  one  home,  one  family. 
One  blood  on  every  land  or  sea, 
One  household  of  my  own  shall  be : 
For  this  I  make  my  children  free." 

— Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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Sociological  Peace  Guarantees 


At  the  coming  Conference  the  question  of  limitation  te 

of  armaments  will  play  an  important  part.    Every  | 

country  vvill  demand  guarantees  against  the  threats  i 

which  He  in  military  preparations  of  a  possible  enemy,  j 

but  no  state  will  be  willing  to  give  such  guarantees,  i 

because  it  thereby  would  submit  to  the  demands  of  its  1 

adversaries,  which  the  majority  of  its  people  would  I 

consider  humiliating.    Pacifists  have  often  pointed  out  a 

that  the  question  of  armaments  can  apparently  only  be  ( 

solved  ill  connection  with  the  problem  of  the  constitu-  L 
tion  of  international  law. 

Disarmament.  | 

The    question   of    disarmament   has   again   been  < 

broached  in  a  manner  which  deserves  general  attention,  i 

On  looking  more  closely  into  the  matter  and  with  some  & 

knowledge  of  the  sociological  conditions  of  develop-  ^ 
ment  of  modern  great  industrial  nations — for  it  is  a 

question  only  of  these — one  will  perceive  that  for  them,  [t 

at  least  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  repetition  1( 

of  armaments-competition  will  for  all  time  be  impossi-  \\ 

ble.     Already  before  the  war  for  some  of  these  I 

countries  the  burden  of  armaments  was  such,  that  it  rj 

formed  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the  popu-  j 

lation.    The  best  armaments  are  however  useless  if  i 

men  are  lacking  to  make  use  of  them.    A  decreasing  n 

or  even  a  stationary  population  makes  an  aggressive  i 

policy  for  a  single  state  impossible.   It  appears  indeed  i 

to  be  a  sociological  law  that  the  more  perfect  the  I 

machinery  of  military  preparedness  is — the  burdens  of  i 

the  individuals  of  a  nation  being  in  consequence  more  •» 

onerous — the   more   quickly   the   birthrate   will   be  \ 

diminishing.    The  human  individual  in  a  nation  can  i 

after  all  not  be  permanently  oppressed  and  it  avenges  i 

the  oppression  by  a  decrease  of  the  pressure  surface,  I'j 

that  is  to  say.  by  a  decrease  in  numbers.    It  would  ^ 

be  going  too  far  here  to  go  into  details  for  the  purpose  11 

of  proving  the  truth  of  this  statement,,  but  it  may  be  t 

conceded  that  apart  from  military  reasons,  a  number  K 

of  other  reasons  especially  financial  ones,  play  a  part,  i 

But  nevertheless  views  like  those  expressed  by  Leonce  )i 

de  Lavergne  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  No-  i 

vember  15,  1868,  offer  food  for  reflection.  He  says:  *. 
"At  all  times  the  increase  of  the  population  of  France 

has  been  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  army.  Ii 

During  the  restoration,  when  the  annual  recruiting  ii 

contingent   only   numbered   40,000,   the   population  51 

increased  rapidly.    When  the  yearly  contingent  in-  f 

creased  to  60,000  the  increase  in  population  became  |i 

less  and  more  so  when  it  increased  to  80,000.    With  S 

a  yearly  recruiting  contingent  of  100,000  the  increase  'f 

of  population  was  almost  nil.    During  the  last  two  \ 

years  the  annual  number  of  recruits  was  further  H 

increased  to,  140,000  and  then  a  decrease  of  the  popu-  n 
lation  set  in.    The  commission  of  inquiry  instituted 
by  imperial  decree  March  28,  was  unanimous  on 
this  point." 

A  Parallel. 

Something  similar  to  what  happened  in  France  took 
place  in  Germany  before  the  war  of  1870.  Yes,  this 
parallel  is  so  unequivocal,  that  the  Entente  has  no 
occasion  to  fear  the  future  armaments  competition  of 
Germany  any  more  than  Germany  had  any  need  to 
fear  the  armaments  competition  of  France  after  1870. 
We  need  only  mention  what  privy  Counselor  Kirch- 
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ner  stated  before  the  ministerial  commission  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  Prussian  medical  budget  confer- 
ence: "The  decHne  of  the  birthrate,  which  France 
has  experienced  in  70  years,  we  have  reached  in  12 
years."  One  may  possibly  urge  against  this  the  fact 
that  Germany  has  had  a  yearly  increase  of  population 
of  nearly  one  million.  This  objection  can  hold  good 
only  for  a  layman,  because  the  increase  of  Germany's 
population,  like  that  of  most  European  countries,  is 
entirely  due  to  the  rise  of  the  average  age  of  life, 
which  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  never 
experienced  before  in  history,  has  been  raised  by  ten 
years.  To  believe  in  a  further  rise  of  the  average  age 
of  life  after  this  war  with  its  terrible  injury  to  health 
and  its  awful  loss  of  life,  is  simply  absurd. 

Perfect  Guarantee. 

What  better  guarantees  against  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  armaments  competition  by  Germany  could 
the  Entente  wish  for?  There  still  remains  for  Ger- 
many the  possibility  of  an  alliance  with  a  populous 
country  with  an  increasing  birthrate,  just  as  France 
after  1870  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Russia.  But 
where  is  such  a  country  to  be  found  for  Germany? 
Japan  which  has  already  a  declining  birthrate?  Or 
perhaps  China?  One  has  only  to  mention  such  an 
idea  to  feel  that  the  leading  men  of  the  Entente  need 
not  bother  their  heads  about  it.  No,  at  present  the 
position  of  things  has  completely  changed.  The  same 
circumstances,  which  offer  to  the  Entente  guarantees 
against  armaments  on  the  part  of  Germany,  ofifer  Ger- 
many guarantees  against  armaments  on  the  part  of 
England,  the  leading  industrial  state  of  the  Entente. 
Lloyd  George,  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, stated  at  a  budget  conference  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  war:  "We  have  during  the  last  decades 
amassed  wealth  to  an  extent  probably  unknown  in  his- 
tory, but  this  was  accomplished  with  a  terrible  waste 
of  human  material.  We  have  drawn  on  the  robust 
vitality  of  the  population  and  wasted  its  energies  in 
manufactures,  as  if  the  stock  were  inexhaustible.  We 
now  begin  to  realize  that  we  spent  our  capital  at  a 
disastrous  rate.  We  must  now  with  one  accord  make 
a  serious  national  effort  to  replace  and  secure  this  capi- 
tal of  vital  energy." 

If  ever  the  robust  vital  energy  of  the  population  was 
drawn  on,  it  happened  during  this  war,  and  if  ever 
efforts  have  to  be  made  to  replace  and  secure  the 
European  capital  of  vital  energy,  they  have  to  be  made 
now.  If,  these  efiForts  are  not  made  and  if  the  Euro- 
pean nations  continue  to  produce  death-dealing 
weapons  at  the  same  rate  at  which,  according  to  Lloyd 
George,  they  should  produce  food,  the  world"  peace 
will  come  nevertheless,  however  in  a  way,  which  I  must 
abstain  now  from  describing,  but  it  is  indicated  by 
a  Bible  text:  "Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth."  Yes  the  meek,  the  peaceful,  shall 
in  days  to  come  possess  the  earth,  when  the  war-mad 
shall  have  destroyed  each  other,  when  they  shall  have 
made  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  peoples  and  their 
descendants  so  difficult,  that  the  meek  nations  will 
get  the  advantage  and,  by  utilizing  the  latter,  will  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  finally  fill  the  world.  Then 
indeed  one  can  say  that  Europe  has  made  a  fool 
of  herself. 

Stuttgart,  Germany.  Fritz  Rottcher. 
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Beginnings 
Myth  versus  Science 

Being  the  First  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

I. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Myth,  Legend,  Science  and  History  Defined 

Out  of  the  heart  of  nature  rolled, 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old. 

— Emerson  "The  Problem." 

In  justifying  our  claim  as  to  the  value  of  this  course 
in  the  history  of  religion,  indicating  our  method  and 
perhaps  trying  to  vindicate  it,  we  are  faced  with  two 
objections.  The  first,  why  bother  with  old  peoples, 
old  problems  of  old  times  when  present  problems  and 
issues  are  so  insistent?  Why  venture  to  divert  all  the 
energies  and  all  the  resources  within  reach  from  the 
pressing  problems  in  hand?  The  second  objection,  of 
a  more  academic  nature,  why  waste  time  on  the  past. 
In  studying  religious  and  scientific  problems  why  not 
begin  with  today?  These  objections  will  perhaps 
suggest  a  third.  Why  undertake  the  impossible ;  why 
try  to  give  to  primary  children,  lessons  on  primitive 
life  which  can  only  properly  engage  university  men 
and  women,  thereby  laying  oneself  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  being  pedantic.  Today  one  must  be  peda- 
gogical and  psychological  and  to  teach  psychology  to 
children  is  to  try  to  place  the  pyramid  on  its  apex. 

To  answer  the  first  objection.  This  old  earth  of 
ours  is  going  to  roll  on  a  long  while  yet.  The  ques- 
tions of  the  hour  fade  in  the  questions  of  the  day 
and  the  questions  of  the  day  vanish  in  the  presence 
of  the  age.  This  age,  with  all  its  bumptiousness, 
conceit  and  legitimate  triumphs  will  pass  and  become 
one  of  the  many  ages  and  if  we  retain  our  sanity  and 
poise  we  must  seize  every  opportunity  possible  to 
secure  a  long  view,  to  use  a  long  measuring  string. 
The  clock  of  destiny  has  a  long  pendulum,  its  ticks 
count  the  centuries  and  its  hands  move  deliberately 
on  the  dial.  If  you  would  go  with  the  Eternal,  hold 
yourself  steady;  if  you  would  be" in  the  council  of  the 
Almighty,  calm  your  pulse;  if  you  would  preserve 
your  sanity,  take  time  to  face  the  universe. 

The  desire  to  enter  the  society  of  primeval  man 
needs  no  apology.  We  shall  cultivate  this  season 
the  society  of  the  cave  man,  the  man  who  slept  in 
the  tree  tops,  who  carried  his  divinity  around  his  neck, 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  home  on  such  levels 
that  he  was  companioned  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  birds  of  the  air. 

To  teach  the  children  these  things  is  to  do  for  them 
what  no  one  else  is  likely  to  do.  Our  schools,  both 
Sunday  and  weekday,  are  woefully  deficient  and 
cruelly  neglectful,  as  are  our  homes,  in  the  real 
education  of  the  child.  No  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
nect history,  philosophy  and  science  with  the  lessons 
of  religion.  The  stories  of  Adam  and  Eve,  The 
Fall,  The  Deluge,  are  still  taught  as  fundamental  facts 
to_  the  neglect  of  spiritual  development.  Dear  old  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  a  famous  biblical  commentator,  figured 
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out  that  the  work  of  creation  began  9  a.  m.  Oct.  22, 
4004.  We  should  see  to  it  that  our  children  enter  into 
such  an  ethical  inheritance  as  will  furnish  a  moral  pro- 
tection. And  our  purpose  in  this  class  is  to  furnish 
adequate  ethical  clothes  for  naked  spirits. 

Our  study  will  carry  us  on  the  double  lines  of 
myth  and  science  and  we  need  a  clear  definition  of 
terms. 

Myth  was  primitive  man's  way  of  looking  at  the 
universe  and  at  himself,  his  guess  at  a  philosophy  of 
life,  his  science. 

Science  is  modern  man's  guess  verified  by  observa- 
tion of  facts,  his  modified  and  verified  conclusions. 

Legend,  more  modern  than  myth,  is  primitive  man's 
history. 

History  is  modern  man's  verification  of  legend. 

The  hatchet  story  is  a  Washington  legend  because 
unverified.  The  story  of  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware  might  have  been  a  legend  but  upon  investi- 
gation it  is  justified  by  corroborative  evidence  and  is 
established  as  legitimate  history. 

Primitive  man  was  beset  by  exactly  the  same  facts 
that  beset  the  modern  man.  The  moon  was  in  its 
place  and  made  its  circuit,  the  sun  rose  and  set  as  it 
does  today,  and  all  the  birds,  fish  and  reptiles  were 
there.  Primitive  man  tried  as  modern  man  does, 
to  account  for  these  facts;  for  the  shaded  spots  on 
the  moon.  .  He  imagined  they  looked  like  a  rabbit, 
western  people  said  like  a  man.  The  primitive  Semitic 
theory,  showing  the  Sabbatarian  idea  already  estab- 
lished by  our  forefathers  back  of  the  Jew,  was  that 
that  shaded  spot  was  a  man  being  punished  for  break- 
ing the  Sabbath.  Some  of  us  were  raised  to  see  the 
man  with  a  pack  of  faggots  on  his  back  and  a  little 
dog  following  after.  There  was  something  there. 
The  Scandinavians  managed  to  get  Jack  and  Jill 
imprisoned  there.  They  fall  away  one  after  the  other, 
as  the  moon  wanes,  and  their  water-pail  symbolizes 
the  supposed  connection  of  the  moon  with  rain- 
storms. The  modern  man  says  of  these  shaded  spots 
that  they  are  mountain  elevation  configurations  on 
the  face  of  a  solid  body  having  a  regular  orbit. 

The  myth,  when  it  ceased  to  be  primitive  man's 
science,  became  modern  man's  poetry.  The  first  man 
believed  it  and  the  man  in  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment liked  it  because  it  appealed  to  his  fancy.  So 
we  have  the  splendid  round  of  Scandinavian  Eddas 
in  the  hands  of  Wagner  translated  into  splendid 
poetry,  great  art,  high  music.  It  is  fun  to  know  these 
things  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  gratification,  fun 
to  trace  the  connection' between  primitive  man's  guess 
and  modern  science,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
making  for  ourselves  ethical  clothes. 

This  season  we  will  glimpse  how  the  world  was 
made,  what  science  knows  about  the  origin  of  the 
earth,  a  little  bit  of  astronomy,  geology  and  more  of 
archeology.  Next  we  will  see  how  the  floods  came, 
how  man  came,  his  antiquity,  the  development  of 
language,  communities,  society,  governments,  etc.  We 
will  then  enter  the  spiritual  realm ;  the  thought  of 
God,  sin,  death,  origin  and  continuance  of  soul,  of 
heaven  and  hell,  how  sacrifice,  temples  and  altars 
began,  consider  the  early  codes,  the  new  command- 
ment and  some  civic  commandments  that  have  grown 
since  the  days  of  Jesus. 


We  should  come  to  our  study  with  open  minds 
for  the  open  mind  is  the  achievement  of  the  developed 
soul ;  humility  the  first  condition  of  the  knowledge 
of  science.  Some  one  has  said  that  progress  in 
philosophy  is  determined  not  by  the  settling  of  ques- 
tions but  by  the  giving  of  them  up.  If  the  questions 
of  salvation,  damnation,  heaven  and  hell,  death  and 
immortality,  of  sin  and  redemption  are  reduced  in 
your  mind  to  a  definite  formula,  a  dogmatic  state- 
ment you  belong  to  primitive  man.  Bigotry  is  primi- 
tive. Ignorance  is  dogmatic.  Science  is  humble. 
When  you  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal, 
recognizing  the  stupendous  realities,  and  with  un- 
covered heads  and  unshod  feet  confess  your  igno- 
rance, you  are  pretty  well  along  the  path  away  from 
dogmatism  towards  the  consolations  of  the  spiritual 
life. 

The  saddest  thing  in  the  fearful  turmoil  of  the 
hour  is  its  cocksure  dogmatism. 

We  will  have  the  old  program  but  not  the  old  lesson. 
Seven  years  have  brought  new  literature  and  fresh 
interpretations.  Professor  Salisbury,  the  geologist 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  furnished  the  titles 
of  three  books  containing  the  last  words  along  his 
line.  "Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age"  by  Henry  Fair- 
child  Osborn,  "The  Antiquity  of  Man  in  Europe,"  by 
Professor  Geikie  and  "The  Origin  of  the  Earth," 
by  Professor  Chamberlin.  Chamberlin  in  this  work 
has  disturbed  the  bulwark  of  scientific  faith  in  the 
nebula  hypothesis  which  never  claimed  to  be  any 
thing  but  an  hypothesis.  Lyell,  who  used  to  be  an 
authority  along  these  lines,  published  five  or  more 
editions  of  his  work,  each  new  edition  disproving  the 
previous  one,  bringing  out  new  realizations.  Scien- 
tists are  not  brought  before  a  synod  and  disciplined 
as  a  preachbr  would  be.  We  do  not  now  ask  who 
wrote,  a  scientific  book  but  when  was  it  written  ? 

Frederic  Starr's  "Some  First  Steps  in  Human 
Progress,"  Brinton's  "The  Myths  of  the  New  World," 
Fiske's  "Myths  and  Myth-Makers"  and  the  works  of 
Lubbock,  Tylor  and  Keane  are  among  the  many 
fascinating  book  useful  in  this  course. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


QUESTIONS. 
Define  Myth  and  Legend. 
Tell  a  myth  concerning  the  moon. 
Give  a  legendary  story  of  some  early  hero. 
Why  study  the  beginnings  of  things? 


WINDBELLS. 


My  little  house  is  frail  and  small; 

A  lusty  gale  might  do  it  harm. 
Before  a  storm  'twould  surely  fall, 

So  I  protect  it  with  a  charm. 

Out  from  the  lintel  of  my  door 

I've  hung  three  windbells  made  of  glass. 

They  play  wild  strains  that  I  adore, 

Blown  by  the  roving  winds  that  pass. 

The  growing  wind,  the  snowing  wind, 

The  tempest  rude  that  shrieks  and  yells, 

The  hot  simoon — each  seems  to  find 
Something  to  soothe  it  in  my  bells. 

And  though  they  come  to  rage  and  roar, 

And  though  they  come  to  wail  and  weep, 

They  find  the  bells  above  my  door, 
And  make  me  music  till  I  sleep. 
The  Daily  News. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


WHEAT  VS.  TOBACCO. 


There  are  less  than  fifty  million  acres 
of  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  farm  labor.  Yet 
if  the  people  engaged  in  raising  tobacco 
would  turn  their  energies  to  wheat- 
raising  their  hands  would  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  another  twenty-five  mil- 
lion acres. 

It  is  fine  sentiment  to  preach  from 
the  housetops,  and  to  gather  in  pledges 
from  housewives  to  "save  the  wheat"— 
and  then  the  head  of  the  house  goes 
Dut  and  buys  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
e;rain  in  tobacco,  and  smokes  it  up  in 
two  days. 

"Save  the  loaf  of  bread,"  is  the  plea 
to  the  housewife,  and  she  does  it,  with 
the  aid  of  her  husband,  who  stops  on 
the  way  downtown  and  buys  a  plug  of 
:obacco  that  represents  the  value  of  the 
loaf,  and  chews  it  up  that  same  day. 

"What's  the  use  chewing  tobacco, 
And  spitting  away  the  juice." 

There  ain't  no  use;  but  that  makes  no 
lifference. 

The  Food  Administration — bless  'em — 
ivant  people  to  conserve  food,  and  the 
)ld  Hotel  Gordon,  which  is  headquar- 
:ers  for  Mr.  Hoover's  work,  is  a  regular 
imokehouse. 

There  is  enough  money  invested  in 
he  tobacco  business  in  the  United 
States  today  to  take  up  the  whole  of  a 
Liberty  Loan.  And  everything  about 
:obacco  is  a  waste — the  weed  burns  up, 
md  the  cud  is  sucked  clean,  and  there 
sn't  even  fertilizer  left  for  melancholy 
■esults. 

There  are  enough  men  engaged  in  the 
)ooze  and  tobacco  business  in  the 
Jnited  States — both  absolutely  useless 
ines  of  industry — to  equal  the  present 
iize  of  the  United  States  Army.  Then, 
vhy  take  the  boys  off  the  farm  and 
iway  from  their  desks,  and  let  the  non- 
)roductive  class  stay  at  home? 

I  shot  a  lot  of  the  above  "guff"  at  a 
iriend  of  mine,  and  he  said  he  smoked 
o  quiet  his  nerves.  The  fellows  who 
lon't  smoke  and  drink  don't  need  a  lot 


of  narcotics  and  stimulants  to  keep  them 
going.  They  are  true  to  Nature,  and 
Nature  always  plays  square. 

If  there  is  any  reason  why  the  good 
men  and  women  of  this  country  should 
subscribe  to  "tobacco  funds"  for  sol- 
diers, then  why  not  carry  the  point  a 
little  farther  and  give  the  boys  cocaine, 
morphine,  heroin,  and  other  "nerve  re- 
storatives"? It's  easier  to  carry.  You 
can  find  men  all  about  you  that  shake 
and  tremble  as  violently  from  cigarette 
smoking  as  from  the  drugs. 

A  cigarette  fiend  takes  as  naturally  to 
"dope"  as  a  duck  to  water.  Two  thou- 
sand dope  fiends  were  arrested  in  New 
York  last  year,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  many  of  them  got 
their  start  puffing  cigarettes. 

It's  a  little  early  yet  to  decry  against 
tobacco,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  defenders  of  the  weed  are  using 
the  same  argument  that  the  Chinamen 
offered  in  defense  of  opium;  but  the 
Chinese  have  forbidden  the  continued 
use  of  opium. 

A  year  ago  the  "necessary  stimulant" 
stuff  was  a  stereotyped  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  whiskey,  vermooth,  cocktails  and 
highballs.  The  drinking  habit  became 
so  popular  that  cabarets  couldn't  get 
along  without  it.  The  cabarets  hastened 
the  downfall  of  John  Barleycorn. 


"Smoking  is  all  right,"  our  women 
declare,  and  in  greatly  increased  num- 
bers they  are  puffing  at  the  little  "peem- 
stecks."  Smoke  up,  girls,  while  you 
may — and  the  stronger  you  go,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  when  your  brothers  and 
fathers,  husbands  and  sweethearts  will 
decide  against  Nicotine. 

We're  agin  the  dirty  stuff! — John  E. 
Jones  in  Achievements  for  November. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Ring,  bells  of  Christmas,  ring! 

Sing,  hosts  of  heaven,  sing! 

The  world  needs  cheer. 

Join,  people,  in  the  song, 

Its  happy  strain  prolong — 

Let  all  men  hear! 

"Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will." 

Christ  shall  the  hope  fulfill — 

For  this  was  bom 

That  Christmas  morn. 

Take  up  the  cheering  strain! 
Sing  it  in  sweet  refrain. 
Ye  peoples,  all! 

Through  clouds  and  storm  today 

The  angels'  voices  say, 

"Whate'er  befall, 

God  reigneth  still  on  high, 

His  kingdom  draweth  nigh — 

The  Christ  is  bom 

This  Christmas  morn." 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Leslie  W.  Sprague. 


Bishop  Williams  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
to  France  and  has  come  back,  according  to  The  Chris- 
tian Century,  to  expose  a  "picayunish  morality."  He 
thinks  that  the  war  will  call  for  a  revaluation  of  the 
conventional  moralities ;  that  men  who  have  faced 
death  are  not  going  to  try  longer  to  accept  "the  tradi- 
tional apologies  for  sectarianism." 


more  than  amusing,  it  is  instructive  and  almost  inspir- 
ing. Barbed  wire  cannot  keep  out  good  fellowship. 
The  sense  of  brotherhood  is  crossing  no  man's  land 
and  uniting  the  trenches.  What  is  happening  every 
day  on  the  battle  lines  of  France  is  happening  on  the 
theological  battle  grounds  of  Christendom. 


The  prospectus  for  1918  of  Contemporary  Verse, 
the  All-Poetry  Magazine  for  America,  brings  a  real- 
izing sense  of  the  unique  fertility  of  the  remarkable 
poetry  output  of  the  American  press.  The  Sonnet, 
The  Lyric,  The  Madrigal,  The  Poetry  Review,  The 
Minaret,  The  Colonnade,  The  Poetry  Journal,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Poet  Lore  and  The  Midland 
are  titles  of  publications  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
fostering  of  poetry.  This  suggests  a  large  increase 
of  attention  given  to  poetry  by  the  leading  cultural 
publications  such  as  the  Literary  Digest,  Current  Opin- 
ion, Reedy's  Mirror,  etc.,  etc.  Is  the  minstrel  and  the 
bard  to  regain  his  place  in  the  cabinets  of  kings  and 
the  councils  of  warriors  as  in  the  olden  days  when 
the  rude  and  barbaric  forces  of  the  world  were  awak- 
ening to  art  and  supplanting  curses  with  songs,  dis- 
cord with  harmony? 


Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  whose  editorial  on  "The 
CiviHzation  of  Japan"  we  print  on  another  page,  has 
a  book  on  the  Japanese  people,  their  civilization  and 
their  National  ideals,  just  passing  through  the  press 
of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The  book  bears  the  title, 
"Rising  Japan,"  and  has  as  a  sub-title  the  question, 
"Is  Japan  a  Menace?  or  is  She  a  Comrade  to  be 
Welcomed  in  the  Fraternity  of  Nations?" 


The  Christian  Century,  which  represents  the  denom- 
ination that  has  sprung  up  around  the  teachings  of 
Alexander  Campbell  and  has  so  confused,  at  least  out- 
siders, with  the  uncertainty  and  multiplicity  of  its 
names,  is  becoming  more  and  more  reconciled  to  the 
name  "Disciples  of  Christ,"  leaving  the  title,  "Christian 
Denomination,"  to  that  other  branch  of  the  church 
so  allied  to  it  that  they  have  been  constantly  con- 
founded in  the  minds  of  the  worldly.  This  paper  is 
anxious  that  the  "Disciples  of  Christ"  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  "Church  of  Christ,  Scientists,"  or 
iwith  the  "Christ  Church,  Episcopal,"  or  with  the 
"Advent  Christian  Church."  From  the  Unity  stand- 
point this  difficulty  to  keep  up  the  boundary  lines  and 
preserve  distinctions,  apparent  onlv  to  experts,  is 

I 


The  Community  Forum  for  December  is  before  us, 
an  attractive  magazine  of  thirty-two  pages  crowded 
with  jubilant  "Notes"  and  "Plans,"  prospects  and 
promises.  It  has  all  the  inspiration  of  a  new  move- 
ment. Unity  has  watched  its  development  with  hope- 
fulness and  shared  to  a  degree  its  enthusiasm.  The 
present  writer  remembers  the  radiant  hopefulness  of 
the  old  time  "Lyceum"  which  Emerson  regarded  as  the 
rising  growth  of  the  secular  pulpit  in  America.  Then 
came  the  Chautauqua  movement,  branching  into  lec- 
ture schemes  to  conquer  the  world  by  platform  as- 
saults, then  the  "Grange,"  Prohibition,  Suffrage,  Sin- 
gletax  and  Social  Movements.  And  now  comes  tlie 
Forum  Movement  with  _the  great  strategic  advantage 
of  utilizing  the  empty  churches  on  the  largely  unutil- 
ized Sunday  evenings.  Is  this  movement  going  to 
escape  the  ossification  or  incrustation  that  threatens 
and  to  a  degree  defeated  its  forerunners  ?  Will  it  dare 
keep  the  door  open?  Can  it  foster  frank  discussions 
on  hot  questions?  Miss  Louisa  Adams  Grout  in  this 
number  voices  the  hope  and  the  expectation  of  manv. 
She  says : 

The  Forum  means  to  me,  as  one  of  an  audience,  a  meet- 
ing-place bright  with  many  lights,  warm  with  the  nearness 
of  throngs  of  human  beings  vibrant  and  eager  for  the  mes- 
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sage  which  is  coming"  from  some  leader  and  lover  of  his 
kind.  The  sense  of  being  close  to  the  heart  of  all  humanity, 
in  a  crowd  of  tired,  work-worn  faces,  softened  now  by  an 
hour's  forgetfulness  of  sordid  toil ;  of  sad  faces  lighted  by 
faith  in  the  dawning  of  a  better  day;  of  happy  faces  radiant 
with  the  consciousness  of  power  wherewith  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  that  dawn. 

It  means  to  me,  as  an  American,  the  farthest  outpost  yet 
reached  on  our  long  journey  toward  democracy,  as  truly  the 
centre  of  our  public  life  today  as  was  the  white  steepled 
meeting-house  facing  the  New  England  common  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  the  guillotine  of  the  old  order, 
the  altar  of  the  new. 

It  means  to  me  as  an  executive,  who  has  worked  hard  at 
organizing  a  forum,  the  most  varied,  taxing,  stimulating,  illu- 
minating and  satisfying  job  I  have  ever  undertaken. 

The  great  Chicago  dailies  support  what  are  popu- 
larly known  as  "Religious  Editors" ;  several  of  these 
"editors"  are  clerics  in  actual  service.    They  exercise 
the  editorial  prerogative  of  editing  the  rehgiotis 'life 
of  Chicago  with  the  relentlessness  of  the  autocratic 
censors  they  are.    They  eliminate  whatever  utterances 
may  be  made  by  preacher  or  action  by  church  that  does 
not  conform  to  the  militant  spirit  of  the  paper,  or,  in 
others  words,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  instructions 
they  receive  from  headquarters.  The  Monday  issties  of 
these  papers  offer  under  more  or  less  pretentious 
headings  "what  Chicago  pulpits  said  yesterday."  If 
a  belligerent  bishop  declares  for  relentless  ptish  on 
battlefields,  or  a  "popular"  rector  has  hard  words  to 
speak  of  pacifists  and  still  another  martial  follower 
of  the  Lamb  ventures  to  discount  the  beatitudes  and  to 
justify  the  gospel  of  hate,  the  gloating  religious  editors 
pass  on  their  titterances  as  preciotis  morsels  of  piety 
for  the  nourishment  of  souls.  And  the  unsophisticated 
reader,  if  there  be  any  such  left  who  still  read  the 
daily  papers,  is  victimized  by  the  false  perspective, 
the  wrong  emphasis  and  the  downright  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  religious  life  of  the  community  which  these 
editing  parsons  affect  to  interpret.    Time  was,  within 
the  memory  of  the  older  settlers,  when  the  Monday 
issues  of  Chicago  papers  demanded  enlarged  editions, 
and  they  were  picked  up  at  every  station  along  every 
trunk  line  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  because  they  con- 
tained more  or  less  extended  and  satisfactory  reports 
of  the  utterances  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  Chicago 
pulpits  on  the  preceding  day.    One  such  paper  made 
itself  a  household  necessity  in  thousands  of  homes 
for  several  years  because  it  printed  in  full  in  its  Mon- 
day edition  the  sermons  of  David  Swing,  which  came 
fresh  to  the  readers  touched  with  classic  refinement, 
poetic  appreciation  and  religious  faith.     A  Boston 
paper  acquired  a  similar  ascendancy  over  its  com- 
petitors because  if  extended  weekly  the  words  of 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  so  benignant  with  wisdom, 
tolerance  and  love.    If  Jerusalem  had  supported  one 
or  more  daily  papers  the  Nazarene  never  would  have 
been  crucified  on  Calvary.    The  "organs"  of  the  high 
priests  and  of  the  "Pilate  administration"  would  have 
denatured  his  gospel  of  love  and  proven  to  the  satis- 


faction of  the  crowd,  as  these  Christian  ministers  in 
editorial  chairs  prove  today  to  the  dear  people,  that 
the  Nazarene  did  not  mean  what  he  said  about  love 
and  peace  and  brotherhood,  or  at  least  that  his  utter- 
ances were  not  to  be  applied  until  after  election  and 
after  the  Roman  army  had  been  conquered.  To  these 
censors  even  the  song  of  the  angels,  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,"  must  not  be  exploited  in  too  ag- 
gressive a  fashion  at  Christmas  time.  A  prudential 
ciiurcli  board  objected  to  an  electric  display  of  this 
text  lest  it  be  misunderstood  even  during  Christmas 
week. 

These  are  the  days  of  the  merging  of  churches  and 
the  fusion  of  religious  journals.  Whether  this  sur- 
render of  life  means  death  or  metempsychosis  is  an 
interesting  question  which  can  only  be  settled  by  time. 
The  Advance,  once  the  far-famed  and  wide-flung  or- 
gan of  Congregationalism  in  the  West,  a  valiant  picket 
on  tlie  watch  towers  of  orthodoxy,  either  conceals  its 
death  under  the  guise  of  a  merger  with  the  Congre- 
gationalist  of  Boston,  or  it  had  a  spirit  that  could  be 
transmitted  in  connection  with  its  emaciated  subscrip- 
tion list  to  the  Boston  publishing  house.  Our  neigh- 
bor, TJie  Christian  Century,  takes  this  last  view  of 
the  situation.    It  says  : 

In  the  old  days,  The  Advance  was  the  champion  of  the- 
ological conservatism.  In  these  happy  days  there  has  come  a 
great  unity  of  viewpoint  and  it  is  possible  for  one  great 
paper  to  voice  the  Congregational  attitude,  which  combines 
many  elements  of  evangelicalism  with  a  thorough-going  intel- 
lectual freedom.  The  two  papers  could  not  have  been  com- 
bined unless  the  Congregationalists  had  grown  in  their  thought 
to  a  point  where  such  combination  was  both  permissible  and 
desirable. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number 
of  religious  newspapers.  Nearly  every  society  of  the  church 
has  assumed  that  it  must  have  a  special  organ,  and,  in  many 
states  there  are  state  papers  as  well.  The  result  is  a  mul- 
titude of  small  organs  of  special  interests  with  none  of  them 
commanding  the  national  field  in  an  adequate  way.  Consoli- 
dation would  give  one  journal  many  times  the  power  of 
the  separate  journals.  Of  course  consolidation  is  never  de- 
sirable unless  the  interests  of  freedom  and  progress  are  safe- 
guarded as  we  hope  they  may  be  among  the  Congregation- 
alists. 

This  event  represents  the  passing  of  the  privately  owned 
newspaper  among  the  Congregationalists.  The  new  journal 
will  be  put  forth  by  the  publishing  house  of  the  denomination. 
The  evil  of  the  commercial  exploitations  of  privately  owned 
companies  are  over  for  the  brethren  of  the  Congregational 
faith  and  order.  This  evolution  will  come  at  last  in  all  the 
great  religious  bodies.  It  is  not  right  that  the  spiritual 
culture  of  a  great  pegple  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
selfish  interests  of  commercialism. 

Following  along  this  line  of  procedure  indicated  by 
otir  neighbor.  The  Unitarian  Advance,  after  eight 
years  of  a  migratory  life  wandering  from  New  York 
City  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  back  to  Chicago,  has 
passed  over  its  mailing  list  to  the  Christian  Register, 
and  in  this  transference  it  announces  that  the  Chris- 
tian Register,  like  its  neighbor,  the  Congregationalist, 
is  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  "denomination."  It 
is  soon  to  become  the  official  organ  of  Unitarianism. 
This  is  a  submission,  if  not  a  stirrender,  which  would 
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have  belied  the  proud  claim  of  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  the  Christian  Register  in  its  palmy  days  when 
T.  G.  Mumford,  Charles  G.  Ames,  and  Samuel  J. 
Barrows  made  its  pages  pithy,  witty  and  prophetic. 
Unity  hastens  to  lay  its  sprig  of  green  on  the  casket 
that  contains  the  earthly  remains  of  The  Unitarian 
Advance  and  its  older  brother,  the  Advance,  so  many 
years  the  spokesman  for  orthodox  Congregationalists. 
The  Unitarian  Advance  labored  faithfully  and  con- 
sistently to  instill  efficiency  into  an  unorthodox  Con- 
gregationalism. Slightly  at  variance  in  life  may  their 
spirits  find  peace  and  communion  in  death.  The  next 
fusion  ought  to  be  a  wedding  of  the  Congregationalist 
and  the  Christian  Register.  Why  not?  They  have  a 
common  origin  and  let  us  hope  a  common  destiny. 

Winning  the  War  by  Exclusions 

Three  more  gifted,  successful,  beloved  Unitarian 
ministers  have  been  compelled  by  compulsion  more  or 
less  drastic  to  retire  from  pastorates  otherwise  con- 
genial and  prosperous,  on  account  of  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  peace :  Mr.  Doan  of  Summit,  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Robinson  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Mr.  Gebauer,  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Duluth,  Minnesota.  The  crime  on  the 
part  of  these  three  was  the  possession  of  an  excess  of 
faith  in  the  power  of  love  and  reason  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  nations,  as  it  is  admittedly  adequate  to 
settle  disputes  between  individuals.  Inrnone  of  these 
cases  has  there  been  any  reflection  upon  the  integrity, 
sincerity  and  acceptabihty  of  the  services  of  these  min- 
isters. The  discontent  was  with  the  attitude  assumed 
by  them  in  regard  to  the  war.  Of  covirse  there  were 
resigning  congregation  members  and  cancelled  sub- 
scriptions— the  final  justifications  of  church  trustees  to 
take  drastic  action.  The  treasury  is  too  often  the  last 
court  of  appeal  in  church  matters.  The  "Message"  is 
condemned  and  the  "Messenger"  distrusted  when  a 
subscriber  is  dissatisfied  and  the  subscription  is  with- 
held. 

The  case  of  the  faithful  minister  in  Duluth  whose 
fifteen  years  of  work  there  had  knit  him  closely  into 
the  municipal  afifairs  of  the  city  is  probably  a  typical 
case,  and  we  are  permitted  to  print  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  situation. 

I  had  to  realize  that  I  practically  stood  alone  and  that  my 
congregation  stood  only  so  far  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as 
I  conceive  the  same,  as  would  not  interfere  with  their 
special  brand  of  patriotism.  Gradually  therefore  my  position 
here  became  anomalous  and  untenable ;  my  congregations 
dropped  to  about  half  the  usual  size  and  the  financial  sup- 
port in  proportion.  A  good  many  of  our  friends,  not  in 
membership  of  the  church,  no  doubt  felt  that  it  was  their 
patriotic  duty  to  withdraw  their  subscription  to  the  church. 
Taking  thus  matters  into  sober  consideration  I  concluded 
that  it  was  best  for  me  to  resign  not  merely  on  my  own 
account  but  for  the  good  of  the  church.  Though  my  action 
was  heartily  regretted  bj'  my  people  in  the  church,  they  no 
doubt  all  felt  that  under  existing  conditions  I  did  the  right 


thing.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  leave  Duluth,  where  we  lal)orcd 
for  nearly  ten  years,  but  I  have  at  least  the  great  satisfaction 
that  I  never  had  a  bitter  word  with  anyone  here  and  that 
I  am  going  away  with  the  good  will  and  respect  of  everyone 
in  my  congregation  and  community.  My  work  ended  here 
with  the  last  day  in  October,  but  business  matters,  disposing 
of  my  property,  have  detained  me  and  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  leave  here  before  Friday  before  Christmas.  My  wife  and 
I  are  going  to  Cincinnati  for  the  winter.  We  shall  make 
our  home  at  517  W.  Eighth  Ave. 

I  shall  of  course  not  even  try  to  get  another  parish,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  especially  if  he  happens  to  have  German 
blocfd  in  his  veins,  is  hardly  wanted  in  any  Christian  church 
today.  I  hope  though  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  some  preach- 
ing occasionally  as  supply  and  also  do  some  lecturing.  I  have 
considerable  number  of  literary  and  other  lectures  which 
I  have  presented  with  considerable  success.  . 

This  patriotism  by  exclusion  seems  to  be  more  ram- 
pant and  effective  in  the  pedagogic  than  it  is  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world.  Miss  Georgiana  Youngs  of  Pow- 
ell, way  out  in  the  free  air  of  Wyoming,  was  asked 
to  resign  her  position  as  teacher  in  the  High  School 
the  other  day  because  she  disbelieved  in  war  as  a 
method  of  settling  international  disputes  in  this  Twen- 
tieth Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  local  paper, 
The  Powell  Leader,  has  the  following  to  say  about  it : 

No  charge  of  disloyalty  or  un-Americanism  is  held  against 
the  teacher  but  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  is  found  her  teaching  was  objected  to  as  a  hindrance. 
She  is  regarded  as  a  consciencious  believer  in  the  pacifist 
propaganda  and  so  sincerely  in  earnest  that  she  could  not 
consent  to  any  sidestepping  her  ideals  or  consent  to  sup- 
press her  opinion  on  this  question. 

There  is  the  very  best  of  feeling  mutually  between  the 
board  and  Miss  Youngs  and  some  of  the  members  are  very 
close  friends  of  the  teacher. 

The  school  board  in  New  York  City  seems  to  have 
set  up  a  more  efficient  censorship  than  any  other  board 
that  has  come  to  our  attention.  Winthrop  D.  Lane 
of  the  editorial  staff  gives  a  page  to  the  New  York 
exclusions  in  the  Survey  for  December  1.  Nine  teach- 
ers in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  were  ar- 
raigned ;  three  suspended  without  pay  and  six  trans- 
ferred. Charges  are  pending  against  others.  One  is 
accused  of  not  adequately  developing  "instinctive  re- 
spect for  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  such, 
the  Governor  of  New  York  as  such  and  other  federal, 
state  and  mtmicipal  officers  as  such."  Another  teacher 
is  accused  of  believing  that  patriotism  should  not  be 
discussed  in  schools,  that  soldiers  in  uniform  sliould 
not  be  permitted  to  address  students  :  ixl  of  opposing 
military  training  in  schools.  A  third  is  charged  with 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  netitrality  in  class  discus- 
sions. But  we  have  no  room  for  specialization. 
Enough  has  been  offered  to  bring  the  question  to  the 
clear.  Dotibtless  church  trustees  as  well  as  school 
boards  have  a  right  to  pass  on  these  questions,  and 
the  right  promptly  passes  into  a  duty.  We  only  de- 
plore the  mistaken  judgment  and  regret  the  superficial 
character  of  the  Christianity  that  so  distrusts  free 
thought  in  schools  and  so  discounts  the  potency  of 
love  in  the  church,  ^^■aiving  the  question  of  the  right, 
as  a  matter  of  experience  it  is  a  poor  way  to  uphold 
democracy.   The  school  room  where  a  beloved  teacher 
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is  dismissed  for  opinion's  sake  is  fertile  soil  to  grow 
defiant  radicals  and  youthful  anarchists. 

The  present  writer  traces  his  first  conscious  escape 
from  the  neighborhood  prejudice  against  the  Irish, 
which  obtained  in  the  settlement  in  the  clearing,  when 
a  beloved  teacher  was  spoken  ill  of  because  she  was 
suspected  of  having  Irish  blood  in  her  veins,  was 
known  to  "keep  company"  with  a  successful  Irish 
schoolmaster.  Because  of  the  faith  held  in  the  teacher 
the  prejudice  against  the  Irish  was  ameliorated. 
Where,  if  not  in  the  schoolroom,  is  the  open  mind 
to  be  fostered ;  where,  if  not  in  the  church,  is  the  for- 
giving spirit,  the  hunger  for  brotherhood  to  be  toler- 
ated. We  hear  of  a  publisher  who  excludes  from  a 
prospective  school  reader  an  appreciation  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  the  great  musician,  because  he  was  a  Ger- 
man. Another  editor  of  a  set  of  school  books  asks 
for  the  privilege  of  inserting  into  the  reader  extracts 
from  the  chapters  on  "Why  Love  England,"  "Why 
Love  France,"  and  "Why  Love  Italy,"  from  "Love  for 
Battle  Torn  Peoples,"  but  the  censorship  of  the  pub- 
lishers would  blue-pencil  a  companion  passage  from 
"Why  Love  Germany." 

When  Charles  V,  champion  of  Catholicism,  stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  grave  of  Luther  the  anathema- 
tized, and  was  urged  to  disinter  the  bones  and  con- 
sign them  to  the  flames,  he  replied,  "I  war  with  the 
living  and  not  the  dead."  How  sad  is  the  patriotism 
that  links  in  one  condemnation  Goethe  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  wages  war  with  Schiller  and  with  impotent 
rage  would  mutilate  the  dictionary,  desecrate  history, 
mar  the  map  and  confuse  the  nomenclature  of  streets. 

"Where  does  loyalty  end  and  disloyalty  begin  in  the 
realms  of  art,  literature,  language,  morals  and  re- 
ligion? Wherein  does  loyalty  to  America  consist?  Are 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  maintained  by  the  elim- 
ination of  suggestion  and  a  desire  to  amend  and  im- 
prove? Sixteen  times  did  Congress  find  it  desirable 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  At  least  two  other  preg- 
nant amendments  are  pending  at  present.  Does  loy- 
alty to  that  document  imply  a  belief  in  its  infallibility? 

How  is  loyalty  to  the  President  to  be  maintained, 
by  a  suppression  of  suggestion  and  by  making  criti- 
cism a  crime?  President  Wilson,  himself  said  before 
election  that  he  wanted  to  know  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  thinking  and  talking  about  around 
their  firesides.  The  present  writer  has  personal  recol- 
lections of  presidents  reaching  from  Buchanan  to  Wil- 
son. Have  they  been  immune  from^  criticism  and 
above  suggestion  or  incapable  of  making  mistakes? 
Wherein  does  loyalty  to  democracy  stop  short  of  loy- 
alty to  the  ideal  as  it  glows  in  the  minds  of  the  noblest, 
flames  in  the  hearts  of  the  sincerest  and  dares  fare 
forth  to  heights  unrealized  or  methods  untried?  It 
may  yet  appear  that  the  saddest  triumph  of  the  Kaiser 


lies  in  the  way  he  has  succeeded  in  projecting  the 
philosophy  of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi  into  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States,  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  this  philosophy  being  a  belief  that  the 
ultimate  power  of  government  lies  in  armies  and  that 
the  final  court  of  appeal  must  be  force. 

Alas,  if  this  war,  instead  of  ending  in  humiliation 
and  confession,  should  end  in  a  renewed  faith  in  war, 
or  at  least  a  renewed  obeisance  and  concession  to  war 
methods  and  war  lords ! 

The  cause  of  justice,  the  triumph  of  the  United 
States  and  loyalty  to  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  comes 
not  by  exclusion  but  by  inclusion,  not  by  shutting  the 
mouths  of  the  lovers  of  men  and  liberty,  but  by  teach- 
ing all  men,  government  officials  and  church  trustees, 
to  hear  all  sides,  to  fear  only  insincerity  and  to  sup- 
press only  hypocrisy. 

lunerson  well  says,  "The  devil  trembles  when  God 
lets  loose  a  thinker  on  the  earth."  Only  devils  need 
fear  the  influences  set  loose  by  thinkers.  The  remedy 
for  whatever  mischief  may  be  wrought  by  thinking 
is  more  thinking.  The  ultimate  solution  of  all  wars 
comes  finally  through  negotiation,  solicitation  and 
reference  to  competent  courts  of  arbitration. 

The  signs  are  auspicious,  the  time  to  begin  such 
solicitation  is  near  at  hand,  and  whoever  delay  the 
solicitation  and  conference  a  single  day,  much  precious 
blood,  mountains  of  treasure  and  millions  of  heart- 
aches will  be  on  their  hands. 

The  determination  to  win  the  war  by  battlefield 
conquests  at  any  cost  and  at  all  hazards  is  to  rest  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  brute.  The  attempt  to  end  the 
war  through  negotiation  and  conciliation  is  the  way 
divine  indicated  by  beckoning  angels.  Much  ground 
has  already  been  lost  to  civilization,  hearts  have  been 
devastated,  souls  have  been  desecrated  as  well  as  the 
treasures  of  art  and  architecture  despoiled.  Let  the 
defamation  of  Christianity  cease.  Let  all  parties  as 
promptly  as  possible  begin  the  holy  work  of  restora- 
tion, not  only  of  the  outward  homes  and  shrines  so 
dear  to  peace,  but  the  higher  reclamation  of  ideals, 
the  purification  of  hearts,  the  chastening  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  will  to  the  Christly  ideals  and  the  divine 
invitations. 


Although  Alfred  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  he  showed  no  inclination  either  to  pursue 
his  studies  or  in  any  way  adapt  himself  to  his  father's 
business. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  will  ever  make  of  that  son  of 
mine,"  bitterly  complained  his  father,  a  hustling  busi- 
ness man. 

"Maybe  he  hasn't  found  himself  yet,"  consoled  the 
confidential  friend.    "Isn't  he  gifted  in  any  way?" 

"Gifted?"  queried  the  father.  "Well,  I  should  say 
he  is !  He  ain't  got  a  darned  thing  that  wasn't  given 
to  him."— Tit-Bits. 
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The  Civilization  of  Japan 

JNIany  persons  in  Europe  and  America  find  it  hard 
to  beHeve  that  Japan  is  a  civilized  land,  at  least  in  any 
such  sense  as  applies  to  England  or  France  or  Ger- 
many or  the  United  States.  Why  is  this  so?  Is  it  not 
because  Japan  is  located  in  Asia? 

Europeans  have  long  looked  down  upon  Asia  with 
a  strange  arrogance  and  semi-contempt,  as  if  her  peo- 
ples were  inferior,  as  if  her  place  in  the  world's  civ- 
ilization and  the  world's  achievement  were  insignifi- 
cant.   But  what  are  the  facts? 

Asia  is  the  mother-continent  of  the  world.  She  is 
the  mother  of  the  world's  most  important  races,  in- 
cluding the  races  of  Europe ;  she  is  the  greatest  mother 
of  nations ;  she  is  the  most  important  mother  of  lan- 
guages ;  she  is  the  mother  of  the  alphabet  and  of 
letters ;  she  is  the  mother  of  astronomy  and  naviga- 
tion and  mathematics  and  most  of  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  the  world;  she  is  the  mother  of  civilization, 
giving  to  the  world  its  first  great  centers  of  enlight- 
enment, many  centuries  before  any  part  of  Europe 
had  emerged  from  barbarism ;  and  when  civilization 
began  to  penetrate  Europe  it  was  from  Asia  that  it 
came.  What  is  important,  also,  Asia  is  the  mother 
of  religions.  All  the  world's  great  historic  religious 
faiths  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  not  one  arose  on  any  other 
continent.  Europe  herself  received  both  her  Chris- 
tianity and  her  Bible  from  Asia.  Moses,  David.  Solo- 
mon, Isaiah,  Paul  and  Jesus  were  all  Asiatics.  Where 
then  is  there  any  ground  for  Europe's  pride  and  arro- 
gance when  comparing  herself  with  Asia? 

If  Japan  were  in  Europe,  and  if  we  were  accustomed 
to  think  of  her  people  as  belonging  to  our  own  so-called 
"white"  race,  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
assign  her  a  high  place  among  civilized  nations. 

As  a  fact,  she  probably  is  related  to  our  own  white 
Aryan  race  as  distinctly  as  to  any  of  the  races  that 
we  call  brown  or  yellow ;  for  the  best  scientific  author- 
ities are  now  telling  us  that  an  important  part  of  her 
blood  is  unquestionably  Aryan.  Still  she  has  also 
Mongolian  blood,  and  so  our  prejudice  continues. 
Will  our  prejudice  still  continue  when  we  learn,  as 
our  scientific  investigators  tell  us  we  are  likely  soon 
to  learn,  that  probably  all  of  us,  and  all  other  Euro- 
peans, have  Mongolian  blood  in  our  veins? 

Some  of  us  think  of  Japan  as  being  very  young,  and 
of  such  civilization  as  she  possesses  as  being  very 
new,  because  we  have  been  acquainted  with  her  so 
short  a  time.  But  the  truth  is  she  is  older  than  any 
present  day  nation  of  Europe,  and  her  civilization 
goes  far  back. 

.She  seems  young  to  us  because  throughout  most  of 
her  history  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  our  Commodore  Perry  compelled  her 
to  open  her  ports  to  the  trade  of  the  western  world. 


she  had  gone  her  own  way,  lived  her  own  life,  devel- 
oped her  own  civilization  according  to  her  own  ideals 
and  her  own  genius,  and  maintained  little  intercourse 
with  any  countries  except  her  neighbors,  China  and 
Korea. 

Within  the  past  sixty  years,  indeed,  mainly  within 
the  past  fifty  years,  she  has  passed  through  a  revolu- 
tion which  I  think  may  justly  be  declared  as  remark- 
able as  anything  in  the  history  of  the  world.  She  has 
not  become  civilized ;  she  zvas  civilized  before.  What 
has  happened  is,  she  has  opened  all  her  doors  to  a 
new  form  of  civilization — the  civilization  of  Europe 
and  America — not  to  supplant  her  own,  but  to  sup- 
plement it,  to  take  from  the  new  what  seemed  to  her 
of  most  value,  and  with  that  enlarge,  carry  forward 
and  enrich  her  own.  It  required  a  strong  and  a  great 
people  to  plan  such  an  advance,  such  a  transition,  such 
a  revolution,  and  carry  it  out,  holding  themselves 
steady,  meanwhile,  never  being  submerged,  never  be- 
ing carried  ofi:  their  feet,  never  proving  false  to  their 
own  civilization  or  their  own  historic  genius,  and  never 
losing  or  laying  aside  their  own  ideals,  throughout  all 
the  long  and  trying  transition  period.  That  is  what 
Japan  has  done. 

Nezu  York  City.  J.  T.  Sunderland. 


Discussion  of  Peace  in  War  Time 


It  has  often  been  urged  that  in  war  time  there 
should  be  no  discussion  of  peace.  EveVy  energy 
should  be  directed  toward  the  dismemberment  of  the 
foe.  In  one  sense  this  is  true.  Discussion  that  looks 
backward,  however  just  or  truthful,  may  tend  to 
obstruct  activities  rather  than  to  clear  the  air.  But 
no  modern  war  is  conducted  for  its  own  sake.  At 
the  worst,  its  final  aim  is  some  sort  of  peace.  And 
to  determine  what  this  peace  shall  be  is  the  highest 
duty  of  the  nation  at  war.  The  "terms  of  peace" 
outweigh  in  importance  all  military  strategy.  With- 
out clear  vision  and  long  foresight  the  final  settlement 
is  bound  to  be  aii  aggregation  of  blunders.  Most 
peace  treaties  in  history  have  been  wretchedly  ad- 
justed, carrying  with  them  the  seed  of  future  wars. 
The  treaties  of  Vienna,  Versailles,  Frankfort  and 
Berlin  in  the  last  century  are  distressing  examples  of 
what  should  not  be  done.  As  also  are  the  treaties  of 
London  and  of  Bucharest  within  the  present  decade. 
Each  of  these  was  unjust  and  not  statesmanlike  be- 
cause each  was  "the  outcome  of  a  political  vision 
obscured  by  victory,  or  by  fear,  or  by  historical 
resentment  or  cupidity,  sheer  ignorance  and  stupidity 
unchecked  by  public  opinion  prepared  for  sane  dis- 
cussion." Though  "decisive"  in  a  military  sense, 
the  wars  which  these  treaties  brought  to  an  end  in 
reality  settled  nothing.  d.  s.  j. 
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From  a  ^Massachusetts  lady  : 

Enclosed  find  stamps  for  four  copies  of  November  18. 
The  article  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Drive  is  so  important  and 
so  pertinent  for  the  times  that  I  long  for  the  means  to  send 
hundreds  of  copies  where  it  should  be  read,  as  well  as  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Unity  weekly.  I  have  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  reading  my  daughter's  copy  weekly.  It  comes 
regularly  to  our  home. 

From  a  Vermont  Unitarian  minister : 

I  am  reading  Unity  these  days  with  great  pleasure.  I 
appreciate  greatly  the  fact  that  one  paper  is  speaking  out 
that  which  our  time  needs  so  much  in  order  that  the  world 
may  be  held  to  that  which  is  just  and  true,  humane  and 
godlike.  May  nothing  hinder  you  and  yours  in  the  good 
work.    I  am  sure  that  many  are  with  you  in  your  efforts. 

From  an  Independent  minister  in  ^Massachusetts : 
Your  paper  is  the  only  religious  paper  that  I  can  read 
these  days  without  saying   .    Thank  you. 

From  a  well  known  author,  interpreter  of  science 
and  student  in  several  university  centers  in  Europe  : 

Unity  has  stood  hke  a  rock  amid  all  the  swirling  floods 
of  the  world's  madness,  and  will  be  one  of  the  fojindation 
stones  upon  which  the  new  world  order  of  internationalism 
will  be  built.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  you  in  this  great  work  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  Earth. 

From  a  reader  in  far  away  W  estern  Canada  : 
I  cannot  resist  accompanying  this  renewal  order  with  a 
word  of  appreciation  for  your  editorials,  and  commendation 
for  your  paper;  of  the  many  publications  which  come  to 
my  table.  Unity  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  not  an 
accute  attack  of  the  rabies,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  even' 
away  out  here  on  the  Northwestern  Prairies  there  is  one, — 
and  I  believe  many — who  sympathizes  with  the  attitude  you 
have  assumed  and  maintain.  I  realize  that  none  but  brave 
souls  can  so  conduct  themselves,  under  prevailing  conditions. 

I  notice  the  good  old  Saturday  Evening  Post  through  a 
leading  editorial  in  issue  of  December  8th  calls  you  and  me 
and  all  those  who  with  us  are  neither  Pro-Fight,  or  Pro- 
German,  "Yellow  Dogs" ;  oh,  well,  never  mind,  there  are 
advantages  as  between  a  nice  yellow  dog  and  even  a  great 
Dane,  if  the  latter  has  hydrophobia!  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  finest  dog  I  ever  owned  was  mostly  j'ellow.  He  was  my 
companion  for  ten  years  and  during  that  time  I  never  heard 
him  get  a  cross  word  from  any  one,  or  have  a  fight ;  his 
expression  and  attitude  made  the  coarsest  man  whom  he 
met,  his  friend,  and  as  for  dogs,  well  those  who  did  not 
seem  to  be  friendly,  or  put  up  a  growl,  he  simply  ignored, 
and  yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  calling  that  dog  a  coward. 
I  try  to  love  all  men,  but  honestly  I  loved  that  dog  better 
than -some  men  I  have  known,  just  could  not  help  it,  he  was 
more  lovable,  but  he  was  yellow. 

_  I  trust  you  may  have  an  ever  broadening  influence  as 
time  passes,  and  that  our  countrymen  (and  I  mean  by  that  as 
did  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  "all  mankind")  will  soon  learn 
to  distinguish  true  patriotism  from  the  loud  mouthings  of 
those  who  would  be  popular  or  accumulate  money,  such  as 
Samuel  Johnson  said,  "took  to  patriotism  as  a  last  refuge," 
and  whom  he  characterized  as  "Scoundrels." 

It  is  for  us,  the  "Yellow  Dogs,"  to  pray  that  "this  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  awa}',"  but  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  of  the  wealth  accumulated  through  avari- 
ciousness  be  dissipated,  and  all  the  blood  generated  in  pride- 
ful  lust  and  intellectual  slothfulness  be  spilled,  let  us  be 
brave  enough  to  say  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  "The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 


CHRISTMAS,  1917. 


If  dark  clouds  seem  to  hover  4,ow 

And  Christmas  cannot  "Merry"  be ; 
If  time  and  circumstance  forbid 

Our  wonted,  well  loved  jollity; 
Yet  know,  life's  values  still  endure. 

The  "Star  of  Hope"  still  shines  above 
And  "Peace  on  Earth"  may  sometime  come 

Through  our  abiding  faith  and  love. 

W.   K.  H. 
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THE  PULPIT  j 

Robert  Gollyer ;  A  Preacher  in  the  | 
Sunshine  ' 

A  Study  of  the  new  Two  Volume,  "Life  and  Letters"  by 

John  Haynes  Holmes  ^ 

Sermon  Preached  by  Jenkin   Lloyd  Jones  at  Abraham  ( 
Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  December  2,  1917. 

Stenographically  reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson.  | 

Help  us.  Father,  to  feel  the  radiance  that  comes  to  us 
through  the  enkindling  lives,  the  kindly  faces  and  the  i 
warm  hearts  of  thy  chosen  ones.  Help  us  to  realize  that  i 
thy  sun  shines  on  the  darkest  days,  that  beauty  abides  at  \ 
the  heart  of  things  when  times  are  most  turbulent  and  |i 
when  nature  seems  ill  at  ease.  Help  us  to  feel  things  t 
permanent,  to  rejoice  in  things  that  endure.  We  would  J 
abide  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High  where  dwelleth  i 
forever  things  that  are  true  and  of  good  report,  things  ( 
that  are  just  and  full  of  mercy.  Amen. 

The  handsohie  two  volumes,  "Life  and  Letters  of  i 
Robert  Collyer,"  recently  issued  from  the  press  of  j 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  is  a  fitting  provocation  for  I 
a  Sunday  morning  sermon.  These  volumes  were  pre-  i 
])ared  by  Mr.  Collyer's  old  time  colleague  and  present  i 
time  successor,  my  friend  and  the  friend  of  all  of  us,  - 
John  Haynes  Holmes. 

I  would  this  morning  like  to  bring  back  a  little  of  I 
that  radiance  which  was  shed  abroad  in  Chicago  for  } 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Collyer  in  those  prophetic  days  put  ] 
Chicago  on  the  map  of  the  thoughtful,  the  loving  and  i 
the  loyal.  There  were  giants  in  those  days  in  the  cil\  > 
by  the  lake.  Many  names  then  familiar  have  become 
historic.  In  that  list  there  is  none  more  radiant  than  t 
the  name  of  Robert  Collyer.  His  story  is  rich  from  j 
whatever  angle  you  may  approach  it.  He  was  big  i 
in  l:)ody,  big  footed,  big  boned,  big  headed  and  big  i 
hearted,  ample  in  digestive  and  breathing  capacity,  ir 
His  was  a  long  life,  full  of  incident  and  poetry.  His  :\ 
spirit  was  loath  to  depart  at  the  very  threshold  of  f 
four  score  and  ten  years.  His  Hfe  was  full  of  virility,  i, 
patience,  openness  and  outgiving  clear  to  the  very  end.  i| 

Geographically,  socially  and  intellectually  this  life  t 
had  wide  range,  reaching  from  Yorkshire  to  Chicago  f 
and  beyond,  from  the  dusty,  unsanitary  child-crushing  p 
life  of  the  English  cotton  mills  of  a  centiu-y  ago  to  i 
college  halls  and  the  rich  man's  table.  Eight  times  he  M 
was  permitted  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  i 
preserving  to  a  remarkable  degree  his  old  acquaint-  li 
p,nces,  renewing  his  old  loves  and  making  new  ones,  b 
His  itineraries  across  the  seas  in  due  time  carried  him  I 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  beloved  England  into  theH 
art  life  and  centers  of  Europe.  B 

Mr.  Collyer  deserved  the  title  of  a  "working  man.''[p 
He  earned  the  confidences  of  the  horny-handed  labor- B 
ers.  From  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  alb 
mill  child,  working  thirteen  hours  a  day  for  five  daysK 
a  week  and  eleven  hours  on  Saturday.  At  fourteen  hep: 
rose  out  of  the  mill  into  a  seven-year  apprenticeship  ft 
at  the  blacksmith's  craft.  The  better  air  and  the  vig-B? 
orous  exercise  straightened,  as  he  thought,  the  legP 
that  had  already  been  bent  by  the  premature  burdens Rp 
of  the  cotton  mill.  For  six  years  he  was  a  masterBl 
workman  in  a  smith}'  at  Ilkley,  England.  For  eightft 
years  more  he  was  a  hammer  maker  in  a  suburb  ofH 
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Philadelphia,  then  known  as  Shoeniakertown,  but 
which  now  has  taken  on  the  more  mystic  and  classic 
name  of  Ogontz,  the  home  of  -Bryn  Mawr  College.  He 
graduated  out  of  this  smithy  into  his  higher  ministry, 
twenty  years  of  which  were  spent  in  Chicago.  Thir- 
ty-three more  years  were  left  him  for  his  New  York 
ministry.  For  sixteen  of  these  years  he  occupied  the 
full  pastorate  of  a  fashionable,  prosperous,  and  spite  of 
his  heresies,  popular  church.  For  the  seven  remain- 
ing years  he  was  an  active,  radiant  pastor  emerij:us 
with  such  famous  colleagues  as  Minot  J.  Savage  and 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  his  biographer. 

This  physical  life  ranging  through  such  an  area  of 
time  and  space  has  its  full  parallel  in  the  spiritual  life. 
He  was  the  child  of  orphan  parents  who  had  been 
early  consigned  to  the  institutions  England  provided 
in  those  days  for  children  bereft  of  father  and  mother 
care.  The  father  was  put  in  an  orphan  asylum  in 
London,  the  mother  became  the  member  of  a  work- 
house group  in  Norwich.  From  these  institutions  the 
little  boy  and  girl  were  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
nine  respectively  up  into  Yorkshire  to  become  oper- 
atives in  the  new  mill  enterprise  developed  alongside 
of  available  water  power. 

Mr.  Collyer  used  humorously  to  say  to  his  children 
that  their  family  tree  never  reached  beyond  a  family 
bush.  They  could  go  no  farther  back  than  their  grand- 
parents. His  grandfathers  on  both  sides  were  sea- 
captains  and  apparently  the  sea  claimed  its  own  in  both 
cases. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  Robert  Collyer  insisted  that 
he  was  well  bred  through  the  trusteeship  of  hard  years 
and  a  stern  but  loyal  and  loving  home.  The  father 
was  the  blacksmith  of  the  mill  in  which  he  grew  up 
and  to  which  trade  he  gave  his  first  born  son  Robert. 
Robert  had  a  bit  of  schooling.  He  mastered  the  three 
r's,  wan  the  verdict  that  he  was  a  dullard  in  arith- 
metic but  early  became  enamored  of  books.  The 
thrifty  mother  withdrew  him  from  the  first  "dame- 
school"  because  she  objected  to  paying  his  tuition 
with  her  hard  earned  pennies,  while  the  little  lad  was 
compelled  to  further  pay  his  way  by  peeling  potatoes. 
In  order  to  win  a  master's  school  the  little  boy  was 
heroic  enough  to  walk  two  miles  to  and  from  school. 

During  his  hard  working  years  he  was  caught  in 
the  fervor  of  the  Wesleyan  movement,  became  a  class 
leader,  a  local  preacher.  In  this  country  he  would  be 
known  as  a  circuit-rider  but  there  he  was  a  circuit- 
walker.  His  appointments  demanded  oftentimes  a 
walk  of  a  dozen  miles  or  more  on  a  Sunday  morning 
before  he  reached  the  audience  which  was  generally 
waiting  for  him  in  some  kitchen  of  the  country  side. 
Into  this  life  came  the  loving  intrusion  of  a  gentle 
bride  who  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  died  and  left 
him  with  an  orphan  babe  in  his  arms. 

His  father  and  mother  had  yearned  for  America, 
but  panics,  small  wages  and  a  growing  familv  never 
brought  them  within  reach  of  the  required  passage 
money.  Now  America  or  Australia  beckoned  the 
husky  blacksmith  and  stalwart  young  lay  preacher. 
For  psychical,  not  physical,  reasons  the  United  States 
won  him.  Leaving  behind  him  for  the  time  being  his 
motherless  boy  in  the  care  of  the  benignant  grand- 
mother, with  his  new  bride  he  landed  in  New  York  at 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  with  $20  in  his  pocket.  He 

I 


had  read  everything  about  America  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  but  he  knew  no  one. 

.Three  surprises  cheered  him  on  his  arrival.  \  hey 
threw  rays  of  light  on  his  path  which  at  least  in  the 
retrospect  might  almost  be  called  a  radiance.  These 
'surprises  relievel  the  ever  darkening  cloud  which  the 
United  States  has  been  throwing  over  the  immigrant. 

On  the  wharf  he  was  cheered  by  hearing  the  unmis- 
takable voice  of  a  Yorkshireman  who  had  come  to  the 
pier  in  search  of  customers,  and  he  proved  a  wise 
friend  and  counselor  as  well  as  an  honest  landlord. 

That  night  his  wife  was  sick.  He  must  find  a  drug 
store.  The  druggist  '  engaged  him  in  conversation 
while  preparing  the  prescription.  Meanwhile  the  emi- 
grant was  wondering  whether  the  prophecy  of  some 
of  his  friends  was  to  prove  true.  Was  he  to  find  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  sharp  American  who  never 
lost  an  oi)portunity  of  fleecing  the  newcomer!  "What 
is  the  price?"  was  asked,  perhaps  with  ill  concealed 
anxiety.  The  answer  canie^  "You  are  very  welcome. 
Keep  your  money.  You  will  need  it.  If  you  stay  in 
New  York  come  and  see  me  again."  This  was  sur- 
prise number  two. 

He  had  read  of  Philadelphia,  the  "city  of  brotherly 
love."  The  name  attracted  him.  A  large  portion  of 
the  twenty  dollars  was  spent  in  going  hither.  The 
morning  after  his  arrival  he  sought  the  "advertise- 
ments" in  the  local  paper.  He  read :  "^^^ANTED — A 
hlacks)iiitli  ill  Iimuiiicr-iiiaking  shop."  The  shop  was 
in  a  suburl)  eight  miles  out.  Leaving  his  wife  behind 
him  he  swung  out  afoot.  A  gentleman  in  a  carriage 
overtook  him  and  said,  "Are  you  going  far?"  "I  am 
going  to  Shoemakertown,  sir." 

"Quite  a  way  yet.  It  is  a  hot  day,  get  in  and  ride." 
This  was  the  third  surprise. 

Forthwith  he  fell  to  his  work.  It  w-as  piecework. 
He  soon  became  a  master  workman  in  the  shop. 
Twelve  dozen  claw-hammers  a  day  was  his  stint.  He 
was  earning  double  the  money  working  nine  hours  a 
day  that  he  had  earned  in  England  working  thirteen 
hours  a  day. 

Of  course  his  circuit  preacher's  certificate  from  the 
old  home  land  was  soon  picked  up  by  the  Methodists 
of  the  neighborhood.  One  day  he  was  asked  to  lead 
in  prayer,  an  invitation  which  was  welcomed,  but  he 
was  dismayed  when  on  the  way  home  a  brother  said, 
"You  may  have  made  a  good  prayer  but  no  one  could 
understand  you.  You  must  learn  to  talk  English  in 
America."  So  here  was  a  new  task  of  acquiring  the 
English  language  with  American  accent  before  he 
could  deliver  his  message. 

Meanwhile  the  mutterings  of  political  discontent 
and  the  heroic  agitations  of  reformers  fell  upon  his 
sensitive  ears.  Anti-slavery  agitations  were  rife.  He 
noted  with  pain  that  in  the  Methodist  gatherings  no- 
body prayed  for  freedom  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
colored  man  was  never  plead  from  the  puli)its  within 
his  reach.  Even  in  the  Methodist  meeting  house  col- 
ored men  must  flock  apart  in  the  gallery,  or  out  in  the 
yard. 

In  this  perplexity  one  of  the  many  radiant  lives  in 
.\merica  cast  its  benignant  influence  over  him.  Lu- 
cretia  Mott,  whom  to  see  was  to  love  and  to  hear  was 
to  be  persuaded,  somehow  found  him,  and  the  home 
of  Lucretia  and  James  ]\Iott  became  a  shelter,  a  haven 
and  a  council  chaniber  to  the  blacksmith  exhorter. 
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Through  them  he  was  introduced  to  the  venerable  Dr. 
Furness,  a  classmate  of  Emerson,  the  much  honored 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Philadelphia  and 
a  man  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Of  course  these  intimacies  and  leadings  brought  him 
under  the  suspicion  of  his  Methodist  brethren.  They 
watched  him.  At  last  there  came  a  reluctant  petition 
asking  him  not  to  speak  on  slavery  if  he  would  retain 
his  certificate.  This  was  followed'  by  another  petition 
asking  him  to  use  his  freedom  and  speak  his  whole 
heart.  He  was  surprised  to  find  some  names  on  both 
petitions.    Evidently  they  had  changed  their  minds. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Furness,  who  had  been  his  good 
angel  in  lending  him  books  and  discussing  his  read- 
ing, was  asked  to  go  to  Cincinnati  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  of  another  friend  of  ours  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  of  international  fame.  Dr.  Furness  asked 
the  blacksmith  preacher  to  occupy  his  pulpit  while  he 
went  down  to  Cincinnati  to  do  this  service  for  a 
neighbor  minister.  He  left  word  behind  with  the  trus- 
tees that  he  would  like  very  nmch  to  stay  another 
Sunday.  They  were  to  let  him  know  how  the  black- 
smith did  and  whether  they  could  stand  another  Sun- 
day. The  telegram  went  Monday  morning  say- 
ing: "Stay  by  all  means,  your  blacksmith  was  very 
interesting." 

When  Dr.  Furness  came  to  the  delicate  problem 
which  always  perplexes  a  minister,  as  to  what  to  do 
with  the  proffered  fee  after  marrying  a  fellow  clergy- 
man, he  said:  "I  will  take  nothing  for  myself,  but' I 
will  take  your  money  .and  turn  it'  over  to'  the  black- 
smith who  occupied  my  pulpit  last  Sundav."  This 
was  the  first  Unitarian  money  earned  by  the  inan  who 
was  to  enjoy  so  large  a  place  in  the  confidence  and 
councils  of  the  Unitarians. 

In  his  eight  years  as  Methodist  circuit  preacher  in 
the  suburb  of  Philadelphia  he  received  several  pecks 
of  apples,  some  household  necessities  and  no  end  of 
teas  and  dinners.  But  a  Baptist  Church  which  asked 
him  to  fill  their  pulpit  for  three  Sundavs  gave  him 
a  ten  dollar  bill  for  it. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Furness  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Chicago, 
which  had  caught  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  in  Bos- 
ton,-—the  man  who  was  the  Jane  Addams  of  applied 
religion  before  Jane  Addams  was  born,  who  organ- 
ized the  ministry-at-large  in  Boston.  That  movement 
spread  to  other  cities  and  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
in  Chicago,  in  about  1859,  cast  about  for  some  one  to 
come  and  do  the  "settlement"  kind  of  work  before  set- 
tlements were  dreamed  of. 

Dr.  Furness  called  the  blacksmith  in.  He  said,  "I 
Avant  to  have  you  consider  the  matter,  talk  it  over 
with  your  wife  and  if  you  are  willing  I  will  get  you 
the  job."  The  blacksmith  said,  "I  do  not  need  any 
time.  My  decision  is  made.  I  will  go  and  am  sure 
mother  will  be  willing."  And  go  they  did  and  come 
they  did.  -Chicago  welcomed  the  Yorkshire  black- 
smith because  he  was  willing  to  tackle  a  hard  and  new 
job. 

Collyer's  first  ministry  was  to  the  poor.  He  antici- 
pated all  our  "Settlements"  and  our  Aljraham  Lincoln 
Centre.  This  is  his  account  of  it  to  a  Methodist  brother 
imder  whom  he  was  converted,  now  preaching  in  Can- 
ada.   He  said : 

My  work  is  devoted  to  the  poor — to  their  lielp  in  every 
possible  way.    I  have  a  school  for  poor  children  on  Sundays 


where  I  teach  them  all  they  can  learn  and  reward  them  \i 

with  clothes,  shoes,  flower  seeds,  etc.    I  have  a  night  school  jh 

in  winter,  free,  and  eight  teachers;  a  day  school  in  winter,  i; 

also.    Then  I  get  homes  in  the  country  for  poor  destitute  \i 

children,  where  they  are  taught  some  useful  craft  and  are  i 

well  schooled  and  started  in  life.    I  get  places  for  hopeless  i 

men  and  women,  and  start  them  in  life  again  after  they  have  J 

fallen  down  in  despair.    All  the  publicans  and  harlots  are  s 

members  of  my  parish— when  all  the  churches  turn  them  i 

out  and  they  are  lost  to  society  I  am  here  to  help  them  to  ft 

themselves  and  to  God.    I  visit  prisons  and  get  the  deserv-  <i 

mg,  or  those  that  desire  to  do  well,  into  good  places  when  i« 

they  come  out,  or  if  it  is  better,  get  them  out.    No  doubt  ..! 

I  am  busy— just  as  I  sit  down  to  write  this  I  have  been  out  ia 

(9  at  night!)  to  get  a  poor  woman  an  extension  on  two  A 

pawn  tickets— to  read  and  pray  with  a  young  man  in  con-  \n 

sumption  (preached  his  funeral  sermon  since)  and  to  buy  \l 

meat,  bread  and  sugar  for  a  woman  quite  sick  and  destitute  'a 

with  a  drunken  husband.    I  am  kept  going  by  the  Unitarian  i| 

Church,  a  very  rich  society  for  which  I  have  been  preach-  | 

mg  in  the  lack  of  a  pastor  for  eight  weeks.    I  need  not  be  I 

other  than  a  Methodist  to  be  their  minister-at-large,  but  I  { 

am  from  conviction  on  the  liberal  side.    We  have  started  a  I 

new  church  in  which  I  am  preaching— I  will  tell  you  more  | 

about  it  as  it  grows.    At  present  they  are  about  to  build  a  1 

new  church  and  expect  me  to  be  the  pastor.    If  it  be  that  I 

I  have  to  give  up  my  present  grand  field  among  the  poor,  M 

I  shall  think  twice  about  it,  and  not  accept  afterwards.    .    .  i 

Last  night  I  went  to  Methodist  meeting  but  it  was  no  Ij 

use;  I  must  find  in  my  own  heart  and  in  all  divine  inspira-  l| 

tion  everywhere  that  which  I  need.  I 


In  your  quiet  parsonage  how  dififerent  I  think  it  must  be  to 
the  hurly-burly  of  this  great  western  city.  I  took  tea  one 
evening  with  a  lady  yet  young  who  remembered  when  there 
was  but  a  small  settlement  near  a  block-house.  Now  we  have 
135,000  inhabitants  and  no  end  of  building.  You  are  a  Wes- 
leyan  from  conviction,  else  I  would  try  to  tempt  you  here. 
The  pulpit  tone  is  not  high ;  we  need  good  strong  men— a 
city  growing  like  ours  needs  the  strongest. 


Last  week  three  fugitive  slaves  were  enticed  away  from 
us.  There  is  much  indignation,  and  if  the  men  who  got 
them  away  are  caught  they  will  be  handled  severely.  A  sad 
place  for  drinking;  about  1200  saloons  are  in  full  blast.  I 
see  a  great  deal  of  the  sin  from  my  position— it  is  at  times 
very  disheartening,  but  I  know  I  am  doing  good,  so  shall 
"learn  to  labour  and  to  wait."  I  was  never  quite  satisfied 
with  merely  preaching  to  those  who  are  onlv  theologically 
bad,  but  always  longed  to  get  at  some  genuine  sinners,  some 
lost  sheep.    I  am  in  the  midst  of  them  now. 

The  First  Unitarian  Society,  like  the  other  denomi- 
nations, had  received  from  the  city  of  Chicago  the 
real  estate  upon  which  it  built  free' of  charge.  This 
prosperous  and  historic  society  regarded  the  gift  as  a 
contribution  to  the  denominational  life  of  the  city 
and  they  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  there  ought 
to  be  another  Unitarian  Church  on  the  North  Side 
and  that  the  mother  church  ought  to  establish  it,  thus 
dividing  its  bounty  with  them.  The  ten  men  who  held 
the  first  meeting  bore  names  that  are  interwoven  with 
whatever  is  heroic  and  progressive  and  liberal  in  the 
ftiture  of  Chicago.  These  men  asked  the  South  Side 
missionary  to  take  provisional  charge  until  they  could 
find  a  suitable  man  to  occupy  the  important  desk.  The 
audience,  enthusiastic  and  growing  from  the  start,  was 
shot  through  and  through  with  college  graduates,  men 
and  women  from  the  circles  of  highest  culture  in 
the  East.  They  thought  they  could  temporarily  do 
with  this  minister-at-large.  After  an  apprenticeship 
of  a  few  months  the  missionary  called  the  friends  to- 
gether and  said  in  effect : 

"You  are  now  ready  to  look  for  the  big  minister. 
Release  me  that  I  may  go  back  to  my  work." 

But  they  said,  "You  are  good  enough  for  us.  Stay 
until  we  weary  of  you." 
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The  preacher  hesitated.  He  asked  for  advice. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  com- 
mittee of  four  leading  Unitarian  ministers  in  the  coun- 
try. The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Eliot  of  St. 
Louis,  Dr.  Hosmer  of  Buffalo,  Dr.  Bellows  of  New 
.York  and  James  Freeman  Clarke  of  Boston, — all 
of  them  of  blessed  memory.  The  committee  agreed 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  try  out  Collyer,  the  black- 
smith, as  pastor,  with  the  vmderstanding  that  if  the 
church  outgrew  him  he  would  retire  with  no  ill  feeling. 

Thus  began  the  career  that  for  twenty  years  made 
Robert  Collyer  clearly  the  most  conspicuous  man  in 
Chicago  pulpits.  During  these  years  came  the  war  into 
which  he  threw  himself  with  great  fervor.  He  was 
pioneer  and  leader  in  what  we  now  would  call  the 
Red  Cross  work. 

When  a  cyclone  tore  through  the  Iowa  prairies  and 
devastated  Cedar  Rapids,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
organized  its  relief  corps,  furnished  it  with  generous 
money  and  sent  the  party  in  charge  of  Mr.  Collyer. 
When  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  formed,  he  was 
vice-president  for  the  Mississippi  Valley.  When  a 
special  train  was  to  be  sent  to  the  front  in  the  wake  of 
a  great  battle  Mr.  Collyer  accompanied  it  to  soothe  the 
wounded  and  comfort  the  dying.  Between  times  he 
would  rush  back  to  tell  the  story  to  his  people  and  to 
increase  the  output.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  little  five  thousand  dollar  church  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  perhaps  three  hundred,  was  be- 
ing outgrown.  Plans  for  a  more  beautiful  church  that 
would  cost  sixty  thousand  dollars  were  being  devel- 
oped, but  the  big  hopes  doubled  the  cost  and  the  great 
and  beautiful  church  was  left  with  a  big,  big  mort- 
gage. Then  came  the  fire.  Collyer  was  in  the  lime- 
light. Standing  mid  the  ruins  of  his  church,  preach- 
ing to  his  scorched  parish  made  him  the  admired 
and  the  loved  hero  preacher  throughout  the  world. 
He  had  fallen  vipon  disaster  but  as  ever  he  had 
fallen  into  good  luck.  Large  streams  of  benevolence 
poured  through  his  hands.  A  few  days  after  the  fire 
a  generous  Bostonian  asked  the  privilege  of  assuming 
his  salary  for  a  year.  English  friends  found  that  he 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  beloved  library,  particularly  the 
books  rich  in  Yorkshire  lore  and  Ilkley  records.  A 
London  "M.  P."  asked  him  if  he  could  furnish  a  list 
of  the  lost  treasures.  "How  could  I  forget  them  I" 
By  the  time  the  new  church  was  to  be  dedicated  there 
came  the  boxes  of  books  from  England.  Later  edi- 
tions, more  elegantly  bound  and  more  of  them  than 
had  been  burned.  He  had  been  well  on  the  way 
towards  housing  wife  and  Httle  children  in  a  home  of 
their  own,  but  it  was  in  ashes.  A  lecture  bureau  made 
him  a  flattering  offer.  He  laid  the  proposition  before 
his  board  of  trustees.  They  said,  "We  will  give  you 
six  months  leave  of  absence.  Go  build  your  home  with 
your  tongue."  The  thing  was  literally  accomplished. 
His  itinerary  reached  from  Penobscot  to  St.  Paul  and 
beyond.  Speaking  every  night  he  earned  sufficient 
funds  to  build  a  better  house  than  he  had  ever  dreamed 
of  owning. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  another  ten  years,  then 
came  "calls,"  twice,  to  occupy  the  big  vacancy  in  Bos- 
,  ton  caused  by  the  death  of  Theodore  Parker.  He  had 
the  good  sense  to  decline.  Two  more  calls  came  from 
Brooklyn  to  the  pulpit  which  was  afterwards  so  well 
filled  by  John  White  Chadwick.    A  call  came  from 


the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City.  It  was 
in  bad  straits.  The  architect  had  dealt  with  the  New 
York  Society  as  the  Chicago  architect  had  dealt  with 
the  Chicago  brethren  and  left  the  New  York  church 
with  a  back-breaking  debt.  Collyer  declined  the  first 
time,  but  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when  the 
call  came  a  second  time,  he  gave  in  and  broke  ties  that 
were  supposed  to  be  lifelong. 

Perhaps  no  minister  in  American  life  left  more  pain- 
ful wounds  in  the  hearts  behind  him  than  did  Robert 
Collyer  when  he  went  to  New  York.  Here  again  he 
fell,  but  fell  upward,  fell  into  greater  conspicuousness 
and  more  prosperity,  bigger  audiences  and  wider  fame. 
He  was  fifty-eight  years  old  when  he  went  there.  He 
continued  in  full  control  of  that  exacting  church  for 
sixteen  years  and  then,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  he 
had  another  fifteen  years  to  live  as  a  royal  pastor 
emeritus.  From  habit  as  well  as  from  choice  he  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  his  church  to  the  end.  He 
generally  conducted  the  opening  service  and  in  later 
years  if  he  could  do  no  more  than  read  the  hymns  he 
did  that.  By  his  side  in  his  pulpit  stood  such  men  as 
Minot  J.  Savage  and  John  Haynes  Holmes. 

Perhaps  no  Protestant  minister  speaking  the  English 
language  was  so  widely  known  and  so  well  beloved 
as  Robert  Collyer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  fel- 
lowship ranged  from  the  Catholic  girl  in  Chicago  who 
begged  him  to  take  her  dollaf  to  help  rebuild  his 
church,  up  to  Canon  Freemantle  of  Canterbury,  who 
entertained  him  royally.  Between  these  were  the  names 
most  notable  in  American  and  English  literature : 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Garrison,  Wendell  Phil- 
Hps,  and  Emerson.  He  hobnobbed  with  multi-mil- 
lionaires. He  talked  philosophy  with  Martineau,  lit- 
erature with  Emerson,  was  hugged  by  Father  Taylor, 
the  Methodist  Shakespeare  of  the  Boston  sailors, 
whose  biographer  he  ultimately  became.  He  wrote 
also  the  story  of  A.  H.  Conant,  the  "man  in  earnest," 
who  sowed  Unitarian  seed  in  Northern  Illinois  and 
Southern  Wisconsin.  He  championed  the  woman's 
cause  with  Lucretia  Mott,  he  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon of  Peter  Cooper,  interpreted  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  and  told  the  story  of  Charlotte  Bronte  to 
thousands  of  glad  listeners. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  he  was  hardly  a  public 
leader.  He  seems  to  have  been  so  full  of  radiance 
that  he  could  not  if  he  would  concentrate  himself 
with  any  great  intensity  upon  any  one  movement.  His 
was  one  of  the  voices  always  welcomed  by  the  Free 
Religious  Association,  which  was  at  the  time  largelv 
a  secession  from  the  Unitarian  denomination.  He  was 
also  a  confidant  of  the  most  conservative  end  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  which  always 
guarded  the  conservative  lines  of  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment. 

In  the  days  of  the  Western  issue,  which  was  one  of 
the  "tempests  in  the  Unitarian  washbowl,"  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  radicals.  When  the  A.  U.  A.  pro- 
posed to  leave  off  the  name  of  such  a  man  as  W.  J. 
Potter  for  theological  reasons,  Collyer  thought  it  was 
time  to  send  a  gentle  hint  down  to  Boston  that  we 
would  not  stand  for  that  kind  of  thing.  "Yes,  a  gentle 
hint — as  gentle  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,"  but  still  he  was 
enjoyed  and  claimed  by  both  sides  to  the  end. 

How  can  I  better  show  you  this  man  ?  How  can  we 
feel  his  power  and  his  presence?   One  fair  angle  from 
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which  Robert  Collyer  can  always  be  understood  is  the 
angle  of  literature.    He  was  a  poet  though  he  dealt 
I  but  meagerly  in  rhyme. 

He  tells  of  the  early  penny  he  had  to  spend.  He 
looked  m  a  candy  shop  window  and  saw  some  candy 
which  he  wanted ;  also  the  story  of  Dick  \A' hittington 
and  his  Cat,  a  book  which  he  coveted.  Either  one  could 
be  bought  for  a  penny  and  the  little  chap  decided  in 
favor  of  Dick  Whittington.  In  after  life  he  tells  that 
he  never  went  to  London  without  looking  at  the  stone 
upon  which  Dick  sat  on  his  way  to  London. 

Mr.  Collyer  was  a  voracious  reader  and  an  insa- 
tiable book  lover.  He  said  that  his  first  lady  love 
must  have  been  of  fine  quality  or  she  would  have 
dismissed  him,  because  he  always  went  to  call  on  her 
carrying  a  book  in  his  pocket.  Sam,  his  son,  who  car- 
ried his  lunch  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  tells  how  he  saw 
him  blowing  the  bellows  with  one  hand  and  in  the 
other  holding  a  book.  He  early  became  a  collector  of 
books.  He  gloried  in  his  library  and  said  pathetically 
m  one  of  his  letters,  "I  buy  no  more  books,  for  I  sell 
none  and  there  is  no  more  room  in  my  library."  But 
he  read  largely,  not  for  instruction,  not  for  sermons, 
not  for  lectures,  but  for  his  own  joy,  satisfaction  and 
spiritual  comfort.  The  most  permanent  contribution 
probably  which  he  has  given  to  literature  is  his  vol- 
ume of  lectures  which  John  Haynes  Holmes  selected 
after  his  death.  "Clear  Grit"  was  the  lecture  by  which 
he  largely  built  his  house.  Then  follows  his  lectures 
on  Cathedrals,  Westminster  Abbev,  The  Pilgrims,  The 
Human  George  Washington,  The  Human  Heart  of 
Martin  Luther,  Some  Old  Unitarian  Worthies,  The- 
ophikis  Lindsey.  Channing,  Martineau,  Burns,  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  Charles  Lamb's  Genius  and  Humor, 
Hawthorne,  Whittier  and  Thoreau.  He  was  among 
his  friends  when  he  was  among  these.  He  wrote  his 
lectures  from  the  inside  and  he  touched  them  always 
with  the  dainty  skill  of  a  literary  man. 

In  the  first  page  or  two  of  his  lecture  on  Whittier 
he  raves  over  the  beautiful  given  name,  "John  Green- 
leaf,"  and  he  takes  us  Out  among  the  leaves  and  the 
grasses  for  his  rhapsody.  He  touches  off  Hawthorne 
in  an  epigram,  "Hawthorne  is  the  Hamlet  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind."  No  man  in  English  has  more  surely 
touched  the  heart  of  Robert  Burns.  If  you  are  not 
already  in  love  with  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb,  unless 
you  do  not  want  to  become  so,  do  not  read  Collyer's 
lecture  on  them,  so  clear  is  his  appreciation  and  so 
spiritual  is  his  insight. 

As  Collyer  became  known,  university  honor  came 
to  him.  One  of  his  titles  was  given  by  the  University 
of  Leeds,  Litt.  D.,  and  there  were  processions  and 
university  robes  and  caps  and  gowns  and  feasts  galore. 
Late  in  life  Meadville  followed  with  a  D.  D.,  which 
did  not  do  him  much  good;  it  came  too  late,  he  did 
not  need  it. 

I  have  said  he  was  not  a  leader;  he  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  reformer,  but  he  was  big  enough  to  recog- 
nize all  advance.  When  John  Haynes  Holmes  took 
into  his  pulpit  fresh  studies  of  new  ways  of  solving 
old  difficulties  he  startled  the  New  York  Church  with 
his  economic  theories,  his  championing  of  socialism, 
and  pacifism,  etc.  There  were  those  who  talked  about 
quitting,  "cutting  off  their  subscriptions"  and  staying 
out.  Robert  Collyer  bore  with  him  and  said  nothing 
Sunday  after  Sunday  until  finally  Holmes  undertook 


to  explain  his  theories  to  Collyer  and  plead  with  him 
to  understand  him.  Mr.  Collyer  said,  "No,  lad,  I  do 
not  understand.  I  don't  know ;  but  if  you  do,  go  ahead 
and  I  will  stand  by  you."  A  high  achievement  of  the 
spirit  was  that.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  revolutionary  social  and 
economic  philosophies  of  the  day,  but  who  was  human 
enough  to  recognize  the  present  needs  and  noble  equip- 
ment of  men  like  Savage  and  Holmes  who  on  many 
hues  had  begun  where  he  had  left  off. 

What  shall  We  say  of  Robert  Collyer?  What  Holmes 
has  so  well  stated.  His  was  a  radiant  personality; 
he  was  a  man  who  lived  in  the  sunshine  and  absorbed 
It.  He  had  incarnated  into  his  make-up  the  power 
to  cheer.  The  soldier  boy  whom  he  once  comforted 
when  dying  on  the  Pacific  Coast  asked  that  the  photo- 
graph of  Robert  Collyer  should  be  pinned  on  the 
curtain  of  the  window  in  the  hospital  where  his  dying 
eyes  could  rest  upon  it. 

The  text  he  chose  for  the  first  sermon  preached  in 
a  Unitarian  pulpit  was,  "The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  to  them 
that  walk  uprightly."  On  his  way  home  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  forgotten  the  best  portion  of  the 
sermon  and  had  given  only  the  first  and  last  parts, 
but  the  instinct"  that  led  him  to  the  text  is  the  most 
significant  thing,  "The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly."  He  recoiled  from  the  Methodist  re- 
vivalist when  he  pictured  the  tortures  of  hell  after  the 
manner  of  Billy  Sunday. 

On  a  steamboat  going  down  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  way  to  the  Fort  Donelson  battlefield,  the  preach- 
ers held  a  prayer  meeting  and  Moodv  said,  are 
going  down  there  to  save  the  souls  of  those  sufferers 
and  fit  them  for  'glory  in  another  world.'  Collyer 
rose  and  said,  "No,  Brother  Moody,  we  are  go'ing 
down  there  not  to  save  the  souls  of  our  soldiers^  but 
to  save  their  lives  and  leave  their  souls  in  the  hands  of 
God." 

That  was  characteristic  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
convictions.  The  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Ithaca  remembers  that  on  a  stately  college  occasion 
Collyer  was  handed  a  hymn  to  read  before  the  choir 
sang  it.  He  began  and  read  the  first  and  into  the  sec- 
ond verses  when  he  found  himself  floundering  in  the 
to  him  unspeakable  theology.  He  turned  to  the  choir 
and  said,  "I  cannot  read  this  hymn,  but  if  you  want 
to  sing  it,  sing  away." 

I  first  saw  Robert  Collyer  at  a  Western  Conference 
in  Cleveland,  my  graduation  week  in  1870,  and  I  first 
heard  him  in  an  address  at  the  morning  conference 
meeting.  I  will  never  forget  that  mingling  of  rever- 
ence and  defiance,  of  almost  humorous  sympathy  and 
radical  independence  when  he  said,  "Mv  old  friends 
of  the  Methodist  Church  keep  a'comin'  'to  me  and  a' 
comin'  to  me,  asking  if  I  still  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  until  I  have  to  say  to  them,  yes,  if  you 
let  me  alone." 

Mr.  Collyer  had  grim  and  gloomy  memories  of  the 
miserable  bell  that  used  to  ring  him  up  at  half-past 
five  in  the  morning  that  he  might  be  at  his  spindles 
at  six  o'clock.  After  he  became  a  popular  man  and 
prosperous  preacher  in  America  he  learned  that  the 
city  of  Leeds  needed  the  water  that  heretofore  turned 
the  machinery  of  the  cotton  mill  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  mill-dam  was  to  be  abandoned  and  the  work  dis* 
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continued.  He  wrote  to  the  City  Council  of  Leeds 
asking  them  to  send  him  a  piece  of  the  old  bell  as  a 
memento,  that  he  might  use  it  as  a  paper  weight  or 
something.  He  wanted  to  look  at  it  and  "swear"  at 
it  whenever  he  felt  like  it — I  mean  of  course  in 
preacher  fashion.  But  to  his  surprise  instead  of  a 
piece  of  the  bell  the  common  council  sent  the  whole 
bell,  charges  prepaid.  The  good  wife  was  distressed. 
What  could  she  do  with  it?  He  wanted  to  make  it  a 
sort  of  dinner  bell,  using  a  mufifled  hammer.  One 
time  at  Cornell  he  said  to  President  Adams,  "I  have 
an  old  bell  that  used  to  ring  me  up  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  am  going  to  send  it  to  you  if  you  can 
make  something  of  it."  He  sent  it  and  in  due  time 
President  Adams  wrote,  "We  have  the  bell  installed 
over  the  machine  shop.  It  will  always  ring  the  call 
for  the  mechanics,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  rung  and 
we  want  you  to  come  down  and  give  it  the  first  ring." 
He  went  and  gave  the  dedicatory  word,  but  I  ^hink  he 
lied  a  little  when  he  said  that  the  bell  had  been  regen- 
erated and  that  now  its  sounds  were  sweet,  because 
I  have  heard  it  myself  and  it  is  the  same  harsh  clanging 
bell  it  ever  was. 

When  the  great  fire  worked  its  havoc  and  mischief 
in  Chicago  the  boys  of  Cornell  said  to  the  Chicago 
preacher,  "We  have  a  thousand  dollars  to  help  rebuild 
the  church  if  you  will  send  us  one  horseshoe  of  your 
own  make."  He  had  not  made  a  horseshoe  for  thirty 
years,  was  a  little  nervous  about  it  but  wanted  to  earn 
the  $1000.  A  neighboring  blacksmith  gave  him  right 
of  way,  he  made  the  shoe,  had  his  name  stamped  on  it, 
testified  to  by  a  notary  and  forthwith  came  back  the 
$1000  and  fifty  additional.  He  said  the  horseshoe  was 
a  good  one  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  good 
piece  of  work.  I  have  seen  it.  Anyhow  it  was  such 
a  shoe  as  a  heavy  draft  horse  would  wear  and  not 
a  shoe  that  I  would  have  put  on  the  feet  of  my  "Jess." 
It  was  big  and  clumsy  but  it  gave  him  the  $1000  and 
it  was  well  worth  the  $1000  to  the  boys  and  to  the 
universitv. 

When  Dr.  Bellows  met  Collyer  on  the  street  just 
after  his  visit  to  England,  he  said,  "I  know  now  where 
you  get  your  outfit.  I  saw  your  mother  at  Leeds." 
And  when  you  see  the  picture  of  the  old  lady  in  this 
book  you  will  see  that  Robert  was  a  chip  of  the  old 
block. 

There  ought  to  be  a  word  said  as  to  what  is  the 
Robert  Collyer  lesson  for  Chicago.  It  is  a  gruesome 
3ne,  friends.  My  own  Hfe  and  recollections  run  parallel 
with  the  story  of  Robert  Collyer  for  the  last  forty-two 
y^ears  of  his  life.  Our  lines  often  crossed  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  pastorate  in  Chicago  and  I  saw 
much  and  felt  more  of  the  workings  of  his  spirit. 
Chicago  has  not  stoned  its  prophets  but  it  has  been 
diligent  in  starving  them,  not  physically — though  often 
granting  them  reluctant  and  inadequate  salaries,  but 
more  often  starving  them  spiritually.  O  the  long  and 
splendid  lines  of  leaders  of  the  churches,  teachers  of 
religion,  prophets  of  the  soul  that  have  been  frozen 
Dut  of  Chicago.    Robert  Collyer  was  one  of  them. 

The  late  Brooke  Herford,  starved  again  in  heart  in 
Chicago,  saw  his  audiences  dwindling  while  he 
preached  sermons  which  later  in  Boston  filled  the  lead- 
ing Unitarian  church  to  its  capacity  with  men  and 
women  eager  to  hear  him.  When  his  Chicago  brethren 


found  that  the  great  church  in  Boston  wanted  Brooke 
Herford  they  gave  him  and  his  wife  banquets;  they 
presented  the  wife  with  a  gold  watch  and  wept  because 
of  their  going.  "We  will  miss  you  so  nuich !"  they 
said.  "The  beggars !"  exclaimed  the  frank  Saxon  Mr. 
Herford,  "why  did  they  not  say  that  before.  I  did  not 
want  to  go !" 

Think  of  the  Unitarian  notables  that  were  frozen 
out  of  Chicago:  Rush  Shippen,  Carleton  Staples, 
Minot  J.  Savage,  E.  P.  Powell,  W.  W.  Fenn,  the 
two  Collyers  and  there  were  others. 

The  story  of  Chicago's  starving  of  her  prophets  and 
fitful  support  of  her  spiritual  altars  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Unitarians.  All  the  denominations  of  Chicago 
have  been  impoverished  over  and  over  again  by  their 
contributions  to  the  more  potent  pulpits  to  the  east- 
ward. Perhaps  it  is  my  own  stolidity  and  indifiference 
to  "success"  that  has  kept  me  here.  One  thing  is  sure, 
I  have  outlived  four  or  five  generations  of  ministers 
in  all  the  adjoining  pulpits.  It  makes  me  sad  to  think 
of  tile  brave,  kind  and  wise  men  whose  fellowship 
I  miss:  Dr.  Thomas  Hall,  Dr.  Merrill,  Dr.  Lorimor 
and  the  many  more. 

But  let  us  turn  once  more  to  Robert  Collyer.  Who 
can  analyze  such  a  character  or  catalogue  its  powers? 
Mr.  Holmes  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work.  His 
introduction  and  conclusion  to'  the  story  of  Robert 
Collyer  shows  a  man  of  insight,  reinforced  with 
intimate  knowledge.  The  outward  story  of  Robert 
Collyer  is  easily  told.  Our  preacher  was  nothing  if  he 
was  not  always  autobiographical.  Wife,  babies,  ser- 
vants, nearest  neighbors,  Yorkshire  hills,  the  heather, 
the  heath  hen  and  the  bird  on  its  nest,  were  all  at 
his  fingers'  end  when  he  came  to  his  sermon  and 
they  were  liable  to  be  drafted  into  his  service  at  most 
unexpected  times  and  in  unlocked  for  ways. 

But  Robert  Collyer  was  not  all  a  mystery.  In  him 
was  the  power  of  a  cheerful  faith  made  manifest  and 
this  is  transmitable.  He  taught  by  contagion.  His 
gospel  was  infectious.  Thank  heaven  there  are  other 
things  than  smallpox  and  fevers  that  are  catching. 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  trend  of  things  was  towards 
justice,  that  the  balances  of  the  universe  are  poised  to 
righteousness  and  that  the  ultimate  triumphs  are,  for 
those  who  work  for  peace  and  not  for  war,  for  love 
and  not  hate.  Listen  for  a  moment  to  his  own  words. 
He  said : 

We  read  the  books  or  hear  the  discourses  of  those  who 
are  forever  looking  in  toward  the  shadows, — but  there  is 
no  rest  in  them,  or  help  in  trouble,  or  light,  or  joy.  We 
seek  bread  and  find  a  stone ;  break  the  egg,  and  it  holds  a 
scorpion.  We  do  not  take  such  things  to  our  sicl^  that  they 
may  be  healed,  or  pick  the  kernel  out  of  them  for  our  chil- 
dren. We  know  where  to  find  the  helpful  things  in  the 
words  of  those  who  have  seen  the  light  strike  through  the 
mystery,  and  take  these  for  the  need  we  all  strike  soon  or 
late.  The  men  and  women  who  stand  in  the  front  rank 
of  our  religious  teachers  and  thinkers — not  to  sects  alone 
but  to  the  nations — are  those  always  who  look  out  toward 
the  light  and  hold  it  in  their  hearts.  'Emerson,  Bryant.  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Whittier,  Channing,  Parker,  Bellows,  Beecher, 
Clarke,  and  a  host  besides,  to  speak  only  of  the  noble  dead, 
—it  is  one  golden  chain  from  Alpha  to  Omega.  The  words 
which  bring  their  own  benediction  come  home  to  us  from 
those  who  have  stood  in  the  holy  place  and  seen  the  light 
strike  through,  to  find  this  as  the  last  great  word :  God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all;  and  God  is  love. 

Although  Robert  Collyer  left  us  but  few  verses  he 
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was  always  a  poet  and  only  a  poet  can  interpret  him. 
Sang  John  Chadwick  to  him  on  his  seventieth  birthday  : 

What  is  the  secret?    If  you  can,  impart 
Your  cheery  gospel  of  the  trusting  heart. 
But,  if  'tis  not  transferable,  why,  then. 
No  whit  the  less  we  bring  a  glad  amen, 
Glad  that  you,  somehow,  know  the  blessed  art. 

There  are  two  fountains,  one  of  tears,  and  one 
Of  wholesome  laughter;  and  they  play  and  run 
Anear  each  other.    You  to  both  have  gone 
And  drunk  your  fill,  and  then  have  led  us  on 
To  where  they  gleam  and  ripple  in  the  sun. 


You  are  so  human :  here's  the  central  fact 
Of  which  your  life  and  speech  are  all  compact. 
All  things  that  touch  the  simple,  common  heart. 
These  have  you  chosen, — these,  the  better  part. — 
You  are  so  human, — feeling,  thought,  and  act. 

And  yet  the  other  things  you  know  so  well, 
.A.nd  love  almost  as  much :  the  wondrous  spell 

That  nature  weaves  in  grasses,  trees,  and  flowers ; 

The  doings  of  the  busy,  tireless  hours ; 
What  the  birds  know  and  what  they  sometimes  tell. 

Friends !  this  radiant  faith  will  serve  us  as  it  se#ved 
him.  It  kept  him  sweet  and  vigorous  and  hopeful  in 
the  smithy.  This  radiant  faith  made  him  a  willing 
servant  of  the  poor,  enabled  him  to  carry  to  his  own 
home  an  abandoned  woman  from  the  red  light  district, 
to  have  his  wife  nurse  her  back  to  health  and  then  to 
see  her  return  to  her  old  life  without  losing  his  own 
faith.    Robert  Collyer  stood  for  a  cheerful  faith. 

Oh,  Chicago  is  yet  to  realize  that  the  real  wealth  of 
the  city,  as  of  individuals,  lies  in  the  intangible  things 
it  possesses;  its  stock  of  ideals,  its  courage,  its  poetry 
and  art,  music, — call  them  what  you  will.  But  even 
they  fall  to  the  ground,  are  as  apples  of  Sodom  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  but  bitter  ashes  to  the  taste,  unless 
they  are  rooted  in  the  infinite,  unless  they  are  related 
to  the  universe,  unless  they  are  interpreted  in  terms  of 
the  spiritual  life,  which  emphasizes  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  This  is  why  we 
do  well  in  ringing  the  changes  on  this  heart-cultured 
man,  this  stalwart  blacksmith,  the  prophet  of  the 
United  States,  this  messenger  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, beloved  of  all  his  colleagues,  the  salt  that  still 
is  the  savor  of  life  in  this  town. 

I  have  no  right  to  take  your  time  or  waste  my 
opportunity  in  simply  pronouncing  an  eulogy  on 
Robert  Collyer, — ragged  and  imperfect  as  an  extem- 
pore address  like  this  must  be.  His  twelve  books  will 
inspire  you,  this  two-volume  biography  is  at  your  hand 
but  unless  I  can  use  the  name  of  Robert  Collyer  to 
conjure  by  this  morning  in  the  interest  of  the  deathless 
things  he  glorified,  I  have  wasted  my  opportunity. 

Our  neighboring  churches  are  busy  with  far-reach- 
ing plans'to  bring  here  next  March  Billy  Sunday  who 
they  hope  will  awaken  the  spiritual  forces  of  Chicago. 
I  will  welcome  him  though  I  dispise  the  crudeness  of 
his  philosophy,  the  groseness  of  his  methods.  But 
have  we,  co-heirs  with  Robert  Collyer  of  the  forces 
of  Chicago,  no  note  to  sound  finer  and  higher  than 
the  sulphuric  extravagance  of  Billy  Sunday?  Have 
we  no  chords  to  touch  that  will  revive  the  city  along 
lines  more  lasting  and  far  reaching  than  his  crude 
theology  and  coarse  rhetoric  can  ever  do?  Has  Chi- 
cago outlived  its  prophetic  age?  Call  the  roll  of  our 
own  household :  Robert  Collyer,  David  Swing,  Hiram 
W.  Thomas,  Dr.  Ryder, — to  go  no  farther.  These 
men  in  their  day  and  generation  stood  at  the  center 


of  Chicago  life.  They  were  banner  bearers  in  the 
interest  of  brotherhood.  No  good  things  in  the  way 
of  civic,  social  or  educational  reform  and  progress  can 
be  mentioned  but  what  these  men  were  in  evidence  at 
the  head  of  the  column. 

They  are  all  gone  !  Where  now  are  the  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  Chicago?  Are  there  no  more  banner  bearers  of 
the  Gospel  of  human  brotherhood  unrimmed  by  creed 
or  nationality?  Where  are  the  occupants  Chicago 
designed  for  the  empty  seats  that  confront  most  of 
the  preachers  of  Chicago?  The  seats  that  are  filled, 
feel  very  lonely ;  are  they  held  by  those  who  come  to 
listen  to  the  sweet  harmonies  of  love,  the  high  melodies 
of  brotherhood,  the  divine  charities  and  benign  mercies 
that  ameliorate  the  harshness,  neutralize  the  inhospi- 
talities  and  utilize  the  forces  that  endure? 

Chicago  is  sick  today  with  the  sickness  that  has  ever 
infected  the  courage  of  its  would  be  prophets  and 
poets.  What  are  the  opiates  that  weaken  mother 
hearts  and  sister  prayers?  The  women  of  Chicago,  are 
they  devoting  themselves  ^  collectively,  co-operatively  to 
those  things  that  tend  to  obliterate  lines,  to  minimize 
crime  and  vice  not  only  of  the  back  alley  but  around 
our  own  hearths?  How  can  we  utilize  the  luxuries  of 
the  boulevards  and  remove  the  indolences  of  the  lake 
shore  drives. 

May  God  help  us  to  get  a  lesson  from  this  "Preacher 
in  the  sunshine"  as  I  have  called  him.  But  he  was 
niore  than  sunshine,  he  reflected  a  radiance  which  he 
himself  only  partially  interpreted  either  by  his  life 
or  by  his  word,  splendid  as  these  were. 

Father,  may  thy  comfort  stream  through  our  lives,  thy 
love  find  expression  in  our  loves  that  we  may  evermore 
be  in  the  light  and  for  the  right.  Amen. 


OLD  AND  NEW  FRIENDS. 

Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the  old ; " 

Those  are  silver,  these  are  gold. 
New-made  friends,  like  new-made  wine. 

Age  will  mellow  and  refine. 
Friendships  that  have  stood  the  test. 

Time  and  change,  are  surely  best. 
Brow  may  wrinkle,  hair  turn  gray. 

Friendship  never  owns  decay; 
For  'mid  old  friends,  kind  and  true, 

We  once  more  our  youth  renew. 
But,  alas!  old  friends  must  die; 

New  friends  must  their  place  supply, 
Then  cherish  friendship  in  your  breast; 

New  is  good,  but  old  is  best. 
Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the  old ; 

Those  are  silver,  these  are  gold. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


AT  LAST. 

Don't  grumble  too  hard  at  knocks,  my  lad, 

But  use  'em  along  the  way, 
To  make  you  into  the  sort  of  man, 

We  need  in  the  world  to-day, — 

Looking  ever  a  little  higher. 

Steadily  marching  along. 
With  a  sturdy  sort  of  a  whistle, 

Or  just  a  rollicking  song. 

When  the  rough  winds  blow,  and  the  clouds  hang  low. 
And  the  knocks  come  thick  and  fast, 

Because  he's  vowed  in  the  soul  of  him, 
He'd  get  to  the  top  at  last. 

Don't  grumble  too  hard  at  knocks,  my  lad ; 

Spend  your  time  in  being  a  man ; 
For  no  one  is  ever  a  failure, 

Who's  doing  the  best  he  can. 

— L.  D.  Stearns. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  ray  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


CIGARETTES    AFFECT  CIRCU- 
LATORY SYSTEM. 

Soldiers  have  been  the  subjects  of 
many  experiments  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  world  war,  and  in  almost 
nearly  every  instance  interesting  ob- 
servations have  been  made  by  scientists. 
The  latest  has  to  do  with  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  cigarettes,  alias  "coffin  nails." 
A  carefully  controlled  investigation,  car- 
ried out  on  healthy  men  and  on  men 


suffering  from  "soldier's  heart"  gave 
the  following  conclusions : 

"1.  The  immediate  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking  upon  the  circulatory  system 
and  upon  the  breathlessness  of  exertion 
was  observed  in  thirty  smokers  of 
whom  twenty  were  men  affected  with 
'soldier's  heart'  and  ten  were  healthy 
soldiers.  Each  subject  smoked  either 
four  or  five  cigarettes  during  a  period 
of  40  minutes. 
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"2.  A  demonstration  effect  was  re- 
corded in  17  of  the  20  patients;  the 
three  unaffected  were  noninhalers.  Nine 
of  the  ten  controls,  all  inhalers,  were 
influenced  in  the  same  fashion,  though 
not  to  the  same  degree. 

"3.  The  average  pulse  rate  among 
the  patients  during  smoking  was  nine 
beats  higher  than  before  smoking;  in 
the  healthy  controls  it  was  six  higher. 
Initial  slowing  of  the  heart  was  never 
observed,  nor  any  irregularity  referable 
to  smoking. 

"5.  The  average  systolic  blood  pres- 
sure was  raised  by  5-10  mm.  Hg.  and 
the  diastolic  by  5  mm.,  both  in  patients 
and  controls. 

"6.  These  effects  appeared  within  five 
minutes ;  with  the  first  cigarette  they 
almost  reached  the  maximum,  and  this 
was  maintained  throughout  the  smoking 
l)eriod. 

"7.  A  simple  exertion  test  was  per- 
formed before  smoking  and  repeated  on 
its  cessation.  In  the  patients  the  pulse 
rate  maintained  a  higher  level  through- 
out the  test  after  smoking,  and  half  of 
them  were  more  breathless,  both  sub- 
jectively and  objectively.  In  two  pa- 
tients praecordial  pain  was  induced  by 
smoking,  apart  from  exertion.  But  in 
the  controls  the  pulse  rate  curve  during: 
exertion  was  much  the  same  after  smok- 
ing as  before,  and  breathlessness  was 
induced  in  two  only. 

"8.  These  observations  show  that  in 
health  the  smoking  of  a  single  cigarette 
by  an  habitual  smoker  usually  raises  the 
pulse  rate  and  blood  pressure  percept- 
ibly, and  these  effects  are  a  little  more 
pronounced  in  cases  of  'soldier's  heart.' 
—  From  Liber tyville  Independent 
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I  stay  myself  on  Him  who  stays 
Ever  the  same  through  nights  and  days: 
The  One  Unchangeable  for  aye. 
That  was  and  will  be:  the  One  Stay, 

O'er  whom  Eternity  will  pass 

But  as  image  in  a  glass; 

To  whom  a  million  years  are  nought, — 

I  stay  myself  on  a  great  Thought. 

I  stay  myself  on  the  great  Quiet 
After  the  noises  and  riot; 
As  in  a  garnished  chamber  sit 
Far  from  the  tumult  of  the  street. 

Oh,  wheel  of  Time,  turn  round  a  pace! 
But  I  have  found  a  resting-place. 
You  will  not  trouble  me  again 
In  the  great  peace  where  I  attain. 

From  the  Flying  Wheel.        -^Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson. 
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THE  CHILDREN. 


The  children,  Lord,  the  children! — 
Not  for  ourselves  we  pray, 
But  for  these  little  ones,  whose  feet 
Are  tender  to  the  way. 

For  we  have  learned  our  lessons 
Of  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Trust; 
But  they  have  still  to  learn  them, 
'Mid  the  turmoil  and  the  dust. 

Thy  hand  was  always  stretched,  Lord, 
To  lift  us  when  we  fell; 
We  leave  them  to  thy  Father-love 
That  doeth  all  things  well. 

When  the  wind  and  the  rain  beat  on  them 
O  hap  them  in  Thy  breast. 
When  their  feet  grow  worn  with  ways  forlorn 
Lift  them  up  and  give  them  rest. 

High  on  Thy  breast,  Lord,  bear  them. 
Above  the  flints  and  mire. 
The  way  is  long,  the  wind  is  strong. 
But  Love's  arms  never  tire. 

We  have  no  wealth  to  leave  them. 
They  must  tread  the  paths  we  trod; 
But  all  is  well  if  but  they  dwell 
In  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

And  whatever  else  they  learn.  Lord, 
May  they  learn  this  first  of  all,— 
That  the  great  heart  of  their  Father 
Will  answer  every  call. 

.  — John  Oxcnham. 

■  Vision  Splendid,  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  Pub. 


The  recent  absorption  of  the  Boston  Journal  by 
the  Boston  Herald  may  have  withdrawn  this  honor- 
able publication  from  the  already  meagre  list  of  news- 
papers which  are  willing  to  give  the  pacifist  the  right 
of  a  hearing  and  to  give  him  the  credit  at  least  of 
sincerity,  and,  when  deserving,  of  ability  to  state  the 
case.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Boston 
Herald  will  perpetuate  the  Open  Column  to  a  few  at 
least  of  the  honorable  men  and  women  in  Boston  and 
New  England  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal 
and  who  still  worship  the  God  of  Love  without  the 
help  of  the  ritual  of  force. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pacifists  of 
Europe  are  more  aggressive  in  their  activities  as  ex- 
pressed through  organizations  and  publications  than 
those  of  the  United  States..  The  "Central  O  rganiza- 
tion  for  a  Durable  Peace"  with  headquarters  at  The 
Hague  has  laid  upon  our  table  a  solid  pamphlet  of 
thirty  pages,  containing  an  address  entitled  "Thoughts 
on  Peace  and  Peace  Guarantees"  by  Dr.  O.  Jerisilb 
of  Denmark.    The  concluding  dozen  pages  contain  in 


an  annex  some  observations  by  other  Scandinavian 
scholars,  among  whom  are  Dr.  Weiss,  professor  of 
agriculture  of  the  Royal  College  of  Copenhagen,  Pro- 
fessor Petren  of  the  University  of  Lund,  Sweden, 
Professor  Jespersen  and  five  other  professors  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  The  last  contribution  is  a 
declaration  from  the  rector  of  the  University  of 
Christiania  urging  the  restriction  of  armaments,  the 
establishment  of  international  courts  and  compulsory 
adjustment  of  international  disagreements.  The  most 
significant  thing  about  this  pamphlet  is  that  it  exists, 
that  it  has  been  published  almost  within  hearing  of  the 
cannon,  and  that  it  has  been  Englished  and  sent  on 
its  mission  throughout  the  world. 


"What  am  I  expecting  or  hoping  for  after  the 
war?"  is  the  query  in  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
Queen  Anne  Congregational  Church  of  Seattle,  the 
replies  to  which  are  to  form  the  material  for  a  watch 
night  service  on  New  Year's  Eve.  This  question  is 
so  pertinent  to  the  times,  so  dominant  in  the  minds 
of  the  loyal  and  the  loving  everywhere,  that  we  ap- 
pend the  answer  sent  by  the  Editor  of  Unity  : 

I  am  fearing  the  painful  revelation  after  the  war  that 
there  has  been  a  great  slump  in  individual  and  corporate 
ideals.  I  am  afraid  we  will  find  that  the  real  philosophy  of 
peace— let  me  call  it  the  religion  of  peace— will  have  been 
discounted  perceptibly;  that  the  cause  has  been  moved  back 
half  a  century. 

Millions  of  boys  and  men  and  the  majority  of  preachers 
and  teachers  have  surrendered  practically  to  the  philosophy 
of  force  so  far  as  to  believe  that  an  emergency  may  arrive 
when  force  and  the  violence  of  war  is  the  most  efficient 
it  not  the  only,  agent  to  promote  justice. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  slogan  of  statesman,  editor,  and  if 
logically  consistent,  the  majoritv  of  ministers,  will  be  "Never 
Again  will  we  be  caught  in  this  unpreparedness."  So  vmv^ 
versal  training,  and  military  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  an  adequate"  army  and  navy,  plenty  of  munitions,  and 
unitormed  men.in  painful  familiarity  on  the  streets  of  Ameri- 
can cities  will  be  the  result  after  the  war,  unless  the  high 
purposes  of  the  provisional  militarists,  the  pacifists  now  in 
suspension,  will  obtain,  and  unless  the  very  conditions  of 
peace,  which  may  be  secured  through  negotiations  but  hardly 
through  conquest,  be  insisted  upon:  namely,  the  reduction 
of  armament  and  the  establishment  of  a  world  court 


The  "Movies"  threaten  to  supplant,  or  at  least  seri- 
ously to  limit  the  power  of  the  stage.  The  "funny 
man"  receives  more  attention  in  the  daily  papers  than 
the  editor,  and  it  would  seem  by  the  same  token  that 
the  cartoonist  probably  exceeds  the  preacher's  power 
m  molding  public  opinion  on  current  events.  This 
ought  to  bring  home  to  the  cartoonist  a  solemn  sense 
of  responsibility.  Alas  for  the  man  who  provokes  a 
laugh   where   tears    should   be   invoked,,  and  who 
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places  lives,  property  and  principle  in  jeopardy 
by  the  wanton  caprice  of  his  pencil.  The  art  gift 
that  makes  a  great  cartoonist  is  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility, and  when  svich  an  artist  is  on  the  right  side  he 
is  a  power  for  good  as  the  story  of  Nast  and  McCut- 
cheon  in  America  and  the  triumphs  of  Punch  and 
other  humorous  papers  in  Europe  testify,  but  alas 
when  such  power  is  used  to  inflame  passion  and  to 
foster  hate  as  is  daily  manifested  in  all  the  "leading" 
dailies  of  our  land !  Fra  Angelico  is  said  to  have 
painted  his  pictures  on  his  knees.  Let  our  cartoonists 
and  "funny  men"  breathe  a  prayer  for  higher  guid- 
ance before  they  begin  their  morning  work  which  will 
add  to  the  thoughtfulness  or  the  thoughtlessness  of 
the  multitude  whose  sanity  is  too  much  at  the  mercy 
of  their  pencils. 


Good  Will,  the  brave  little  "Journal  of  International 
Friendship,"  continues  its  monthly  though  somewhat 
irregular  appearance.  No.  9,  bearing  date  of  October 
3,  has  just  reached  us.  The  pages  of  this  well  printed 
journal  contain  much  interesting  and  important 
matter,  and  much  credit  is  due  the  editors  for  having 
under  conditions  so  difficult  gathered  material  from  so 
wide  a  range.  We  have  here  some  account  of  the 
thinking  of  the  English  Prime  Minister,  the  new  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  Count  Czernin  of  Austria,  the  Pope, 
President  Wilson,  the  French  Premier,  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  manifestos  from  the  Reichstag,  from  the 
Evangelical  churches  of  European  neutral  countries 
and  from  the  Swedish  group  of  the  World  Alliance. 
The  whole  presents  a  body  of  opinions  of  prime 
importance  to  whoever  would  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  concerning  war  issues  and  war  time  thinking. 
The  lamentable  thing  is  that  the  circulation  must 
necessarily  be  limited  and  the  self-appointed  censor- 
ship of  the  "religious"  and  "secular"  press  of  the 
United  States  under  a  smug  theory  of  patriotism  has 
no  place  for  this  magazine  and  its  wide  contents  in 
their  news  columns  or  in  their  assumed  report  of 
the  world's  thinking.  Honorable  J.  Allen  Barber, 
M.  P.,  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
British  Council  and  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  M.  P., 
is  Honorable  Secretary.  His  address  is  at  41  Parlia- 
ment Street,  London,  S.  W.,  to  which  contributions 
should  be  sent.  "Copies  of  the  magazine  will  be  for- 
warded on  application  to  the  Honorable  Secretary." 


The  Universalist  Leader  made  its  Christmas  con- 
tribution in  a  page  of  "Old  Christmas  Verses"  which 
are  more  old  than  familiar ;  so  much  the  greater  pity. 
The  Christmas  festival  has  proven  to  be  irresistible. 
It  has  already  escaped  theological  sectarian  or  tech- 
nically Christian  trammels.    Through  its  inner  potency 


the  way  is  clear  for  it  to  become  the  most  universal 
of  festivals,  reaching  as  it  already  does  from  Rome  to 
Jerusalem  and  far  beyond.  It  reaches  around  the 
globe  and  back  to  the  ancient  sun  festivals  of  pre- 
Christian  and  pre-Jewish  origin. 

How  can  we  develop  a  body  of  familiar  folk- 
carols  flavored  with  antiquity,  seasoned  with  as- 
sociations, but  also  charged  with  sufficient  rhythm, 
quaintness,  poetic  and  musical  merit,  to  become  a  part 
of  the  lyric  wealth  of  the  world?  We  wish  that  all 
the  would-be  religious  papers  of  every  denomination, 
creed  and  nationality  would  try  to  compile  "a  page  of 
old  Christmas  verses"  like  our  neighbor.  The  Univer- 
salist Leader,  and  then  by  some  contrivance  of'a  lyric 
committee  compile  from  these  compilations  a  list  of 
the  carols  that  are  still  being  carolled.  Not  new 
carols ;  most  of  them  are  doomed  to  early  death,  but 
the  old  carols,  that  are  touched  with  deathlessness. 
Universality  spells  excellence  and  deathlessness  comes 
to  carols  as  to  souls  through  intrinsic  merit.  At  the 
various  Christmas  events  at  the  Abraham  .Lincoln 
Centre  the  following  were  the  carols  that  staved  to 
the  front  for  unanalyzable  reason*:  -Herrick's  quaint 
"Jn  Numbers,  and  But  These  Few,  We  Sing  Thy 
Praise,  O  Jesu !"  "Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing!" 
"We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are!"  "Christ  is  Born, 
O  Happy  Day !"  and  of  course  always  pre-eminently 
"Silent  Night,  Holy  Night!"  Unity  will  be  glad  to 
prepare  for  another  Christmas  by  encouraging  a  quest 
for  a  body  of  popular  old  Christmas  carols  ready  to 
lend  themselves  to  new  accents. 


A  Christmas  Expectation 

This  is'  the  day  before  Christmas.  Foreign  dis- 
patches are  charged  with  evidences  of  a  holy  unrest 
on  all  the  battle  lines.  An  armistice  obtains^ on  the 
Eastern  frontier  where  the  Allied  forces  have  for  so 
many  weary,  bloody  months  waged  an  uncertain 
battle  against  the  Central  Powers.  An  unarmed 
assembly  of  envoys  from  five  great  nations  are  in 
session  discussing  conditions  of  peace  along  lines 
that  seem  to  be  very  much  in  accord  with  the  expressed 
hopes  of  the  United  States  and  the  dreams  of  Democ- 
racy in  all  lands.  Perplexing  details  are,  of  course, 
to  be  settled.  Diplomacy,  as  understood  in  the  secret 
council  chambers  of  nations,  is  closely  allied  to 
strategy,  but  the  great  Christmas  fact  remains  that  a 
beginning  has  actually  been  made.  The  Pppe's  benign 
suggestion,  Lansdowne's  sane  propositions,  the  un- 
organized, so  far  as  public  print  and  state  function- 
aries are  concerned,  demand  of  working  men  and 
organizations  looking  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
pacific  world  based  on  industrial  freedom  and  eco- 
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nomic  justice,  the  agonized  prayer  of  mothers,  the 
cry  of  starving  babies  and  the  painfully  suppressed 
consciousness  if  not  the  conscience,  of  would-be  repre- 
sentatives of  religion,  are  active  factors  in  the  army 
of  love  that  is  maneuvering  for  peace  on  this  dawn 
of  the  Christmas  Season. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  printed  reports 
of  yesterday's  sermons  in  Chicago  pulpits,  the  Christ- 
mas song  of  "Peace  on  Earth ;  Good  Will  to  Men" 
was  either  interpreted  or  evaded  in  the  interest  of  a 
militant  spirit  justifying  the  bloodshed  in  the  interest 
of  brotherhood,  interpreting  the  Divine  in  terms  of 
belligerency. 

A  circular  is  before  us  of  an  organization  devoted 
to  humanitarian  interpretations  of  religion,  but  it 
reeks  with  rallying  battle  slogans.  .  It  talks  of  right- 
eous war  and  schemes  of  service,  all  pointing  towards 
the  battlefield  conquest  assuming  that  what  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christian  prayer,  sacrifice  and  martyrdom 
have  failed  to  realize  will  be,  if  not  secured,  greatly 
promoted  by  more  human  slaughter,  which  implies, 
of  course,  not  only  the  precious  sacrifice  of  more  inno- 
cent lives  on  both  sides  of  the  battle  line  but  an 
entailment  of  more  humiliation,  promptly  changing 
into  hatred  on  the  side  of  the  conquered  and,  perhaps 
the  sadder  blunting  of  sensibilities  confusing  the  per- 
spective on  the  side  of  the  conquerors. 

The  real  issue  of  Christmas  Day  spite  of  the 
shrieks  of  the  daily  papers,  and  in  spite  of  the  camou- 
flage,  to  use  the  clumsy  word  of  the  hour,  on  the  part 
of  the  pulpits  of  the  land  and  the  determination  of 
the  Administration  at  Washington,  backed  it  is 
claimed  by  almost  an  unanimous  Congress,  is  not 
between  Allied  and  Central  powers,  but  between  a 
militant  program  and  the  pacific  quest  in  all  countries. 
The  issue  is  being  beaten  into  the  clear  whether  the 
demand  of  the  hour,  as  determined  under  all  the  flags, 
is :  Shall  we  seek  to  end  the  war  or  to  zvin  it  ?  The  sit- 
uation is  so  tejise  that  prophets,  generals  in  uniform, 
kings  on  their  thror\es,  poets  and  preachers,  mothers 
and  wives,  hard-handed  men  of  toil  and  white-handed 
men  of  thought  may  well  hold  their  breath  in  awful 
suspense. 

We  believe  that  the  angel's  song  is  about  to  break 
upon  the  ears  of  lonely  shepherds.  "Peace  on  Earth 
and  Good  Will  to  Men"  is  later  to  find  full  and  jubi- 
lant choral  expression.  It  is  the  time  for  the  crowing 
of  the  cock.  The  dawn  is  already  here.  Peace  is  to 
come  through  the  triumphs  of  the  beatitudes  rather 
than  through  the  further  gory  triumphs  of  the  bayo- 
net. "Cease  Firing!"  is  the  bugle  call  soon  to  be  heard 
resounding  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  long, 
long,  wicked  battle  line. 

History  may  long  continue  to  dispute  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  the  beginning  of  this- war,  but  it  will 


be  an  easier  matter  for  history  to  determine  who 
began  the  movement  toward  peace  and  who  led  the 
forces  of  civilization  "over  the  top"  of  armed  trenches 
carrying  the  white  banner  of  peace.  It  is  a  short  road 
from  the  right  to  the  wrong  in  this  critical  hour.  The 
exigencies  of  civilization  may  have  justified,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  philosophy  in  all  the  battle-torn 
nations,  their  entering  into  this  war,  but  the  same 
exigencies  may  in  a  day  bring  about  a  combination 
of  circumstances  and  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  nations 
that  will  brand  as  traitors,  cowards  and  slackers  on 
the  Heavenly  line  those  who  obstruct  the  negotiations 
and  distrust  without  testing  the  overtures  towards 
peace,  come  they  from  whatever  quarter. 

Alas !  for  the  man  or  nation  that  will  prolong  for  a 
single  hour  the  awful  holocaust. 

There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  pulpit,  press 
and  President  to  educate  the  people  regarding  what 
they  are  to  do  for  the  right  and  their  Christ  after  the 
war.  But  the  Gospel  issue  is  now  pending.  The 
opportunity  is  nozo  for  individuals  and  nations  to 
render  the  Christmas  song  of  the  angels  "Peace  on 
Earth  and  Good  Will  to  Men"  'in  terms  of  inter- 
nationalism and  to  seek  it  along  the  paths  of  reason 
and  mutual  conciliation. 

It  is  the  time  for  a  conference,  not  at  Berlin,  London 
or  Washington  but  at  some  humbler  Hague.  A  con- 
ference thjt  will  determine  the  issues  of  the  war, 
stop  the  awful  wastes  of  battle  and  start  again  the 
machinery  of  peace,  which  will  involve  the  wheels  of 
industry,  the  sails  of  commerce,  the  triumphs  of  the 
laboratory,  the  inspirations  of  a  reunited  Christendom 
and  the  resumption  of  the  long  but  inspiring  march 
toward  an  organized  world,  a  fraternity  of  religion 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

We  remember  the  disappointments,  the  thwarted 
hopes,  the  fruitlessness  of  prayer,  the  imbecility  of 
the  Cross  during  these  war-burdened  years.  There 
may  be  more  sad  fighting;  there  may  be  more  painful 
marshalling  of  men,  more  transference  of  heroes 
from  homes  to  camps,  from  plowing  to  trenching, 
but  whether  it  be  a  matter  of  weeks  or  of  years, 
the  early  dawn  now  on  is  to  break  into  the  full  sunrise. 
We  already  see  the  beginning  and  we  believe  that  the 
full  triumph  must  come  along  lines  predicted  by  the 
Pope,  indicated  by  Lansdowne,  demanded  by  social- 
ists, working  men  and  the  dispised,  unclassified,  un- 
analyzed  "pacifists"  in  all  nations. 

Believing  this.  Uxity  writing  on  the  day  before 
Christmas  dares  bid  its  readers  A  ;Merry  Christmas 
AXD  A  Hapi'v  New  Year! 
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Democracy  and  Freedom 

Democracy  rests  solidly  on  personal  freedom. 
American  liberty  is  identical  with  British  freedom 
from  which  it  sprang.  This  has  its  foundation  stone 
in  the  Magna  Charta  wrested  by  the  nobles  from  King 
John  in  1215.  The  thirty-ninth  article  of  this  epoch- 
niaking  document  reads  as  follows : 

"No  freeman  shall  be  arrested  or  detained  in  prison  .  .  . 
or  in  any  way  molested  .  .  .  unless  by  the  lawful  judg- 
ment of  his  peers  and  by  the  law  of  the  land" 

In  the  age-long  conflict  of  justice  against  privilege, 
the  freeman's  rights  were  further  safeguarded  by  the 
affirmation  that  "An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle," 
and  his  body  sacred  from  official  man-handling  except 
tinder  legal  accusation  of  crime.  These  doctrines 
were  tints  authoritatively  set  fortli  by  Lord  Chatham  : 

"Every  man's  house  lias  been  called  his  castle  .  .  .  and 
why  is  it  called  his  castle?  Is  it  because  it  is  defended  by 
a  wall,  and  because  it  is  surrounded  by  a  moat?  No!  It 
may  be  nothing  but  a  straw-built  shed.  It  may  be  open 
to  all  the  elements ;  the  wind  may  enter  it.  The  rain  may 
enter  but  the  King  can  not." 

The  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689  emphasized  personal 
freedom  and  declared  "tlie  law  as  it  stood"  in  Great 
Britain,  under  this  act,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  (William  III  and  Mary)  were  recognized  as 
the  lawful  rulers  of  England,  with  certain  provisions 
for  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  of  parliament.  Among 
these  arc:  .(5)  That  it  is  the  right  of  subjects  to  peti- 
tion the  king,  and  all  commitments  and  persecutions 
for  such  petitionings  are  illegal;  (9)  Thft  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  debates  or  proceedings  in  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  place  out- 
side of  parliament." 

These  acts  and  others  of  like  tenor  from  the  Magna 
Charta  to  the  present  time  are  the  foundation  stones 
of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty.  The  main  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  were  adopted  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  several  com- 
monwealths. 

In  line  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  the  Second  and 
Fourth  amendments  to  the  Federal  constitution.  The 
Fourth  Amendment  reads  as  follows : 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  and  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized.' 

The  full  definition  of  democratic  freedom  is  implied 
in  these  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill : 

"If  all  mankind,  minus  one,  were  of  one  opinion,  and 
only  one  person  was  of  contrary  opinion,  mankind  would 
he  no  more  justified  in  silencing  that  one  person,  then  he,  if 
lie  liad  tlic  power,  would  be  justified  in  silencing  mankind. 

".Strange  it  is  tliat  men  should  admit  the  validity  of  the 
arguments  for  free  discussion  but  object  to  their  being 
'liuslicd  to  an  extreme,'  not  seeing  tliat  unless  the  reasons 
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are  good   in  an   extreme  case,  they  are  not  good  in  any  il 

case.    .    .  ' 

"The  only  purpose   for  which   power  can   be   rightfully  | 

exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilized  community  against  ( 

his  \yill  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others.    His  own  good  either  j: 

physical  or  moral  is  not  a  sufficient  reason.    .    .    Over  him-  j 

self,  over  his  own  body  and  mind,  the  individual  is  sovereign.  ] 

That  so  few  now  dare  to  be  eccentric  marks  the  chief  danger  ' 

of  the  time."  • 

"If  a  man  does  not  keep  step  with  his  companion,"  .1 

said  Thoreau,  "it  is  because  he  hears  a  different  drum-  j 

mer."  f 

t 

"I  will  be."  .said  Garrison,  "as  harsh  as  Truth;  as  ; 

uncompromising  as  Justice."    "The  best  gift  one  can  ij 

make  to  his  fellow  men,"  says  another  writer,  "is  the  i 
gift  of  an  unbending  soul." 

From  a  personal  letter  of  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot  to  Mr.  ] 

Samuel  Gompers,  I  am  permitted  to  make  this  illus-  i 

trativc  quotation  :  i 

"Whether  we  call  it  Democracy  or  Liberty  the  best  thing  i 

we  have  here  in  America  is  a  national  ideal  towards  which  li 

the  progressive  forces  and  especially  the  labor  movement  are  ( 

constantly  working.    This  ideal  is  that  the  citizens  shall  have  h 

the  most  possible  freedom  and  initiative  in  thoiight  and  action  i! 

and  tlie  best  possible  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  and,  at  ; 

the  same  time  to  develop  along  natural  and  constructive  lines,  -i 

"If  tlie  fight  for  Democracy  is  to  be  won  in  this  country,  \ 

we  inust  keep  one  thought  clear  aned  one  principle  sacred,  i 

Tlie  initiative  and  independence  of  the  average  man  must  be  T 

protected.    It  is  the  sole  foundation  of  our  democracy.    The  t 

moment  you  find  the  American  citizen  disciplined  to  author-  4 

ity  and  trained  to  look  to  leadership  to  a  superior  class,  at  ti 

that  moment  you  have  lost  Democracy  and  with  it  all  that  i| 

is  vital  or  valuable  in  American  life."  j 

David  Starr  Jordan.  ■ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Golaghat,  India,  20,  9,  '17. 

Dear  Friend  :— 

I  have  read  your  interesting  letter,  written  in  July 
last,  ljut  received  only  recently,  with  much  delight. 

Since  January  of  this  year  I  think  T  have  not  re- 
ceived a  dozen  of  Unity  till  now. 

You  have  traced  rightly  the  reasons  for  delay  and 
non-delivery. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  Christian  Register,  but 
comparatively  more  isues  have  been  received. 

I  have  not  as  yet  got  the  copies  carrying  my  article 
on  "India's  War  Sacrifices." 

Had  I  met  you  personally  I  would  have  been  much 
delighted  to  talk  to  you  on  present  crisis,  and  also  on 
higher  subjects  affecting  Hindu  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion.   But  there  is  no  chance  of  such  meeting. 

I  lost  my  wife  in  December  last,  so  I  have  now  no 
serious  cares  for  worldly  life.  I  devote  greater  por- 
tion of  my  life  to  religious  exercises  and  study  into 
ancient  Scriptures  of  our  nation. 

Hope  to  hear  froiu  you  now  and  then.  Accept  my 
greeting  across  mountains  and  oceans.  Also  accept 
my  good  will  for  your  noble  efforts  to  set  up  peace 
and  amity. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Sarat  Cn.  Chakravarti. 
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THE  PULPIT 

W  Heroes  of  the  Farm 

A  Study  of  Hamlin  Garland's  Book,    "A  Son  of 
the  Middle  Border" 

Sermon  Preached  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  at  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  December  16,  1917. 

Stenographically  reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 

The  tides  of  history  bear  us  aloft  this  morning;  the 
current  of  human  destiny  carries  us  in  its  bosom.  The 
lives  of  the  nameless  saints  are  in  our  lives.  The  triumphs 
of  the  forgotten  spell  our  privileges  and  bring  to  us  the 
plenty  which  we  ungraciously  accept.  Father,  help  us  to 
feel  the  trials  of  the  past,  the  struggles  of  our  foreelders, 
aye,  the  sufferings  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  fathers  and 
our  mothers.  Teach  us  to  revere  the  brave  uncles  and 
the  splendid  aunts,  who  toiled  that  the  wilderness  might 
bloom  as  a  rose,  who  died  that  the  wild  grasses  of  the 
prairie  might  give  way  to  the  greater  beauty  of  barn, 
farm,  and  home  yards.  Touch,  Oh  God,  our  hearts  with  a 
sense  of  humiliation  this  morning,  that  we  may  realize 
how  selfish  and  ungrateful  and  unthoughtful  we  are. 
Teach  us  to  feel  that  we  are  the  partakers  of  their  bounty, 
the  inheritors  of  their  tears.  Amen. 


Nozv  Jehovah  said  unto  Abram.  Get  thcc  out  of 
Jhy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thx 
father's  house,  unto  the  land  that  I  will  shozv  tlice. 

And  I  zvill  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great;  and  be  thou  a 
Messing.  — Genesis  xii :  1.2. 

1 

In  this  ancient  story  of  migration  is  the  attempt  of 
the  old  Hebrew  to  account  for  that  age-continued  urge 
that  has  through  the  millenniums  pushed  humanity 
westward.  Let  it  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
thoughts  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  this  morning. 

I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak  of  Hamlin  Gar- 
land's last  book,  the  story  of  "The  Son  of  the  Middle 
■  Border,"  for  it  seems  so  personal.  It  sounds  like  talk- 
ing about  myself.  I  got  there  before  my  friend  Ham- 
lin. I  anticipated  his  story  by  twenty  or  more  years. 
I  know  whereof  he  speaks.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  book  will  stand  as  a  permanent  interesting  and 
remarkable  contribution  to  literature. 

Hamlin  Garland  undertook  a  very  dangerous  task 
and  woe  to  anybody  who  will  try  it  after  him.  In 
mid  life  while  still  in  the  strain  and  struggle  of  the 
battle,  with  a  career  let  us  hope  not  yet  at  its  high 
water  mark  in  the  literary  world,  he  stopped  and  tried 
to  tell  his  own  story  and  he  has  succeeded  to  a  re- 
markable deg  rec.  The  book  is  autobiographical  from 
beginning  to  end.  And  he  has  succeeded  so  well  that 
in  the  order  of  things  it  would  seem  that  he  ought 
to  up  and  die  for  it  will  be  hard  to  open  up  this  storv 
again.  There  seems  hardly  room  for  any  new  tri- 
umphs or  fresh  achievements. 

Mr.  Garland  has  told  in  a  plain,  simple,  frank  fash- 
ion of  the  hard  experiences  of  unnamed  and  unhon- 
ored  thousands.  He  has  spoken  for  and  of  the  brave 
pioneers  who  carried  the  banners  of  American  inde- 
pendence, education  and  intelligence  over  the  Blue 
Ridge  through  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  across  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, on  and  over  the  Rocky  INIountains  to  the  be- 
yond. It  is  a  plain,  simple  story  of  the  pioneer.  For 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  can  think,  told  franklv  and 


completely  on  its  dark  as  well  as  its  heroic  and  beau- 
tiful side.  Oh,  we  have  plenty  of  "Songs  of  the  Pio- 
neer," plenty  of  the  "Romances  of  the  Prairies,"  plenty 
of  the  poetry  which  men  in  slippers  have  attril)uted  to 
cowboys  or  plowboys !  But  Hamlin  Garland  has  put 
in  the  dust  and  the  mud,  the  cold,  the  chills  and 
the  chilblains,  the  nerve  testing  and  soul  wearying 
"chores,"  he  has  shown  us  the  pinched  life  of  the 
women,  the  meager  lives  of  children.  He  has  reported 
the  tyrannical  preoccupations  of  the  pioneer  fathers. 
All  this  and  more  he  has  told  in  such  a  way  that  it 
assumes  the  grace  and  charm  which  literary  art  can 
throw  over  the  grimmest  facts,  the  severest  realities. 

The  story  opens  in  Wisconsin.  A  little  boy  ran 
away  when  the  weary  soldier  returning  from  the  war 
laid  aside  his  musket  and  said,  "My  little  man,  won't 
you  come  to  Daddy?"  The  mother  who  had  kept  the 
plow  bright  while  the  father  followed  Grant  and  Sher- 
man through  the  three  years'  struggle  at  the  front, 
brought  the  pillow  on  which  to  ease  his  head  as  he, 
soldier  fashion,  preferred  to  lie  on  the  floor  to  rest 
himself.  But  the  father  came  back  from  the  war 
with  the  discipline  of  Sherman  and  Grant  in  his  blood. 
This  soldier-farmer  was  the  direct  product  of  New 
England.  His  mother  had  taught  him  to  love  Emer- 
son, W'hittier  and  Holmes.  Thus  the  boy  found  him- 
self the  child  of  a  restless  pioneer. 

They  call  them  "Coulees"  along  the  n])per  ^lissis- 
sippi  where  the  French  have  left  their  trails  in  the 
vocabulary  of  common  life,  but'  farther  south  along 
the  ^Visconsin,  where  I  belong  they  call  them  "pock- 
ets" and  "hollows."  This  soldier-farmer  grew  rest- 
less on  the  valley  farm  that  was  crumpled  up  on  edge 
on  cither  side.  He  at  first  visited  and  then  explored 
the  vast  and  waiting  spaces  of  Iowa  and  INIinnesota. 
He  was  enamored  of  the  "smooth  ground"  so  easily 
cultivated.  So  he  picked  itp  wife  and  little  children 
and  left  the  Wisconsin  valley  farm  behind  him,  al- 
though his  successor  converted  it  into  a  "model  dairv 
farm"  and  perhaps  made  more  money  than  the  wan- 
dering emigrant  ever  did  before  or  after  his  three,  four 
or  more  moves.  This  restless  settler  had  no  sooner 
fairly  established  himself  on  a  three  hundred  acre  farm 
in  Iowa,  and  stocked  it  with  the  necessary  equipment 
of  reapers,  mowers,  plows  and  herds  of  cattle,  than  he 
reads  of  the  still  cheaper  and  wider  fields  of  Dakota. 
Now  he  longs  for  a  thousand  acre  wheat  field,  and 
so  the  story  continues  to  the  end.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  restless,  relentless,  industrious  pioneer,  the  story 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  who  made  the  Middle 
^^'^■st.  This  man's  religion  was  a  simple  but  to  him 
an  adequate  one.  His  son  says  that  "Dad  would  stop 
in  the  middle  of  a  swath  any  day  to  tell  about  the 
end  of  the  world."  He  was  a  Second  Adventist  and 
had  it  figured  out  to  perfect  clearness.  His  favorite 
hynni  was  "On  the  Other  Side  of  Jordan." 

But  although  he  got  to  where  there  were  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  wheat  to  harvest,  herds  of  cattle  to 
manage,  plenty  of  pigs  to  sell,  he  never  got  to  where 
"sister  Hattie"  could  have  the  organ  she  coveted  or 
the  mother  the  ingrain  carpet  on  the  floor  which  she 
longed  for — to  the  end  she  hungered  for  the  most 
common  elegancies  and  conveniences  that  seemed  to 
be  the  birthright  of  a  New  England  derived  family. 

Hamlin  Garland*  grew  up  neighbor  to  one  whom, 
after  he  returned  from  his  eastern  experience,  he  found 
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still  living  in  the  little  stone  hut  he  built  as  a  pioneer. 
He  said,  "I  always  meant  to  build  a  good  house  and 
make  a  granary  of  this  stone  building,  but  I  have  never 
got  around  to  it."  No,  he  never  got  around  to  it, 
though  he  probably  had  a  bank  account,  a  mortgage 
or  two  on  his  neighbors'  farms,  and  so  on. 

The  life  of  a  boy  growing  up  on  a  western  farm, 
the  son  of  a  pioneer,  has  been  told  more  vividly  and 
more  truthfully  here  than  anywhere  else  that  I  know 
of  in  literature. 

Howells  says  of  this  book.  "It  is  the  first  time  that 
an  actual  farmer,  not  an  'agriculturist'  but  a  real 
farmer,  has  ever  broken  into  the  realm  of  literature." 
I  know  that  he  has  done  it  successfully.  I  speak 
confidently  not  as  a  literary  critic  but  as  one  who  has 
been  there.  Most  of  what  he  has  described  I  have 
seen,  much  of  it  I  have  been. 

The  meagerness  of  a  boy's  life  on  a  western  farm, 
the  premature  responsibilities,  the  confining  burdens 
are  overlooked  and  neglected  by  the  spic  and  span 
new  social  worker  of  today.  Oh,  we  know  all  about 
the  hard  lot  of  the  mill  hand,  the  boys  and  the  girls  in 
factories — not  too  nuich,  nor  is  it  any  too  soon  to  take 
note  of  them,  but  the  hard  lot  of  the  boy  and  the  girl 
on  the  frontier,  nay,  the  boy  and  girl  still  on  the  farm, 
even  in  the  "prosperous  Middle  ^^^est,"  has  escaj^ed 
the  philanthropists  and  is  still  much  omitted  in  the 
studies  of  the  social  reformer. 

All  these  hardships,  the  heart  and  head  starvation, 
come  out  in  the  story  of  this  boy  who  had  responsi- 
bilities at  seven  years  of  age.  It  was  his  task  to  bring 
in  the  kitchen  firewood,  to  break  nubbins  for  the 
calves  and  to  shell  corn  for  the  chickens.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  must  reach  up  to  the  handles  of  the 
plow  as  he  directed  the  team  on  a  quarter-mile  fur- 
row. Oh,  it  was  a  proud  day  when  father  told  him 
he  might  take  the  team  and  do  the  plowing,  Imt 
long  before  noon  the  young  legs  were  weary  and  the 
pride  had  all  gone  out  of  it,  and  now,  as  the  most 
tender  episode  of  that  experience,  he  thinks  of  little 
Frank  slipping  out,  through  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
mother,  with  a  precious  cookie  and  perhaps  a  cup 
of  milk. 

How  distinctly  he  recollects  the  work  that  en- 
croached upo;i  the  winter  term  of  school  and  pulled 
him  out  of  it  before  the  term  was  over.  Here  again 
the  story  is  so  autobiographical  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  talking  for  Hamlin  or  for  the  pastor 
of  All  Souls  Church.  Today  when  I  see  the  bovs  and 
girls  bounding  out  of  school  with  their  books  and 
throwing  up  their  caps  in  great  glee  because  "school 
is  out"  and  "vacation  is  on,"  I  remember  the  doleful 
pathos  of  the  last  days  of  school  in  my  life.  I  was 
more  grown  and  more  developed  than  I  care  to  con- 
fess before  I  could  ever  leave  school  without  bitter 
tears.  Oh,  the  agony  of  the  possibility  that  \ve  could 
not  get  round  to  husking  the  corn  in  time  for  me  to 
begin  school  when  the  term  began.  I  was  always 
three,  four  or  five  weeks  late  and  I  was  alwavs 
scrimped  on  the  other  end  because  plowing  and  plant- 
ing must  begin  before  the  end  of  the  term.  I  remem- 
ber how  I  used  to  envy  the  girls  and  thought  there 
was  no  wonder  the\-  could  get  ahead  because  they 
could  begin  with  the  school  term  and  continue  to  the 
end,  an  achievement  which  the  farmer's  bov  scarcely 
remembers  to  have  realized. 


In  the  fullness  of  time  came  the  "Grange"  move- 
ment. It  found  in  J;he  elder  Garland  a  responsible 
a£>ent.  What  great  hopes  were  awakened  by  this 
new  industrial  tool  that  was  to  bring  justice  to  the 
farmer  and  equalize  the  profits  and  help  him  to^  get 
ahead. 

The  hopes  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  have  been 
recorded  and  to  a  degree  appreciated,  but  the  dreams 
of  the  farmer's  boys  and  the  shy  yearnings  of  the 
farmer's  daughters  awakened  by  this  Grange  move- 
ment have  never  been  thought  worthy  of  record  and 
they  are  but  vaguely  hinted  at  by  Garland,  the 
poet  laureate  of  the  Western  farm. 

\\'hen  the  county  organization  wanted  an  agent  to 
buy  the  grain  and  to  take  charge  of  the  elevator  in 
the  Iowa  town  of  Osage,  Garland  was  the  man.  For 
one  happy  winter  there  was  a  break  in  the  routine 
and  drudgery  of  the  farm.  The  family  moved  into 
town  where  the  mother  did  not  have  to  see  to  the 
calves  and  tend  to  the  butter  and  milk.  A  few  luxu- 
ries did  creep  into  that  village  home.  They  couM  go 
to  the  meat  market  and  have  an  occasional  bit  of  fresh 
meat  which  on  the  farm  they  never  expected  except 
l^erhaps  at  hog  killing  time,  when  there  was  a  revelry 
in  head  cheese,  souse  and  liver. 

in  this  village  there  rose  the  fresh  water  "college." 
It  may  have  been  a  small  academy  in  which  Hamlin 
received  his  training,  but  it  was  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  masters  of  literature,  became  en- 
amored of  Shakespeare,  resolved  that  he  was  going" 
to  make  an  orator  of  himself ;  there  he  became  a 
leader  of  debate,  an  organizer  of  agricultural  move- 
ments, and  that  is  niore  than  many  big  colleges  do  for 
the  boys  of  today. 

Mr.  Garland  dates  the  awakening  of  his  life  not  to 
a  revival  meeting  led  by  some  evangelist  preaching  a 
Billy  Sunday  gos]:)el  of  hell  fire,  as  so  many  farm 
boys  do,  but  to  a  sermon  he  heard  in  this  Iowa  village 
by  a  wandering  Alethodist  missionary,  a  young  man 
who  had  not  yet  completed  his  college  course  and 
who  had  the  rare  hardihood  to  preach  on  art  or  the 
message  of  beauty.  Mr.  Garland  describes  this  all 
important  event  in  his  book.    He  says: 

With  most  eloquent  gestures,  with  a  face  glowing'  with 
enthusiasm,  the  young  orator  enumerated  the  beautiful  phases 
of  nature.  He  i)aintcd  the  starry  %Vy,  the  sunset  clouds,  and 
tlie  purple  hills  in  words  of  prismatic  hue  and  his  rapturous 
eloquence  held  us  rigid.  "We  have  been  taught,"  he  said  in 
cf¥ect,  "that  beauty  is  a  snare  of  the  e\'il  one;  that  it  is 
a  lure  to  destroy,  but  I  assert  that  God  desires  loveli- 
ness and  hates  ugliness.  He  loves  the  shimmering  of  dawn, 
the  silver  light  on  the  lake  and  the  purple  and  snow  of  every 
sunmier  cloud.  He  honors  bright  colors,  for  has  he  not  set 
the  rainbow  in  the  heavens  and  made  water  to  reflect  the 
moon?  He  prefers  joy  and  pleasure  to  hate  and  despair. 
He  is  not  a  God  of  pain,  of  darkness  and  ugliness,  he  is  a 
God  of  beauty,  of  delight,  of  consolation." 

In  some  such  strain,  he  continued,  and  as  his  voice  rose  in 
fervent  chant  and  his  words  throbbed  with  poetry,  the  sun- 
light falling  through  the  windowpane  gave  out  a  more  intense 
radiance,  and  over  the  faces  of  the  girls,  a  more  entrancing 
color  fell.  He  opened  my  eyes  to  a  new  world,  the  world 
of  art. 

It  was  a  very  plain  and  simple  little  "Commence- 
ment" that  marked  a  sad  going  out  into  life  of  this 
young  farmer  lad,  but  he  had  at  least  achieved  one 
or  two  things  that  softened  the  awkward  boy's  bur- 
dens. He  had  at  last  reached  a  respectable  hair-cut, 
he  had  been  to  a  barber  and  he  no  longer  felt  conspic- 
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uoiis  on  account  of  the  unkempt  condition  of  his  back 
.hair.  He  had  achieved  a  pair  of  shoes  which  enabled 
him  to  shed  the  cowhide  boots  that  were  so  clumsy 
and  so  uncomfortable.  He  had  always  longed  for  a 
pair  of  trousers  that  would  not  climb  up  forever  to 
the  top  of  his  boots,  and  last  but  not  least  he  had  a 
suit  of  store  clothes  to  graduate  in. 

His  father,  like  the  good  honest  Yankee  he  was, 
said,  "My  boy,  your  time  is  your  own.  I  cannot  give 
you  anything,  but  you  have  a  right  to  your  time." 
So  this  boy,  burdened,  prematurely  old,  who  had  never 
been  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  girls  except  as 
he  had  conversed  with  them  at  a  dance,  started  out 
to  hunt  his  career.  School  teaching  was  the  first  step, 
of  course,  but  lecturing,  oratory,  public  life,  politics 
perchance,  farther  on.  But  if  not  any  of  these,  always 
teaching  was  his  opportunity. 

It  was  a  pilgrim's  progress  eastward,  back  to  the 
old  friends  in  Wisconsin.  There  was  a  long  hunt  for 
a  job.  Disappointed  by  schoolboards,  penniless,  at 
last  caught  in  a  storm,  with  no  place  to  spend  the 
night,  he  ventures  to  stop  at  the  door  of  a  farm  house. 
The  good  wife  was  out  getting  him  something  to  eat 
Avhen,  in  an  ungracious  way,  he,  overwhelmed  with 
his  disgraceful  plight,  seized  his  hat  and  stole  away 
into  the  storm  again  rather  than  confess  his  impecu- 
niosity. 

We  next  find  him  walking  the  "purline  plate"  of  a 
barn  in  his  stocking  feet  with  a  good  natured  Swede, 
thereby  developing  ingenuity  and  perfecting  his  edu- 
cation as  a  carpenter.  He  became  an  expert  shingler, 
an  industry,  which  held  him  in  good  stead  when  he 
found  himself  penniless  in  New  England.  At  last  the 
farmer  boy  won  his  way  to  Boston.  He  had  saved 
enough  to  pay  for  his  board  for  a  while.  Finally  he 
found  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Boston  School  of 
Oratory.  He  led  an  underfed  and  precarious  life,  but 
the  prairie  boy  was  pushing  forward.  Always  with 
literary  ambition.  Harper's  at  last  accepted  a  manu- 
script of  his  and  paid  him  for  it  twenty-five  dollars. 
Forthwith  Hamlin,  the  loyal  son,  bought  a  silk  dress 
for  his  mother  and  an  autobiography  of  General  Grant 
for  his  father.  The  mother  sent  back  a  grateful  and 
tearful  acknowledgment,  confessing  that  all  her  life 
she  had  longed  for  a  silk  dress,  and  the  bov  expresses 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  have  been  there  to  have 
received  in  person  her  gratitude. 

The  story  brings  him  back  west  again.  He  finds 
the  Garland  homestead  now  on  the  Dakota  prairies. 
His  father  was  still  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the  en- 
croaching chinch  bug.  The  same  awful  "bug"  in- 
vaded my  Wisconsin  home  so  that  we  would  have  to 
stop  the  reaper  and  sweep  oflf  the  accumulated  pests 
before  the  machinery  would  run,  gathering  them  up 
by  the  bushel  and— all  that  and— all  that.  But  that 
is  another  story. 

His  father  was  forever  following  the  lure  to  new 
fields.  Now  he  reads  of  the  citrus  fields  of  Califor- 
nia and  of  the  benignant  climate  that  would  avoid  bliz- 
zards. But  it  remained  for  Hamlin  and  his  younger 
brother  Frank,  who  won  his  honors  on  the  stage  be- 
fore Hamlin  did  in  literature,  finally  to  carry  back 
the  tired  father  and  ijiother  to  the  Wisconsin  Ijluff 
country,  stopping  on  the  way  to  visit  the  Workl's 
Fair.    But  the  machinery  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 


the  body  was  worn  out,  and  after  two  days  of  ihc 
World's  Fair  the  mother  said,  "I  am  tired,"  and  the 
father  said,  "Take  me  away,"  and  thus  in  middle  life 
this  loving  boy  at  last  was  able  to  install  the  worn  out 
father  and  mother  in  an  improvised  "Garland  home- 
stead" up  in  New  Salem,  Wisconsin. 

Thus  ends  this  story  of  pioneer  anxieties  and  liard- 
slii])s.  There  comes  scarcely  a  touch  of  romance  such 
as  tlie  books  deal  in,  into  his  life.  It  is  true  that  he 
stopped  ofif  a  train  to  see  "Alice"  on  his  first  journey 
in  search  of  a  career.  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
street  of  the  little  town  with  him  for  one  twilight 
hour,  she  told  him  she  was  sure  he  would  succeed. 
Later  there  is  an  incidental  allusion  that  Alice  was 
dead,  hut  that  is  all. 

The  pioneer  life  here  recorded  is  crammed  with  ser- 
mon material. 

We  see  the  pathos  of  this  farmer's  wife  out  west, 
the  meager  life,  the  uninspired  drudgery,  mingling 
with,  the  inspirations  of  the  field  and  of  nature. 
Woman's  life  on  the  farm  is  wanting  in  the  changes 
that  bring  the  farmer  within  reach  of  the  contagion 
of  a  growing  world.  The  monotony  of  the  farmer's 
wife  is  well  described  in  a  poem  by' the  same  author. 

1 

I've  seen  that  woman  once  a  week 

Ever  since  that  very  day  in  church, 
When  Ben  turned  round  'n  kissed  her  cheek 

.^nd  the  preacher  knelt  to  pray. 
I've  watched  her  growing  old  so  fast— 
Her  breath  just  flickered  toward  the  last. 

Made  me  think  of  a  cfock  run  down 

Sure's  y'r  born,  that  woman  did  ; 
A  workin'  away  for  old  Ben  Brown 

Patient  as  Job  an'  meek  as  a  kid. 
Till  she  sort  o'  stopped  one  day — 
Heart  quit  tickin'  a  feller'd  say. 

Wasn't  old,  nuther,  forty-six — No, 

Jest  got  humpy,  an'  thin  an'  gray, 
Washin'  an'  churnin'  an'  sweepin',  by  Joe, 

F'r  fourteen  hours  or  more  a  day. 
Brats  o'  sickly  children  every  year 
To  drag  the  life  plum  out  o'  her. 

Worked  to  death.    Starved  to  death. 

Died  f'r  lack  of  air  an'  sun — 
Dyin'  f'r  rest,  and  f'r  jest  a  breath 

O'  simple  praise  fer  what  she'd  done. 
.A.n'  many's  the  woman  this  very  day 
Elder,  dyin'  slow  in  that  same  way. 

The  farmer's  wife's  life  on  the  frontier  would  l)e 
a  tragedy  were  it  not  enhaloed  with  the  large  results 
\vritten  in  the  pride  of  counties,  the  triumphs  of 
states  and  the  boast  of  nations.  The  exhaustion  has 
been  forgotten  but  the  grim  experiences  .still  abide. 

But  into  this  story  of  the  long  furrow,  the  tired 
schoolboy,  the  heavy  boots,  the  awkward  clothe.^,  come 
the  ameliorations  of  Beadle's  dime  novels  and  the 
Nezv  York  Tribune,  the  Tn-bune,  aS  we  used  to  call 
It.  I  do  not  know  how  to  educate  a  child  today  with- 
out the  old-fashioned  school  reader  of  the  little  old 
country  school  house.  Hamlin  grew  up  on  McGuf- 
fey's  and  I  grew  up  a  loyal  devotee  of  the  Sanders 
Reader.  He  found  in  McGulfey's,  as  T  found  in 
Sanders,  not  only  a  school  book  but  a  rich  treasury 
of  permanent  literature.  It  was  too  earlv  for  Tenny- 
son and  Browning,  but  there  were  ^^'ol•dsworth  and 
Scott  and  their  associates  and  there  was  as  much  of 
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Shakespeare  as  we  could  digest  in  pre-eminence. 
There  were  Daniel  Webster's  speeches  and  all  that. 
Hamlin  grew  up  on  McGuffey's  Reader,  Ray's  Arith- 
ibetic  and  Mitchell's  Geography.  I  could  revise,  the 
list  by  substituting  Sanders'  Reader,  Davies'  Arith- 
metic, ^litchell's  Geography  and  Clark's  Grammar. 

But  all  this  story  is  punctuated  by  such  episodes 
as  this :  "Hamlin,  get  up !  get  up !  Your  father  is  very 
ill.  You  must  go  for  the  doctor."  And  this  boy 
plunges  into  the  dark  for  a  horseljack  ride  through  a 
tempest  for  five  miles  on  what  was  scarceh'  a  road, 
only  a  trail,  and  he  brings  back  the  doctor. 

But  notwithstanding  the  grimness  of  it,  this  was  a 
favored  home.  There  was  music  alwa}s.  For  the 
mother  could  fiddle,  she  could  play  the  old  hymns. 
The  father  used  to  say  that  his  wife  could  go  to  the 
store  in  the  morning  and  buy  calico  and  wear  the 
dress  for  supper.  "She  knit  all  our  socks,  made  our 
shirts  and  suits,  carded  and  spun  wool,  did  all  the 
housework,  and  still  had  time  to  help  the  l)ovs  witli 
their  kites  and  bows  and  arrows."  This  frail  woman 
adjusted  herself  to  six  different  homes  when  she  was 
not  half  way  through,  and  Hamlin  does  not  telk  us 
how  many  more  homes  there  were.  She  always  fol- 
lowed the  restless  father  who  always  l)e]ieved  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  "bigger  farm  and  cheaper  land." 
This  westward  urge  made  him  the  restless  pioneer 
and  he  died,  I  fear,  a  dissatisfied  and  a  disappointed 
man.  His  children  had  to  maneuver  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses  on  those  lines.  He  was  one  of  the  "Pio- 
neers" of  whom  Hamlin  sings : 

f 

They  rise  to  mastery  of  wiird  and  snow ; 
They  go  like  soldiers  grimly  into  strife 
To  colonize  the  plain.    They  plow  and  sow, 
And  fertilize  the  sod  with  their  own  life, 
As  did  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo. 

I  have  already  given  you  more  pioneer  lore  on  the 
physical  side  than  befits  a  sermon  ;  much  of  it  doubt- 
less sounds  like  foreign  speech  to  those  of  you  who 
are  not  old  enough  to  reach  back  into  the  early  life 
of  the  Middle  West.  A  few  in  this  presence  inay 
know  what  it  is  to  husk  corn  with  chapped  and  bleed- 
ing fingers.  Some  of  you  may  know  what  it  is  to 
have  chilblains  that  makes  it  an  agonv  to  get  your 
boots  off  and  more  agony  to  get  them  on  again.  It 
was  a  poor  winter  that  did  not  give  me  half  a  dozen 
frozen  noses  or  frozen  ears  on  the  way  to  and  from 
school. 

But  all  this  is  perhaps  to  your  thinking  not  good 
preaching  stuff  on  Sunday  and  in  church.  Let  us  see, 
then,  if  we  can  find  an  "application,"  as  the  preachers 
say. 

What  about  the  pioneer  life  of  the  soul?  Where 
is  the  "Out  West"  of  the  spirit?  What  are  the  con- 
ditions of  life  that  make  all  this  not  only  tolerable 
\  but  enjoyable,  not  only  enduraljle  but  iubpiring.  It  is 
hard  to  analyze  but  it  is  easy  to  recognize  this  urge 
of  the  spirit  towards  new  triumphs,  the  process  of 
adding  a  plus  to  the  life  that  now  is.  O,  to  feel 
the  joys  of  creating,  the  challenge  of  the  triumphs  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  hand  and  the  inspirations  of  trying 
to  transform  the  same  into  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Where  is  the  "Out  West"  of  tlic  spirit?  Where 
does  it  begin?  A  cowboy  poet  has  answered  the  ques- 


tion in  a  poem  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  the 
most  popular  poem  in  the  West,  conceived  out  there 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains : 

WHERE  IS  THE  OUT  WEST? 
Out  where  the  hand  clasp's  a  little  stronger. 
Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little  longer, 

That's  where  the  West  begins ; 
Out  where  the  sun  is  a  little  brighter, 
Where  the  snows  that  fall  are  a  trifle  whiter, 
Where  the  bonds  of  home  are  a  wee  bit  tigliter. 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer, 
Out  where  friendship's  a  little  truer. 

That's  where  the  West  begins ; 
Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing, 
Where  there's  laughter  in  every  streamlet  flowing, 
Where  there's  more  of  reaping  and  less  of  sowing, 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making, 
Where  fewer  hearts  in  despair  are  aching, 

That's  where  the  West  begins  ; 
Where  there's  more  of  singing  and  less  of  sighing, 
Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of  buying, 
And  a  man  makes  friends  without  half  trying— 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

And  religion  begins  out  there  also.  The  joys  and 
inspirations  of  the  prophet  are  interpreted  by  the  life 
of  the  pioneer.  The  leader  in  the  realms  of  the  spirit 
parallels  the  experience  of  the  man  who  converted 
the  wild  prairies  into  gardens,  who  made  Wisconsin 
the  great  dairy  state,  Iowa  the  great  corn  state  and 
Minnesota  the  great  wheat  state.  The  Pioneer  and 
the  Prophet  are  intruders  in  the  domain  of  nature. 
They  represent  a  human  plus  to  the  utmost  reach  of 
nature. 

Oh,  it  is  lonely  business  for  the  prophet.  It  is  liv- 
ing away  out  west  there  on  pioneer  lines.  But  'there 
is  where  lie  the  consolations  of  religion,  there  are 
found  the  inspirations  of  life. 

The  World's  Fair  wearied  the  worn  out  farmer. 
It  was  too  much  for  the  exhausted  mother,  but  their 
blood  and  sinew,  their  brains  and  lives  had  entered 
into  the  glory  of  that  World's  Fair.  Its  triumphs 
were  first  \^on  by  them  way  out  there  on  the  praide. 
Its  achievements  were  first  chopped  out  of  the  for- 
ests, coined  out  of  the  mines. 

So  must  the  inspirations  of  religion  ever  come 
through  the  pioneer.  You  ask  me  why  the  churches 
are  not  full,  or  what  is  the  matter  with  the  churches 
that  they  are  not  full.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  prophets  of  God  are  never  found  in  crowds, 
that  the  advancing  columns  of  human  nature  are  never 
popular.  Pioneering  is  solitary  work,  so  solitary  that 
if  I  was  to  express  the  pain  and  burden  of  Flamlin 
Garland's  story  in  one  word  it  would  be  "lonesome- 
ness."  The  solitary  quality  of  the  log  house  in  the 
clearing,  the  cold  pioneer  frame  house  shaped  like  a 
soap  box  on  the  unbroken  horizon  of  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota spells  loneliness.  I  have  seen  them.  I  have  been 
there.  I  know  them,  and,  believe  me,  "loneliness"  is 
the  word ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  inspiring  on 
account  of  the  social  forces  working  in  and  through 
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tlieni.  Comfort  came  from  the  unrealized  crop  that 
was  going  to  pay  the  mortgage,  if  not  this  year,  then 
next,  or  the  year  after  that.  Although  it  be  10  cent 
corn  with  10  per  cent  interest  in  Kansas,  Kansas  was 
still  inspiring  as  ever  even  in  the  old  days  of  chinch 
bugs  and  grasshoppers. 

Is  it  not  easy  now  to  find  the  inspirations  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  realm  of  the  spirit?  The  lure  of  the  ideal 
in  the  social  realm,  oh,  how  invaluable  it  is ! 

For  all  the  frankness  and  literary  skill  displayed 
by  Mr.  Garland  in  this  book,  I  fear  that  his  most  val- 
uable revealments  will  either  be  wholly  missed,  or 
misunderstood.    Only  those  who  have  been  there  can 
read  between  the  lines  the  story  of  the  intellectual 
foundation  and  spiritual  accumulations  of  the  ■Middle 
West.    Those  horny-handed,  hard-headed,  grim  pio- 
neers were  unconsciously  state  builders.    What  "up- 
to-date"  young  man  on  farm  or  otherwise  can  un- 
derstand, much  less  appreciate,  the  picture  of  the 
wheat  buyers  and  neighboring  farmers  in  the  little 
prairie  village  eagerly  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Chicago  train  on  Monday  and  then  gathering  round 
the  hot  stove  in  the  "elevator"  to  listen  to  someone 
who  read  aloud  Ingersoll's  last  lecture.    Who  can 
understand  the  significance  in  this  day  of  distrust  of 
the  daily  paper,  its  confessed  opportunism,  its  cen- 
sored religious  news,  its  vivisected  preachers,  etc., 
of  the  amount  of  sanity  that  went  with  the  Chicago 
paper  which  every  Monday  morning  distributed  the 
richest  word  spoken  on  the  Sunday  previous  in  Chi- 
cago pulpits  through  all  the  villages  along  all  the  trunk 
'lines  throughout  the   Mississippi   Valley.    The  old 
Inter-Ocean  built  for  itself  a  large  Monday  clientele 
liecause  for  several  years  it  published  in  full  the  ser- 
nions  of  David  Swing.    A  Boston  paper  secured  for 
itself  a  similar  ascendancy  over  its  rivals  by_  virtue 
of  its  printing  weekly  the  wise  words  of  Tames  Free- 
man Clarke.    It  was  over  this  road  that  Hamlin  Gar- 
land triiveled  into  his  intellectual  activities  and  spir- 
itual earnestness.    Those  prairie  discussions  led  him 
into  the  fellowship  of  Henry  George,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  \\'alt  Whitman.  '  Edward  Everett  Hale  se- 
cured for  him  library  privileges  in  Boston  and  he 
became  the  interpreter  of  Darwin.   Haeckel.  John 
Fiske  and  Herbert  Spencer,  men  that  to  the  end  of 
this  story  were  his  inspirations  and  guides. 

The  prairie  farmers  in  the  Middle  West  were  the 
pioneers  of  thought,  many  of  them  rough  hewed  their 
way  on  to  the  advance  lines  of  religious  thinkihg  and 
their  homes  ceased  to  be  lonely  because  they  were 
companioned  by  great  leaders  and  comforted  with 
great  thoughts.  The  ideals  they  dreamed  of  ameliora- 
ted and  finally  obliterated  the  gruesome  exposures  and 
overwork.  The  father  was  consoled  and  comforted 
b\-  the  thought  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  of 
heaven  from  above  to  wipe  away  the  sins  of  the  world 
and  establish  his  kingdom  here  on  earth.  The  son 
found  similar  comfort  and  inspiration  in  the  dream 
of  a  social  reconstruction,  an  economic  escape  from 
industrial  injustice,  a  new  balancing  of  society,  now 
perhaps  through  Single  Tax  or  Socialism,  or  through 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  education.  No  matter  , 
what,  it  added  a  spiritual  plus  to  the  heroism  of  the 
farm,  it  touched  barnyard  drudgery  with  the  leaven 
of  thought.    Tlie  experiences  of  the  wheat  fields  and 


the  corn  husking  were  illumined  with  political  enthu- 
siasm and  cultural  ambition. 

T  wish  Mr.  Garland  had  told  me  whether  Uncle  Da- 
vid's threshing  machine  was  a  "J.  I.  Case"  or  a  "Buf- 
falo Pitts."  But  that  is  unimportant.  The  great  thing 
to  knovy  is  that  this  expert  with  the  axe,  this  champion 
rail-splitter  and  successful  runner  of  threshing  ma- 
chines clung  to  his  violin  to  the  end  and  the  old  stif- 
fened man  disappears  with  the  fiddle  in  his  hands. 

11ie  great  compensating  factor  that  stands  out  all 
through  this  book  fs  that  the  pioneer  took  his  orders 
from  within,  his  insi)irations  came  from  above  and 
beyond.  Never-realized  was  the  farm  that  made 
the  farmer's  life  not  only  endurable  but  desirable. 
Colonel  Higginson  read  the  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion of  the  pioneer  in  his  ])oeni  that  gives  thanks  for 
"The  Things  I  Miss": 

Sometimes  there  comes  an  hour  of  calm  ; 
Grief  turns  to  blessing,  pain  to  balm ; 
A  Power  that  works  above  my  will 
Still  leads  me  onward,  upward  still. 
And  then  my  heart  attains  to  this, — 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  things  I  miss. 

The  piano  that  never  arrived,  the  spring  wagon  that 
was  never  realized  in  the  Garland  home  enriched  that 
home.  The  hardest  things  for  the  dear  mother  to  turn 
her  back  on  as  she  returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  Wis- 
consin hills  were  the  wind  swept  graves  of  two 
darling  daughters. 

The  comforts,  the  inspirations,  the  triumphs  the 
settle  r  missed  ultimately  came  into  the  community. 
They  enriched  the  counties  and  ennobled  the  states. 
Pity  the  children  who  have  never  known  the  high  dis- 
cipline of  unsatisfied  longings,  ungratified  expecta- 
tions ;  pity  the  child  who  has  but  to  cry  and  the  candy 
comes,  needs  only  to  tease  "Daddy"  and  the  automo- 
bile arrives,  whose  life  is  poisoned  with  the  luxuries 
that  come  when  he  makes  sufficient  fuss. 

Perhaps  my  friend,  HaniHn,  worried  a  little  too 
much  about  his  dress,  but  better  be  uneasy  in  home- 
spun and  a  home-made  suit  of  clothes  than  to  play 
the  silly  dude,  like  the  over-dressed  student  of 
"styles,"  such  as  parade  our  streets  and  boulevards 
today.  Garland  speaks  of  the  girls  at  the  "exhibition" 
who  were  more  distressed  over  the  ill-fitting  sleeves 
than  they  were  over  their  dramatic  shortcomings,  but 
they  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  their  sisters  who  are 
still  more  conscious  of  their  sleeveless  arms. 

Rut  you  must  finish  this  sermon  in  your  own  way, 
in  \  our  own  time  and  at  your  own  convenience.  Only 
do  not  miss  the  sermon  values  of  this  story.  In  this 
revealment  of  the  single  Hfe,  the  story  of  one  family, 
you  will  find  the  rise  and  origin  of  the  democratic 
state,  the  hope  of  humanity. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  pioneer  has  over- 
reached himself.  The  reaper  and  the  automobile,  yes, 
the  telephone  and  the  aeroplane  have  so  preoccupied 
the  energies  of  the  pioneer  that  the  intelligence,  the 
conscience,  aye,  the  self-directing  forces  have  been 
falling  far  behind.  The  intangible  frontier  calls  for 
a  new  race  of  pioneers. 


Father,  in  the  comradeship  of  a  common  purpose,  the 
fellowship  of  love  may  we  go  forth  to  build  new  homes 
for  the  spirit.  Amen. 
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A  Tribute 


I  cannot  let  pass  the  death  of  Rev.  Frederick  Allen 
Hinckley  without  paying  tribute,  however  humble,  to 
his  memory. 

It  was  only  in  the  latter  years  of  his  long  and  active 
life  that  I  came  to  know  him,  but  then  most  happily 
in  connection  with  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Long- 
wood  (Pa.)  Friends.  I  say  most  happily,  for  it  was 
here,  I  believe,  in  connection  with  these  meetings,  that 
the  very  best  in  Mr.  Hinckley  was  preserved  into  his 
old  age  for  the  service  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, and  the  blessing  of  many  friends.  For  thir- 
•  ty-three  years,  as  leader  of  the  Longwood  Meetings, 
he  arranged  the  annual  programs,  presided  at  the  as- 
semblies, and  gladdened  with  his  gracious  presence 
the  festive  gatherings  under  the  trees  by  the  old  meet- 
ing house  where  the  Friends,  drawn  together  from 
far  and  near  in  the  pleasant  Pennsylvania  country- 
side, took  in  picnic-fashion  their  noon-tide  refresh- 
ment between  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the 
conference.  As  leader  of  the  Meetings  in  the  80's, 
Mr.  Hinckley  entered  upon  an  inheritance  of  radical- 
ism which  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Quaker  his- 
tory in  this  country.  From  the  early  anti-slavery  pe- 
riod, these  valiant  Friends  had  maintained  in  Long- 
wood  an  absolutely  free  platform,  on  which  every  hon- 
est champion  of  however  advanced  or  even  revolu- 
tionary a  doctrine  was  invited  to  "say  his  say,"  and 
from  which  every  forward-looking  movement  for  hu- 
man betterment  was  extended  sympathy  and  support. 
The  list  of  men  who  spoke  at  the  Longwood  Yearly 
^Meetings  before,  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  in- 
cludes the  name  of  practically  every  intellectual  and 
spiritual  pioneer  of  this  great  epoch.  That  Mr.  Hinck- 
ley maintained  this  tradition  is  one  of  the  noblest 
achievements  of  his  life.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  more  than  a  generation  of  leadership,  he 
sought  out  the  liberals  of  every  faith,  theological,  po- 
litical, economic.  No  doctrine  was  too  heretical,  no 
reform  too  revolutionary,  no  man  too  dangerous,  to 
be  heard.  In  a  time  characterized  by  a  deeper  search- 
ing of  social  foundations,  and  corresponding  ferment 
of  public  sentiment,  than  any  period  since  the  Trans- 
cendental era,  Mr.  Hinckley  kept  Longwood  in  the 
very  van  of  American  thought  and  life.  For  this  he 
will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  people  who 
gather  at  these  meetings  in  years  to  come,  even  as  he 
was  reverenced  by  the  people  who  svistained  and  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  years  now  gone. 

It  was  this  part  of  Mr.  Hinckley's  career  which  it 
was  my  high  privilege  to  share.  Through  Longwood 
I  came  to  know,  admire  and  love  him  as  one  of  the 
bravest,  most  far-seeing  and  open-minded  men  of  our 
time.  Instinctively  I  found  myself  classifying  him  as 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  Unitarians  among  the 
older  generation,  or  among  the  present  generation  for 
that  matter,  whose  minds  were  invariably  hospitable 
to  new  ideas,  and  hearts  wide  open  to-  deep  and  far 
appeals.  Wonderful  was  his  affection  for  and  trust 
in  the  younger  men,  especially  the  heretics.  Their 
spirit  of  challenge,  adventure,  battle,  was  his,  and  spirit 
with  spirit  met  in  happy  comradeship.  I  think  I  can 
say  that  in  no  one  of  my  contemporaries  or  dearest 
friends,  did  I  find  truer  understanding  of,  or  deeper 
sympathy  with,  my  own  radicajlism,  than  in  Mr.  Hinck- 


ley ;  and,  significantly  enough,  I  do  not  recall  that  he 
ever  stated,  or  I  ever  asked,  if  he  agreed  with  my  j 
opinions.  "The  vuiity  of  the  spirit"  was  the  one  thing  » 
that  mattered  with  him,  and  this  made  possible  a  i 
friendship  which  is  one  of  the  sustaining  memories  i 
of  my  life. 

To  those  who  knew  his  earlier  days,  this  Longwood  | 
record  is  nothing  strange.   For  Mr.  Hinckley  was  ever  \ 
a  valiantly  aggressive  soul.    He  began  his  religious  | 
work  appropriately  enough  in  the  Theodore  Parker  8 
Memorial  Sunday  School.    Over  fifty  years  ago  he  h 
and  Mrs.  Hinckley  belonged  to  an  Eight  House  League  k 
which  met  in  a  "little  upper  room"  on  Broomfield  | 
.Street,  Boston.    When  he  was  preaching  in  Provi-  il 
dence,  R.  I.,  he  went  day  after  day  to  the  State  House  \i 
to  help  the  working  men  in  their  fight  for  a  Ten  Hour  i 
Factory  Law.    It  was  in  these  early  days,  also,  that  ; 
he  led  a  valiant  woman  suffrage  campaign  in  Rhode  ji 
Island.    Temperance,  labor  reform,  woman's  rights,  ^! 
prison  reform,  the  uplifting  of  the  colored  race,  all 
had  his  abiding  sympathy,  and  to  them  all  he  gave  | 
the  vmstinting  service  of  mind  and  body.    The  Long-  | 
wood  period  was  a  fitting  climax  of  his  virtue.  While 
it  was  present,  men  took  example  of  it;  and  now  that 
it  is  gone,  they  earnestly  desire  it.  j 

John  Havnes  Holmes. 

Cliiirch  of  Ihc  Jllcssiali,  New  York  City. 


THE  MERCIFUL  THINGS  THAT  STAY. 


("The  birds  have  built  as  usual  on  the  edge  of  the  firing  | 
line." — Snap  Shots  from  the  Front.)  | 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  war  was  not? 

And  what  did  we  talk  of  then? 
And  what  did  the  papers  find  to  print  ? 

And  what  will  they  print  again, 
When  the  Eastern  Front  and  the  Western  Front 

J\.nd  the  gas  and  the  submarine 
And  the  thin  brown  lines,  and  the  Zeppelin  raid 
And  the  lo'ss  and  gain  of  the  sea  blockade 
Are  as  if  they  had  not  been? 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  we  slept  serene 

With  hearts  that  were  not  opprest? 
When  we  woke  with  spirits  unperturbed 

By  the  pulse  of  the  world's  unrest? 
When  we  did  not  flinch  from  the  head-line's  tale 

Of  the  ruthless  waste  of  men? 
When  we  were  not  wonted  to  cruelty. 
And  things  were  just  as  they  used  to  be. 

But  never  can  be  again  ? 

We  sigh  as  we  think  of  those  far-off  days. 

The  time  when  the  war  was  not 
When  our  land  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world 

And  ancient  feuds  forgot ; 
When  the  lost  bells  chimed  from  their  belfries  high, 

And  the  harvests  waved  below. 
When  the  silent  woods  and  the  quiet  dells 
Were  undisturbed  by  the  bursting  shells 

In  the  peaceful  Long  Ago. 

But  out  where  the  trenches  scar  the  earth 

And  the  ground  is  torn  with  the  shells,  ' 
The  grass  is  green  in  the  valley's  lap 

And  the  violets  bloom  in  the  dells ; 
And  under  the  trees  with  their  branches  shorn, 

In  many  a  sunny  glade,  , 
The  little  birds  build  on  the  firing  line. 
And  nature  covers  with  leaf  and  vine  ' 

The  wounds  that  man  has  made. 

Thank  God  for  the  things  that  are  just  the  same, 

The  merciful  things  that  stay; 
The  dear  and  the  lovely,  unestranged, 
Unmarred,  unshattered  and  still  unchanged 

By  the  heartbreak  of  today; 
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For  the  sun  that  shines  through  the  battle-cloud, 
For  the  birds  that  sing  where  the  guns  are  loud, 
For  the  flowers  that  grow  from  the  grave's  dark  shroud, 
In  the  beautiful  olden  way. 

Thank  God  for  the  things  more  precious  still — 

For  the  love  and  the  trust  that  are  sure, 
For  the  faith  and  the  hope  that  our  souls  have  known 
That  are  set  too  high  to  be  overthrown, 

And  shrined  in  a  peace  secure ; 
The  faith  in  God  and  His  guiding  hand, 
The  hope  of  a  home  in  a  better  land 

In  a  kigdom  that  shall  last; 
For  the  deathless  dead  who  are  waiting  there 
Beyond  our  sorrow  and  our  despair 

And  the  wreck  of  our  crumbling  past. 

.  .  — Annie  Johnson  Flint. 

Christian  Endeavor  World. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Beginnings 
Myth  versus  Science 


Being  the  First  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as 
Given  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  His  Classes 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 


II. 

How  the  World  Was  Made 

Such  knowledge  is  too  zvonderful  for  me; 
It  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 

—Psalm  CXXXIX. 
Both  ethically  and  religiously  the  greatest  gift  of 
culture  and  growth  is  a  time  sense.  An  aid  to  this 
will  be  a  Chart  of  the  Centuries.  The  Cross  will  repre- 
sent the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  with  divisions 
on  its  right  bringing  us  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. To  the  left  of  the  Cross  the  divisions  may  repre- 
sent historic  time,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  of  time 
as  we  have  records  of ;  monuments,  tombs,  tablets, 
mummies,  manuscripts,  wherever  the  hand  of  man  has 
left  behind  some  record  of  himself,  that  we  call  his- 
toric time.  The  chart  will  indicate  that  we  can  go  back 
6000  years  B,  C.  Probably  today  scholars  would  place 
the  date  back  another  millennium.  Notice  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  chronology  of  our  old  Bibles 
as  worked  out  by  Bishop  Usher.  Next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  fill  in  this  chart,  placine  Alexander  and  Soc- 
rates in  the  fourth  century,  Constantine  in  the  fifth 
and  in  the  thirteenth  B.  C.  Moses  would  come  in. 

Our  work  this  year  is  to  find  out  what  we  can  of 
the  life  of  man  beyond  the  confines  of  the  chart  and 
where  there  is  no  record  except  as  we  find  a  few 
bones  hidden  away  in  caves.  We  find  some  relics  of 
life  in  the  river  drifts  that  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  refuse  in  the  kitchen  middens,  the  bones 
and  ashes  left  in  the  old  camping  ground  of  primi- 
tive man.  We  can  guess  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
and  the  animal  and  plant  life  by  consulting  the  geologic 
leaves  of  the  world.  When  further  advanced  in  these 
lessons,  they  will  grow  coherent  and  we  will  begin 
to  see  that  we  are  traveling  on  reasonably  safe  ground. 
Let  us  not  ask  for  too  definite  information,  but  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  most  reliable  word  of  the  most 
competent  authorities  within  our  reach  in  English. 

In  1872  or  73,  when  Darwinism  and  evolution  were 
taboo  among  the  preachers  and  hot  words  in  the 


schools,  Professor  Chamberlin  gave,  in  my  church  in 
Janesville,  a  lecture  on  Darwin.  At  that  time  his  po- 
sition was  that  he  was  a  Darwinian  but  not  an  evo- 
lutionist. He  said  that  Darwin  only  claimed  to  trace 
a  connection  between  specie  and  specie,  to  show  how 
life  went  on  continuously  from  one  form  of  plant  and 
animal  life  to  another  and  he  did  not  accept  the  theory 
of  evolution  as  then  interpreted  ;  that  the  universe  is 
one  continuous  unfoldment,  some  kind  of  materialistic 
development  of  the  universe  without  taking  into 
account  the  spiritual  forces.  He  and  I  spent  most  of 
the  night  in  quarreling  over  this  question,  my  con- 
tention being  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  capable 
of  a  spiritual  interpretation  and  not  necessarily 
materialistic  or  atheistic. 

Since  that  time  Professor  Chamberlin,  now  a  fa- 
mous geologist  recognized  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
an  unquestioned  authority  in  some  departments  of 
geology,  particularly  the  glacial  periods,  has  worked 
out  a  later  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system. 
His  little  book,  "The  Origin  of  the  Earth,"  contains 
the  last  scientific  heresy,  ver\-  revolutionary  among 
scholars.  Previously  in  studying  this  lesson  we  ac- 
cepted the  nebular  hypothesis  of  our  planetary  system 
ascribed  to  Laplace.  Practically  the  theory  was  that 
the  substance  which  now  enters  into  our  planetary 
system,  the  sun  and  seven  or  eight  planets  around  it, 
was  once  in  a  state  of  gaseous  heat.  In  the  process 
of  cooling  and  responding  to  gravitation,  this  substance 
began  to  revolve  and  solidify,  and  in  revolving  parti- 
cles flew  off  and  as  they  flew  revolved  round  their  own 
centers  in  orbit  round  the  sun.  An  hypothesis  is  good 
so  long  as  it  explains  the  facts  better  than  anv  other 
hypothesis,  but  if  a  new  one  presents  itself,  explain- 
ing troublesome  facts  not  disposed  of  under  the  first 
hypothesis,  we  will  accept  the  newer  one  and  work  on 
it  until  something  better  arrives. 

Professors  Chamberlin  and  Moulton  have  worked 
out  another  theory.  We  have  assumed  that  the  earth 
was  red  hot  in  the  center  and  is  gradually  becoming 
colder  and  colder,  that  once  in  a  while  combustion 
would  cause  Vesuvius  to  throw  out  a  lot  of  hot  stuff, 
a  California  earthquake  would  take  place,  etc.  These 
scientists  believe  that  the  earth  is  not  red  hot  in  the 
center  and  not  gaseous  but  pretty  nearly  all  solid,  that 
the  sun  does  throw  out  masses  of  matter  which  it  sets 
to  revolving,  and  that  this  matter  in  turn,  yielding 
to  the  law  of  gravitation  and  certain  chemical  laws, 
begins  to  accumulate  and  draw  to  itself  solid  matter, 
and  that  by  a  law  of  mechanics,  in  response  to  cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  forces,  they  are  gradually 
drawn  into  the  system  in  rhythmic  order. 

The  geologic  story  is  in  either  case  the  same  and 
the  earth  under  Chamberlin's  theory  is  still  growing, 
changing  and  taking  on  fresh  matter.    He  says: 

".  .  .  Only  1-745  of  the  sun's  substance  was  required  to 
form  our  whole  planetary  system.  There  are  now  known 
to  be  eight  planets,  twenty-six  satellites,  and  about  eight 
hundred  planetoids ;  probably  the  whole  number  of  the  latter 
may  ultnnately  'be  found  to  be  a  thousand  or  so.  .  .  It 
was  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  sun  should  give  forth 
even  so  much  as  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  its  substance 
to  form  the  largest  planet,  assuming  that  the  whole  material 
for  the  planet  was  ejected  from  the  sun  by  a  single  impulse. 
In  his  final  chapter  he  says: 

The  contact  surfaces  between  earth,  air,  and  water  are 
the  sites  of  the  most  distinctive  geologic  activities  of  the 
present  day,  and  as  far  back  as  a  good  record  goes  these  con- 
tact zones  have  been  the  seats  of  the  most  declared  denuda- 
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tions  and  depositions.  They  have  been  ahnost  the  sole  habi- 
tats of  biological  and  psychological  activity.  The  initiation 
of  terrestrial  life  and  the  dawn  of  terrestrial  mentality  within 
these  horizons  were  the  last  radical  events  in  the  genesis  of 
the  earth.  As  sequences  of  the  nebulous  stages,  and  of 
the  long  chain  of  organizing  processes  we  have  tried  to 
sketch,  these  supreme  evolutions  take  on  the  aspect  not  only 
of  extraordinary  physico-chemical  syntheses,  but  of  syn- 
theses with  psychic  activities  whose  fundamental  nature  has 
not  yet  been  fuljy  compassed  by  determinate  science.  To 
any  who  may  prefer  to  regard  the  vital  and  mental  elements 
as  supernatural  additions  to  the  physico-chemical  factors, 
the  combinations  must  still  seem  remarkable  syntheses,  for 
the  relationships  are  extremely  close  and  the  interdependencies 
singularly  complete. 

To  close  he  gives  his  own  conclusions : 

Perhaps  the  supreme  criterion  to  which  a  hypothesis  of 
the  genesis  of  the  earth,  of  the  mode  of  its  growth,  and  of 
the  evolution  of  its  inhabitants  can  be  submitted — next  after 
its  complete  fulfilment  of  the  specific  requirement  of  the 
historic  vestiges  embodied  in  itself  and  in  its  ongoings — is 
the  fitness  and  the  adequacy  of  its  postulates  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining,  throughout  all  the  earth's  adolescent  and 
adult  stages,  those  delicate  conditions  that  have  made  pos- 
sible the  long  sequence  of  life  and  its  wonderful  ascent.    .  . 

It  is  our  personal  view  that  what  we  conveniently  regard 
as  mereb'  material  is  at  the  same  time  spiritual,  that  what 
we  try  to  reduce  to  the  mechanistic  is  at  the  same  time 
volitional,  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  emergence  of 
what  we  call  the  living  from  the  inorganic,  and  the  emergence 
of  what  we  call  the  psychic  from  the  physiologic,  were  at 
once  the  transcendent  and  the  transcendental  features  of  the 
earth's  evolution. 

In  other  words  he  tells  tis  that  the  same  forces  that 
worked  in  making  the  solid  earth  kept  right  on  until 
that  material  was  organized  into  living  beings,  are 
still  at  work,  and  that  it  may  yet  be  demonstrated  that 
the  crystal  had  life  in  it;  that  instead  of  a  dead  world 
we  have  a  living  cosmos ;  instead  of  a  God  outside 
who  once  in  a  while  chanced  to  co-operate  and  intro- 
duce a  new  thing,  we  have  a  divine  universe,  bloom- 
ing and  growing.  We  know  that  we  are  here  and 
also  know  a  good  deal  of  the  expefience  of  the  race 
in  getting  here. 

Geology  l)egins  where  stratification  of  the  earth  be- 
gins, where  water  and  air  working  upon  solids,  has 
laid  down  layer  after  layer  of  earth  and  soil  and 
eventually  of  life.  James  Geikie,  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  "The  Antiquity  of  Man  in  Europe,"  which 
is  the  title  of  his  book,  writes  of  the  old  life,  in  that 
period  when  we  find  man  in  the  caves,  the  river  drifts, 
etc.  Life  began  where  earth,  air  and  water  met. 
•  Anticipating  a  little,  let  me  read  something  of  his 
testimony  regarding  prehistoric  man.  Speaking  of  the 
French  caves  Geikie  says  : 

Not  the  least  notable  of  the  French  caves  are  those  of 
Le  Moustier — a  little  plateau  of  horizontally-bedded  lime- 
stone and  shale  that  overlooks  the  river  Vezere  in  Perigord. 
Here  Mousterian  man  appears  to  have  found  a  home  for 
a  prolonged  period,  and  has  left  behind  him  very  numerous 
and  interesting  relics.  His  chief  occupations  were  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  from  the  abundance  of  the  remains  of 
horse,  wild  cattle,  and  reindeer,  we  may  infer  that  these  ani- 
mals were  his  mainstay,  supplying  him  at  once  with  food 
and  raiment. 

There  is  also  found  there  the  usual  evidence  of  old 
hearths  and  of  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements. 
In  1907  there  was  found  there  a  human  skeleton,  that 
of  a  youth  of  sixteen  years,  which  had  obviously  been 
covered  up  in  Palaeolithic  times.  Geikie  also  says  that 
there  was  evidence  in  the  cave  deposits  of  a  succession 
of  culture-stages. 

He  gives  the  "Testimony  of  the  Glacial  Forma- 
tions."   There  were  at  least  six  glacial  periods,  and 


regarding  the  fourth  period  we  have  the  account  of  an  i 

ice-flow  that  swept  across  Finland,  occupied  all  north-  1 

ern  and  central  Russia,  extending  from  north  to  south  ' 

for  a  distance  of  at  least  1,500  miles  and  about  2,500  ( 

miles  from  west  to  east.    The  tramp  stones  or  "errat-  \i 

ics"  are  here  accounted  for,  one  wandering  block  found  t 

in  Switzerland  being  estimated  to  weigh  2,520  tons,  ii 

This  was  believed  to  have  been  borne  on  the  breast  '  a 

of  a  mighty  sheet  of  ice,  miles  thick,  which  stayed  until  i 

the  sun  melted  the  ice  and  left  the  stone  exposed.  ^ 
Geikie  writes : 

So  far  removed  from  us  are  early  Pleistocene  times  that  i 

our  sympathetic  interest  in  the  life  of  Palaeolithic  man  can-  ^ 
not  but  be  faint.    And  yet  he  was  very  human ;  doubtless  at 

the  outset  of  his  career  a  beastially  selfish  and  merciless  s 

savage,  but  gradually  developing  finer  traits  with  the  passing  i: 

of  the  ages.    It  is  not  without  emotion  that  we  look  at  the  [j 

beautiful  art-work  of  the  Magdalenian  reindeer  hunter.   And  t 

when  we  remember  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived—  i 

exposed  to  a  severe  climate  and  the  attacks  of  many  for-  j 

midalile  wild  beasts,  his  home  a  dark  cave  or  rude  rock-  i 
shelter — we  may  well  be  astonished  at  his  attainments  as  an 

engraver,   a   sculptor,   and   an   animal   painter.     With   the  h 

simplest  of  tools  and  appliances  his  best  efforts  rival,  if  j 

they  do  not  sometimes  excel,  those  of  our  modern  art-schools,  'f_ 

and  must  ever  be  a  marvel  to  critics  who  may  have  nour-  a 

ished  the  belief  that  such  attainments  are  only  possible  in  a  I 

civilized  community.    .    .    And  yet  of  all  those  primitive  I 

peoples,   those   vanished   races,   we   should   have   remained  c 

absolutely  ignorant  but  for  the  endurance  of  their  lost  and  a 

discarded  relics.     "Time  which  antiquates  antiquities,  and  n 

hath  an  art  to  make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet  spared  these  i 

minor  monuments.    In  vain  we  hope  to  be  known  by  open  ^_ 

and  visible  conservatories,  when  to  be  unknown  was  the  | 

means  of  their  preservation  and  obscurity  their  protection."  k 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  in  his  fascinating  book  on 
"Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,"  shows  how  man's  his- 
tory is  geologically  divided  by  the  tools  he  used.  This 
book  will  greatly  illuminate  the  lessons  immediately 
following  this. 


QUESTIONS. 
LESSON  II. 

(1)  Give  brief  statement  of  belief  of  scientists  of  be- 
ginning of  planetary  system. 

(2)  Where  are  first  traces  of  men  found? 

(3)  How  far  back  can  we  follow  a  time  chart? 


TO  A  GRANDFATHER  CLOCK. 


When  through  the  darkness  of  a  winter's  day 

I  watch  the  firelight  flashing  on  thy  face ; 
Or  when  a  moonbeam,  on  its  merry  way. 

Illuminates  thy  form  with  mellow  grace: 
What  voices  from  the  long-forgotten  years 

Call  down  the  opened  corridors  of  time ; 
What  springs  and  fountains  of  unbidden  tears 

Are  loosened  by  thy  slow  and  stately  chime! 

O  lone  survivor  of  a  former  age 

When  life  ran  gently  as  a  tranquil  stream; 
Before  the  fever  of  our  fretful  rage 

Darkened  its  golden  and  unsullied  gleam ; 
Our  hearts  are  weary  of  the  greed  and  guile, 

The  shoutings  of  the  crowd  that  never  cease; 
Oh,  charm  us  back — oh,  charm  us  back  awhile 

Unto  the  long-departed  days  of  peace ! — 

Unto  the  days  of  purer  love  and  joys. 

Of  beauty  unusurped  by  low  desire; 
Ere  yet  man  quitted  for  a  world  of  noise 

The  cloistered  quiet  of  the  settle-fire. 
Or  left  his  cherished  flower-beds,  to  fight 

For  selfish  ends  which,  gained,  dissolve  in  foam; 
But  found  for  consolation  and  delight 

The  simple  hospitality  of  home. 

— Gilbert  Thomai. 
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THE  FIELD 

"  The  yVorld  is  mv  country,  to  do  G  od  L*  mv  Religion. 


THE  DISFRANCHISEMENT  OF 
THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OB- 
JECTORS. 


The  newspapers  of  England  reveal  much 
vigorous  criticism  of  government  such  as  in 
America  would  invoke  liberal  threats  of  jail 
or  worse.  It  is  noticeable  that  since  Lord 
NorthclifTe  returned  to  England  intolerance 
has  increased. 

Conscience  and  the  Vote,  from  the 
London  Daily  Nczvs  of  November  22. 


The  proposal  to  disfranchise  con- 
scientious objectors,  again  debated  yes- 
terday in  the  Reform  Bill,  drew  from 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  a  speech — the  greatest 
that  he  has  delivered — and  a  noble 
example  of  lofty  eloquence.  He  began 
quietly  by  recalling  that  the  enactment 
of  the  disability  would  be  retrospective 
legislation ;  that  it  should  have  been 
inserted,  as  a  penalty  for  conscientious 
exemption,  in  the  Conscription  Acts. 
"Objection,"  as  a  seditious  device,  he 
denounced,  but  "moral  and  religious" 
objection  was  different.  There  was  a 
higher  law  than  State  -law.  Men  were 
responsible,  here  and  hereafter,  in  time 
and  in  eternity,  for  obeying  that  law. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Lord 
Hugh  argued  thus : 

"You  say  that  the  safety  of  the  State 
is  the  supreme  law — there  is  nothing 
beyond  it.  It  is  a  doctrine  not  novel ; 
indeed,  it  is  now  notorious.  It  is  "pre- 
:isely  what  Bethman-Hollweg  said  in 
defending  German  aggression.  Why 
Dlame  the  German  Government?  Nurse 
Cavell  was  technically  guilty.  It  was 
3nly  the  Higher  Law  that  condemned 
lier  punishment.  Why  echo  the  very 
language  of  her  murderers?  We  are 
Christians  first ;  we  are  Englishmen 
afterwards.  And  the  Christian  faith 
:laims  us  absolutely — body  and  soul. 

"What  a  wood  of  trouble  you  are 
plunging  into !  You  gave  votes  to  men 
af  military  age  in  Ireland  because  they 
ire  Irish.  You  deny  them  to  English- 
rnen  because  they  are  religious.  You 
?ive  votes  to  Sinn  Feiners — convicted 


rebels — even  when  paid  by  German 
money.  You  give  votes  to  soldiers 
court-martialed  for  any  cause — save 
only  conscience.  You  give  votes  to 
offenders  by  criminal  vice,  by  odious 
lusts,  to  pick-pockets,  robbers — and 
why?  Because  there  is  nothing  con- 
scientious in  these  actions  of  theste 
thieves,  miscreants,  and  scoundrels. 

"You  profoundly  misjudge  public 
sentiment.  Quiet  people  who  attend 
church  and  chapel  will  never  support 
you  in  disfranchising  every  objector 
while  every'  criminal  has  a  vote.  What 
about  the  Quaker  Ambulance  unit, 
where  men  have  for  years  risked  their 
lives?  By  our  common  religion,  as  laid 
down  by  St.  Paul,  if  men  think  an 
action  wicked,  to  them  it  is  wicked. 
You  recognize  this  with  Mohammedans 
and  Hindoos — you  do  not  violate  their 
consciences.  You  only  say  they  are 
mistaken.  And  to  punish  mistakes  of 
opinion  is  to  go  back  to  the  old  familiar 
ground  of  religious  persecution.  (A 
great  outburst  of  cheers.)  To  force 
another  man's  conscience  is  against  my 
conscience.  Belief  in  the  State  (as  a 
religion)  is  barren  and  degrading.  We 
fight  in  this  war  not  for  civilization  so 
much  as  to  keep  civilization  Christian." 
In  a  moving  and  elaborate  peroration, 


Lord  Hugh  exposed  the  peril  of  up- 
lifting the  State  until  we  worship  it  as 
idolaters  of  Moloch. 

Sir  J.  Compton  Rickett  quietly  re- 
I)lied  that  the  duty  of  rendering  to 
Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  was 
not  periuissive  but  compulsory — an  in- 
junction to  be  obeyed.  Sir  E.  Parrott, 
for  the  other  view,  argued  that  if  tliis 
amendment  had  been  in  force  years 
ago,  it  would  have  disfranchised  Bright 
and  Cobden  after  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  after  the 
Boer  War.  Besides,  the  disfranchised 
objectors  could  sit  in  Parliament!  Mr. 
Rowntree  observed  that  the  amendment 
would  enact  different  laws  for  men 
under  and  over  41.  It  would  not  hit 
men  under  and  over  41.  It  would  not 
hit  men  of  military  age  in  a  certifier! 
occupation  or  men  who  had  been  medi- 
cally rejected.  It  would,  however,  dis- 
franchise members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  had  seen  most  valu- 
able and  dangerous  ambulance  service 
abroad  ever  since  the  war  started. 
People  who  had  sacrificed  remunera- 
tive positions,  and  gone  to  work  on 
the  land  for  soldiers'  pay  would  be  dis- 
franchised, whilst  convicted  privateers 
would  have  the  vote. 

"The  spiritual  home  of  the  amend- 
ment," said  Mr.  Leif  Jones,  "is  Ger- 
many" ;  while  Mr.  Adamson,  the  Labour 
leader,  who  told  against  the  amendment 
with  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  warned  the 
Government  that  they  might  arouse 
serious  industrial  trouble. 

For  disfranchisement   209 

Against   171 

Editorial  in  London  Daily  News  of 
November  22nd  from  "The  Triumph  of 
Prnssianism." 

"It  is  a  tragic  irony  just  as  the  Ger- 
man armies  are  beginning  at  last  to 
stagger  under  the  blows  of  the  Allies 
that  the  spirit  of  German  militarism 
should  be  winning  its  greatest  victories 
in  this  country.  There  are  diversities 
of  operation,  but  it  is  the  same  spirit." 

"Prnssianism  in  Britain."  From  let- 
ter by  Dr.  John  Clifford,  the  inter- 
nationally known  non-conformist  minis- 
ter (London  Daily  News,  November 
22.) 

"The  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  night  to  disfranchise  the 
conscientious  objectors  will  fill  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  countrymen  with 

shame  and  indignation.  It  adds  another 
injustice  to  those  already  perpetrated 
under  the  Military  Service  .Kct. 

(Continued  on  page  72.) 
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It  is  the  return  of  the  Stewarts  to 
the  twentieth  century.  The  Kaiser  has 
triumphed.  The  British  Parliament  ac- 
cepts and  adopts  his  absolutist  theory  of 
the  State ;  and  with  its  own  hand, 
strikes  a'  fatal  blow  at  "that  respect 
for  the  dignit}'  and  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen"  which,  according  to  Lord 
Alorle}-,  "lies  at  the  root  of  Liberalism 
and  jii-itice,  fraternity  and  progress." 
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The  book  on  Poetry  Writing  by  J  /o- 
fessor  Carruth  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  mentioned  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Unity,  was  falsely  credited  to 
the  Stratford  Publishing  Company, 
while  The  Macmillan  Company  ought 
to  appear  as  the  real  publisher. 
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TACOMA 
*  * 

How  faint  the  line  of  yon  hilFs  grizzled  crest ; 
It  mingles  with  the  haze  of  snow  and  cloud, 
Now  fading,  like  a  shred  of  smoke.  A  shroud 

Lies  o'er  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  west. 

Yet  my  soul  knows  the  mountain  there  doth  rest 
Amid  the  silence,  where  sad  winter  bowed 
Her  head  to  kiss  its  peak,  majestic,  proud, 

At  the  EternaFs  pitying  behest. 

A  kiss,  the  only  kiss  that  winter  knows. 
Which  rests  long  years  upon  the  mountain's 
head  — 

The  passion  of  the  awful  frozen  snows. 
Which  bears  the  heat  of  sun's  fierce  glist 
'ning  red ; 

Where  on  fair  summer  evening's  purple  glows, 
And  stars  commune  while  Luna  seeks  her  bed. 

— Francis  Neilson 
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RING  OUT,  WILD  BELLS 


Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes. 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  tjie  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  tne  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

— Tennyson. 


Rosenwald  and  other  extra  cabinet  councilors  seem  to 
be  charged  with  more  than  advisory  powers  by  the 
President.  We  are  not  able  to  discover  the  significance 
of  these  facts.  We  do  not  know  what  to  think  about 
it,  but  it  sets  us  thinking. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  certain  Jewish  writers 
have  found  Hamlin  Garland's  "Son  of  the  Middle  Bor- 
der" valuable  as  social  history.  Abraham  Cahan  is  to 
review  it  in  Yiddish. 


The  Public  has  a  word  of  rebuke  to  the  newspaper 
"who  thinks  the  whole  world  warm  because  its  own 
door  is  shut."  It  wisely  suggests  that  the  charity  edi- 
tor of  such  a  paper  should  be  in  closer  contact  with 
the  editorial  department  that  boasts  "that  ours  are  only 
imaginary  troubles." 


Opinions  are  rife  and  contradictory  as  to  the  per- 
sonal power  and  comparative  importance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Whatever  the  final 
verdict  may  be  concerning  the  calibre  of  the  men  whom 
President  Wilson  has  gathered  around  him  there  is 
room  for  the  suspicion  that  in  Mr.  Wilson's  own  esti- 
mation they  are  a  negligible  quantity.  His  real  advis- 
ors, if  there  be  any,  would  seem  to  be  unofficial.  Not 
Lansing  but  House  seems  to  be  the  confidential  advisor 
of  the  President  in  state  aflfairs.    Hoover,  Garfield, 


Romain  Rolland  as  quoted  by  the  Conservator  said 
in  April,  1914 : 

I,  for  my  part,  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  political 
revolution  of  Germany.  *****  There  are  spirits 
in  Germany  who  have  broken  through  the  veneration  of 
might  whatever  its  form  may  be.  *****  This  is 
also  true  of  England.  Though  such  minds  are  less  num- 
erous there  they  are  not  less  fearless  than  with  us  in 
France.  To  the  German  battlers  for  liberty  I  convey  my 
fraternal  sympathy.  The  end  for  which  they  are  fighting 
is  the  liberty  of  the  world.  They  must  win  victory,  for 
themselves  and  for  us. 

Perhaps  these  suppressed  Germans  which  the  gjreat 
pacifist  had  in  mind  are  even  now  compelling  a  move- 
ment towards  a  democratic  peace  which  the  Kaiser 
himself  is  constrained  to  recognize  and  pretends  to 
enforce. 


The  Public  for  December  21st  has  a  four-column 
editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Baker's  Democracy."  It  re- 
joices in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  "pacifist  and  a  human- 
itarian head  of  the  War  Department."  It  asserts  that 
this  is  our  supreme  good  fortune.  It  quotes  exten- 
sively from  an  address  by  Mr.  Baker  recently  made 
before  a  Southern  Society  in  New  York  and  urges 
that  it  should  be  widely  distributed  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information.   This  editorial  further  claims : 

Not  since  Lincoln's  day  has  any  war  leader  thus  sounded 
the  call  in  an  address  so  lacking  in  sounding  brass — in  the 
buncombe  that  will  be  tolerated  no  longer  by  the  common 
man — that  new  sort  of  common  man  with  his  revolutionary 
habit  of  measuring  all  things  with  the  realities  of  his 
daily  life.  .A.nd  The  Public  ventures  the  guess  that  only 
as  that  spirit  permeates  our  Government,  only  to  the 
extent  that  democracy  is  applied  at-home,  is  maintained 
and  fostered  and  extended  as  a  vital,  effective,  dominant 
force,  will  our  great  enterprise  command  the  requisite 
popular  support.  That  ig  why  Newton  D.  Baker  is  a  great 
acQretary  of  war  in  a  sense  far  transcending  consider- 
ations of  mere  military  efficiency. 


The  November  number  of  The  Mountain  Herald, 
the  organ  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  is  a 
forestry  number  which  sets  forth  in  detail  the  present 
status  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  University, 
to  the  study  service  of  which  over  2,000  acres  of 
mountain  land  is  made  available.    No  more  available 
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study  lands  could  probably  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States  for  this  tract  abounds  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  trees;  hard  woods,  evergreens,  basswoods  and 
poplars.  This  University  is  still  the  available  school 
for  ox  drivers,  rail  splitters,  the  axe-craftmen  and 
their  children.  It  is  a  country  where  possible  Lincolns 
may  be  on  their  way  to  usefulness  and  fame.  The  rare 
combination  of  scenery,  climate,  rustic  retirement  and 
the  economies  combine  in  commending  this  school  to 
the  attention  of  many  boys  and  girls  far  beyond  the 
mountain  zone.  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has 
something  to  give  the  earnest  student  that  Yale  and 
Harvard  do  not  possess.  But  there  is  room  enough 
for  all  schools  and  universities  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  has  students  enough  to  fill  the 
halls  of  all  its  institutions.  The  peculiar  claims  of 
each  institution  should  be  considered  before  the  intel- 
hgent  father  or  the  economic  student  decides. 


The  October  number  of  the  Geographic  Magazine 
was  a  "Flag  Number,"  resplendent  as  usual  in  colors 
and  rich  in  material.  It  claims  1,197  flags  in  full  color 
and  300  additional  illustrations  in  black  and  white. 
This  gives  this  number  a  permanent  value.  This  mag- 
azine is  nothing  if  it  is  not  scientific  in  its  claims,  and 
the  scholarly  world,  as  we  beheve,  has  generally  trusted 
it  in  its  accuracy,  but  when  in  its  preface  of  this  num- 
ber we  are  told  that  the  first  flag  unfurled  was  the 
"multi-hued  banner  of  the  rainbow"  flung  out  by  Je- 
hovah's own  hands  we  have  either  a  sophomoric  rhe- 
torical flight  or  a  belated  credulity  unilluminated  by 
science.  If  the  Geographic  Magazine  is  making  a  his- 
toric event  of  the  deluge  it  must  dispense  with  the 
revelations  of  the  spectroscope  and  will  have  a  hard 
time  to  dispose  of  the  historic,  geographic  and  geolog- 
ical lore  which  is  the  achievement  of  science,  the  de- 
light of  the  scientist  and  the  inspiration  of  the  intelli- 
gent moralist.  Among  all  this  mind  quickening  and 
heart  expanding  display  of  colors  in  the  flags  of  the 
world  we  miss  a  page  devoted  to  the  various  attempts 
at  international  emblems  and  flags  of  peace  of  which 
men  of  science  and  diplomacy  as  well  as  moralists  and 
devotees  feel  the  need  of  and  which  is  on  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  worjd. 


The  air  of  these  New  Year  days  is  electric  with 
expectation.  However  cautious  the  administrative 
forces  of  the  Allies  may  be  and  however  suspicious  the 
militarists  may  be  of  peace  talk  or  negotiation  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Powers,  the  talk  is  on.  Negotia- 
tions have  been  started  and  no  one  can  foretell  what  a 
new  day  may  bring  forth.  Copy  for  Unity  must  go  to 
press  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  old  year.  It  will 
not  reach  the  hands  of  our  readers  until  1918  is 
already  three  or  four  days  old.    We  dare  venture  the 


hope  that  the  light  will  be  a  little  cleared  and  the 
blessed  day  of  peace  be  a  little  nearer,  and  that  1918 
will  have  fairly  started  on  its  career  of  reconstruction 
and  reconciliation.  May  it  be  a  season  in  which  the 
belligerent  nations  of  1917,  instead  of  their  diligent 
search  and  tireless  exploitation  of  the  sins,  shortcom- 
ings and  cruelties  of  their  foes,  will,  without  palliation 
of  these  sins,  seek  with  equal  diligence  the  virtues, 
heroisms  and  the  promise  of  their  foes,  and  rejoice 
in  the  same,  not  because  of  the  nationalities  they  repre- 
sent but  for  the  common  humanities,  the  international- 
ities  present  in  all  countries.  Pending  the  negotiations 
that  we  deem  inevitable  it  is  well  to  recall  and  to  re- 
publish as  widely  as  possible  President  Wilson's  word 
to  the  Pope  in  his  letter  of  August  27,  1917: 

"Punitive  damages,  the  dismemberment  of  Empires,  the 
establishment  of  selfish  and  exclusive  economic  leagues, 
wc  deem  inexpedient,  and  in  the  end  worse  than  futile — 
no  proper  basis  for  a  peace  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  for  an 
enduring  peace." 

On  these  lines  we  dare  hope  and  in  that  hope  wish 
all  our  readers 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!! 


"Young  India"  is  the  title  of  a  new  periodical  pub- 
lished by  the  Indian  Home  Rule  League  of  America 
at  116  Broadway,  New  York.  No.  1  of  Volume  1, 
bearing  date  of  January  18,  1918,  is  before  us.  It  is 
modest  in  size  and  appearance  and  unpretentious  in  its 
estimate  of  itself.  It  is  an  honest  attempt  to  inform 
the  outside  world  of  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
India.  It  is  an  attempt  to  carry  on  the  work.  How- 
ever well  informed  the  editor  may  be  concerning  India 
he  reveals  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  India's 
interests  in  America  when  he  says  that  "Vivekananda 
was  the  first  Hindu  to  arouse  any  interest  in  India  in 
the  learned  circles  of  this  country.  *  *  *  Then 
came  Tagore  who  forced  admiration  for  its  literature 
and  art."  Surely  the  best  elements  in  America  were 
profoundly  interested  in  the  revealments  and  leader- 
ship of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  Rama  Hun  Roy,  Mo- 
zoomdar,  Pundita  Ramabai  and  others.  .  But  we 
welcome  this  new  venture  and  we  will  rejoice  in  its 
success  for  we  believe  her  poet,  who  in  many  respects 
is  the  poet  laureate  of  the  modern  mystic  movement  in 
religion,  Tagore,  is  right  in  his  call : 

The  call  has  sped  over  all  countries  of  the  world  and  men 
have  gathered  around  thy  seat. 

The  day  is  come,  , 
But  where  is  India? 
Does  she  still  remain  hidden,  lagging  behind? 
Let  her  take  up  her  burden  and  march  with  all. 
Send  her,  mighty  God,  thy  message  of  victory, 
O  Lord  ever  awake! 

%  4: 

The  world's  highroads  are  crowded,  resounding  with  the 

roar  of  thy  chariot  wheels. 
The  sky  is  trembling  with  travellers'  songs. 

The  day  is  come, 

But  where  is  India? 
Doors  are  shut  in  her  house  age-worn. 
Feeble  is  her  hope,  her  heart  sunk  in  silence. 
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Send  thy  voice  to  her  children  who  are  dumb, 
O  Lord  ever  awake! 

People  there  are  who  have  felt  thy  strength  in  their  own 

hearts  and  sinews, 
And  have  earned  life's  fulfilment,  conquering- fear. 
The  day  is  come. 
But  where  is  India? 
Strike  thy  blow  at  her  self-suspicion  and  despair! 

Save  her  from  the  dread  of  her  own  pursuing  shadow, 
O  Lord  ever  awake! 


The  Red  Gross 

In  the  war  of  Italy  and  France  against  Austria  in 
1859,  a  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  hills  above  De- 
senzano,  at  the  foot  of  the  blue  lake  of  Garda.  Then 
on  the  field  of  Solferino  more  than  forty  thousand 
men  lay  for  three  days  under  the  hot  June  sun  of 
Lombardy,  the  prey  of  flies  and  mosquitoes.  In  those 
merciless  times  a  wounded  soldier,  like  a  broken  mus- 
ket, was  cast  aside  as  not  worth  saving.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Henri  Dunant  of  Geneva,  coming  as 
a  tourist  to  Verona,  was  led  by  curiosity  to  go  out 
and  see  the  battle-field.  In  his  "Souvenir  of  Solfer- 
ino" he  touched  almost  the  first  modern  humane  note 
in  regard  to  war.  This,  he  said,  is  no  field  of  glory, 
"it  is  a  European  calamity."  So  he  set  to  work,  with 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  to  relieve  the  sufifer- 
ing  of  that  awful  day.  Dunant's  influence  led  to  the 
Geneva  convention,  from  which  arose  the  Red  Cross 
movement  the  world  over,  to  relieve  the  suflferers  in 
the  path  of  war.  He  died  at  Heiden  in  Switzerland  in 
1910,  after  having  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
consideration  of  his  efforts,  not  for  Peace  directly  but 
to  make  war  a  shade  less  hideous. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


CHRISTMAS    :  ;  1917 


"...  my  heart  shall  not  fear,  though  war 
should  rise  against  me." — Psalm  27  :3 
The  fields  are  waste  in  Flanders, 

The  pleasant  fields  and  gay, 
The  orchards  and  the  garden-plots 

That  wooed  the  summer  day. 
All  blasted  by  the  breath  of  war, 

Are  turned  to  dust  and  clay. 

But  still  the  morning  lark  on  high 
Showers  her  music  through  the  sky! 


The  villages  in  Flanders 

Are  desolate  and  lone. 
The  pretty  homesteads  broken  lie 

In  scattered  heaps  of  stone, 
While  up  and  down  the  vacant  streets 

The  night-winds  call  and  moan. 

But  gently  still  the  morning  star 
Shines  like  an  altar-light  afar! 


The  battle-hosts  in  Flanders 

Are  torn  with  shot  and  shell; 

The  living  smite  the  living  down, 
The  dead  lie  where  they  fell; 

The  cratered  plains  with  smoke  and  flame 
Are  terrible  as  hell. 

But  still  the  angels  sing  to  men. 
And  Christ  the  Lord  is  born  again! 


What  If  We  Had  Sense? 


It  is  difficult  to  preserve  our  stock  of  common  sense 
when  we  get  into  any  kind  of  quarrel,  and  most  of  all 
in  war  time.  The  old  animal  that  lurks  in  all  of  us, 
and  is  stirred  up  by  our  anger  or  pride,  has  no  sense 
or  humanity.  It  is  hard  for  the  United  States,  having 
entered  the  war,  and  having  involved  the  national  pride 
to  show  our  power  and  win  a  victory,  to  pause  a  mo- 
ment, so  as  to  be  sure  that  we  are  on  the  track  of 
good  sense  and  right  reason.  "Beat  the  Germans  first 
and  think  aftenvards,"  we  say.  But  suppose  a  sudden 
accession  of  plain  common  sense,  with  enough  human 
sympathy  to  sweeten  it,  came  to  «s  for  a  day  or  two, 
what  would  occur  to  do  that  we  have  never  yet  done? 
Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  form :  Suppose  we 
had  sense  enough  to  care  more  how  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  honorable  conclusion  than  we  now  care  to  fight 
it  out  and  conquer  peace,  or  than  we  care  to  see  Ger- 
many humiliated  and  punished,  what  should  we  set 
out  at  once  to  do? 

We  should  undoubtedly  seek  to  find  out  what  is 
truly  in  the  minds  of  our  opponents.  The  great  issue 
now  is,  not  to  know  just  how  the  war  began,  or  how 
much  blame  rests  upon  the  German  government,  or 
even  what  plans  the  Kaiser  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  stains  quo  can  never  return.  We  need 
badly  to  know,  and  no  one  has  seriously  tried  to  know, 
what  Germany  is  willing  to  do  today,  so  as  to  re-enter 
with  all  the  rest  of  us  into  a  more  decent  and  peaceful 
family  of  nations.  The  old  cautious  and  conventional 
mode  of  approach  of  the  diplomats  does  not  serve  in 
this  crisis.  We  need  to  begin  by  telling  the  truth, 
namely :  "We  are  all  tired  and  sick  of  this  awful 
welter  of  blood ;  we  cannot  bear  to  go  on  to  the 
slaughter  of  multitudes  more  of  our  German  brothers 
unless  you  compel  us.  We  have  suspected  that  you 
wish  to  conquer  the  world ;  your  treatment  of  Belgium 
and  your  seeming  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Armenians  have  surprised  and. shocked  us.  But  we 
like  to  believe  that  you  will  never  again  stand  for  such 
things ;  we  reflect  that  war  itself  is  one  vast  barbarity. 
We  have  all  shared  in  keeping  up  the  horrid  system. 
We  allies  have  no  clean  hands  among  us.  Tell  us  now 
if  you  are  not  willing  to  join  with  us  in  the  greatest 
el¥ort  ever  made  by  man  on  this  planet  to  put  war 
away,  to  break  down  the  forts  and  barriers  that  keep 
peoples  apart,  to  put  navies  out  of  commission  and 
make  the  seas  free  and  safe ;  to  disband  our  armies, 
to  give  every  nation  equal  opportunity  to  work  out 
a  civilized  life  in  co-operation  with  the  others,  and 
never  again  in  enmity !  Will  you  Germans  bring  into 
this  enterprise  the  power  and  determination  which  you 
have  shown  in  this  futile  business  of  war?  If  so, 
we  will  stop  killing  each  other,  and  we  will  go  to  work 
at  once  to  repair  in  every  honorable  way  the  ravages 
which  war  has  made." 

"Foolish  words,"  some  one  says.  Yes,  if  we  take 
counsel  of  our  impatience  or  enmity,  but  not  if  our 
good  sense  is  at  work.  "But  how  could  we  trust  a 
Prussian  ?"  Not '  at  all,  if  we  approach  him  in  the 
attitude  of  suspicion  and  fear.  Why  not  go  to  him 
as  one  man  to  a  brother  man?  Why  not  try  this?  For 
it  has  not  been  tried  yet.  "But  how  can  we  get  at  the 
Germans  at  all  to  say  anything?"  Not  surely  by  stand- 
ing oft'  and  writing  letters  for  the  world  at  large. 
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What  did  our  government  do  when  they  very  much 
desired  to  keep  Russia  in  the  war?  We  sent  our  ablest 
men  to  see  and  talk  with  the  Russian  authorities.  If 
we  desire  to  have  peace,  why  not  do  the  same  thing 
now?  If  we  took  a  week  for  this,  if  we  took  the 
Christmas  or  New  Year  holidays,  would  it  hurt  the 
fighting  men  to  wait  for  a  week  till  we  could  see 
what  would  happen? 

Suppose,  then  the  worst.  Suppose  that  our  noblest 
men  (and  women,  too?),  going  on  their  humane  er- 
rand, found  the  others  inexorable  in  their  will  to 
destroy  us?  I  think  the  most  radical  pacifist,  knowing 
this  (which  seems  most  preposterous  to  believe), 
would  agree  that  we  must  proceed  in  whatever  way 
we  most  successfully  could  to  restrain  a  group  of  the 
insane.  All  enmity  would  cease ;  we  could  have  only 
pity.  But  if  we  still  had  to  use  any  of  the  methods  of 
war,  should  we  not  make  henceforth  our  one  aim  not 
to  battle  with  innocent  German  soldiers,  but  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts,  perhaps  now  by  the  help  of  the 
Germans  themselves,  possibly  by  reiterated  aerial 
descents  upon  Prussian  headquarters  to  put  the  de- 
mented group  out  of  power? 

Charles  F.  Dole. 

Jamaica  Plains,  Dec.  i6,  ipiy. 

The  Child  and  the  War 


"When  peace  comes  there  will  be  many  children  who 
have  no  clear  recollection  of  anything  before  the  war. 
In  after  years,  when  they  turn  back — as  we  all  turn — 
to  scrutinize  their  memories,  they  will  see  a  red  dawn, 
and  recognize  their  earliest  selves  in  the  light  of  a 
stormy  morning.  To  them,  as  children;  the  signs  of 
tempest  portended  nothing — they  rejoiced  in  the  crim- 
son light. 

What  is  the  war  to  a  child  today?  To  one  to  whom 
it  has  not  meant  the  loss  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
it  is  simply  a  pageant  of  the  imagination.  His  day 
dreams  are  illumined  by  it.  .  .  He  does  not  want 
to  get  away  from  the  thought  of  it,  as  his  elders  do ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  wild  recurrent  wish  which  comes 
to  them  to  bar  it  out  of  their  minds.  .  .  At  heart 
all  children  have  something  in  them  of  the  savage,  and 
even  under  the  most  civilized  conditions  that  some- 
thing shows.  The  time-honored  game  of  battle  is  now 
more  absorbing  than  ever.  The  make-believe  is  easier 
now  that  the  world  is  peopled  with  men  in  uniform, 
and  delight  savor's  of  duty.  There  is  something  of 
ritual  in  the  ancestral  game,  and  primitive  man  thirsts 
for  ritual,  for  fighting,  and  for  the  semblance  at  least 
of  sacrifice ;  but  it  must  be  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
glory.  Of  the  highest  kind  of  sacrifice — of  open-eyed 
self-immolation — a  child,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can 
know  nothing. 

The  thought  of  his  country's  defeat  is  a  thought 
impossible  to  a  child.  Those  who  are  in  the  right 
must  win.  Goodness  always  succeeds.  All  his  expe- 
rience tells  him  this  and  the  better  brought  up  he  is 
the  more  is  this  fallacious  certainty  borne  in  upon 
him.  At  the  root  of  it  lies  the  fact  that  only  a  cruelly 
ill-used  child  can  make  the  distinction  between  right 
and  might.  Are  not  both  always  upon  the  side  of  his 
parents?  The  moral  outlook  to  a  child  is  simply  a 
vision  of  God  against  the  wicked,  those  feeble  wicked 
whose  day  is  so  short  and  whose  dumbfounding,  by 
one  method  or  another,  so  sure. 


To  him,  then,  the  conflict  which  now  touches  his 
life  at  every  turn  is  one  into  which  he  can  throw  his 
whole  being,  his  dramatic  imagination,  his  power  of 
self-abnegation,  his  high  spirits,  his  justice-loving  con- 
science— his  all.  His  vague,  false,  childish  concep- 
tion of  history,  his  nursery  picture  of  crusaders  and 
armadas.  Royalists  and  Roundheads,  knights  and 
dragons,  aeroplanes  and  big  guns,  has  come  to  life.  .  . 

But  if  children  are  born  disciplinarians — and  in  a 
sense  they  are  born  militarists — they  are  also  logical. 
The  command  to  love  his  enemies  gives  the  modern 
child  occasional  pause.  "What  does  it  mean,  that 
part  of  'the  reading'  in  church?"  he  asks.  Probably 
in  the  First  Lesson  or  the  Psalms  he  may  find  a  city 
of  refuge  for  his  soul,  or  perhaps,  if  he  confides  in 
his  mother,  she  will  explain  to  him  that  it  is  the  nur- 
sery maid  or  his  eldest  little  cousin,  not  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  for  whom  the  Scripture  demands  his 
forbearance.  Most  probably  he  will  cast  aside  both 
ideals  as  impossible  and  go  on  with  his  dream  of  war 
and  joy.  He  has  not  awakened,  he  has  only  turned 
over.  Nevertheless  the  thought  of  "the  reading"  may 
recur.  The  following  is  a  true  story :  "Could  we  not 
have  made  a  plan  instead  of  making  war?"  said  a  little 
boy  of  six  years  old,  who  had  been  constantly  ex- 
horted to  resort  to  maternal  arbitration  instead  of 
using  his  fists,  and  instructed  in  the  practical  side  of 
religion.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  "a  plan"  would 
never  have  been  accepted  by  the  enemy,  would  have 
been,  in  this  case,  impossible.  "Would  it  have  been 
impossible  if  we  had  had  God  in  ?"  he  asked.  No  doubt 
the  scruple  was  soon  at  rest. 

We  do  not  think  that  raids  seem  to  children  as  part 
of  war.  They  are  undoubtedly  frightened  by  them. 
It  is  alarming  to  be  dragged  to  the  cellar  at  night, 
and  very  dull  and  disagreeable  to  have  to  sit  there  in 
the  day.  The  drama,  however,  may  be  to  most  chil- 
dren worth  an  occasional  fright.  It  does  not  wake  the 
boy  from  the  war  dream — the  only  thing  that  can  do 
that  is  bad  news  for  himself  and  his  mother.  Sup- 
pose his  father  is  killed — and  suppose  that  he  is  also 
his  hero — then  the  dream  disperses.  It  fades  before 
one  of  two  sensations.  A  deep  sense  of  revenge  may 
come  to  him,  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Avenger  in 
man  has  felt  from  all  time.  It  is  born  of  the  human 
justice  and  the  animal  instinct  of  retaliation  which 
have  met  together  in  his  loving  yet  savage  little  heart. 
If  he  is  old  enough  to  feel  deep  sorrow— -that  is,  to 
realize,  not  the  horror  of  death,  which  is  physical, 
but  the  sense  of  missing,  in  its  highest  degree,  which 
is  of  the  soul,  though  not,  we  hope,  eternal — then  he 
will  never  be  a  child  again,  and  war,  however  he 
comes  to  regard  it,  if  he  lives  to  be  a  general,  an  arch- 
bishop, or  a  conscientious  objector,  will  always  be 
war.  But  the  experience  may  take  him  differently. 
He  may  have  no  sense  of  revenge.  Whether  he  has 
or  no  is  largely  a  temperamental  question.  The  sword 
in  his  own  heart  may  reveal  to  him  that  sorrow  is 
not  a  thing  confined  to  himself,  or  even  to  those  whom 
he  loves,  or  even  those  whom  he  approves.  It  is  the 
great  black  cloud  of  which  no  skies  are  clear,  which 
threatens  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  obscures  the 
division  which  once  seemed  so  clear  between  them. 
Sick  at  heart,  he  looks  back  upon  his  dream,  which 
decomposes,  and  cannot  recompose  because  he  stands 
now  in  broad  daylight,  face  to  face  with  the  actual." 
The  Spectator  (London) ,  Sept.  22,  1917. 
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An  Annual  Review 

A  Sermon  Preached  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  at  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  December  29,  1917. 

Cease  the  clamor  of  the  hour,  stay  the  speeding  wheels 
today,  lift  us.  Father,  on  to  the  heights  whereon  we  may 
sccin  the  past  profitably  and  face  the  future  heroically. 

Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  unfolding  revelations  of 
the  year  gone.  We  thank  thee  that  when  we  could  not 
read  the  lesson  of  the  sunshine  thou  hast  taught  us 
through  the  awful  revelations  of  the  storm.  We  thank 
thee,  Father,  that  mid  the  strife  and  clash  of  arms 
there  abides  forever  the  eternal  calm.  Help  us  father  to 
rest  in  the  unchangeable,  to  trust  in  the  eternal,  to  lay 
new  hold  of  the  deathless  things  that  make  for  peace  and 
love.  Forgotten  be  the  things  that  divide  in  the  strength 
and  power  of  the  things  that  unite. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  tears,  the  frost,  the  storm,  for 
they  wash  clean  the  eye,  purify  the  air  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  sunshine  out  of  which  spring  flowers  and 
fruit. 

Make  us.  Father,  this  morning  a  part  of  thy  peace; 
may  we  partake  of  thy  eternal  calm.  Amen. 

As  has  been  my  custom  for  thirty-five  years,  I  bring 
to  the  closing  minutes  of  this  year  some  rough  estimate 
of  its  contribution  to  Hfe  and  progress. 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventeen  is  my  text. 

The  angel  of  history  first  chastens,  then  guides  the 
spirit  of  man.  In  the  estimate  of  our  losses  we  learn 
to  . discover  our  gains.  Death  is  the  final,  inevitable 
and  unquestioned  statistician:  by  its  triumphs  do  we 
discover  the  values  of  life. 

The  year  1917,  which  summons  us  this  morning  to 
our  accounting,  has  been  a  year  of  storms,  tempests 
and  blights  that  have  devastated  unripe  cornfields  and 
broken  down  orchards  laden  with  immature  fruits. 
But,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  holocaust  of  uncounted 
battlefields,  the  death  angel  has  shown  an  unwonted 
benignity  in  its  ingatherings.  There  are  but  few 
names  in  the  harvest-home  roll  that  represent  interna- 
tional fame  or  world  wide  bereavement.  As  I  look 
over  the  roll  I  find  those  who  have  known  the  power 
of  a  long  life  and  have  enriched  the  world  through 
the  long  accumulation  of  years. 

Early  m  the  year  Alonzo  A.  Loper,  said  to  be  the 
last 'survivor  of  those  present  at  the  original  meeting 
that  called  the  Republican  party  into  existence  at 
Ripon,  Wisconsin,  in  1854,  passed  away  having  lived 
eighty-seven  years.  Brigadier-General  Edwin  Lewis 
Hayes,  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  lived  to  see 
ninety-seven  years.  IMajor-General  Peter  J.  Oster- 
haus,  one  of  the  gallant  group  of  those  who  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  their  love  of  the  same  sought 
this  country  in  the  tempestuous  year  of  1848,  and  ren- 
dered gallant  service  in  the  Civil  War,  lived  to  be 
ninety-four  years  of  age.  Among  the  adventurous 
spirits  gone  to  their  rest  must  be  counted  Colonel 
Cody,  or  "Buffalo  Bill,"  who  reached  his  seventy- 
first  year,  and  Jack  Crawford,  another  famous  Indian 
scout,  who  added  to  his  adventures  on  the  frontier 
success  as  a  poet  and  lecturer,  reached  his  three-score 
and  ten.  Count  von  Zeppelin,  whose  name  is  associ- 
ated with  great  triumphs  conceived  in  the  interest  of 
civilization,  though  temporarily  deflected  in  the  interest 
of  destruction,  rested  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  John 


M.  Studebaker,  whose  industrial  triumphs  were  so 
fundamental  that  they  could  scarcely  be  spoiled  by 
war  or  by  hatred,  the  pioneer  plow  and  wagon  maker, 
lived  to  be  eighty-four  years  old.  Richard  Olney, 
attorney  general  and  secretary  of  state  under  Cleve- 
land, died  this  year  at  eighty-two. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter,  the  Massachusetts  surgeon, 
who  discovered  the  tuberculosis  cattle  test,  died  at 
eighty-five.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  so  long  our  honored 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  closely  identified  with 
the  higher  interests  of  New  York,  was  gathered  in  at 
eighty-five. 

William  De  Morgan,  the  great  novelist,  reached  his 
seventy-seventh  year. 

Admiral  Dewey,  through  whose  exploitation  in  Ma- 
nila Bay  one  beautiful  Sunday  morning  the  United 
States  fell  into  the  opportunities  and  ambitions  of 
becoming  a  world  power,  left  us  at  seventy-nine. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  American 
heavens  who  passed  out  of  mortal  sight  during  the 
year  was  the  beloved,  many  handed  and  many  sided 
Frank  Sanborn,  the  friend,  teacher  and  biographer 
of  Henry  Thoreau.  He  was  the  last  of  that  illumi- 
nated circle  of  Concord  Transcendentalists,  near 
neighbor  in  thought  as  well  as  in  location  to  Emerson, 
the  last  of  the  great  Abolitionist  leaders.  Eighty-five 
years  found  him  still  young,  fertile  and  suggestive. 

The  art  world  seems  to  have  sufifered  most  heavily 
during  the  year.  Albert  P.  Ryder,  pronounced  by 
some  the  greatest  Am'erican  imaginative  painter,  left 
us  at  seventy.  Moses  Ezekiel,  the  distinguished 
American  sculptor,  left  us  at  seventy-two.  Luther 
Bradley,  the  cartoonist  of  our  Daily  News,  who 
preached  a  message  of  love  and  brotherhood  through 
his  pencil,  died  prematurely  at  sixty-three.  The  most 
famous,  and  perhaps  by  common  consent  the  most 
eminent,  sculptor  of  the  world,  the  Frenchman,  Au- 
guste  Rodin,  left  us  at  seventy-seven. 

Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Durant,  who  with  her  husband 
founded  Wellesley  College,  passed  to  her  re^st  during 
the  year.  Dr.  Charles  Braddock,  famous  for  his  work 
in  ridding  Siam  of  cholera  and  smallpox,  accomplished 
his  life  work  in  the  short  space  of  fifty-four  years. 

Dr.  Isaac  N.  Atwood,  the  venerable  and  venerated 
Dean  of  the  Universalist  ministry,  left  us  at  eighty. 

American  letters  suffered  a  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  the  southern  novelist. 
And  progressive  Judaism  mourns  what  seems  the  un- 
timely death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Leonard  Levy  of  Pitts- 
burg, a  man  of  great  power,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  all  such  humanitarian  interests.  He  fell  in 
the  midst  of  his  work  at  forty-one.  Our  own  modest, 
.industrious  and  successful  city  Ubrarian,  Mr.  Henry 
Edouard  Legler,  died  in  the  midst  of  great  usefulness 
and  a  career  ever  growing. 

But  the  roll  is  too  long.  These  lives  that  have  cast 
their  far  shadows  across  continents  are  but  represent- 
atives, and  each  heart  has  its  own  mausoleum,  each 
society  its  beloved  dead  and  translated  spirits. 

From  our  own  household  we  mourn  the  faithful 
souls  who  were  so  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
in  our  work.  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  Adams,  Mrs.  Agnes 
K.  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Emma  Worden,  Miss  Kate 
Manierre,  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Quaw  and  lastly  ]\Irs. 
Carrie  Collins  Reed,  beloved  of  our  children,  whose 
assistance  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  our  parish 
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as  a  long  time  superintendent  of  our  Sunday  School, 
is  rnore  fully  appreciated  and  understood  now  her 
service  is  withdrawn. 

Among  our  immediate  family  of  religious  workers, 
comrades  of  the  open  faith,  James  G.  Townsend,  who 
through  years  of  suffering  was  a  tireless  contributor 
to  Unity  from  the  eastward,  the  very  venerable  sage 
and  philosopher  of  Syracuse,  Samuel  R.  Calthorp,  and 
Mrs.  Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes,  the  pioneer  woman 
preacher  in  the  far  West,  have  entered  into  their  rest. 

While  compiling  this  list  there  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Updyke  of  Wis- 
consin, a  neighbor,  comrade  and  colleague.  For  thirty' 
years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Madison,  Wi  sconsin.  Pre-eminently  he  was  the  un- 
official chaplain  of  the  great  university.  Thousands 
of  its  students  who  waited  upon  his  ministry  will 
mourn  the  death  of  one  who  was  to  them  leader  and 
seer.  For  many  years  his  name  was  among  the  ed- 
itorial contributors  of  Unity.  He  was  a  forward 
looking  man  in  the  pulpit.  Tt  was  fitting  that  on 
Christmas  Eve  his  bodily  eyes  should  close,  for  sud- 
denly there  was  seen  a  radiance  round  about  the  Madi- 
son pulpit  and  an  angel  chorus  was  heard  by  the 
thoughtful  as  they  interpreted  his  life  in  the  Christ- 
mas song,  "Peace  on  earth  and  good  w.ill  to  men." 

From  the  closed  lips  and  the  missing  hands  of 
friends  translated  during  the  year  let  us  turn  to  take 
some  note  of  the  year's  contributions  to  the  book 
shelves  of  the  thoughtful.  Letters,  I  love  to  say,  con- 
stitute the  primal  revelation  and  words  are  the  things 
that  last  the  longest.  Could  we  hold  the  year  at  arm's 
length  and  judge  it  as  it  will  appear  ten  years  hence, 
we  would  probably  discover  its  true  value  in  the  books 
that  survived. 

While  I  fail  to  discover  in  the  near  confusion  any 
one  masterful  contribution  either  in  prose  or  in  po- 
etry, certainly  there  has  been  no  dearth  of  helpful 
books  and  inspiring  reading.  Perhaps  more  than  the 
average  have  books  been  welcomed  into  the  ministry 
of  this  desk.  I  have  found  sermon  values  in  the 
three  books  of  H.  G.  Wells  (Macmillan)  that  have 
gathered  around  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through," 
"The  Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp,"  by  William 
H.  Davies,  "Above  the  Battle"  (Open  Court),  by 
Romain  Rolland,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "Raymond" 
(Doran),  the  recent  two  volume  "Life  and  Letters 
of  Robert  Collyer"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  by  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  and  Hamlin  Garland's  "Son  of  the 
Middle  Border"  (Macmillan). 

A  new  book  by  Winston  Churchill  always  com- 
mands attention.  The  "Dwelling  Place  of  Light" 
(Macmillan)  has  come  to  us  within  the  year. 

In -addition  to  the  biographies  already  referred  to, 
the  "Life  of  Franklin  Spencer  Spaulding"  (Macmil- 
lan), the  live  bishop  of  Utah,  and  of  our  own  la- 
mented "Henry  Baird  Favill,"  are  books  full  of  in- 
spiration and  have  permanent  claims  upon  the  intelli- 
gent. Margaret  Pease's  book  entitled  "Jean  Jaures," 
the  great  French  socialist  and  humanitarian,  "Starr 
King  in  California"  (Paul  Elder),  by  my  friend  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds,  and  Andreyev's  "The  Confessions 
of  a  Little  Man  During  Great  Days"  (Knopf)  are  life 
helping  books.  The  latter  came  to  us  from  Russia  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  Russian  surprise.  Whether  it 
is  the  life  of  a  real  or  fictitious  character  it  is  hard 
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to  tell :  it  is  probably  both,  equally  valuable  in  either 
case.  . 

A  two-volume  "Life  and  Letters"  of  Edward  Ev 
erett  Hale,  by  his  son,  another  two-volume  "Life  of 
John  Fiske,"  by  John  Spencer  Clark,  the  story  of 
Henry  Thoreau  by  his  old  friend,  F.  B.  Sanbornfj 
.  and  two  rich  volumes  of  "Letters,"  by  Mark  Twain 
are  among  the  books  my  heart  craves  but  which  my 
hand  has  not  yet  received. 

The  quadro-centennial  of  Protestantism  brought  a 
flood  of  Luther  literature,  no  volume  of  which  is  per 
haps  more  suggestive  and  fitting  than  a  critical  study 
of  "Luther's  Hymns,"  fifty  of  them,  many  of  them 
accompanied  with  musical  interpretations  from  th< 
iiand  of  the  great  German  commoner,  whose  hymn; 
]:iersuaded  more  than  his  arguments,  and  whose  hu 
manitarian  sympathies  counted  for  more  than  his  the 
ological  heresies. 

Of  course  the  war  brought  more  war  literatureSi 
than  the  maddening  fury  of  the  time  could  do  justice  { 
to.  The  titles  of  the  books  that  have  lodged  on  my 
table  are  at  least  suggestive  of  the  year's  thinking 
and,  let  us  hope,  prophetic  of  the  year's  contribution 
to  civilization.  "A  League  to  Enforce  Peace,"  by 
Robert  Goldsmith,  with  an  introduction  by  President! 
Lowell,  is  perhaps  as  authoritative  an  exposition  of 
that  movement  as  is  available.  Theodore  Marburg, 
the  United  States  minister  to  Belgium  before  the  war 
has  discussed  the  subject  further  under  the  title  of 
"A  League  of  Nations,  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of 
the  Movement."  Dr.  George  Hodges,  Dean  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  has  a 
searching  little  book  entitled  "Religion  in  a  World  at 
War."  All  these  books  are  from  the  press  of  Mac- 
millan. Scribner's  have  published  a  little  book  enti- 
tled "The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace,"  written  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Nctv  York  Times,  the  writer  of 
which  masks  behind  the  name  "Cosmos."  A  very 
slender  little  book  with  a  very  big  in-reaching  title, 
offers  a  mind  cure  treatment  of  war.  "Think  Peace" 
is  the  invitation.  It  is  certainly  true  that  thinking  of 
war  brings  war,  has  brought  war.  I  believe  that  it 
is  equally  true  that  thinking  of  peace,  talking  of  peace, 
])raying  for  peace,  will  bring  peace.  Frederick  Lynch, 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  a  fertile  writer 
and  a  tireless  worker  on  these  lines,  has  put  his 
thoughts  into  a  little  book  entitled  "The  Christian  in 
War  Time,"  with  effective  additional  chapters  by 
Drs.  Jefferson,  Speer,  Hull  and  Clark  (Revell). 

Bertrand  Russell  next  to  Romain  Rolland  is  the 
major  prophet  of  the  peace  movement,  and  his  "Why 
Men  Fight"  and  "Political  Ideals"  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  high  thought  books  of  the  year. 

Our  own  Chicago  Carnovale  has  produced  in  "Why 
Italy  Entered  Into  the  Great  War,"  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  at  length  in  Unity,  what  is  to  my 
mind  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  Eui-opean  political  history  that  has  been  inspired] 
by  the  war.  It  is  a  book  that  will  stay  on  the  shelf 
of  the  student,  and  whoever  undertakes  to  deal  with] 
Italian  subjects  or  interests  will  have  to  reckon  witji 
this  book.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that 
it  has  received  remarkable  recognition,  commanding 
the  attention  of  leading  journals  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

But   by   common    consent    Henri    Barbusse,  the 
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Frenchman,  has  given  us  the  most  searching  and  ht- 
erary  successful  interpretation  of  war  found  in  the 
year's  output.  "Under  Fire,"  first  Enghshed  in  Au- 
gust last,  has  already  reached  its  eighth  printing.  It 
is  said  that  over  a  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  in  France.  It  received  the  prize  award  early 
in  Paris  by  the  Academic  Gon  court  for  the  best 
work  done  during  the  year.  It  is  a  book  relentless 
in  its  realism,  subtle  in  its  psychology,  awful  in  its 
revelations,  convincing  and  clear  in  its  conclusion, 
which  is  reached  by  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  no 
need  of  a  suggestion  from  the  brilliant  author.  In 
this  book  war  is  unmasked  and  appears  in  its  true 
nature,  a  barbarous  survival  of  brute  instincts  with 
no  redeeming  features  raised  to  its  nth  power  by  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  organized  capital  of 
civilization. 

The  Lincoln  books  continue  to  come ;  three  or  four 
this  year,  and  there  is  room  for  more,  for  the  story 
is  yet  far  from  being  beaten  into  the  clear  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  real  Lincoln  is  still  farther  behind 
our  pretentions.   Lord  Charnwood  is  the  first  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  set  himself  seriously  to  the  task  of  under- 
standing and  interpreting  the  great  American,  and 
barring  certain  regrettable,  almost  inexcusable,  crudi- 
ties and  inaccuracies  concerning  the  ancestry,  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  (Henry 
Holt),  his  appreciation  is  fine,  his  insight  true.  On 
the  whole  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  public  life  has 
perhaps  received  no  more  just  handling  than  at  the 
hands  of  this  appreciative  Englishman.    It  is  sad  to 
record  that  Alonzo   Rothschild,   whose  volume  on 
"Lincoln,  Master  of  Men"  was  followed  this  year  by 
his  "Honest  Abe,  A  Study  in  Integrity"  (Houghton 
Mifflin),  has  been  thwarted  in  his  high  purpose  of  giv- 
ing us  a  series  of  Lincoln  studies  for  which  he  had  pre- 
pared himself  most  carefully.    He  early  retired  from 
a  successful  business,  surrounded  himself  with  a  com- 
prehensive library,  selected  a  retired  spot  far  from 
the  maddening  crowd  and  settled  down  to  his  task. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it,  while  still  a  young  man,  the 
willing  hand  was  palsied  and  the  closing  chapter  in 
this  book  is  a  revealing  life  of  this  author  by  his 
son.    Mr.  Rothschild  was  Jewish  in  extraction,  Rus- 
sian in  his  origin,  free  in  his  mind,  universal  in  his 
religious   sympathies,   all   of   which   helped   fit  the 
man  to  understand  and  appreciate  Abraham  Lincoln. 
"Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  Speech"  is  the  title  of  a 
thin  little  book  from  the  hand  of  Henry  B.  Rankin, 
one  of  the  few  men  still  surviving  who  can  say  I 
knew  Lincoln  and  knew  him  well.  Mr.  Rankin's  "Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  is  one  of 
the  best  interpretations  of  Lincoln's  heart  now  avail- 
able.   As  a  boy  and  a  young  man  Mr.  Rankin  was 
permitted  to  come  very  close  to  that  heart.    In  his 
youth  he  was  first  office  boy  and  then  a  student  of 
law  in  Lincoln's  office.    Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  who  has 
done  so  much  research  work  'concernirif-  the  obscure 
Lincoln,  has  revised  and  brought  out  a  new  two-vol- 
ume edition  of  her  work,  which  is  said  to  contain 
some  important  revisions  and  fresh  discoveries,  but 
of  these  I  am  not  able  to  speak,  for  as  vet  I  have  not 
been  able  to  put  this  edition  on  my  shelf. 

The  marvel  of  the  year  is  also  a  human  paradox. 
Why  should  this  awful  year  of  war  and  rumors  of 
war,  this  year  of  tremendous  financial  anxieties,  of 
great  fortunes  and  great  sufferings,  pour  out  the  un- 


paralleled flood  of  poetry,  much  of  it  of  a  superior 
quality?  My  own  shelves  contain  over  forty  bound 
volumes  of  poetry  bearing  the  imprint  of  1917,  and 
this  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  output.  So  in- 
teresting is  this  shelf  that,  as  you  will  see  from  my 
January  announcement,  I  am  about  to  undertake  a 
series  of  eight  weekly  interpretations  in  current  po- 
etry on  successive  Monday  nights  in  the  parsonage. 
Consequently  I  will  not  undertake  even  an  outline 
of  the  field  this  morning.  But  take  my  word  for  it 
the  minstrel  and  the  prophet  never  were  more  suc- 
cessfully blended  and  the  agitations  of  the  human 
heart  never  more  successfully  found  escape  in  song 
than  is  realized  by  some  of  these  modern  singers. 
When  such  a  study  is  made  it  will  probably  appear 
that  the  pre-eminent  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  these  songs  of  faith  and  love  are  borne  out  of  the 
heart  of  women.  I  suppress  the  impulse  to  name 
them,  biit  you  are  invited  to  come  and  hear  some  of 
them  interpreted  by  my  voice. 

A  large  part  of  my  year's  reading  was  interpreted 
in  some  after-vacation  studies  printed  in  the  Septem- 
ber issues  of  Unity,  and  again  I  avoid  repetition. 

Of  books  dealing  with  religious  topics,  there  is  no 
dearth  this  year.  The  most  obtrusive  fact  concerning 
the  output  of  the  religious  press,  to  one  who  under- 
takes to  survey  the  whole  field,  is  the  slow  but  sure 
disappearance  of  the  orthodox  lines.  The  radical 
books  of  the  year  come  from  conservative  centers. 

If  past  experience  and  present  signs  will  not  disap- 
point, Professor  Rauschenbusch's  book,  just  out,  "A 
Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel"  (Macmillan),  will 
be  one  of  the  marked  books  of  the  year.    He  has 
already  made  himself  the  major  prophet  of  the  social- 
izing movement  inside  the  churches.    A  professor  in 
a  Baptist  Theological  School,  he  has  maintained  his 
position  in  "good  standing"  apparently  because  of 
his  devotion  to  the  New  Testament  and  his  enthusi- 
asm in  interpreting  the  message  of  the  Nazarene  in 
terms  of  social  well-being.    He  joins  with  the  radicals 
outside  of  the  church,  unfortunately  some  of  them 
antagonistic  to  the  church,  in  teaching  that  the  mes- 
sage of  Jesus  must  concern  itself  with  the  well-being 
of  society,  and  that  the  Nazarene  spoke  as  a  social 
protestant,  feeling  the  burden  of  the  conventional  con- 
servatism of  his  time.    Professor  Rauschenbusch  has 
seized  with  great  power  and  clearness  the  fact  that 
the  individual  gospel  which  teaches  the  sinfulness  of 
every  human  heart  must  be  enlarged  and  intensified 
with  a  sense  of  community  sin  which  can  be  remedied 
only  by  community  readjustments.    He  says  we  are 
becoming  more  sensitive  about  the  collective  sins  in 
which  we  are  involved,  and  he  furnishes  abundant 
and  telling  evidence  of  this  fact.    After  stating  these 
principles  with  splendid  clearness,  in  the  first  three 
chapters,  he  proceeds  to  interpret  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  orthodox  creed  in  terms  of  neighborhood 
"well-being  and  co-operation:  "Salvation,"  "Conscious-- 
ness  of  Sin,"  "The  Fall  of  Man,"  "The  Kingdom  of 
Evil,"  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  similar  topics  are 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  believes 
that  the  dogmatic  tendencies  in  early  Christendom 
have  misapprehended  the  temper  and  purpose  of  the 
early  Christian  movement.    It  is  a  book  which  cannot 
be  dismissed  either  by  the  orthodox  preacher  or  the 
socialist  leader.    Its  pages  reflect  a  candid  thinker 
and  a  free  mind  and  must  be'  reckoned  with  by  the  be- 
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lievers  in  the  church  and  the  ones  who  still  believe 
that  the  pulpit  can  be  made  a  freer  platform  than  any 
other  instituted  rostrum  from  which  the  public  is  to 
be  instructed.  The  press  is  far  more  muzzled  than 
the  pulpit  that  is  occupied  by  a  growing  number  of 
the  pupils  of  Professor  Rauschenbusch. 

Next  to  the  enviable  reputation  won  by  the  Roches- 
ter professor,  comes  Harry  F.  Ward,  Professor  of 
Social  Service  in  the  Methodist  University  School  of 
Theology  in  Boston.  His  latest  book  is  "The  Labor 
Movement  from  the  Standpoint  of  Religious  Values" 
(Sturgis  &  Walton).  It  is  a  book  that  deserves  and 
will  command  wide  reading  and  careful  study.  These 
six  lectures,  first  delivered  from  the  Ford  Hall  Open 
Forum  in  Boston,  discuss  "Trades  Unions,"  "Social- 
ism," "Syndicalism,"  "The  Demand  for  Leisure,"  "The 
Demand  for  Income,"  "Violence  and  its  Causes,"  "La- 
bor and  the  Law,"  and  "Democracy  in  Industry." 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Ward  know  well  that  he  is  a 
sympathetic  interpreter  and  is  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  all  these  movements.  But  all  his  admirers  are 
not  equally  willing  to  remember  and  to  give  due  credit 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  church  man,  a  Methodist  in 
whom  there  is  no  guile,  a  maker  of  preachers,  in 
which  work  he  is  successful.  The  reformers  who 
would  leave  the  church  out  of  consideration  reckon 
without  their  ^host. 

George  Albert  Coe  is  another  representative  of  a 
theological  school,  a  Professor  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  which  has  some  kind  of  a  restored  rela- 
tionship to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  book  is 
"A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education"  (Scrib- 
ner),  and  is  dedicated  to  "Harry  F.  Ward,  who  sees 
and  makes  others  see."  Professor  Coe  has  a  good 
word  to  say  for  theorizers,  and  he  looks  at  modern 
education  and  Christianity  itself  from  the  social 
standpoint.  In  Part  V  he  discusses  the  tendencies  in 
Christian  education  viewed  from  the  social  stand- 
point. There  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Dogmatic 
Protestant,  the  Ritualistic  Protestant  types  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  educational  tendencies  of  evangelical- 
ism and  liberalism,  and  a  valuable  bibliography. 

From  over  the  seas  comes  George  Lansbury's  "Your 
Part  of  Poverty."  The  author,  if  not  the  book,  is 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
vouches  for  his  "fellow-churchman,"  who  discusses 
the  interests  of  "Workmen,"  "Women  and  Children," 
of  ^'^'Business,"  "Churches,"  and  "What  We  Must 
Do."    Huebsch  is  the  American  publisher. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt  is  Professor  of  Homiletics  and 
Sociology  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Note 
the  significant  combination.  Probably  the  best  help 
toward  better  preaching  is  a  tighter  grip  on  something 
to  preach.  If  the  professor  of  Sociology  does  effective 
work,  the  professor  of  Homiletics  has  largely  accom- 
plished his  purpose.  The  title  of  Dr.  Hoyt's  book  is : 
■"The  Work  of  Preaching."  (Macmillan.) 

But  the  year's  output  of  thoughtful  books  from 
thoughtful  men  gives  no  encouragement  to  those  easy 
critics  of  religion  who  are  ready  to  urge  that  the  world 
has  lost  interest  in  theology,  and  that  the  profound 
problems  of  soul,  its  origin  and  its  destiny,  are  to  be 
supplanted  by  so-called  "practical  interests,"  "social 
adjustments,"  "physical  environment"  and  "economic 
legislation."  Professor  George  A.  Barton  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  in  a  little  volume  of  300  pages,  has 


brought  "The  Religions  of  the  World"  (University 
of  Chicago  Press)  within  study  reach  of  the  intelli- 
gent teacher  and  parent  and  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  Sunday  School  child  who  is  weary  if  not 
ashamed  of  his  Sunday  School  relations  because  of 
the  inanity  and  platitudes  of  the  conventional  courses 
issued  by  the  ton  by  would-be  providers  of  Sunday 
School  instruction — the  stupid,  conservative  lessons 
offered  in  the  Sunday  School  that  so  belie,  oftentimes, 
the  more  intelligent  and  progressive  teachings  of  the 
preachers  in  the  same  church. 

Professor  Herbert  L.  Willett,  our  neighbor  across 
the  way,  has  done  for  "Our  Bible"  what  Professor 
Barton  has  done  for  the  Religions  of  the  World — 
told  in  a  simple,  graphic  way  what  everybody  ought 
to  know  about  our  Bible.  In  this  book,  pubHshed 
by  the  Christian  Century  Press  in  Chicago,  is  given 
the  results  of  Higher  Criticism,  which  Hft  the  whole 
subject  above  dogmatic  lines.  There  is  no  "orthodox" 
and  no  "heterodox"  when  you  come  to  study  "How 
the  Books  Took  Form,"  "The  Makers  of  the  Books," 
"The  Growth  of  the  Canon,"  "The  Testimony  of  the 
Monuments"  or  "The  Literary  and  Spiritual  Appre- 
ciation of  the  Contents."  Because  this  is  the  latest 
of  many,  many  attempts  in  this  direction,  it  ought 
to  be  the  best.  Heretofore  writers  on  these  subjects 
have  had  other  critical  students  in  mind.  Now  the 
time  has  come  when  the  laity,  the  common  people, 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  Dr.  Willett's  success  in  this 
direction  is  well  known  in  Chicago,  where  he  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  University  Extension  lecturers. 

"Simon,  Son  of  Man,"  by  John  I.  Riegel  and  John 
H.  Jordan  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.),  is  a  more 
"learned"  work,  if  we  may  use  that  word  without 
being  misunderstood.  It  is  an  attempt  to  dig  down 
and  dig  back  along  etymological,  archaeological  and 
historical  lines  to  the  roots  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment, the  ultimate  conclusion  of  which  seems  to  be 
much  the  same  as  that  reached  by  Professor  Rausch- 
enbusch and  his  associates.  To  estimate  the  value 
and  soundness  of  these  discussions  is  beyond  the  pur- 
pose of  this  pulpit  or  the  competency  of  this  preacher. 

Not  all  of  the  books  that  have  come  to  my  table  are 
"Christian"  either  in  origin  or  in  vocabulary.  The 
venerable  and  venerated  Professor  Gotthard  Deutsch 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati  has  put 
out  two  volumes  from  the  press  of  the  Bloch  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  New  York  with  the  significant 
title  of  "Scrolls."  These  volumes,  dedicated  to  the 
alumni  of  the  college,  are  obviously  chips  from  the 
workshop  of  a  very  busy  student,  p,repared  with  the 
Jewish  constituency  in  mind,  but  they  contain  the  re- 
sult of  life-long  studies,  and  happy  is  the  Christian 
parish  who  has  a  minister  that  will  find  pulpit  mate- 
rial in  these  volumes.  Twelve  of  these  essays  are 
annual  reviews,  which,  according  to  the  Christian 
chronology,  riach  from  1903  to  1914.  But  the  vol- 
umes also  include,  among  other  topics,  articles  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Jewish  History,"  "The  Century 
from  1815  to  1915,"  "History  Repeats  Itself,"  and 
"Everybody  Says  So,"  among  many  other  topics.  I 
am  glad  of  this  chance  to  spe&k  a  word  of  love  and 
admiration  for  this  friend  of  mine  in  connection  with 
these  interpretative  studies  at  this  time,  for  according 
to  the  newspapers  he  has  been  spoken  ill  of  by  the  j 
functionaries  of  a  government  that  owes  so  much  to 
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him  and  his  people  and  has  so  much  more  to  expect 
from  a  man  whose  patriotism  is  rooted  deep  in  human 
love  and  whose  loyalty  to  the  government  is  measured 
by  the  only  true  measure  of  loyalty,  loyalty  to  his 
convictions,  loyalty  to  the  truth  revealed  in  science 
and  history,  loyalty  to  man  and  to  God. 

In  a  much  simpler  way  than  in  "Simon,  Son  of 
Man,"  Ray  0-.  Miller  seems  to  travel  the  same  road  in 
his  little  book  entitled  "Modernist  Studies  in  the  Life 
of  Jesus"  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.),  in  which  is  dis- 
cussed "Transient  and  Permanent  Elements  in  the 
Life  of  J.esus,"  "Jesus,  the  Fulfiller,"  and  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Tomorrow,"  in  which  the  moral  grandeur, 
beautiful  spirituality  and  the  dauntless  courage  of 
Jesus  are  set  forth. 

Mary  Taylor  Blauvelt,  in  a  little  book  dedicated 
"To  her  pupils,  old  and  new,"  gives  the  result  of 
thirteen  years  of  Bible  teaching,  and  treats  of  the 
"Ultimate  Ideals,"  "The  Poor  in  Spirit,"  "The  Meek," 
"They  That  Mourn,"  "The  Pure  in  Heart."  (Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.) 

Walter  E.  Brandenburg,  being  apparently  alarmed  at 
the  rationalistic  and  materialistic  tendencies  which  he 
traces  to  Germany,  has  undertaken  to  counteract  this 
influence  in  a  little  work  which  he  calls  "The  Philos- 
ophy of  Christian  Being"  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.). 
The  work  is  introduced  by  1.  N.  McCash,  President 
of  Phillips  University,  Enid,  Oklahoma.  Does  this 
indicate  that  there  is  still  a  valiant  orthodoxy  on  the 
western  frontier? 

"Patriotism  and  Radicalism"  (Sherman,  French  & 
Co.),  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  addresses  and  letters 
by  Mercer  Green  Johnston.  As  might  be  suspected. 
Patriotism  is  a  word  that  lends  itself  to  those  who 
have  it  in  for  the  Pacifist.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
"Paxomaniacs,  or  Pacifists  Run  Mad,"  in  which  he 
proves  by  the  dictionary  the  ignoble  and  preposterous 
character  of  those  who  accept  the  name.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  a  "pastor"  who  is  now  with  the  ambulance 
corps  in  France — a  man  of  the  Rooseveltian  type. 
The  temper,  if  not  the  argument,  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
logic,  puts  the  book  into  the  class  that  dies  early.  It 
will  never  reach  a  second  edition.    Peace  to  its  ashes ! 

The  Far  East  must  continue  to  enlist  the  attention 
and  to  command  the  study  of  the  most  Western  of 
western  men.  The  Pacific  opens  the  new  way,  as 
the  Atlantic  has  been  the  old  way,  to  travel  and  com- 
merce, science  and  philosophy.  Mr.  J.  T.  Sunderland 
has  given  us  a  study  of  the  Civilization  of  Japan,  and 
"England's  Debt  to  India"  is  historically  studied  in 
a  book  of  350  pages  crammed  tight  with  figures  by 
a  native,  Lajpat  Rai  (Huebsch),  who  has  before  writ- 
ten of  "Young  India."  We  think  of  India  as  the  land 
of  poetry  and  philosophy,  but  here  is  a  man  who  re- 
vels in  figures,  a  man  of  statistics  and  percentages. 
The  economists  must  take  up  the  subject  of  India, 
even  should  the  philanthropists  and  the  humanitarians 
weary  of  it. 

We  cannot  always  linger  among  the  immortals. 
Much  of  the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  reading  world 
come  from  reading  the  books  that  are  the  children 
of  a  day.  They  come  and  are  forgotten,  but  they 
have  left  the  world  a  little  tenderer,  and  life  a  little 
brighter.    Such  a  book  is  Charles  W.  Wendte's  little 


study  of  the  "Christmas  Time"  (The  Beacon  Press), 
just  arrived.  Mr.  Wendte  was  the  forerunner  of 
myself  in  this  section.  He  dealt  out  Christmas  joys 
in  fire-swept  Chicago,  and  has  here  told  the  story 
of  it.  He  manufactured  artificial  snow  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sunday  School  in  Starr  King's  parish  in 
San  Francisco.  Here  are  tender  stories  of  the  bed- 
ridden "Spider-Boy,"  "Christmas  in  the  Trenches," 
"The  Empty  Sleeve."  Each  story  is  followed  by  a 
Christmas  carol  of  his  own  composing.  I  hope  that 
the  book  will  survive  so  as  to  get  on  our  Christmas 
lists  for  next  year. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  whose  books  are  so  full 
of  virility  when  he  travels  the  "Trail  of  the  Immi- 
grant," and  teaches  us  about  "Nationalizing  Amer- 
ica," has  been  all  too  silent  this  year.  His  name, 
though  not  his  speech,  betrayeth  him,  but  his  little 
story  of  "My  Doctor  Dog"  (Flem'ing  H.  Revell  Co.) 
makes  the  silence  less  intense.  All  dog  lovers  will 
rejoice  in  the  book. 

"The  Tender  Pilgrims,"  by  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones, 
D.  D.  (Christian  Century  Press),  of  the  Disciples 
fraternity,  is  a  timely  little  sermon  in  behalf  of  chil- 
dren from  the  text  found  hidden  away  in  Genesis, 
"The  children  are  tender.  ...  I  will  lead  on 
gently  .  .  .  according  to  the  pace  of  the  children." 

It  is  a  happy  and  rare  combination  that  permits  a  suc- 
cessful Chicago  lawyer  to  be  also  an  enthusiastic  bird 
lover  and  a  familiar  of  the  poets.  Beautiful  in  work- 
manship and  rich  in  material  is  the  elegant  volume  en- 
titled "Twelve  Months  with  the  Birds  and  Poets,"  by 
Samuel  A.  Harper,  with  illustrations  that  really  illus- 
trate by  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour.  The  bird  calendar 
begins  with  April  and  ends  with  March.  Some  hun- 
dred different  poets,  ranging  from  Joyce  Kilmer,  one 
of  the  latest  bird  lovers,  back  to  Shakespeare,  are  per- 
mitted to  come  into  court  and  testify  to  the  beauty 
and  the  meaning  of  the  birds,  oftentimes  to  render 
his  song  into  human  speech.  The  knowledge  that 
such  a  book  can  be  compiled  by  a  man  who  spends 
his  days  in  the  "Loop  district"  makes  life  in  Chicago 
more  endurable  and  our  hope  in  man  is  re-enforced. 

Lastly  in  the  list  of  preacher  books  comes  a  digni- 
fied, impressive  volume  which  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany have  brought  across  the  seas.  It  is  entitled 
"Immortality,  An  Essay  in  Discovery,  Co-ordinating 
Scientific,  Psychical  and  Biblical  Research."  It  may 
be  characterized  as  an  academic,  scholastic  extension 
of  the  discussion  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  his  nota- 
ble book  entitled  "Raymond,"  has  projected,  and 
which  I  have  already  taken  into  this  pulpit.  It  is  a 
joint  work  by  eminent  men  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
"The  Mind  and  Brain,  or  Immortality  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Science,"  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Hadfield, 
Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy.  "The  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead  and  the  Life  of  the  World  to  Come"  is  dis- 
cussed by  Canon  Streeter;  "The  Bible  and  Hell"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Emmet,  Vicar  of  West  Hendred.  "The 
Good  and  Evil  of  Spiritualism,"  "The  Reincarnation," 
"Theosophy"  and  "The  Undiscovered  Country"  are 
discussed  by  the  author  of  "Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia." 
This  book  of  400  pages  is  learned,  sometimes  ab- 
struse, but  it  will  reward  study  both  by  doubters  and 
believers.  However  hard  it  is  to  believe  in  immor- 
tality, it  is  harder  to  get  along  without  it,  and  that 
such  a  book  should  come  to  us  in  the  3'ear  in  which  the 
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sky  is  obscured  by  powder  smoke  and  the  song  of 
the  lark  is  drowned  by  the  roar  of  cannon  is  an  amaz- 
ing  proof  that  humanity  is  still  at  work  on  the  ever- 
lasting problems  of  duty,  death  and  destiny.  Even  a 
so-called  "world-war"  is  only  a  surface  interruption, 
a  passing  incident  in  the  great  unfolding  drama  of 
humanity.  The  real  questions  of  the  day  are  the  ques- 
tions of  the  centuries.  The  deliverances  of  Kaiser, 
King  and  President  are  of  trifling  importance;  they 
will  pass,  but  the  questions  discussed  by  this  book 
will  remain.  The  world  will  still  wait  for  the  mes- 
sage of  the  prophet,  the  dictum  of  the  sage,  the  dreams 
and  hopes  of  the  super-national  man. 

Readers  of  Unity  will  remember  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  the  contributions  of  Doctor  Smith  Baker  of 
Utica  that  have  stretched  through  many  years.  Dr. 
Baker  was  introduced  to  the  Unity  family  by  the 
loyal  E.  P.  Powell  of  blessed  memory.  Dr.  Baker 
contributed  to  the  Unity  columns  various  series  of 
articles  on  books,  social  problems,  and  notably  a 
course  on  "Higher  Living."  With  due  acknowledg- 
ment made  to  Unity,  this  course  has  been  elaborated 
into  a  volume  fresh  from  the  press  of  Sherman, 
French  &  Company.  These  thirty  chapters  range 
through  the  entire  well-being  of  the  spiritual  man. 
Dr.  Baker  is  indeed  a  Christian  Scientist  of  the  right 
type — a  physician  who  through  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful "practicing"  studied  and  ministered  to  the 
body,  regarding  it  as  the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
a  temple  of  the  spirit.  But  through  all  these  years 
he  also  recognized  the  psychical  entity  as  well  as  the 
physical  and  he  knew  how  to  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased. It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  received 
this  book  with  the  loving  inscription  from-  the  man 
who  has  put  the  evening  hours  of  his  life  to  such 
good  use.  Does  the  newly  born  being  lay  claim  to 
you?  Does  the  young  child's  activities  perplex  you? 
Are  you  alarmed  at  his  lying  and  stealing,  and  at  the 
irregularities  of  adolescence?  Are  you  troubled  over 
the  problems  of  getting  and  of  spending,  of  the  wed- 
ding day  and  of  the  bereaved  day?  All  these  are  con- 
sidered in  this  very  sane  book  written  by  a  very  wise 
and  true  man — one  whose  religion  because  liberated  is 
liberal,  because  free,  is  devout.  He  speaks  with  con- 
fidence because  he  is  above  dogmatism. 

Events  of  the  Year. 

To  say  that  1917  has  been  an  eventful  year  is  to 
fail  to  characterize  a  year  so  full  of  far  reaching 
triumphs  and  defeats,  so  laden  with  world  surprises 
that  it  will  require  a  century  to  place  it  in  its  proper 
perspective.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  will  be 
a  pivotal  year  in  the  story  of  twenty  centuries.  The 
war,  the  awful  war,  the  culmination  of  wickedness, 
the  sum  of  all  villainies,  has  precipitated  the  slow 
moving  tendencies  of  the  centuries  into  radiant  beauty 
like  that  which  rewards  the  slow  and  hidden  chemis- 
try of  the  century  plant  with  a  burst  of  glory  in  a 
single  night. 

Even  at  this  close  range  at  the  end  of  the  year  we 
can  count  some  of  the  century  blossoms  as  full  of 
beauty  and  fragrance  as  a  night  blooming  cereus. 

Russia  has  dethroned  her  Czar.  The  world  has 
awakened  first  to  the  uselessness,  then  to  the  waste- 
fulness and  lastly  to  the  wickedness  of  alcoholic  in- 
dulgences.   In  our  own  country  state  after  state  has 


jomed  the  dry  column,  and  at  last  the  national  govern- (i 
ment  has  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  column  by 
the  passage  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  which  is 
to  marshal  the  states  into  line. 

The  woman's  cause  has  been  moved  triumphantlj' 
forward  during  the  year.  New  York,  the  stronghold 
of  conservatism,  burdened  with  a  halting  foreign  born 
population,  has  broken  through  the  eastern  front  and 
granted  to  its  women  equal  privileges  at  the  ballot 
box  with  the  men.  This  act  was  not  so  much  a  grant- 
ing of  "rights"  as  a  calling  for  help.  Woman  has 
been  summoned  to  the  task  of  citizenship  because 
there  was  dire  need  of  the  sanity,  sobriety  and  purity 
of  her  as  yet  uncorrupted  citizenship. 

There  were  no  events  of  a  national  character  dur- 
ing 1917  that  were  not  of  international  significance. 
The  interests  of  the  humblest  laborer,  the  afifairs  of 
the  most  obscure  family,  the  problems  of  hamlet  and 
metropolis  are  willy  nilly  world  interests  and  must  be 
measured  by  the  yard  stick  of  the  world  historian. 
Internationalism  is  the  coming  white  word  of  civili- 
zation and  religion  and  1917  has  been  teaching  us  tof] 
spell  our  devotion  in  that  way. 

When  in  January  last  an  island  of  the  West  Indies  (l 
passed  from  Danish  to  United  States  control  it  was 
a  prophetic  indication  of  the  new  methods  of  adjust- 
ing neighborly  relations.  When  in  February  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Literacy  Test  Emigration  Bill  over  the 
President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  to  nineteen, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  was  but 
repeating  the  actions  of  President  Cleveland  and  Pres- 
ident Taft,  it  was  an  act  looking  towards  an  inhos- 
pitality  amounting  to  tyranny  against  which  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  of  the  world  will  protest.  When  Rus- 
sia, the  long  sufifering  empire,  upset  its  throne,  de- 
crowned the  autocratic  Czar  and  placed  itself  in  many 
respects  at  the  head  of  the  world's  movement  toward 
dernocracy,  daring  to  declare  to  the  world  convictions 
which  even  in  our  boasted  republic  are  regarded  with 
suspicion,  it  signified  a  world  unrest,  a  cosmic  urge. 
It  was  the  product  of  the  stars  that  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  progress  rather  than  the  action  of  any  com- 
mittee or  peasant  combination.  We  talk  of  the  "un- 
rest of  the  nations"  as  it  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  editors  of  daily  papers,  but  to  him  who  can  truly 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  century  terms  it  is  the 
urge  of  progress,  the  divine  trend  of  evolution,  the 
resistless  march  of  spirit,  it  is  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  predicted  by  the  prophets  and  promised  by 
the  gospel. 

This  resistless  God  reveals  himself  now  as  to  the 
discouraged  Elijah  in  "the  still  small  voice"  more  than 
in  the  roaring  tempest.  The  quiet  things  are  still  the 
far  reaching,  potent  things. 

Last  September  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  went 
into  effect  and  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  found  shelter  beneath  the  maternal  arms 
of  the  nation,  too  long  represented  by  masculine  se- 
verities. 

The  English  Viceroy  of  India  has  declared  that, 
"the  endowment  of  British  India  with  self-govern- 
ment is  the  goal  of  British  rule." 

Massachusetts  has  at  last  lifted  the  pretence  of  the 
Puritan  commonwealth  into  efficiency  by  passing  an 
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"antiaid"  law  which  henceforth  prohibits  all  patron- 
age, all  financial  support  to  denominational  or  sec- 
tarian institutions  from  the  state. 

Over  against  these  indications  of  progress  and  in 
the  presence  of  such  spectacular  demonstrations  of 
physical  courage  and  patriotic  prowess  comes  the 
humiliating  revelation  of  dastardly  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  rowdies  who  defeated  law  and  decency 
in  a  brutal  attack  upon  Herbert  Bigelow,  the  beloved 
pastor,  the  honored  citizen,  leader  of  thought  and 
advocate  of  ideals.  And  the  wicked  outrages  perpe- 
trated upon  innocent  colored  people  in  East  St.  Louis. 
Scarcely  less  humiliating  was  the  cowardice  mani- 
fested by  the  governors  of  four  great  states  in  the 
Middle  West,  who  violated  their  oaths  by  violating 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
by  prohibiting  the  right  of  free  speech  to  honorable 
and  law  abiding  men  and  women  when  they  would 
discuss  world  problems  and  advance  that  patriotism 
that  multiplies  the  citizens  of  the  world  and  deems 
no  one  foreign  who  is  human. 

When  in  July  last  nearly  a  thousand  foreign  born 
miners  in  the  lead  districts  of  Missouri  were  forced 
by  armed  American  born  miners  to  leave  in  order  to 
remove  labor  competition,  they  were  affecting  in  one 
way  or  another  the  industrial  movements  in  India, 
China,  Japan  and  Africa.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
tell  how  or  when  or  what,  but  the  relation  was  there. 

On  January  22  President  Wilson,  addressing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  great 
war  disturbance  and  the  possible  solution  said: 

First  of  all  it  must  be  a  peace  without  victory. .  The 
paths  of  the  sea  must  alike  in  law  and  in  fact  be  free. 
Military  as  well  as  naval  armament  must  be  limited.  There 
should  be  a  united,  independent  and  autonomous  Poland. 

In  April  Congress  passed  its  war  resolution  and 
the  United  States  joined  in  the  awful  contest.  Out 
of  five  hundred  and  eleven  votes,  fifty-six  voted  no. 
a  negligible  quantity,  so  small  that  it  promptly  brought 
upon  the  offending  heads  ridicule,  contempt  and  loud 
charges  of  treason.  What  history  will  have  to  say 
concerning  these  fifty-six  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
the  mystic  future,  but  that  they  will  be  weighed  in 
the  balances  of  God,  where  numbers  do  not  count 
and  passion  is  eliminated,  we  all  will  gladly  agree. 

Any  just  estimate  of  1917  must  rejoice  in  the  un- 
questioned illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  golden  text 
of  the  Psalmist,  "He  maketh  the  wrath  of  God  to 
praise  Him."  How  radiant  is  the  blooming  into  dis- 
interestedness of  what  were  hitherto  torpid  lives,  the 
tireless  industry  of  previously  lazy  souls,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  what  were  previously  stolid  spirits,  how  our 
conservatism  has  been  exploded.  Those  who  have 
heretofore  used  the  "britching,"  the  hold-back  part 
of  the  harness,  have  lunged  into  the  collar  and  are 
pulling  forward  the  car  of  progress.  Government 
control  of  mines,  foods  and  railroads,  the  quicken- 
ing of  medical  and  surgical  science,  the  speeding  up 
of  the  creative  machinery,  physical  and  spiritual,  are 
all  by-products  of  the  turmoil,  achievements  that  will 
remain  after  the  smoke  of  battle  has  blown  away. 
Aeroplanes,  which  are  the  last  strategic  hope  of 
our  war  department,  are  teaching  us  how  to  fly  in 
the  interest  of  science  and  religion,  to  enjoy  the  peace 
that  will  pass  the  military  understanding. 

In  this  place  and  hour  we  are  justified  in  speaking 


a  word  of  an  eventful  year  for  All  Souls  Church  and 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre.  It  was  a  glow  point 
in  our  history  when  the  workers  and  founders  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  were  asked  to  give  religious 
interpretation  to  the  restored  shrine  at  the  humble 
birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  an  event  more  significant  than  I  can  under- 
stand or  interpret  that  has  brought  Unity  into  closer 
touch  with  the  Free  Religious  Association  with  its 
headquarters  in  Boston  after  its  fifty  years  of  pro- 
phetic testimony  to  the  universalities  of  religion  and 
the  spiritual  bonds  that  bind  the  ages  and  the  races 
in  brotherhood. 

It  was  a  triumph  of  the  year  that  in  less  exciting 
times  would  have  been  more  noteworthy  that  brought 
within  our  walls  and  on  to  this  platform  W.  W.  Gib- 
son, Edwin  Markham  and  Seumas  MacManus,  and 
through  the  Open  Forum  Scott  Nearing,  Andre  Tri- 
don,  Charles  F.  Aked,  Walter  Rauschenbusch  and 
other  speakers. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  has  indeed  been 
an  eventful  year.  Its  solemnities  and  profundities 
are  measured  by  its  agony.  It  has  been  a  year  of 
tears  and  of  prayers,  a  year  that  has  developed  unex- 
pected resources,  physical  and  spiritual;  may  we  not 
hope  that  in  these  last  days  of  the  year  we"  may  see 
the  dawn?  We  have  sought  peace  through  strife."  We 
have  undertaken  to  disarm  tyranny  and  autocracy 
with  a  more  fierce  use  of  armament ;  can  we  not  now 
see  the  breaking  of  the  dawn? 

In  the  great  crises  of  life  it  is  but  a  step  from  fame 
to  mfamy.  He  who  has  been  in  the  right  may  in  a 
reckless  or  a  blind  moment  put  himself  permanently 
m  the  wrong.  It  is  more  benignant  in  this  crisis  to 
seek  to  end  the  war  rather  than  to  win  it.  May  our 
country  be  touched  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  rather 
than  by  the  lust  of  conquest.  Mav  we  lead  rather 
than  follow  the  forces  that  are  see'king  a  change  of 
venue  for  the  great  trial.  May  we  not  carry  the'' case 
between  the  nations  from  the  council  chamber  of 
Caesar  to  the  altars  of  the  Christ. 

We  have  been  tutored  of  war.  Our  President  re- 
luctantly led  us  into  war;  history  may  justify  that 
step ;  now  let  him  lead  in  the  work  of'  peace  and  his- 
tory will  crown  him  with  undying  glory.  If  not  to 
him  then  to  another  will  be  given  the  crown.  The 
world  is  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Hu- 
manity is  weary  of  war.  It  is  ready  for  peace.  May 
1918  complete  the  task  begun  by  1917.  Let  wrath 
give  way  to  reason  and  hatred  give  place  to  love.  At 
least  let  this  be  our  closing  prayer  at  the  end  of  this 
terrible  but  great  year. 

For  myself  I  could  not  but  add  a  benediction  to 
this  last  sentence  in  sending  a  word  across  the  spaces, 
knowing  not  where  it  may  fall,  believing  that  in  this 
emergency  every  impulse  starts  a  wave,  however 
humble,  that  will  not  cease  until  it  has  reached  the 
confines  of  the  great  sea  of  love  and  human  sympathy. 
So  for  myself  I  sent  last  night  the  following  dispatch 
to  President  Wilson: 

A  war  weary  world  looks  to  you  for  leadership  in  the 
movement  to  end  the  desperate  struggle  by  means  of 
conference  and  mutual  concession.  The  league  of  nations 
hoped  for  can  begin  no  more  auspiciously  than  in  a  council 
of  peace.  Hesitation  here  may  put  our  nation,  otherwise 
right,  hopelessly  in  the  wrong.    It  is  within  your  power 
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to  place  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  the  column  that 
is  forming  in  all  nations  in  the  interest  of  a  peace  won  by 
the  triumphs  of  reason  and  love  rather  than  by  battle- 
field violence.  We  beg  of  you  to  devote  your  great  talent 
to  this  end.  g 

Nineteen  seventeen  is  behind  us  and  nineteen 
eighteen  is  before  us.    Let  us  ring  the  hope  bells. 


THE  SUMMONS. 


Lead  us  Father,  in  the  way  of  love,  touch  us  with  a 
new  desire  for  usefulness,  strengthen  us  with  the  con- 
scious bond  of  brotherhood  that  binds  each  to  each  and 
all  to  thee  now  and  forevermore.  Amen. 


Outlook  for  Universal  Peace 


The  outlook  for  universal  peace  is  dark  enough  if 
it  must  come  through  battlefield  triumphs.  It  has 
been  a  deadlock  between  the  armies  for  many  months. 
The  Central  Powers  have  exhausted  their  invading 
possibilities,  but  their  defensive  possibilities  are  yet 
great,  and  when  the  "victory"  comes,  it  will  carry 
with  it  battlefield  humiliations  on  the  one  hand  and 
battlefield  triumphs  on  the  other ;  both  parties  still 
brooding  armies,  inspired  by  fear  which  the  war  phi- 
losophers will  call  "preparedness,"  the  "never-again" 
argument  of  the  men  whose  ultimate  trust  of  national 
integrity  and  power  rests  in  armies  and  navies. 

The  outlook  for  universal  peace  "without  victory," 
secured  by  negotiation,  diplomacy,  statesmanship  and 
a  belated  Christianity,  is  bright.  All  of  the  religious 
forces,  as  expressed  in  the  social  conscience,  war 
weariness  and  a  revival  of  ethical  enthusiasm,  are  at 
work  in  all  the  belligerent  countries,  and  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  peoples  in  all  the  countries  will  surely 
come.  They  only  wait  for  adequate  leadership.  Pope 
Benedict  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
The  United  States  still  has  the  possibility  of  mobil- 
izing the  pacific  forces  of  Europe  and  America  if  it 
is  not  already  paralyzed  by  its  war  ambitions  and  its 
militant  exigencies.  If  neither  the  Pope  nor  the 
United  States  is  equal  to  the  leadership,  then  the  long 
suffering  third  party  in  this  world  catastrophy,  the  in- 
nocent neutral  powers,  will  assert  themselves,  officially 
or  unofficially,  and  a  "sure-enough"  peace  council 
will  be  called  on  neutral  ground,  preferably  some  cap- 
ital city  in  South  America,  Copenhagen  or  The  Hague. 
Such  a  convention  will  set  up  such  a  standard  and 
ofifer  such  a  program  as  the  army-laden  powers  will 
not  dare  to  ignore.  The  roar  of  the  cannon  deafens 
the  ears  of  those  at  the  front,  but  far  in  the  rear  the 
cry  of  orphans,  the  prayer  of  widows,  the  demand  of 
science  and  the  inspirations  of  religion  are  even  now 
declaring  for  a  peace  that  is  as  imminent  as  it  is  in- 
evitable. Just  beyond  and  above  the  battle  smoke,  the 
flags  of  all  the  belligerent  powers  are  rimmed  with 
white  in  token  of  the  higher  patriotism  that  is  inter- 
national, which  makes  loyalty  to  the  nation  synony- 
mous with  loyalty  to  the  race. 


The  Liberal  Review. 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 


"But,  O  the  raptyre  of  the  Christmas  Day 
That  celebrates  a  captive  world's  release, 
That  binds  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  for  aye. 
And  crowns  the  Prince  of  Peace." 


Hate  is  the  thing  that  will  save  mankind; 

We  love  too  much  in  our  witless  way, 

Pulpit,  sinner  and  state  allied, 

We  are  too  smug  in  our  peace  and  pride, 

Nation  of  blind  men  leading  blind 

We  are  all  too  dull  in  the  psalms  we  say 

In  the  hymns  we  sing  and  the  prayers  we  pray— 

Insults  flung  in  the  face  of  Him 

And  his  flaming  cherubim. 

Hate  is  the  call  we  are  waiting  for, 

Trumpeting  high  o'er  the  boom  of  war, 

A  hate  so  strong  and  a  hate  so  wide 

No  wrong  can  stand  in  its  ruthless  tide. 

Hate  of  tyranny,  hate  of  lies. 

Hate  of  the  world's  hypocrisies. 

Hate  of  arrogance,  hate  of  sword, 

Hate  of  systems  that  mock  the  Lord; 

Hate  of  prayers  to  the  Prince  of  Peace 

For  terror  and  war  to  cease. 

Love  is  the  thing  that  will  save  mankind. 
We  hate  too  much  in  the  sordid  way. 
Pulpit,  sinner  and  state  the  same 
Our  wrath  is  fanning  the  brutal  flame : — 
Hate  of  Germany,  furious,  blind; 
Hate  of  English,  or  hate  of  Slav; 
Hate  of  foes  and  the  gains  they  have    .    .  . 
We  are  far  too  fierce  in  the  prayers  we  pray 
In  the  deeds  we  do  and  the  things  we  say — 
Insults  flung  in  the  face  of  God 
While  war  is  drenching  the  sod ! 
Love  is  the  call  we  are  waiting  for, 
Trumpeting  high  o'er  the  boom  of  war- 
Not  love  that  sits  in  a  silken  pew 
And  plays  the  game  of  the  fattened  few 
Pleading  for  peace  that  man  must  make 
While  shells  are  sold  for  the  Lord  Christ's  sake. 
But  love  that  hates  with  a  hate  divine 
The  savage  call  of  the  firing  line 
Where  man,  whose  every  pulse  is  love 
Must  kill,  kill !    For  the  king  above ; 
Kill,  kill !    Though  his  sad  heart  break, 
Kill,  kill !    For  his  country's  sake. 
Hate  is  the  power  that  will  save  the  world; 
We  hold  too  hard  to  the  outworn  things. 
Nations  bending  before  the  rod 
In  the  blood-red  path  their  fathers  trod. 
Keeping  the  time-worn  flag  unfurled; — 
Love  of  "honor"  and  love  of  kings, 
'^ove  of  war  and  the  wrath  it  brings. 
Love  of  money  and  love  of  creed 
In  face  of  the  sad  world's  need. 
Hate  is  the  summons,  loud  and  late.    .  . 
Hate  that  is  love,  love  that  is  hate. 
A  hate  so  strong  and  a  love  so  wide 
No  wrong  can  stand  in  their  ruthless  tide. 
Love  for  the  peoples  wrecked  by  war, 
Hate  of  the  goals  they  grovel  for. 
Hate  of  jealousy,  hate  of  strife, 
Love  for  the  humblest  human  life, 
O,  Christ,  most  passionate  Lover  of  all, 
Help  us  to  answer  thy  trumpet  call    .    .  . 
Rally  all  nations  under  the  sun. 
Thy  warring  peoples  pledge  as  one 
In  a  great  world-oath  of  brotherhood 
To  toil  for  the  Future's  good. 
If  we  hate  with  a  hate  that  is  pure  enough. 
And  love  with  a  love  that  is  sure  enough. 
Thy  Dream  for  man  shall  yet  have  birth, 
Thy  kingdom  come  on  earth ! 

— Angela  Morgan. 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  »ny  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


THE  HOLIDAYS  AT  LINCOLN 
^  CENTRE 


Some  five  major  events  and  vari- 
ous minor  ones  not  less  delightful 
marked  the  Holiday  Season  at  All 
Souls  Church  and  Lincoln  Centre, 
where  the  wonted  Christmas  spirit  of 
peace  and  love  arid  fellowship  pre- 
vailed, even  though  the  world's  suf- 
fering and  hatred  again  precluded,  as 
in  the  three  Christmases  just  past, 
the  usual  sense  of  joy  and  merriment 
from  all  but  the  younger  groups.  But 
it  is  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
Lincoln  Centre  that  permanent  values 
must  be  cherished  and  conserved 
even  in  war  time,  and  that  the  spir- 
itual and  material  welfare  of  the  com- 
ing generation  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  sorrows  and  mistakes  of  the 
present  generation,  and  so  every  ef- 
fort was  made  that  the  children 
might  take  away  with  them  into  the 
sad,  elder  world  even  more  than  their 
usual  share  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of 
Christmas. 

In  chronological  order,  the  first 
event  to  occur  was  the  Christmas 
party  for  the  Junior  Boys  and  Girls 
at  the  Centre,  which  took  place  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  December  18th. 
A  brilliantly  lighted  tree,  the  singing 
of  Christmas  carols  by  the  groups 
trained  in  the  Music  Department,  and 
of  "Holy  Night"  and  the  Luther  Cra- 
dle Hymn  by  Miss  Jennie  F.  W. 
Johnson,  the  telling  of  the  story  of 
Christmas  in  Norway  and  the  reading 
of  the  lovely  Field  and  Riley  Christ- 
mas poems  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  playing 
of  games,  dancing,  refreshments,  and 
gav  boxes  of  candy  given  out  by  Lin- 
coln Centre's  own  Santa  Claus,  made 
this  event  a  pleasure  for  the  heads 
of  the  departments  and  the  Lincoln 
Centre  workers  who  were  assisting, 
as  well  as  for  the  two  hundred  chil- 
dren. 

On  Wednesday  night  occurred  the 
annual  Christmas  party  of  the  Lin- 
coln Centre  Mothers'  Club,  at  which 


some  hundred  parents  and  forty  chil- 
dren joined  in  the  good  time.  A  pro- 
gram arranged  by  the  club  included 
vocal  and  instrumental  selections,  a 
reading  by  Miss  May  York,  and  a 
word  of  welcome  from  Mr.  Jones  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  fact  that 
Christmas  is  and  has  always  been  the 
festival  of  the  child,  the  day  particu- 
larly set  apart  for  the  delight  and 
well-being  of  all  children  everywhere. 
Refreshments  and  an  hour  of  social 
dancing,  closing  with  the  Virginia 
Reel,  completed  the  success  of  the 
second  of  the  Christmas  entertain- 
ments. 

The  Friday  night  and  Sunday  din- 
ner hours  were  made  times  of  special 
Christmas  delight  for  the  Lincoln 
Centre  residents,  the  participation  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  and 
the  presence  of  the  organist  and  the 
soloist  adding  greatly  to  everyone's 
enjoyment. 

On  Saturday  occurred  the  Sunday 
School  party  in  which  again  '  Christ- 
mas games,  this  time  directed  by 
Miss  Ruth  Pearson,  of  the  Chicago 
Playground  System,  songs  and  car- 
ols, vocal  and  instrumental  solos, 
recitations,  and  the  story  told  by  Mr. 
Jones  of  the  ancient  and  pagan  orig- 
ins of  the  Christmas  festival  and  the 
universality  of  its  message,  delighted 
all  who  were  there.  The  opening  of 
the  children's  penny  banks,  whose 
contents,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sur- 
prising sum  of  Twenty-two  Dollars, 
were  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  chil- 
dren used  to  give  Christmas  to  such 
neighboring  children  as  would  not 
otherwise  have  any  Christmas,  con- 
stituted an  interesting  feature  of  the 
afternoon.  The  "Spirit  of  Christmas" 
came  out  from  among  the  branches 
of  her  tree  to  speak  of  love  and  for- 
giveness and  kindliness  as  the  essen- 
tials of  Christmas  joy;  a  group  of 
wassailers  appeared  and  sang  an  an- 
cient wassail  song;  the  inevftable  re- 
freshments were  served  and  the  chil- 
dren dismissed  after  a  final  march 
about  the  tree. 


In  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
many  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  kept 
open  house  for  their  friends  and  the 
friends  of  All  Souls  Church  and  Lin- 
coln Centre  in  the  Parsonage  on  New 
Year's  night.  Some  75  guests  en- 
joyed a  social  hour  and  a  program  of 
poetry  readings  by  Mr.  Jones  and 
solos  by  Miss  Johnson. 

The  two  high  points  of  the  Holiday 
time  are  always  the  Festival  on 
Christmas  Sunday,  in  which  church 
and  Sunday  School  unite,  and  the 
Annual  Review  Sermon  on  the  clos- 
ing Sunday  of  the  year.  Some  men- 
tion of  these  should  close  this 
sketch,  though  no  words  are  adequate 
to  convey  the  spirit  of  these  services 
which  this  year  seemed  touched  by 
even  greater  beauty  and  solemnity 
than  on  previous  occasions.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Annual  Review  Sermon 
is  printed  in  its  entirety  in  this  issue 
of  UNITY  so  that  all  UNITY'S  read- 
ers may  receive  the  inspiration  of 
the  breadth  and  scope  of  its  survey 
of  the  year's  literary  output,  events 
and  deaths,  its  fine  prophetic  spirit, 
and  its  tremendous  courage. 

This  year  at  the  Christmas  Festi- 
val, a  processional  of  the  Sunday 
School  children,  led  by  Miss  Johnson 
and  singing,  "Hark,  the  Herald 
Angels  Sing,"  brought  to  the  pulpit 
beautiful  Bible  texts,  lettered  in  red 
and  green  on  white  cards  which  were 
arranged  in  a  pyramid  on  either  side 
of  the  graceful,  silver-trimmed  Christ- 
mas tree,  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good-will 
to  Men"  surmounting  the  whole.  The 
usual  lovely  Christmas  service  of  All 
Souls  Church  followed  led  by  Mr. 
Jones,  the  responses  and  carols  be- 
ing participated  in  by  all  the  congre- 
gation, and  closing  with  a  quaint 
Christmas  folk  song  of  the  Breton 
peasants,  sung  by  Miss  Jennie  John- 
son. Mr.  Jones,  in  his  brief  talk, 
after  emphasizing  the  texts  the  chil- 
dren brought  to  him,  spoke  again  of 
the  universality  of  the  Christmas  mes- 
sage and  of  the  world  brotherhood 
of  love  and  peace  taught  by  the  Naza- 
rene  whose  birthday  is  celebrated  at 
this  time  of  the  ancient  festival  of 
the  lengthening  year. 
"In  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
With  our  enemies  as  with  our  friends. 
In  death  as  in  life, 
The  democracy  of  human  love, 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  spirit  and  power  of  the  Eternal. 
Alone  shall  transform  the  world 
And  establish  peace  and  brother- 
hood." Q. 


EIGHT  READINGS 

From  Contemporary  Poets 
by 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  700  Oak- 
wood  Blvd. 

In  the  Parsonage  on  successive  Mon- 
day evenings,  beginning  promptly 
at  8  o'clock.  No  admission  fee.  All 
are  welcome. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  readings  will 
prove  a  relaxation  from  the  intensi- 
ties of  the  hour,  refresh  lives,  bring 
a  renewal  of  faith  and  a  restoration 
of  the  peace  and  poise  that  belong  to 
the  sane  spirit. 
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ALL  SOULS  CHURCH 
Cor.  Oakwood  and  Langley  Ave. 
Chicago 

J  EN  KIN  LLOYD  JONES,  Minister 
JENNIE  F.  W.  JOHNSON, 
Soloist  and  Leader  of  Singing 
€HARLES  LEE  COCKE,  Organist 

SERMON  TOPICS  FOR  JANUARY 
AND  FEBRUARY 
Studies  in  Modern  Mysticism 

Draw,  if  thnu  canst,  the  mystic  line 
Severing  rightly  his  from  thine, 
Which  is  human,  which  divine. 

— Emerson. 

January  6 — The  Bhagavad-Gita 
An  Ancient  Hindu  Classic 

January  13 — The  Brahmo  Samaj 
The  New  Hinduism  in  the  East 
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Why?''  Because  all  I  haply  can  and  do. 
All  that  I  am  now,  all  I  hope  to  be, — 
Whence  comes  it  save  from  fortune  setting  free 
Body  and  soul  the  purpose  to  pursue, 
God  traced  for  both  ?    If  fetters,  not  a  few, 
Of  prejudice,  convention,  fall  from  me. 
These  shall  I  bid  men,  each  in  his  degree 
Also  God-guided -bear,  and  galy,  too? 

But  little  do  or  can  the  best  of  us : 
That  little  is  achieved  through  Liberty. 
Who,  then,  dares  hold,  emancipated  thus. 
His  fellow  shall  continue  bound?    Not  I, 
Who  live,  love,  labor  freely,  nor  discuss 
A  brother's  right  to  freedom.  That  is  "Why?" 

— Robert  Browning 
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Doubtless  I  am  old,  and  think  gray  thoughts,  for  I  am 
gray; 

After  all  the  stormy  changes  shall  we  find  a  changeless 
May? 

After  madness,  after  massacre.  Jacobinism  and  Jacquerie, 
Some  diviner  force  to  guide  us  thro'  the  days  I  shall 
not  see? 

When  the  schemes  and  all  the  systems,  kingdoms  and 
republics  fall. 

Something  kindlier,  higher,  holier — all  for  each  and  each 
for  all? 

All  the  full-brain,  half-brain  races,  led  by  Justice,  Love 
and  Truth; 

All  the  millions  one  at  length  with  all  the  visions  of  my 
youth? 

All  diseases  quench'd  by  Science,  no  man  halt,  or  deaf, 
or  blind; 

Stronger  ever  born  of  weaker,  lustier  body,  larger  mind? 

Earth  at  last  a  warless  world,  a  single  race,  a  single 
tongue — 

I  have  seen  her  far  away — for  is  not  Earth  as  yet  so 
young? — 

Every  tiger  madness  muzzled,  every  serpent  passion  kill'd. 
Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing  desert  till'd. 

Robed  in  universal  harvest  up  to  either  pole  she  smiles. 
Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  isles. 

From  "Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After."  — Tennyson. 


The  Unitarian  Chuixh  of  Oakland,  Cailfornia, 
showed  their  appreciation  of  their  pastor  ' in  publish- 
ing in  holiday  garb  his  four  lecture  sermons  upon  tbe 
Protestant  Reformation.  It  made  a  gracious  vehicle 
to  carry  abroad  the  New  Year  greetings  of  pastor  and 
people. 


The  Greek-American  Review,  published  in  Boston, 

has  a  suspicion  that  Boston  speaks  better  than  it  writes, 

and  it  ofifers  as  evidence  many  misspelled  and  distorted 

words  which  appear  in  print.    It  says  : 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  forbid  the  abbreviation 
of  the  names  of  the  States  of  the  Union  on  all  correspond- 
ence. Would  that  a  similar  campaign  were  undertaken  for 
the  suppression  of  all  shortened  nouns,  common  and 
proper,  from  speech  and  writ. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Noble,  so  long  the  pastor  and  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Chicago,  passed  to  his  rest.  He  was  one  of  the  faith- 
ful workers  on  the  Committee  which  had  in  charge 


the  Parliament  of  Religions.  His  heart  expanded  to 
the  expanding  fellowship.  His  courage  rose  with  the 
rise  of  faith.  Generous,  open,  frank,  and  loyal,  he 
proved  himself  during  those  revealing  days  to  be  a 
man  to  go  tiger-hunting  with.  The  cleric  did  not 
obscure  the  vision  of  the  human. 


Miss  Fannie  Bixby,  who  is  said  to  be  the  most 
beloved  woman  in  Long  Beach,  California,  has  issued 
another  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Non-Resistance— To 
What  End?"  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  intelli- 
gence even  of  Christians  when  they  have  to  be 
reminded  continually  that  non-resistance  is  never  sub- 
mission to  evil,  but  a  super-resistance.  "Overcome 
evil  with  good"  is  the  maxim  and  the  method  of  the 
man  ^ho  believes  that  words  go  further  than  bullets, 
that  deeds  of  love  conquer  when  bayonets  fail.  He 
who  has  no  more  efficient  weapon  with  which  to  meet 
his  foes  than  his  fists,  or  scientific  prolongations  and 
enlargements  of  the  same,  is  indeed  helpless  and  he 
who  trusts  his  fists  more  than  the  weapons  of  the 
spirit  may  be  and  often  is  an  arrant  coward.  He  has 
failed  to  resist  evil. 


How,  still,  a  confiding  world  looks  for  "Revela- 
tions!"  How  near  is  creed  to  credulity!  "A  dis- 
tinguished Bible  scholar"  in  the  western  progressive 
city  of  Cleveland,  in  an  interview  as  reported  in  a 
daily  paper,  believes  that  "the  recent  rescue  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  hands  of  the  infidel"  may  "solve  seven 
of  Christianity's  greatest  mysteries,  namely : 

1.    The  burial  place  of  the  Saviour. 
The  lost  books  of  the  Kings. 
The  story  of  the  Saviour's  youth. 
Some  authentic  writings  of  Christ. 
The  disposition  of  the  Cross  used  on  Calvary. 
The  birthplace  of  the  Saviour  at  Bethlehem. 
The  home  of  the  Saviour  at  Nazareth." 

And  some  of  the  things  now  to  be  rediscovered,  this 

divine  hopes,  will  "supply  even  greater  proof  than  we 

now  possess  of  Christ's  divinity."    All  speed  to  these 

explorers.    It  has  often  happened  that  the  spade  has 

found  something  more  valuable  than  it  looked  for. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  Esquire,  is  a  gentleman  of  cul- 
ture, a  college  graduate,  promoter  not  only  of  high 
causes  but  the  gospel  of  the  proper  and  the  becoming. 
He  produces  as  well  as  believes  in  good  English. 
Putnam  &  Sons,  Publishers,  are  promoters  of  good 
literature  and  have  done  much  to  give  due  credit  to 
the  same.    But,  alas!    Mr.  Bancroft  presided  at  the 
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meeting  held  in  Medinah  Temple  last  week  where 
Billy  Sunday  revelled  in  extravagant,  ungracious 
statements  and  undignified  speech.  He  debauched 
the  English  language  with  slang.  A  reverend  gentle- 
man prayed  for  the  benediction  of  the  Most  High  on 
the  flagrant  utterances  and  irreverent  flippancy  of  the 
orator.  And  the  Putnam  house  has  put  its  imprint 
on  the  title  page  of  the  "Love  Stories  of  the  Bible"  by 
Mr.  Sunday,  where  the  Scripture  rendered  sacred  by 
holy  associations  is  paraphrased  into  the  dialect  of  the 
saloon  and  the  slum.  The  paradoxes  of  life  continue. 
They  are  always  curious,  are  they  not? 


In  the  face  of  the  "severest  storm  ever  known," — 
which  by  the  way  recurs  periodically,  in  this  cli- 
mate,— "Little  Jack"  traveled  all  the  way  from  the 
North  Side  to  attend  the  Sunday  School  at  the  Lincoln 
Centre  last  Sunday.  In  reporting  himself  over  the 
telephone  to  his  mother,  he  was  overheard  to  say :  "I 
should  say  I  was  glad  I  came.  Yes,  the  attendance 
was  fine.  Twenty-three  were  present,  and  we  had  a 
dandy  lesson."  Forty-four  attended  the  religious 
service  at  the  Centre  last  Sunday  and  in  the  teeth  of 
th  snow-storm  heard  something  of  the  "Song  Celes- 
tial." So  storms,  whether  spiritual  or  physical,  are 
passing,  and  those  who  face  them  fearlessly  have  their 
reward.  Street  cars,  elevated  trolley  and  track  lines 
run  by  the  year.  Their  interruptions  are  forgettable 
exceptions.  Let  us  plan  for  the  normal  weather  of 
1918.  It  is  not  well  to  make  too  much  of  the  storm. 
On  page  6666  will  be  found  the  announcements  of  the 
sermon  subjects  at  All  Souls  Church  for  this  month 
and  next,  upon  the  general  topic  of  "Modern  Mysti- 
cism"; and  the  outline  of  a  series  of  eight  "Readings 
in  Current  Poetry"  to  be  given  on  Monday  evenings 
at  8  o'clock  to  which  all  are  welcome. 


Prof.  L.  H.  Hough  is  a  Methodist  preacher  and 
teacher  at  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  a  school  for 
the  making  of  Methodist  preachers.  He  lives  in 
Evanston,  the  sacred  city  of  American  Methodism. 
Last  Sunday  night,  "Three  hundred  persons  struggled 
through  the  drifts  to  Orchestra  Hall,"  according  to 
the  account  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  hear  this  rep- 
resentatitve  of  Methodist  Christianity,  this  disciple  of 
the  meek  and  lowly,  this  commissioned  representative 
of  the  Cross,  say :  "There  is  no  room  at  the  present 
time  for  the  pacifist.  He  is  endurable  only  when 
nothing  of  importance  is  going  on.  When  war  is 
acute,  pacifists  should  be  segregated  and  silenced." 
There  is  a  Book,  still  popular  at  Garrett,  we  hope, 
which  says : 

Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God. 

Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 
Why  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right? 
Father,  forgive  them;  they  know  not  what  they  do! 


Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope  and  love;  the  greatest  of 
these  is  love. 

Avenge  not  yourselves ;  vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord. 

Peter,  put  up  thy  sword !  They  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword ! 

Brethren,  let  us  pray ! 


With  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  new  Christian 
Register  management  consisting  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and 
the  General  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  form-fe 
ally  introduced  the  new  editor.  Rev.  Albert  C. 
Dieffenbach,  who  resigns  his  pastoral  charge  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticuty  to  assume  his  new  duties  on 
January  4th.  From  this  on,  the  Christian  Register  is  a 
denominational  trust  and  it  now  rightfully  appeals  to 
the  denomination  for  support.  In  taking  this  step  after|l 
its  nearly  a  century  of  independence,  it  has  but  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  necessity  pursued,  we  believe,  by 
most  of  the  religious  journals.  The  advent  of  the 
magazine  and  the  daily  paper  into  the  advertising 
world  has  practically  left  all  weekly  religious  papers 
without  that  advertising  patronage  which  makes  life  { 
possible.  This  necessity  awakens  new  hopes  and 
places  new  responsibilities.  We  hope  that  the  Chris- 
tian Register  will  profit  by  the  change,  and  that  the 
editorial  sanctum  will  still  be  a  prophet  throne.  The 
"Denominational  organ"  must  of  necessity  be  the 
reporter  of  things  done,  an  interpreter  of  the  status 
quo-,  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  like- 
minded,  but  there  is  also  a  place  for  pioneers, 
explorers,  leaders  up  lonely  heights,  advocates  of 
truths  unpopular.  The  Christian  Register  has  a 
record  to  maintain  in  this  direction.  Unity  wel- 
comes the  new  editor  and  trusts  that  the  spelling  of 
his  name  will  not  bring  to  him  the  reproach  of  the 
patriotic  or  the  distrust  of  the  militant  Christians. 
Here's  our  hand,  Christian  Register!  comrade  in 
many  a  campaign,  comrade  all  the  more  when  great 
issues  divided  us  and  when  we  sought  the  common 
goal  on  diflferent  but  always  parallel  lines. 


The  announcement  of  the  "New  England  Con- 
ference of  the  Free  Religious  Association  of  Amer- 
ica," held  in  Boston  on  January  6  and  7,  did  not  arrive 
in  time  for  an  earlier  notice.  Six  services  were 
announced.  On  Sunday  evening,  a  religious  service 
was  held  at  the  Arlington  Street  Church,  of  which 
Rev.  Paul  Frothingham  is  pastor.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  William  Lawrence  Sullivan,  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  All  Souls,  New  York,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  F.  R.  A.,  his  subject  being: 
"Spiritual  Bankruptcies — Will  Religion  Learn  the 
Lesson  ?"  On  Monday  at  1 1  A.  M.  a  meeting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Universalist  Ministers  Association 
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was  held  at  Bolton  Hall,  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
making  the  leading  address.  Monday  at  1  P.  M., 
occurred  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
F.  R.  A.  and  editorial  contributors  to  UNITY.  On 
Monday  at  3  P.  M.,  a  round  table  discussion  of  "The 
Future  of  the  Free  Religious  Association"  was  held 
by  the  members  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  At 
6  P.  M.  on  Monday,  there  was  a  fellowship  supper  at 
the  Boston  Architectural  Club,  with  addresses  by  Pro- 
fessor Clarence  R.  Skinner,  Mr.  Holmes  and  others. 
At  8  P.  M.  a  public  meeting  at  Lorimer  Hall,  Tremont 
Temple,  with  John  Haynes  Holmes  speaking  on  "The 
New  Religion."  All  this  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  interests  of  UNITY  and  we  will  be  glad  to  report 
these  meetings  further.  In  this  connection,  we  are 
glad  to  call  attention  to  the  announcement  found  in 
our  news  columns,  of  the  significant  course  of  eight 
lectures  to  be  given  on  successive  Sunday  afternooons 
at  3  o'clock,  beginning  January  13th,  at  2  Jefferson 
Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Boston,  by  George  Willis  Cooke 
on  "Religion  As  a  Social  Expression  of  Civilization." 
Mr.  Cooke  is  pre-eminently  qualified  to  deal  with 
these  subjects  in  a  scholarly,  appreciative,  and  con- 
structive fashion,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  lectures, 
when  delivered,  will  deserve  publication  in  some 
permanent  form. 


We  recognize  with  Gale's  Magazine  the  ethical  com- 
plexity involved  in  the  problem  of  birth  control. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  limitation  of  offspring 
becomes  a  solemn  duty,  but  there  are  more  cases  we 
fear,  particularly  among  the  so-called  "favored  class" 
in  which  the  advent  of  a  child  would  be  a  visitation 
from  above.  Alas,  for  home  or  nation  that  closes  the 
gates  of  Destiny  against  the  onflowing  stream  of 
human  life.  Birth  control  has  been  defined,  according 
to  this  magazine,  "as  giving  short  weight  at  the  foun- 
tains of  human  potentialities."  The  very  perplexities 
of  the  problem  lifts  it  into  the  sanctities.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  flippant  platform  agitation.  The  sanctities 
must  not  be  paraded  in  vulgar  rhetoric.  In  the  confi- 
dence of  the  physician's  consulting  room,  the  privacy 
of  the  confessional,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise  should 
man  and  woman  consider  the  higher  responsibilities  of 
parentage.  Nature  has  so  charged  life  with  potency 
that  the  high  responsibilities  promptly  bloom  into  in- 
spirations. Anxieties  and  agonies  give  way  to  joys 
unspeakable.  The  Magnificat  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Mary  by  the  Author  of  Luke  is  the  high  watermark 
of  originality  and  poetic  inspiration  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Religion  and  science  has  no  more  pressing 
tasks  in  hand  that  to  multiply  the  Marys  who  out  of 
grateful  hearts  can  chant  the  Magnificat,  transferring 
it  from  an  altar  hymn  into  a  fireside  song : 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour. 

I 


For  he  hath  looked  upon  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaid: 
For  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed. 

For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things; 
And  holy  is  his  name. 

And  his  mercy  is  unto  generations  and  generations 
On  them  that  fear  him. 
He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm; 
He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
heart. 

He  hath  put  down  princes  from  their  thrones, 
And  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 
The  hungry  he  hath  filled  with  good  things; 
And  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away. 
He  hath  given  help  to  Israel  his  servant, 
That  he  might  remember  mercy 
(As  he  spake  unto  our  fathers) 
Toward  Abraham  and  his  seed  forever. 


Editorial  Recruits 

We  cannot,  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
give  expression  to  the  larger  plans,  the  new  hopes  and 
the  renewed  confidence  of  Unity  in  any  more  striking 
fashion  within  the  limits  at  hand  than  by  introducing 
to  our  readers  three  new  members  of  the  editorial 
staff,  each  of  whom  comes  to  us  with  special  equip- 
ment and  with  the  understanding  that  as  circum- 
stances permit,  they  will  contribute  from  their  special 
point  of  view  material,  information  and  inspiration 
along  the  central  lines  indicated  by  our  name,  our 
motto  and  our  affiliations. 

George  Nasmyth  is  the  author  of  "Social  Progress 
and  the  Darwinian  Theory ;  A  Study  of  Force  as  a 
Factor  in  Human  Relations,"  published  by  Putnam's 
Sons  in  1916.  This  book  was  written  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Norman  Angell,  who,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  same,  says :  "This  is  a  work  which  direly  needed 
doing;  and  all  students  of  those  subjects  which  really 
do  represent  the  social  foundations  will  be  grateful 
to  Dr.  Nasmyth  for  having  contributed  to  it."  Dr. 
Nasmyth  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Free  Religious  Association,  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  Ginn  Peace  Foundation  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston.  He  is  a  Quaker  pacifist.  He  has 
studied  at  different  European  universities  and  is  now 
associated  with  Dr.  Garfield  in  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington. 

Rev.  Frank  C.  Doan  has  recently  resigned  his  pas- 
torship of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  on 
account  of  his  peace  propaganda.  Mr.  Doan  has 
made  himself  known  and  felt,  at  least  among  the 
younger  members  of  -  the  Unitarian  ministry,  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  "Quarter-Hour  Communion,"  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  cultivate  spiritual  life  by  reflection 
and  contact  with  the  great  seers  of  history.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Doan  will  be  enabled  to  enrich  the  columns 
of  Unity  from  time  to  time  with  interpretations  of 
that  mysticism  which  is  the  root  of  all  religions  and 
the  permanent  element  which  abides  beneath  and  be- 
yond forms  and  formulas. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  already  adequately  introduced 
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in  the  accompanying  editorial  on  "Mexican  Affairs," 
has  had  special  opportunities  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  Spanish  American  world.  After  receiving  his  de- 
gree of  B.  L.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  he 
received  the  Harrison  Fellowship  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  studied  in  Berlin  and  Madrid 
.  in  1905-6.  During  his  professorship  of  Political  Sci- 
ence in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910-17,  he  has 
published  the  following  books:  Consular  Service  of 
the  U.  S.,  1906  ;  Economic  History  of  the  Anthracite 
Tide-Water  Canals,  1907-12;  Readings  on  Parties  and 
Elections,  1912;  Statute  Law-Making  in  the  U.  S., 
1912;  Carribean  Interests  in  the  U.  S.,  .1916,  a  book 
which  was  noticed  at  length  in  the  colunms  of  Unity. 

With  Jones  to  keep  track  of  the  Spanish  American 
world,  Sunderland  to  watch  the  interests  of  Japan, 
Wendte,  the  most  active  internationalist  in  the  Unita- 
rian ministry,  who  even  in  war  times  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  movements  in  Europe  making  for  univer- 
sality, Starr  to  report  from  unexpected  quarters 
of  the  globe  at  unexpected  times,  Cooke  to  interpret 
the  world  movements  toward  the  emancipation  of 
woman  and  the  enfranchisement  of  labor,  David  Starr 
Jordan  out  of  his  ripened  years  and  wide  reading  to 
apply 'the  method  of  science  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  free  mind  to  the  problems  of  human  life  and  the 
interests  of  civilization,  and  with  the  members  of  the 
old  guard  to  do  perhaps  a  little  better  the  work  they 
have  always  tried  to  do, — Unity,  with  its  face  to  the 
future,  asks  the  renewed  co-operation  of  all  its  read- 
ers. Though  suspected  and  somewhat  despised,  much 
spoken  against  by  clerics  and  laity,  we  still  rejoice 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  royal  fellowship.  Unity 
is  not  lonesome  and  is  not  leading  a  forlorn  hope. 
The  military  forces  of  the  world  act  spasmodically ; 
armies  pass  in  review,  are  disbanded  and  forgotten. 
The  peace  forces  of  the  world  are  persistent,  contin- 
uous. Their  message  and  their  messengers  are  for  all 
times  and  for  all  peoples. 


The  Peace  Parley 


"Parley"  is  French  for  "Talk."  Parleying  is  fairly 
on.  The  "Talking  It  Over"  has  begun.  The  inev- 
itable and  triumphant  road  to  peace  is  fairly  opened. 
Lloyd-George  has  spokeji  the  latest  word — at  present 
the  authority.  They  are  words  looking  not  towards 
the  trenches  but  towards  a  council  chamber  some- 
where. The  munitions  in  his  address  are  sun-clear 
statements,  rational  sentences,  appeals  to  reason,  and 
to  justice,  not  statistics  of  guns,  aeroplanes  or  goblin 
"tanks" — the  latest  invention  of  the  wicked  god  of 
war.  We  have  before  us,  pasted  in  parallel  columns, 
Lansdowne's  appeal,  Czernin's  propositions,  Turkey's 
announcement,  and  Lloyd-George's  statement.  We 


have  cancelled  tiie  numbers  where  the  agreement  is 
either  specified  or  implied,  and  there  remain  but  very 
few  points  over  which  to  dispute.  There  is  another 
statement  due,  in  view  of  these  propositions  from 
Europe.  The  world  awaits  the  last  word  from  the 
United  States.  It  will  put  itself  hopelessly  behind 
the  times  if  it  persists  in  deahng  only  with  munitions 
and  armed  men  rather  than  bring  its  words,  high 
WORDS,  WISE  WORDS,  into  the  parlor, — the  place  of 
parley, — the  talking-room,  of  the  militant  nations. 

After  the  process  of  cancellation  is  complete,  there 
remains  chiefly  the  absence  of  adequate  emphasis,  p 
AH  these  four  propositions  imply  the  restoration  of 
treaties,  the  discussion  of  international  problems,  and 
the  adjustment  of  damages  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
minor  powers,  by  conference.  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  all  of  these  statements  contemplate  such  a  con- 
ference to  settle  details.  There  only  remains  for  these 
powers  to  make  explicit  the  League  of  Nations  which 
will  immediately  set  itself  to  the  high  tasks  of  estab- 
lish ing  an  international  court  of  equity,  and  the  sys- 
tematic reduction  of  armament  which  is  not  only  made 
possible  but  demanded  by  admission  already  ofifered 
by  these  spokesmen. 

The  English  dispatch  announcing  Lord  Lans- 
downe's propositions,  said :  "This  has  been  hailed 
as  the  most  remarkable  document  of  the  war,  and 
greeted  as  the  most  formidable  attack  yet  made  on 
the  'Lloyd-Georgian  knock-out  blow  policy.'  "  But 
Lloyd-George  has  spoken.  He  has  improved  on  Lans- 
downe. 

Now  let  Wilson  improve  on  Lloyd-George.  On 
with  the  talk!  Welcome  to  the  parlor,  the  place  of 
talk,  you  hostile  nations !  Conference  and  more  con- 
ferences, negotiation  and  more  negotiations  are  in 
order. 

At  present  writing  the  papers  suggest  that  Lansing 
may  go  abroad.  Let  the  man  who  takes  his  place  be 
a  man  not  only  with  brains  but  with  an  international 
consciousness,  a  heart  for  all  mankind.  Whatever 
vacancies  may  occur  in  the  home  cabinet,  let  them  be 
filled  by  men  of  vision,  men  who  believe  in  democ- 
racy at  home  and  who  hate  Prussianism  whether  it 
flies  the  German  or  another  flag. 

Lloyd-George,  Lansdowne,  Czernin,  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  and  last  and  more  astonishingly, 

the  "unspeakable  Turk,"  have  spoken.    What  if  the 

next  speaker  joining  this  parley  should  be  even  the 

Kaiser  himself.    There  is  a  snatch  of  an  old  hymn 

applicable  to  the  situation : 

"While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

Later:   Wilson  has  spoken.    A  fifth  column  has 

been  added  and  the  law  of  cancellation  applied.  It 

worked  well.    Wilson  has  confirmed  the  best  in  all 

of  them  and  made  some  vital  additions  on  his  own  ti. 
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account.  The  only  thing  lacking  now  is  what  legisla- 
tors call  an  "enabling  clause."  Let  the  proposition  be 
made  by  some  interested  power  to  the  others  and 
the  parley  will  continue  and  peace  will  come,  and  the 
war  will  end  without  being  %von.  Mind  will  conquer. 
Justice  will  assert  itself  at  last  without  the  help  of 
bayonets.  Let  lives  be  saved  by  hastening  the 
inevitable, — the  coming  of  reason, — the  restoration  of 
reason. 


Mexican  Affairs 


Unity  has  always  been  interested  in  Pan-Ameri- 
canism as  a  step  toward  an  organized  world.  Protes- 
tant Christendom,  even  of  the  liberal  type,  has  been 
prone  to  bound  civilization,  as  far  as  it  touches  the 
life  of  the  Chi-istian  world,  with  the  boundaries  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  a 
leap  is  made  into  remote  territories,  it  is  into  India ; 
latterl}-  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  cultivate  re- 
ligiously Japan  and  China,  but  the  great  splendid, 
mystic  realm  of  Spanish  America  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity, even  among  the  intelligent.  Only  now  and  then 
an  academic  drive  is  made  on  the  part  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  Spanish  language  and  history  or  in  South 
American  trade.  But  here  is  the  southern  half  of 
the  western  hemisphere  without  the  pretension  of  a 
crown ;  a  group  of  republics,  which,  popular  concep- 
tion notwithstanding,  have  established  in  many  places 
metropolitan  elegance,  contributed  to  the  arts,  devel- 
oped schools,  and  are  creating  a  literature  that  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  of  the  noble  and  invites  the  in- 
terest of  the  favored. 

We  rejoice,  then,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Doheny 
Foundation.  INIr.  Doheny  is  a  gentleman  of  wealth, 
residing  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  for  thirty 
years  he  has  had  intimate  association  with  Mexicans. 
He  is  a  man  who  believes  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  Mexico  are  worthy  of  confidence;  that  they 
seek  to  realize  the  benefits  of  an  industrious,  self- 
governing  community.  Believing  this,  he  must  be- 
lieve that  Mexico  deserves  the  interest  and  attention 
of  all  students  of  human  progress. 

The  aim  of  this  Foundation  is  to  gather,  by  means 
of  scientifically  trained  persons,  facts  that  have  to  do 
with  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  Mexicans. 
Such  material  will  have  a  human  interest  far  beyond 
the  industrial  and  economic  value. 

This  commission  has  been  formally  connected  with 
the  University  of  California,  where  the  preliminary 
work  is  to  be  conducted,  with  the  unparalleled  re- 
sources of  the  great  Bancroft  Library  and  the  research 
work  carried  on  by  that  man  who  knew  how  to  use 
great  wealth  on  high  and  long  lines. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones  of  the  Department  of  Political 


Science  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  obtained 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  that  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  directing  this  research. 
A  group  of  professors  selected  from  the  leading 
American  universities  has  been  in  session  for  the  past 
two  months  at  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University 
of  California.  They  have  been  engaged  on  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
obtaining  in  Mexico,  a  subject  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  devote  a  year's  work.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
is  to  enlighten  the  American  public  as  to  conditions 
in  that  country.  It  is  not  presumed  that  an  exhaustive 
study  can  be  made  in  the  time  indicated,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  may  be  accomplished  to  give  a 
.sketch  of  the  national  life  of  Mexico  and  to  show 
some  of  the  more  salient  problems  with  which  the 
Mexican  people  have  to  deal. 

The  investigation  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Doheny  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  Mexican  natural  re- 
sources, and  a  man  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  their 
aspirations  toward  fuller  life  and  greater  popular  par- 
ticipation in  their  own  government.  In  his  own  deal- 
ings in  Mexico  he  has  always  followed  "a  IMexico 
for  the  Mexicans"  policy ;  he  is  opposed  to  all  inter- 
vention or  interference  in  Mexican  affairs. 

The  group  of  scholars  selected  he  believes  will  do 
a  thoroughly  disinterested  piece  of  work  in  investi- 
gating and  reporting  conditions  as  they  find  them. 
They  will  have  no  propaganda  to  forward,  no  story 
to  "sell."  The  report  they  will  make  will  represent, 
it  is  hoped,  a  dispassionate  but  sympathetic  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  a  country  to  which  we  are  more 
closely  allied  than  to  any  other  non  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tion,— a  character  lacking  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  material  printed  about  our  southern  neighbor.  It 
should  contribute  to  the  better  understanding  which 
all  well  wishers  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
ardently  hope  to  see  develop  as  the  realization  grows 
upon  us  of  the  fact  that  our  points  of  common  inter- 
est overshadow  our  differences. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  research  members 
above  referred  to : 

Blair,  William  L.  :  A.  B.,  Stanford^  1906 ;  editor  and  editorial 
writer,  1906-1910;  news  editor  Pasadena  Star  and  Star 
Nevjs.  1911-1917. 

Christie.  Emerson  Brewer:  A.  B.,  Yale,  1901.  In  Philippine 
Service,  1901-15,  serving  as  Principal  of  Industrial  School, 
Interpreter,  Assistant  Ethnologist,  Assistant  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Ethnology  Bureau  of  Science,  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  Philippine  Museum,  Instructor  in  Span- 
ish, Universitj'  of  Michigan,  1915-16.  Professor  of 
French,  Temple  College,  Philadelpliia,  1916-17. 

Cleland,  Robert  G.  :  A.  B.,  Occidental  College,  1907 ;  A.  B., 
Princeton,  1909;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1912.  Major:  history; 
minor :  political  science,  economics.  For  five  years 
teacher  of  history,  economics  or  political  science,  and  en- 
gaged in  research  in  libraries  and  in  the  archives  of  the 
State  Department. 

CuMBEKLAND,  W.  W. :  A.  B.,  Occidental  College;  A.  AI.,  Co- 
lumbia University ;  Ph.D.,  Princton  University.  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  ^Minnesota ; 
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Chief  of  Division  of  Research  in  Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Formerly  Manager  Markets 
Information  Service,  Minnesota  State  Committee  of 
Food  Production  and  Conservation.  Economic  expert  for 
Minnesota  Commission  of  Public  Safety. 

Jones,  Chester  Lloyd:  B.  Litt.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1902;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1906.  Instruc- 
tor political  science.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1906- 
1910;  assistant  editor,  Annals  of  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and 
Social  Science,  1906-1910;  member  Ednl.  Commission  of 
Pan-Am.  Assn.  for  International  Conciliation,  to  visit 
universities  of  South  America,  1914;  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910-1917. 

Macklin,  Theodore:  B.  S.  A.,  Iowa  State  College,  1911; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1917.  Lecturer  Exten- 
sion Dept.  Iowa  State  College,  1911-1912;  in  charge  of 
Agricultural  Economics  teaching  and  experiment  station 
work  in  Kansas  State  Agr.  College,  1915-1917  (now  on 
leave).  Has  traveled  as  observer  on  land  problems  in 
China,  Japan,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Canada,  and  United 
States. 

Martin,  Percy  Alvin  :  A.  B.,  Stanford,  1902;  A.  M ,  Har- 
vard, 1907;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1912.  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  French,  Whittier  College,  1904-1915;  Lecturer 
in  Latin-American  History,  Harvard,  1915;  Lecturer  in 
South  American  History  and  Institutions,  University  of 
Washington,  Summer  Session,  1916;  Assistant  Professor 
of  European  History,  Stanford,  1908-1917. 

Powell,  Fred  Wilbur:  A.  B.,  Stanford,  1904;  A.M.,  1905. 
Editor  and  Finance  Investigator,  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  New  York,  1908-1909;  Director,  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Philadelphia,  1909-1911;  with  Peter 
White,  certified  public  accountant,  Bridgeport,  1912; 
special  accountant.  Comptroller's  office,  St.  Louis,  1912- 
1913;  Statistician,  Board  of  Arbitration,  Conductors  and 
Trainmen  vs.  Railroads  in  Eastern  Territory,  New  York, 
1913.  Editor,  American  Industrial  Commission  to  France, 
1916-17.  Investigator,  Carnegie  Institution,  resulting  in 
collaboration  with  F.  A.  Cleveland  in  Railroad  Promo- 
tion, 1909,  Railroad  finance,  1912. 

Robertson,  James  Alexander  :  Ph.  B.,  Adelbert  College  of 
W.  R.  U.,  1896 ;  honorary  degree  L.  H.  D.  granted  by  W. 
R.  U,  1908.  Librarian,  Philippine  Library,  Manila,  P.  I., 
1910-1916;  with  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1916;  with  Historical  Research  Department  of 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  April,  1916,  to  June, 
1917,  engaged  in  compiling  the  cartographical  section  of 
the  Historical  Atlas  being  produced  by  the  said  Institu- 
tion;  Chief  Research  Div.,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  resigning  to  join 
the  Doheny  Research  Commission. 

Thompson,  Herbert  Cooper  :  A.  B.,  Stanford,  1896  News- 
paper work,  1900  to  1917. 

TouRTELLOT,  Ida  A.:  A.  B.,  Vassar  College,  1900.  Normal 
Instructor  and  Critic  Teacher,  Normal  Training  School, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  formerly  teacher  of  Sociology  and 
Psychology,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  (Now  on 
leave.) 

Young,  Arthur  Nichols  :  A.  B.,  Occidental  College,  1910  • 
A.M.,  Princton,  1911;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1914.  Profes- 
sor of  Economics,  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1912-13;  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Social  Insti- 
tutions, Princeton,  1914-17;  Economist  in  Research  Bu- 
reau of  War  Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.  C,  1917. 
The  following  persons  have  been  organized  into 

an  advisory  council  to  co-operate  with  the  above 

board : 

H.  E.  Bolton,  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  Califor- 
nia; R.  T.  Ely,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Paul  Goode,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  C.  H.  Grosvenor,  Editor  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine;  J.  F.  Jameson,  Editor  American  Histor- 
ical Review;  T.  J.  Jones,  Phelps  Stokes  Foundation;  Julius 
Klein,  Harvard  University;  Elwood  Mead,  University  of 
California;  E.  C.  Moore,  President  Los  Angeles  Normal 
School;  Bernard  Moses,  University  of  California;  Charles 
M.  Pepper,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H.  I.  Priestley,  University 
of  California;  F.  Probert,  University  of  .California;  David 
Snedden,  Teacher's  College,  New  York  City. 


The  Break -Down  of  War 


The  passing  of  the  old  year  (1917)  into  the  new 
(1918),  brings  to  our  attention  no  more  impressive 
fact  than  what  I  may  call  the  break-down  of  war  as 
a  method  of  settling  disputes  between  nations. 

It  will  be  universally  conceded,  I  imagine,  that  when 
the  Great  War  broke  upon  the  affrighted  world  in 
August  1914,  nobody  dreamed  that  it  would  last  so 
long,  or  cost  so  much.  It  was  in  Germany  that  the 
hopes  of  swift  and  complete  victory  were  soaring 
highest  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle.  The  armies  of 
the  Kaiser  were  to  capture  Paris  in  six  weeks,  and 
reduce  France  to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  prov- 
ince ;  they  were  then  to  turn  to  the  east  and  conquer 
Russia;  and  finally  was  England  to  be  embattled  and 
overthrown  at  leisure.  No  prospect  was  ever 
brighter  or  seemed  more  certain  of  fulfillment.  And 
yet  look  at  the  result!  Germany  has  today  been 
fighting  unremittingly  for  three  years  and  four  months 
with  the  greatest  military  machine  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  She  has  been  victorious  on  nearly  every  field, 
and  occupies  at  this  moment  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  conquered  territory.  And  yet  everywhere 
her  enemies  stand  in  arms  against  her,  and  victory  is 
as  far  away  as  ever ! 

The  hopes  of  the  Allies  in  the  fall  of  1914  were 
altogether  different.  The  members  of  the  Entente 
understoood  full  well  that  they  were  confronted  by  a 
terrific  task,  and  grimly  they  set  themselves  to  its  per- 
formance. The  longest  period  of  time,  however, 
which  was  suggested  for  the  business  was  Lord 
Kitchener's  three  years,  and  this  distinguished  soldier 
was  almost  alone  in  making  this  gloomy  forecast. 
Today  the  three  years  are  gone,  and  the  fourth  year 
is  well  started  upon  its  way.  The  massing  of  men, 
money  and  munitions  against  the  enemy  during  this 
time  surpasses  anything  known  or  even  conceived  of 
by  the  mind  of  man.  But  victory  over  Germany  seems 
still  to  be  indefinitely  postponed ! 

Especially  was  the  year  1917  one  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  both  sides  of  this  vast  struggle.  Stu- 
pendous offensives  were  projected,  as  by  the  Germans 
in  Italy,  and  the  English  at  Cambrai ;  they  were  car- 
ried through  with  matchless  determination  and  with 
unprecedented  cost  of  men  and  supplies ;  but  always 
they  broke  down,  or  were  halted  by  the  enemy.  Every 
military  experience  of  this  past  twelve-month  seems 
inevitably  to  confirm  the  thesis  of  the  great  expert 
M.  de  Bloch,  in  his  The  Future  of  War,  that  the  power 
of  the  defensive  has  been  so  vastly  increased  in  mod- 
ern times  over  the  power  of  the  offensive,  that  de- 
cisive and  complete  victory  on  the  field  of  battle  has 
been  rendered  so  difficult  as  to  be  well  nigh  unattain- 
able.   The  Germans  have  apparently  abandoned  all 
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hope  of  victory,  as  witness  the  astounding  peace  terms 
submitted  to  the  Russians  at  Brest-Litovsk,  against 
which  the  junkers  are  raving  Hke  madmen.  The  Al- 
lies still  cling  not  unreasonably  to  the  hope  of  an  ulti- 
mate triumph,  but  the  best  soldiers  of  England  and 
America  unite  in  declaring  that  this  end  cannot  be 
reached  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  and  perhaps 
even  a  dozen  years  to  come ! 

The  discovery  of  this  impressive  fact  of  the  inde- 
:isive  character  of  modern  warfare,  is  producing  va- 
rious results.  In  the  first  place,  the  militarists  of 
ill  countries  are  adopting  a  much  more  moderate  tone 
than  that  which  was  prevalent  in  the  early  days  of 
the  struggle.  A  Clemenceau  shout  for  "Victory"  is 
jccasionally  still  heard;  but  much  more  characteristic 
ire  the  recent  utterances  of  Charles  William  Eliot,  in 
\merica,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  England,  calling  for 
consideration  at  least  of  a  negotiated  peace.  Secondly, 
:his  prolongation  of  the  war  is  causing  deep  popular 
inrest  in  all  countries.  Nowhere  in  Europe  today  is 
-evolution  improbable.  Lastly,  and  most  important, 
his  fact  is  more  and  more  convincing  men  of  all 
classes,  of  all  countries,  of  all  varieties  of  opinion, 
hat  war  has  in  our  time  become  impossible.  War 
s  destructive  beyond  all  control.  Its  cost  surpasses  all 
;stimate.  Add  now  to  these  two  facts  the  further  fact 
hat  war  must  be  indefinitely  prolonged  if  the  stronger 
;ide  is  to  win  a  final  victory  over  the  weaker,  and  the 
:onclusion  is  inevitable.  War  under  modern  condi- 
ions  has  simply  broken  down  as  a  method  of  settling 
lisputes  between  nations.  It  is  a  method  which  brings 
lot  decision,  but  only  death,  destruction  and  despair. 
N ar  and  civilization,  in  other  words,  are  become  today 
in  impossible  combination.  They  can  no  longer  keep 
louse  together  in  the  same  world.  One  or  the  other 
nust  go.  If  war  is  to  continue,  civilization  will  be 
lot  saved  but  extinguished.  If  civilization  is  to  en- 
lure,  war  must  be  abolished.  At  last  the  choice  must 
le  made — and  made  this  time  forever! 

It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  present  moment  the 
nost  awful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  hopeful 
ti  human  history.  For  once  this  issue  is  made  clear, 
t  is  unbelievable  that  war  will  not  be  straightway 
nd  forever  done  away.  The  end  of  this  war  shall 
e  the  end  of  all  war!  This  new  year  shall  be  mem- 
irable  as  the  last  year  in  which  man  met  man  in  bat- 
le.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  this  may  be  too  good 
0  be  true.  For  all  his  unutterable  woes,  man  may  not 
et  have  learned  the  lesson.   But  I  for  one  have  hope. 

listen  for  that  "mystic  trumpeter"  of  Whitman  who 
ailed  at  last  not  "war's  wild  alarums,"  but  that 
higher  strain  than  any  yet"  of  "war,  sorrow,  sufFer- 
ig  gone — the  rank  earth  purged — nothing  but  joy 
'ft '" 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City. 


A  German  Appeal  for  World-Peace 

The  declaration  of  which  a  translation  follows  was 
made  public  by  five  prominent  clergymen  of  Berlin 
during  the  Luther  Quadrocentenary,  and  reprinted  in 
the  Swiss  newspapers  in  early  December.  It  dis- 
closes the  earnest  desire  of  the  German  community 
for  peace,  and  breathes  quite  a  different  spirit  from- 
the  official  utterances  of  that  country  on  this  subject. 
This  declaration  has  a  very  different  ring  from  many 
of  the  utterances  of  German  pastors  and  professors 
with  which  a  militant  press  has,  alas !  been  able  to 
acquaint  us.  When  we  consider  under  what  duress 
the  independent  and  conscientious  minds  of  Germany 
are  constrained  to  avow  their  opinions,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  reading  between  the  lines  of  this  declaration 
a  still  deeper  note  of  conscience  and  Christian  feeling 
as  reassuring  as  it  is  hopeful  for  a  world-peace  not 
far  away. 

In  this  commemorative  month  of  the  Reformation  we, 
the  undersigned,  pastors  of  Berlin  churches,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  many  Protestant  men  and  women,  feel  our- 
selves obligated  to  make  the  following  declaration,  which  is 
also  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  manifold  demonstrations 
of  a  similar  character  which  have  reached  us  from  neutral 
countries. 

We,  German  Protestants,  conscious  of  the  Christian  her- 
itage and  Christian  aims  which  we  hold  in  common  with 
them,  extend  to  all  fellow-believers,  to  those  also  in  enemy 
countries,  our  heartfelt  and  brotherly  greeting. 

We  recognize  the  deepest  causes  of  the  present  war  to 
lie  in  the  anti-Christian  powers  which  control  the  lives  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth;  their  mutual  suspicion,  their  wor- 
ship of  force,  and  their  covetousness ;  and  we  behold  in  a 
peace  by  mutual  agreement  and  reconciliation,  a  peace  that 
is  worth  striving  for. 

We  find  the  obstacle  to  an  honest  and  closer  approach 
of  the  nations  to  be  mainly  the  unholy  rule  of  lies  and 
phrases  by  which  the  truth  is  silenced  or  distorted  and  false 
opinions  are  circulated,  and  we  call  upon  all,  in  all  lands, 
who  desire  peace,  resolutely  to  combat  tkis  evil. 

We  feel  it  a  duty,  in  view  of  the  present  frightful  war, 
in  the  name  of  our  common  Christianity,  henceforth  to  strive 
with  determination  that  war,  as  a  means  of  settling  differ- 
ences between  peoples,  shall  disappear  from  the  earth. 
Dr.  K.  Aner,  W.  Nithack-Stahn,  O.  Pless,  Dr.  F.  Rittlemeyer, 

R.  Wielandt.  c.  w.  w. 

LITTLE  BIT  OF  FOOTSTEP. 
Little  bit  of  footstep,  how  do  you  go, 
Dancing  all  the  long  day  airy  as  a  glow ; 
Bouncing  in  the  sunlight,  bubbling  in  the  dew — 
Little  bit  of  footstep  in  a  magic  shoe. 

Little  bit  of  footstep,  here  you  are  and  there, 
Patter  in  the  hallway,  tripping  on  the  stair, 
Running  where  the  rose  runs  over  lane  and  lea. 
All  across  the  meadow  and  back  again  to  me. 

Little  bit  of  footstep,  little  heart  of  light. 
Silver  are  the  dream-stars  twinkling  through  the  night; 
Maybe  'tis  the  fairies  give  you  feet  of  wing. 
Dancing  like  the  May-wind  on  the  hills  of  spring. 

Maybe,  little  footstep,  they  are  of  the  dew. 
Light  upon  the  velvet,  violet  vales  of  blue ; 
Dancing  down  the  sunbeams  all  through  the  day. 
Till  the  silver  sleep-webs  tangle  them  in  play. 
The  Baltimore  Sun.  — Folger  M'Kinsey. 
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THE  PULPIT 


The  Christ  of  Dogma  Versus 
The  Jesus  of  History 



Sermon  delivered  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
New  York,  December  23,  1917 


The  question  that  I  am  raising  for  discussion  here 
this  morning  is  none  other  than  the  latest  aspect  of 
that  great  problem  of  the  person  of  Jesus  which  has 
occupied  the  Christian  mind,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Nazarene  on 
Calvary.  In  the  beginning,  of  course,  this  problem 
took  the  characteristic  form  of  speculation  as  to 
whether  Jesus  was  an  ordinary  human  being,  or,  in 
some  miraculous  fashion,  a  super-man  or  divinity.  As 
the  result  of  influences  which  are  perfectly  under- 
standable and  therefore  not  at  all  mysterious  or 
extraordinary,  it  came  to  be  very  generally  believed 
that  Jesus  was  divine ;  and  immediately  speculation 
was  turned  to  the  question  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
his  divinity.  Was  he  God  himself,  or  simply  a 
derivative  or  manifestation  of  God?  Was  he  to  be 
described  as  identical  with  the  Godhead,  or  only 
similar  thereto?  Were  there  two  natures  within  his 
person,  the  human  and  the  divine,  or  was  there  only 
one?  If  two,  were  the  natures  mingled,  or  was  the 
higher  super-imposed  upon  the  lower?  It  was  ques- 
tions such  as  these  which  engaged  the  energies  of 
Christian  thought  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  or  more. 
Then  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  came  the  great 
rationalist  revival  in  France  and  Germany  ;  and  in  the 
last  century,  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  the 
historico-scientific  study  of  the  career  of  the  Nazarene. 
With  these  movements,  there  came  an  immediate 
return  of  the  original  question,  so  long  forgotten,  as 
to  the  humanity  or  the  deity  of  Jesus  ;  and  this  is  the 
question  which  is  still  very  much  with  us  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  The  approach  to  this  problem  is  different 
today  from  what  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  Christian 
history.  Our  phrases,  our  ideas,  our  methods  or 
argument,  have  all  been  greatly  changed.  But  in 
essence  the  question  before  us  is  identically  the  same 
as  that  which  was  debated  by  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Antioch 
and  Corinth.  Was  this  prophet  of  Nazareth  a  man,  or 
was  he  God  or  the  Son  of  God? 

It  may  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  consideration  of  this 
problem,  if  we  note  for  a  moment  the  contradiction 
which  is  involved  in  these  two  competing  figures  of 
Christological  speculation. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  that  stupendous  figure 
which  bulks  so  large  in  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom, 
and  which  therefore  may  be  described  as  the  Christ 
of  Dogma.  This  character  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  is  set  forth  as 
"the  Risen  Christ,"  "the  one  mediator  between  God 
and  man,"  "the  image  of  the  invisible  God."  "the  first 
born  of  every  creature,"  "the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily."  Then  come  the  stories  of  the  wondrous 
birth,  wherein  he  is  described  as  "conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  In  St. 
John's  Gospel,  he  is  become  "the  Word  of  God 
(which)  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  (then) 


was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  (men),  full  of  grace 
and  truth."  The  Apostles'  Creed  refers  to  him  as  the 
"only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  who  ....  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  fron) 
thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead 
And  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  wherein 
he  is  spoken  of  as  "God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  Very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father."  The  Christ,  thus  elab- 
orately described,  is  of  course  the  central  figure  in  the 
tremendous  theological  drama  of  the  Atonement  ' 
Man,  created  perfect  by  God,  has  fallen  into  sin 
Inasmuch  as  the  sin  is  directed  against  God,  it  is  ar 
infinite  sin,  to  be  punished  by  an  infinite  penalty,  and 
relieved  by  an  infinite  sacrifice.  As  man  is  finite,  he  is 
necessarily  helpless  to  save  himself  from  the  awful 
doom  of  his  wrong  doing.  The  mercy  of  God  himself 
must  bring  deliverance.  And  it  is  this  which  comes 
at  last  in  the  descent  of  God  out  of  heaven  in  th( 
person  of  his  Son,  the  Christ,  his  voluntary  deatl 
upon  the  cross  in  atonement  for  human  sin,  and  his 
return  to  heaven  as  the  judge  of  men  thus  challenged 
to  believe  on  him.  In  all  this,  as  we  can  see,  the 
Christ  is  a  character  not  of  history  but  of  theology 
He  plays  his  part  not  in  a  human  but  in  a  divine 
drama.  He  moves  not  on  the  earth  among  his  fellow 
mortals,  but  through  the  cosmos  amid  the  stars  and 
angels.  He  is  in  the  last  analysis  not  man  but  God 
In  order  to  know  him  and  understand  his  connection 
with  humanity,  we  need  not  the  annals  of  the  race  but 
the  story  of  that  creator  which  was  "before  all 
worlds,"  and  which  will  be  when  all  worlds  have 
disappeared. 

Very  diflferent  from  this  Christ  of  Dogma  is  thai 
other  figure,  inconspicuous  in  theology  but  epoch- 
making  in  the  record  of  human  annals,  which  may  b 
called  the  Jesus  of  History.  This  character  appear 
first  as  a  little  child  in  Nazareth,  a  hill  town  c 
Galilee  in  Palestine,  the  son  of  poor  Jewish  parent 
Joseph,  a  carpenter,  and  Mary,  his  wife.  At  aboul 
thirty  years  of  age,  this  Jesus  is  attracted  and  deepl> 
moved  by  the  vigorous  preaching  of  a  young  mar 
named  John,  and  called  "the  Baptist" ;  and  after  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  this  leader,  himself  b 
comes  a  preacher  of  stainless  personal  purity,  ol 
profound  compassion  for  the  sinful,  the  unfortunate 
and  the  downtrodden,  of  boundless  wrath  against 
injustice  and  oppression  of  every  kind,  and  of  suet 
eloquence  of  speech  as  has  seldom  graced  the  lips  oi 
mortal  man.  One  of  the  common  people  himself  b\ 
l)irth  and  training,  he  gathers  a  group  of  humble 
workers  about  him  as  a  disciple  Ijand,  seeks  out  the 
multitudes  wherever  they  gather  in  market-places,  oi 
on  the  hillsides,  or  by  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  talk; 
to  them  of  righteousness  and  love.  Always  his  preach 
ing  centres  about  the  Kingdom,  by  which  he  meant  ar 
ideal  society  on  earth,  understood  not  so  much  aftei 
the  pattern  of  a  political  state  as  of  a  family,  of  whicl 
God  is  the  father,  and  all  men  brethren  one  of  another 
Entrance  into  this  Kingdom  is  conditioned  upon  thei 
child-like  attributes  of  simplicity,  humility,  unworldli 
ness.  The  laws  of  the  Kingdom  are  love  which 
knows  no  bounds,  forgiveness  which  recognizes  nc 
exception,  service  to  all  in  need.  The  members  oi 
the  Kingdom  are  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  righteous 
the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers.    The  final  anc" 
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complete  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  depends  upon 
acceptance  of  the  triumphant  faith  that  "love  never 
faileth."  Up  and  down  the  land  he  goes,  proclaiming 
:his  revolutionary  gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  gathering 
about  him  as  a  mighty  throng  the  poor,  the  lost,  the 
taunted.  Speedily  he  becomes  the  enemy  of  all  who 
;rust  in  convention,  profit  from  injustice,  practice 
aypocrisy,  unrighteousness  and  cruelty.  Fearing  him, 
these  people  track  him,  misrepresent  him,  at  last 
arrest  him.  First  he  is  tried  by  the  church,  and  then 
jy  the  state ;  by  both,  fittingly  enough,  he  is  con- 
iemned.  And  on  the  saddest  day  in  all  of  human 
aistory,  this  brave  young  man  is  nailed  upon  a  cross, 
ifted  high  above  the  mob  which  taunts  him,  and  left 
:o  die  in  shame  and  agony.  This  Jesus  of  Historv 
mows  nothing  of  doctrines  of  original  sin,  atonement 
md  salvation,  but  only  of  deep  facts  of  brotherhood 
md  love.  He  came  to  men  not  down  from  the  bright 
leavens  above,  but  up  from  the  dark  pits  of  human 
nisery  below.  He  stands  not  as  the  agent  of  a  theo- 
ogical  redemption,  but  as  the  teacher  of  a  higher 
)rder  of  human  Hfe,  the  prophet  of  a  new  and  better 
lay  for  men,  the  comrade  of  all  who  suffer  and  are 
ost.  He  is  not  God,  or  in  any  unique  sense  the  Son 
)f  God,  but  in  all  things  like  as  we  are.  Simply  a  man, 
vho  saw  certain  truths  of  spiritual  and  social  life  with 
)erfect  clearness,  trusted  them  with  absolute  courage, 
ind  gladly  went  to  his  death  for  their  sake ! 

Now  it  is  this  Christ  of  Dogma  and  this  Jesus  of 
iistory  who  are  competing  for  the  allegiance  of  men's 
ninds  and  hearts  today  exactly  as  they  competed  in 
he  earliest  days  of  Christianity.  From  one  point  of 
'^iew,  of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  competi- 
ion  may  have  very  little  significance.  Both  figures, 
he  divine  and  the  human,  the  theological  and  the 
listorical,  have  inspirational  qualities  which  bring 
trength,  courage  and  abiding  faith  to  those  who 
ccept  them.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
hat  again  and  again  those  who  regard  Jesus  as  God 
ncarnate  in  human  flesh,  and  those  who  regard  him 
,s  simply  one  of  the  supreme  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
ace,  find  his  personal  example  working  out  in 
xactly  the  same  terms  of  moral  stimulus  and  spiritual 
:uidance.  The  one  group  insists  on  speaking  of 
"hrist,  and  the  other  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  but  in 
heir  hours  of  life,  as  contrasted  with  their  moments 
if  speculation,  they  "own  in  (him)  the  light,  the 
ruth,  the  way,"  and  unite  in  addressing  him  together 
s  "our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord."  From 
he  doctrinal  point  of  view,  in  other  words,  these  two 
lersonages,  the  one  of  dogma  and  the  other  of  his- 
ory,  meet  at  no  single  point;  but  from  the  practical 
loint  of  view,  they  seem  to  be  well  nigh  identical.  It 
3  as  though  the  Christ  of  Dogma  and  the  Jesus  of 
listory  were  only  two  vessels,  very  different  in  shape 
nd  color,  into  which  had  been  poured  the  same  great 
ide  of  "living  water."  In  both  cases  equally,  this 
/ater  serves  to  purify  and  refresh  the  soul.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  given  expression  to  this  thought  in  his 
amous  sonnet,  The  Better  Part,  wherein  he  answers 
bose  who  fear  that,  if  Jesus  was  not  God,  his  spiritual 
afluence  is  gone. 

Was  Christ  a  man  like  us  ?   Ah !  let  us  try 
If  we,  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he! 

The  best  statement  of  this  fact,  however,  is  found 
a  Richard  Watson  Gilder's  Song  of  A  Heathen, 


whom  he  represents  as  sojourning  in  Galilee  in  the 
year  A.  D.  32. 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  man — 

And  only  a  man — I  say 
That  of  all  mankind  I  cleave  to  him 

And  to  him  will  I  cleave  alway : 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  God — 

And  the  only  God — I  swear 
I  .will  follow  him  through  heaven  and  hell, 

The  earth,  the  sea  and  the  air ! 

Now  that  there  is  great  truth  in  such  a  point  of 
view  as  this,  must  be  obvious  enough.  It  is  attested 
not  only  by  sound  psychology,  but  by  multitudinous 
human  experience.  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that 
even  at  best  this  truth  can  be  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  a  kind  of  half  truth.  To  my  mind,  there 
is  more  difference  even  in  an  inspirational  way,  be- 
tween our  thought  of  Jesus  as  God  and  Jesus  as  man, 
than  we  commonly  realize,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show  a 
httle  later  on.  In  both  cases,  we  have  figures  of 
ineffable  dignity  and  power,  but  I  doubt  if  the  prac- 
tical influence  is  as  emancipating  and  uplifting  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  even  if  this  influence 
were  identical,  I  should  still  contend  that  there  are 
other  points  of  view  to  be  considered  than  merely  the 
inspirational.  There  are  other  matters  of  iinportance 
than  the  direct  personal  effect  upon  a  single  individual 
soul  of  a  great  figure  of  theology  or  history.  What 
we  have  to  consider  here  is  the  whole  problem  of 
Jesus  in  relation  to  the  destinies  of  the  race  both  here 
and  hereafter;  and  this  wider  sweep  of  vision,  it 
seems  to  me,  makes  necessary  definite  choice  between 
the  Christ  of  Dogma  and  the  Jesus  of  History.  All 
of  what  this  vast  problem  involves,  I  am  unable,  of 
course,  to  specify  at  such  a  time  as  this.  But  there 
are  certain  illustrations  of  my  thought  which  are 
easily  available ;  and  these  I  would  beg  now  to  offer 
as  arguments  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Jesus  of  His- 
tory in  preference  to  the  Christ  of  Dogma.  For  the 
religion  of  our  time  at  least,  I  believe,  it  is  the  man 
and  not  the  divinity  that  should  lead  our  lives. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  may  I  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration the  fundamental  question  of  the  truth.  I 
mean  by  this,  of  course,  the  fact  as  to  whether  the 
great  preacher  of  ancient  Galilee  is  shown  by  the 
historical  evidence  available  to  have  been  a  human 
being  or  a  deity;  and  the  moral  obligation  laid  upon 
us  as  honest  men  to  accept  the  fact  which  is  estab- 
lished by  scientific  investigation.  In  recent  times, 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  teachings  of  a  certain 
school  of  philosophers,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  to  substitute  the  pragrnatic 
standard  of  utility  for  the  idealistic  standard  of  truth, 
and  thus  to  find  an  answer  to  our  problems  in 
spiritual  desire  rather  than  in  intellectual  veracity. 
The  truth,  says  Prof.  William  James,  is  that  which 
"works."  If  a  doctrine  brings  psychological  satisfac- 
tion to  the  souls  of  men.  if  it  "works"  in  the  sense  of 
making  life  easier  and  lifting  it  higher,  then  it  may 
be  accepted  as  true,  at  least  for  us,  even  though  the 
weight  of  historical  and  scientific  evidence  is  against 
it.  How  this  works  out  in  the  case  of  the  Christolog- 
ical  problem,  is  shown  to  perfection  in  the  great  work, 
recently  published  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  on 
Tesus  the  Christ  in  the  Light  of  Psychology.  In  this 
remarkable  book,  the  author  takes  up,  one  after 
another,  the  various  doctrines  of  the  Christ — his 
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divine  person,  his  miraculous  birth,  his  miracles,  his 
resurrection,  his  ascension — and  shows  how  they  came 
into  being,  and  found  universal  acceptance,  as  a  result 
of  certain  well-understood  psychological  needs  of  that 
ancient  day.  As  the  centuries  have  gone  on,  these  doc- 
trines of  the  deified  Christ  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time,  to  meet  the  changing  spiritual  desires  of 
men's  souls.  But  at  bottom  they  have  remained  the 
same,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  certain  eter- 
nal necessities  of  the  religious  consciousness  which 
they  meet  successfully;  and  today,  as  formerly,  they 
still  hold  sway  within  the  human  heart.  It  is  true,  says 
President  Hall,  that  these  ideas  find  no  support  in 
the  historical  records  of  the  period  in  which  Jesus 
lived.  It  is  true  as  well  that  they  can  find  no  place 
in  that  scientific  interpretation  of  the  world  which  is 
the  commonplace  of  our  time.  No  modern  mind  can 
accept  for  a  moment,  as  historically  credible,  the 
stories  of  the  nature  and  achievements  of  the  God- 
man,  Jesus  Christ.  Psychologically,  however,  if  not 
historically  or  scientifically,  says  President  Hall,  these 
stories  are  true.  They  correspond  to  certain  needs  of 
the  soul  which  must  be  answered.  They  lift  the 
religious  life  to  that  plane  of  contemplation  and 
endeavor,  wherein  salvation  is  alone  possible.  In  a 
single  word,  they  "work,"  and  therefore  are  to  be 
accepted  and  used  for  all  that  they  may  be  worth. 

Now  that  the  truth  may  be  defined  as  that  which 
works,  I  verily  believe.  This  must  be  true,  in  the  long 
run,  if  this  is  an  ordered  and  not  a  chaotic  universe. 
But  I  would  deny,  without  reservation  of  any  kind, 
that  an  idea  or  doctrine  may  be  said  to  work,  when 
it  throws  into  hopeless  confusion  every  law  and  prin- 
ciple of  my  intellectual  life.  That  the  claims  of  the 
intellect  have  been  dreadfully  overworked  in  this 
rationalistic  age  of  ours,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit. 
That  a  greater  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  soul 
and  its  needs,  is  altogether  wholesome.  But  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  mind  has  its  place  in  the 
peculiar  combination  of  faculties  which  is  known  as 
personality,  and  that  no  answer  to  any  question  can 
be  regarded  as  practicable  which  puts  at  utter  defiance 
our  mental  standards.  What  is  true  must  satisfy  the 
whole  of  our  being,  and  not  one  part  at  the  expense 
of  any  other  part.  Hence  my  insistence  that  the 
claims  of  truth,  intellectually  interpreted,  must  be 
regarded  in  this  controversy  between  the  Christ  of 
Dogma  and  the  Jesus  of  History!  This  very  title, 
the  Jesus  of  History,  shows  clearly  enough  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  must  move.  The  primary  question 
here,  as  with  every  great  man  who  has  ever  lived,  is 
the  question  of  fact.  Who  was  this  man,  where  was 
he  born,  what  did  he  do,  how  did  he  die,  what  did 
he  contribute^  to  humanity?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  must  be  sought  in  the  same  place  where 
answers  to  similar  questions  are  always  sought — first, 
in  the  laws  which  are  known  to  govern  the  appearance 
and  activity  on  this  planet  of  a  human  behig,  and 
secondly,  in  the  records  which  history  has  preserved 
cf  this  particular  human  being.  If,  as  is  claimed,  the 
laws  of  life  were  all  suspended  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
and  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  human  experience, 
God  descended  out  of  heaven  and  lived  for  a  time 
among  men,  there  must  be  impressive  evidence  of 
this  stupendous  fact  in  the  historical  record.  So  far 
from  finding  such  evidence,  however,  we  find  just 
the  opposite.   In  the  New  Testament,  which  is  all  the 


record  we  have  of  the  life  of  the  Nazarene,  two  things 
are  plain — first,  that  this  preacher  lived  and  died  as  a 
man,  was  accepted  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  m^n, 
did  the  work  of  a  man,  who  was  dowered  with  the 
characteristics  of  one  race,  and  confined  by  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  one  time  and  place  in  history;  and 
secondly,  that  the  person  of  this  preacher,  as  soon  as 
the  man  himself  had  perished,  was  seized  upon  by 
the  superstitious  imagination  of  his  age  and  speedily 
transformed,  by  a  process  of  deliberate  theological 
speculation,  into  the  likeness  of  a  divine  being.  All 
this  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  a  fact,  like  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  or  the  evolutionary 
origin  of  species.  And  the  fact  in  this  case,  as  in 
every  other  case,  we  are  under  obligation  as  moral 
beings  to  accept.  There  is  here  no  choice  of  what  we 
want  to  believe,  or  find  it  helpful  to  believe.  As  well 
say  that  we  can  believe  that  the  sun  is  in  motion 
about  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  because  the  mind 
finds  it  easiest  to  hold  this  picture,  as  to  say  that  we 
can  believe  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  because 
the  mind  is  helped  thereby  to  a  faith  in  immortality! 
Certain  things  here  are  so,  and  not  otherwise.  All 
historians  and  biographers  of  our  day  are  agreed  that 
arnong  these  things  that  are  so,  and  not  otherwise,  is 
this  Jesus  of  History,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking. 
Therefore  do  I  believe  it  to  be  a  part  not  merely  of 
our  intellectual  integrity,  but  of  our  spiritual  honor, 
that  we  shall  accept  this  Jesus  of  History  without 
question.  Even  though  such  acceptance'  involved 
incalculable  spiritual  loss,  I  should  still  insist  that  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  cling  to  the  facts.  Even  though 
the  facts  went  so  far  as  to  prove  that  the  Nazarene 
never  lived,  and  that  the  Jesus  of  History  was  as  much 
a  figment  of  the  imagination  as  the  Christ  of  Dogma, 
I  should  still  contend  that  we  must  read  the  record  as 
it  stands.  For  "God  is  not  mocked."  We  cannot  fool 
the  universe.  Whatever  we  may  whisper  to  our 
deceived  consciousness,  a  fact  is  still  a  fact.  In  this 
case  the  fact  is  the  Jesus  of  History,  the  man  of 
Nazareth,  the  prophet  of  the  Kingdom  I  To  him, 
therefore,  for  better  or  worse,  we  must  give  our  faith. 

In  all  that  we  have  just  been  saying  about  this  his- 
torical aspect  of  the  Christological  problem,  there  has 
been  the  suggestion  that  the  acceptance  of  the  man 
Jesus,  in  contrast  to  the  divine  Christ,  involved  per- 
haps a  genuine  loss  to  our  religious  life.  This  sugges- 
tion brings  me  at  once  to  the  second  consideration 
which  I  want  to  submit  to  you  in  this  matter  of  the 
Christ  of  Dogma  versus  the  Jesus  of  History ! 

(2)  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  human  Jesus  is  not 
only  true  from  the  standpoint  of  history,  but  is  also 
infinitely  useful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  necessities  of  human  life.  Indeed,  so  far 
from  the  loss  of  the  divine  Christ  involving  a  loss 
to  our  religious  experience,  I  believe  that  this  loss  of 
the  God-man,  with  the  accompanying  recovery  of  the 
Jesus  of  History,  involves  a  spiritual  gain  which  may 
not  unfairly  be  described  as  immeasurable.  For  if  we 
analyze  our  own  hearts,  and  especially  the  hearts  of  || 
men  more  orthodox  than  ourselves,  we  discover  that 
it  is  not  the  dogmatic  Christ  which  the  world  has 
worshipped  and  followed  all  these  years,  excepting  in 
a  purely  theoretical  way.  The  allegiance  of  men  to 
the  incarnate  God  has  never  passed  beyond  the 
phrases  of  the  creed.  What  they  have  found  in  Christ 
which  was  helpful  and  uplifting,  is  not  that  which 
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comes  from  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  in 
heaven,  but  from  the  gentle,  kindly,  compassionate 
man  of  Nazareth  who  lived  here  once  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  the  human  side  of  Christ,  and  never  the  divine 
side,  which  has  invariably  appealed  to  men,  and  chal- 
lenged their  allegiance.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
whenever  Christ  has  been  exalted  to  a  lofty  pinnacle 
of  deity,  whenever  his  divine  attributes  have  been 
glorified  to  the  exclusion  of  the  human,  the  worship 
of  Mary,  his  mother,  has  invariably  appeared.  She, 
the  woman  who  for  all  the  marvel  of  her  experience, 
never  lost  her  earthly  character  as  a  Jewish  maiden, 
wife  and  mother,  could  be  reached  in  place  of  her 
divine  son,  who  was  so  far  away !  She  was  still 
human  and  therefore  of  interest  and  help  to  human- 
kind. And  whenever,  as  in  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, the  mortal  aspect  of  the  Christ  was  in  any  way 
recovered,  the  religion  of  Mary,  his  mother,  straight- 
way disappeared.  Not  the  God-side,  but  the  man  side, 
of  the  Christ  of  Dogma  is  what  has  always  been  of 
significance  to  men.  Not  what  Jesus  was  in  heaven, 
but  what  he  did  on  earth,  this  is  the  one  fact  that  has 
concerned  the  race. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  lay  hold  on  the  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon !  What  we  need,  in  this  baffling  life 
of  ours,  is  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  those  who 
have  met  the  temptations  and  trials  which  we  must 
meet,  and  shown  the  way  to  overcome  them.  We 
revere  our  parents  because  they  have  lived  in  wisdom, 
and  traversed  successfully  the  road  which  we  must 
follow.  We  are  strengthened  by  teachers  and  com- 
rades because,  like  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  they 
are 

Souls  tempered  with  fire, 
Fervent,  heroic  and  good, 

and  therefore 

Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

We  are  inspired  by  the  great  characters  of  history, 
like  Socrates,  St.  Francis,  Savonarola,  Martin  Luther, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  because  they  show  within  them- 
selves the  capacity  of  that  universal  spirit  which  is 
within  ourselves.  And  so  with  Jesus  the  Christ !— but 
only  on  the  unvarying  condition  that  he  was  a  man 
like  as  we  are,  and  therefore  equipped  not  otherwise 
than  we  are  for  the  long  journey  of  existence.  It 
gives  us  no  aid  or  comfort  to  know  that  God  came 
down  out  of  heaven,  with  all  the  power  and  vision  of 
his  divine  perfection,  and  lived  upon  the  earth  a 
blameless  Hfe !  We  are  not  helped  by  being  shown 
in  Christ  what  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God 
can  do,  when  he  takes  on  human  flesh!  Imagine  the 
moral  consequence  if  we  should  discover  that  Lincoln 
was  not  a  man  moulded  of  the 

 clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexplored  West. 

but  a  deity,  who  bore  with  infinite  patience  and 
sublime  courage  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
Civil  War,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  certain  divine 
qualities  denied  to  ordinary  men !  At  once,  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  lose  his  place  as  "the  first  American," 
"a  hero  new,"  "the  leader  of  our  love  and  trust,"  and 
take  his  unenvied  place  among  the  demi-gods  of  his- 
tory. What  we  want  to  know,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
is  what  a  man  can  do — what  we  can  do  because  others 
like  ourselves  have  done  these  things.    On  no  other 


condition  can  we  be  guided  and  uplifted.  Hence  the 
insistence  of  Christians  in  all  ages  upon  seeking,  even 
in  the  Christ  of  Dogma,  the  man  and  not  the'  God. 
They  have  wanted  to  know  that  the  prophet  who  pro- 
claimed the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  who  bore  priva- 
tion, ignominy  and  peril  for  the  sake  of  speaking  his 
gospel  to  the  people,  who  faced  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes,  the  High  Priest  and  the  Roman  governor, 
without  flinching,  who  walked  to  Calvary  without  fear 
or  bitterness  within  his  heart,  who  died  the  most 
agonizing  of  deaths  with  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness 
of  his  enemies  upon  his  lips — men  have  wanted  to 
know,  I  say,  that  the  prophet  who  did  these  things 
was  a  human  being,  with  all  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
upon  him.  If  he  was  God  come  down  from  heaven, 
then  this  story  has  no  significance.  "God  of  God' 
very  God  of  very  God,"  could  find  it  easy  enough  to 
face  enemies  who  had  no  power  to  destroy  him,  and 
die  a  death  which  was  in  reality  no  death  at  all !  But 
if  Jesus  was  a  man,  as  we  are  men,  then  is  his  achieve- 
ment sublime,  and  our  own  capacity  for  similar 
achievement,  no  delusion. 

Now  it  is  this  consideration  which  gives  to  the  Jesus 
of  History  an  ethical  and  spiritual  utility  far  exceed- 
ing any  that  has  ever  come  from  the  Christ  of  Dogma. 
It  is  the  man  who  sees  in  Jesus  the  historical  and  not 
the  theological  figure,  who  is  really  helped.  If  Jesus 
is  God,  then  is  his  career  a  mockery  of  our  hope,  a 
snare  to  our  imperfection,  a  betrayal  of  our  faith.  If 
Jesus,  however,  is  a  man,  then  is  he  a  brother  whom 
we  may  love,  a  leader  whom  we  may  follow,  a  saviour 
by  whom  indeed  we  may  be  saved.  Because  he  lived, 
we  also  may  dare  to  live;  because  he  died,  we  also 
may  be  not  afraid  to  die.  His  humanity  does  not 
lower  him  to  our  level  of  weakness  and  sin;  it  only 
lifts  us  to  his  level  of  strength  and  purity.  Because 
he  became  human,  we  are  become  divine.  By  virtue 
of  his  kinship  we  do  know 

The  seeds  of  Godlike  power  are  in  us  still; 
Gods  are  we,  bards,  saints,  heroes,  if  we  will. 

Not  only,  therefore,  because  of  what  he  is  in  truth, 
but  also  because  of  what  he  can  do  for  us  in  love' 
do  I  call  you  to  the  acceptance  not  of  the  Christ  of 
Dogma  but  of  the  Jesus  of  History. 

(3)  One  other  aspect  of  this  problem  must  I 
bring^  to  your  attention,  before  I  am  through  this 
morning,  and  this  an  aspect  of  social,  as  contrasted 
with_  individual,  experience.  The  one  reason,  I 
imagine,  why  the  Christ  of  Dogma  gained  such  prompt 
ascendency  in  the  development  of  the  church,  and 
held  such  sway  over  the  hearts  of  men  for  so  many 
centuries,  was  that  acceptance  of  his  person  gave 
assurance  of  the  one  thing  for  which  men  really 
cared,  namely,  salvation  after  death.  Through  all 
the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  two  centuries 
at  least  into  the  Protestant  era,  the  problem  of  the 
next  world  held  first  place  in  the  consciousness  of 
every  human  being.  Especially  was  this  true  of  those 
who  may  be  described  as  spiritually  minded,  and 
therefore  religious.  These  men  had  no  interest  in 
this  present  world.  They  sought  to  avoid  or  escape 
its  circumstance,  by  immuring  themselves  in  monas- 
tery cells,  far  away  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
earth.  The  next  world  was  the  one  important  thing 
to  them,^  especially  salvation  in  this  world ;  and  here 
the  Christ  of  Dogma  became  a  figure  of  supreme 
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importance.  He  it  was  who  had  come  to  earth,  in 
order  by  his  atonement  to  make  possible  for  men 
deliverance  from  death.  He  it  was  who  now  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father  as  the  rigorous  judge  of 
those  whose  earthly  life  has  been  given  as  a  novitiate 
for  entrance  upon  eternal  life.  He  it  was  whose  will 
must  be  obeyed,  and  whose  favor  must  be  won.  Hence 
was  this  second  person  of  the  Trinity  thought  of, 
dreamed  of,  loved  and  feared !  Theologians  specu- 
lated about  his  person,  ecclesiastics  thundered  and 
excommunicated  in  his  name,  saints  and  seers  saw 
him  in  mystic  rapture,  ordinary  men  and  women  sacri- 
ficed to  his  godhead  as  to  an  idol.  All  sought  to 
know  him  and  serve  him  in  this  life,  lest,  in  the  life 
to  come,  he  "profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you ; 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity." 

Now  in  our  time  all  this  has  been  changed.  Our 
supreme  interest  today  is  not  in  the  life  beyond  the 
grave,  but  in  the  life  that  is  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
We  are  concerned  with  this  present  world,  its  injus- 
tice is  our  shame,  its  perfecting  our  ambition.  We 
refuse  to  find  consolation  for  the  ignorance  and 
misery  of  the  great  majority  of  men  today,  in  the 
happiness  which  we  may  suppose  will  come  to  them 
tomorrow\  We  are  unable  to  be  contented  with  a  hell 
in  this  world,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  heaven  in 
the  world  that  is  to  come.  Our  problem,  we  say,  is 
with  the  "here  and  now,"  not  with  the  "there  and 
then."  This  world  is  just  as  much  God's  world  as 
any  other  world,  and  its  ugliness  therefore  an  insult 
to  his  name.  Already  are  men  "the  sons  of  God,"  and 
just  as  much  entitled  to  heaven  at  this  tinie  as  at 
any  future  time.  Therefore  is  it  intolerable  that  any- 
where men  should  languish  and  suffer,  labor  in  sweat 
for  no  reward,  sorrow  in  tears  to  no  good  end.  And 
blasphemy  is  it  that  compensatio.n  for  misery  thus 
undeserved,  should  be  offered  in  a  realm  unseen, 
unknown  and  never  yet  made  sure.  If  compensation 
is  to  be  had  anywhere,  let  us  have  it  here  in  the 
deliverance  of  our  children  from  the  ills  which  have 
been  with  their  fathers  from  the  beginning.  Let  us 
abolish  poverty,  conquer  disease,  dispell  ignorance, 
end  war,  banish  injustice,  inequality,  slavery  in  every 
form — let  us  give  to  all  men  health  and  happiness, 
freedom  and  fraternity,  love  and  light — let  us  make 
society  a  brotherhood,  a  common  weal,  a  great 
democracy  of  the  spirit — let  us  establish  a  kingdom 
wherein  God  shall  reign,  and  his  will  "be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Here  is  our  task — a  noble 
ta'sk,  a  necessary  task !  What  may  come  beyond  the 
grave  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest,  when  it  comes. 
But  meanwhile  we  are  here — most  of  us  are  dying 
without  a  chance  to  live !  Let  vis,  therefore,  work  as 
though  this  life  were  the  only  life,  and  heaven  never 
to  be  known  unless  established  upon  earth ! 

This  is  the  spirit  of  our  time — the  spirit  of  reform, 
of  social  change,  of  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth" ! 
And  it  is  this  spirit  which  is  matched  not  by  the  divine 
Christ  but  by  the  human  Jesus.  Just  as  the  Christ  of 
Dogma  is  centred  in  the  life  to  come,  so  the  Jesus  of 
History  is  centred  in  the  life  that  now  is.  He  alone 
can  help  us  in  this  great  task  of  rebuilding  the  world 
after  the  pattern  of  justice  and  of  peace ;  and  he  can 
help  us,  as  can  no  other  man  who  has  ever  lived.  For 
he  it  was  who  dreamed  of  the  kingdom  Qf  God,  an 
ideal  society,  which  should  some  day  be  established 
on  the  earth.    He  it  was  who,  if  he  did  not  actually 


discover  the  laws  of  this  ideal  society,  at  least  formu- 
lated them  in  such  perfect  form,  that  the  love  which 
shall  save  the  world  is  identified  forever  with  his 
name.  Above  all  it  was  he  who  lived  the  kingdom  in 
his  own  heart,  and  died  for  the  sake  of  transmitting 
it  to  the  hearts  of  other  men.  Do  we  want  to  see  the 
world  which  we  must  build  out  of  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  our  day?  Then  must  we  acquaint  ourselves  withf 
the  mind  of  the  Nazarene.  Do  we  want  to  find  the 
spirit  in  which  we  must  work  to  this  end?  Then 
must  we  find  "the  spirit  which  was  in  Jesus."  Do  we 
want  to  know  the  laws  which  we  must  obey  ?  Then  ( 
must  we  learn  the  precepts  of  the  carpenter  prophet. 
The  Christ  of  Dogma  cannot  help  us  in  this  work. 
The  incarnate  Lord  is  distant  far  from  all  these  com 
monplace  duties  of  social  reconstruction.  But  the 
Nazarene  who  knew  the  ways  of  Palestine,  talked  with 
fishermen  and  shepherds,  and  by  his  revolutionar) 
gospel  shook  state  and  church  to  their  foundations, 
he  may  lead  us,  if  we  will  follow.  In  the  Jesus  of 
History,  and  in  none  other,  is  "the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life." 

Here,  now,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  the  modern  man  at  least  must  give  recognition 
not  to  the  Christ  of  Dogma,  but  to  the  Jesus  of  His- 
tory. It  is  Jesus,  and  not  Christ,  who  is  true  in  the 
light  of  history  and  science.  It  is  Jesus,  and  not 
Christ,  who  is  spiritually  helpful  in  the  endeavor  of 
the  single  soul  for  life.  It  is  Jesus,  and  not  Christ, 
who  is  a  leader  in  our  time's  central  task  of  social 
reconstruction.  To  put  one  side  the  Christ  of 
Dogma,  is  to  lose  nothing  but  superstitions  whiehla 
have  done  their  work  and  served  their  day.  To  take  \ 
to  one's  soul  the  Jesus  of  History,  is  to  gain  every-  ' 
thing  that  human  annals  have  to  offer  in  terms  of 
spiritual  idealism.  The  exchange  is  all  to  the  good, 
and  cannot  be  made  too  soon.  For  long  enough  has 
the  mighty  Nazarene,  as  Christ  the  Lord,  been  the 
sport  of  theologians,  the  pride  of  priests,  the  swordi 
of  kings.  Time  is  it,  high  time,  that  he  became  at  last 
today,  as  he  was  yesterday,  a  man  who  loved  men 
one  of  the  common  people,  that  in  and  through  his 
own,  he  may  still  labor  for  his  kingdom. 

They  have  taken  the  tomb  of  our  comrade  Christ — 

Infidel  hordes  that  believe  not  in  Man ; 
Stable  and  stall  for  his  birth  sufficed. 

But  his  tomb  is  built  on  a  kingly  plan. 
They  have  hedged  him  round  with  pomp  and  parade, 

They  have  buried  him  deep  under  steel  and  stone- 
But  we  come  leading  the  great  Crusade, 

To  give  our  Comrade  back  to  his  own. 


YULETIDE. 


.'\sleep  and  hidden  deep  beneath  the  snow, 
Methinks  the  patient  nurslings  long  to  heed 
The  call  of  lengthening  days,  that  every  seed 

May  feel  its  eager  life  uprise  and  grow. 

Like  them  we  languish  till  a  vital  glow 
In  glad  goodwill  responsive  to  the  need 
Of  brother  hearts,  with  warmth  of  thought  and  deed. 

Awakes  a  Christmas  joy  which  all  may  know. 

Despite  dull  cold  and  dark,  that  kindling  power 
Unspringing  burgeons  now  through  all  the  earth 

As  wintry  souls,  exultant,  careless  fling 
Their  selfish  gloom  aside,  while  friendly  mirth 
O'er  flows  with  song,  and  hails,  in  festive  hour, 
The  clarion  cry  of  Yuletide  and  the  spring. 

— W.  Hanson  Pulxford. 
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ALL  SOULS  CHURCH 
Cor.  Oakwood  and  Langley  Ave. 
Chicago 

JEN  KIN  LLOYD  JONES,  Minister 
JENNIE  F.  W.  JOHNSON, 
Soloist  and  Leader  of  Singing 
:HARLES  LEE  COCKE,  Organist 
ERMON  TOPICS  FOR  JANUARY 
AND  FEBRUARY 
Studies  in  Modern  Mysticism 
Draw,  if  thou  canst,  the  mystic  line 
Severing  rightly  his  from  thine, 
Which  is  human,  which  divine. 

— Emerson. 
muary  6— The  Bhagavad-Gita 
An  Ancient  Hindu  Classic 
muary  13— The  Brahmo  Samaj 
The  New  Hinduism  in  the  East 
inuary  20 — Theosophy 
A  New  Hinduism  of  the  West 
inuary  27— The  Bahai  Movement 
A  Free  Religious  Movement  in  the 
East 

ibruary  3 — Christian  Science 
Neo-Buddhism  in  the  West 
;bruary  10 — A  Lincoln  Anniversary 
Sermon 

Three  Great  Supporters:  Charles 
Sumner,  Carl  Schurz.  Lyman 
Trumbull 

;bruary  17— Modern  Substitutes  for 
the  Church 

The  "New  Thought"  and  other 

Cults 

!bruary  2A — Realizing  God. 

The  Awakened  Life. 


EIGHT  READINGS 

From  Contemporary  Poets 
by 

J  EN  KIN  LLOYD  JONES 
)raham  Lincoln  Centre,  700  Oak- 
wood  Blvd. 

the  Parsonage  on  successive  Mon- 
3ay  evenings,  beginning  promptly 
It  8  o'clock.  No  admission  fee.  All 
ire  welcome. 


It  is  hoped  that  these  readings  will 

prove  a  rela.xation  from  the  intensi- 
ties of  the  hour,  refresh  lives,  tring 
a  renewal  of  faith  and  a  restoration 
of  the  peace  and  poise  that  belong  to 
the  sane  spirit. 

SINGERS  OF  TODAY 

All  around  him  Patmos  lies, 

Who  hath  spirit-gifted  eyes. 

Who  his  happy  sight  can  suit 

To  the  great  and  the  minute. 

Doubt  not  but  he  holds  in  vieiv 

A  new  earth  and  heaven  new; 

Doubt  not  but  his  ear  doth  catch 

Strain,  nor  voice,  nor  reed  can  match. 

— Edith  Thomas. 

January  7 — A  Group  of  Women 

Fanny  Stearns  Davis,  Theodosia 
Garrison,  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell, 
Harriet  Monroe,  Sara  Teasdale, 
Margaret  Widdemer,  and  others. 

January  14 — A  Group  of  Men 

Witter  Bynner,  Dana  Burnet,  Art- 
uro  Giovanitti,  John  Oxenham, 
Percy  Mackaye,  Robert  Schauf- 
fler,  Louis  Untermeyer,  and  others. 

January  21— A  Group  of  English 
Singers 

Lascelles  Abercrombie,  Rupert 
Brooke,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Wil- 
liam H.  Davies,  Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson,  and  others. 
January  28— A  Band  of  Irish  Rebels 
Padriac  Colum,  Strickland  Gillilan, 
Thomas  Kettle,  Francis  Ledwidge, 
W.  M.  Letts,  Thomas  MacDonagh. 
Patrick  MacGill,  Joseph  Mary 
Plunkett,  James  Stephens,  and  oth- 
ers. 

February  4 — Fun  Makers  and  Dialect 
Writers 

T.  A.  Daly,  C.  J.  Dennis,  Anthony 
Euwer,    Robert    Frost,    Edgar  A. 
Guest,   Arthur   Guiterman,  Lance- 
Corporal  Lee,  Robert  W.  Service, 
and  others. 
February  11 — Drummers  and  Trum- 
peters of  Chicago  and 
to  the  Westward 
Arthur     Chapman,    Julia  Cooley, 
-Arthur   Davidson   Ficke,  Florence 


Kiper  Frank,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Ed- 
gar Lee  Masters,  John  G.  Neihardt, 
Carl  Sandburg,  Eunice  Tietjens, 
and  others. 

February  18 — Prophets  of  Faith  and 
Psalm  Singers 
Elizabeth  G.  Cheyne,  Julia  Cooley, 
Josephine  Peabody  Marks,  Angela 
Morgan,  Sarojini  Naidu,  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore,  and  others. 

February  24 — Request  Program 
Omissions,  Left-Overs  and  General 
Review. 


NOTES 

The  Browning  Class  will  complete 
the  reading  of  "Sordello"  on  Friday, 
January  4.  The  remaining  meetings 
in  January  will  be  given  to  a  general 
review  of  the  poem,  a  study  of  the 
plot,  and  the  compiling  of  a  "Sord- 
ello" anthology.  It  is  believed  these 
discussigns  will  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  this  difficult  poem  more  effec- 
tive than  anything  now  available  in 
print.  A  good  time  for  recruits  to 
join  the  class. 

Religious  Study  Class.  The  course 
in  "Beginnings"  now  enters  upon  the 
Psychology  of  Primitive  Man,  the 
thought  of  sin,  death,  origin  of  soul, 
heaven  and  hell,  prayer,  etc.  Class 
on  Tuesday,  10:30  a.  m.  and  Friday, 
8  p.  m.;  Sunday  School,  9:30  a.  m. 
Mr.  Jones  leads  all  these  groups. 
Strangers  welcome.  New  members 
always  solicited. 

•  Lincoln    Centre    Fellowship  will 

omit  its  January  meeting  on  account 
of  the  Annual  Dinner.  Announce- 
ment of  the  February  meeting  will 
be  made  later. 


RELIGION    AS    A    SOCIAL  EX- 
PRESSION  OF  CIVILIZA- 
TION. 


{A  course  of  eight  lectures  by  George 
Willis  Cooke,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association.  Sunday 
afternoons  at  three  o'clock.  At  2  Jef- 
ferson Hall.  Trinity  Court,  Boston. 

January  13— Civilization  as  a  Result  of 
the  Social  Transmission  of  Human  Ex- 
periences. 

January  20— The  Creative  Genius  of 
Social  Man  with  Reference  to  the  Ori- 
gin and  Nature  of  Religion. 

January  27— Communal  or  Tribal  Re- 
ligion in  America,  Africa,  Polvnesia. 
and  Australia. 

February  3 — Feudal  Religion  as  seen 
among  the  higher  Savage  and  the  Bar- 
barian Peoples. 

February  10— National  Religion  in 
China,  India,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome. 

February  17— The  International  Re- 
ligions— Buddhism,  Judaism,  Christian- 
ity. Islam,  and  Bahai. 

February  24 — Modern  Religion  and 
its  Attempts  at  Becoming  Universal. 

March  3 — The  Future  of  Religion,  or. 
Religion  as  a  Human  and  Cosmic  Mo- 
tive. 


"THE  SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL 
CULTURE  OF  NEW  YORK" 

The  eighth  season  of  the  Sunday 
Evening  Meetings  will  begin  January 
6  and  extend  to  March  24.  inclusive. 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Martin  will  deliver  a 
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series  of  six  lectures  (each  followed 
by  public  discussion)  on  "Great  Is- 
sues of  the  Day."  This  course  will  be 
followed  by  six  additional  lectures 
on  the  same  general  topic,  the  speak- 
ers to  include  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crap- 
sey,  Mrs.  Jackson  Fleming,  Mr.  Hor- 
ace J.  Bridges  of  the  Chicago  Ethical 
Society,  Mr.  G.  E.  O'Dell  of  the  St. 
Louis  Ethical  Society,  Dr.  J.  L.  El- 
liott and,  it  is  hoped,  Prof.  Adler. 

Detailed  announcement  of  the  dates 
and  subjects  of  thege  six  lectures  will 
be  made  in  January. 

A  committee  of  fifteen  young  men 
will  have  the  management  of  these 
meetings  in  charge,  Mr.  E.  fi.  Dew- 
son,  Chairman. 
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GOD'S  SUNSHINE 


Never — once — since  the  world  began 
Has  the  sun  ever  once  stopped  shining. 
His  face  very  often  we  could  not  see, 
And  we  grumbled  at  his  inconstancy; 
But  the  clouds  were  really  to  blame,  not  he. 
For,  behind  them,  he  was  shining. 

And  so — behind  life's  darkest  clouds 
God's  love  is  always  shining. 
We  veil  it  at  times  with  our  faithless  fears. 
And  darken  our  sight  with  our  foolish  tears, 
But  in  time  the  atmosphere  always  clears. 
For  His  love  is  always  shining. 
The  Vision  Splendid.  — John  Oxenham. 


Josephine  Hampton,  a  Boston  correspondent  of  the 
Survey  for  January  12,  reports  that  the  British  Board 
of  Liquor  Control,  in  a  careful  investigation  found 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  men  examined  in  London  in 
1916  became  intoxicated  on  beer  and  stout  alone. 
These  drinks  run  from  three  to  seven  per  cent  in 
alcohol  content  while  the  so-called  light  wines  of 
France  run  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent.  This  cor- 
respondent argues  well  when  she  says,  "Once  men  are 
given  permission  to  enter  saloons,  nobody  can  control 
'  what  they  drink." 

'  The  Hampton  Institute  has  found  a  successor  to 
the  late^  lamented  President  Frizzell  in  Reverend 
James  E.  Gregg,  recent  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  and  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  He  has 
been  called  to  a  notable  succession.  We  can  think  of 
no  educational  position  in  America  with  a  more  in- 
spiring past  or  inviting  future.  It  is  only  through 
the  triumphs  of  Hampton,  Tuskegee  and  similar  in- 
stitutions that  the  cruel  wounds  of  the  civil  war  are 
to  be  healed.  The  chasm  between  North  and  South 
may  have  been  removed  by  the  mobilization  of  armies 
for  other  wars,  but  the  chasm  between  black  and  white 
can  be  removed  only  by  the  education  of  both  white 
and  black.  Science,  art  and  religion  find  their  ]ier- 
manent  foundation  below  the  color  line,  and  the  fel- 
lowship demanded  by  these  forces  is  imconscious  of 
race  distinctions. 


John  E.  Williams  of  Streator,  Illinois,  will  soon  be 
where  Alexander  was  when  he  mourned  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  For  many  years  he  has  'been  the 
successful  arbitrator  in  the  clothing  industry  of  Chi- 
cago, his  success  here  calling  him  often  to  New  York. 


His  work  as  counsellor  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
led  to  his  appointment  as  Fuel  Administrator  for  Illi- 
nois, and  now  he  is  called  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
employers  and  employes  to  adjust  the  delicate  issues 
in  the  packing  industry.  John  Williams  was  a  plain 
hard-working  Welsh  miner  who  served  his  long  and 
efficient  apprenticeship  with  pick  and  shovel  under- 
ground. He  still  rejoices  in  the  mother  tongue  of 
Lloyd-George  and  in  the  religious  faith  of  William 
Ellery  Channing  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  There 
is  a  reason  in  all  this,  a  spiritual  connection.  Faith 
in  man  springs  out  of  faith  in  God  and  justice  and 
brotherhood  demand  international  sympathies  which 
grow  imperative  with  international  confidences. 


Two  scenes  reported  by  eyewitnesses  at  the  Unity 
sanctum  during  the  recent  relentless  snowstorm  and 
the  almost  unconquerable  snow  blockade  in  Chicago. — 
A  woman  stumbling  and  plunging  head  downward  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  on  which  the  street  cars  were 
not  running:  an  automobile  is  bearing  down  on  her, 
its  honk  grows  more  and  more  imperative  and  as- 
sumes more  and  more  impudent  accents ;  finally  the 
woman  dives  into  a  deep  drift,  the  automobile,  bear- 
ing one  lady  passenger,  passes  complacently  by.  An- 
other scene. — Two  shop  girls  are  pushing  through 
the  drifts  where  no  cars  are  running  on  their  way 
to  their  far  ofT  downtown  tasks.  An  automobile  over- 
takes them  with  a  single  man  passenger.  It  stops  and 
the  man  says,  "How  far  are  you  going,  ladies?"  "We 
have  started  down  town,  but  we  don't  know  whether 
we  can  reach  the  office."  "I  am  going  down  town, 
too,  come  in  and  ride."  Next  day,  the  storm  still 
imrelenting  and  cars  vmcertain,  a  chauffeur  calls  at 
the  home  of  these  women  employes  with  the  massage 

that  Mr.    is  not  going  to  his  office  that  morning, 

but  he  says  that  the  automobile  is  at  your  service 
and  of  any  other  girls  that  you  may  be  able  to  pick 
up.  Which  of  these,  thinkest  thou,  proved  neighbor  to 
these  Women  ?  "And  he  said :  'He  who  showed  mercy 
to  them.'   And  Jesus  said,  'Go  thou  and  do  likewise.'  " 


The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
this  year.  Its  story  is  a  benignant  one.  Oiir  Dumb 
Animals,  its  monthly  organ,  has  carried  its  message 
of  gentleness  and  its  fellowship  of  brotherhood  far 
and  wide.  Its  ministry  has  reached  from  the  nursery 
to  the  preacher's  study :  from  the  school  room  to  leg- 
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islative  halls.  The  January  number  of  this  beauti- 
fully printed,  always  thought-provoking  monthly  is 
rallying  the  friend  of  the  dog  in  Massachusetts  where 
a  struggle  is  anticipated  in  the  State  Legislature.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  dogs 
by  heavy  taxation  under  the  belief  that  the  sheep  in- 
dustry suffers  from  the  depredations  of  dogs.  The  de- 
cline of  the  sheep  business  is  probably  easily  traced 
to  other  causes,  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  the  dairy  in- 
terest. The  cow  and  the  steer  have  commercially 
won  out  in  a  competition  with  the  sheep ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  dog  has  been  an  ameliorating  element 
in  civilization.  Animals  were  domesticated  as  pets 
before  they  were  bred  for  economic  purposes,  and 
the  domestication  of  animals  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  in  the  civilization  of  man.  The  dog 
is  man's  highest  achievement  in  this  direction  and 
he  has  been  as  great  a  marvel  in  the  psychic  as  he  has 
been  in  the  physical  life  of  the  human. 


Modern  Universalism  seeks  to  save  the  bodies  and  souls 
ot  men  now,  behevmg  that  salvation  begins  on  earth  and  is 
concerned  with  men,  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  in  this  life  as 
much  as  m  the  world  to  come. 

Or,  if  contrasts  are  eliminated,  the  affirmation  of  the  Uni- 
versahst  is  : 

Back  of  all  is  God,  whose  nature  is  that  of 
a  father. 

Man  is  tlie  welcomed  and  loved  child  of  this 
•       good  God. 

This  child  is  endowed  by  nature  with  divine 
qualities. 

Its  destiny  is  to  develop  and  exercise  these 
■  powers  to  their  fullest  measure. 

Man  has  always  a  universe  in  which  to 
travel,  always  a  power  of  soul  able  to  go  on  as 
paths  open  and  always  a  divine  spirit  near  to 
remforce  the  soul  in  its  needs.  Forever  onward 
forever  Godward  is  man's  destiny. 


Dr.  Lee  AlcCollester  of  Tufts  College,  Massachu- 
setts, in  a  recent  address  on  American  Universalism 
tells  anew  the  interesting  story  of  John  Murray,  Eng- 
lish refugee  for  conscience  sake,  who,  cast  away  on 
a  New  Jersey  shore,  stumbled  on  Thomas  Potter,  who 
I)ointed  to  a  little  church  among  the  trees  and  said, 
"I  built  yonder  church  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Love.    As  I  saw  your  boat  caught  in  the  shal- 
lows something  said  to  mc,  'Potter,  in  that  ship  is  the 
man  who  will  preach  your  faith.'  "    And  here  is  the 
point  from  which  the  Universalists  in  America  date 
their  origin.     Dr.  McCollester  says  that  it  was  not 
until  1869,  one  hundred  years  after  the  landing  of 
John  Murray,  that  Univer.salists  demanded  anything 
like  a  national  league  or  organization  of  their  forces. 
The  good  Doctor  argues  well  in  behalf  of  such  an 
organization  and  resents  the  implication  that  the  lime 
has  gone  by  when  a  separate  Universalist  denomina- 
tion is  needed.    We  would  not  lessen  the  ardor  of 
our  Universalist  brethren,  but  would  console  them  in 
their  fewness  and  often  proven  "inefficiency"  as  dc- 
nominationalists  in  the  thought  that  John  Murray's 
message  was  caught  up  by  the  American  breezes  that 
carried  it  into  millions  of  hearts  uncatalogued  in  the 
denominational    year-book.     And    it    is    no\t  being 
jireached   from  thousands  of  pulpits  that  shun  the 
name  Universalist,  but  rest  more  or  less  confidently 
in  the  thought  of  Universal  Love.    Wdl  max  the  Uni- 
versalists then  rejoice  in  the  words  of  the  man  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  ministers'  training  school  in  con- 
nection with  Tufts  College: 

Modern  UniversaHsm  measures  its  success  by  the  ideals 
of  liopc,  the  better  life  it  can  give  to  souls  crying  for  the 
light. 

The  old  dogmatism  sought  to  save  the  souls  of  men  for 
a  salvation  in  a  future  world. 


The  Universalists  of  Chicago  are  mobilizing  their 
forces.    They  have  recently  been  installing  them  in 
their  new  headquarters  on  the  Midway,  corner  of 
Sixtieth  Street  and  Dorchester  Avenue.    The  first  of 
the  group  of  four  buildings  has  already  been  sufifi- 
ciently  completed  to  be  occupied  by  the  united  con- 
gregations of  Saint  Paul  and  Ryder  Memorial.  These 
buildings  are  to  house  the  Divinity  School  of  Lom- 
bard College,  including  a  deanery,  club  house,  library, 
church,  auditorium  and  dormitory  privileges.  The 
whole  is  to  reach  a  cost  of  from  $200,000  to  $250,000. 
Almost  across  the  way  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mid- 
way, the  Unitarians  are  planning  for  a  less  pretentious 
home  for  their  theological  students  who  come  to  Chi- 
cago from  the  Meadville  Seminary  for  one-quarter 
of  each  year.    It  is  a  pity  that  these  two  institutions, 
standing  for  interests  so  identical,  facing  difficulties 
and  antagonisms  of  like  nature,  should  be  separated 
by  the  Midway.    In  Massachusetts  the  associations 
that  gather  around  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
and  those  on  Tufts  College  Hill  may  be  so  different 
as  to  foster  different  inspirations.    The  traditions  of 
William  Ellery  Channing  and  Hosea  Ballon  may  be 
such  as  to  create  a  different  consciousness,  perhaps 
a  slightly  different  angle  of  approach,  but  here  in  the 
West,  where  their  inspirations  must  be  drawn  from 
the  future  and  not  from  the  past,  it  is  a  pity  to  try 
to  perpetuate  a  sense  of  difference  where  no  difference 
exists.    The  messages  of  the  Universalists  and  that  of 
the  LTnitarians  are  now  indistinguishable  from  one  an- 
other, their  ministers  are  interchangeable.    There  is 
a  difference  between  strong  ministers  and  weak  min- 
isters, a  cultured  ministry  and  an  unlettered  one,  but 
the  line  does  not  run  between  Universalist  and  Uni- 
tarian.   It  is  a  pity  that  someone  with  sufficient  power 
to  make  himself  heard  did  not  move  a  fusion  of  these 
liberal  forces  that  are  trying  to  domesticate  themselves 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  University  of  Chicago 
which  would  bring  about  an  affiliation  of  resources  at 
least  in  their  building  schemes.    There  are  now  five 
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different  theological  encampments  on  or  near  the 
campus  of  the  Chicago  University,  the  Baptists.  Con- 
gregationalists.  Disciples,  Universalists  and  Unitari- 
ans. These  legal  entities  are  quite  distinct.  The  fac- 
ulties overlap,  the  student  bodies  are  hopelessly 
merged.  Confused  they  sit  together  at  the  feet  of  the 
ablest  man  within  reach,  quite  indifferent  as  to  his 
theological  label.  The  managers  of  these  several 
schools  dream  of  a  federation.  The  trend  of  the  age, 
the  academic  spirit  and  the  logic  of  the  situation  pre- 
cipitate a  fusion.  The  conditions  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  may  be  favorable  towards  making  intel- 
ligent, progressive  religious  teachers,  but  it  is  scarcely 
favorable  towards  making  sectarian  leaders.  The 
campus  of  a  great  university  is  not  favorable  to  the 
training  of  denominational  patriots  or  dogmatic  cham- 
pions of  schisms.  At  the  various  denominational 
headquarters  the  secretaries  may  continue  to  apolo- 
gize for  schism,  and  labor  to  quicken  denominational 
pride  and  zeal,  but  the  professors  understand  one 
another  and  the  students  rejoice  in  each  other.  At 
least  let  the  advocates  of  the  "Unities"  and  "Univer- 
salities" of  religion  get  as  close  together  as  possible. 


Cije  Pa00ing  of  a  (Senfal  2^orber 
for  ^umanitp 

Twice  did  Thomas  Lloyd  Jones  of  the  Liverpool 
Domestic  Mission  visit  America  to  the  joy  of  the 
Unity  workers.  A  kinsman  of  the  Editor  of  Unity, 
he  found  in  All  Souls  Church,  the  Hillside  commu- 
nity and  the  Tower  Hill  group,  the  "home  folks"  in 
whom  he  much  delighted,  and  they  in  .turn  much  en- 
joyed his  buoyant  good  cheer.  He  was  a  breezy,  cheer- 
ful, joyful,  radiant  kind  of  a  man  who  would  promptly 
adopt  into  his  heart  as  a  member  of  the  family  who- 
ever came  within  reach  of  his  cordial  hand  grasp  and 
warm  heart  clasp. 

When  in  1882  the  Editor  of  Unity  made  his  Visit 
to  the  old  home  land  he  was  promptly  adopted  by 
"Tom  Lloyd,"  as  he  was  lovingly  called,  and  the 
American  "Lloyd-Jones"  spent  a  restful  week  under 
the  shelter  of  the  home  of  the  Welsh  "Lloyd  Jones," 
who  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  at  Hale,  a 
suburb  of  Manchester.  When  the  American  could 
tarry  no  longer  the  Welsh-Englishman  broke  through 
bis  engagements  and  accompanied  the  American 
:ousin  on  his  itinerary  into  Scotland,  the  rim  of  Ire- 
land and  a  glimpse  across  the  channel. 

The  Liverpool  home  of  Mr.  Jones,  before  and  after 
his  marriage,  was  a  reception  room  for  whoever  might 
land  from  America  with  a  card  from  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.  So  contagious  was  his  spirit,  so  intimate  were 
his  aims  and  his  work  with  those  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre  and  with  Unity,  that  we  make  room 


for  the  tribute  to  his  memory  published  in  Christian 
Life  of  October  18,  and  we  also  publish  a  translation 
from  Yr  Ymofynydd  written  by  the  revered  mentor, 
the  Dean  of  Welsh  Unitarian  ministers  at  the  present 
time.  We  preface  both  these  tributes  with  a  special 
word  which  the  young  man  on  his  graduation  day 
received  from  his  beloved  teacher,  the  great  James 
Martineau.  In  the  book  entitled  "National  Duties 
and  Other  Sermons  and  Addresses,"  published  by 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  in  England,  are  published 
several  of  Mr.  Martineau's  valedictory  addresses  to 
the  graduating  classes  of  the  Manchester  New  College 
of  which  he  was  so  long  the  notable  head. 

It  was  Mr.  Martineau's  custom  at  the  close  of  the 
general  address  to  address  a  few  special  words  to 
each  graduate, — one  of  the  advantages  of  a  small  class. 
The  copy  of  this  book  at  our  elbow  was  given  by  the 
hands  of  this  Welsh  preacher,  a  cousin  of  several 
removes,  to  which  is  added  in  his  own  handwriting 
the  special  words  addressed  to  himself. 

DR.  MARTINEAU  TO  TOM  LLOYD  JONES  ON  HIS 
GRADUATION,  1877. 

The  hour  which  you  have  reached  is  one  which  can  never 
be  repeated.  From  the  seat  of  quiet  spectator  you  are  flung 
among  the  actors  of  the  great  human  drama ;  and  the  very 
next  scene  will  put  you  to  the  test  whether  its  spirit  has 
true  hold  of  you  and  you  are  equal  to  its  high  demands.  It 
is  a  grave  yet  an  inspiring  chance;  grave,  because  it  will  find 
out  your  weaknesses,  and  mark  every  missed  opportunity  with 
a  shadow  of  unavailing  regret;  inspiring,  because  asking 
nothing  from  you  but  what  you  can  surely  give, — the  free 
surrender  of  yourselves,  the  life  of  pure  simplicity,  the  word 
of  truth  to  your  own  best  thought,  the  deed  most  natural  to 
a  considerate  and  tender  heart.  If  you  had  any  part  to  play, 
we  could  never  have  taught  you  to  assume  it.  To  be  what 
you  are,  to  say  what  you  think,  to  teach  what  you  know,  to 
do  what  you  most  revere,  and  make  no  peace  with  what  j'ou 
inwardly  abhor, — this  is  the  sacrifice,  neither  impossible  nor 
ignoble,  which  you  dscend  into  the  world  to  offer  to  the  Lord 
of  conscience  and  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  Only  in  speaking 
the  word  which  is  most  deeply  your  own,  will  you  utter  that 
which  is  not  your  own,  but  the  Father's  who  sends  you; 
on'.y  in  acting  from  the  inmost  shrine  of  your  own  spirit, 
will  you  do  His  work.  Resigning  our  poor  guidance,  we  com- 
mit you  to  that  higher  care  of  His  which  is  never  withheld 
from  those  who  truthfully  seek  communion  with  Him. 

(Then  addressing  each  student  individually  he  proceeded 
as  follows:)  Of  the  six  years  which  you  have  spent  with  us, 
Mr.  Jones,  there  will  remain,  I  believe,  on  both  sides,  only 
pleasant  memories ;  on  our  part,  of  the  duties  you  have  stead- 
ily performed  and  the  confidence  which  you  have  never  im- 
paired;  on  your  part,  I  trust,  of  new  provinces  of  thought 
open  to  you,  richer  varieties  of  sympathy  and  corresponding 
aitns  of  ever  rising  altitude.  The  field  in  which  you  are  to 
attempt  the  work  of  an  Evangelist  is  not  yet  determined; 
but  wherever  it  be,  if  you  are  faithful  to  the  best  genius  'of 
your  native  land,  it  will  be  no  message  of  cold  and  cynical 
rationalism  that  you  will  deliver ;  no  hesitating  or  wavering 
tones  will  confuse  your  witness  to  the  gospel  of  truth  and 
right;  no  reforming  zeal  will  tempt  you  to  apply  an  ungentle 
hand  to  any  blossoms  of  Christian  piety  or  heedlessly  to 
drain  off  the  secret  waters  that  feed  the  graces  of  the  soul. 
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Your  country-men  penetrated  still  with  the  lyric  and  historic 
feeling  of  their  olden  time,  will  never  be  responsive  to  a  dry 
and  prosaic  appeal ;  the  fires  of  their  ancient  inspirations 
have  not  yet  died  out;  they  flame  up  again  in  the  music  of 
their  hymns  and  the  passionate  pleading  of  their  prayers ; 
and  whoever  would  be  the  prophet  of  their  deliverance  into 
a  more  lofty  and  loving  faith,  or  would  worthily  represent 
them  in  a  kindred  land,  must  have  a  spirit  in  tune  with  the 
rich  notes  of  their  devout  enthusiasm.  To  have  this  patriot- 
ism is  to  be  true  to  more  than  home;  it  is  to  have  "Another 
country,  even  a  heavenly."  To  pray  that  this  lot  may  be 
yours  shall  be  my  last  word  of  valediction. 

Scrip.  T.  Lloyd  Joiic-s.  Toivcr  Hill,  Wis.,  Aug.  18,  1904. 

REV.  THOMAS  LLOYD  JONES. 
The  death  of  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd  Jones,  which  occurred 
on  Thursday,  October  18th,  at  his  residence,  16  Marmion 
Road,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  from  pneumonia,  will  be 
heard  of  with  deep  regret  by  man}'  friends  not  only  of  the 
Unitarian  faith,  but  of  the  community  generally  who  knew 
of  his  long  and  faithful  labors  as  a  missionary  and  their 
improving  effect  on  the  population  surrounding  the  Domes- 
tic Mission,  Mill  Street,  where  his  function  was  principally 
exercised. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  was  born  in  the  Vale  of  Aeron,  Cardi- 
ganshire, about  seventy  years  ago,  and  his  early  scholastic 
training  was  imparted  at  a  denominational  school.  His  prep- 
aration for  the  ministry  was  completed  at  Manchester  New 
College,  London  (now  Manchester  College,  Oxford).  From 
a  scholarly  point  of  view,  says  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and 
Mercury,  he  did  not  care  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  the 
casual  acquaintances  of  his  student  days  he  mUst  have  been 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  exceedingly  exuberant  spirits. 
These  seemed  never  to  flag  in  any  society  or  in  any  sur- 
roundings, so  that  wherever  he  went,  witljout  monopolizing 
attention,  he  was  yet  the  life  of  his  party.  He  was  a  thorough 
business  man,  with  a  heart  as  wide  and  deep  as  humanity. 

After  ministering  for  a  few  years  at  Hale  Chapel,  near 
Manchester,  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  accepted  an  invitation  to  be- 
come the  missionary  of  what  was  then  the  Beaufort  Street 
Mission  in  Toxteth.  Here  his  contagious  and  effervescing 
spirits  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  doubtless  largely  ac- 
counted for  the  influence  he  exercised  over  young  and  old 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  good  spirits  which  at- 
tended him  throughout  his  labors  had  nothing  of  the  friv- 
olous or  irresponsible  about  them,,  nor  were  they  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  policy,  but  were  obviously  the  outcome 
of  a  serious  and  religious  mind  inspired  by  fine  ideals  and 
a  deep  affection  for  his  fellow-creatures,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Apparently  he  knew  no  discouragement.  He  was  a  ray  of 
light  in  the  slums  as  well  as  in  the  aristocratic  suburbs,  and 
he  was  a  sort  of  liaison  officer  between  rich  and  p^oor.  As  a 
result  his  work  prospered.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence 
of  the  wealthy  Unitarian  citizens.  Money  flowed  at  his  call, 
and  in  due  course  his  mission  removed  from  Beaufort  Street 
to  the  splendid  buildings  in  Mill  Street,  opened  in  1893,  and 
now  well  known.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  at  the 
opening  function  one  of  the  speakers  was  the  late  John  Ham- 
ilton Thom,  who  had  done  much  towards  making  the  new 
structure  a  reality,  and  who  emerged  from  his  retirement  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  to  address  the  gathering. 

And  now  the  innumerable  activities  which  sprang  from 
Mr.  Lloyd  Jones'  energy  and  inspiring  work  must  be  car- 
ried on  by  another.  For  thirty-four  years  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Anderton  worked  together  without  cessation 
for  the  benefit  of  an  innumerable  host.  There  will  be  many 
to  mourn  him,  not  only  in  Liverpool,  but  in  the  various  lands 


where  sons  of  the  Mission  are  enrolled  in  his  Majesty's 
forces. 

In  1905  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Oxton  of  Liverpool.  Possessed  of  considerable  abil- 
ity, a  clear  mind,  and  great  sympathy,  she  was  a  great  help 
to  him  in  his  work. 

At  the  memorial  service,  prior  to  cremation,  on  Saturday 
last,  the  Mission  chapel  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  had  min- 
istered for  many  years  was  filled  to  overcrowding,  while  out- 
side were  gathered  cadets,  Sunday  scholars,  and  numerous 
others  with  whom  the  late  minister  had  been  associated 
either  through  the  Mission  services  or  the  divers  offshoot 
institutions  which  he  had  founded  or  nurtured  during  nearly 
half  a  century  of  devoted  effort.  The  general  body  of  mourn- 
ers included  representatives  of  the  Bowring,  Holt,  Rathbone, 
and  Stoddart  families,  together  with  the  Unitarian  and  kin- 
dred ministers  of  Mersey  City,  Temperance  leaders,  and 
philanthropists  who  have  given  the  Mission  both  personal 
and  financial  support.  Rev.  J.  Collins  Odgers  conducted  the 
obsequies.  It  was  yet  hard  to  realize,  he  said,  that  Thomas 
Lloyd  Jones  had  been  called  away  after  only  a  week's  illness. 
He  had  left  a  noble  memory  behind  him,  and  the  Mission 
much  the  poorer  by  his  departure.  He  was  wont  to  pass 
daily  through  the  streets,  alleys  and  courts  of  that  district, 
every  place  being  sacred  to  him,  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
work,  the  noblest  to  which  man  could  aspire.  He  held  out 
some  hope  to  soften  every  despondency,  and  maintained  a 
clear  perception  of  the  various  social  problems  by  which  he 
was  confronted. 

The  chief  mourners  were  Mrs.  Lloyd  Jones  (widow), 
Mr.  Thomas  Oxton  (father-in-law),  Mr.  Fisher  Jones 
(brother),  Mr.  W.  Oxton  (brother-in-law).  Miss  F.  Oxton 
(sister-in-law),  and  Miss  Williams  (maid). 

From  The  Christian  Life. 

W^t  Ecb.  %om  HlopD  3Ione0 

Translated  from  Yr  Ymofynydd  of  December,  1917. 

By  the  Editor  of  Unity. 

"And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 
When  I  put  out  to  sea." — Tennyson. 

Born  Little  Mill,  Ystrad  Aeron,  May  17,  1847. 

Died  16  Marmion  Road,  Liverpool,  November  18,  1917. 

Sad  indeed  to  me,  as  to  a  multitude  of  others,  was  the 
news  that  the  beloved  "Tom"  Lloyd  Jones  had  preceded  me 
through  the  narrow  gateway.  As  many  others  have  said  so 
I  say,  his  genial  presence  will  be  missed  from  our  midst. 
The  bright  eye,  the  happy  smile,  the  hearty  laugh  have  left 
us.  In  August  last  we  saw  him  looking  as  full  of  life  and 
health  as  ever,  with  the  prospect  of  forty  years  more  of  joy. 
But  now  we  are  forced  to  remember  that  he  had  reached 
the  promised  three  score  and  ten.  Sad  it  is  that  upon  my 
shoulders  is  placed  the  burden  of  speaking  a  biographical 
word  for  one  who  was  so  many  years  my  junior. 

It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday  when  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to-'the  Society  of  Unitarian  Ministers  in  Wales: 

"We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  old  church  of 
Aberdare  desire  to  inform  you  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
Thomas  Lloyd  Jones  and  that  we  consider  him  a  young  man 
of  worthy  demeanor  and  excellent  character." 

This  must  have  been  about  the  year  1867,  half  a  century 
or  more  ago.  This  letter  bore  seventeen  signatures,  only  one 
of  which  I  believe  has  survived  to  the  present  day.  Soon 
after  this  the  young  brother  left  to  attend  the  school  of  the 
Rev.  William  Rees.  He  was  a  student  in  the  college  of  Car- 
marthen from  1869  to  1871  and  at  Manchester  New  College 
from  1871  to  1877.    He  was  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Society 
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at  Hale  from  1878-82.  Here  he  added  a  school  building  to 
the  church  equipment  in  1881  and  renewed  the  chapel  in  1882. 
On  his  leaving  this  charge  he  received  a  valuab'.e  watch  and 
chain  in  token  of  affection,  and  in  1883  he  took  charge 
of  the  Liverpool  Domestic  Mission,  in  which  connection  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  work  suited  him  and 
he  suited  the  work.  When  the  work  was  hard,  the  hours 
long,  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  added  heartiness.  There 
is  no  way  so  effective  in  lightening  a  heavy  burden  as  by 
putting  heart  into  it.  His  duties  as  minister  of  the  slums 
was  to  solicit  help  for  the  poor,  reform  drunkards,  admon- 
ish sinners  of  all  kinds,  befriend  and  save  women  and  chil- 
dren in  every  way  possible.  What  splendid  work !  What 
blessed  labor !  He  aroused  the  love,  the  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Without  hesitation  and  unintimidated  he 
plunged  into  the  darkest  tasks,  oftentimes  where  the  police- 
men trembled  for  his  safety  and  distrusted  his  courage  The 
little  children  on  the  street  knew  him  and  loved  him  and 
they  were  never  more  pleased  than  when  they  received  his 
attentions.  Doubtless  he  met  many  disappointments  but  there 
were  also  continuous  sources  of  joy  to  him.  He  loved  the 
children  and  they  loved  him.  He  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  little 
visits  and  festivals  planned  for  their  pleasure  and  their  need. 
It  is  said  that  no  man  in  Liverpool  ever  left  a  more  benefi- 
cent influence  behind  him. 

This  remarkable  faithfulness  was  rewarded  with  success. 
In  all  his  undertakings  he  won  the  confidence  and  love  of 
those  in  authority.  He  found  his  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  rich,  not  an  easy  task,  by  irresistible  methods.  He  asked 
for  money  and  it  came  because  the  owners  of  the  money 
had  perfect  faith  in  him.  They  knew  that  he  asked  not  for 
himself  but  to  promote  the  work  that  compelled  their  respect. 
This  confidence  increased  from  year  to  year.  His  tasks  over- 
flowed the  confines  of  the  buildings  in  which  he  worked. 
He  had  but  to  call  attention  to  the  facts  and  help  came. 
They  believed  in  his  work,  they  believed  in  the  worker,  and 
in  1890  was  dedicated  a  new  and  most  serviceable  building 
which  cost  $50,000.  It  contained  accommodations  for  the 
many  handed  service  there  rendered ;  a  chapel,  school  room, 
work  rooms,  play  rooms  for  children,  study  rooms  for  young 
men  and  women,  a  place  for  mothers  to  gather.  Temper- 
ance work,  Bible  work,  musical  and  literary  societies,  lecture 
and  other  associations  were  in  constant  possession  of  the 
building.  In  1908 -there  was  celebrated  the  quarter  centennial 
of  his  service.  In  Yr  Ymofynydd  of  that  year  there  is  con- 
tained the  historical  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  -William 
Evans,  B.  A. 

Whenever  the  supporters  of  this  beneficent  work  sus- 
pected that  his  energies  were  flagging  they  promptly  arranged 
for  a  vacation  to  go  where  he  would,  by  land  or  sea,  to 
renew  his  youth.  In  this  way  it  was  given  him  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  world.  After  all  his 
journeyings  he  found  no  land  so  near  his  heart  as  that  in 
which  he  was  born,  the  land  where  'he  learned  from  his 
father  and  mother  the  sonorous  old  Cymric  tongue.  He 
could  speak  it  with  great  fluency  and  under  proper  condi- 
tions he  could  write  it  forcefully. 

He  published  a  series  of  letters  in  Vr  Ymofynydd  con- 
cerning his  visit  to  America  from  1890  to  1893.  These  letters 
contained  much  fresh  information  conveyed  in  a  manner 
most  charming.  In  1901-2  he  was  president  of  the  Welsh 
Unitarian  Society  and  read  a  paper  in  the  old  chapel  at 
Llandyssul  on  "The  Coming  Church"  which  w-as  twice  pub- 
lished. 

In  1905,  after  a  long  delay,  he  took  to  himself  a  com- 
panion, marrying  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 


O.xton  of  Liverpool,  a  lady  of  exceptional  power,  clear  in 
mind,  of  broad  sympathies,  and  she  proved  a  shelter  and 
an  assistant,  a  great  comfort  to  him  in  all  his  undertakings 
whether  at  his  home  or  at  the  Mission. 

From  this  on  many  of  the  undertakings  originated  by 
him  fell  into  other  hands.  For  thirty-four  years  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones  co-operated  with  Mr.  Joseph  Anderton  in  helping  mul- 
titudes of  unfortunates.  Not  only  in  Liverpool,  but  scattered 
throughout  the  world  there  are  those  who  will  grieve  over  his 
death.    A  hundred  and  sixty  of  his  flock  are  with  the  colors. 

On  his  buirial  day  the  chapel  overflowed  with  a  multi- 
tude; cadets,  children  of  the  Sunday  School  and  the  un- 
kempt as  well  as  the  leaders  of  society,  ministers  of  all 
denominations  and  representatives  of  the  families  of  Rath- 
bone,  Holt,  Bowring,  etc.  Memorial  services  were  held  in 
the  Unitarian  churches  of  Wales  by  the  Revs.  J.  Islan  Jones, 
M.  A.,  E.  E.  Jenkins,  James  Jenkins  and  D.  J.  Evans.  The 
services  at  the  grave  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Collins 
Odgers,  B.  A. 

Thomas  Lloyd  Jones  was  called  thither  after  but  a  week's 
illness.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  benignant  memory.  The 
Mission  is  the  poorer  for  his  passing.  The  streets  of  the 
city  were  to  him  consecrated  streets ;  his  work  had  dedi- 
cated them  to  spiritual  verities.  There  was  in  him  an  unfail- 
ing hope  that  defied  all  discouragements  and  mastered  all 
problems.  All  the  associated  interests  of  the  city  came  into 
his  heart  and  enlisted  his  sympathies.  It  is  thrilling  to  read 
the  opinions  of  his  fellows. 

The  death  of  my  dear  friend  is  a  great  grief  to  me.  We 
worked  heart  to  heart  for  thirty-four  ytzrs.—J oscph  An- 
derton. 

His  spirit  was  always  right,  his  outlook  sincere  and 
hopeful,  winning  all  within  its  reach.  These  were  qualities 
indeed  valuable  for  the  work  he  undertook.  It  argued  his 
strong  commonsense,  his  unfailing  sympathy,  his  love  for 
children  and  power  to  enter  into  their  feelings.  I  loved  to 
note  the  reception  he  received  after  an  absence  of  six  months 
on  a  journey  round  the  world. — E.  McConncll. 

His  personality  was  persuasive  and  inspiring  at  the  Mis- 
sion. Some  of  his  co-laborers  stood  by  him  for  twenty,  aye, 
thirty  years.  He  never  spoke  a  harsh  or  an  unkind  word. 
The  fruit  of  his  mission  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ethical  renova- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  labored.  Seldom  was  his 
mission  out  of  mind,  even  in  his  dreams,  and  in  his  final 
sickness  when  not  wholly  conscious  his  work  was  present 
with  him. — W .  Coventry. 

Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 

For,  behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  peoples :  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and 
his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee. 

And  nations  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising. — Isaiah  lx:l-3. 

This  is  the  spirit  ever  present  in  his  great  work.  May 
the  same  spirit  help  us  in  our  bereavement  and  cheer  us  on 
our  journey  until  we  hear  the  summons,  "Come  thou  blessed 
of  the  Father !" 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 

Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt. 

Dispraise  or  blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fair. 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. — John  Milton. 

Abcrdarc,  Wales.  Rev.  Rees  Jenkins  Jones. 


rie  not  ashamed,  my  brothers,  to  stand  before  the  proud  and 

the  powerful 
With  your  white  robe  of  simpleness. 

Let  \'our  crown  be  of  humility,  your  freedom  the  freedom  of 
the  soul. 

Huild  God's  throne  daily  upon  the  ample  barreness  of  your 
poverly 

And  know  what  is  huge  is  not  great,  and  pride  is  not  ever- 
lasting. — Rabindranath  Tagore. 
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THE  PULPIT 


This  Enormous  Year  (1917) 
Its  Terrors,  Tragedies  and  Triumphs 

Sermon  Preached  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
New  York,  December  30,  1917 


As  the  year  1917  has  been  drawing  steadily  on  to 
Its  close,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  it  has  'seemed 
to  me  to  be  ever  more  and  more  impossible  that  the 
year  should  disappear  without  our  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  meditate  upon  some  of  the  events  which  have 
transpired  in  this  interval  of  time,  and  search  out 
something  at  least  of  their  inner  meaning.  Other 
momentous  years  there  have  been  in  the  centuries 
gone  by;  we  think  instinctively  of  1492,  of  1517  of 
1620,  of  1776  and  1789,  of  1830,  1848,  and  1861.  'a11 
of  these  years  contained  events  which  were  land- 
marks or  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  of  them"  record  single 
achievements  more  momentous  than  anything  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  year  1917.    But  no  one  of  them  all 
was  crowded  with  so  many  overwhelming  events,  or 
witnessed  a  situation  so  fraught  with  universal  and 
permanent  significance.    The  occurrences  of  the  last 
twelve  months  are  well  nigh  impossible  of  adequate 
description,  to  say  nothing  of  comprehension.  The 
things  which  have  happened  have  come  so  fast— they 
have  been  by  turns  so  terrible,  so  tragic,  so  triumphant 
—they  have  involved  so  complete  a  break-up  of  our 
ordered  universe  into  the  conditions,  as  it  were,  of  a 
primeval  chaos — that  our  minds  are  almost  paralyzed 
as  they  attempt  to  survey  and  make  record  of  the 
spectacle.    I  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it  all. 
save  the  vision  of  St.  John  on  Patmos,  of  the  harvest 
of  the  world,  when  he  saw  "an  angel  thrust  in  his 
sickle  into  the  earth,  and  gather  the  vine  of  the  earth, 
and  cast  it  unto  the  great  winepress  of  the  wrath  of 
God" ;  or  that  other  vision  of  him  that  sat  upon  "the 
white  horse"  and  did  war  against  the  woman  "upon 
a  scarlet  coloured  beast"  who  bore  upon  her  forehead 
the  sign  "Mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the 
earth." 

Just  to  consider  the  story  of  our  own  country  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  is  to  stand  amazed  and  stu- 
pefied. What  would  we  have  thought  a  few  years 
ago  had  we  been  told  that  in  1917  the  policy  of 'mili- 
tary conscription  for  service  in  a  European  War 
would  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  universal  military  training  be.  seriously 
considered  by  its  citizens!  Who  would  have  thought 
last  January  that,  before  the  year  was  out,  national  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic  would  be  well  started  upon 
its  way  to  victory,  and  woman  sufifrage  win  a  triumph 
in  New  York  State  so  sweeping  as  to  indicate  the 
swift  and  sure  adoption  of  this  great  reform  by  the 
entire  country?  Who  can  find  it  easy  to  believe  today 
that  the  railroads  are  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  o'f 
the  government,  with  the  taking  over  of  the  coal 
mines,  _  the  food  supply,  and  innumerable  manufac- 
tures just  around  the  corner!  Some  of  us  will  call 
these  things  good,  and  some  bad.  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves that  most  of  the  changes  are  to  be  welcomed, 
a  few  to  be  deplored.  B.ut  whatever  our  individual 
opinion,  we  must  all  agree  that  these  events  are  mo- 


mentous beyond  all  power  of  adequate  description. 
Our  republic  has  been  transformed  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  The  nation  we  knew  yesterday  has  disap- 
peared ;  and  in  its  place  has  come  forth  "a  new  nation 
conceived"  we  know  not  in  what  spirit,  and  "dedi- 
cated" we  know  not  to  what  "proposition"  of  human 
idealism. 

It  is  not  of  our  own  country,  however,  but  of  the 
world  at  large,  that  I  would  speak  more  particularly. 
For  nothing  matters  now  except  the  world.    No  na- 
tion is  at  this  moment  living  unto  itself,  and  no  event 
m  any  nation  has  a  significance  which  can  be  confined 
within  parochial  borders.    Our  terrors  are  universal 
terrors ;  our  tragedies,  the  tragedies  of  humanity ;  and 
our  triumphs,  the  triumphs  of  the  one  spirit  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.    I  would  take 
you  this  morning,  therefore,  over  seas  and  continents, 
and  bid  you  look  across  the  range  of  pole  to  pole. 
Had  I  the  power,  I  would  lift  you  to  that  "Over- 
world"  conceived  by  Thomas  Hardy  in  his  The  Dy- 
nasts whence  we  are  made  to  see  "Europe  as  a  prone 
and  emaciated  figure,  the  Alps  shaping  like  a  back- 
bone, branching  mountain  chains  like  ribs,  the  penin- 
sula  plateau   of   Spain   forming  a  head"  .  .  .  and 
everywhere  "people,  distressed  by  events  which  they 
did  not  cause,  seen  writhing,  crawling,  heaving  and  vi- 
brating in  their  various  cities  and  nationalities."  Here 
I  would  have  you  commune,  again  after  the  fashion 
of  Hardy,  with  "the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Years,"  "the 
Spirit  of  Pities,"  "the  shade  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
cording angels."    Such  things  can  hardly  be  in  the 
prosaic  reality  of  this  place  and  this  time.    But  to 
look  farther  abroad  than  our  land,  and  to  see  from 
some  perspective  of  spiritual  distance  the  things  which 
are  happenig  in  our  time,  may  be  not  altogether  im- 
possible.   This  at  least  is  what  I  would  attempt  in 
some  small  way.    Look  with  me,  if  you  will,  at  this 
all  but  dead  year,  1917,  and  consider  what  it  has  con- 
ferred upon  mankind ! 

First  of  all  must  be  noted  that  slow  but  sure  inten- 
sification, during  the  past  twelve  months,  of  those  con- 
ditions of  distress  and  agony  which  make  up  the  cir- 
cumstances of  international  conflict  in  our  age.  After 
the  experiences  of  1915  and  1916,  it  seemed  as  though 
nothing  new,  either  in  degree  or  in  kind,  could  be 
added  to  the  abominations  with  which  the  race,  to 
its  own  terror,  had  been  made  familiar.  Civilized 
warfare  had  apparently  done  its  worst  with  poisoned 
gases,  liquid  flame,  and  Zeppelin  bombardments;  and 
wanton  cruelty  reached  its  climax  in  Belgian  depor- 
tations and  Armenian  massacres.   Month  after  month, 
however,  during  the  year  the  standards  of  fighting 
have    fallen   ever   lower,   the   measure   of  cruelty 
mounted  ever  higher,  and  the  area  of  misery  spread 
wider  and  yet  wider.    All  that  we  have  known  before 
of  battles,  sieges  and  invasions,  has  remained  with 
us;  and  to  this  has  been  added  new  types  of  horror. 
In  February,  for  example,  came  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  which 
has  hidden  away  such  terrors  in  the  deep  as  were 
never  before  known,  nor  even  imagined,  in  the  super- 
stitions of  men's  minds.    In  the  spring  came  the  sys- 
tematic destruction,  down  to  every  last  stick  and  stone, 
of  an  abandoned  country  by  the  enemy,  so  that  the 
hell  of  No  Man's  Land  was  made  universal  in  the 
wake  of  retreating  armies.    In  the  summer  came  the 
organization  by  both  sides  to  the  combat  of  aerial 
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raids  by  marshalled  squadrons  of  flying  machines,  ful- 
filling at  last  the  poet  Tennyson's  picture  of  "a  ghastly 
dew"  raining  down  "from  the  nations'  airy  navies 
grappling  in  the  central  blue."  And  always  through 
the  year,  at  first  on  the  edge  of  the  conflict,  and  then 
at  the  very  heart  of  each  one  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries, there  was  that  creeping  specter  of  famine,  which 
threatens  so  soon  to  have  humanity  by  the  throat ! 
As  long  ago  as  1896,  M.  de  Bloch,  in  his  great  scien- 
tific work  on  The  Future  of  War,  made  the  declara- 
tion that  "the  next  war,"  as  he  put  it,  would  produce 
a  condition  of  world-wide  famine,  and  that  this  uni- 
versal need  for  bread  would  bring  the  conflict  to  an 
end.  Whether  the  second  part  of  this  prophecy  will 
ever  come  true,  no  man  can  say,  so  many  are  the  forces 
now  at  work  for  war  and  peace ;  but  that  the  first 
part  is  already  fufilled  is  apparent  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. The  past  year  has  brought  the  world  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  of  famine,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  see  it  even  in  this  country  in 
the  trivial  deprivations  and  inconveniences  which  we 
experience  every  day.  In  Russia,  the  situation  is  so 
serious  that  the  problem  of  food  has  long  since  super- 
ceded the  problem  of  fighting  the  enemy.  In  England. 
France,  Italy  and  Germany,  the  peoples  are  delivered 
from  utter  misery  by  highly  organized  systems  of  ra- 
tioning, which  can  undoubtedly  postpone,  but  never 
permanently  forestall,  the  day  of  reckoning.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  world  starvation  has  already  arrived. 
In  Armenia  and  Syria,  for  example,  between  two  and 
three  million  helpless  folk  are  at  this  moment  face  to 
face  with  death.  Of  these,  no  less  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  are  children  who  are  orphans.  A  mis- 
sionary recently  returned  from  Syria  tells  of  passing 
through  a  village,  the  houses  of  which  were  all  de- 
serted, with  the  exception  of  one  little  cottage,  in  the 
doorway  of  which  sat  a  tiny  girl.  Her  face  was  the 
face  of  an  old  woman,  as  she  rocked  back  and  forth, 
droning  the  words,  "I'm  so  hungry,  I'm  so  hungry!" 
Multiply  this  instance  by  thousands,  we  are  told,  and 
we  will  begin  to  have  a  picture  of  conditions  in  the 
distant  East. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  world  today  is  in  its 
deepest  depths  of  misery  and  horror.  There  have  been 
other  ages  when  men  have  suflfered  and  died  wretch- 
edly ;  but  never  has  death  stalked  abroad  so  terribly 
and  so  far  as  he  does  today.  He  lurks  in  every  one 
of  the  seven  seas.  He  walks  the  stretch  of  continents, 
entering  every  home  and  touching  every  life.  He 
sweeps  whole  populations  as  by  a  scourge,  and  turns 
fair  countries  into  deserts  and  w^aste  places.  It  is 
possible,  if  the  war  continues  through  another  year, 
that  1918  will  bring  us  to  a  lower  circle  of  this  mod- 
ern Inferno  than  any  we  have  yet  reached.  Past  all 
belief  is  what  flesh  and  blood  can  actually  endure ! 
But  if,  as  we  may  hope,  the  desperation  now  shown 
upon  the  battlefront,  and  the,  misery  now  borne  by 
Europeans  everywhere,  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  this  Great  War,  the  year  1917  will  be  ever 
memorable  as  the  blackest  in  all  the  long  calendar  of 
human  woe.  Infinitely  truer  today  than  when  it  was 
first  written  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  is  the  word 
of  Owen  Wister,  "Our  brains,  could  they  take  in  the 
whole  of  this  war,  would  burst." 

It  is  this  condition  of  universal  and  unparalleled 
horror  in  the  world  today  which  must  serve  as  a  kind 


of  background,  against  which  the  events  of  1917  may 
be  discerned.  The  story  of  these  events  cannot,  of 
course,  be  narrated  in  any  fulness  at  this  time.  Three 
facts,  however,  must  be  mentioned  with  some  empha- 
sis, as  of  supreme  significance  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  larger  and  more  permanent  aspects  of  human 
destiny. 

Least  important  of  these  three,  and  yet  by  all  means 
the  most  dramatic,  is  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
British  army  under  General  Allenby.  Most  of  the 
commentators  on  this  event  have  referred  to  it  in 
the  light  of  Christian  history,  and  have  thus  described 
it  as  the  last  chapter  in  the  long  story  of  the  Crusades. 
What  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon, 
Philip  Augustis,  Louis  the  Pius,  and  many  other  no- 
ble knights  and  lordly  sovereigns  attempted  but  failed 
to  do,  has  been  accomplished  at  last  in  this  much  later 
and  less  romantic  age.  I  prefer,  however,  to  think 
of  this  event  rather  in  the  light  of  Jewish  history, 
and  speak  of  it  therefore  as  the  close  of  the  second 
exile  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  Palestine.  The  first 
exile  began  in  586  B.  C.  with  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  two  gen- 
erations the  Jewish  exiles  '^wept  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon"  and  refused  to  sing  "the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land."  Then  came  the  overthrow  of  Baby- 
lon by  Cyrus  the  Great  of  Persia,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  to  the  Jews,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Nehemiah.  The  second  exile  began  in  the  year 
70  A.  D.,  with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  Titus,  and  has  continued  through  all 
the  centuries  to  this  present  moment.  This  exile  was 
not  so  much  a  banishment  as  a  dispersion.  The  un- 
happy Jews  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
like  ships  before  a  storm,  or  sheep  before  the  wolves. 
Hidden  away  in  caves  and  deserts,  buried  in  slums 
and  ghettos,  despised,  hated,  spat  upon,  exploited, 
massacred,  they  have  still  lived  on  with  a  racial  tenac- 
ity which  is  unparalleled  and  with  a  devotion  to  Je- 
hovah and  his  law  which  constitutes  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  episodes  in  history.  Only  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  light  shone  into  their  darkness,  especially 
in  England  with  the  establishment  of  full  and  equal 
privileges  for  the  Jews  in  1858,  and  in  America,  where 
for  the  first  time  in  Christian  history  the  Jews  were 
enabled  to  build  a  society  of  their  own,  and  develop 
a  national  as  well  as  a  racial  consciousness.  Now, 
with  the  advent  of  the  Zionist  movement,  and  the  lib- 
eration of  Russian  Jews  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar, 
there  comes  the  consummation  of  centuries  of  mingled 
despair  and  hope,  in  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 
That  this  deliverance  will  be  permanent,  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  war,  I  must  believe.  Germans  and 
Austrians  are  Christians  like  ourselves,  and  even  if 
victorious  with  their  ally  Turkey,  would  not  think 
of  returning  the  Holy  City  to  the  hands  of  the  infidel. 
This  does  not  mean  the  necessary  dismemberment  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  I  am  perhaps  as  little  of  a  Turk 
as  anybody.  But  in  my  conception  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, the  Turks,  for  all  their  sins,  must  have  their  place, 
and  in  my  conception  of  the  rights  of  nationalities, 
the  Turks  have  claims  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  all 
other  peoples.  The  retention  of  Jerusalem  simply 
means,  I  take  it,  that  from  henceforth  and  forever- 
more,  it  will  be  held  in  trust  by  all  hvimanity  for  all 
humanity.   The  sacred  places  made  beautiful  by  mem- 
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ories  of  Jesus  will  become  the  possession  of  Chris- 
tians everywhere,  and  Palestine  again  become  the  holy 
land  of  the  returned  exiles  of  Israel.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  of  little  significance  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  war  and  its  stupendous  issues.  To  the  Chris- 
tians certainly,  and  even  to  the  Jews,  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem_  is  a  matter  of  sentimental  rather  than  of 
practical  interest.  But  it  does  involve  a  certain  rec- 
tification of  ancient  wrongs,  a  certain  restoration  of 
ancient  glories,  a  certain  quickening  of  vast  memo- 
ries. And  who  knows  but  what  when  many  things 
now  deemed  important  are  forgotten,  1917  will  be 
most  easily  recalled  as  the  year  which  saw  the  passing 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Crescent  of  Mahommed 
to  the  Star  of  Judah  and  the  Cross  of  Christ ! 

Second  of  the  three  facts,  of  which  I  want  to  speak 
this  morning,  is  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  Great  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allied  Powers.  As 
to  whether  our  nation  was  justified  in  thus  taking  up 
the  sword  against  Germany,  it  is  at  this  moment  both 
too  early  and  too  late  to  be  determined.  Too  early, 
because  the  facts  are  not  all  in,  and  historical  judg- 
ment can  be  based  only  on  complete  information; 
too  late,  because  the  die  has  been  cast,  and  discussion 
of  causes  and  alternatives  for  the  time  being  at  an 
end!  Opinion  varied  in  the  beginning-,  and  will  in  all 
probability  long  continue  to  vary  to. the  end.  We 
must  all  agree,  however,  that  if  the  step  was  to  be 
taken  at  all,  we  went  into  the  war  in  as  noble  a  way 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  nation  to  enter  into  such  a 
thing  as  war !  Two  roads  were  before  us  on  that  fate- 
ful day  pf  last  April  when  it  was  decided  to  declare 
war  against  the  Imperial  German  Government.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  could  go  into  this  struggle  with  the 
idea  of  revenging  ourselves  upon  Germany  for  the 
outrages  which  had  been  visited  upon  us.  '  "An  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  was  the  spirit 
in  the  heart  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  were 
clamoring  for  war  eight  months  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  could  go  into  this  fight  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  all  our  power  to  bear  on  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  peace  after  the  war 
which  should  endure.  We  could  try  to  do  as  a  bel- 
ligerent what  we  had  long  been  trying  to  do  as  a  neu- 
tral— bring  order  to  a  distracted  and  despairing  world. 
It  was  the  latter  of  these  two  roads  which  President 
Wil  son  deliberately  chose  in  the  beginning,  and  has 
consistently  followed  ever  since.  In  his  address  be- 
fore the  two  houses  of  Congress,  on  the  second  day 
of  April,  in  his  reply  to  the  Pope  in  August,  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  in  December,  he  has  oc- 
cupied with  clear  vision  and  noble  courage  the  same 
high  ground  of  action.  He  refused  to  seek  revfenge 
ui  even  reparation  for  any  wrongs  which  we  may 
have  sufifered  in  the  furious  violence  of  this  vast 
struggle.  He  has  repudiated  all  suggestion  that  Ger- 
many or  her  allies  be  punished  by  loss  of  territory, 
exaction  of  indemnities,  or  economic  war  after  the 
war.  He  has  declined  to  confuse  the  German  gov- 
ernrnent  with  the  German  people,  and  has  declared  it 
a  primary  condition  of  enduring  peace  that  this  great 
nation  be  freely  and  gladly  taken  back  into  the  family 
of  nations.  And  always  did  he  insist  that  all  nation- 
alistic claims  of  every  kind  be  put  aside  in  favor  of 
the  one  supreme  end  of  so  ordering  the  world  after 
the  war,  that  future  wars  shall  be  foreverniore  im- 
possible, and  our  institutions  of  demoracy  secure  from 


further  menace.  With  all  political,  philosophic  or 
religious  thought  which  gives  recognition  to  war  of 
any  kind,  I  am  of  course  as  a  non-resistant  from  con- 
vicition,  in  fundamental  disagreement.  I  beheve  that 
no  high  aim  is  ever  achieved  by  war  which  cannot 
be  more  safely  and  more  surely  achieved  by  the  benef- 
icent ways  of  peace.  I  feel  today,  therefore,  as  I 
felt  yesterday,  that  it  was  a  sad  calamity  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  found  it  necessary  to  plunge  into  the 
European  struggle,  and  thus  abandon  .the  high  advan- 
tage of  neutrality ;  and  I  still  feel  that  his  idealistic 
policy  is  grievously  handicapped  by  his  refusal  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  what  he  once  so  aptly 
described  as  "a  peace  without  victory."  But  all  this 
is  a  matter  of  private  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  very 
humble  and  unimportant  individual.  What  is  impor- 
tant, f  rom  the  historical  point  of  view,  is  that  the 
President  found  war  to  be  necessary;  and  I  think 
myself  unworthy  of  my  position  as  a  public  teacher, 
did  I  not  give  grateful  recognition  to  the  fact  that, 
in  facing  this  necessity,  he  chose  the  higher  and  not 
the  lower  path  of  action.  In  so  doing,  he  maintained 
so  far  as  possible  under  war  conditions,  the  best  stand- 
ards of  the  republic,  and  did  more  than  any  other 
man  alive  today,  to  help  make  this  war  the  idealistic 
crusade  for  democracy  that  it  is  said  to  be. 

As  to  whether  the  President  will  succeed  in  his 
endeavor  to  this  end,  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  extent  to  which  his  position  is  understood  and 
supported  by  the  citizens  in  this  country  who  believe 
in  this  war.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  factors  involved  in  the  present 
situation,  it  is  the  despised  and  rejected  pacifists  in 
America  who  have  best  comprehended  the  President's 
purpose,  and  given  it  support.  They  are  just  as  much 
opposed  to  war  today  as  they  ever  have  been,  but 
the  war  having  come,  they  rejoice  that  it  is  to  be 
fought  with  an  unselfish  and  not  a  selfish  purpose. 
It  is  the  militarists  among  us,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  done  most  to  discredit  and  endanger  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  a  war  fought  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  For  what  honest  man  can  look 
at  what  IS  going  on  in  America  today,  without  rais- 
ing in  his  mind  the  question  as  to  what  Americans 
really  know  or  care  about  the  ideals  of  democracy? 
With  the  very  first  moment  of  the  war,  there  was 
begun  in  this  country  a  systematic  policy  of  terror- 
ization  which  outrages  every  social  ideal  which  the 
republic  was  founded  to  maintain.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  have  been  wantonly  suppressed,  public 
meetings  forbidden  or  broken  up,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  cast  into  jail  for  no  other  offense  than 
that  of  holding  opinions  not  altogether  satisfactory 
to  the  community.  In  Boston,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Socialist  Party  were  burglarized  by  a  mob,  led 
by  soldiers  and  sailors  in  uniform,  all  property  de- 
stroyed, and  the  occupants  beaten  and  thrown  into 
the  streets.  In  Bisbde,  Arizona,  a  hundred  or  more 
miners,  guilty  of  the  crime  of  striking  in  war  time, 
were  taken  from  their  homes  and  carried  into  the  des- 
erts, to  survive  or  perish  as  chance  might  dictate.  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  honored  citizens  of  the  state, 
was  seized  by  a  mob  and  lashed  with  whips,  because 
his  patriotism  is  not  of  the  accepted  variety.  In  Los 
Angeles,  California,  a  religious  meeting  was  broken  up 
while  the  attendants  were  reciting  the  Twenty-third 
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Psalm,  and  the  leaders  deported  into  the  wilderness. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  you  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  some  man  or  group  of  men  driven  from 
town,  thrown  into  jail,  forced  to  kiss  the  flag  in  pub- 
lic, for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  independent  opin- 
ion. What  all  this  is  called  in  the  twentieth  century, 
I  do  not  know;  but  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, I  know  that  it  was  called  persecution.  At  any 
rate,  we  may.  be  sure  that  in  no  age,  our  own  or  any 
other,  has  it  been  called  democracy.  Systematic  ter- 
rorization,  lawless  violence  even  by  officers  of  the 
law  and  respectable  members  of  the  community  gen- 
erally, punishment  not  of  seditions  but  of  independent 
opinions,  have  no  place  in  this  country  at  any  time, 
least  of  all  in  a  time  of  war  for  freedom.  Such  deeds 
make  the  domestic  record  of  1917  in  certain  ways 
the  blackest  and  saddest  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  internal  as  the  external 
consequences  of  this  policy  of  terrorization  which  are 
important  at  this  moment.  It  is  notable  that,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  administration  has  been  free  of 
conscious  blame  for  these  offences^  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  responsibilities  involved  in  conducting  a  great 
war.'  Only  the  Postmaster  General,  a  man  not  so 
much  with  a  Prussian  as  a  Medieval  mind,  has  used 
the  high  powers  of  his  office  for  the  systematic  sup- 
pression of  honest  minority  opinion.  Apart  from  this 
single  man,  these  outrages  have  been  almost  wholly 
unofficial,  the  work  of  self-appointed  guardians  of  the 
public  welfare,  who  can  recognize  and  reverence  no 
other  brand  of  patriotism  than  their  own.  It  is  this 
fact  which  constitutes  the  danger  in  the  present  situ- 
ation, for  it  immediately  raises  the  question  as  to 
what  extent  the  citizens  of  this  country  understand 
and  support  the  war  aims  of  the  President.  If  these 
men  had  any  sympathy  with  democracy  they  could  not 
be  guilty  of  such  acts  as  I  have  just  described.  The 
fact  that  they  are  guilty — dutifully,  enthusiastically 
guilty — shows  how  incapable  they  are  of  following 
the  leadership  of  the  President  in  the  things  that  will 
really  count  at  the  end  of  this  great  catastrophe. 
What  is  happening  is  that  a  hne  of  cleavage  is  rapidly 
developing  in  the  country,  not  between  pacifists  and 
militarists,  but  between  liberals  of  every  persuasion 
on  the  one  hand  who  would  see  brought  out  of  this 
war,  somewhat  as  God  makes  the  wrath  of  men  to 
praise  him,  conditions  which  will  save  our  civiliza- 
tion from  destruction,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
great  inchoate  mass  of  imperialists  who  would  use 
this  war  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  destroying 
dangerous  enemies,  or  rivals,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  imperialists  it  is  who  are  now  working  social 
havoc  within  the  nation,  and  who 'may  yet  defeat  the 
President's  avowed  purpose  that  this  war  shall  be 
fundamentally  a  triumph  not  for  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations,  but  for  hvunanity  as  a  whole. 

A  third  happening  of  1917,  and  this  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  still  remains  to  be  spoken  of.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Russian  Revolution,  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  greatest  event  of  modern  times.  I  realize 
that  it  is  unpopular  these  days  to  wax  enthusiastic 
over  this  vast  overturn  in  the  ancient  realm  of  the 
Romanofifs.  The  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  this  Russian  Revolution  is  following  exactly  the 
same  course  today  as  the  drift  of  pubHc  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  French  Revolution  a  century  and  a 


quarter  ago.  When  the  French  people  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands  in  1789,  the  people  of  England 
went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Delight  was  only  in- 
creased by  the  burning  of  the  Bastille  in  July,  and 
the  abolition  of  class  privileges  in  August.  As  the 
Revolution,  however,  marched  on,  and  came  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  what  was  called  the  mob,  sen- 
timent across  the  channel  began  visibly  to  change, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  England  was  not  only  op- 
posing the  Revolutionists,  but  actually  taking  up  arms 
against  them.  So  with  the  Russian  Revolution!  At 
first,  everybody  was  overjoyed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Czar  and  the  triumph  of  the  people.  Then  m 
Russia,  as  easier  in  France,  we  began  to  discover 
that  these  people  were  diflferent  people  from  what 
we  had  imagined.  They  had  ideas  which  we  could 
not  accept,  and  were  doing  things  with  their  country 
which  seemed  highly  reprehensible  from  our  view- 
point if  not  their  own.  Steadily,  therefore,  during 
the  past  six  months,  our  enthusiasm  has  been  cooling 
ofif ;  and  while  we  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  regard  the 
Russians  as  enemies,  we  have  long  since  ceased  to 
think  of  them  as  friends.  Now  all  this  to  my  mind 
is  inexcusable.  We  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blmd, 
indeed,  if  we  cannot  see  what  is  going  on  in  Russia, 
and  have  confidence  in  the  ultimate  outcome.  My 
faith  in  the  wonder  of  the  great  movement  is  abso- 
lutely unshaken,  in  spite  of  all  follies  and  disasters, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  we  must  give  the 
Revolution  time  to  do  its  work.  What  right  have 
we  to  demand,  what  has  never  yet  been  accomplished 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  a  great  people,  suddenly  emancipated^  from 
tyranny,  in  a  period  of  half  a  year?  Recall,  if  you 
will  the  chronology  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
was  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  that  the  mob  of  Pans 
captured  and  burned  the  Bastille.  It  was  more  than 
three  years  later,  in  September,  1792,  that  the  Revo- 
lutionary armies  met  the  invaders  of  republican 
France  on  the  field  of  Valmy.  It  was  exactly  five 
years  later,  in  July,  1794,  that  Robespierre  was  guil- 
lotined, and  the  Reign  of  Terror  brought  to  an  end. 
We  are  expecting  the  Russians,  in  other  words,  to 
accomplish  in  six  months,  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able conditions,  what  it  took  the  French  almost  as 
many  years  to  accomplish!  Or  take  the  chronology 
of  our  own  American  Revolution.  The  fighting 
ended  with  the  victory  of  Yorktown  in  the  fall  of 
1781.  Two  years  later,  in  1783,  came  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  England  and  America.  Then  suc- 
ceeded six  long  years  of  disorganization,  confusion, 
lawlessness,  with  no  central  government  of  any  kind 
to  hold  together  the  thirteen  separate  colonies.  In 
telHng  the  tale  of  this  unhappy  period  of  our  history, 
John  Fiske  entitles  one  of  his  chapters,  "Drifting 
Toward  Anarchy,"  and  the  story  of  disorder  which 
he  there  narrates,  is  one  which  we  find  it  most  con- 
venient to  forget.  Not  until  1789  was  the  constitu- 
tional convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  na- 
tional sovereignty  at  last  established.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  be  patient  with  these  Russians.  If  they  do  as 
well  as  our  fathers  did,  in  a  period  not  of  months 
but  of  years,  they  will  be  doing  well. 

Secondly,  I  have  faith  in  the  Russian  situation,  be- 
cause the  Revolution  is  a  fundamental  thing.  All 
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the  democracies  which  the  world  has  seen  thus  far 
have  been  exclusively  political  democracies  Eco- 
nomic and  industrial  conditions  have  remained  abso- 
lutely autocratic,  with  the  fatal  result  of  "a  house 
divided  against  itself:"  Now  the  wonderful  thing 
about  the  Russian  Revolution  is  that  it  is  economic 
as  well  as  political.  The  Russians  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  problem  of  democracy,  and  are  dealin^x 
not  merely  with  the  question  of  political  institutions'" 
out  with  questions  of  land,  of  industrial  employment 
of  public  ownership,  and  so  on.  That  they  will  be 
able  to  answer  all  of  these  questions  today,  or  even 
tomorrow,  is  of  course  impossible.  But  'they  are 
facing  them  as  an  essential  part  of  tl^i  social  prob- 
lem, and  are  thus  at  least  well  started  on  the  way 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  first  real  democracy 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Again,  I  have  faith  in  the  Russian  Revolution  be- 
cause I  have  faith  in  the  Russian  people.  No  'race 
in  the  world  is  possessed  of  finer  qualities  of  genius 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  higher  fields  of  moral' 
and  spiritual  life.  No  people  in  modern  times  has 
produced  such  literature  and  music  as  these  Russians 
No  people  has  dreamed  such  dreams  of  the  new  and 
better  day  of  brotherhood.  No  people  has  kept  so 
close  to  the  springs  of  mystic  experience,  and  drunk 
so  deep  of  their  living  waters  of  the  spirit.  Especially 
has  no  people  so  suffered  and  striven  and  sacrificed  for 
freedom.  Tried  in  the  fire  as  silver  is  tried  they 
have  come  forth  a  people  cleansed  in  hope,  redeemed 
for  the  patient  toil  that  must  still  be  done.  These 
Russians  will  not  fail,  we  may  be  sure.  To  have 
accomplished  the  Revolution  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  what  they  are! 

And  lastly,  may  I  say  that  I  have  confidence  in  the 
Russian  Revolution,  because  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  Russians  have  not  got  hold  of  the  right  psychol- 
ogy even  for  the  present  situation.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Germans  on  the  eastern  borders  is  quite 
as  apparent  to  my  mind  as  the  military  weakness  of 
the  Bolsheviki.  We  have  at  least  witnessed  the  ironic 
spectacle  of  this  hopeless  and  helpless  government  at 
Petrograd  extorting  from  the  Central  Empires  the 
only  concrete  terms  of  peace  which  have  appeared 
from  that  source  since  the  opening  of  the  war.  Why 
such  terms  should  be  ofifered  to  such  an  enemy,  unless 
Germany,  in  the  present  condition  of  her  people,  has 
quite  as  much  to  fear  from  revolutionary  agitation 
in  the  east  as  from  military  oflfensives  in  the  west 
I  cannot  imagine!  All  this  is  the  veriest  surmise  of 
course;  but  it  fits  in  strangely  well  with  the  Chris- 
tian teachings  of  a  man  named  Tolstoi,  and  justifies 
us  at  least  in  asserting  that  there  is  an  experiment 
being  tried  here,  which  is  not  necessarily  doomed  to 
failure. 

I  believe,  therefore,  in  Russia  and  the  Revolution 
Those  of  us  who  disbelieve  are  moved  by  the  unfor- 
tunate relation  of  the  whole  stupendous  event  to  the 
military  fortunes  of  the  Allies.  This  aspect  of  the 
matter  I  would  not  ignore  nor  underestimate.  But 
I  must  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  question 
be  judged  first  of  all  in  the  light  of  the  former  anom- 
alous situation  of  an  alliance  of  democratic  nations 
in  a  democratic  cause  with  the  government  of  the 
Czar;  and  secondly,  in  the  light  of  those  ultimate 
destinies  of  humanity,  to  which  we  are  told  the  oper- 


ations of  this  Great  War  are  all  the  time  directed. 
We  are  seeking  a  free  world,  let  us  remember,  and 
here,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  is  a  great  nation  of 
150,000,000  people,  enslaved  for  ages,  suddenly  free ! 
What  IS  this,  I  ask  you,  but  the  accomplishment  of 
the  very  thing  we  say  we  are  after!  And  can  we 
expect  to  have  this  thing  without  its  price  ?  And  shall 
we  not  get  the  price  back  again  in  the  end?  Present 
military  advantage,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth  is 
undoubtedly  lost,  but  the  spiritual  gain  of  both  'the 
present  and  the  future  is  incalculable. 

Such  are  the  three  events  which  loom  up  against 
the  background  of  the  universal  horror  of  1917,  as 
the  chief  occurrences  of  that  period  of  time— the  'fall 
of  Jerusalem,  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  Great 
War,  and  the  Russian  Revolution.  One  other  thing, 
hardly  to  be  described  as  an  event,  and  yet  destined 
to  be  regarded  perhaps  as  the  most  significant  fact 
of  this  one  enormous  year,  I  must  mention,  at  least 
briefly,  for  your  final  meditation. 

I  refer  to  what  I  would  call  the  breakdown  of  war 
as  a  method  of  settling  disputes  between  nations.  It 
will  be  conceded  by  us  all,  I  imagine,  that  nobodv 
anticipated,  when  this  war  began,  that  it  would  last 
so  long  or  cost  so  much.    It  was  in  Germany  that 
the  hopes  of  swift  and  complete  victory  in  1914  were 
soaring  highest.    Her  armies  were  to  take  Paris  in 
SIX  weeks  and  thus  destroy  France,  turn  swiftly  to 
the  east  and  conquer  Russia,  then  battle  with  England 
at  their  leisure.    The  prospect  could  not  have  been 
brighter.    But  look  at  the  reality  I   For  three  years 
and  four  months,  Germany  has  been  fighting  unre- 
mittingly.   She  has  been  triumphant  on  nearly  every 
field,  and  now  accupies  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
conquered  territory.    But  her  enemies  still  stand  in 
arms  against  her,  and  victory  is  as  far  away  as- ever. 
The  Allies  on  their  part  had  no  such  hopes  in  the 
beginning  as  the  Germans.    They  realized  that  they 
had  a  long,  hard  fight  ahead,  and  set  themselves 
grimly  to  the  performance  of  a  terrific  task.    But  the 
longest  time  set  for  this  task  was  Lord  Kitchener's 
three  years,  and  this  distinguished  soldier  was  almost 
alone  in  making  such  a  forecast.     Today,  however, 
the  three  years  are  gone,  and  more  than  gone,  but  still 
the  overthrow  of  Germany  has  not  been  achieved 
Especially  has  this  year  1917  been  to  both  sides,-  from 
the  military  point  of  view  at  least,  a  year  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment.   Vast  offensives  have  been  projected,  by 
the  Germans  in  Italy,  for  example,  and  by  the  English 
at  Cambrai ;  these  offensives  have  been  carried  through 
at  vast  expense  of  men  and  ammunition,  and  then  in 
every  case  have  been  halted  or  have  broken  down. 
Everywhere  the  operations  of  this  year  seem  to  bring 
confirmation  of  the  thesis  of  the  great  expert,  M.  de 
Bloch,  that  the  defense  in  modern  warfare  has  been 
strengthened  so  vastly  at  the  expense'  of  the  offense, 
that  military  victory  is  rendered  so  difficult  as  to  be 
almost  impossible.    The  Germans  have  to  all  appear- 
ances given  up  hope  of  winning  a  military  victory; 
and  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Allies  are  talking  of  a 
victory  achieved  only  after  a  period  of  from  three  to 
a  dozen  years. 

Now  all  this  has  brought  about  certain  very  defi- 
nite results.  In  the  first  place,  the  Allied  govern- 
ments are  talking  much  more  moderately  today  than 
in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  and  men  are  con- 
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stantly  appearing,  like  Dr.  Eliot  in  our  countr\-,  and 
Lord  Lansdovvne  in  England,  to  urge  the  possibilities 
of  a  negotiated  peace.  What  is  going  on  in  the  Ger- 
man government  is  indicated  by  the  peace  terms  sub- 
mitted to  the  Russians  on  December  27 — terms  which 
would  have  been  unthinkable  from  such  a  source  two 
years,  or  even  one  year,  ago.  In  the  second  place, 
the  undecisive  character  of  the  war  is  stirring  up  a 
degree  of  popular  discontent  that  is  a  source  of  very 
genuine  alarm  in  all  belligerent  countries.  Revolu- 
tion is  nowhere  impossible  at  the  present  time.  Lastly, 
and  most  important,  this  fact  of  an  unfinished  war 
is  convincing  people  of  all  classes,  of  all  countries, 
of  all  varieties  of  opinion,  that  war  has  become  im- 
possible in  modern  times.  Its  destructiveness  is 
beyond  all  control.  Its  cost  surpasses  all  estimate. 
It  enlists  every  man  and  every  dollar  in  its  sup- 
port. If  now  we  add  to  these  facts  the  further 
fact  that  war  must  today  be  indefinitely  prolonged  if 
victory  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  stronger  over  the 
vveaker  side,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  War  has 
simply  broken  down  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations.  Nothing  is  settled  by  such  a  method 
5ave  death,  destruction,  and  endless  misery.  War  and 
:ivilization,  in  other  words,  have  become  an  impossi- 
ble combination.  They  cannot  longer  exist  together 
in  the  same  world.  One  or  the  other  must  go,  and 
:he  choice  between  the  two  cannot  be  difficult. 

It  is  this  great  fact,  that  war  must  be  banished  if 
;ivilization  is  to  endure,  that  the  victory  of  this  war 
;hall  be  the  end  of  all  war,  which  turns"  the  darkness 
Df  1917  into  the  light  of  a  new  and  better  day.  This 
k-ear  may  mark  the  turning  point  of  history.  It  may 
itand  forever  in  men's  minds  as  the  last  year  when 
nan  met  man  in  battle.  Such  glory  may  be  still  too 
jood  to  be  true.  Mankind,  for  all  its  woes,  may  not 
<-et  have  learned  the  lesson.  But  I  at  least  shall  dare 
:o  hope.  I  listen  and  shall  listen  to  the  end,  for  that 
'mystic  trumpeter"  of  Whitman  sounding  no  longer 
'war's  wild  alarums,"  but  "a  higher  strain  than  anv 
■et." 

3  glad,  exulting,  culminating  song ! 

iymns  to  the  universal  God  from  universal  man— all  joy! 
V  reborn  race  appears  a  perfect  world — all  joy! 
/Var,  sorrow,  suffering  gone— the  rank  earth  purged— nothing 
but  joy  left ! 

oy!  Joy!  in  freedom,  worship,  love,  joy  in  the  ecstasy  of  life, 
oy !  joy  !  all  joy ! 


AN  ICE  STORM. 


Nature  repents  her  of  the  sullen  mood 

That  stripped  the  forests  of  their  loveliness, 
Ravished  the  orchards  of  their  luscious  food, 

And  robbed  the  gardens  of  their  glowing  dress- 
Nature  repents. 

All  in  a  night  her  penance  hath  performed, 
And  o'er  the  earth  a  rain  of  pity  stormed— 
Tears  turned  to  glory  in  the  crystal  air— 
And  lo !    A  sudden  world  celestial  fair. 

'Vo»).  -Utterance  and  Other  Poems."        —Angela  .More/. 


Much  remains 
To  conquer  stil! ;  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  War:  new  foes  arise. 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains. 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

—John  Milton. 

I 


An  International  Christian  Meeting 

The  following  address  to  the  churches  of  Great  Britain 
appears  in  The  Inquirer  and  other  British  church  papers  just 
received  in  this  country.  It  is  deeply  significant  of  the  in- 
crease of  interdenominational  sentiment  in  that  country  and 
the  reassertion  of  Christian  ideals.  c.  w.  w. 

In  this  time  of  deep  and  universal  heart  searching 
many  people  are  becoming  increasingly  convinced  that 
neither  arms  nor  politics  can  save  civilizations  from 
the  risk  of  destruction,  but  that  only  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  can  bring  healing  to  the  world.  Since 
Christian  people  in  this  country  are  feeling  this,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  their  convictions  must  be 
shared  by  Christians  in  other  lands.  Is  it  possible  to 
find  a  means  by  which  such  convictions  can  have  ex- 
pression? There  has  been  some  discussion  lately  of 
the  possibility  of  holding  an  International  Christian 
meeting,  and  an  Interdenominational  Council  has  been 
formed  in  this  country  with  that  object.  The  Council 
consists  of  men  and  women  of  very  varied  religions 
and  political  opinions.  Their  object  is  to  promote  a 
purely  religious  meeting  which  will  discuss  neither  the 
causes  of  the  war,  nor  the  political  conditions  of  peace, 
but  which  will  demonstrate  the  true  unity  which  even 
hi  the  midst  of  this  bitter  conflict  unites  all  Christians 
in  allegiance  to  their  common  Master.  It  is  thought 
that  if  belligerents  and  neutrals  could  meet  in  prayer 
together,  they  might  help  to  create  the  atmosphere 
which  is  essential  if  the  governments  of  the  nations 
are  to  conclude  and  to  preserve  a  just  and  lasting- 
peace.  The  same  thoughts  seem  to  be  stirring  in 
other  nations,  for  an  invitation  has  just  been  received 
from  Archbishop  Soderblom  of  Sweden  (a  well- 
known  leader,  even  before  the  war,  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  unity)  and  Bishop  Ostenfeld  of  Denmark, 
and  Bishop  Tandberg  of  Norway,  to  a  Christian  Con- 
ference at  Upsala,  on  December  14,  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals.  We  are  grateful  for  the  spirit  shown  by 
this  invitation,  but  we  fear  that  the  time  is  too  short 
to  organise  a  Conference  which  would  be  reallv  repre- 
sentative. The  British  Council  hopes  to  go  on  pre- 
paring the  way  for  such  a  meeting,  to  be  held  whenever 
the  right  time  may  arrive,  and  we  ask  all  Christians 
to  join  us  in  prayer  for  this  object. 

Yours,  &c.. 

Par  MOOR. 

E.  W.  Barnes  (IMaster  of  the  Temple). 

J.  EsTLiN  Carpenter  (President  of  the  British  and 

Foreign  Unitarian  Association). 
M.  P.  Davison  (General  Secretary  Primitive  IMetho- 

dists). 

H.  R.  Gamble  (Canon  of  Westminster  Church). 
Alfred  E.  Garvie  (Principal  of  New  College,  Hamp- 
stead). 

R.  C.  Gillie  (Presbyterian). 

A.  Herbert  Gray  (Glasgow). 

PIenry  T.  LIodgkin. 

R.  F.  Horton  (Congregational). 

W.  R.  Inge  (Dean  of  St.  Paul's). 

J.  Scott  Lidgett  (Wesleyan). 

W.  Lock  (Warden  of  Ke'ble  College,  Oxford). 

Thomas  Phillips. 

P-  S. — Those  who  desire  further  information  should 
apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary.  International  Christian 
Meeting  (British  Council),  74  Parliament  Chambers, 
14  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.  1. 
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UN  ITY 


Thursday,  January  17 


Additional  Contributions  from  the  Editor's 
Letter  Grate 


From  way  down  in  Maine: 

Please  find  enclosed  subscription  for  Unity.  I  think  it 
must  be  the  only  Christian  paper  in  America.  Since  the 
entrance  of  America  into  the  war  I  have  missed  reading  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Until  a  friend  sent  me 
some  clippings  from  your  paper,  I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
any  published.  I  am  surprised  and  gratified  that  there  is  a 
publication  that  does  not  condemn  a  man  who  says  as  I  do 
that  war  is  immoral,  unchristian  and  impracticable.  Free- 
dom of  speech!    Democracy!    God  help  us! 


From  jNIassachusetts  : 

Please  find  a  renewal  of  subscription.  I  wish  I  could 
speak  my  appreciation  of  your  testimony  for  peace.  The 
people  are  sorely  in  need  of  leaders  in  genuine  democracy, 
liberty,  sacrifice,  patriotism,  the  way  of  true  victor}'.  Csesar 
is  taking  what  does  not  belong  to  him  in  taking  my  soul. 
He  claims  divine  honors.  We  worship  the  State  at  our  peril. 
However  lonely  the  "closet"  we  may  not  go  with  the  crowd. 
The  broad  way  ends  in  blindness  and  the  hard  heart.  What- 
ever men  say  or  do ;  here's  allegiance  to  the  King  Eternal ; 
here's  Love  of  Countrymen,  the  freedom  and  triumph  of 
the  Kind  Heart. 


From  a  Nebraska  Editor: 

A  recent  writer  declared  himself  as  much  opposed  to  war 
as  anyone  could  be  but  he  wanted  to  see  this  war  prosecuted 
until  conditions  were  such  that  a  permanent  peace  could  be 
secured.  Since  that  declaration  was  made,  orators,  street 
talkers,  and  writers  have  repeated  the  sentiment.  I  ask  where 
or  when  was  a  great  permanent  peace  secured  as  the  result  of 
great  human  slaughter,  the  destruction  of  homes  and  much 
property?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  farther  the  work  of  war 
is  prosecuted,  the  farther  the  nations  concerned  are  from  an 
adjustment  on  which  permanent  peace  can  be  expected  to 
rest?  Can  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  any  degree  of 
propriety  or  consistency  with  humane  principles  see  any- 
thing truly  democratic  brought  about  by  conquest?  Did  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  or  Caesar  bring  about  peace?  Was 
peace,  permanent  and  enduring  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  brought  about  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  laying 
waste  the  homes  of  the  Mexicans  who  didn't  have  time  to 
salute  the  flag?  Did  the  United  States  bring  about  the  inter- 
national relations  that  have- existed  and  have  been  pointed  to 
with  pride  for  more  than  a  century  by  conquest  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  laying  waste  of  Canada  by  the  3,000  soldiers 
sent  across  the  Niagara?  Was  permanent  peace  secured  by 
the  Allies  that  a  few  years  since  levelled  the  Chinese  wall 
and  destroyed  lives  and  millions  of  property?  History  and 
logic  point  to  the  inconsistency  of  trying  to  bring  about 
peace  iDy  more  wars. 


From  far  off  Bellingham,  Washington : 

For  several  years  I  have  been  enjoying  an  occasional 
Unity  by  an  exchange  of  reading  with  a  dear  friend.  Last 
fall  when  Unity  became  the  organ  of  the  F.  R.  A.  I  felt 
I  must  have  it  regularly  and  I  assure  you  I  made  no  mis- 
take. Every  number  brings  hope  and  inspiration.  I  am 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  as  the  years  come  and  go 
my  hope  for  the  world  increases.  This  idiotic  and  infernal 
military  mixup  cannot  for  long  hold  up  Truth's  final 
victory.  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  Unity  and  the 
program  of  the  F.  R.  A.  My  earnest  prayer  is  for  fullest 
success.  I  wish  to  join  your  Sunday  School  Study  Class. 
Find  enclosed  stamps  for  the  available  helps. 

From  Washta,  Iowa : 

The  recent  announcement  of  Unity's  old  and  new 
associations  and  ideals  furnishes  a  convenient  occasion  for 
an  expression  of  sympathy  and  admiration.  Into  this 
suffocating  atmosphere  of  war  Unity  breathes  a  pure, 
sane  spirit  of  peace  as  refreshing  a^  a  breath  of  morning 
air.  If  humanity's  ideals  are  to  live  and  grow  someone 
must  save  some  seed  even  in  war  times.  I  wish  Unity 
continued  and  abundant  success  in  defence  of  the  faith 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


From  Memphis,  Tennessee : 

Nothing  else  that  I  read  gives  me  the  comfort  andjj 
hope  that  comes  to  me  from  the  perusal  of  Unity. 


How  feeble  are  our  apprehensions  of  what  our  national 
ascent  to   Calvary   should  be.     Are   we  by  our  course 
today  ascending?    Grave  doubts  often  shake  me.    As  for 
myself  I  can  only  believe,  "Let  us  not  hate.    If  fight  we'- 
must,  let  us  do  so  knowing  that  the  day  will  surely  dawiijj 
when  we  will  see  each  other  as  we  ought."  • 


I  have  been  traveling  about  so  much  since  last  Junei 
that  I  have  been  deprived  of  reading  Unity  since  that! 
time.  I  did  not  realize  how  much  the  paper  meant  to  mq 
until  I  could  not  get  it.  [' 


Protest  Against  Use  of  Red  GrossDFundt[| 
for  Tobacco  l\ 


Constant  queries  have  come  to  our  office  as  to  tht^ 
jiropriety  of  using  Red  Cross  funds  for  the  purchasela 
of  tobacco  for  soldiers  and  sailors.    Numerous  pro-i 
tests  have  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fos-| 
(lick,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp|n 
Activities  under  the  War  Department,  who  is  in  sym-|| 
pathy  with  oitr  side  of  the  question.    As  the  govern-;' 
ment  has  decided  to  provide  United  States  soldiers 
and  sailors  with  everything  possible  for  their  comfort, 
and  as  tobacco  seems  such  a  necessity  to  a  majority,, 
it  is  furnished  to  the  boys.    The  Presbyterian  Minis- 
ters' Association  of  Washington  and  vicinity  has  now 
taken  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  at  a  recent 
meeting  a  protest  was  issued,  which  the  secretary  wasl 
instructed  to  send  to  both  houses  of  Congress.  The| 
protest  is  "against  the  proposal  to  thrust  tobacco  on 
every  soldier  as  a  part  of  his  ration."    The  resolutioi 
further  states :   "We  respectfully  protest  against  th 
purchase  of  tobacco   for  soldiers  with  Red  Cros 
ftmds,  much  of  it  contributed  by  churches  with  nc 
intimation  it  is  to  be  so  used.    We  have  no  thought 
of  forbidding  soldiers  to  use  .tobacco,  but  believe  nc 
sanction  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  this  harmfu 
narcotic  by  having  it  furnished  by  the  government 
as  part  of  the  ration,  or  presented  as  a  charity,  whicl 
would  naturally  lead  some  to  use  it  who  never  would 
have  done  so  without  special  inducements.    We  alsc 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  Red  Cross  management 
that  an  organization  so  closely  related  to  the  churche 
in  its  work,  should  not  allow  its  name  to  be  used  tc 
sanction  Sunday  entertainments  that  violate  the  spirit 
if  not  the  letter  of  American  Sabbath  laws  tinder  the 
guise  of  charity."  Margaret  Dye  Ellis. 

From  Union  Signal,  October  4. 


TO  FRITZ  KREISLER. 


Good  enemy  and  gallant  Austrian, 

Aiming  more  near  our  hearts  a  keener  blow 

Than  bayonet-wound  to  make  our  lifeblood  flow — 

By  the  great  meaning  of  American 

The  mob  is  not  America,  nor  can 

The  fangs,  that  gnash  her  starry  garment,  so 

Impugn  our  vow  of  "proud  punctilio" 

To  fight  our  fight  in  reverence  for  Man. 

Artist  and  legal  alien  on  our  shores. 
Art  knows  no  law  of  enmity,  nor  breath 
Of  rancor:  more  than  your  mad  emperors 
Your  magic  wins  dominion,  where  beneath 
The  wreck  of  temples  and  the  din  of  wars 
Your  bridge  of  cedar  spans  the  gulf  of  death. 

\  — Percy  MacKayc. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. '' 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  ALL 
SOULS   CHURCH  AND 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
CENTRE. 


(By  One  Who  Was  There) 


In  these  times  of  strain  and  stress, 
of  unwonted  cares  and  almost  cease- 
less anxiety,  there  fortunately  still  re- 
main occasional  oases  in  the  desert, 
times  and  places  of  restoration  and  in- 
spiration, from  which  to  gather  strength 
and  courage  for  the  ensuing  days  of 
toil.  Such  an  occasion  was  the  annual 
dinner  of  All  Souls  Church  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Centre  last  Thursday  night 
which  many  felt  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful and  inspiring  meeting  of  all  the 
thirty-five  in  its  history. 

In  spite  of  the  forbidding  weather, 
and  difficult  traffic  conditions,  some 
hundred  and  seventy-five  members  and 
friends  of  the  Church  and  Centre,  in- 
cluding the  governing  boards  of  the 
two  institutions,  entered  Emerson  Hall 
singing  in  processional,  led  by  Miss 
Jennie  F.  W.  Johnson,  "America,  the 
Beautiful"  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates.  A 
word  of  greeting  and  a  beautiful  invoca- 
tion from  the  Pastor  preceded  the  din- 
ner which  was  followed  by  the  business 
meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the 
two  boards,  and  then  by  vivid  and 
interesting  reports  of  the  chairmen  of 
Sections,  the  workers,  the  Treasurer  and 
Minister. 

That  Unity  readers  may  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  volume  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  at  Lincoln 
Centre,  some  hints  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  these  reports  are  given  here- 
with :  There  were  reports  detailing  the 
activities  of  the  Sunday  School,  of  the 
Social  Section,  the  Lincoln  Centre  Fel- 
lowship, the  branch  of  the  Public 
Library,  the  Religious  Education  Sec- 
tion, The  Boy's  Work  and  Girls'  Sec- 
tion, the  Missionary  section,  the  Musi- 
cal Section,  the  Publication  Committee, 
Tower  Hill,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Friendly  visitor  reported  360  calls 
made  in  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood 
during  the  five  months  of  her  service, 
and  400  interviews  in  her  office  with 
people  needing  help.  Work  by  the  day 
has  been  secured  for  70  applicants  and 
work  by  the  week  for  18  at  the  Em- 
ployment Bureau  of  this  department. 

Reports  from  the  department  of  Girls' 
Work  showed  an  enrollment  during  the 
year  of  320  girls  with  298  meetings  of 
clubs  and  classes  and  a  total  attendance 
of  5,422.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sewing 
classes  of  the  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ment have  had  182  meetings  with  an 
attendance  of  1877,  despite  the  absence 
during  the  fall  of  a  regular  Domestic 
Science  teacher  and  the  consequent  lack 
of  classes  in  cooking.  The  Music 
Department  reported  since  October  an 
enrollment  in  singing  classes  of  103 
with  25  studying  piano,  and  100  calls 
made  in  the  homes  of  the  children.  The 
Boys'  Department  reported  an  enroll- 
ment of  75  and  a  total  attendance 
for  the  year  of  1,858.  The  Manual 
Training  departments  showed  an  enroll- 
ment of  160  boys  and  an  average  at- 
tendance at  the  three  weekly  classes  of 
80.  The  need  of  funds  to  make  possible 
the  securing  of  the  full  time  of  this 
teacher  was  emphasized.  Several  re- 
ports referred  to  the  Lincoln  Centre 
Camp  at  Clear  Lake,  Wisconsin,  where 
as  usual  147  city  boys  and  girls  enjoyed 
for  two  weeks  this  summer  the  delights 
of  country  air,  food  and  sunshine. 

The  reports  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
work  for  the  boys  and  girls  reminded 
us  that  both  city,  state  and  national 
governments  and  councils  of  defence 
have  insisted  repeatedly  upon  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  all  previous 
standards  of  child-welfare  and  have 
demanded  that  the  work  for  young  peo- 
ple, the  nation's  most  valuable  asset, 
should  in  no  case  be  neglected ;  that 
there  is  true  loyalty  and  real  patriotism 
in  protecting  the  boys  and  girls  from  the 
dire  effects  of  war  and  from  the  rapidly 
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increasing  tendency  to  delinquency,  re- 
ported by  child-welfare  workers  every- 
where. If  there  are  readers  of  Unity 
who  have  funds,  large  or  small,  which 
they  wish  to  put  to  use  in  the  service  of 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  nation, 
they  will  find  no  place  where  such  funds 
are  more  needed  or  more  effectively  used 
for  the  benefit  of  boys  and  girls  than  in 
the  departments  of  boys'  and  girls' 
work  at  Lincoln  Centre.  In  the  con- 
centration of  effort  and  interest  upon 
things  that  directly  concern  the  conduct 
of  war,  these  equally  necessary  and 
patriotic  activities  are  too  often  over- 
looked. 

In  these  days  of  intolerance  when 
the  tendency  is  to  elevate  differences  of 
opinion  into  damning  defects  of  charac- 
ter, and  to  consider  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism as  capable  of  but  one  form  of 
expression,  this  meeting  was  a  tremen- 
dous triumph.  It  proved  that  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and.  individual  freedom 
and  mutual  tolerance  which  has  been  the 
Lincoln  Centre  ideal,  is  no  empty  boast 
but  a  vital  and  real  thing,  entirely  capa- 
ble of  holding  together  in  fellowship 
and  mutual  respect  and  love  and  in 
harmonious,  earnest  work  for  the  com- 
mon cause,  persons  of  the  most  diverse 
opinions.  The  message  of  All  Souls 
Church  has  ever  been  "the  advocacy  of 
an  inclusive  brotherhood  encompassing 
all  races,  lands  and  nations  in  one 
brotherhood  of  love,  the  great  democ- 
racy of  Man."  There  were  present  at 
the  "family  table"  Thursday  night  paci- 
fist and  militarist ;  those  whose  sons 
have  gone  into  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  war  for  freedom,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve there  is  no  crime  greater  than 
war;  liberal  and  conservative;  cap- 
italist and  working  men  and  women ; 
suffragists  and  "antis";  Jews  and 
non-Jews ;  yet  the  beautiful  and  har- 
monious spirit  of  the  gathering  was 
as  tangible  and  as  inescapable  as  the 
pictures  on  the  wall.  And  this  spirit 
was  in  large  measure  but  an  extension 
and  an  upspringing  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people  of  the  spirit  of  tolerant  sympathy 
which  for  the  thirty-five  years  of  his 
pastorate  of  All  Souls  Church  and  the 
twelve  years  as  Head  Resident  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Centre  has  been  character- 
istic of  this  much  beloved  minister.  The 
keynote  of  all  this  work  through  all 
these  years  was  given  in  the  quotation 
made  in  the  Pastor's  Report : 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
.A.nd  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man ;" 

and  in  the  splendid  self-effacement  of 
his  closing  wish  :  "that  I  may  have  grace 
and  vision  promptly  to  recognize  the 
time,  whenever  it  comes,  when  I  can 
best  serve  our  high  common  interests  by 
laying  down  the  tasks  with  which  you 
have  intrusted  me  these  many  years" — 
a  contingency,  needless  to  say,  absolutely 
unthinkable  to  everyone  present  save 
the  speaker. 

Two  charming  notes,  characteristic  of 
Lincoln  Centre,  were  struck  when  after 
the  closing  hymn,  announcement  was 
made  from  the  floor  of  the  day's  victory 
for  suffrage  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Mr.  S.  O.  Levinson  made 
an  eloquent  and  spontaneous  plea  for  a 
larger  attendance  at  the  Sunday  morn- 
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ing  services.  Mr.  Levinsoii  referred  to 
the  statement  recently  made  by  "the  little 
Welshman  across  the  seas  that  war  is  a 
disgrace  to  civilization  of  which  he  is 
deeply  ashamed,"  pointed  out  that  "the 
attitude  of  our  own  little  Welshman 
right  here  is  in  entire  accord  with  that 
position,"  and  urged  that  those  present 
be  appointed  a  committee  of  the  whole 
to  see  to  it  that  the  church  services  are 
more  largely  attended  and  that  none 
miss  the  splendid  sermons  there  to  be 
heard. 

No  better  summary  of  the  message  of 
this  meeting  can  be  given  than  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  the  hymn  so  inspir- 
ingly  sung  by  Miss  Jennie  Johnson  : 

Despair  and  grief  why  borrow? 
The  world  needs  joy,  not  sorrow; 
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Work  gladly  for  the  morrow  ; 
Wrong  shall  cease. 

The  heights  of  being  call  us  ; 
If  doubt  nor  fear  appall  us, 
Life's  splendor  shall  befall  us; 
Work  and  hope ! 

Never  fear,  Light  is  growing ! 
Never  fear,  truth  is  flowing 
Where  humanity  shall  share  it — 

Never  fear  ! 
Never  fear,  clouds  are  fleeing; 
Never  fear,  men  are  seeing 
That  the  good  at  last  shall  conquer. 

Never  fear ! 


Thursday,  January  17. 


A  Christmas  Wish  in  War- Time 

That  you  may  bear  your  manful 
part  of  the  world's  burden,  yet  your 
faith  fail  not;  that  while  you  share 
the  universal  woe,  there  still  may 
dwell  in  you  and  yours  the  inward 
joy:  in  the  little  ones,  wide  eyes  that 
wonder  at  the  stars;  in  youth,  cour- 
age and  strength  and  hope  undaunt- 
ed; in  those  who  labor,  simple  hon- 
esty that  yet  believes;  and  when  the 
head  is  snowy,  still  memory  and  the 
dream. 
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IMMANENCE. 


I  come  in  the  little  things, 
Saith  the  Lord: 
Not  borne  on  morning  wings 
Of  majesty,  but  I  have  set  My  Feet 
Amidst  the  delicate  and  bladed  wheat 
That  springs  triumphant  in  the  furrowed  sod. 
There  do  I  dwell,  in  weakness  and  in  power; 
Not  broken  or  divided,  saith  our  God! 
In  your  strait  garden  plot  I  come  to  flower: 
About  your  porch  My  Vine 
Meek,  fruitful,  doth  entwine; 

Waits,  at  the  threshold.  Love's  appointed  hour. 

I  come  in  the  little  things, 
Saith  the  Lord: 
Yea!  on  the  glancing  wings 
Of  eager  birds,  the  softly  pattering  feet 
Of  furred  and  gentle  beasts,  I  come  to  meet 
Your  hard  and  wayward  heart.  In  brown  bright  eyes 
That  peep  from  out  the  brake,  I  stand  confest. 
On  every  nest 

Where  feathery  Patience  is  content  to  brood 
And  leaves  her  pleasure  for  the  high  emprize 
Of  motherhood — 
There  doth  My  Godhead  rest. 

I  come  in  the  little  things, 
Saith  the  Lord: 
My  starry  wings 
I  do  forsake. 

Love's  highway  of  humility  to  take: 
Meekly  I  fit  My  stature  to  your  need. 
In  beggar's  part 

About  your  gates  I  sheill  not  cease  to  plead — 
As  man,  to  speak  with  man — 
Till  by  such  art 

I  shall  achieve  My  Immemorial  Plan, 
Pass  the  low  lintel  of  the  human  heart. 

— Evelyn  Underhill  {Mrs.  Stuart  Moore). 
The  O.rford  Book  of  English  Mystical  Verse. 
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OUR  HIDDEN  PEACE. 


When  shadows  gather  on  our  way, 

Fast  deepening  as  the  night, 
Be  thou,  O  God,  the  spirit's  stay, 

Our  inward  Light! 

Amid  the  outward  toil  and  strife, 

The  world's  dull  roar  and  din. 
Still  speak  thy  word  of  higher  life. 

Thou  Voice  within! 

When  burdens  sore  upon  us  press. 

And  vexing  cares  increase. 
Spring  thou,  a  fount  of  quietness. 

Our  hidden  peace! 

Though  fond  hopes  fail,  and  joy  depart. 
And  friends  should  faithless  prove, 

O  save  us  from  the  bitter  heart. 
Indwelling  Love  I 

— Frederick  L.  Hosmer. 


We  are  not  very  clear  as  to  what  the  "National 
Institute  for  Moral  Instruction"  is  or  what  it  aims  at, 
but  the  fact  that  this  institute  is  asking  for  nine  col- 
laborators in  each  state  of  the  Union  in  research  work 
and  for  the  "perfecting  of  a  code"  makes  us  want 
to  know  more  of  the  venture.  The  Iowa  list  is  before 
us  and  a  committee  including  such  names  as  Dr.  Star- 
buck  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Dr.  Steiner  of 
Grinnell  College,  Rabbi  Sternheim  of  Sioux  City, 
Prof.  Fuller  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  and 
Miss  Anna  Burdick  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Washington,  D.  C,  awakens  ex- 
pectation. We  will  be  glad  to  know  more  of  their 
plans  and  to  report  further  of  their  achievements. 


Why  is  it,  how  is  it,  that  so  many  who  have  heartily 
responded  to  the  Government  when  it  calls  for  the 
boys  to  leave  home  and  face  death  are  now  stirred 
with  indignation  and  advocate  legal  opposition  and 
Dusiness  combination  against  the  "draft"  that  inter- 
feres with  business  and  checks  the  wheels  of  trade? 


Unity-  is  always  glad  to  print  any  word  from  our 
;olleague,  Charles  F.  Dole,  and  doubly  glad  when  it  is 
within  our  power  to  give  such  publicity  as  Unity 
:olumns  permit  to  his  words  that  have  been  denied 
lis  Eastern  constituency.  Brother  Dole  is  a  mild  man- 
lered  man,  but  the  Boston  papers  seem  to  have  come 
:o  regard  his  name  as  a  "storm  center."  But  there 
ire  others. 


What  if  we  should  get  the  habit  and  these  emer- 
gency movements  become  permanent  and  the  "five-day 
vorking  week,"  "Government  control  of  railroads," 
itc,  become  the  regular  thing?  What  if  the  "meat- 
ess,"  "sweetless"  and  the  other  days  become  fixed 
:lements  in  the  diet  calendar?  What  if  our  thrift 
ihould  become  habitual,  and  the  saloons  be  closed  365 
lays  of  the  year,  and  the  work  of  consolidating  trains 
md  churches  should  go  on?  Would  it  not  be  a  little 
)etter  world  to  live  in  ?  Would  there  not  be  more  good 
hings  to  go  around,  less  poverty,  though  there  might 
»e  fewer  multi-millionaires?  Does  it  not  sometimes 
ook  as  though  it  might  work  out  that  way? 


A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  concerning  the  mortality 
of  babies  is  painfully  suggestive.  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  place  for  a 
baby  to  be  born  in— pure  air,  Yankee  prudence  and 
Puritan  antecedents.  But  one  baby  out  of  every  six 
is  reported  to  have  died  during  the  first  year  of  its 
life.  About  one-half  of  all  the  babies  born  came  into 
homes  whose  fathers  earned  less  than  $650  per  year. 
More  than  one-eighth  of  the  babies  had  fathers  who 
earned  less  than  $450  per  year.  Only  one  in  sixteen 
had  fathers  earning  as  much  as  $1,250  per  year.  The 
death  rate  among  the  babies  in  the  poorest  families 
was  more  than  four  times  as  high  as  that  among  those 
of  highest  wages.  Three-fourths  of  the  mothers, 
where  the  fathers  earned  less  than  $450  per  year, 
were  themselves  wage  earners,  and  the  babies  of  moth- 
ers who  went  out  to  work  were  visited  with  a  higher 
mortality  than  those  who  staid  at  home.  The  arti- 
ficially fed  babies  had  fewer  chances  for  Hfe  than 
those  nursed  by  mothers.  What  is  true  of  the  New 
Hampshire  town  is  doubtless  true  everywhere.  Here, 
where  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  most  im- 
portant, is  where  public  sentiment  and  Government 
officials  seem  to  be  most  indifferent  or  at  least  ineffi- 
cient. Is  it  a  stolidity  born  of  ignorance  or  some- 
thing harder  to  cure? 


There  is  much  danger  in  these  days  that  the  inter- 
national characteristic  of  the  Red  Cross  movement 
be  forgotten.  The  inspirations  of  its  founders,  among 
whom  the  American,  Clara  Barton,  had  a  notable  place. 
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must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  making  the  Red  Cross 
an  exclusively  war  recruiting  and  a  war  promoting 
agency  rather  than  a  humane  attempt  to  ameliorate 
the  atrocities  of  war,  to  lift  at  least  the  victims  of 
war  once  laid  hors  de  combat  into  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  internationalists  such  as  belong  to  them  by 
virtue  of  their  common  humanity.  We  delight  then  to 
note  that  a  recent  ship  belonging  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company  sailed  from  New  Orleans  loaded  with  Red 
Cross  food  supplies  to  the  victims  of  the  Guatemala 
earthquake.  Portable  wooden  houses,  tents,  clothing, 
flour,  potatoes,  galvanized  iron  and  disinfectants 
were  among  the  articles^  called  for  and  furnished. 
The  American  minister  at  Guatemala  City  was  also 
authorized  to  draw  on  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
$5,000  for  immediate  requirements.  Ten  thousand 
units  of  typhoid  and  small  pox  vaccine  were  also  fur- 
nished through  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  ap- 
preciation of  all  this  the  President  of  the  Guatemala 
Republic  telegraphed  the  Red  Cross  headquarters,  "A 
thousand  thanks  for  the  aid  of  your  humanitarian  in- 
stitution." The  victims  of  war  should  and  can  be 
reduced.  The  time  will  come,  may  it  be  near  at  hand, 
when  the  devastations  of  the  battle  field  will  be  re- 
garded as  violations  of  the  primal  law  of  organized 
society.  But  some  of  the  mighty  forces  of  nature 
are  beyond  human  control.  Earthquakes,  tornadoes 
and  volcanic  eruptions  are  expressions  of  mighty  cos- 
mic forces  that  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  human. 
When  these  are  met  by  a  united  humanity  and  cot 
operative  nations,  the  calamity  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  and  a  light  will  break  promptly  through  the 
darkening  clouds.  Let  the  Red  Cross  still  teach  us 
internationality  and  stand  for  the  consolations  that 
belong  to  and  are  available  to  the  human. 


••When  the  War  Ends" 

With  commendable  energy,  Sidney  Strong,  pastor 
of  the  Queen  Anne  Congregational  Church  at  Seattle, 
Washington,  prepared  for  his  "watch  night"  meeting 
by  asking  a  number  of  representative  people  what 
they  expected  in  religion,  industry  and  politics  when 
the  war  ends?  Over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
responded  and  their  answers  have  been  published  in 
an  attractive  little  leaflet  of  thirty-two  pages.  The 
list,  printed  alphabetically,  reaches  from  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, editor  of  the  Outlook,  to  John  D.  Works,  ex- 
United  States  Senator  from  California.  The  names 
included  between  the  "A"  and  "W"  of  it  reach  through 
all  the  professions  and  denominations.  They  include 
representatives  of  all  classes,  races  and  religious  creeds. 

Taken  as  a  whole  here  is  a  perfect  revel  in  millennial 
dreams.  No  convention  of  Second  Adventists  ever 
looked  forward  with  more  confident  enthusiasm  for 
the  speedy  coming  of  their  "Lord"  than  do  these  up- 


to-date  ministers,  editors  and  professors,  taken  as  a 
whole,  seem  to  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 
"Kingdom"  of  peace,  internationalism  and  chastened 
piety  "when  the  war  ends  !" 

If  all  the  analogies  of  history  are  not  to  be  reversed 
and  some  of  the  well  recognized  laws  of  psychology 
to  be  suspended,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  these 
brethren  are  reckoning  without  their  hosts.  Has  the 
time  come  when  we  can  gather  grapes  from  thorns 
or  when  the  same  fountain  can  send  forth  both  sweet 
and  bitter  waters?  Wars  engender  a  warHke  spirit. 
The  awful  sowing  of  hate  by  all  the  militant  powers 
is  in  danger  of  growing  a  harvest  of  suspicion,  hatred 
and  a  "preparedness"  statesmanship  generated  by  the 
war  whose  slogan  will  be,  "Never  again"  will  we  be 
found  unarmed. 

Our  only  hope  is  that  many  of  these  war  seeds  now 
being  sown  will  be  rendered  sterile  by  the  triumph 
of  reason  that  is  to  avert  the  awful  triumphs  of  the 
bayonet.  Those  who  hope  to  bring  in  the  "Kingdom 
of  God"  by  zvinning  the  war  may  hope  that  we  are 
casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub,  but  some- 
thing more  is  needed  than  pious  wishes  and  holy  con- 
juring with  sacred  longings,  draped  in  military  uni- 
forms and  armed  with  crosses  sharpened  into  swords. 
Already  many  "influential  journals"  are  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  universal  training.  Educators  are 
fostering  schemes  to  make  military  drill  a  part  of 
public  school  instruction.  Little  boys  are  being  mar- 
shalled in  scout  regiments  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Women  are  knitting  into  their  helmets  a  smug  little 
philosophy  of  resignation  to  the  horrors  of  war. 

This  pamphlet  from  Seattle  shows  how  the  did  ex- 
pectation for  a  Messiah,  a  coming  of  the  Saviour 
to  redeem  the  world,  has  been  modified  and  trans- 
formed but  not  dethroned  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
of  the  Christian  era.  If  the  dreams  of  a  federated 
world,  disarmament  and  all  that  is  involved  by  these 
dreams  is  to  come  true  we  must  not  wait  for  it  until 
the  war  is  «'on.  We  must  work  for  it  until  the  war 
is  ended  by  other  than  trench  triumphs.  If  a  coun- 
cil of  nations  is  to  be  promoted  we  must  begin 
now.  Now  is  the  psychological  hour  for  organizing 
that  international  court  of  justice,  the  first  task  of 
which  will  be  to  bring  about  a  pacifistic  ending  to  this 
war,  which  like  all  other  wars,  is  unholy. 

Not  all  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  con- 
fessors have  yielded  to  the  Messianic  dream.  Some 
of  them  are  still  apprehensive  of  the  harm  done  to 
progress,  the  indignity  to  civilization  and  the  reproach 
to  Christianity  by  those  who  for  righteousness  sake 
accepted  the  wage  of  battle.  Every  day  in  the  pro- 
longation of  war  adds  to  the  spiritual  damage  done 
to  humanity,  a  damage  far  more  deplorable  than  the 
calculable  loss  of  physical  life  and  material  property. 
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Says  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked : 

These  are  the  things  for  which  I  wish — a  vastly  differ- 
ent thing  from  "hope" : 

1.  The  repentance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  ten  thou- 
sand ministers  of  Christ,  who  have  howled  for  blood  and 
out-raved  the  ravings  of  the  Jingo  press. 

2.  The  determination  of  working  men  over  all  the 
earth  not  to  indulge  in  maniac  self-destruction  when  next 
kings  and  kaisers  and  capitalists  tell  them  to  shoot  one  an- 
other. 

3.  The  return  of  sanity  to  the  rulers  of  the  nations. 

4.  The  reorganization  of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  and  practically,  the  establishment  of  a  league 
of  friendly  nations  pledged  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Says  Washington  Gladden : 

If  after  the  war  the  church  keeps  on  with  the  same 
old  religion,  there  will  be  the  same  old  hell  on  earth  that 
religious  leaders  have  been  preparing  for  centuries,  the  full 
fruit  of  which  we  are  gathering  now. 

The  church  must  cease  to  sanction  those  principles  of 
militaristic  and  atheistic  nationalism  by  which  the  rulers  of 
the  earth  have  so  long  kept  the  world  at  war. 

We  must  not  wait  till  after  the  war.  That  may  be  too 
late.    Is  not  now  the  accepted  time  ? 

Unity  adds  its  solemn  "Amen"  to  these  words  from 

the  venerable  sage  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


What  the  Pacifist  Is  ! 
I. 

In  four  successive  issues  of  this  journal  during  the 
month  of  November  last,  I  discussed  from  various 
angles  the  question.  What  the  Pacifist  is  not.  In  the 
concluding  article  of  the  series,  I  referred  to  the 
Pacifist  as  a  man  "who  is  guilty  of  the  heinous  offence 
of  having  different  opinions  on  this  business  of  world 
war  (from  the  militarist).  What  these  opinions  are," 
I  added,  "will  be  stated  in  a  later  article."  To  this 
statement  I  now  address  myself.  And  I  shall  seek 
permission  of  the  Editor  to  submit  more  thaii  a  single 
article,  for  while  the  Pacifist  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
who  has  "opinions,"  he  is  at  the  same  time  something 
infinitely  more  and  higher  than. this.  His  opinions 
expand  into  convictions,  and  his  convictions  into  a 
rule  of  life. 

But  first  this  matter  of  opinions,  or  ideas !  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  Pacifist  may  be  defined  in  pri- 
mary terms  as  one  who  believes  that  war,  like  fam- 
ine, pestilence  and  persecution,  is  an  evil.  He  is  in 
this  sense  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  bona 
fide  militarist  who  believes  that  war  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  is  good.  These  miltarists,  be  it  said,  are 
by  no  means  as  numerous  as  they  were  previous  to 
the  fateful  days  of  August,  1914.  Three  years  of 
warfare  under  modern  machine  conditions  have  effect- 
ually served  to  rob  the  battle  of  every  last  vestige 
of  the  glory  which  once  attached  to  it.  We  now 
know  war  for  what  it  is — a  thing  of  unmitigated  loss 
and  horror !  But  in  so  far  as  there  still  survive  today 
any  specimens  of  the  Mernhardi  or  Cram  type  of 
militarist  who  believe  that  "in  war  and  the  right  of 
war"  man  has  a  transcendent  possession  "which  he 
values  above  religion,  above  industry,  and  above  so- 


cial comforts,"  the  Pacifist  is  to  be  distinguished 
therefrom  at  the  very  start. 

But  there  is  a  further  distinction  which  must  be 
made,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  men  and 
women  today  regard  war  as  an  evil,  but  this  majority 
is  certainly  noti  to  be  described  as  pacifist  in  senti- 
ment !  What  sets  the  Pacifist  off  in  an  exceedingly 
small  minority,  especially  in  days  like  these,  is  the 
fact  that  he  looks  upon  war  as  an  absolute,  and  not 
a  relative,  evil.  War,  to  the  Pacifist,  is  a  thing  wrong 
in  itself,  wrong  therefore  under  all  conditions,  never 
necessary  and  therefore  never  justifiable.  Others 
may  make  out  a  case  for  war,  but  not  so  the  Pacifist ! 
He  is  unmoved  by  a  plea  for  war  on  grounds  of  self- 
defence,  liberty  or  honor.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  stu- 
pid king  or  president  who  cannot  find  high  moral 
groimds  for  even  the  basest  war,  arid  insists  that 
these  ideals  never  stand  in  need  of  vindication  by 
violence.  The  Pacifist  is  not  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment that  war  may  be  justified  as  a  necessary  means 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  end.  He  rejects 
for  free  men  the  law  of  necessity,  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and 
begs  to  submit  that  not  only  war  but  every  horror 
can  be  justified  on  this  ground,  as  witness  Plato's 
justification  of  infanticide  as  a,  necessary  means  to 
the  end  of  social  progress.  The  Pacifist  is  indifferent 
to  the  assertion  that  there  are  things  worse  than  war. 
He  would  like  to  see  these  things  named,  and  speci- 
fications given  as  to  their  excess  of  material  and  moral 
evil.  To  the  Pacifist,  war  present  sitself  as  nothing 
more  than  an  agreement  among  men  that  imder  cer- 
tain conditions  all  accepted  standards  of  moral  ideal- 
ism may  be  suspended — that  theft,  falsehood,  arson, 
violence,  and  murder  may  be  made  right,  honorable 
and  of  good  report.  Such  a  miracle,  he  asserts,  is 
impossible.  The  law  of  love  can  no  more  be  repealed 
tha  nthe  la  wof  gravitation.  The  will  of  God  can 
neither  be  abrogated  nor  over-ruled  1)v  the  passions 
of  men.  We  may  choose  the  bad,  if  this  be  our  unhoV.- 
purpose.  We  may  say  with  IMilton's  Satan,  "Evil, 
be  thou  my  good."  But  evil  still  r^r.iains  evil,  and 
war,  war! 

Such  is  the  intellectual  judgment  of  the  Pacifist  on 
this  great  question  of  armed  conflict  as  a  method  of 
settling  disputes  between  nations.  The  Pacifist  is  an 
absolutist  on  this  question  ,and,  if  we  stopped  here, 
might  not  unfairly  perhaps  be  called  a  "doctrinaire." 
But  we  cannot  stop  at  this  point.  Our  definition  is 
not  complete  until  we  have  moved  from  the  intel- 
lectual to  the  moral  plane.  The  idea  of  the  Pacifist 
is  clear  only  when  it  is  seen  not  as  a  nidea/but  as  an 
ideal ! 

John  Haynes  Holjies. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Nezv  York  City. 
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Figuring  It  Out 

The  difficulty  with  most  of  us,  in  regard  to  the 
great  war,  and  the  great  figures  involved,  is  not  so 
much  that  of  ignorance  as  of  incomprehension.  We 
talk  glibly  of  millions  in  men  and  money,  without  in 
the  least  knowing  what  they  mean  in'  really  compre- 
hensible terms.  It  is  therefore  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  do  a  little  figuring  on  our  own  account.  It  is 
truly  astonishing  what  the  point  of  a  pencil  will  dig 
out  of  a  ten-figure  number. 

It  is  wise,  also,  to  realize  that  the  great  is  merely 
a  multiple  of  the  small.  The  former  can  be  realized 
only  by  comparison  with  the  latter.  We  are  able  to 
understand  the  individual  case,  and  regarding  the 
facts  and  figures  of  war  as  its  multiple,  we  are  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  its  real  cost,  nature  and  results. 

For  example,  I  stood  last  Thursday  in  the  presence 
of  death.  The  dread  visitant,  against  which  all  the 
powers  of  life  are  normally  opposed,  had  entered  and 
taken  the  mother  and  wife.  The  two  girls  and  the 
father  were  bewildered  and  benumbed  by  the  blow. 
The  sunshine  of  beauty  and  of  life  had  departed  from 
that  household.  Yet,  as  I  sit  here,  figuring,  I  realize 
that  there  are  27,000,000  men  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time  who  have  given  up  the  constructive  work 
of  life,  and  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  one 
task  of  inflicting  upon  others  the  same  hateful 
catastrophe  under  which  that  family  staggers  today ! 
27,000,000  men  seeking  to  kill! 

Can  you  visualize  that  number?  Were  they  formed 
in  a  procession,  standing  so  closely  that  each  man  could 
touch  the  man  ahead,  and  five  men  abreast,  the  line 
would  reach  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Or  walking  single  file,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour,  day  and  night,  it  would  take  them  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  August  11  to  pass  by!  And  every  man  of 
them  committed  to  the  task  of  taking  human  life ! 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  stood  in  the  Boston  subway 
while  the  body  of  a  woman  was  taken  from  under 
the  wheels  of  a  train  in  front  of  which  she  had  leaped. 
I  saw  her  mutilated  body  carried  past  a  throng  of 
horror-stricken  people.  I  cannot  help  wondering  if 
they  were  similarly  shocked  when  they  read  Secre- 
tary Baker's  estimate  that  the  casualties  sufifered  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  amounted  to  13,825,000,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  huge  losses  of  Russia  and  other  nations. 

Figured  out,  this  means  a  loss  of  7,200  men  every 
year  of  what  so-called  Christians  have  called  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  means  that  every  hour  since  the  murder 
of  Jesus  on  Calvary  another  young  man  has  been 
stricken  down,  flung  under  the  wheels  of  war,  sacri- 
ficed to  the  selfishness  of  the  race !  ' 

France  alone  has  lost  3,875,000  men.  This  means 
3;000  men  every  single  day  for  the  last  three  years  and 
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a  half.  France  has  had  a  Halifax  disaster  every  |j 
twelve  hours.  Ever  since  August  1,  1914,  she  has  ; 
lost  a  strong,  young,  efficient  man  every  thirty  sec-  5 
onds!  And  as  every  man  had  a  mother,  who  of  us  ^ 
dare  estimate  the  heart  throbs  of  anguish  of  a  single  | 
minute  of  desolated  France?  1 

The  appropriation  of  the  American  nation  for  war  j 
purposes  this  year  is  $18,000,000,000.    In  comprehen-  j 
sible  terms,  this  means,  were  it  given  to  the  people  I 
instead  of  paid  by  them,  the  gift  of  thirty-six  five-  1 
dollar  gold  pieces  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  j| 
the  nation.    Or  were  it  .applied  to  education,  it  would  1' 
mean  the  giving  of  a  university  scholarship  of  $500  ) 
a  year  for  four  years  to  1,000,000  young  Americans,  \^ 
and  the  presentation  to  every  one  of  them  on  gradu-  ||j 
ation  of  the  deed  to  a  $5,000  home.    And  after  this  |f| 
had  been  done,  it  could  be  repeated  next  year!   Or  j 
if  this  war  fund  were  in  silver  dollars,  it  would  take 
a  man,  picking  up  100  of  them  a  minute,  and  working 
ten  hours  a  day,  just  800  years  to  pick  them  all ! 

Our  attitude  toward  war  is  not  a  matter  of  figuring, 
but  the  figuring  matters  largely  in  the  formation  of 
any  definite  idea  regarding  it.  Let  us  at  least  try  to 
comprehend  facts.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
attempt  to  decipher  ciphers.  And  the  work  of  my  pen- 
cil, as  set  down  above,  may  aid  a  little  in  the  process. 

Charles  W.  Casson. 


The  Gospel  of  Conciliation 

In  Judea,  more  austere  than  Greece  and  more  ra- 
tional, if  less  artistic,  men  worshipped  a  single  God 
who  dwelt  not  alone  in  external  nature  nor  yet  in 
temples  made  with  hands.  This  God  was  moreover 
Creator  of  all  and  Father  of  all,  the  "Lord  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  whose  way  is  solid,  substantial,  vast  and 
unchanging." 

But  in  the  worship  of  the  ignorant,  this  sublime 
philosophy  was  sorely  beclouded  and  the  poetry  of 
great  artists  was  translated  into  sordid  prose.  The 
desire  for  plunder  and  for  domination  turned  even 
this  supreme  being  into  a  tribal  "God  of  Battles." 

Two  thousand  years  ago  all  political  power  was 
centered  in  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  all 
religious  activity  was  turned  over  to  subservient 
priests.  In  those  dark  days  a  young  man  in  Judea 
raised  his  voice  proclaiming  that  all  men  were  chil- 
dren of  one  Father  and  therefore  brothers,  gentile 
and  Jew,  rich  and  poor,  humble  and  powerful.  He  , 
taught  that  each  man  and  woman  was  responsible  for 
his  own  acts,  and  that  each  should  have  the  right  to 
make  the  most  of  life  for  himself  and  for  others. 
Moreover  these  men  should  love  each  other  and  not 
hate,  and  that  the  glory  of  life  was  found  in  purity 
and  human  helpfulness,  and  not  in  the  ferocity  of 
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war.  His  followers  called  him  the  "Prince  of  Peace." 
There  were  many  of  them,  even  in  his  day,  who  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  war,  or  on  any  provocation  to 
kill  their  neighbor.  This  doctrine  of  personal  respon- 
sibility for  acts  of  war  has  come  down  to  our  day. 
One  of  the  tenets  of  the  great  Society  of  Friends, 
as  also  of  the  Mennonites,  Moravians  and  other  God- 
fearing folk,  is  that  all  war  is  wrong  and  that,  as 
faithful  followers  of  the  teaching  of  "Jesus  the  Jew" 
they  take  no  part  in  its  adventures. 

The  priests  and  warriors  of  his  day  cared  nothing 
for  peace  and  had  no  love  for  human  brotherhood. 
So  they  rose  in  anger,  nailed  his  body  to  an  igno- 
minious tree,  and  thus  destroyed  him.  But  they  could 
not  obliterate  his  words  and  they  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  world,  until  some  part  of  them  became  in- 
grained in  the  mind  and  thought  of  every  civilized 
human  being.  In  spite  of  all  cross-currents  they  have 
formed  the  basis  of  modern  civilization. 

The  Roman  Empire  adopted  his  name  but  not  his 
teachings.  The  despised  cross  became  its  war  em- 
blem, replacing  all, the  gods  and  demigods  of  Greece. 
But  his  spirit  survived  in  spite  of  the  association  of 
his  name  with  a  failing  tyranny,  and  again  and  again 
it  has  shone  out  brightly  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
tyranny  of  force.  d.  s.  j. 


THE  DESERT. 

When  evening  closes  in  the  stretches  fill 

With  strange  vibrations,  coming  from  afar; 

The  trembling  air  then  breathes  its  awesome  chill, 

And  distances  are  lengthened  by  a  star. 

Gleaming  in  beetling  heavens  turning  black — 

A  lonely  light  above  a  vacant  earth. 

Like  one  who  wanders  from  the  beaten  track, 

And  stumbles  over  plains  of  woeful  dearth. 

The  star  recedes,  and  drops  o'er  night's  dread  rim ; 

Then  all  is  darker,  stranger  than  before. 

And  music  in  the  air  is  weird  and  dim — 

A  wail  from  chaos  for  the  world  is  bore. 

A  vast  unbroken,  fruitless,  plain,  descry. 

No  tree  for  shade,  no  hillock  breaks  the  span 

Of  flat  immensity;  nor  can  the  eye 

Detect  a  living  thing.    As  if  a  ban, 

Of  everlasting  arid  seasons  fell 

Upon  the  plateau  wide ;  with  sterile  soil 

Which  thirsts  in  vain  for  rain,  no  stream  or  well 

Is  there — it  lies  rebellious  to  man's  toil- 

The  birds  fly  not  across  the  foodless  plain. 

For  bees  no  blooms  where  honey  fills  their  cells ; 

Some  creeping  things  crawl,  desolate,  in  pain — 

'Tis  lonely  in  its  agonies  and  hells  1 

A  melancholy  lot  which  naught  supplies, 

Is  that  bare  life  which  knows  not  love  and  art. 

It  ventures  o'er  a  barren  plain,  and  dies — 

And  in  the  fruitful  cosmos  takes  no  part. 

Blest  are  the  fountains  and  the  streams  which  flow 

For  man  to  turn,  and  irrigate  the  land, 

Where  children  for  a  garden  seeds  may  sow, 

And  string  rose  petals  for  a  May  Queen's  band. 

Francis  Neilson. 


The  President's  Statement  of  War  Aims 


The  President's  last  statement  is  perhaps  the  most 
momentous  document  ever  set  forth.  It  ill  becomes 
us  lightly  to  accept  it  without  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion and  full  democratic  discussion.  Several  striking 
impressions  and  far-reaching  questions  immediately 
suggest  themselves. 

First,  does  it  express  any  intent  to  reach  the  good 
will  of  the  Geriuan  people?  Or  is  it  not  rather  cal- 
culated to  stiffen  the  resistance  of  their  government, 
and  to  arouse  a  more  obstinate  temper  on  both  sides? 

Secondly,  concrete  as  the  President's  terms  may  at 
first  seem,  do  they  not  presently  prove  in  various  im- 
portant points  to  be  perplexingly  obscure?  What  does 
he  mean  by  the  New  Poland,  the  restoration  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France,  the  readjustment  of  the  Italian 
frontiers,  the  promise  of  autonomy  to  the  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary?  Does  not  this  look  to  a  dismem- 
berment of  Germany? 

Thirdly,  this  is  only  one  step  in  the  wholesale  altera- 
tion of  the  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  which  the 
President  goes  on.  Is  he  not  confusing  near  and  nec- 
essary aims  perhaps  within  our  present  reach,  with 
remote  ends,  which,  however  desirable,  load  his  pro- 
gram with  difficulties  seen  and  unseen?  Who  has 
thought  out  the  tremendous  and  perilous  complica- 
tions involved  in  the  proposed  League  of  Nations, 
all  still  armed,  and  depending  upon  the  use  of  the 
war  system  to  enforce  peace !  Or  who  can  ensure  us 
that  the  hitherto  heavily  protected  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  so  powerful  in  every  Congress  for 
fifty  years,  will  not  block  the  way  to  the  removal  of 
"all  economic  barriers"? 

Fourthly,  does  the  President  not  see  how  one- 
sided his  program  must  appear  to  any  one  who  tries 
to  think  of  the  other  side?  For  the  filial,  and  on 
the  whole,  willing  co-operation  of  Germany  must  be 
essential  to  our  great  end,  the  permanent  peace  of  the 
world?  "Admirable,"  we  cry  to  his  insistence  upon 
a  future  of  open  diplomacy.  Does  he  forget  that 
among  the  events  to  which  we  owe  this  war,  the  secret 
"entente"  of  that  most  ill-starred  combination  of  Eng- 
land and  France  with  autocratic  Russia  bulks  large 
in  the  history?  He  speaks  of  the  "free  peoples"  and 
refers  to  the  enemy  as  "Imperialists."  Is  not  England 
an  imperial  Power?  Is  not  Japan?  Are  not  we,  while 
we  hold  the  Philippine  Islands  ?  The  President  wants 
free  ports  for  Poland  and  Serbia.  Good !  But  how 
about  free  ports  for  Austria?  Shall  we  take  away 
Trieste? 

The  President  is  rightly  indignant  over  Belgium. 
Has  China  no  claim  for  the  similar  outrage  committed 
upon  her  by  an  invading  Japanese  army?  He  desires 
"restoration"  for  the  injured  nations  on  one  side,  even 
including  Rumania  and  Italy,  neither  of  whom  entered 
the  war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
But  while  he  has  no  vmkind  feeling  toward  the  German 
people,  how,  except  through  immense  added  burdens 
laid  on  the  backs  of  these  same  people,  does  he  im- 
agine that  the  indemnities  will  come?  Not  surely  from 
the  class  who  mostly  make  wars  and  generally  con- 
trive to  save  their  private  fortunes !  The  President 
has  also  interesting  but  puzzling  words  about  the  col- 
onies and  due  regards  for  the  interests  of  their  popu- 
lation.    Does  he   include  all   colonies   of  imperial 
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'powers ;  Franch  colonies  in  China  and  Africa,  Belgian 
colonies,  British  India  and  Egypt,  Japanese  Korea? 
Does  it  not  look  as  if  we  offered  the  enemy  medicine 
the  taking  of  which  we  do  not  contemplate?  Our 
hearts  are  made  to  warm  to  assure  free  citizenship  for 
oppressed  peoples  whom  we  have  not  seen.  Do  we 
forget  the  millions  of  negroes  who  enjoy  no  citizen- 
ship under  our  flag?  Why  could  not  the  President 
have  intimated  a  sense  of  our  common  nature  and 
common  duties,  which  might  have  had  a  persuasive 
effect  upon  the  others  to  shorten  the  war  and  bring  us 
together  for  united  action  ? 

Fifthly,  are  we  fighting  a  "final  war"?  WouM  that 
this  may  be  true.  But  elsewhere  the  President  speaks 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  "in  peace  and  in  war,"  as 
if  expecting  still  to  live  in  the  ancient  fear.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  him  that  entire  disarmament  may  be  the  only 
practical  and  secure  means  of  deliverance  from  this 
fear? 

Sixthly.  Am  I  singular  in  thinking  this  message 
amazingly  autocratic?  Without  discussion  in  Con- 
gress, or  any  action  of  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  an  hour's  notice  the  President  not  onlv  publishes 
this  tremendous  array  of  "ultimata,"  stretching  from 
now  to  the  millennium,  more  radical'  and  formidable 
toward  Germany  than  any  government  has  ventured 
to  state,  but  he  also  pledges  the  whole  nation  to  the 
last  man  to  fight  to  carry  out  this  program,  and  pre- 
sumes (by  what  agreement  we  know'  not)  to  speak 
for  all  the  numerous  allies,  and  to  be  empowered  to 
keep  the  United  States  in  the  war  till  each  nation's 
claims  as  stated  above  are  satisfied!  This  is  our 
President  [and  not  an  emperor,  the  choice  of  the 
Democratic  party!]  and  while  his  government  vigor- 
ously hunts  the  I.  W  .W.  and  prosecutes  pacifists,  he 
cheerfully  promises  "assistance  of  every  kind"  to  Rus- 
sian revolutionists.    Isn't  this  almost  stupefying? 

Grant  now  that  the  President  has  composed  a 
"Magna  Charta  for  the  nations,  I  urge  the  duty  of 
American  citizens  to  understand,  if  they  can  this 
extraordinary  document,  and  to  brace  themselves  ac- 
cordingly for  the  exercises  in  knighterranty  which  it 
requires.  Have  we  "the  clean  hands  and  the  pure 
heart"  for  this  knightliness?  Have  we,  government 
and  people,  the  modesty  and  the  humanity  worthy  of 
our  vast  professions?  For  without  these  everlasting 
requirements,  no  eloquent  words  can  make  this  a  holy 
wJir.  Charles  F.  Dole. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Jan.  11,  1918. 


WHY  I  VOTED  THE  SOCIALIST  TICKET 


I  am  unjust,  but  I  can  strive  for  justice. 

My  life's  unkind,  but  I  can  vote  for  kindness. 
I,  the  unloving,  say  life  should  be  lovely. 

I,  that  am  blind,  cry  out  against  my  blindness. 

Man  is  a  curious  brute — he  pets  his  fancies- 
Fighting  mankind  to  win  sweet  luxury; 

So  he  wi'l  be,  tho'  law  be  clear  as  crystal, 
Tho'  all  men  plan  to  live  in  harmony. 

Come,  let  us  vote  against  our  human  nature, 
Crying  to  God  in  all  the  polling  places 

To  heal  our  everlasting  sinfulness 
And  make  us  sages  with  transfigured  faces. 

— Vachel  Lindsay. 


THE  PULPIT 


Studies  in  Modern  Mysticism 

Introductory 
I. 

The  Bhagavad-Gita 

An  Ancient  Hindu  Classic 

Sermon  Preached  January  6,  1918,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Stenographically  reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 

Invisible,  ever  present,  ever  working.  Reality;  the 
substance  behind  all  appearance,  the  permanent  beneath 
the  fleeting  and  the  fluctuating,  the  life  behind  the  song, 
the  love  that  encases  hearts,  we  worship  thee  this  morn- 
ing and  in  thee  find  the  brotherhood  that  links  the  cen- 
turies together,  unites  the  ages  and  extends  the  bounds 
of  companionship  out  and  beyond  all  boundaries,  down 
and  beneath  all  differences  and  entanglements.  Thou  In- 
finite One  in  whose  bosom  rest  the  races,  the  generations, 
the  nationalities,  we  would  worship  thee  this  morning. 
Amen. 


At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Holland  held 
tyrannical  monopoly  of  the  far  East  trade.  The  Hol- 
landers were  in  the  habit  of  charging  exhorbitant  prices 
for  pepper  and  other  condiments  that  came  from  India 
until,  at  last,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  London 
determined  to  break  the  monopoly.  They  secured 
from  the  English  Queen  a  charter  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "East  India  Company,"  in  1600  A.  D. 
We  can  scarcely  think  of  an  event  in  history,  con- 
ceived from  a  more  sordid,  commercial,  selfish  motive 
than  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  East  India  Company. 
We  can  scarcely  speak  of  an  event  in  history  that  has 
been  so  fraught  with  unspeakable  wealth  of  mind  and 
spirit,  however  black  the  record  may  be  on  its  com- 
mercial and  political  side.  In  the  wake  of  the  East 
India  Company,  western  prowess,  and  European  arro- 
gance. Christian  dogmatism  traveled  and  succeeded  in 
fastening  its  talons  upon  the  heart  of  a  helpless  people. 
Warren  Hastings  and  Lord  Clive  wrote  a  record  as 
dark  as  it  is  damning.  But  the  same  sails  that  carried 
to  the  eastward  this  Christian  dogmatism,  British 
prowess,  European  enterprise,  carried  thither  also  Sir 
William  Jones. 

William  Jones'  dates  are  1746-1794,  only  forty-eight 
short  years  of  .life  were  granted  him.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant linguist,  famous  as  a  lad  for  his  enthusiasm  for 
out  of  the  way  and  far  off  languages.  He  was  a 
Welsh  London  barrister,  a  hundred  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  East  India  Company  being  selected 
by  it  in  conjunction  with  the  government  to  go  out 
to  India  to  help  settle  the  constantly  increasing  and 
deepening  complicated  problems  that  arose  between 
this  politico-commercial  organization  and  the  natives. 
He  was  sent  as  an  English  judge  to  administer  justice 
to  the  disputants  of  Calcutta.  He  was  a  large  man 
with  a  brain  sufficientlv  trained  to  discover  early  that 
he  who  would  dispense  justice  must  be  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  case  from  both  sides,  that  he  was  an  in- 
competent judge  who  only  knew  laws,  customs  and 
ideals  of  one  side.  So  with  an  insight  as  rare  as  it  is 
noble  in  missionaries,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  prown  men  who.  up  to  this  time,  had  been  dis- 
missed in  a  bundle  as  "pagan  Hindus."    He  worked 
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as  a  scholar,  gifted  with  linguistic  achievements  and 
extraordinary  ability.  Some  ten  years  or  more  after 
his  arrival,  strange  and  startling  news  came  back  to 
the  academic  world  in  England.  The  "Asiatic  So- 
ciety," a  strange  name  and  a  strange  thing,  began  to 
report  as  learned  societies  do.  Sir  William  Jones, 
working  with  the  trained  minds  within  reach  had 
opened  a  mine  richer  than  any  mine  of  Golconda.  He 
had  struck  gold  more  lasting  and  valuable  than  any 
discovered  in  California  or  Africa.  He  sent  back  tid- 
ings of,  and  later  translations  from,  a  vast  literature, 
embodying  high  poetry,  profound  philosophy,  romance 
and  mythology,  and  startled,  shocked  and  alarmed 
Europe.  These  tidings  startled  the  academic  world. 
Their  pretentions  shocked  the  smug  culture  and 
frightened  the  dogmatic  Chrisitianity  of  Europe. 

What  was  this  mine  that  Sir  William  Jones  had 
struck?  It  represented  a  vast  literature  which  now 
engages  the  attention  of  unnumbered  scholars  and, 
best  of  all,  it  reaches  down  into  the  life  of  today, 
touching  the  humblest  student,  rewarding  the  most  pa- 
tient plodder,  modifying  and  ameliorating  Christen- 
dom. In  this  vast  literature,  hiding  in  heretofore  un- 
known tongues,  was  revealed  a  master  language,  our 
own  grand-mother  tongue — a  tongue  that  gathers 
under  its  classic  wings  all  the  tongues  of  modern 
Europe  of  Aryan  descent.  Greek  and  Latin  and  their 
children,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Eng- 
lish were  found  to  be  children  and  grand-children  of 
this  ancient  mother  tongue.  And  this  mother  tongue 
was  discovered  to  be  an  adequate  vehicle  for  this  great 
literature.  Many  of  the  ordinary  words  of  our  fire- 
sides reach  back  and  back,  and  back  into  this  grand- 
mother language.  Sanskrit,  Sir  William  Jones  dis- 
covered, contained  a  mighty  empire  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Talk  about  prospectors,  about  the  heroism 
of  gold  hunting  and  mine  working !  Write  as  big 
as  you  please  the  story  of  those  who  crossed  the 
Rockies,  the  pathfinders  of  America  and  the  stories 
all  fade  into  insignificance  compared  to  the  mighty  ex- 
ploits of  this  mighty  man  with  a  three-story  brain, 
who,  though  dead  at  forty-eight,  still  gave  to  us  this 
great  wealth  of  the  Orient.  For  our  purpose  this 
morning  we  will  center  our  interest  in  the  two  long- 
est epics  in  human  literature.  They  out-reach,  out- 
shine in  wealth  of  thought  the  noblest  things  in  any 
of  the  elder  epics  of  the  world. 

The  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  represent  classic 
poems,  great  in  every  way  looked  at.  Great  in 
length ;  they  are  the  longest  things  we  have.  They  are 
great  in  variety,  they  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
linguist  and  poet,  engage  the  interest  of  the  children 
by  your  fireside,  if  you  know  how  to  tell  the  stories, 
and  absorb  the  enthusiasm  of  profound  philosophers, 
and  what  is  still  more  significant,  touch  the  profundi- 
ties of  the  spiritual  life. 

Can  I  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  great 
literature?  The  longest  poem  in  the  English  language 
is  Browning's  "Ring  and  the  Book."  It  contains  ap- 
proximately twenty-two  thousand  lines.  The  Rama- 
yana, the  shortest  of  these  Hindu  epics,  contains  forty- 
eight  thousand  lines  and  the  Mahabharata,  the  longest, 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  lines. 
You  will  see  that  the  Ramayana  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
longest  English  poem  while  the  Mahabharata  is 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  Ramayana. 


These  stories  are  of  absorbing  interest,  full  of 
poetry  and  philosophy  that  impinge  iipon  the  best 
thinking  and  noblest  living  of  today. 

Ramayana  is  the  story  of  Rama.  Rama  is  the  hero 
of  Hindu  tradition,  father  of  Hindu  mythology.  He 
is  to  the  Hindu  what  Washington  is  to  the  American 
boy,  what  Arthur  is  to  the  British.  The  greeting  of 
the  Hindu  is  not  "Good  morning!"  or  "How  do  you 
do?"  but  "Rama — Rama !"  They  conjure  by  the  name 
of  their  great  hero.  This  is  the  story  of  woman's  love 
and  loyalty.  Sita  is  a  spotless,  unyielding,  unrelenting 
queen  of  the  spirit,  subject  then  as  women  are  now 
to  unfounded  suspicion,  to  unjust  restrictions  through 
masculine  arrogance,  in  the  name  of  "respectability," 
the  "proprieties,"  "protection."  The  spirit  of  the 
poem  is  strangely  and  painfully  modern.  Sita  proved 
loyal  and  true  in  every  situation.  Her  loyalty  was  so 
profound,  her  beauty  so  conquering  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  made  common  cause 
with  her.  Sagriva,  king  of  the  monkeys,  marshalled 
his  army  to  bridge  the  channel  between  the  mainland 
and  the  island  of  Ceylon  in  order  to  disarm  the  enemy 
and  free  Sita.  Her  story  renders  the  story  of  Helen 
of  Troy  coarse,  makes  Dante's  Beatrice  silly,  Goethe's 
Margaret  feeble. 

The  story  of  thfe  Mahabharata,  the  story  of  the 
great  Bharata,  the  hero  king  of  India,  is  another  an- 
cient tale  that  loses  itself  in  an  antiquity  so  dim  that 
the  chronology  of  our  Christian  and  Jewish  Bible  is  a 
yesterday  book. 

Of  course  this  Mahabharata,  like  all  epics  of  early 
man,  is  an  accumulation  that  has  come  rolling  down 
through  the  centuries  and  gathered  size,  variety  and 
beauty  like  a  snowball.  It  contains  fragments  from 
this  stratification  and  from  that,  the  same  being  pol- 
ished by  the  way.  Into  this  great  epic  the  story  of  the 
Bharata  is  inlaid  as  the  diamond  is  inlaid  into  the  ring, 
a  gem  of- exceeding  beauty  and  cost.  The  "Bhagavad 
Gita"  is  clearly  a  story  by  itself,  complete  in  itself 
with  a  marked  literary  unity.  It  was  composed  by 
some  man  unnamed  and  unknown,  but  the  story  is 
fitted  into  the  traditions  that  are  not  individual  but 
racial,  and  its  fate  was  assured  as  a  part  of  the  great 
cycle  of  Bharata  poetry. 

I  have  the  wonderful  poem  in  my  library  complete 
in  prose  form  translated  by  an  Oxford  scholar  of  per- 
haps half  a  century  or  more  ago,  J.  Cockburn  Thom- 
son, a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  France  and  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Normandy.  It  is  a  ver- 
sion with  many  learned  comments.  I  have  also  the 
beautiful,  easy  and  smooth  metrical  version  from  the 
hand  of  Edwin  Arnold  who  has  done  so  much  to  carry 
out  and  complete  the  revelation  that  came  from  Sir 
William  Jones.  Edwin  Arnold  is  another  man  whom 
England  sent  eastward  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  Eng- 
land. He  wrought  mightily  for  the  true  British  Em- 
pire, the  empire  of  scholarly  thought  and  poetic  ap- 
preciation. He  has  given  us  a  version  of  the  Bhag- 
avad-Gita,  "Bhagavad"  the  divine,  "Gita"  the  song, 
the  song  of  the  divine,  or  as  he  has  it.  The  Song 
Celestial. 

The  Mahabharata  of  course,  like  all  early  epics,  is 
full  of  war  and  rumors  of  war.  It  turns  perhaps  on 
some  historical  episode,  far  back  in  the  obscurity  of 
early  India  where  rival  tribes  were  striving  for  terri- 
tory and  for  domination. 
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The  poem  is  a  family  tree.,  The  five  commendable 
sons  of  one  brother  are  arrayed  in  mighty  battle 
against  the  hundred  sons  of  another  brother  filled  with 
fell  motives  and  mean  ambitions. 

The  situation  seized  in  this  story  by  the  nameless 
poet  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  the  forces  are  mar- 
shalled on  either  hand.  Krishna,  an  embodiment  of 
the  divine,  appears  in  the  capacity  of  a  humble  char- 
ioteer at  the  service  of  Arjuna,  the  "Sir  Galahad"  of 
the  story.  Arjuna  is  the  spotless,  blameless,  mag- 
nificent hero  upon  whom  devolves  the  responsibility 
of  marshalling  his  great  army  against  the  other  great 
army  directed  by  his  cousins. 

The  heart  of  Arjuna  rebels  and  to  his  charioteer  he 
says : 

Krishna!  as  I  behold,  come  here  to  shed 
Their  common  blood,  yon  concourse  of  our  kin, 
My  members  fail,  my  tongue  dries  in  my  mouth, 
A  shudder  thrills  my  body,  and  my  hair 
Bristles  with  horror;  from  my  weak  hand  slips 
Gandiv,  the  goodly  bow ;  a  fever  burns 
My  skin  to  parching ;  hardly  may  I  stand  ; 
The  life  within  me  seems  to  swim  and  faint; 
Nothing  do  I  foresee  saVe  woe  and  wail ! 
It  is  not  good,  O  Keshav*!  nought  of  good 
Can  spring  from  mutual  slaughter!  Lo.  I  hate 
Triumph  and  domination,  wealth  and  ease. 
Thus  sadly  won ! 

What  a  magnificent  outburst  of  the  in-reaching 
spirit,  of  the  greater  king!  With  more  such  pitying 
lines  are  we  made  acquainted  with  the  distress  of 
Arjuna,  who  finally  exclaimed : 

Better  I  deem  it,  if  my  kinsman  strike. 

To  face  them  weaponless,  and  bare  my  breast 

To  shaft  and  spear,-  than  answer  blow  with  blow. 

So  speaking,  in  the  face  of  these  two  hosts, 

Arjuna  sank  upon  his  chariot-seat. 

And  let  fall  bow  and  arrows,  sick  at  heart. 

It  is  not  for  him  just  now  to  be  concerned  with 
the  way  Krishna  the  incarnate  god  rallied  him  to  his 
military  duty,  urged  upon  him  the  claims  of  civiliza- 
tion and  his  duty  to  caste.  He  offered  a  consolation 
which  the  modern  military  man  can  scarcely  ofi^er. 
The  incarnated  deity  argued  that  it  does  not  matter 
much  who  lives  or  who  dies,  they  are  all  immortal, 
that  the  vanquished  as  well  as  the  conquerors  are  held 
in  one  divine  embrace.  This  is  the  fundamental  con- 
solation in  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation.  What  mat- 
ters it  if  you  do  kill  a  fellow,  he  is  not  dead.  And  if 
your  purpose  is  good  you  are  not  guilty.  That  is  the 
short  cut  vindication  of  war  by  Krishna,  the  god  in  this 
dialogue.  But  Arjuna  goes  on  through  eighteen  books 
in  which  in  soft  accents  the  perplexed  human  offers 
his  problems  to  his  deity  friend.  He  comes  to  him 
with  his  questions  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
meditation  and  of  action,  of  dtity  and  love.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters  are  perhaps  the  most  efficient  in- 
troduction I  can  give  you. 

.Krishna  illumines  Arjuna  on  the  relative  virtue  and 
value  of  work  and  of  meditation,  the  Religion  of 
Knowledge,  Religion  of  Renouncing  Works,  Religion 
of  Self  Restraint,  Religion  by  Discernment,  Religion 
by  Service  of  the  Supreme,  Religion  of  the  Kingly 
Knowledge  and  the  Kingly  Mystery,  Religion  of  the 
Heavenly  Perfections,  the  Manifesting  of  the  One  and 
Manifold,  Religion  of  Faith,  Religion  of  Separation 
of  Matter  and  Spirit,  Religion  by  Separation  from 
the  Qualities,  Religion  by  Attaining  the  Supreme,  the 


Separateness  of  the  Divine  and  Undivine,  Religion  by 
the  Threefold  Faith  and  Religion  by  Deliverance  and 
Rentmciation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  introduce  you  to  the  details 
of  this  philosophy,  enough  to  know  that  the  discussion 
is  such  as  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  most  devout. 
Unwittingly  this  poem  forms  the  fountain  head  of 
most  of  that  which  in  these  days  is  paraded  before  the 
reader  of  current  papers  as  new  thought,  new  philos- 
ophy, new  ethics  and  new  whatnot. 

The  great  Mississippi  River  has  its  Lake  Itasca. 
Much  of  the  great  ideal  philosophy  of  man,  the  study 
of  soul,  which  may  be  called  the  Mississippi  of  thought, 
has  its  Lake  Itasca  far  off  there  in  the  uplands  of 
Hindu  thought,  expressed  in  the  clear  Lake  Itasca 
sprmg  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita. 

There  comes  in  this  poem,  as  in  so  many  others,  an 
apocalyptic  moment  where  the  human,  through '  his 
own  persistency  or  divine  favor,  is  permitted  a  glimpse 
of  the  Eternal. 

It  is  a  crude  and  simple  story  we  have  in  the  Penta- 
teuch where  Moses  begged  for  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of 
the  Lord.  The  Lord  knowing  his  frailty  puts  him  in 
the  crevice  of  a  rock  where  he  would  be  withdrawn 
from  a  full  view  and  was  permitted  but  one  glimpse 
of  the  passing  God  and  it  was  too  much  for  him. 
Dante  has  tried  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 
Goethe  in  "Faust"  has  tried  to  give  it  and  the  great 
classic  attempt  in  Christian  literature  is  found  in  the 
Apocalypse  of.  the  New  Testament.  So  Kirshna  grants 
the  prayer  of  Arjuna  for  once  but  warns  him  and  says 
to  the  venturesome  youth : 

Thou  canst  not  bear  to  gaze  upon  my  shape 
With  these  thy  human  eyes,  O  son  of  Pandu, 
But  now  I  gift  thee  with  celestial  vision; 
Behold  me  in  a  hundred  thousand  forms 
In  phases,  colours,  fashions  infinite. 

Thus,  having  said,  the  mighty  Lord  of  all 
Displayed  to  Arjuna  his  form  supreme, 
Endowed  with  countless  mouths  and  countless  eyes,  ' 
With  countless  faces  turned  to  every  quarter. 
With  countless  marvelous  appearances. 
With  ornaments  and  wreaths  and  robes  divine, 
With  heavenly  fragrance  and  celestial  weapons. 
It  was  as  if  the  firmament  were  filled, 
.  All  in  an  instant,  with  a  thousand  suns, 
Blazing  with  dazzling  lustre,  so  beheld  he 
The  glories  of  the  universe  collected 
In  the  one  person  of  the  God  of  gods. 

Then  the  awe  smitten  Arjuna  breaks  out  in  passion- 
ate adoration : 

I  see  thee,  mighty  Lord  of  all,  revealed 

In  forms  of  infinite  diversity. 

I  see  thee  like  a  mass  of  purest  light, 

Flashing  thy  lustre  everywhere  around. 

I  see  thee  crowned  with  splendor  like  the  sun. 

Pervading  earth  and  sky,  immeasurable, 

Boundless,  without  beginning,  middle,  end, 

Preserver  of  imperishable  law, 

The  everlasting  Man ;  the  triple  world 

Is  awe-struck  at  this  vision  of  thy  form, 

Stupendous,  indescribable  in  glory. 


The  multitude  of  holy  saints  adore  thee — 
Thee,  first  Creator,  lord  of  all  the  gods, 
The  ancient  One,  supreme  Receptacle 
Of  all  that  is  and  is  not,  knowing  all. 
And  to  be  known  by  all. 


To  thee  be  sung  a  thousand  hymns  of  praise 
By  every  creature  and  from  every  quarter. 
Before,  above,  behind,  Hail !  Hail  I  thou  All ! 
Again  and  yet  again  I  worship  thee. 
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Have  mercy,  I  implore  thee,  and  forgive, 
That  I,  in  ignorance  of  this  thy  glory, 
Presumed  to  call  thee  Friend;  and  pardon  too 
Whate'er  I  have  too  negligently  uttered. 
Addressing  thee  in  too  familiar  tones. 
Unrivalled  God  of  gods,  I  fall  before  thee 
Prostrate  in  adoration,  thou  the  Father 
Of  all  that  lives  and  lives  not;  have  compassion, 
Bear  with  me,  as  a  father  with  a  son. 
Or  as  a  lover  with  a  cherished  one. 
Now  that  I  see  thee  as  thou  really  art, 
I  thrill  with  terror!  Mercy!  Lord  of  lords, 
Once  more  display  to  me  thy  human  form. 
Thou  habitation  of  the  universe. 

Then  follow  some  beautiful  lines  where  he  appeals 
for  the  incarnation  that  is'  comprehensible  to  the  hu- 
man. Here  is  the  secret  of  incarnations  in  all  the  the- 
ologies of  the  world.  This  is  what  I  think  perhaps 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  meant  when  he  said :  'The 
Father  God  is  to  me  a  shadowy  film.  I  only  realize 
my  God  in  the  personality  of  Christ."  The  incarna- 
tion brings  within  the  reach  of  finite  man  some  com- 
prehension of  perfection,  of  unlimited  glory  and  un- 
disturbed love.   Arjuna  prays : 

Retake, 
Dear  Lord !  for  pity's  sake 
Thine  earthly  shape,  which  earthly  eyes  may  bear. 

Be  merciful,  and  show 
The  visage  that  I  know; 
Let  me  regard  Thee,  as  of  yore,  arrayed 
With  disc  and  forehead-gem. 
With  mace  and  anadem, 
Thou  who  sustainest  all  things !  Undismayed 

Let  me  once  more  behold 
The  form  I  loved  of  all, 
Thou  of  the  thousand  arms  and  countless  eyes ! 
My  frightened  heart  is  fain 
To  see  restored  again 
The  Charioteer,  my  Krishna's  kind  disguise. 

"In  thy  face  have  I  seen  the  Eternal,"  said  the 
dying  Baron  Bunsen  to  his  wife.  So  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  brought  to  us  in  this  poem. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  here  shot  through 
and  through  with  a  clearness  and  confidence  that 
shames  the  dogmatism  of  our  Christian  creeds.  And 
the  doctrine  of  renunciation  and  service  flowers  into 
the  continuity  of  the  universe  and  makes  small  the 
"social  service"  we  talk  about.  ,  O  how  pitifully  super- 
ficial, how  painfully  inadequate  are  our  little  "com- 
mittee" activities,  "settlements"  and  "centers"  meas- 
ured by  this  profound  conception  of  the  renunciant 
life  devoted  entirely  to  love  and  tenderness,  to  thought 
and  progress.  The  beatitudes  of  the  Mbunt  of 
Olives  are  here  formulated  in  the  Song  Celestial. 
Here  is  the  quest  of  the  ages,  the  realization  of  the 
martyrs. 

Whatever  line  of  spiritual  thought  you  take  it  will 
land  you  on  these  mountain  heights,  the  crowning  peak 
of  the  human,  where  is  found  the  one  sun-clear  spring, 
which  is  the  "Bhagavad-Gita,"  limpid  in  its  purity, 
placid  in  its  reflections  of  stars  and  suns.  Wonder- 
fully fitted  is  it  to  be  the  consolation  and  comfort  of 
the  human  soul.   It  slakes  the  thirst  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  hard  to  read  this  book  without  feeling  that 
the  human  here  is  more  right  than  the  divine.  Arjuna 
is  way  ahead  of  Krishna.  Krishna,  according  to  this 
old  poet,  wrought  in  the  interest  of  ca^te.  He  based 
his  philosophy  on  the  assumption  that  the  Brahmin  is 
born  from  the  brain  of  the  great  God  Brahma,  and 
to   him   is   entrusted   the    sanctity,    sublimity  and 


purity  of  the  world  and  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
this  eternal  caste  be  forever  preserved.  The  military 
are  born  out  of  the  arms  and  shoulders  and  from 
down  below,  from  the  humbler  feet  comes  the  multi- 
tude of  toiling  men  and  women. 

Arjuna  failed  to  find  satisfaction  in  this  thought, 
so  the  story  closes  with  this  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
God  whose  argument  is  this  from  the  start:  You  are 
of  the  military  caste,  it  is  for  you  to  vindicate  its  dig- 
nity, for  you  to  fight  out  and  save  its  nationality,  or 
caste,  regardless  of  consequences.  Never  mind  blood, 
never  mind  murder,  you  must  maintain  your  purity 
and  Vishnu  the  god  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  He 
says  in  his  instructions : 

Better  to  do  the  duty  of  one's  caste. 

Though  bad  and  ill-performed  and  fraught  with  evil. 

Than  undertake  the  business  of  another, 

However  good  it  be.    For  better  far 

Abandon  life  at  once  than  not  fulfil 

One's  own  appointed  work;  another's  duty 

Brings  danger  to  the  man  who  meddles  with  it, 

Perfection  is  alone  attained  by  him 

Who  swerves  not  from  the  business  of  his  caste. 

Monier  Williams,  perhaps  our  most  skillful  Eng- 
lish interpreter,  well  says  in  his  great  and  rich  book, 
"Indian  Wisdom" : 

Remembering  the  sacred  character  attributed  to  this  poem 
and  the  veneration  in  which  it  has  always  been  held  through- 
out India,  we  may  well  understand  that  such  words  as  these 
must  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  the  last  1800 
years ;  tending  as  they  must  have  done  to  rivet  the  fetters 
of  caste-institutions  which,  for  several  centuries  preceding 
the  Christian  era,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  great 
liberator  Buddha,  increased  year  by  year  their  hold  upon  the 
various  classes  of  Hindu  society,  impeding  mutual  intercourse, 
preventing  healthy  interchange  of  ideas,  and  making  national 
union  almost  impossible. 

The  tyranny  which  the  great  Krishna  tried  to  fasten 
upon  the  soul  of  the  pure  minded  Arjuna  is  still  the 
tyranny  of  India,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita  is  still  the  fallacy  of  all  those  who  would  fain 
advocate  violence  and  destruction  in  the  interest  of 
the  promotion  of  some  favored  class  or  nation. 

The  loftiness  of  this  book,  as  I  have  said,  provoked 
the  suspicion  of  the  Christians.  The  first  effort  of  the 
Christian  missionary  was  to  try  to  show  that  this 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  heard  of  Jesus  the 
Christ  and  borrowed  this  loftiness  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. To  do  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  chron- 
ology that  would  date  this  book  perhaps  in  the  third 
century  A.  D.  But  to  state  that  at  the  present  time 
is  to  show  the  absurdity  of  it.  Williams  was  a  good 
Episcopalian  missionary,  but  he  said  to  undertake  to 
account  for  this  Bhagavad-Gita  by  Christian  origin 
would  simply  increase  the  difficulty.  We  would  have 
to  account  in  the  same  way  for  Pythagorus,  Epictitus 
and  a  lot  of^ancient  saints  and  philosophers  the  world 
over.  Scholars  give  the  probable  date  of  the  Maha- 
bharata,  in  which  this  story  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita  is 
inlaid  with  an  individuality  of  its  own,  probably  as 
far  back  as  the  third  century  B.  C,  but  the  ring  itself 
reaches  back  perhaps  another  four  or  six  hundred 
years.  Perhaps  a  thousand  years  B.  C.  this  great 
classic  of  the  Hindus  was  forming. 

The  Hindus  are  now  moiling  and  toiling  in  India 
trying  to  find  daylight,  trying  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  big  world  which  laughs  at  their  castes  but  bor- 
rows their  philosophy  in  justification  of  a  caste 
scarcely  less  tyrannical,  equally  unreasonable  and  un- 
founded in  righteousness. 
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I  would  rather  believe  in  a  caste  ordained  of  God  by 
the  brain  path  than  the  caste  ordained  of  God  by  the 
growth  of  commercial  power  and  the  accumulation  of 
dollars. 

I  said  the  spirit  of  it  is  not.  hard  to  find.  We  find  it 
in  the  story  of  Rama.  I  have  told  you  that  Sita  was 
the  heroine  of  the  Ramayana.  How  beautiful  is  her 
story !  The  General  of  the  monkeys,  Hanuman,  mar- 
shalled his  forces  and  succeeded  in  bridging  the  water 
that  separates  the  mainland  from  Ceylon  and  thereby 
captured  the  enemies  of  Rama  and  freed  Sita  the  be- 
loved bride.  When  the  conquest  was  made,  the  gen- 
eral who  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  Sita  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  her.    He  said: 

It  were  a  relief  to  tear  them  with  my  claws,  to  knock 
them  down  and  trample  on  them.  Have  I  thy  leave  O  star- 
eyed  Queen? 

.Sita  replies : 

Fie  on  thee,  thou  vindictive  Hanuman.  No,  thou  shalt 
not  touch  those  poor  old  Rakshasas.  I  would  not  for  all  the 
world,  ill  should  chance  to  them.  I  would  not  any  creature 
should  be  in  grief  tomorrow. 

^  The  young  hermit  in  the  story  would  appease  the 
frightened  gazelle  that  had  been  caught  in  the  toils  of 
the  enemy : 

Do  not  fear  me.  For  worlds  I  would  not  do  thee  ill, 
for  thou  and  I  have  one  father  to  whom  we  both  owe  life' 
We  are  brothers.  Do  not  fear  me.  And  the  lonely  youth 
prayed  to  Brahm  "I  see  a  marvelous  unbroken  thread  of  life 
blendmg  together  all  that  is  by  sympathy  and  service.  I  only 
am  without  the  circle." 

The  vulture  that  had  fought  for  Sita  received  his 
death  wound  from  the  captured.  Rama  who  could  be 
nice  and  brave  though  he  was  very  mean  at  times  to 
his  wife — however,  it  was  with  a  masculine  kind  of 
meanness  found  in  Chicago  as  elsewhere,  the  tyran- 
nical man  has  not  yet  evolved  into  the  magnificent 
man-woman  balance — Rama  fondly  stroked  the  plum- 
age of  the  noble  bird  and  said : 

Thou  shalt  not  die.  I  will  tend  thee  and  bear  thee  in 
my  arms.  Thou  shalt  yet  see  the  princess  with  the  starlike 
eyes,  restored  to  the  love  of  Rama. 

As  the  poem  continues  he  says: 
Of  a  certainty  there  are  amongst  the  animals  many  good 
and  generous  beings  and  even  many  heroes.    For  my  part 
I  do  not  doubt  that  this  compassionate  bird  which  gave  his 
life  for  my  sake,  will  be  admitted  into  paradise. 

All  this  is  more  than  any  modern  "kindness  to  ani- 
mal" business.  This  is  no  tract  for  the  "Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  whose  work  is 
shallow  and  inconsequential  compared  with  this.  This 
is  a  confession  of  the  divine  tie  that  binds  all  sentient 
life  to  the  central  life  of  the  universe.  This  is  a  mar- 
velous expression  in  poetry  of  the  tie  that  binds  flower 
to  creature,  bird  to  mortal,  the  finite  to  infinity. 

The  Heavenly  Pilgrimage  in  the  Mahabharata  is  a 
great  achievement.  The  noble  prince  had  won  all  the 
triumphs  and  honors  that  mortal  time  and  earth  could 
give.  He  had  established  himself  firmly  on  the  throne 
and  surrounded  himself  with  an  adequate  cabinet, 
but  still  he  thirsted  for  the  perfect  life.  So  he  started 
on  the  heavenly  pilgrimage  with  a  great  retinue  of 
associates,  with  necessary  bands,  banners,  horses  and 
all  that,  but  the  march  was  long,  the  journey  hard,  the 
road  rough  through  dreary  wastes  and  over  moun- 
tain heights.  One  cavalier  after  another  dropped 
out,  brother  after  brother  fell  out  by  the  way.  At 
last  the  wife,  the  tender,  faithful  wife,  could  no  longer 


keep  up  and  the  Prince  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
Celestial  City  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful  hound. 
The  door  swung  wide  open.  "Welcome,  brave  prince. 
You  are  welcome  to  the  Celestial  City."  But  the 
gates  were  to  be  closed  in  the  face  of  his  companion. 
"This  is  a  holy  city.  Dogs  are  impure.  No  dogs  ad- 
mitted." Whereupon  the  valiant  hero  said:  "There 
is  no  place  for  me  where  there  is  none  for  my  loyal 
dog  who  has  endured  so  much  for  me."  But  the 
story  does  not  stop  there,  perhaps  to  its  detriment. 
Behold  the  wayworn  dog  was  transfigured  into  a 
divine  incarnation  who  had  accompanied  his  master 
step  by  step.  But  when  he  was  admitted  he  was  not 
happy.  He  said :  "O  Krishna  I  am  lonesome.  I  fain 
would  go  where  brothers  and  wife  are."  Here  in  this 
old  story  of  India,  told  a  thousand  years  perhaps  be- 
fore Jesus  was  born,  is  an  incident  similar  to  that 
described  by  Stephen  Phillips  in  his  "Christ  in  Hades." 
By  the  presence  of  the  prince  the  temperature  was 
modified.    The  atmosphere  of  hell  was  changed. 

So  much  for  an  introduction  to  my  course  of  study 
of  modern  mysticism.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  the  word 
mysticism  to  modern  movements.  It  makes  one  smile 
to  see  the  conceited  assumptions  of  new  thought  and 
new  revelation.    But  more  of  that  anon. 

I  cannot  close  without  revealing  a  bit  of  personal 
story  which  came  to  me  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm  today 
with  cheer  and  courage.  The  prose  translation  of  the 
Bhagavad-Gita  with  note  and  comment,  strangely 
enough  was  first  published  in  America,  in  Chicago,  by 
the  "Religio-Philosophical  Publishing  House,"  with 
an  introduction  by  S.  S.  Jones,  who  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  publishing  house.  It  rapidly  passed  through 
two  editions  before  the  fire.  Then  the  fire  came  and 
burned  the  plates.  Two  years  after  the  fire  a  more 
adequate  and  learned  translation,  by  J.  Cockburn 
Thomson,  was  secured  and  published  in  book  form, 
and  though  now  out  of  print,  passed  through  various 
editions.  My  own  copy  bears  this  autograph  inscrip- 
tion which  you  will  pardon  me  the  temerity  of  reading. 
It  says : 

I  heard  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  your  sermon  in 
Unity  Church  on  December  10th,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem 
have  not  forgotten,  as  yet,  the  obligation  I  owe  you;  there- 
fore in  proof  thereof  I  send  you  this  little  book  with  many 
wishes  for  your  success. 

December  25,  1886.  Jno.  C.  Bundy. 

Those  of  you  who  remember  the  progressive  liter- 
ature that  gathered  round  the  Religio-Philosophic 
movement  will  remember  this  man,  gentle,  refined, 
modest,  incisive.  I  have  looked  up  the  sermon  which 
he  mentions  as  preached  on  December  10th  in  Unity 
church.  I  find  that  it  was  on  the  "Silent  Tragedies 
of  Life."  That  sermon  was  marked  number  168. 
This  sermon  will  be  numbered  1514.  That  poor  little 
old  sermon  is  buried  under  a  mountain  of  1346  later 
manuscripts  deep.  But  here  it  pops  into  my  mind  and 
helps  me  to  bring  an  added  thought  to  this  service,  on 
this  stormy  morning.  It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  face 
storms,  but  it  is  still  also  very  well  worth  while  for 
us  to  study  the  "Silent  Tragedies"  and  equally  im- 
portant, the  silent  triumphs,  the  hidden  loyalties,  the 
unseen  verities,  the  unheard  voices — if  I  may  use  the 
paradox,  for  some  one  has  asked  the  startling  ques- 
tion. What  if  we  could  see  sound  and  hear  beauty? 
If  we  could  hear  the  rose  and  see  the  song.  What 
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sudden  expansion  of  our  vision  and  hearing  would 
that  be  !  Is  that  something  of  what  we  mean  by  mysti- 
cism? Mysticism  is  a  behef  in  the  unseen  and  the 
intangible.  Mysticism  is  rooted  in  the  thought  of 
the  besetting  realities,  of  soul.  Mysticism  would 
interpret  life  in  terms  of  spirit,  would  regard  the  uni- 
verse itself  as  the  outward  body  of  an  inward  reality. 

In  the  bonds  of  love  and  the  triumphs  of  truth  may 
we  so  believe  that  we  may  live  with  thee  and  for  all  our 
kind.  Amen. 
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Beginnings 


Myth  and  Legend  Versus  the  True  Story. 
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III. 

How  the  Floods  Game 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease.  — -Gen.  viii  :22. 

This  lesson  brings  us  again  to  note  the  difference 
between  myth  and  science,  between  the  dogmatic  and 
the  _  investigating  spirit.  Unless  read  carefully  and 
critically  the  fact  may  be  overlooked  that  our  Bible 
has  in  it  two  accounts  of  the  deluge,  and  that  the 
two  do  not  agree,  have  internal  diflferences,  and  have 
been  so  telescoped  together  that  the  differences  cannot 
readily'  be  detected.  These  accounts  are  known  by 
different  names  used  for  deity.  One  Elohim  and  the 
other  Jahveh,  or,  in  our  spelling,  Jehovah.  In  the 
common  version  Elohim  has  been  translated  God 
and  Jahveh  translated  Lord  or  Lord  God.  El  is  the 
Sernitic  root  for  god  Elohim  in  the  plural  number, 
indicating  that  in  this  story  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
polytheism,  man  was  passing  out  of  belief  in  many  to 
one  God.  We  find  the  same  root  in  Babylonia's  god, 
Bel,  and  in  the  names  Babel,  Daniel,  Samuel,  etc. 
Jahveh  is  the  more  difficult  word,  translated  the  great 
"I  am,"  the  self  existing,  more  spiritual  and  mystical, 
we  might  say  a  more  modem  word. 

The  account  of  the  flood  caused  by  Elohim  is  found 
in  Gen.  vi :9-22 ;  vii :11-16,  18-22,  24;  viii:  1,  3-5,  13-19; 
ix:l-17. 

The  one  caused  by  the  Lord,  Jahveh,  is  in  Gen. 
vi:5-8;  vii:l-10,  17,  23;  viii  :2-3,  6-13,  20-22. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  great  battle 
in  higher  criticism  probably  raged  around  this  story 
of  the  Deluge.  The  question  of  the  flood  was  one 
of  the  first  to  puzzle  and  bother  the  scholars.  Andrew 
D.  White,  in  his  work,  "A  History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christendom,"  gives 
nineteen  pages  to  this  discussion,  showing  how  dis- 
tressed and  disturbed  was  the  academic  world.  He 
tells  an  illuminating  story  of  the  growth  of  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary,  which,  when  published  in  1872,  was 
regarded  as  the  latest  thing  of  its  kind.    Dr.  William 


Smith,  who  had  compiled  a  learned  work  on  Greek 
and  classic  mythology,  was  secured  to  edit  a  similar 
work  on  the  Bible.  The  publisher  undertook  the  work 
as  a  money  making  enterprise  and  did  not  propose 
to  risk  losing  the  orthodox  trade  by  too  advanced 
thinking.  An  article  on  the  "Deluge"  was  promptly 
rejected  and  postponed  to  appear  under  "Flood." 
This  came  in  yet  more  radical  shape  and  was  referred 
to  "Noah."  A  lengthy  article  was  written  on  Noah 
by  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  a  professor  in  a  small  Welsh 
college  at  Lampeter,  which  is  a  laborious  attempt  to 
interpret  the  flood,  preserving  the  letter  of  the  legend 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  an  open  mind  to  science 
and  the  discoveries  of  man.  The  writer  gives  Noah's 
history  in  full,  the  causes  of  the  flood,  its  duration 
and  the  dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  ark.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  quoted  as  allowing  "for  89  distinct  species 
of  beast,  or  lest  any  should  be  omitted,  for  a  hun- 
dred several  kinds."  The  article  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  modern  biology,  which  tells  us  that  there  are 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  liv- 
ing species  on  earth  now  and  nearly  a  million  extinct 
species. 

The  story  of  the  old  Babylonish  records  on  brick 
tablets,  etc.,  really  knocked  out  the  literal  theory  of 
the  Genesis  story.  There  was  found  the  same  story 
of  the  flood  with  variations,  and  we  find  that  the 
Greeks  and  races  before  them,  all  primitive  peoples, 
including  our  own  Indian  race,  have  had  deluges  with 
many  characteristics  in  common  with  the  story  in 
Genesis.  As  to  where  they  got  them,  there  have  been 
many  speculations.  They  may  be  accounted  for  as 
you  account  for  the  mystical  activities  of  a  child's 
brain.  They  are  the  guesses  of  early  peoples,  expe- 
riences clothed  with  many  explanations,  and  simply 
show  the  workings  of  the 'primitive  mind. 

When  we  turn  to  science,  we  come  to  the  marvelous 
story  of  the  geology  of  the  earth,  the  true  story  of 
floods.  The  rocks  and  stratifications  of  the  earth 
are  developed  in  three  sections.  The  very  lowest 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  heat  action;  then  a 
process  where  the  igneous  rocks  have  been  acted  upon 
by  water  and  heat,  giving  the  metamorphic  section. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  rocks  are  all  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  in  one  way  or  another,  rain,  mist, 
ice,  flood,  etc.  So  the  stories  of  the  flood  in  Genesis 
are  but  primal  rehearsals  of  the  real  story  which  is 
encyclopedic  and  satisfying  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
human  mind. 

For  the  English  speaking  world,  Charles  Lyell 
wrought  for  geology  what  Darwin  did  for  biology, 
and  for  many  years  Lyell's  was"  the  authoritative 
word.  In  those  days  there  were  two  hard  words  in 
geology,  one  "cataclysmic"  and  the  other  "uniformata- 
rian."  The  advocates  of  cataclysmic  geology  were 
those  who  placed  the  greatest  emphasis  on  convul- 
sions through  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  such  dis- 
turbances, to  account  for  the  present  condition  of 
the  earth's  surface,  the  broken  strata.  Lyell  was  the 
first  man  to  declare  such  disturbances  as  local,  spas- 
modic and  affecting  only  small  areas ;  that  the  uniform 
action  of  known  forces  accounts  for  the  strata  of 
earth  and  also  accounts  for  our  landscape  geology, 
the  hills  and  valleys,  variations  on  the  earth's  surface. 

The  bluff  formation  and  valleys  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  form  an  interesting  study  for  the  geologist. 
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We  used  to  say  that  certain  jutting  rocks  on  either 
side  of  the  river  showed  plainly  that  once  our  valley 
was  a  great  lake.  Now  the  geologist  says  that  was 
a  mistaken  theory ;  probably  there  never  was  a  larger 
body  of  water  than  the  present  river,  and  that  it  and 
the  creeks  and  small  streams  have  been  working  year 
in  and  year  out  carrying  off  their  little  load  of  debris 
and  sediment  until  the  valleys  have  been  scooped 
out.  Before  the  valleys  began  there  came  the  geo- 
logic stratification  of  limestone  and  at  higher  points 
hard  flint  rock  which  has  resisted  the  action  of  water 
as  the  limestone  could  not. 

The  Genesis  stories  command  our  respect  because 
in  them  man  has  developed  sufficiently  to  inject  an 
ethical  element  into  his  theology.  The  Creator  was 
displeased  with  his  created  beings  because  they  mis- 
behaved, so  wiped  them  off,  saving  the  one  good  seed 
he  could  trust.  Ethically  and  spiritually  the  stories 
are  charming  and  introduce  a  classic  element  into  the 
theology  of  primitive  man.  Read  the  notable  article 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  entitled  "Deluge"  and 
you  will  have  a  collection  of  deluge  stories  gathered 
from  all  over  the  world. 

The  theory  of  a  deluge  brought  about  by  the  direct 
volition  of  an  angry  God,  who  made  provision  for 
the  perpetuation  of  life  on  the  globe  by  building  a 
big  ship  and  ordering  sufficient  animals  saved  to  re- 
stock the  earth,  is  childish  and  inconceivable  for  the 
intelligent  man  of  today,  who  has  some  high  way 
of  estimating  the  stupendous  story  of  the  earth  and 
profound  complexity  of  life.  But  instead  of  pro- 
voking his  contempt,  it  should  kindle  his  imagination 
and  make  him  see  that  it  was  a  pretty  good  begin- 
ning for  primitive  man. 

It  took  a  good  while  for  the  world  to  produce  a 
Lyell.  His  book  is  charming  on  "The  Antiquity  of 
Man,"  the  first  edition  published  in  February,  1863, 
followed  by  several  others  with  related  titles.  Each 
book  was  written  to  correct  the  previous  one,  and 
the  author  took  pains  to  say  so,  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  to  many  scholars.  Now,  instead  of  two 
glacial  periods,  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  tell  us  of 
four,  and  the  Frenchman,  Penck,  talks  of  six. 

To  close  the  lesson  we  will  visit  Kent's  Hole  or 
Cave,  located  in  the  County  of  Kent,  England.  The 
story  of  the  caves  is  especially  significant  from  a 
geological  standpoint  because  here  was  doubtless  man's 
first  shelter  from  wild  beasts  and  weather,  a  natural 
repository  for  the  dead  and  which  became  a  priceless 
repository  for  antiquities.  In  these  caves  we  are  en- 
abled also  to  study  the  slow  process  of  the  earth's 
formation.  All  of  them  are  limestone  strata,  dead 
stone.  The  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  Luray  in 
Virginia,  caves  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  tell  the  same 
story  of  the  action  of  carbonated  water  on  the  lime- 
stone, in  the  process  of  evaporation  compelled  to  part 
with  some  of  the  calcareous  matter  held  in  solution, 
which  adheres  to  the  roof,  forming  the  stalactites, 
the  pendent  formations,  the  water  dripping  over  the 
limestone  slowly  enough  to  allow  of  evaporation.  The 
drops  which  fall  to  the  floor  are  subject  still  further 
to  evaporation  and  stalagmites  are  formed.  You 
who  have  been  in  the  Mammoth  or  Luray  caves  know 
that  when  one  is  quiet  enough,  the  drip,  drip  can  be 
heard  that  has  been  going  on  through  millenniums,  the 
tick,  tick  of  the  clock  of  eternity. 


Lyell  tells  of  the  discovery  about  1834  of  Kent's 
cave  by  a  Catholic  priest  whq  found  there  startlingly 
interesting  things.  Later,  in  1864,  the  cave  was 
studied  more  scientifically  and  Geikie  shows  how  it 
has  given  us  a  chronological  record  of  the  world.  He 
writes : 

During  the  exploration  of  the  famous  Kent's  Cavern,  near 
Torquay,  a  number  of  names  and  dates  carved  on  a  bed  of 
stalagrnite  were  detected.  Some  of  these  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the 'seventeenth  century,  but  although  calcareous 
matter  has  been  continually  accreting  on  them  ever  since, 
it  has  been  at  so' slow  a  rate  that  the  inscriptions  are  still 
perfectly  legible.  On  the  surface  of  a  large  boss  that  rises 
above  the  general  level  of  the  floor  of  the  cave,  and  thus" 
marks  a  spot  where  the  drip  has  been  more  continuous,  and 
the  growth,  therefore,  more  rapid  than  elsewhere  in  the  cave, 
there  is  this  inscription — "Robert  Hedges  of  Ireland,  Feb. 
20,  1688."  (For  once  the  popular  egotism  that  leads  idle 
men  and  women  to  scratch  their  names  on  rocks  is  justified.) 
Yet  the  film  of  stalagmite  formed  over  it  is  not  more  than 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  nor  is  there  any 
direct  evidence  to  show  that  accretion  of  this  particular 
boss  was  more  rapid  in  earlier  times. 

He  says  further,  that  using  this  rate  of  growth  as 
a  standard  of  measurement  we  should  be  compelled 
to  infer  that  this  stalagmite  formed  about  240,000 
years  ago.  While  possible  that  formerly  the  stalag- 
mitic  growth  was  more  rapid,  nevertheless  on  the 
most  extravagant  assumptions  we  are  forced  to  admit 
a  period  of  many  thousands  of  years  for  the  forma- 
tion of  beds  of  such  stalagmite.  Geikie  gives  a  list 
of  six  different  deposits  in  Kent's  Cavern  with  the 
results  and  deductions. 

Such  a  study  as  this  points  us  to  the  great  spiritual 
gifts  of  science ;  modesty,  humility,  patience,  plus  an 
unconquerable  faith.  Humanly  speaking,  floods  are 
a  devastation  such  as  is  caused  annually  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi 'River  floods.  But  Shaler,  in  his  book  on 
"The  Aspects  of  the  Earth,"  sees  a  time  when  man 
will  learn  to  value  this  resource  against  summer 
drought,  not  only  by  making  dykes,  but  by  building 
reservoirs  in  which  to  bottle  up  the  surplus  water,  in- 
valuable for  irrigation  purposes. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  are  the  differences  between  the  words  Elohim 
and  lahveh? 

(2)  Where  do  we  find  the  first  records  of  the  story  of 
the  flood? 

(3)  How  have  limestone  caves  contributed  to  knowledge 
of  early  man? 

(4)  What  are  some  of  the  spiritual  gifts  in  the  study 
of  development  of  the  race? 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. '' 


THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PROB- 
LEM IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  had  this  to  say  before  the  Wo- 
man Suf?rage  Committee  of  the 
House  when  that  subject  was  pend- 
ing: 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  intense  feeling  of  humilia- 
tion Southern  women  experience  when 
they  discover  that  the  greatest  oppo- 
sition to  the  submission  of  our  Fed- 
eral Suffrage  Amendment  to  the 
states  comes  from  Southern  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress?  More  than 
any  women  in  the  world,  we  have  had 
the  praise  of  the  words.  Our  wisdom, 
our  goodness,  our  courage,  these 
things  have  been  sung  to  and  of  us, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  faith  of 
deeds,  we  are  beginning  to  wonder 
if,  after  all,  some  Southern  men  may 
not  consider  us  less  worthy  than  the 
women  of  other  sections. 

"They  have  withheld  our  enfran- 
chisement for  two  reasons  which  we, 
for  a  time,  accepted — the  state  rights 
doctrine  and  the  Negro  problem. 
From  the  state  rights  ground  of  op- 
position the  Southern  men  have  them- 
selves retreated,  and  we  now  stand 
face  to  face  with  this  bare  and  uglj' 
alternative:  Either  our  men  feel  that 
they  can  not  trust  us  with  the  ballot, 
or  we  must  feel  that  we  can  not  trust 
their  sense  of  justice. 

"As  to  the  Negro  problem,  the  wo- 
men of  the  South  fee!  that  the  time 
has  come  to  lay,  once  and  for  all,  old 
ghost  which  still  stalks  through  the 
halls  of  Congress.  This  phantom  has 
outlived  its  time,  even  for  what  is 
known,  in  the  South,  as  a  'hant.'  In 
the  15  states  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  the  excess  of  white  wo- 
men alone  over  21  years  of  age  above 
all  Negro  men  and  women  of  like  age 
is  1,122,477.  There  are  only  two 
Southern  states  where  the  Negro  race 
is  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  South  Carolina  the  per  cent 
of  Negroes,  according  to  the  federal 


census  of  1910,  was  55.2.  In  this  state 
voters  must  be  able  to  read  and  they 
must  own  and  pay  taxes  on  $300  worth 
of  property.  In  Mississippi  the  per 
cent  of  Negroes  is  56.2,  and  there 
voters  must  be  able  to  read  the  Con- 
stitution. The  other  four  states  of 
the  so-called  Black  Belt  also  impose 
an  educational  test. 

"In  the  eight  ye^rs  since  the  census 
was  taken,  the  percentage  given  has 
materially  reduced  in  both  the  states 
mentioned,  so  that  South  Carolina 
claims  that  there  is  no  longer  any  pre- 
ponderancy  of  Negroes.  The  increase 
in  the  Negro  population  in  the  last 
decade  is  11.2  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  the  white  population  is  22.3  per 
cent,  or  twice  that  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation. 

"Furthermore,  during  the  past  year 
alone  75,000  Negroes  have  left  one 
Southern  state  to  go  North,  and  73,000 
have  gone  from  three  others.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  appears  that  we  might 
transfer  a  share  of  our  rather  hys- 
terical anxieties  with  regard  to  the 
menace  of  the  Negro  vote  to  other 
states. 

"It  is  true  that  there  are  some  coun- 
ties in  the  South  where  the  Negroes 
greatly  predominate.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  in  those  counties  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  illiteracy,  and  the 
educational  qualification  operates  to  ex- 
clude this  vote.  'There  is  no  need  to 
fear  that  the  Southern  men  and  wo- 
men of  today  will  not  know  how  to 
uphold  the  integrity  of  their  govern- 
ment. We  are  not  living  in  the  recon- 
struction period,  but  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord,  1918.  The  horrors  of  the  old 
period  are  past,  never  to  be  revived. 
The  only  possible  approach  to  it  might 
come  through  the  failure  to  give  the 
white  women  of  the  South  the  power 
of  the  ballot.  When  our  husbands  and 
brothers  are  going  forth  to  fight  for 
democracy,  we  must  not  only  assume 
their  tasks  at  home,  but  we  must  bear 
the  more  sacred  burden  of  cherishing 
the  ideals  of  government  for  which 


they  have  offered  their  lives,  in  order 
that  their  sacrifice  may  not  be  in 
vain." — From  The  Guardian. 


A  NEW  VENTURE 

The  New  World,  an  attractive 
monthly  paper,  published  by  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  118  E. 
I'wenty-eighth  street.  New  York  City, 
makes  its  bow  to  the  v/orld  in  the 
January  number.  The  first  number 
contains  contributions  by  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  and  others  of  their  kind.  Its 
purpose  is  thus  indicated: 

The  task  of  The  New  World  is  to 
urge  upon  Christian  people  the  im- 
mediate and  pressing  demand  for  a 
new  quality  of  faith,  a  new  type  of 
understanding,  a  new  order  of  life. 
We  are  facing  a  crisis  upon  which 
hangs  issues  of  inconceivable  moment 
for  the  future;  Christianity  is  being 
challeged  as  never  before  in  its  his- 
tory. But  for  Christianity,  challenge 
should  always  spell  opportunity;  and 
the  supreme  miracle  of  Christianity  is 
its  endless  capacity  for  renewal. 
"With  Christianity,  it  is  always  sun- 
rise somewhere  in  the  world."  And 
this  little  paper  appears  in  order 
simply  and  unaffectedly  to  reason  with 
the  Christians  of  America  that  they 
seek  by  prayer,  by  open-eyed  thought 
and  by  a  new  measure  of  self-dedica- 
tion to  hasten  the  new  healing  sunrise 
of  Christianity  upon  a  shattered  and 
war-weary  world. 

For  the  ills  that  beset  our  race  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  the  one  sole  medica- 
ment, and  what  we  need  is  that  this, 
spirit  shall  be  enthroned  in  all  human 
relationships,  a  single  spirit  govern- 
ing not  only  the  life  of  the  individual 
in  the  simpler  personal  relationships, 
but  the  whole  common  life  of  com- 
munities as  it  expresses  itself  in  art, 
education  and  literature,  in  social  and 
industrial  aims  and  conditions,  in  poli- 
tics, both  national  and  international. 

That  this  involves  a  revolution  is 
evident,  but  we  are  faced  with  this 
dilemma,  that  we  must  have  this  revo- 
lution or  accept  a  revolution  of  an- 
other kind.  For  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion is  in  the  world,  and  it  is  hasten- 
ing to  our  very  doors.  But  is  this 
impending  change  to  be  a  dance  of 
death  or  a  pageant  of  life?  It  is  for  us 
to  say.  Some  day  the  strife  of  the 
nations  will  be  at  an  end,  and  then — 
perhaps  before  then — we  shall  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  maelstrom  of  wide  so- 
cial and  economic  upheaval.  Will  the 
church  be  able,  like  its  Lord,  to  stand 
above  the  storm  and  say  to  the  winds 
of  human  passion,  "Peace  be  still"? 
It  is  the -chief  tragedy  of  Christian  his- 
tory that  the  church  has  been  too  fre- 
quently caught  unawares  in  the  great 
emergencies.  It  was  so  in  July,  1914; 
is  it  to  be  so  when  peace  comes  back, 
and  comes  perhaps  as  it  went  away, 
like  a  thief  in  the  night? 

It  is  to  the  range  of  problems  which 
these  circimistances  raise  for  Chris- 
tianity that  the  Neiv  World  proposes 
to  address  itself.  It  will  do  so  with- 
out fear  and  without  compromise,  in 
the  conviction  that  in  this  crisis  as  in 
every  other,  "the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth"  can- 
save  us.    It  will  endeavor  to  survey 
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deliberately  and  carefully  the  difficult 
field  of  Christian  conduct  in  the  world 
as  it  is;  it  will  face  frankly  and  openly 
the  disorders  of  our  corporate  life  in 
their  social  and  political  aspects  and 
seek  with  patience  the  Christian  rem- 
edy; it  will  consider  the  endless  com- 
plexities of  international  affairs  and 
attempt  to  work  out  the  Christian 
solution. 

We  recognize  we  are  setting  our- 
selves to  an  enormous  task — a  hope- 
less task,  ?  jme  would  say.  But  we 
set  about  it  not  trusting  in  our  own 
sufficiency,  but  in  the  faith  that  we 
are  led  to  our  adventure  by  the  will 
of  God  and  that  He  will  use  us  for 
His  purpose  just  as  He  has  need  of 
us. 
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A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN. 


(Recruits  for  the   Ambulance   Corps  Saluting   the  Colors 
at  Sunset.) 

These  upward-looking  faces  of  the  youth, 

Aglow  with  sunset  and  with  fervor  for  the  flag, 

And  serious  with  the  thought  of  early  sacrifice — 

How  steadfast  shone  the  purpose  in  their  eyes! 

So  soon  to  carry  dead  and  dying  in  that  far  off  France, 

The  torn  and  bloody  bodies,  to  sweet  Mercy's  touch. 

While  histe  and  cry  Death's  terrors  overhead. 

For  these  the  dangerous  ministrations 

That  lift  the  world  into  a  diviner  air 

And  consecrate  the  stronger  to  the  weak. 

And  so  they  prophesy  a  world  to  be. 

Wherein  no  helmet  spike  shall  pierce  the  sun 

And  blacken  all  the  day;  no  looming  autocrat 

To  lift  a  mailed  hand  and  hide  the  light 

That  shines  for  all — the  poor  and  sick  and  weak. 

The  strugglers  and  aspiring,  the  brave  and  generous. 

The  lovers  of  their  homes  and  soils  and  peoples. 

So  for  the  race  shall  shine  the  face  of  freedom. 

The  tender  eyes  of  motherhood  and  children's  joy. 

The  confident  look  of  men  who  are  their  own  sure  masters; 

And  all  the  world  shall  cheer  the  flag 

Whose  colors  float  triumphant  in  the  sun! 

Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.       — Horace  Spencer  Fiskc. 


We  join  our  Jewish  neighbors  and  friends  in  fe- 
licitating Nathan  Straus  on  his  70th  birthday  and 
congratulate  the  country  on  its  possession  of  so  wor- 
thy a  citizen. 


The  "Federated  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,"  with  a  shepherd  like  anxiety  for  the 
proper  direction,  if  not  control,  of  their  "far  flung 
battle  line,"  is  out  with  a  closely  printed,  carefully 
elaborated  "Wartime  Program  for  Local  Churches 
Distant  from  Training  Camps."  With  a  fine  elabora- 
tion of  detail  they  urge  the  organization  of  "wartime 
committees,"  "wartime  programs"  with  special  em- 
phasis on  "flags  and  honor  rolls,"  "wartime  Ameri- 
canization," "open  house  for  men  in  uniform,"  "lead- 
ership of  pastors,"  etc.,  etc.  The  pamphlet  is  put 
forth  by  an  array  of  twenty  or  more  names  under 
the  title  pf  a  "Wartime  Commission  of  the  Churches." 
The  whole  is  signed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Has  it  come  to  this  that  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity is  committed  without  qualification  and  without 
distinction  to  the  war  progra,m  of  the  Allies  ?  Is  there 
not  here  a  degree  of  assumption  amounting  to  eccle- 
siastical arrogance?  Who  are  these  preachers  who 
have  a  right  to  speak  for  the  unrepresented  thou- 
sands, perhaps  millions,  who  are  divided  in  mind  and 
distracted  in  heart  by  the  conflict  between  the  cross 
and  the  sword,  the  inspirations  of  love  and  mercy 


and  that  which  inspires  hatred,  justifies  murder  only 
so  that  it  be  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  and  di-. 
rected  against  a  mass  bundled  under  the  general  name 
of  "enemies,"  "Huns"  or  other  epithets  that  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  fundamental  attributes  in  all  human 
beings  unless  our  faith  in  God  and  contention  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  are  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  The 
Pope  at  Rome  with  a  consistency  grown  venerable 
through  centuries  claims  the  right  to  speak  for  his 
people.  Other  hierarchial  churches,  the  Episcopal, 
Lutheran,  Methodist  and  similarly  organized  churches 
empower  archbishops  and  bishops  to  speak  for  them. 
The  niore  loosely  organized,  but  still  creed-bound  de- 
nominations presume  to  speak  for  their  worshippers 
through  the  action  of  synods,  conventions,  confer- 
ences, etc.,  but  where  does  this  "Commission"  derive 
its  authority  to  commit  the  thirty  denominations  more 
or.  less  to  a  war  program  that  encourages  the  bloody 
adventure  of  one  section  of  Christendom  against  an- 
other section  of  Christendom,  crowning  the  one  battle 
line  with  the  sanctities  of  the  Cross  and  'denouncing 
the  other  battle  line  as  atrocities  inspired  by  the  devil? 
According  to  the  creeds  of  these  brethren  every  Hun 
killed  is  not  only  a  "triumph  of  democracy"  but  a 
contribution  to  the  population  of  an  eternal  hell.  Who 
and  where  are  the  "Churches  of  Christ  in  America?" 
And  who  has  a  right  to  speak  for  them? 


The  "National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People"  held  its  annual  meeting  as  usual  at 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  last  Sunday  night  with 
a  fair  audience  and  a  full  program.  The  speakers 
rejoiced  over  the  remakable  triumphs  for  their  race 
in  the  sweeping  and  unanimous  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  the  legis- 
lation looking  towards  the  segregation  of  white  and 
black  unconstitutional.  The  reports  seemed  also  rea- 
sonably satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  government 
officials  and  courts  concerning  the  outrages  in  East 
St.  Louis.  But  notwithstanding  the  steady  gain  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colored  man,  whose 
slow  but  sure  emergency  into  citizenship  has  been 
by  means  of  the  pacific  forces  of  education  and  re- 
ligion, the  direct  result  of  the  Gospel  forces  of  love, 
justice  and  reason,  there  was  a  lamentable  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  speakers  to  forget  for  the 
time  being  these  forces  and  these  high  causes  by 
transforming  the  meeting  into  a  war  meeting,  indulg- 
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ing  in  the  rhetoric  of  hate  and  the  faithless  conclu- 
sion, in  defiance  to  the  analogies  of  history  and  the 
hopes  of  the  prophets,  that  there  is  no  solution  to  pres- 
ent ills  except  in  more  efficient  murder  on  the  part  of 
otir  country.  Is  the  well  being  of  the  colored  race 
or  any  other  section  of  God's  humanity  hanging  upon 
trench  triumphs  on  battle  lines?  Are  there  no  forces 
at  work  in  this  as  in  preceding  centuries  more  efifi- 
cient  than  bayonets  and  bullets  ?  Alas,  for  the  "safety" 
of  the  judge  on  his  bench  or  the  veriest  "pick- 
aninnies" in  an  Alabama  cabin  if  it  is  dependent 
on  the  wiping  of  the  "Germans  off  the  map."  After 
the  German  Kaiser  is  killed  the  Kaiser  that  once 
enslaved  four  million  dusky  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  now  hunts  them  out  of  good  air  and 
clean  surroundings  into  the  stench  laden  slum  dis- 
tricts of  our  cities  will  still  remain  enthroned,  and 
he  cannot  be  removed  by  sending  bayonets  "over 
the  top."  That  is  a  sad  misinterpretation  and  dese- 
cration of  the  Red  Cross  movement  that  makes  it  a 
thing  of  bandages  and  needed  "supplies"  for  the  Al- 
lied forces.  The  profounder  interpretation  of  the 
Red  Cross  makes  it  a  thing  of  gentleness,  of  pity  and 
mercy  that  is  long-suffering  and  all-forgetting.  The 
claims  of  humanity  on  both  sides  of  the  firing  line 
are  its  concern.  The  Red  Cross  assumes  to  represent 
that  divine  providence  that  overreaches  battle  lines 
and  levels  trenches.  The  hope  of  the  colored  man 
lies  in  the  gospel  of  reason  and  mercy  ever  in  danger 
of  insult  at  the  hands  of  its  friends  and  never  absent 
from  the  most  deluded  children  of  God  so  long  as 
they  are  inspired  by  sincerity,  however  mistaken.  The 
providences  of  God  are  at  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
wronged,  whatever  the  color,  creed,  language  or  ter- 
ritorial environment  mav  be. 


Unheralded  Loyalties  of  Lay  Missionaries 

Unity  is  not  willing  to  stand  by  witnessing  the 
ascent  of  the  Christian  Register  into  a  denominational 
organ,  technically  interpreted,  without  saluting,  at 
least  in  its  editorial  columns,  tvyo  faithful  friends,  the 
loving  colleagues  and  tireless  missionaries  in  our  com- 
mon cause.  George  H.  Ellis  and  Emma  E.  Marean 
have  been  not  only  the  efficient  publisher  and  editor 
that  directed  the  business  and  literary  forces  of  the 
Christian  Register  for  so  many  years  with  skill,  deli- 
cacy and  vmflagging  energy,  but  they  have  nobly  rep- 
resented the  Unitarianism  that  promotes  extra  de- 
nominational fellowship,  that  welcomes  the  represent- 
atives of  radicals  and  conservatives  of  East  and  West, 
of  Christianity  within  the  name  and  that  other  broader, 
nobler  thing  beyond  all  names. 

The  Editor  of  Unity  has  known  George  H.  Ellis 
for  a  round  half  century.    Fifty  years  ago  last  Holi- 


days, while  yet  a  student  at  Meadville,  he  ventured 
with  fear  and  trembling  to  visit  Boston.  He  had  to 
go  because  he  was  assured  on  the  excellent  authority 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale  that  all  Unitarians  must 
enter  heaven  by  the  way  of  Boston.  The  raw,  timid 
boy  from  the  West  was  discovered  by  a  scarcely  less 
awkward  country  boy  from  a  Boston  suburb,  who  was 
represented  as  beginning  to  become  a  power  in  the 
Register  office  as  the  "ofifice  boy."  Through  all  the 
intervening  years  we  have  watched  that  ofifice  boy 
grow  into  an  efficient  business  man,  a  successful  pub- 
lisher and  a  wise  counselor  in  the  interest  of  the  open 
faith  and  the  growing  fellowship.  He  was  always  a 
willing  helper  and  a  sympathetic  worker  on  all  lines 
which  Unity  and  the  Christian  Register  held  in  com- 
mon. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  the  Editor  to  speak,  even  in 
the  confidences  of  Unity  circle,  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Marean  and  the  fellowship  connected  there- 
with. Mrs.  Marean  was  in  at  the  beginning  of  All 
Souls  Church,  Chicago.  It  was  a  memorable  day  in 
the  history  of  that  movement  and  the  memory  of  its 
minister  when  the  young,  radiant  mother  brought  into 
the  dingy  little  hall  at  Vincennes  Avenue  her  line  of 
little  children  and  said,  "Here  I  am,  I  have  brought 
them  to  you,  now  what  can  I  do!"  Bless  her,  what 
didn't  she  do!  She  brought  cheer,  culture,  sagacity 
and  enlightened  leadership  into  the  formative  days 
of  All  Souls  Church  of  Chicago.  The  study  classes 
in  Browning,  noble  poems,  the  great  novels,  forma 
tion  of  publication  schemes,  apprenticeship  on  Unity, 
])lanning  for  and  building  the  first  church  home,  all 
came  with  and  through  the  help  of  Mrs.  Marean, 
whose  radiant  life  helped  make  radiant  that  remark- 
able group  of  consecrated  men  and  women  that  in 
the  fulness  of  time  brought  forth  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre. 

It  was  a  dark  day  for  All  Souls  Church  and  Unity 
when  Mrs.  Marean  and  the  blessed  band  of  children 
left  us  for  her  Eastern  home,  but  she  carried  with 
her  a  stock  of  inspiration.  When  we  read  in  the 
West  of  the  early  days  of  the  Boston  Browning  So- 
ciety, we  knew  before  it  was  announced  who  the  first 
secretary  would  be,  and  when  preachers  failed,  men 
disappointed,  some  of  us  were  not  surprised  that  this 
shy,  blushing  little  woman  from  Chicago  was  found 
with  her  deft  hands  holding  the  rafters  up  over  the 
Christian  Register. 

Never  was  there  a  more  self  effacing  worker  in  an 
editorial  sanctum  than  Mrs.  Marean  in  the  office  of 
the  Christian  Register.  Was  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century? 

The  denominational  committee  announces  that  the 
Cliristian  Register  passes  into  their  hands  free  of 
debt.    Let  credit  be  given  where  credit  is  due.  Even 
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the  dollar  and  cents  freedom  is  the  result  of  the  fer- 
tile loyalty  of  these  splendid  lay  missonaries. 

But  the  Christian  Register  passes  into  the  custody 
of  the  denomination  with  a  non-tangible  asset  of 
sweetness,  kindliness,  cheerfulness  and  joyous  fellow- 
ship that  makes  the  task  of  their  successors  a  most 
difficult  and  a  most  inspiring  one. 

It  makes  the  writer  feel  a  little  old  to  write  some- 
thing that  sounds  like  an  obituary  of  old  time  and 
new  time  friends  while  so  much  life  and  joy  is  still 
left  them. 

We  congratulate  them  on  their  promotion  into  that 
serenity  of  which  we  are  always  dreaming.  Should 
the  Editor  of  Unity  ever  be  allowed  a  day  off  before 
the  stars  come  into  sight  he  will  seek  Boston  again, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  supreme  joy  of 
taking  by  the  hand  George  H.  Ellis  and  Emma  E. 
Marean  and  saying  to  them,  "I  love  you  still  ! !" 


What  the  Pacifist  Is! 
II. 

The  Pacifist  is  a  man  who  has  a  certain  opinion 
about  war,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  article  in  this  series.. 
He  believes,  for  reasons  to  him  good  and  sufficient, 
that  war,  like  disease,  is  an  evil.  So  believing,  he 
refuses  to  accept  excuses,  defences,  justifications  for 
this  evil.  He  is  unable  to  concede  that  a  phenome- 
non, universally  recognized  to  be  an-abomination  in 
one  place,  can  be  suddenly  transfigured  into  a  bless- 
ing in  some  other  place ;  or  black  as  hell  under  one 
set  of  conditions,  can  become  as  bright  as  heaven 
under  another  set  of  conditions.  War  to  him  is 
wholly,  everywhere  and  always  an  evil.  "It  is  not  an 
abstraction  which  admits  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  but 
is  as  tangible  as  bombs,  cannon,  mangled  corpses, 
smouldering  ruins,  desolated  towns  and  villages,  riv- 
ers of  blood.  It  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages, 
and  cannot  change  its  moral  features.  To  trace  it  in 
its  ramifications  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  In  fact, 
nothing  is  more  terribly  distinct  than  its  career ;  it 
leaves  its  impress  on  everything  it  touches,  whether 
physical,  mental  or  moral."  (William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son.) From  this  viewpoint,  the  Pacifist  is  perhaps 
most  easily  described,  in  contradistinction  not  only  to 
the  militarist  but  to  the  ordinary  "peace  man,"  as  one 
who  regards  war  as  an  evil  in  the  concrete  as  well  as 
the  abstract.  He  is  opposed  at  any  particular  moment 
not  only  to  war  in  general,  but  to  "this  war" ! 

Pacifism,  however,  is  something  far  more  than  a 
matter  of  intellectual  opinion  merely.  It  is  a  moral 
judgment  as  well !  The  Pacifist  is  a  man  who  tests 
war  with  his  conscience  as  well  as  with  his  mind, 
and  finds  it  to  be  not  only  an  evil  but  a  zvrong.  War 
is  in  this  sense  to  be  classified  not  so  much  with  pesti- 


lence for  example,  as  with  "slavery,"  intemperance, 
licentiousness,  "idolatry,"  as  a  horror  which  has  its 
roots  not  only  in  ignorance,  superstition  and  social 
disorder,  but  also  in  the  lusts  of  the  heart.  It  is  a 
part,  and  perhaps  the  most  monstrous  part,  of  "man's 
inhumanity  to  man,"  which  "makes  countless  thou- 
sands mourn."  It  is  an  injury,  visited  by  one  man 
upon  another  man  for  self-regarding  purposes.  It  is 
the  rout  of  altruism  by  egoism — the  usurpation  by 
pride,  selfishness,  fear,  hate,  of  the  throne  of  love — 
the  bankruptcy  in  the  individual  and  society  alike  of 
brotherhood.  From  the  viewpoint  of  every  moral 
code  ever  written,  of  every  spiritual  ideal  ever  con- 
ceived, it  is  a  sin.  It  may  be  a  blacker  sin  in  one 
case  than  in  another,  just  as  there  may  be  murder 
of  the  first  degree  and  the  second  degree.  There  may 
be  circumstances  in  which  it  seems  venial,  just  as  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  homicide  is  termed  "jus- 
tifiable." But  the  sin  at  bottom  is  still  sin.  The  moral 
judgment  of  mankind  condemns  it! 

It  is  this  moral  aspect  of  pacifism  which  explains 
the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Pacifist  toward 
war.  If  war  were  an  evil  merely,  it  might  be  con- 
doned, and  even  deliberately  chosen  under  certain  con- 
ditions, as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  So  always  runs 
the  militarist  argument  for  war,  as  we  know  full  well 
today !  But  no  such  contention  holds  when  war  is 
judged  not  as  an  evil  but  as  a  wrong.  Slavery  was 
not  without  a  case  for  itself,  so  long  as  it  was  viewed 
as  an  evil,  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  certain 
other  and  greater  evils,  or  for  the  protection  of  certain 
exceedingly  precious  goods.  The  literature  of  the 
anti-slavery  controversy  teems  with  instances  where 
the  institution  of  chattel  servitude  was  not  unsuccess- 
fully defended  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  The 
abolitionists,  however,  refused  to  accept  this  ground 
of  debate.  They  insisted  upon  moving  to  the  moral 
plane.  And  here  no  compromise  was  at  any  moment 
possible.  Slavery  was  wrong — that  was  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  question.  Now  the  Pacifist  is  a 
man  who  takes  exactly  the  same  attitude  today 
toward  war  that  the  abolitionist  took  two  generations 
ago  toward  slavery.  And  the  reason  is  the  same  i^n 
both  cases.  The  intellect  has  analyzed  the  phenome- 
non, found  it  to  be  evil,  and  with  true  scientific  spirit 
classified  it  accordingly.  Now  comes  the  conscience, 
and  reinforces  the  intellect  with  a  moral  judgment. 
War  is  not  only  an  evil  to  be  studied,  understood  and 
adjusted  temporarily  to  the  great  accumulation  of 
goods  and  evils  which  make  up  the  content  of  society. 
It  is  a  wrong  to  be  denounced  without  qualification, 
fought  without  mercy,  abolished  without  delay,  and 
at  any  cost.  Evils  we  can  live  with  on  certain  terms, 
and  conquer  by  the  sure  ways  of  patience,  wisdom  and 
consecrated  knowledge.  But  wrongs  can  be  lived  with 
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on  no  terms,  for  they  corrupt  and  destroy  in  exact 
proportion  as  they  are  endured.  The  collapse  of  the 
moral  consciousness  of  the  race  the  world  around  in 
1914  is  all  the  witness  that  we  need  of  the  impossibility 
of  tolerating  war,  or  preparation  for  war.  To  make 
an  end  of  this  abomination,  most  of  all  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  with  us,  is  the  only  sure  counsel  of 
the  soul.  For  as  Garrison  well  said,  "Of  what  value 
or  utility  are  the  principles  of  peace  and  forgive- 
ness, if  we  may  repudiate  them  in  the  hour  of  peril 
and  suflfering?"  John  Haynes  Holmes. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City. 


A  WEAK  WARRIOR. 


I  think  if  one  should  tell  me — swearing  truth — 
The  reign  of  man  upon  the  earth  was  drawing  to  a  close 
I  should  feel  just  as  lost  and  strange  as  now 
And  no  whit  more. 

I  can  not  read  nor  write  nor  think,  connectedly; 
The  fabric  of  my  life  seems  torn  to  shreds 
With  disappointment  and  surprise. 

I  can  not  do  my  simple- household  tasks: 

The  thing  I  go  to  fetch  is  out  of  mind 

And  I  stand  empty-handed  till  the  train  of  thought 

Gets  track  again. 

I  seem  to  watch  and  wait  for  something — what? 
I  do  not  want  to  go  away  with  Death — not  now — 
I  love  the  Earth  and  all  sweet,  growing  things ; 
I  love  the  smell  of  dust  with  the  first  drops  of  rain 
Upon  the  country  roads ; 

The  cleanly  fragrance  of  the  leaves  whenso  the  sun  laughs  in 

between  the  showers ; 
The  good  green  grass,  the  flowers  of  every  hue 
— Where  are  the  marvelous  dye-stuffs  made? 

I  love  big  thistles,  tangled  weeds  and  vines 

Whose  humble  names  nobody  cares  to  know ; 

I  love  the  winds  that  lullaby  the  nestlings  of  a  thrush 

And  hurl  a  helpless  ocean  to  the  skies. 

The  generous  hearts  that  love  me  so, 

Live  pleasantly,  and  say :    Forget,  forget ! 

God!    If  one  could  forget!    Man's  world  exacts  an  agony 

of  torture 
Present  and  remembered. 

How  dare  I,  or  you,  speak  one  reluctant  word? 
All  things  have  end ; 

Shall  the  impoverished  races  of  to-day  sink  to  oblivion 
And  a  new  world  dig  out  our  scant  remains 
And  wire  our  bones  for  speculative  use? 

The  strong-set  danger  signs  we  will  not  heed 
But  travel  the  same  road : 

King  David  tore  the  Ammonites  asunder  with  harrows,  axes, 
.  saws, 
Three  thousand  years  ago. 

To-day  kings  do  the  self-same  thing  and  claim  command  of 
God 

As  David  did ;  and  thro'  the  centuries  between 
Roll  seas  of  human  blood. 

The  Christ  who  preached  Good-will  and  Peace 

Was  but  a  visioner,  run  to  excess 

With  meekness  and  a  foolishness  of  love — 

Thro'  long-time  usage  only  do  men  keep  his  name. 

Where  shall  one  look  for  comforting? 
Don't  give  me  the  old  shibboleth  of  faith  in  prayer 
To  Gods  that  fighting  men  create  and  suit  to  their  own 
purposes. 

Supreme  Intelligence  must  feel  contempt 
For  beings  that  will  ask  a  God  to  do 

Tasks  given  to  their  hands  with  strength  and  knowledge  for 
accomplishment.  e.  c.  t. 


The  Track  of  the  Storm  ^ 

A  little  book  named  as  above  comes  to  us  from  Eng- 
land. Itjs  well  ^  named,  being  stories,  not  of  trenches 
and  the  fighting,  but  of  rescue  and  uplift  begim  in 
two  little  villages  of  France  after  the  Storm  of  War 
had  swept  through  them,  and  in  a  larger  town  con- 
gested with  refugees  and  rapatries.  Fifteen  short 
stories  of  war-wreckage  and  suffering  in  the  track  of 
the  storm,  therefore— and  just  samples:  every  deso- 
lated village  of  France,  the  attics  in  old  gabled  by- 
streets of  many  a  city,  must  be  able  to  duplicate  them 
over  and  over  again.  The  writer  is  an  English  girl 
named  Margaret  Crook — she  is  perhaps  England's  one 
Unitarian  woman-minister,  whose  "pacifist"  longing 
to  help  led  her  to  leave  college  studies  and  take  part 
in  the  reconstruction  which  the  English  "Friends" 
started  in  France  before  the  Spring  of  1915  began  to 
sprinkle  the  blackened  ruins  of  1914  with  grasses  and 
vines.  The  tales  she  tells  came  her  way  in  her  own 
experience  in  this  relief  work. 

What  do  they  show?    The  French  Darbies  and 
Joans  left  behind,  too  old  and  slow  to  join  the  general 
flight  when  the  "Boches"  drew  near;  widows  and 
mothers  bereft  of  their  men ;  the  village  children  run- 
ning wild  for  lack  of  fathers  and  of  schools;  the 
"shock"-dumbed  soldier  wandering  forlorn  in  alien 
streets;  the  waif  of  doubtful  name,  drifted  in  none 
^knew  whence,  whose  leather  shoes,  instead  of  wooden 
'sabots,  betrayed  her  blue  blood,  and  who  had  but  one 
want  in  the  wide  world — "une  petite  poupee" ;  the 
brave  efficient  little  madame,  scudding  back  her  day's 
work  done  to  her  lonely  hermitage  of  "souvenirs." 
Figures  such  as  these.    And  we  see  the  tiny  white 
"maisonettes"  which  the  relief  workers  build;  the 
railroad   dump   of   bedsteads   and  mattresses,  cup- 
boards, tables,  chairs,  lugged  and  wheel-barrowed  of? 
by  thankful  recipients;  the  workers'  holy  of  holies — 
their  store-room  stock  of  undersuits  and  grey  dress 
stuffs  and  head-shawls  and  woolen  baby  caps  and 
crowning  all,  the  pelerines— "the.  great  thick  cape  so 
beloved  of  Frenchmen,  of  a  quality  to  maintain  self- 
respect" !    We  watch  the  shrewdly  sympathetic  dis- 
tribution of  these  things,  the  shrewdness  being  as  use- 
ful as  the  sympathy  to  neutralize  the  wiles  of  need. 
We  see  dim-eyed  villagers,  war-stripped  of  spectacles, 
rounded  up  to  be  re-spectacled.   We  see  the  "garderie" 
of  blissful  children,  corralled  under  the  apple  trees  in 
the  field  of  the  thirty  bomb-holes  at  the  foot  of  the 
village  street. 

Fifteen  vignettes,  a  life-story  with  each,  of  the 
France  that  lies  today  in  the  track  of  the  storm;  the 
pictures  sketched  in  tow  color,  simply  and  well. 
_  Here  is  a  bit  from  one  of  them  to  show  what  these 
-village-folk  are  thinking  of  as  they  sit  in  their  new 
chairs  remembering  Madame  Lefevre  did  not  get  awa^ 

from  Z  ,  when  the  Germans  arrived  in  their  first 

rush    upon    Paris.      She    tells    her    experience  to 
Margaret : 

"I  did  not  mean  to  stay;  but  at  the  last  they  cajne 
so  quickly.  I  hoped  all  the  time  they  would  not  reach 
us.  Where  was  there  for  me  to  go?  There  was  no 
food,  no  shelter.  The  roads  were  full.  Nearly  every- 
body went.  I  saw  the  shells  fall  in  the  houses,  and 
then  the  fires  starting  everywhere.  The  wind  rushed 
them  up  the  hill  till  the  whole  hillside  was  ablaze — a 
mountain  of  fire!    I  stayed  in  my  cellar  as  long  as  I 
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could,  till  the  house  was  on  fire  above  my  head  and  it 
was  too  hot.  The  flames  were  right  across  the  road 
in  front.  The  only  way  I  could  get  out  was  at  the 
back.  I  walked  down  to  the  Sugar  Refinery  and  I 
saw  them  coming  in — Boches  everywhere.  Very, 
very  black  they  were,  their  uncut  beards  making  them 
look  blacker  still.  When  they  saw  me  they  took  me 
prisoner,  me  and  a  few  other  women  and  children  who 
had  not  got  away.  They  put  us  in  the  Sugar  Refinery, 
and  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  out.  We  could  not  tell 
what  was  happening.  There  we  were,  surrounded  by 
sacks  and  sacks  and  sacks  of  sugar!  For  two  whole 
days  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  sugar.  I  laugh  about 
it  now,  but  I  did  not  laugh  then ;  I  hated  the  sugar ! 
It  was  worse  for  the  poor  children ;  they  were  so 
hungry  and  the  sugar  made  them  ill.  The  country- 
side had  been  eaten  bare  of  food.  There  were  no 
rabbits,  no  chickens,  no  bread.  The  Germans  them- 
selves had  none.  They  had  biscuits,  however,  and 
some  of  them  came  down  to  the  Refinery  and  gave 
their  biscuits  to  the  children.  They  could  not  speak 
much  French.  'Moi  pas  mechant,  pas  mechant,'  they 
would  say ;  but  they  looked  very  'mechant,'  all  the 
same.  Still,  We  could  get  along  quite  well  with  them. 
It  was  the  Commandant  we  did  not  like,  and,  as  for 
that,  neither  did  they.  He  too  came  down  to  the  Sugar 
Refinery  and  strode  about.  He  wanted  Monsieur  le 
Marie  and  the  other  men.  He  thought  we  might  be 
shielding  them,  but  we  did  not  know  where  they  were. 
He  said :  'You  shall  all  hang  for  this !  You  shall  all 
hang !' 

"But  we  did  not  hang.   Later  in  the  week  the  shells 

began  to  fall  in  Z          again,  and  we  did  not  know 

what  would  happen.  One  shell  fell  right  into  the 
house  where  the  Commandant  was  asleep  and  killed 
him.  His  little  grave  is  on  the  hill  there  with  the 
rest.  When  the  men  knew  he  was  dead,  they  were 
not  going  to  stay.  Quite  suddenly  they  broke  and 
ran.  Even  in  their  haste  they  did  not  forget  us.  They 
came  rushing  down  to  the  Sugar  Refinery,  shouting 
as  they  ran:  'You  are  free!  You  are  free!  Go  back 
to  your  houses !'  As  though  we  had  any  houses  to  go 
back  to.  We  went  out  and  saw  them  running  over  the 
bridge  yonder  by  the  canal.  They  went  very  quickly 
indeed.  Then  we  turned  and  went  up  the  hill.  That 
was  on  the  Friday,  and  I  had  seen  nothing  since  Sun- 
day, when  the  town  was  in  flames.  Now  it  was  all 
black  ash.  Everywhere  over  the  roads  and  all, 
black  ash." 

Just  a  glimpse  of  what  is  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  the  battle  that  saved  Paris  and  France  from 
being  a  broadened  Belgium.  It  is  a  story  of  fighting, 
so  is  not  characteristic  of  our  book,  but  it  is  selected 
because  it  epitomizes  so  vividly  the  German  invasion : 
the  nearing  boom  of  guns — "will  they  reach  us?"  the 
falling  shells,  the  headlong  flight,  the  crashing  walls, 
the  starting  fires,  the  black-beards  swarming  in,  the 
group  of  captives ;  then  hunger  and  "afifrightment," 
and  where  homes  had  been  but  yesterday  black  ash 
covering  all ;  gleams,  too,  of  human  elements  in  Ger- 
man privates,  and  of  de-humanized  in  the  German 
command ;  and  last,  return  to  the  little  desolate  Jeru- 
salem. Be  it  remembered,  however,  this  is  German 
invasion  in  very  mild  epitome.  The  war-misery  of 
France  is  now  all  classified  and  labeled.  Madame 
Lefevre  and  her  neighbors  are  only  the  sinistres, 


burnt  out  inhabitants  returning  to  their  home-sites. 
They  were  not  evacues,  sent  out  of  the  war-zone  by 
military  authority.  They  were  not  refugies,  fugitives 
flying  before  invasion 'with  loss  of  nearly  everything, 
and  henceforth  strangers  in  the  land — "the  great 
human  embodiment  of  war-havoc  in  France."  They 
were  not  rapatries,  captured  civilians  in  conquered 
territory,  permitted,  if  old,  sick,  dependent,  to  find 
a  way  through  Switzerland  to  a  land  their  own.  They 
were  not  the  mutiUs  or  reformes,  the  French  crippled 
soldiers,  human  fragments  re-educated  to  begin  life 
anew  as  part-men  instead  of  wholes.  Still,  all  these 
have  freedom,  friends  and  Fatherland.  Beyond  all 
this  in  misery  lies  what  the  words  "Germany  in  Bel- 
gium" signify — slow  starvation  and  systematic  looting 
of  a  helpless  victim-nation,  shootings  at  sunrise,  homes 
torn  apart,  girls  disappearing,  deportations,  enslave- 
ment; these  things,  month  after  month,  until  the  day 
I  write,  you  read,  these  words.  Even  Belgium  is  per- 
haps surpassed  in  sheer  calamity  and  woe  by  Poland's 
uprooted  millions.  Beyond  all  is — or  was — Armenia  ; 
Armenia  beneath  the  Turks,  with  their  German  mas- 
ters looking  on ! 

But  the  little  English  book  is  itself  a  sun-gleam.  It 
is  prophetic  of  the  great  world's  pity  soon  to  give  a 
new  bright  meaning  to  its  title,  "The  Track  of  the 
Storm."  It  is  published  by  Headley  Brothers,  Kings- 
way  House,  Kingsway,  W.  C,  London,  and  costs  in 
paper  cover  1/6  net.  Some  American  house  ,will 
probably  soon  have  it  on  sale.        W.  C.  Gannett. 


Japanese  Business  Honesty  and  Honor 

Reports  have  been  widely  circulated  in  this  country 
bv  enemies  of  Japan,  and  perhaps  by  others,  to  the 
effect  that  standards  of  business  honesty  and  honor 
among  the  Japanese  people  are  low.  Disparaging  com- 
parisons are  made  between  Japan  and  China,  and 
we  are  told  that  whereas  in  China  merchants,  traders 
and  the  people  generally  can  be  trusted,  in  Japan  the 
grounds  for  trust  are  much  less  secure.  Many  times 
I  have  been  asked  whether  I  do  not  think  this  is  so. 

My  answer  is :  Probably  it  may  have  been  true  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  when  Americans  first  came  into 
business  relations  with  Japan,  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  this  nature  between  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  two  nations.  Business  honesty  has  always  been 
high  in  China,  probably  as  high  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  In  Japan  business  honesty  and  honor  were 
not  so  high  formerly  as  they  are  now.  Outside  of 
business  the  Japanese  maintained  standards  of  honor 
that  were  unsurpassed ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
carried  them  into  trade  as  fully  as  did  the  Chinese. 
The  reason  is  easy  to  find. 

For  ages  (during  all  the  centuries  of  Feudalism) 
the  trading  class  was  ranked  in  Japan  as  socially 
low,  lower  than  the  agriculturists  and  much  lower 
than  the  samurai.  The  result  of  this  low  estimate 
in  which  trade  (the  whole  business  of  mere  money- 
making)  was  held,  was  that  the  moral  standards  of 
the  trading  class,  the  money-making  class,  sank  to 
a  lower  level  than  those  found  among  other  classes 
of  the  people.  This  continued  imtil  the  New  Age 
of  Japan;  then  a  change  took  place.  The  men  who 
first  came  from  Japan  to  America  and  Europe  to 
study  western  civilization  returned  to  tell  their  people 
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that  Japan's  future  prosperity  and  success  must  be 
found  largely  in  commerce  and  trade  with  the  nations 
of  the  West.  But  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
this  trade  and  commerce  their  standards  of  business 
honesty  and  honor  must  be  as  high  as  those  of  the 
West.  This  raised  the  question:  How  could  such 
standards  be  secured  and  maintained?  At  once  it  was 
seen  that  the  obstacle  in  the  way  was  largely  social. 
There  must  be  a  change  of  social  ideals.  The  men 
engaged  in  commerce  and  trade,  in  business  and  in 
finance,  must  no  longer  be  looked  down  upon  socially. 
These  occupations  must  not  be  left  to  the  least  re- 
spected class  in  society.  The  very  best  men  of  the 
nation,  the  ablest  and  the  most  respected  must  take 
them  up. 

The  result  was,  a  change  of  this  kind  was  entered 
upon.  Encouraged  by  the  government,  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  social  standing  began  more  and 
more  turning  their  attention  to  all  lines  of  business 
and  finance.  There  seems  reason  to  beheve  that  today 
the  financiers  of  Japan  and  the  men  carrying  on  her 
larger  industries  and  commercial  operations  are  of  as 
high  a  type  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  business 
or  financial  world. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  important  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  mischievous  story  which  has  been  exten- 
sively and  persistently  circulated  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps- others,  to  the  eflfect  that  all  Japanese  banks 
have  Chinese  cashiers  and  managers  because  Japanese 
men  sufficiently  honest  and  trustworthy  cannot  be 
found  to  fill  these  responsible  positions.  Having  my- 
self repeatedly  met  this  statement,  I  supposed  for 'a 
long  time  that  it  was  true.    But  what  are  the  facts  ? 

The  story  is  absolutely  false.  Its  falsity  has  been 
set  forth  again  and  again  and  from  sources  of  the  most 
unquestionable  reliability — among  others,  by  Mr. 
George  Kennan,  in  The  Outlook,  by  Professor  Fran- 
cis G.  Peabody,  in  The  North  American  Reviciv,  by 
several  missionaries  and  by  various  Japanese  authori- 
ties of  the  highest  standing.  Yet  the  falsehood  per- 
sists. The  truth  in  the  case  is,  there  are  upwards 
of  2,300  Japanese  banks  in  Japan,  and  not  one  of 
them  employs  a  Chinese  cashier  or  general  manager. 
Says  Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami  in  his  volume,  "Asia  at 
the  Door":  "In  all  my  life  I  have  never  heard  a  lie 
so  unblushing  as  this.  .  .  .  There  is  no  Japanese  bank 
that  employs  a  single  Chinese  in  any  capacity."  * 

Possibly  the  basis  or  starting  point  of  this  wide- 
spread and  harmful  fiction,  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing fact:  There  are  in  the  Orient  three  or  four 
international  banks,  such  as  the  Hongkong  Shanghai 
Bank  and  the  Charter  Bank  of  India,  which  were  first 
established  in  China,  and  which  later  opened  branches 
in  Japan  (in  Yokohama  and  Kobe)  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  business  between  Japan  and 
China,  and  secondarily  to  transact  international  busi- 
ness generally.  Of  course  in  these  three  or  four  banks 
(which  are  not  strictly  Japanese,  and  which,  coming 
from  China,  have  a  large  business  to  transact  with 
China,  a  country,  whose  currency  is  multifarious  and 
exceedingly  difficult  to  understand),  it  is  natural  and 
almost  necessary  that  Chinese  cashiers  and  bookkeep- 
ers should  be  employed.    This  deceives  not  a  few 


American  travelers  who  happen  to  have  provided 
themselves  with  letters  of  credit  to  these  particular 
banks  because  of  their  international  character.  Go- 
ing to  these  banks  and  receiving  their  money  from 
Chinese  cashiers  they  leap  to  the  conclusion  and 
spread  the  report  that  all  the  other  2,300  banks  in 
Japan  (all  of  Japan's  own  banks  as  well  as  these 
three  or  four  semi-foreign  ones)  employ  cashiers  from 
China,  which,  as  already  said,  is  not  true  in  a  single 
case. 

It  is  true,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  Chinese  bank- 
ers are  confessedly  among  the  most' efficient  in  the 
world,  and  Chinese  standards  of  busines  honor  are 
very  high.  Nevertheless,  Japan  finds  no  need  to  go 
to  China  or  anywhere  else  outside  of  her  own  borders 
to  find  plenty  of  men  of  ability  and  of  the  most  un- 
questionable integrity,  to  carry'  on  all  her  banks,  and 
also  her  other  lines  of  important  business  activity. 
One  wonders  how  long  this  stupid  falsehood  about 
the  Chinese  cashiers,  so  often  exposed,  will  continue 
to  be  circulated  in  America,  to  the  cruel  injurv  of 
Japan.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  D.  D. 

Nezv  York  City  Author  of  "Rising  Japan." 


Tolstoy  and  the  Russian  Soldiers 


*A  somewhat  full  statement  of  the  facts  bearing  on  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  "The  Japanese  Nation,"  by  Professor 
Inazo  Nitobe,  pp.  169-17.3.  See  also  "Asia  at  the  Door,"  bv 
K.  K.  Kawakami,  pp.  51-52. 


The  recent  course  of  events  in  connection  with  Rus- 
sia's efforts  to  bring  about  a  "democratic  peace"  give 
renewed  interest  to  this  article  by  Jane  Addams,  which 
was  published  last  September  in  the  New  Republic : 

In  all  the  discussions  concerning  the  recent  refusal 
,  of  the  Russian  soldiers  to  continue  fighting  singularly 
little  has  been  said  of  their  own  convictions  in  the  mat- 
ter. Making  due  allowances  for  the  German  propa- 
ganda which  has  doubtless  been  instituted  among 
them,  and  for  their  natural  inference  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  carry  on  the  Czar's  war  and  for 
their  eagerness  to  get  back  to  the  land  which  they  be- 
lieve is  at  last  to  be  given  to  those  who  actually  till  it, 
may  not  religious  scruples  also  be  a  factor  in  their  mo- 
mentous decision. 

Was  Tolstoy  the  mouthpiece  of  a  great  moral 
change  taking  place  in  the  life  of  the  Russian  peasants 
or  did  he  speak  merely  for  himself  when  he  unequivo- 
cally stated  that  thousands  of  them  were  ready,  upon 
relicrious  grounds,  to  renounce  warfare?  I  recall  an 
evening  years  ago  when  I  sat  in  the  garden  at  Yasnaya 
Polvana  that  Tolstoy  outlined  a  possible  situation  very 
similar  to  this  one  and  begged  us  to  remember  that 
the  Russian  peasant  did  not  change  his  nature  when  he 
shed  his  blouse  and  put  on  the  Czar's  coat. 

Ten  years  ago  in  "Newer  Ideals  of  Peace,"  I  wrote 
the  following  sentences :  "Tolstoy  at  least  is  ready 
to  predict  that  in  the  affairs  of  national  disarmament, 
it  may  easily  be  true  that  the  Russian  peasants  will 
take  the  first  step.  Their  armed  rebellion  may  easily 
be  overcome  by  armed  troops,  but  what  can  be  done 
with  their  permanent  patience,  their  insatiable  hunger 
for  holiness !  All  idealism  has  its  prudential  aspects. 
...  In  this  day  of  Maxim  guns  and  high  explosives, 
the  old  method  of  revolt  would  be  impossible  to  an 
agricultural  people  but  the  nonresistant  strike  against 
military  services  lies  directly  in  line  with  the  tempera- 
ment and  capacity  of  the  Russian  peasant.    That  'the 
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government  cannot  put  the  whole  population  in  prison 
and  if  it  could,  it  would  still  be  without  material  for 
an  army  and  without  money  for  its  support,'  is  an 
almost  irrefutable  argument.  We  see  here  at  least 
the  beginnings  of  a  sentiment  that  shall,  if  sufficiently 
developed,  make  war  impossible  to  an  entire  people,  a 
conviction  of  sin  manifesting  itself  throughout  a 
nation." 

During  the  decade  that  followed  the  writing  of 
these  words  the  Russian  Duma  was  established  as  the 
immediate  result  of  the  universal  strike,  and  the  re- 
ligious dogma  of  non-resistance  gradually  came  to 
have  its  pragmatic  sanction.  It  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  the  Russian  soldiers  who  are  now  refusing  to 
fight  have  merely  become  so  discouraged  by  their  three 
years  of  futile  warfare  and  so  cheered  by  the  success 
of  a  bloodless  revolution  that  they  have  dared  once 
again  to  venture  the  same  tactics,  or  whether  these 
fighting  men  in  Galicia  find  singing  in  their  own  hearts 
the  same  good  news  -which  the  early  revolutionists 
took  to  Tolstoy  lying  in  his  grave  in  the  forest  of 
Zakaz — "Love  to  neighbors,  nay  the  greatest  love  of 
all,  love  to  enemies,  is  being  accomplished." 

Certainly  the  Russian  revolution  from  the  begin- 
ning overleaped  all  national  boundaries  and  compre- 
hended in  its  program  peace  and  freedom  for  the  en- 
tire world.  It  has  been  carried  on  by  simple  men 
who  have  had  so  little  participation  in  national  life 
that  they  are  unconscious  of  the  whole  tenor  of  recent 
political  history  which  has  placed  excessive  emphasis 
upon  the  nation  as  the  limit  of  sympathy  and  of 
friendly  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  and  at 
the  same  time  has  magnified  the  opposing  interests  and 
rivalries  between  nations.  On  the  other  hand  because 
they  possess  the  Russians'  inveterate  habit  of  ab- 
stract discussion  they  had  long  debated  between 
themselves  the  teaching  of  a  religion  which  ignores 
national  boundaries  and  claims  the  world  for  its  field. 

The  youngest  revolution  is  inevitably  so  much  more 
radical  than  any  of  the  existing  governments  resulting 
from  previous  revolutions,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Russian  demands  should  embody  in  their  in- 
ternal policy  fvmdamental  labor  and  agrarian  reforms 
— the  latter  so  drastic  as  to  change  the  entire  system 
of  land  tenure — and  in  their  foreign  policy  such  in- 
clusive phrases  as  "International  Democracy,"  and 
"Universal  Peace."  For  the  moment  the  Russians 
stand  quite  free  from  the  rampant  nationalism  sway- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world.  When  the  accredited  rep- 
resentatives of  the  workmen  and  the  soldiers,  sitting 
in  their  council  at  Petrograd,  grew  suspicious  of  the 
provisional  government  because  of  its  attitude  toward 
the  Stockholm  conference  and"  accused  them  of 
attempting  "secretly  to  destroy  the  work  of  drawing 
together  the  toiling  masses  of  all  countries  in  behalf 
of  peace,"  they  thus  defiantly  addressed  them :  "With 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  need  of  ending  this 
slaughter  and  suffering  of  innocent  victims,  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  cannot  walk  hand  in  hand." 

It  is  as  if  these  Russians,  as  soon  as  the  revolution 
was  established,  had  instinctively  abstained  from  war- 
fare— a  violence  to  which  they  had  formerly  sub- 
mitted, but  which  they  never  regarded  as  Christian — 
and  had  made  a  fresh  approach  to  the  tangled  world 
situation ;  they  also  evince  that  endless  desire  of  men, 
which   torments   them   almost   like   an  unappeased 


thirst,  not  to  be  kept  apart  but  to  come  to  terms  with 
one  another — that  spring  of  life  which  underlies  all 
social  combination  and  political  association.  These 
Russian  soldiers  would  make  room  within  their  new- 
secured  space  of  light  and  warmth  for  all  men;  they 
would  include  even  their  enemies. 

All  the  warring  world  is  aghast  at  the  Russians'  re- 
fusal to  fight,  but  in  spite  of  their  scoffing  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  reflective  men  in  all  of  the  belligerent 
nations  are  gradually  recognizing  the  necessity  for  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of  ending  the  world  war. 

This  necessity  has  recently  been  set  forth  by  M. 
Henri  Lambert  of  Belgium  as  follows :  "The  char- 
acteristic feature  and  dominating  fact  of  the  present 
highly  critical  situation  of  the  belligerent  world  is  that 
the  various  military,  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences arising  from  a  defeat  have  developed  to  such 
a  point  of  gravity  that  it  has  become  for  either  side 
impossible  even  to  contemplate  submission  to  the  will 
and  power  of  the  enemy.  However,  it  fortunately 
remains  possible  for  both  sides  to  submit  to  a  prin- 
ciple, to  surrender  to  a  truth.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  inter- 
national struggle  has  arisen  a  moral  problem  and  a 
spiritual  necessity."  Are  the  Russians  attempting  a 
solution  along  spiritual  lines  while  the  well-established 
governments  fail  to  recognize  the  hidden  remedial 
powers  which  a  newer  democracy  is  striving  to  utilize? 

Certainly  the  Russians  are  the  most  promising 
agency  for  the  great  task  of  converting  the  Central 
Powers  to  generous  peace  terms,  as  their  trenchant 
statement  has  gradually  been  converting  the  Allies.  A 
meeting  held  in  Leeds  June  3rd,  1917,  addressed  by 
three  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  demanded 
that  England  restate  her  terms  in  line  with  Russia's, 
and  the  most  recent  statement  issued  by  President 
Wilson  stamps  their  simple  formula  with  the  approval 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  all  learning  to  say  that  the  end  of  this  war 
will  doubtless  see  profound  political  changes  and  dem- 
ocratic reconstruction,  when  the  animalistic  forces 
which  are  inevitably  encouraged  as  a  valuable  asset 
in  warfare,  shall  once  more  be  relegated  to  a  subordi- 
nate place.  And  yet  when  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
reconstructions  is  actually  happening  before  our  very 
eyes,  we  are  too  timid  to  trust  the  spiritual  force  which 
achieved  so  much  and  might  conceivably  achieve 
more.  The  war-weary  world  insists  that  the  Russian 
soldier  shall  forego  its  use  and  shall  continue  to  fight. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Russian  peasant  soldiers 
are  telling  the  East  Prussian  peasant  soldiers  in  the 
opposing  trenches  what  Tolstoy  told  them :  that  the 
great  task  of  this  generation  is  to  "free  the  land"  as 
a  former  generation  had  already  freed  the  serfs  and 
slaves ;  that  the  future  of  the  Russian  peasant  depends 
not  upon  garrisons  and  tax  gatherers,  but  upon  his 
willingness  to  perform  "bread  labor"  on  his  recovered 
soil,  and  upon  his  ability  to  extend  good  will  and  just 
dealing  to  all  men. 

The  Russian  propagandists  add  to  the  enormous 
advantage  of  ardent  aspirations  and  a  newly  consum- 
mated good-will,  a  youthful  self-consciousness  which 
makes  their  own  emotional  experience  the  center  of 
the  universe  and  assumes  that  others  cannot  be  in- 
different to  their  high  aims.  If  the  Allies  are  seriously 
trying  to  treat  with  the  German  people  as  distinct  from 
the  government,  the  spoken  word  will  certainly  be 
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found  much  more  dependable  as  a  vehicle  of  propa- 
ganda than  the  printed  page,  even  if  in  our  enthusi- 
asm_  we  attempt  the  native  device  of  dropping  demo- 
cratic literature  into  the  German  trenches  from  aero- 
planes. If  the  AlHes  find  it  reasonable  to  recommend 
to  Germany,  through  formal  state  documents,  such 
political  changes  as  a  chancellor  responsible  to  the  par- 
liament, a  representative  body  with  power  to  initiate 
taxation,  and  other  devices  'of  self-government  en- 
deared through  long  usage  to  democratic  nations,  why 
at  the  same  time  should  we  deplore  the  man-to-man 
propaganda  that  is  being  carried  forward  on  the  east- 
ern front  by  newly-liberated  Russians  who  out  of  their 
own  experiences  are  urging  revolt  against  autocratic 
government,  and  who  are  recommending  those  very 
reforms  which  the  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  have 
long  been  advocating?  Certainly  the  Russians  who  at 
this  moment  are  freeing  themselves  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  enormous  landed  estates  might  most  readily 
appeal  to  those  Germans  who  have  long  contended 
that  the  foundation  of  parliamentary  reform  must  be 
a  change  in  the  status  of  the  land-holding  Junkers. 

Inevitably  the  results  of  such  a  propaganda  are  ab- 
solutely disastrous  from  the  military  point  of  view; 
but  if  the  Allies  are  striving  to  win  an  entire  people 
from  the  tenets  of  militarism,  what  teachers  could  be 
more  convincing  than  men  so  enthusiastic  over  a  gov- 
ernmental theory  based  upon  the  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion of  self-directed  individuals  that  thev  are  ready  to 
face  a  court-martial  in  order  to  act  upon  it  themselves 
and  insist  upon  extending  it  to  the  very  men  who  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  military  system  in  its  per- 
fection? They  are  at  least  treading  the  paths  of  mar- 
tyrdom which  Tolstoy  believed  to  be  the  only  way  to 
peace. 

It  is  certainly  the  wisdom  of  the  humble,  the  very 
counsel  of  imperfection,  which  is  exemplified  by  this 
army  of  tattered  men  who  are  walking  so  carefully  in 
the  dawning  light.  But  they  may  be  "the  unhindered 
and  adventuring  sons  of  God,"  who  are  the  bearers 
of  the  most  precious  aspirations  of  this  generation. 
To  insist  that  they  continue  in  the  old  lines  of  warfare 
when  they  themselves  believe  that  fraternal  inter- 
course is  more  efficacious  for  their  revolutionary  pur- 
poses, will  probably  result  in  a  failure  of  both  methods. 
They  will  neither  convert  the  German  troops  nor  will 
they  efficiently  make  war  upon  them.  The  outcome 
may  easily  afford  another  of  those  cruel  examples, 
presented  so  often  by  history,  in  which  the  Good  has 
been  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Best.— Jane  Addams. 
— Friends'  Intelligencer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear  Unity : 

I  hope  I  do  not  need  to  assure  your  readers  of  my 
hearty  agreement  with  your  editorial  comments  upon 
the  resignations  of  Robinson,  Gebauer  and  myself 
from  our  respective  churches.  I  am  happy  to  report 
however,  that  in  my  own  case  my  resignation  was  not 
only  nominally,  but  in  actual  fact,  entirely  voluntary. 
My  people  (most  of  whom  are  not  pacifists— not  by 
a  long  shot!)  have  been  almost  unbelievably  tolerant 
and  aflfectionate  toward  me  throughout  these  months 
of  my  anti-war  preaching.    At  a  time  when  so  many 


professedly  liberal  churches  are  proving  recreant  to 
their  trust  it  is  good  for  us  all  to  know  that  we  have 
here  in  this  notoriously  reactionary  suburb  of  New 
York  a  group  of  people  who  have  been  steadfastly 
true  to  the  principle  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 

Frank  Carleton  Doan. 


P.  S.  The  following  statements  from  the  trustees 
and  the  membership  and  m\-  reply,  may  also  be  of 
interest. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  FREEDOM. 

The  Trustees  of  All  Souls'  Church  of  Summit,  New 
Jersey,  in  view  of  newspaper  comment  and  various  current 
rumors,  and  in  justice  both  to  their  minister.  Dr.  Frank 
Carleton  Doan,  and  to  themselves,  wish  to  put  on  record  their 
admiration  for  his  sincerity,  tolerance,  courage,  idealism  and 
loyalty  to  the  best  as  he  sees  it.  ' 

While  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  congregation  are  not 
in  agreement  with  his  views  regarding  peace  and  war,  they 
IK'  leve  m  a  broad  tolerance  of  opinion  and  in  freedom  of 
pulpit  utterance. 

Nothing  that  Dr.  Doan  has  said  is  capable  of  interpre- 
tation as  treason  or  disloyalty  to  his  country. 

The  Trustees  believe  that  there  is  more  danger  today  in 
attempts  to  suppress  honest  opinion  than  there  is  in  a  frank 
and  free  expression  of  sincere  pacifism. 

Let  us  not  see  the  ghost  of  Benedict  Arnold  in  every 
phase  which  is  not  sufficiently  warlike  to  satisfy  our  emo- 
tions. Let  us  rather  respect  an  honest  man  whether  he 
agrees  with  us  or  not.  In  short,  while  fighting  one  form  of 
tyranny,  let  us  beware  lest  we  build  up  another. 

The  Trustees  have  no  thought  of  accepting  Dr.  Doan's 
offer  to  resign. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PASTORAL  COMMITTEE. 

New  Year's  Day,  1918. 
To  the  Committee  on  Pastoral  Relations : 
Dear  Friends : — 
May  I  express  through  you  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
petition,  urging  me  to  withdraw  my  resignation,  which  your 
committee  has  conveyed  to  me?  It  did  not  need  the  petition 
to  persuade  me  of  the  support  and  devotion  of  the  members 
of  All  Souls'  and  the  many  friends  who  joined  with  them 
m  signing  it.  Throughout  these  four  years  of  my  ministry 
I  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  such  support  and  personal 
confidence.  To  decline  (as  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  in 
other  fields  I  must)  to  continue  as  pastor  of  All  Souls'  is 
one  of  the  hardest  decisions  I  have  yet  had  to  make  and 
hold  to.  Tell  them  for  me  that  in  whatever  field  of  service 
I  may  be  [  shall  always  try  to  work  and  live  in  the  spirit  oi 
affection  and  good  will  I  have  found  in  them,  my  people  and 
my  friends. 

Faithfully  yours, 
^     ,  Frank  Carleton  Doan. 

All  Souls'  Church,  Summit,  N.  J. 


To  Dr.  Frank  Carleton  Doan : 

We,  the  members  of  the  congregation  and  others  inter- 
ested m  All  Souls'  Church  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  wish  hereby  to 
record  our  appreciation  of  your  services  for  the  last  four 
years. 

While  but  few  of  us  entirely  agree  with  some  of  your 
most  cherished  convictions,  and  many  of  us  radically  differ 
from  you  on  questions  of  war  and  peace,  all  of  us  unite  in 
recognizing  your  single-mindedness,  your  sincerity,  and  the 
fine  spirituality  of  your  nature. 

Our  minds  may,  and  often  do,  lead  us  to  different  con- 
clusions, but  our  hearts  all  point  the  same  course. 

We  are  most  reluctant  to  accept  your  resignation  and 
take  this  method  to  express  our  united  wish  that  you  may 
be  persuaded  to  withdraw  it  and  continue  the  work  of  love 
and  high  purpose  you  have  carried  on  so  devotedly  during 
the  time  of  your  ministry  with  us. 
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The  Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine 


*Alsace-Lorkaine,  From  Caesar  to  Kaiser.   58  B.  C.  to  1871 
A.  D.    Ruth  Putnam;  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Alsace-Lorraine.    A  Study  in  Conquest,  1913,  David  Starr 
Jordan ;  Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Alsace-Lorraine  Under  German  Rule.     Charles  Downer 
Hazen,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Alsace-Lorraine.    Daniel  Blumenthal ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ; 
New  York. 

These  four  books  which  lie  on  my  desk  take  up  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  very  different  points 
of  view,  but  in  all  matters  of  importance  they  are  in 
full  agreement.  All  are  wholly  sympathetic  with  the 
spirit  of  Alsace.  All  regard  the  seizure  of  the  prov- 
inces in  1871,  as  being  what  their  deputies  at  the  time 
called  it,  "an  odious  abuse  of  force,"  and  all  agree 
that  in  right  and  justice  the  sovereignty  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  belongs  to  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  Germans  could  not  own  the  people ;  the  French 
had  no  right  to  give  them  away.  Each  of  the  four 
writers  repudiates  the  claim  that  these  people  with 
their  land  were  really  German,  because  the  majority 
both  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace  speak  a  German  dialect 
to  children  and  servants,  because  they  bear  mostly 
German  names,  or  because  their  land  three  or  four 
centuries  ago  was  loosely  included  in  the  ramshackle 
"Holy  Roman  Empire."  When  Louis  XIV  entered 
the  little  city  of  Strassburg  in  1681,  Alsace  had  no 
political  existence.  Strassburg  was  a  small  republic 
and  the  ten  chief  towns  of  Alsace  were  "free  cities" 
of  the  empire.  German  claims  rest  solely  on  force 
as  consummated  at  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  in  1871. 
Against  their  will  and  without  consent  of  the  people 
most  of  Alsace  and  about  half  of  Lorraine,  were 
seized  to  form  the  German  province  of  "Elsass-Loth- 
ringen."  France  then  renounced  her  claim,  under 
threats  of  total  annihilation.  But  the  Alsatians  never 
accepted  the  transfer,  and  their  protests  and  declara- 
tions in  1871  constitute  some  of  the  noblest  documents 
in  European  history. 

Since  then  there  has  been  no  reconciliation  and  of 
late  years  no  attempt  at  it.  The  system  of  supreme 
discipline  which  rules  in  Germany  was  applied  to  these 
people  with  Prussian  dullness,  and  regardless  of  pro- 
test or  opposition. 

Germany  said  to  her  province  of  "Elsass-Lothin- 
gen,"  "I  will  not  give  you  freedom  until  I  am  sure 
of  your  love."  Alsace  responds:  "I  cannot  love  you 
till  you  set  me  free."  Lorraine  replies :  "I  am  not  of 
your  family ;  I  cannot  understand  your  ways."  Ger- 
many says  to  France,  "We  canrtot  be  friends  until 
you  forget."  France  answers,  "You  will  not  let  me 
forget,  and  so  I  cannot." 

Around  Alsace-Lorraine  centers  the  most  awful 
tragedy  in  the  world's  history.  In  the  problem  as  it 
now  exists  there  is  but  one  answer,  the  answer  of 
Switzerland,  the  answer  of  civilization — Alsace-Lor- 
raine must  be  set  free,  and  allowed  to  make  her  own 
future. 

This  answer  is  foreshadowed  in  the  two  earliest  of 
these  books.  It  is  set  forth  insistently  by  Hazen  and 
by  Blumenthal,  although  with  both  these  writers,  free- 


dom means  union  with  France.  The  Alsatians  love 
France  for  her  own  sake,  and  because  while  Germany 
offered  discipline  without  justice,  France  gave  justice 
with  freedom.  Some  one  complained  to  Napoleon 
that  his  Alsatian  recruits  were  speaking  German.  "No 
matter,"  said  Napoleon,  "they  speak  in  German  but 
they  saber  in  French."  "Being  German,"  it  is  said, 
"they  can  be  more  obstinately  French  than  the  French 
themselves." 

In  her  charming  volume.  Miss  Putnam  follows  the 
history  of  the  provinces  from  Roman  times,  until  in 
^  1871  they  were  ceded  to  Germany. 

Jordan's  study  in  1913  gives  little  of  the  earlier  his- 
tory, the  book  being  essentially  a  condensation  of 
many  personal  interviews  with  leading  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  within  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  These 
people,  whom  the  author  protects  by  omitting  mention 
of  names,  spoke  very  frankly,  with  the  final  result  of 
a  very  complete  exposition  of  local  opinion  as  it  ex- 
isted just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  At  that 
time  the  Germans  rigorously  denied  the  existence  of 
any  "question  of  Alsace-Lorraine."  They  had  won 
the  provinces  by  the  honest  method  of  conquest,  and 
they  would  hold  them  for  their  own  protection  and 
because  they  knew  better  than  the  Alsatians  how  the 
territory  should  be  governed. 

The  Alsatians,  in  general,  regarded  the  Prussians 
as  an  inferior,  backward  and  bullying  race,  disliked 
the  more  as  they  became  better  acquainted. 

But  the  Alsatians  dreaded  war  above  all  things. 
They  had  known  what  it  was  Hke,  and  most  of  them 
looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  liberalizing  of  German 
politics  and  to  the  time  when  their  double  culture 
should  form  a  bridge  or  bond  of  union  between  Ger- 
many and  France.  And  yet  they  recognized  that  Ger- 
many could  not  give  the  Alsatians  the  freedom  her 
own  citizens  had  never  yet  achieved  for  themselves. 
"Some  day,"  it  was  urged,  "Alsace  may  turn  the  scale 
in  behalf  of  German  freedom." 

"When  the  time  comes,  this  great  nation,  the  sec- 
ond Fatherland  of  every  cultured  man,  shall  stand 
for  honor  and  justice,  and  the  prophecy  of  Heine 
shall  come  true.  Not  only  Alsace-Lorraine  but  the 
whole  world  in  this  ideal  sense  shall  become  German." 
But  this  condition  can  never  come  under  German  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  "It  is  for  the  people  of  these  prov- 
inces to  say  loudly  and  clearly  that  the  demand  be 
made  for  the  friendly  bridge  between  two  civiliza- 
tions— not  the  glacis  of  a  fort,  nor  yet  the  field  of 
battle,  we  ask  'No  war;  Franco-German  reconciliation; 
self-government  for  Alsace-Lorraine.'  " 

Since  the  war  began,  and  since  the  wretched  affair 
at  Zabern,  which  was  in  fact  the  first  of  the  war's 
preliminary  skirmishes,  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been 
treated  by  Germany  as  a  "foreign  country."  And  the 
idea  of  a  "foreign  country"  held  by  the  German  gen- 
eral staff  has  been  illustrated  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France,  in  every  region  anywhere  cursed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  German  troops. 

As  matters  are,  nothing  can  justify  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany,  unless  it  be  to  a  Ger- 
many ruled  by  her  own  people,  having  undergone  an 
entire  change  of  heart  and  ready  to  admit  Alsatians 
to  full  democratic  citizenship,  and  leaving  them  no 
longer  as  "second-class  Germans"  {"Deutsche  zzveiter 
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Klasse"),  without  rights,  living  not  on  their  own  lands 
but  on  Imperial  territory  ("Reichsland"). 

The  volume  of  Professor  Hazen  is  a  history  in  de- 
tail of  the  experience  of  Alsace,  especially  under  the 
rule  of  Germany.  It  is  therefore  in  a  large  degree 
complementary  to  Miss  Putnam's  work.  But  notwith- 
standing his  historic  calmness,  the  writer  boils  over 
at  times  in  hot  indignation  at  Prussian  duplicity  and 
cruelty.  "As  Balzac  said  many  years  ago :  'There  is 
one  instrument  the  Germans  have  never  learned  to 
play;  that  instrument  is  Liberty.'  It  is  the  Germans 
who  are  responsible  for  the  question  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, not  only  in  its  inception  but  in  its  progress 
and  fruition.  Denying  categorically  that  any  such 
question  exists,  they  have  made  it  one  of  the  danger 
spots  of  Modern  Europe,  and  through  their  handling 
of  it  have  given  the  world  an  accurate  measure  of 
their  ability  and  character  as  rulers.  The  fate  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine is  a  striking  and  melancholy  object  les- 
son to  a  world  threatened  with  German  domination. 
The  history  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  a  sufficient  revela- 
tion of  what  such  a  domination  would  mean." 

The  little  book  of  Blumenthal  is  essentially  a  hu- 
man document,  a  plain  word  from  the  inside.  Daniel 
Blumenthal,  for  nine  years — 1905  to  IQl-l — was  the 
freedom-loving  and  forceful  mayor  of  the  city  of  Col- 
mar,  the  associate  of  Abbe  Wetterle,  Paul  Helmer 
and  "Oncle  Hansi"  (waltz)  in  their  efforts  for  liber- 
alization. He  had  been  deputy  in  the  Reichstag  and 
member  of  the  provincial  senate,  a  man  justly  hon- 
ored for  courage  and  wisdom.  We  are  told  that  he 
had  been  "condemned  to  death  eight  times  and  car- 
rying sentences  aggregating  more  than  five  hundred 
years  of  penal  servitude,  all  imposed  on  him  by  the 
Imperial  German  Government  because  he  escaped  to 
tell  the  world  the  truth  about  Alsace-Lorraine."  This, 
observes  his  sponsor,  Prof.  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  is 
"the  highest  recommendation  which  the  Prussian  au- 
tocracy has  power  to  give." 

Blumenthal  tells  the  story  of  his  country  in  a  sim- 
ple, direct  and  convincing  way.  Since  war  began,  Al- 
sace has  experienced  a  reign  of  terror.  "In  the  first 
place,  persons  inscribed  on  the  black-list,  that  is  to 
say,  those  most  suspected  have  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. Those  who  (like  Mayor  Blumenthal)  have 
escaped  the  talons  of  the  Germans,  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  persecution  for  so-called  high  treason,  liable  to 
capital  punishment.  They  have  had  their  property 
seized  and  (supreme  misfortune)  they  have  been  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  their  German  nationality." 
"The  Council  of  war  was  in  permanent  operation." 

Blumenthal  estimates  that  30,000  Alsatian  soldiers, 
mobilized  in  the  German  army,  have  gone  over  into 
the  French.  Many  of  these  "have  begged  to  be  sent 
to  the  front,  to  fight  the  Germans,  thus  risking  their 
lives  twice  in  the  service  of  France." 

"Alsace-Lorraine  has  suffered  under  the  Prussian 
rule  of  Germany.  This  rule  has  weakened  the  strength 
of  the  country  but  could  not  kill  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  two  prov- 
inces can  regain  their  health.  They  must  again  be 
united  to  France,  their  mother  country,  their  rightful 
home." 

Yet,  if  the  Germans  had  been  wise  enough  to  grant 
these  people  full  liberty  at  home  and  equality  before 


the  law  in  the  control  of  the  German  nation,  these 
people  would  have  become  reconciled  and  there  would 
have  been  no  "Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine."  And  at 
the  present  time  it  seems  there  is  still  no  question. 
Justice  is  plain  enough.  For  the  welfare  of  civiliza- 
tion Alsace-Lorraine,  in  chains  for  forty-seven  years, 
in  one  way  or  another  must  be  set  free !  It  is  an  old 
proverb  of  the  Alsatians: 

"On  changerait  plutot  le  coeur  en  place. 
Que  de  changer  la  vieille  Alsace !" 
(Sooner  change  the  heart  in  place, 
Than  change  the  spirit  of  old  Alsace.) 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


MY  PUNISHMENT. 


I  don't  believe  you'd  ever  guess  my  mother's  punishment  for 
me. 

When  I  have  done  a  hateful  thing  and  been  as  bad  as  I 
can  be. 

She  doesn't  lock  me  in  my  room  nor  take  away  my  favorite 
toy, 

And  leave  me  till  I've  promised  her  that  I  will  be  a  better 
boy. 

She  doesn't  punish  with  a  whip,  although  some  other  moth- 
ers do ; 

Some  kinds  of  boys  are  helped  by  that,  but  I  get  madder 
through  and  through. 

No,  sir !  My  mother  simply  says  :  "My  son,  go  out  and  take 
a  walk. 

Into  the  quiet  of  the  woods,  where  vou  and  God  can  have 
a  talk. 

Tell  Him  both  sides,  give  yours  and  mine, — He  is  a  judge 

you  need  not  fear. 
Talk  freely,  for  I  know  that  He  will  make  the  right  and 

wrong  quite  clear." 

So  off  I  start.    In  winter  days  I  bundle  up — but  out  I  go. 
And  pretty  mad,  I'll  tell  you  that— at  least,  at  first  it's  always 
so. 

But  somehow  when  I've  gotten  there  the  woods  are  all  so 
still  and  dim, 

I  feel  as  though  I'd  like  to  cry— but  then  instead  I  talk 
to  Him. 

I  tell  it  all— that's  only  fair,  God  ought  to  hear  the  other 
side, 

I'd  hate  to  be  a  sneaky  boy,  I'd  want  to  run  away  and  hide. 

I 

It  just  depends  how  mad  I  am,  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  it  ail- 
But  in  the  end  it's  just  the  same— I  feel  so  mean  and  sad 
and  small. 

God  never  answers  right  out  loud ;  it's  not  His  way,  I've 
come  to  know. 

It's  just  my  heart  that  tells  me  when— and  back  to  mother 
how  I  go ! 

"The  woods  have  helped,  they  always  do,"  she  whispers  as 

she  holds  my  hands, 
"There's  no  one  there  to  interfere."    Oh,  how  my  mother 

understands ! 

The  punishment  seems  queer,  perhaps,— to  other  folks  I  s'pose 
it  would, — ■ 

But  mother  knows,  and  so  do  I,  just  how  it  helps  inc  to 
be  good. 

— Vlyn  Johnson. 
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Beginnings 


Myth  and  Legend  Vers^ts  the  True  Story 


Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 

and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann  , 

IV. 

How  Man  Was  Made 

''He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul."        — Genesis,  ii  •.7. 

The  problem  of  this  course  is  that  of  elimination, 
that  there  m.ay  be  clearly  left  in  our  minds  the  few 
central  facts.  We  want  to  realize  our  stupidity  and 
come  into  that  state  of  intelligent  ignorance  that  will 
be. an  inspiration  to  effort. 

In  regard  to  man's  appearance  on  the  earth.  We 
will  not  dwell  this  morning  on  the  mythical  expla- 
nation except  to  remember  that  such  a  conception 
was  embodied  not  only  in  our  Christian  Bible,  but 
that  in  the  early  literature  of  all  peoples  the  myth 
stories  of  man's  creation  abound  in  great  beauty  and 
great  suggestiveness. 

The  dual  narrative  in  Genesis,  the  Elohistic  account, 
says  (Gen.  1  :26-27)  : 

And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness :  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  m  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

In  the  second  account  Jehovah  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  planted  a  garden,  caused 
to  grow  all  vegetation,  and  after  submitting  to  inan's 
domination  all  lower  creation,  the  record  says: 

Jehovah  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be 
alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  helpmeet  for  him.  •  ■  • 

And  Jehovah  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  the 
man,  and  he  slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs  and  closed 
up  the  flesh  instead  thereof :  and  the  rib,  which  Jehovah  God 
had  taken  from  the  man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her 
unto  the  man.  And  the  man  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  Woman, 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.  Therefore  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

In  the  first,  the  more  material  account,  man  and 
woman  came  into  being  simultaneously,  the  man 
ready  to  be  installed  as  head  of  creation.  In  the  sec- 
ond, woman  comes  as  an  after  thotight,  a  social  neces- 
sity. The  literalist  must  choose  between  these  two 
accoimts. 

Brinton  in  his  "Myths  of  the  American  People" 
parallels  these  myths  of  the  origin  of  man  in  mate- 
rial which  he  picked  up  out  of  the  western  world  tra- 
ditions. 

The  verdict  of  science  must  be  approached  slowly. 
A  paragraph  from  a  book.  "The  Wonder  of  Life," 
by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  will  help  us  to  realize  that 
we  are  in  a  world  teeming  with  life,  a  world  of  mar- 


velous fecundity.  Thomson  speaks  of  the  crowded 
stage  and  the  prodigality  of  life: 

Antarctic  explorers  have  told  us  that  in  one  haul  of  the 
dredge  in  those  icy  waters  it  was  quite  a  usual  thing  to  get 
from  ten  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  specimens  of  a  certain 
Crustacean.  On  the  surface  of  the  small  pools  of  water  on 
the  melting  ice  of  the  mer  de  glace  at  Chamonix,  M.  Vallot 
found  in  1912  an  extraordinary  multitude  of  a  rather  rare 
wingless  insect,  the  "glacier  flea."  These  minute  and  primi- 
tive forms  occurred  over  a  stretch  of  glacier  twenty  meters 
broad  by  two  thousand  meters  long,  and  there  must  have  been 
forty  millions  of  them. 

The  heather  on  the  moor,  with  its  firm  leaves  and  appar- 
ently clean  twigs,  does  not  suggest  itself  as  a  crowded  home 
of  life;  but  that  is  just  what  it  is,  as  Dr.  Shipley  found  in 
searching  for  grouse-parasites.  He  adopted  the  method  of 
soaking  the  heather  in  water  and  then  centrifuging  the  infu- 
sion, with  the  result  that  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  little 
creatures  was  discovered.  He  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
what  would  appear  if  we  could  see  a  square  yard  of  the 
moor  through  a  gigantic  lense  magnifying  a  hundred  times. 

The  heather  plants  would  be  as  tall  as  lofty  elms,  their 
flowers  as  big  as  cabbages,  the  grouse  would  be  six  or  seven 
times  the  size  of  "Chantecler"  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin ;  creep- 
ing and  wriggling  up  the  stem  and  over  the  leaves,  and  grad- 
ually yet  surely  making  their  way  towards  the  flov/ers,  would 
be  seen  hundreds  and  thousands  of  silvery  white  worms  about 
the  size  of  young  earthworms.  Lying  on  the  leaves  and  on 
the  plant  generally  would  be  seen  thousands  of  spherical  bod- 
ies the  size  of  grains  of  wheat,  the  cysts  of  coccidum  (a 
minutely  microscopic  Protozoan  parasite)  ;  and  on  the  ground 
and  on  the  plants,  as  large  as  split  peas,  would  be  seen  the 
tapeworm  eggs  patiently  awaiting  the  advent  of  their  second 
host. 

He  describes  a  Lapland  bird-berg,  the  nesting  place 
of  guillemots,  etc.  He  says:  "The  whole  hill  was 
alive,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eyes  looked  upon  us 
as  we  intruded." 

You  may  remember  that  at  one  time  transconti- 
nental trains  on  the  Union  Pacific  were  delayed  for 
hours  by  passing  tides  of  buffaloes.  And  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri  trains  have  been  stopped  by  grasshop- 
pers. Aristotle  records  about  500  animals,  but  Thom- 
son says : 

A  single  expedition  nowadays  may  still  discover  more 
than  a  thousand  new  species.  .  .  We  are  amazed  at  the 
number  of  stars  which  we  can  see  definitely  on  a  clear  night, 
perhaps  four  thousand  altogether,  but  there  may  be  more 
species  in  one  family  of  insects. 

Compare  such  testimony  with  that  of  Raleigh 
who  estimated  a  hundred  species  as  an  approximate 
number  to  be  accommodated  in  the  ark. 

On  this  fertile  earth  man  appeared  and  science  has 
been  peering  into  his  antecedents  trying  to  discover 
his  origin.  Man  and  animal  have  come  from  a  com- 
mon root.  From  the  geological  stuff  in  which  man 
was  found  on  the  margin  of  the  seas  come  two  trunk 
lines,  and  with  the  help  of  a  chart  we  may  see  one 
leading  up  into  plant  life  and  the  other  through  ani- 
mal life  to  man.  One  offshoot  from  the  first  main  line 
having  its  base  in  protozoa,  shows  that  sponges  seem 
not  to  have  the  power  of  improving  themselves ;  their 
line  stops  comparatively  far  down.  A  branch  starting 
a  little  later  runs  into  sea  life,  lilies,  star-fish,  beautiful 
forms  of  sea  life.  Another  branch,  the  mollusca,  de- 
'  velops  the  oyster,  the  "chambered  nautilus."  another 
develops  Crustacea,  of  which  the  turtle  is  the  best 
type,  with  an  offshoot  running  into  insects,  and  we 
have  the  marvelous  bee  and  ant  life.  On  the  main 
line  we  come  to  the  rodents,  and  those  having  bones 
on  the  inside.  A  long  line  of  development  shows 
the  birds,  and  far  up  on  the  main  line  are  the 
branches  of  tailless  apes  and  tailed  monkeys.  Through 
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the  central  line  which  separates  with  ape  and  monkey 
we  come  to  man.  The  second  main  Hne  beginning  with 
thallophytes,  the  water  plants,  gives  us  mosses,  liver- 
worts, branching  into  palms  and  grasses,  another  palm 
fern  branch,  another  pine  and  the  main  line ;  oaks, 
nettles,  roses,  apples,  olive,  convolvulus,  finally  bloom- 
ing into  the  composites.  Botanically  speaking  the 
most  perfect  thing  is  the  thistle.  We  may  try  to  pre- 
serve the  early  thought  that  these  forms  of  life  are 
unrelated,  but  a  diagram  will  indicate  how  interde- 
pendent they  are. 

A  classic  on  this  subject  is  Darwin's  "Descent  of 
J\Ian."  When  Huxley  wrote  his  "Man's  Place  in  Na- 
ture" he  was  promptly  characterized  as  an  atheist, 
an  infidel,  whereas  he  was  a  born  theologian.  He 
was  a  big  believer,  a  beautiful,  loving,  trusting  man 
possessing  all  the  essential  elements  of  religion. 

Darwin  not  only  unfolded  the  common  family  re- 
lation of  man  with  his  fellow  creatures,  showing  that 
we  have  the  same  diseases,  the  same  materia  medica 
for  sick  horse  and  sick  man,  that  epidemics  are  passed 
from  animal  to  man,  but  that  there  are  survivals  in 
the  human  body,  reminiscence  of  our  humble  parent- 
age that  man  has  outgrown.  But  we  find  that  in  the 
animal  in  a  humble  way  there  is  prophecy  of  the 
psychic,  the  mental,  emotional  elements  which  we 
are  apt  to  consider  peculiar  to  man.  Darwin  finds 
in  animals  the  power  of  appreciation,  curiosity,  mem- 
ory and  even  sympathy.  Among  many  incidents  he 
tells  this  one  : 

In  Abyssinia,  Brehm  encountered  a  great  troop  of  bab- 
boons,  who  were  crossing  a  valley;  some  had  already  as- 
cended the  opposite  mountain,  and  some  were  still  in  the 
valley;  the  latter  were  attacked  by  the  dogs,  but  the  old 
males  immediately  hurried  down  from  the  rocks,  and  with 
mouths  widely  opened  roared  so  fearfully  that  the  dogs 
quickly  drew  back.  They  were  again  encouraged  to  the  at- 
tack ;  but  by  this  time  all  the  babboons  had  ascended  the 
heights,  excepting  a  young  one,  about  six  months  old,  who, 
loudly  calling  for  aid,  climbed  on  a  rock  and  was  surrounded. 
Now  one  of  the  largest  males,  a  true  hero,  came  down  again 
from  the  mountain,  slowly  went  to  the  young  one,  coaxed  him 
and  triumphantly  led  him  away — the  dogs  being  too  much 
astonished  to  make  an  attack. 

Man  has  risen  and  is  still  growing  into  the  psychic 
by  means  of  the  physical  and  we  do  not  need  to  make 
any  distinction.  The  first  big  development  of  man 
was  the  attainment  to  the  upright  position,  giving 
freedom  to  the  forelimbs  and  the  development  of  the 
hand.  There  is  nothing  in  the  machine  shop  or  in 
animal  life  that  is  equal  to  the  arm.  A  baby  can 
hang  by  its  hands,  .showing  its  arboreal  ancestry,  but 
soon  loses  this  power  by  non-use.  The  next  devel- 
opment was  the  organ  of  speech,  an  artificial  counter 
of  thought,  a  big  story.  The  last  development  has 
been  that  of  the  brain.  The  analogies  between  our 
brains  and  those  of  our  poorer  relations  are  very 
striking,  both  as  to  shape  and  function.  Some  au- 
thorities give  the  largest  brain  capacity  of  the  highest 
ape  as  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty-two 
ounces,  the  largest  man's  brain  at  sixty-six  ounces. 
We  find  that  the  diflference  between  the  highest  brain 
capacity  of  the  ape  and  the  lowest  man  brain  capac- 
ity is  large,  but  not  so  great  between  the  highest  ape 
and  lowest  man  as  between  the  lowest  man  and  the 
highest  man.    Man  has  developed  quickly. 

This  cup  we  call  the  skull  is  the  great  endowment 
of  the  human.  We  have  a  tool  to  think  with  and 
a  machine  by  which  to  register  tlie  thought.   We  have 


a  psychic  reinforcement  made  possible  by  man's  power 
of  registering  thought,  his  own  and  that  of  others. 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  say  with  the  philosopher,  "Give 
me  a  great  thought  that  I  may  refresh  myself  with  it." 

Huxley  has  said  that  if  one's  mind  was  sufficiently 
gifted  with  insight  he  could  see  in  the  early  form  of 
gaseous  matter  the  prospective  marvels  of  the  human 
world.  Man's  relation  to  ancestral  life  is  proven  by 
the  survival  of  organs  left  behind.  To  speak  of  the 
survival  of  the  wolf  in  man  is  no  figure  of  speech 
and  every  individual  life  passes  through  the  various 
stages  of  man's  prior  development.  There  is  a  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  human  embryo  where  it  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  embryo  of  a  fish,  chicken,  dog 
or  horse. 

In  John  Fiske's  last  word  to  the  world,  after  mak- 
ing clear  the  rise  of  physical  man,  who  seems  to  have 
reached  the  ideal,  having  the  upright  position,  free 
forearms,  music  box  in  the  throat  and  brain  cup, 
seemingly  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  efficiency,  he 
said,  what  next?  The  next  step  is  to  be  the  devel- 
opment of  the  social  organism,  the  adjustment  of  man 
to  his  human  environment.   The  individual  is  a  mighty 
small,  a  negligible,  fraction  of  society,  but  when  prop- 
erly related  to  the  social  compact  he  is  to  bloom  into 
a  perfect  society  and  can  rejoice  with  the  poet: 
Heir  of  all  the  ages,  I, — 
Heir  of  all  that  they  have  wrought, 
All  the  stores  of  emprise  high, 
All  their  wealth  of  precious  thought! 

Spencer  tells  the  story  of  the  brain  specialist  and 
Huxley.  The  specialist,  on  dissecting  the  brain  of 
a  porpoise,  found  more  brain  than  in  many  more 
intelligent  animals.  Both  scientists  were  puzzled  but 
stitdied  out  the  conclusion.  Animal  life  depends  on 
the  brain.  While  the  porpoise  does  not  know  much, 
he  is  a  very  lively  animal,  always  active,  and  must 
have  brain  to  feed  the  emotions.  Perhaps  cold  and 
hard  hearts  may  be  scientifically  traced  to  empty 
heads.  ~ 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  do  Antarctic  explorers  tell  of  presence  of 
forms  of  life  in  cold  climates? 

(2)  What  was  the  first  big  development  of  man? 

(3)  What  did  this  give  him? 

(4)  Compare  size  of,  brain  of  man  and  that  of  largest 

ape. 

(5)  What  did  John  Fiske  think  man's  highest  ideal 
attainment  would  be? 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion.'' 


A  FAMOUS  INTERNATIONALIST 


The  death  of  Felix  Moscheles  removes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  vivid 
personalities  of  the  Peace  Movement  of 
which  so  many  hopes  were  born  in  the 
years  before  the  war.  The  son  of  a 
pianist  and  composer  of  European  dis- 
tinction, and  of  a  writer  whose  beauti- 
ful face  her  son  lived  to  paint,  he  had 
no  less  a  person  than  Mendelssohn,  his 
father's  intimate  friend,  for  his  god- 
father, and  throughout  his  life  he  mixed 
with  celebrities  from  all  lands,  with 
many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the 
most  delightful  intimacy.  Of  happy 
friendships,  indeed,  his  life  was  full, 
and  the  gospel  of  internationalism  of 
which  he  became  so  able  an  exponent 
was  learnt  in  his  school-days  in  Ger- 
many, as  an  art  student  in  Paris  and 
Antwerp,  and  in  his  own  home  in  Chel- 
sea, which  was  the  meeting  ground  of 
so  many  people  of  world-wide  fame. 
His  connection  with  the  Peace  Move- 
ment dates  from  the  time  when,  visiting 
Paris  after  the  Commune,  before  the 
departure  of  the  German  troops,  the 
jiorror  of  warfare  was  bitten  deeply 
into  his  sensitive  and  generous  soul,  and 
from  that  time  onward  Moscheles  was 
one  of  the  foremost  workers  in  the 
cause  of  internationalism.  "Hodgson 
Pratt  first  definitely  enlisted  him  in  this 
crusade,"  says  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian, in  an  article  from  which  we  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  some  passages  relat- 
ing to  his  special  lifework: 

"On  Pratt's  death  he  succeeded  him  as 
chairman  and,  later,  president  of  the 
International  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Association.  Both  to  the  domestic  and 
the  international  work  of  the  movement 
he  brought  a  something  new  that  was 
his  own.  Henry  Richard,  Hodgson 
Pratt,  Spence  Watson  were,  like  Cobden 
and  Bright  before  them,  pure  English- 
men, strong  with  the  strength  of  per- 
sonal integrity  and  ardour,  but  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  Continental 
apostles  of  the  peace  idea  by  their 
colouring   of    political,   economic,  and 


religious  Liberalism.  Moscheles  was, 
above  all,  an  artist  and  a  Bohemian ;  be 
was  drawn  more  to  political  refugees. 
Labour  men,  and  Socialists  than  to  any 
of  the  regular  party  combatants  of  the 
time.  The  division  of  the  Peace  Move- 
ment especially  in  this  country,  into  a 
number  of  small  sectional  societies, 
some  emphasising  the  political  and  jurid- 
ical, some  the  religions,  and  some  the 
industrial  aspects  of  the  question,  was  a 
thing  he  never  could  understand,  and  he 
was  for  ever  preaching  the  advantages 
of  a  more  catholic  and  practical  spirit. 
He  invented  the  international  'Peace 
Day'  celebration  and  drafted  annually 
the  resolution  that  was  to  be  put  simul- 
taneously in  many  lands.  For  years 
his  large  studio  in  Chelsea,  littered 
with  his  own  and  his  wife's  canvases, 
family  treasures,  and  the  jetsam  of 
travel,  was  the  scene  of  gatherings  of 
this  kind.  Here  foreign  statesmen,  fly- 
ing across  the  world,  missionaries  of 
inconceivable  creeds,  beetle-browed  revo- 
lutionaries, great  singers  and  pianists, 
poets,  inventors  of  new  languages,  all 
sorts  of  forceful  men  and  beautiful 
women,  were  to  be  met.  'Cosmopolis, 
Chelsea,'  it  should  have  been  called : 
actually,  it  will  be  remembered  as  'the 
Grelix,'  a  jocular  combination  of  his 
wife's  and  his  own  name. 

"In  1883  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
Irving  and  Ellen  Terry,  and  in  course 
of  some  months'  stay  in  the  States-  we 
see  him  painting  the  portrait  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  preaching  arbiration  the  while 
to  the  future  President.  In  1884  Robert 
Browning,  already  a  close  friend,  sat  to 
Moscheles,  and  wrote  a  verse  inscrip- 
tion for  one  of  his  largest  pictures,  'The 


Isle's  Enchantress.'  The  portrait  of 
Sergius  Stepniak  and  a  series  of  topical 
canvase^ — one  of  them  satirising  tht 
sweater,  another  representing  the  agony 
of  Armenia — indicated  subjects  nearer 
to  his  heart  than  those  he  showed  from 
time  to  time  at  the  Academy  and  the 
Grosvenor  and  New  Galleries.  He  bet 
came  a  friend  and  active  .disciple  of 
Dr.  Zamenhof,  the  inventor  of  Esper- 
anto, and  was  for  some  years  president 
of  the  London  Esperanto  Club.  With 
the  Baroness  von  Suttnefr  and  several 
others,  who  have  since  been  endowed 
with  the  Nobel  Prize,  he  [attended  both 
the  first  and  seCond  Peace  Conferences 
at  the  Hague.  At  the  annual  Inter- 
national Peace  Conferences,  and  in  the 
more  frequent  deliberations  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Peace  Move^ 
ment  in  Berne,  he  was  valued  even  rnore 
for  his  indonnitable  gaiety  and  illimi- 
table sympathies  than  for  his  shrewd- 
ness in  counsel.  Between  his  sixtieth 
and  seventieth  years  he  began  writing 
regularly  for  Concord,  the  organ  of  the 
International  Arbitration  Association."  : 
— From  the  London  Inquirer. 


FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER 


"Conditions  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
are  not  far  from  actual  famine  and 
starvation.  I  learn  that  in  a  village, 
out  of  700  school  children,  500  had  to 
come  to  school  without  shoes  and  stocky, 
ings  in  spite  of  thq  bitter  cold  and  snow^. 
This  is  merely  an  illustration  out  of 
many,  but  unquestionably  true.  Finan- 
cial conditions  are.  of  course  horrible, 
the  only  people  prospering  being  the 
war-traders  and  the  officers;  the  latter 
receive  double  pay  in  wartime,  soine 
generals  as  much  as  50,000  Marks 
equalling  to  buying  value  of  $20,000  a 
year  in  peace  times..  Young  fellows  of 
19  and  20  who  have  become  officers  re^ 
ceive  500  Marks  a  month,  equal  to  $200 
in  buying  value.  This  fact  has  created 
a  remarkable  and  exceedingly  strong 
anti-officer  spirit,  who  are  the  only  ones 
to  enjoy  luxuries  and  dining  cars  and, 
whereas  the  civil  population  has  to  un- 
dergo a  severe  hardship  in  the  lack  of 
food  and  high  prices." 
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A- 


MANDY'S  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN. 


Dair  jes'  wus  me  an'  Mandy  on  de  place  hyeah  all  alone, 
De  chillin  dat  wus  livin'  had  all  lef  us  w'en  dey's  grown. 
W'd  saved  a  lil  money,  an'  w'en  Mandy  said  to  me, 
"Afore  de  Master  calls  us  daih's  one  place  I'd  lak  to  see; 
De  restin'  place  of  Lincum,"  w'y  I  somehow  couldn't 
speak, 

— Jes'  drawed  huh  close  beside  me,  kissed  de  teahdrops 

f'om  huh  cheek 
I  knowed  she  couldn't  stan'  de  trip,  but  let  huh  hab  huh 

way, 

And  so  we  reached  de  sacred  spot  a  yeah  igo  today. 

De  snow  was  lyin'  on  de  groun',  de  win'  was  raw  an'  col'. 
I  put  my  coat  aroun'  huh  'cause  sh'e  feeble  lak  an'  ol'. 
De  sun  cum  out  ob  hidin'  an  de  ol'  red,  w'ite  an'  blue 
Wus  wavin'  proudly  overhaid,  an'  actin'  lak  it  knew 
Dat  Mandy,  deah  ol'  Mandy,  so  good,  so  kin'  an'  brave, 
Had  cum  to  put  some  posies  on  ol'  Marsa  Lincum's  grave. 
An'  kneelin'  daih  upon  de  groun',  she  off'ed  up  a  prayeh 
Dat  mus'  have  teched  de  heart  ob  de  recordin'  angel  daih. 

An'  as  I  led  huh  f'om  de  place  de  flowehs  seemed  to  smile, 
She  un'erstood,  an'  answered  back,  "In  jes'  a  lil  while." 
De  springtime  cum  an'  mockin'  birds  were  singin'  as  befo', 
An'  ivy  vines  a  clinging'  still  aroun'  de  cabin  do 
But  Mandy  neveh  heahs  de  birds,  or  knows  de  ivy  creeps. 
In  yonder  chu'chyard  wid  huh  hands  across  huh  bres' 
she  sleeps. 

An'  so  I'm  strewin'  flowehs  on  huh  grave  de  ve'y  way 
She  did  on  Marsa  Lincum's,  jes  a  yeah  igo  today. 

Harry  Anderson. 
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As  long  as — out  of  blood  and  passion  blind — 
Springs  the  pure  justice  of  the  reasoning  mind, 
And  justice,  bending,  scorns  not  to  obey 
Pity,  that  once  in  a  poor  manger  lay, 
As  long  as,  thrall'd  by  time's  imperious  will. 
Brother  hath  bitter  need  of  brother,  still 
His  presence  shall  not  cease 
To  lift  the  ages  toward  his  human  excellence, 
And  races  yet  to  be 
Shall  in  a  rude  hut  do  him  reverence 
And  solemnize  a  simple  man's  nativity. 
From  Centenary  Ode.  — Percy  MacKaye. 


It  is  said  that  Norman  Angell's  "The  Great  Illu- 
sion," published  in  1910,  has  been  translate(4  into 
twenty  different  languages,  including  Chinese,  Hindu 
and  Bengali.  Next  to  the  monumental  work  of  M. 
Bloch  this  is  the  most  masterful  one-volume  exposi- 
tiorf  of  the  war  fallacy  obtainable  in  current  literature. 


An  earnest  preacher  friend  accompanies  twelve  new 
subscriptions  to  Unity  with  the  word : 

Unity  is  making  some  staunch  friends  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  go  right  ahead  with  the 
policy  you  pursued  in  1917.  So  far  as  I  know  Unity  is  the 
only  religious  paper  in  Christendom  that  has  stood  unequiv- 
ocally for  peace.  In  the  name  of  the  great  Gallilean  prophet 
and  in  behalf  of  all  pacifists  I  say,  "Long  live  Unity!"' 


The  Great  Adventure  is  a  very  small  monthly  leaflet 
of  four  pages  published  in  Los  Angeles  with  Luke 
North  as  editor,  but  it  is  well  named.  It  stands 
for  a  very  big  thing.  It  hopes  to  establish  Democ- 
racy by  recovering  the  land  from  the  hand  of  monop- 
olists and  putting  the  same  at  the  service  of  the  toil- 
ers. "Single  Tax"  is  its  slogan.  By  this  sign  it  seeks 
the  way  to  peace  and  an  end  to  Kaiserdom  forever. 


The  Vedic  Magazine  for  September,  published  in 
Lahore,  India,  contains  an  indignant  resentment 
against  some  Christian  weekly  that  has  said  "social 
service  in  India  is  impossible  while  the  caste  system 
remains."  The  editor  resents  this  "sarcastic  cant  flung 
at  Hinduism."  The  retort  of  this  Hindu  to  his  Chris- 
tian critic  is  "you're  another."  Alas,  it  is  true,  but  help 
comes  to  neither  from  this  mutual  recrimination.  Is 
it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  admit  the  sorry  facts  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  The  battle  is  not  between  Hin- 
duism and  Christianity,  but  between  the  free  and 
freeing  souls  and  the  enslaved  of  convention  and  tra- 
dition in  both  the  Hindu  and  Christian  camps.  The 


same  paper  has  an  able  article  on  the  "Dramatic  Uni- 
ties." May  the  magazine  in  the  future  contain  many 
articles  on  the  religious  unities,  the  ethical  harmonies, 
the  real  brotherhood,  the  human  brotherhood  that  now 
exists. 


The  passing  of  Reverend  Elijah  A.  Coil  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  was  sudden  to  his  friends  and  carries  sincere 
sorrow  to  the  wide  circle  of  friends  who  had  learned 
to  be  tutored  by  his  sane  mind  and  strengthened  by 
his  valiant  spirit.  Mr.  Coil  was  a  student  at  Antioch 
when  the  Editor  of  Unity  was  one  of  the  trustees. 
He  graduated  into  the  pastorate  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Yellow  Springs,  thence  into  the  Unitarian 
ministry  at  Cincinnati,  and  lastly  for  many  years  at 
Antioch,  Ohio.  Through  all  these  years  he  was  a 
welcome  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Unity,  a  loyal, 
persistent  and  devout  sympathizer  with  the  causes  that 
Unity  has  tried  to  stand  for.  A  modest,  self-effacing, 
efficient  missionary  of  the  larger  brotherhood  has 
passed  on,  leaving  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  loss  in 
the  heart  of  the  present  writer. 


The  Christian  Commonzvealth,  published  in  London, 
now  almost  the  official  organ  of  the  City  Temple  move- 
ment of  which  our  friend,  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  is 
the  successful  mouthpiece,  is  naturally  enough  mili- 
tant. It  indulges  in  denunciations  of  the  German 
war  power  to  the  point  of  supreme  bitterness.  It  re- 
ciprocates the  Hymn  of  Hate.  '  It  prefers  the  word 
"Huns"  to  Germans.  Yet  this  paper  sets  an  example 
of  openness  which  the  would-be  religious  papers  of 
America  would  do  well  to  follow.  It  permits  T. 
Rhondda  Williams  to  conduct  a  weekly  department 
entitled  "From  My  Point  of  View,"  where  he  cham- 
pions unequivocally  the  cause  of  the  pacifist,  which 
he  is  disposed  to  interpret  fairly.  In  the  issue  of 
January  9  he  says : 

I  suppose  there  are  pacifists  and  pacifists.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  do  not  know  personally  any  pacifists  who  advocate 
the  surrender  of  the  Allies  to  Germany,  nor  any  who  want 
us  to  go  out  of  the  war  without  regard  to  what  other  Powers 
may  do,  nor  any  who  want  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  with- 
out care  as  to  the  terms  on  which  it  is  concluded.  If  there 
are  any  "peace-at-any-price"  men  about,  I  have  not  come 
across  them.  I  am  told  that  there  are  people  in  this  country 
who  would  welcome  German  victory.  Not  being  able  myself 
to  conjecture  on  what  ground,  I  made  inquiries,  and  the 
answer  was  somewhat  like  this :  There  are  people  in  this 
country  who  have  had  very  lucrative  businesses  with  Ger- 
many, and  who  think  that  if  the  Germans  won  these  busi- 
nesses would  of  course  continue,  and  that  if  the  Allies  won 
there  would  be  a  boycott  of  Germany  and  these  businesses 
would  be  lost.  If  there  are  such  people,  I  would  point  out 
that  they  are  not  pacifists. 
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Professor  L.  P.  Jacks,  under  the  title,  "Loyalty 
Once  More,"  in  the  February  Atlantic,  pays  at  once 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  old  friend  and  colleague  Jo- 
siah  Royce,  "the  philosopher  of  loyalty,"  and  prophe- 
sies the  time  when  the  voice  of  this  angel  of  loyalty 
will  preach  "enmity  into  friendship."  He  says,  "Op- 
positions, when  pushed  to  the  extreme  point,  develop 
the  principles  of  their  own  reconciHation."  We  be- 
lieve he  is  right  when  he  predicts  "that  great  revul- 
sions of  feeling  will  take  place  in  both  camps  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war."  He  assumes  that  "there  are 
tolerant  men  in  both  armies."  He  displays  an  insight 
so  strangely  lacking  among  the  war  leaders  in  the 
United  States  that  "no  form  of  military  triumph  is 
possible  to  Germany  which  would  enable  her  to  ful- 
fill any  of  the  evil  dreams  with  which  she  entered 
upon  the  conflict.  Her  victory  would  leave  her  faced 
with  problems  which  she  could  not  solve  and  before 
which  she  would  inevitably  fall."  He  further  says 
that  "the  true  ideal  of  democracy  is  an  ideal  of  good- 
will, a  fellowship  of  faithful  souls,"  and  he  predicts 
the  erection  of  monuments  in  the  great  cities  of  all 
the  belligerents  "to  the  memory  of  the  mighty  hosts 
of  the  fallen,  on  tvhich  no  distinction  tvill  he  drazm 
between  friend  and  foe."  And  "on  American  soil  at 
least,"  he  adds,  "there  ought  to  be  erected  some  tablet 
or  piece  of  stone  on  which  he  (Josiah  Royce),  who 
taught  us  to  believe  in  the  great  community  and  the 
millions  who  died  to  make  it  real  may  be  commemo- 
rated together." 

t   

Pauline  K.  Angell  prepared  for  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  convention,  held  on  February  1,  2,  an  exhibit 
which  ought  to  be  closely  studied  by  cabinet  officers, 
diplomats  and  law  makers.  She  has  arranged  in  five 
parallel  columns  the  peace  terms  proposed  in  January, 
1918,  by  Lloyd  George,  President  Wilson,  British  La- 
bor, Von  Hertling  before  the  German  Reichstag  and 
Czernin  before  the  Austrian  Reichsrat.  The  British 
Labor  declaration  represents  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, the  Executive  of  the  Labor  Party  and  the  Co- 
operative Parliamentary  Representation  Committee. 
The  opinions  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 
Open  Diplomacy,  Free  Seas,  Free  Markets,  Disarma- 
ment, Colonial  Claims,  Russia,  Belgium,  France,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, the  Balkans,  Turkey,  Poland  and 
JLeague  of  Nations.  Lloyd  George  is  regretfully  si- 
lent on  Open  Diplomacy,  Free  Seas  and  Free  Markets ; 
British  Labor  is  silent  on  Disarmament,  the  Balkans 
and  Poland;  Von  Hertling  and  Czernin  are  silent  on 
the  Balkans,  while  in  all  the  other  lines  the  dif¥erence 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  phrasing  rather  than  funda- 
mental disagreement.    It  is  largely  a  matter  of  edit- 


ing. These  statements,  made  almost  simultaneously, 
certainly  Vithout  consultation- and  probably  without 
knowledge  of  what  the  others  were  going  to  say,  in- 
vite further  consultation,  demand  constructive  inter- 
pretation, and  every  day's  delay  in  such  diplomacy 
throws  great  responsibilities  upon  all  the  parties  in- 
volved. 


Out  of  the  varied  relations  of  men  and  nations, 
arises  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  mutual  trust  and  mutual 
dependence  extending  far  beyond  the  borders  of  any 
sovereign  state.  This  world-feeling  is  known  as  In- 
ternationalism, a  widening  of  Nationalism  to  embrace 
the  general  welfare  of  humanity.  It  is  not  opposed 
to  Nationalism  except  in  its  narrow  and  selfish  aspects. 
It  makes  patriotism  "planetary"  instead  of  nativistic. 
Its  impulse  is  well  indicated  in  that  phrase  of  Goethe, 
the  motto  of  the  "Corda  Fratres,"*  "Above  all  Nations 
is  Humanity." 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  nations  as  we  know  them, 
democratic  or  otherwise,  represent  the  last  word,  in 
political  organization.  But  this  theory  of  nations  has 
undergone  great  changes  in  the  course  of  history,  and 
the  present  impulse  towards  federation  and  arbitra- 
tion presages  still  greater  ones  to  come.  Nationalism 
is  on  trial.  Federation,  successfully  demonstrated  in 
the  United  States,  points  the  way  forward. 

All  important  human  interests,  science,  education, 
literature,  art,  trade,  transportation,  banking,  justice, 
overflow  all  geographic  boundaries.  Every  man  of 
extended  activities  has  now  become  to  a  degree  a 
world  citizen.  Only  poHtical  affairs,  government  and 
taxation,  remain  rigidly  national. 

Internationalism  is  not  identical  with  Cosmopoli- 
tanism. The  cosmopolitan  claims  to  be  at  home  in 
all  regions  alike — "a  man  without  a  country."  The 
point  of  view  of  the  internationalist  involves  no  de- 
nial of  home  or  race.  To  shed  all  trace  of  nativity, 
is  to  lose,  not  to  gain.  Something  should  be  added 
to  love  of  country,  not  taken  away. 

Just  as  patriotism  does  not  debar  love  of  one's  family, 
so  internationalism  does  not  debar  love  of  one's  country. 
It  should  give  it  a  broader  basis  and  a  higher  purpose.  It 
should  not  demand  anything  which  would  be  harmful  to 
others,  but  progress  in  that  excellence  which  is  gain  to  the 
world.    (Bertrand  Russell.)  d.  s.  j. 

*  The  International  Society  of  University  Students. 
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"One  Word  More  " 


Perhaps  we  have  been  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
editorial  modesty  in  printing  from  time  to  time  words 
of  encouragement  and  endorsement  picked  out  of  our 
private  correspodence.  Of  course,  all  the  letters  that 
come  to  the  editorial  table  are  not  commendatory  and 
the  many  new  subscribers  that  come  to  us  are  bal- 
anced by  a  few  who  ask  to  be  retired  from  our  list 
for  "conscience  sake,"  some  with  words  of  sorrow, 
others  with  words  of  indignation  and  condemnation. 
We  also  realize  that  some  friends  suspect  us  of  unfair 
treatment  to  the  "other  side."  We  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  that  the  columns  of  Unity  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  war  against  war.  Two  facts  justify  this 
partiality  in  the  editorial  mind : 

First,  the  necessary  limitations  of  our  small  paper. 
It  is  a  weekly  effort  to  put  a  quart  into  our  pint  cup. 
Second,  the  obvious  fact  that  the  press,  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly,  of  our  country  is  constantly  flooded 
with  the  arguments  and  apologies  for  the  war.  Pulpit, 
platform  and  the  printed  page  almost  universally  wel- 
come any  word  on  the  military  side,  however  hastily 
or  crudely  spoken. 

We  realize  the  apparently  hopeless  minority  for 
which  we  speak.  We  realize  also  how  our  position 
offends  the  high  idealism  and  devout  hopes  of  many 
millions  of  sincere,  earnest  and  learned  people.  We 
realize  how  almost  hopeless  it  is  to  make  ourselves 
understood,  much  less  to  justify  our  position,  which 
is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  a  position  against  war 
as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  of  the  Christian  era.  However 
it  may  have  been  in  the  past  the  present  advance 
towards  internationalism,  the  emphasis  on  the  unity 
of  the  human  race  urged  by  science,  commerce  and 
prophecy,  offers,  nay  demands,  an  application  of  the 
better  way  in  the  present  emergency.  The  only  effec- 
tive way  to  fight  Prussianism,  to  dethrone  Kaisers 
and  to  make  Democracy  safe  throughout  the  world  is 
to  apply  to  the  present  calamity  the  better  way,  which 
is  growing  clearer  and  clearer  every  day,  the  way 
that  is  almost  formulated  by  a  consensus  of  utterance 
of  all  the  belligerent  forces  to  end  the  war,  not  by 
more  fighting,  but  by  negotiation.  To  find  the  peace 
that  restores  harmony  to  the  distraught  world  by  way 
of  the  trenches  is  as  we  see  it,  a  long,  gruesome,  des- 
perate way ;  but  to  bring  it  by  the  way  of  diplomacy, 
mutual  concession,  oblivion  of  the  past  and  hope  for 
the  future  seems  to  us  to  be  a  short  way.  It  is  almost 
here. 

A  much  esteemed  friend  thinks  that  if  we  had  lived 
in  Greece  when  it  was  threatened  by  the  Persians,  we 
would  have  been  criticizing  Athens !  Or  if  we  lived 
in  the  time  when  the  Mohammedan  armies  were  on 


the  verge  of  crushing  Christendom  we  would  have 
been  criticizing  Charles  Martel  and  his  rough  war- 
riors. Perhaps  so,  we  cannot  tell!  But  we  deny  the 
parallelism.  Much  has  happened  since  the  days  of 
Xerxes  or  of  Charles  Martel.  The  great  triumphs 
of  the  printed  page,  the  resources  of  universities  and 
libraries,  international  conferences  without  number, 
the  telegraph  and  the  camera,  submarine  cables  and 
wireless  telegraphy  are  benignant  triumphs  of  broth- 
erhood notwithstanding  submarine  destroyers  and 
bomb-dropping  aeroplanes.  If  this  is  to  be  the  last 
war  we  must  seek  some  way  of  finishing  it  other  than 
by  warlike  methods.  Bloodstained  swords  are  grue- 
some witnesses  against  the  pleadings  of  reason  and 
the  appeals  of  love.  Our  friends  who  think  that  "the 
only  way  to  defend  ourselves  against  vast  fleets  and 
armies  in  the  future  is  to  conquer  now"  seems  to  us  to 
overlook  the  power  of  the  other  forces  that  have  been 
at  work  in  the  world  through  the  unnumbered  mil- 
lenniums;  the  forces  that  culminate  in  what  we  call 
civilization,  science,  ethics,  religion — choose  what 
word  best  represents  the  highest.  These  are  the 
real  foes  of  Prussianism,  To  meet  the  Kaiser  on  his 
own  ground,  using  his  weapons,  is  to  justify  his  con- 
tentions. Christendom  has  gone  armed  for  eighteen 
centuries,  thereby  missing,  as  we  believe,  the  essence 
of  the  Master's  message.  We  believe  tbe  times  are 
ripe  for  Christendom  to  trust  the  other  weapons,  to 
enter  into  the  higher  resistance,  overcoming  evil  with 
good. 

Believing  this,  Unity  dares  not  retreat  or  cease  in 
its  "war  against  war,"  believing  that  in  this  warfare 
it  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  monarchy,  aristoc- 
racy, autocracy,  plutocracy  and  all  the  other  "ocracies" 
that  are  opposed  to  Democracy  and  menace  the  rights 
of  the  common  people,  of  all  peoples.  All  the  belHger- 
ent  nations  appeal  in  vain  for  help  from  the  "God  of 
Battle."  The  Divine  seems  dumb  because  he  respects 
not  battle  lines.  He  is  on  the  side  of  gentleness  and 
mercy.  He  is  with  the  sincere  and  speaks  to  the 
simple  in  heart  and  the  simple-minded  on  both  sides 
of  the  battle  lines  and  in  all  the  trenches. 

If  the  trench  men  were  consulted  this  war  would 
soon  cease.  Those  who  sit  in  war  councils,  who  are 
mustering  the  soldiers  must  eventually  hear  and  heed 
the  cry  of  those  sobered  by  serving,  whose  judgments 
are  clarified  by  courage.  Millions  of  soldiers  and  the 
many  more  millions  of  soldiers'  mothers,  fathers, 
wives  and  children  are  calling  for  the  higher  heroism, 
listening  for  the  most  heroic  call  of  this  age.  May  the 
bugles  soon  be  heard  along  all  the  battle  lines.  Heaven 
speed  the  commands  :  "Cease  Firing !  Ground  Arms ! 
Salute  your  foe!  Join  hands  in  the  larger  Brother- 
hood !" 
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What  the  Pacifist  Is  ! 
III. 

The  Pacifist,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  man  who  has 
an  opinion,  based  upon  reason,  that  war,  Hke  pesti- 
lence or  famine,  is  an  absolute  evil.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  denies  that  war  is  ever  attended  by,  or 
is  productive  of,  good.  He  knows  as  well  as  any- 
body that  war  stirs  to  heroic  action  many  of  the  sub- 
limest  virtues  of  the  soul ;  and  results  in  certain  inci- 
dental benefits,  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  Great  Rebellion.  He  simply  affirms  that  war  is 
not  justified  by  these  facts,  any  more  than  the  burn- 
ing of  London  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  flames, 
which  consumed  houses  and  lives,  destroyed  as  well 
the  contagion  of  the  plague.  Whatever  its  relative 
advantages,  war  remains  to  the  Pacifist  an  absolute 
evil. 

But  the  Pacifist  has  something  more  than  an  opin- 
ion. As  we  saw  last  week,  he  is  moved  by  his  con- 
science quite  as  much  as  by  his  intellect.  A  moral 
judgment  is  here  involved,  and  war  thereby  classified, 
with  slavery  and  murder,  as  not  only  an  evil  but  a 
wrong.  This  means  deep  questions  of  God  and  the 
soul,  high  laws  of  love  and  brotherhood,  august  tes- 
timonies of  the  prophetic  spirit.  The  challenge  of 
duty  at  once  is  sounded ;  the  problem  of  conduct 
brought  straightway  to  the  fore. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  and  last  word  in  posi- 
tive definition  of  the  Pacifist.  The  Pacifist  is  an 
idealist  who,  true  to  the  very  essence  of  idealism, 
refuses,  in  action  as  in  thought,  to  compromise  on 
this  issue  of  war.  His  distinction  from  the  ordinary 
"peace  man"  is  well  indicated  by  a  recent  editorial 
in  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.  "At  eighteen  minutes  past 
one  o'clock,  Friday,  April  6,  1917,"  this  statement 
reads,  "something  happened  to  the  world.  On  that 
day  and  hour  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  a  resolution  which  had  been  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  a  resolution  which  officially  de- 
clared the  state  of  war  which  had  been  thrust  upon 
this  country.  This  momentous  act  altered  completely 
the  bases  upon  which  we  fashioned  our  daily  be- 
havior prior  to  that  action.  It  seems  difficult  for 
many  to  grasp  this  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  must 
be  grasped." 

The  Pacifist  is  perhaps  chief  among  those  who  find 
it  "difficult  ...  to  grasp  this  fact."  Nay,  he  finds  it 
impossible!  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  "something 
happened  to  the  world"  on  the  early  afternoon  of 
April  6  last.  But  that  "something,"  unspeakably 
"momentous"  as  it  was,  did  not  alter  by  so  much  as 
the  width  of  a  child's  eye-lash  "the  bases  upon  which 


we  fashioned  our  daily  behavior  prior  to  that  action." 
Those  bases  remained  the  same  as  they  have  been 
since  the  beginning  of  history — namely,  the  great 
foundation  principles  of  justice  and  goodwill.  As 
well  talk  of  moving  or  changing  these  by  a  fiat  of 
Congress,  as  well  talk  of  halting  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  or  binding  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  Cer- 
tain things  are  so,  beyond  the  po\yer  of  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  to  suspend  or  abrogate ;  and  not  more  surely 
among  these  things  is  the  physical  law  of  gravitation, 
than  the  spiritual  law  of  love  and  brotherhood.  Not 
"the  bases  upon  which  we  fashion  our  behavior,"  but 
the  attitude  of  certain  men  toward  these  "bases,"  is 
what  was  "altered"  by  the  declaration  of  war.  These 
men  agreed  that  for  the  period  of  the  war,  these 
unchanging  "bases"  of  the  moral  life  should  be  ig- 
nored or  defied.  But  not  so  the  Pacifist!  He  stands 
like  the  "bases"  of  behavior,  unaltered.  He  insists 
that  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,"  is  as  good  today  as  ever;  and  he  acts 
accordingly ! 

This  does  not  mean,  be  it  noted,  that  the  Pacifist 
is  an  obstructionist,  or  slacker,  or  traitor,  in  time  of 
war.  There  are  certain  things,  of  course,  that  he 
cannot,  and  will  not,  do.  These  may  be  summed  up, 
perhaps,  as  the  things  from  which  a  minister  of  re- 
ligion, by  virtue  of  his  profession,  is  curiously  ex- 
empted by  law !  In  a  nobler  way  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Pacifist  will  not  do  evil,  even  in  order  that  good 
may  come.  But  there  are  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  which  he  will  gladly  do  for  his  country  in  war 
time,  as  in  peace  time — and  these  the  very  things 
which  make  for  the  higher  interests  not  only  of  a 
single  country,  but  of  humanity  as  a  whole! 

The  Pacifist  is  above  all  things  positive,  affirming, 
constructive.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than 
to  think  of  him  as  negative,  or  destructive.  The 
things  which  he  will  not  do  are  themselves  in  their 
very  nature  destructive,  and  as  such  the  real  obstruc- 
tions to  the  one  end  which  all  men  are  seeking  this 
day — an  ordered  and  peaceful  world.  The  Pacifist 
may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  the  unceasing  byilder 
of  this  world.  He  it  is  who  seeks  not  indirectly  but 
directly,  to  recreate  society.  Like  the  man  of  Naza- 
reth, he  takes  the  rule  of  love  as  the  sole  talisman 
of  salvation,  and  commends  it  unceasingly  to  men. 
We  are  told  that'  the  priests  and  military  governors 
condemned  Jesus  as  a  menace  to  his  day.  How  vainly 
two  thousand  years  have  testified !  Such  condemna- 
tion the  Pacifist  does  not  fear !  For  such  testimony 
the  Pacifist  is  content  to  wait ! 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
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Are  We  Going  to  Stand  by  Our 
Real  Guns? 


'■  The  Public  (New  York)  in  its  issue  of  January 
25th  had  an  editorial  on  "A  Call  to  Liberals"  that 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  religious  liberal.  It  shows 
in  a  clear-cut  way  the  line-up  that  is  foreshadowed 
on  the  paramount  issue  of  an  enlarged  democracy  in 
the  United  States  after  the  war,  as  well  as  in  the 
carrying  through  of  President  Wilson's  ideals  for  the 
war  and  the  peace  that  is  to  come.  If  there  are  forces 
in  this  country  that  promise  to  set  their  influence 
against  these  ideals,  those  who  are  for  them,  heart 
and  soul,  should  not  only  know  what  they  are  but 
equally  that  they  are.  For  the  large  consensus  of 
loyal  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  war  is  rooted 
in  what  have  been  designated  aptly  as  the  "moral 
aims"  of  the  war.  Of  course  those  aims  are  from 
some  points  of  view  ultra-idealistic  and  are  grounded 
in  a  deep  faith  in  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  people 
in  this  country. 

But  the  issue  is,  do  we  of  the  United  States  intend 
to  stand  by  our  real  guns — our  passion  for  the  de- 
thronement of  militarism,  the  elimination  of  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  war,  and  for  a  secure  organization 
of  a  league  of  peace?  Are  those  the  things  that  jus- 
tify the  war  in  any  degree?  Are  those  the  things  that 
if  they  can  be  achieved  will  condone  in  part  for  all  the 
horrors  and  losses  and  suf¥erings  of  the  war? 

If  so,  then  we  must  be  on  guard,  firmly  and  faith-, 
fully,  lest  these  things  be  taken  away  from  us  even 
before  the  war  ends.  That  means  that  carefully  and 
persistently  certain  groups  of  powerful  men  are  en- 
gaged in  a  propaganda  for  disclaiming  our  sincerity, 
in  view  of  the  moral  aims  we  have  set  up,  in  that 
they  desire  to  commit  the  nation  to  a  militaristic  pol- 
icy under  the  guise  of  an  innocuous  universal  mili- 
tary service.  And  not  infrequently  they  betray  their 
motives  by  openly  suggesting  that  we  need  to  adopt 
such  a  policy  to  safeguard  our  commercial  interests 
in  the  world  after  the  war.    Shades  of  Prussia ! 

Shall  we  innocently  and  basely  submit  to  such  a 
proposition?  Or  shall  we  constructively  and  passion- 
ately push  to  the  uttermost  the  gospel  of  fundamental 
democracy,  of  permanent  peace,  and  of  an  organized 
world?  Fred  A.  Moore. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Chicago. 


Democracy  and  Intolerance 

Ignorance  and  intolerance,  twin  weaknesses,  are 
found  among  all  people  in  the  mass.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  democracy  to  eliminate  both  these  evils, 
through  popular  education  and  training  in  responsi- 
bility. It  may  be  a  slow  process  but  there  is  no  other 
way.    That  "mob-mind"  or  "herd-instinct"  tends  to 


prevail  in  an  ill-informed  or  wrong-headed  democ- 
racy is  one  of  the  commonest  counts  against  popular 
government. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Professor  Sumner  has  as- 
serted : 

A  democratic  government  is  in  greater  danger  than  any 
other  of  being  paternal,  because  it  is  sure  of  itself  and  ready 
to  undertake  anything,  and  its  power  is  excessive  and  pitiless 
against  dissentients. 

The  remedy  for  this  as  for  all  other  abuses  of  free- 
dom, is  more  freedom,  larger  experience  and  larger 
responsibility.  It  is  certain  that  every  abuse  of  au- 
thority will  evoke  from  the  mass  leadership  compe- 
tent to  correct  it.  It  cannot  be  strongly  asserted  that 
advance  movements  do  not  arise  from  the  mass  of^ 
men,  as  such,  but  from  individuals  within  the  mass 
capable  of  individual  thought  and  action.  The  leader 
in  democracy  must  stand  above  all  "herd-instincts" 
and  provincial  traditions. 

It  is  only  for  the  man  who  has  arisen  from  the  blind  de- 
lusions of  the  mass,  who  has  attained  his  true  self  that 
liberty  has  a  meaning.  When  personal  consciousness  sep- 
arates itself  from  the  merely  tribal  consciousness — there  is 
the  birth  of  liberty  .  .  .  Liberty  means  progress,  the  lib- 
erty of  personalities  to  be  themselves,  to  rebel  against  the 
mass-life,  to  repudiate  mass-thinking,  to  shatter  the  folk- 
ways, to  be  leaders,  teachers,  prophets  .  .  .  Search  his- 
tory and  you  will  find  not  a  single  value  that  is  permanent, 
that  is  valid,  that  has  some  chance  of  being  in  touch  with 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  universe  but  this  personality,  free 
personality  .  .  .  The  eternal  things  are  personal  and 
lonely  things.    (The  Seven  Arts.) 

There  will  never  be  a  really  free  and  enlightened  state 
until  the  state  comes  to  realize  the  individual  as  a  higher 
and  independent  power  from  which  all  its  own  power  and 
authority  are  derived  and  treats  him  accordingly.  (Thoreau.) 

A  free  government  with  arbitrary  means  to  administer  it  is 
a  contradiction,  a  free  government  without  adequate  provi- 
sion for  personal  liberty  is  an  absurdity,  a  free  government 
with  uncontrolled  (military)  power  ...  is  a  solecism. 
The  government  was  not  constituted  for  such  purposes. 
Framed  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  peace,  it  has 
no  powers  which  render  it  able  to  enforce  such  laws.  This 
attempt  if  we  rashly  make  it,  will  fail  and  having  thrown 
away  our  peace  we  may  thereby  throw  away  our  government. 
(Daniel  Webster,  1814.)  —David  Starr  Jordan. 


THE  FAITH  OF  CHRIST'S  FREEMEN. 


Our  faith  is  not  in  dead  saints'  bones, 

In  altars  of  vain  sacrifice : 
Nor  is  it  in  the  stately  stones 

That  rise  in  beauty  toward  the  skies. 

Our  faith  is  in  the  Christ  who  walks 
With  men  today,  in  street  and  mart : 

The  constant  Friend  who  thinks  and  talks 
With  those  who  seek  him  with  the  heart. 

We  would  not  spurn  the  ancient  lore, 
The  prophet's  word  or  psalmist's  prayer : 

But  lo !  our  Leader  goes  before, 
Tomorrow's  battles  to  prepare. 

His  Gospel  calls  for  living  men, 

With  singing  blood  and  minds  alert: 

Strong  men,  who  fall  to  rise  again, 
Who  strive  and  bleed,  with  courage  girt. 

We  serve  no  God  whose  work  is  done, 

Who  rests  within  his  firmament: 
Our  God,  his  labors  but  begun. 

Toils  evermore,  with  power  unspent. 

God  was  and  is  and  e'er  shall  be : 

Christ  lived  and  loved — and  loves  us  still : 

And  man  goes  forward,  proud  and  free, 
God's  present  purpose  to  fulfill. 

Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 
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Studies  in  Modern  Mysticism 
11. 

The  Brahmo  Samaj 

The  New  Hinduism  in  the  East 

Sermon  Preached  January  13,  1918,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 


Stenographically  reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 

In  the  joy  of  life,  in  the  power  of  living  we  give  thanks 
this  mornmg.  May  we  recognize,  Father,  the  mighty 
sweep  of  thy  providence,  the  on-flowing  life  of  thy  uni- 
verse, that  with  storm  and  sunshine,  winter  snows  and 
summer  flowers  links  together  the  seasons,  holds  in  a 
common  bond  the  planets,  ties  in  one  embrace  all  the 
children  of  men.  Help  us  Father,  to  realize  that  this  is  an 
age  on  ages  telling  that  to  be  living  is  sublime."  For- 
gotten be  the  things  that  divide  as  we  live  in  the  presence 
of  the  infinite  life,  which  reveals  itself  in  ever  changing 
forms  and  ever  growing  ideals,  found  in  the  thoughts  and 
loves  of  men.  Amen. 


I  am  to  talk  this  morning  on  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  a 
movement  of  the  new  India.  Rest  assured  there  is 
a  new  India.  India  is  the  cradle  of  religions,  it  is  the 
mother  of  Bibles,  the  home  of  the  prophets  and  the 
sages.  It  is  the  birthplace,  with  one  exception,  that  of 
Sokrates,  of  all  the  great  religious  teachers  of  the 
world.  India  is  still  on  the  map  with  its  four  hundred 
millions_  of  people,  with  its  vast  and  interesting  terri- 
tory, with  its  resources  scarcely  touched  by  the  ac- 
cents of  modern  science  and  the  skill  of  modern 
commerce  and  industry.  India  is  still  confronted  with 
the  largest  problem  of  appreciation  and  appropria- 
tion of  any  section  of  the  world.  We  talk  about  our 
race  problems,  we  talk  about  our  population  being  a 
heterogeneous  mass,  we  count  our  immigrant  and  race 
problems,  which  some  think  appalling,  of  assimilating 
and  ameliorating  diverse  people,  but  the  problems  of 
the  United  States  are  easy  compared  with  the  more 
profound  problems  of  India. 

India  now  counts  among  its  loval  citizens,  devout 
constituencies,  representatives  of  at  least  six  of  the 
seven  great  religious  systems  of  the  world.  In  India 
Hind  uism,  Buddhism,  Islamism,  Parseeism,  Judaism 
and  Christianity  are  gathered  together  and  this  togeth- 
erness has  already  achieved  what  Europe  and  America 
have  failed  thus  far  to  achieve,  a  practical  fellow- 
ship, a  peaceful  neighborliness  between  these  mighty 
tides  of  devotion.  The  new  India  has  set  for  itself  ■ 
no  smaller  a  task  than  to  nurse  a  national  life  with- 
out demolishing  or  obliterating  or  intruding  upon  the 
rights  and  potency  of  any  one  of  these  great  forces. 

"New  India"  is  the  title  of  a  periodical  that  comes 
regularly  to  my  table.  It  is  largely  a  child  of  the 
movement  of  which  I  would  speak  this  morning  enti- 
tled the  Brahmo  Samaj.  Brahmo  means  worshipper  of 
God.  Samaj  is  a  society,  the  equivalent  of  our  word 
church.  It  is  a  society  of  God  worshippers,  a  the- 
istic  church,  a  church  that  has  set  for  itself  the  task 
of  uniting  on  the  common  grounds  of  faith  and  fel- 
lowship representatives  of  these  great  systems  that 
I  have  mentioned,  uniting  them  in  loving  embrace. 
Their  banner  is  the  banner  of  good  will  on  which 
you  will  find  the  symbols  of  Christianity,  Judaism, 


Mohammedanism  and  Hinduism.  There  is  the  Cross, 
the  Crescent,  Star  of  Israel,  and  the  harp  shaped 
symbol  of  the  Hindu  faith. 

This  movement  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  the  theistic 
church  of  India,  is  the  most  modern  of  all  the  great 
thought  movements  born  in  the  vast  and  ancient  Ori- 
ent. Its  story  is  almost  within  the  memory  of  those 
now  living.  It  began  to  assume  shape  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  "Pray- 
ing Club"  was  organized  in  1816.  This  club  con-  \ 
sisted  of  a  band  of  young  men,  very  young  men,  who  ^ 
met  weekly  in  an  upper  chamber  to  sing  hymns  and  \ 
to  study  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Hindu.  The  ^ 
first  organization  looking  towards  a  religious  body, 
the  first  Samaj,  was  organized  in  1830.  Its  creed 
is  one  of  the  broadest  of  the  world,  absolute  theism. 
From  the  start  it  turned  its  face  against  idolatry, 
bigotry  and  partisanship.  It  was  and  is  an  intensely 
spiritual  movement.  It  never  was  a  large  movement. 
Perhaps  ten  thousand  adherents  are  more  than  could 
now  be  counted  in  all  the  world.  Most  of  its  con- 
stituencies and  organizations  center  in  and  round  Cal- 
cutta. 

Its  story  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  this  morning 
is  told  biographically  in  the  story  of  three  men.  Three 
great  prophets  of  the  spiritual  'life :  Rammohun  Roy, 
Keshab  Chunder  Sen  and  Mozoomdar.  Can  I  give 
you  a  thumb  nail  sketch  of  these  three  marvelously 
illumined  and  illuminating  men  whose  radiance  over- 
reached the  boundaries  of  India,  quickened  and 
warmed  the  life  of  Europe  and  America,  particu- 
larly the  English  speaking  constituencies  of  Europe 
and  America,  because  these  new  men  received  and 
appropriated  what  fresh  life  and  light  the  British  Em- 
pire was  able  to  inject  into  that  ancient  country. 
Alongside  of  the  greed,  the  cruelty  and  the  murder 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  English  army  went 
the  benedictions  of  western  scholarship,  the  wealth 
and  inspiration  represented  by  the  names  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Monier  Williams,  Edwin  Arnold  and 
others. 

Rammohun  Roy's  dates  are  1774  to  1833.  His 
was  a  short  life  of  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  born 
in  a  small  obscure  town  in  Bengal.  His  father  was 
a  small  land  owner.  He  was  from  the  start  a  pre- 
cocious and  a  precious  child.  It  seems  that  his  home 
environment  was  more  Persian  than  Hindu.  He 
early  became  a  master  of  the  Zend  language,  of  the 
Koran  written  in  Arabic,  and  of  course  learned  the 
Sanskrit  which  contains  the  wealth  of  the  Hindu 
scriptures.  He  also  mastered  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew 
and  English.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  a 
book  on  "The  Idolatrous  Religious  System  of  the 
Hindu."  He  here  set  himself  against  idols  and  the 
tyranny  involved  by  the  caste  ^system  of  India.  This 
book  as  translated  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old  so 
shocked  the  stiflf  conservatism  of  India  that  his  father 
disowned  him  and  for  three  or  four  years  he  held 
an  official  position  in  the  English  bank  of  Bengal. 
In  1825  there  appeared  from  his  hands  a  book  that 
created  a  sensation  on  three  continents,  Europe,  Amer- 
ica and  Asia,  a  book  that  is  now  exceedingly  rare. 
My  copy  is  worn  and  weather  stained.  The  title  page 
reads,  "The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  The  Guide  to  Peace 
and  Happiness,  Extracted  from  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  ascribed  to  the  four  evangelists,  to  which 
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are  added,  The  First  and  Second  Appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tian Public,  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Mars- 
ham  of  Serampore."  This  young  Hindu  scholar,  con- 
versant with  the  scriptures  of  the  great  religions, 
Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  Parsee,  Jewish,  Christian  and 
the  Hindu,  was  so  impressed  with  the  ethical  beauty 
and  spiritual  loftiness  of  the  New  Testament  that  he 
compiled  therefrom  its  ethical  and  spiritual  precepts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hindu  people.  He  eliminated 
.  therefrom  the  miraculous  and  traditional  elements 
which  only  a  Jew  or  Christian  could  accept  or  under- 
stand. The  book  was  profoundly  misunderstood  both 
by  his  own  people  and  the  Christian  world.  The  Chris- 
tian missionaries  promptly  resented  it.  They  said  it  was 
leaving  out  the  essential  saving  elements  of  the  gos- 
pel. They  deplored  any  assembling  of  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  precepts  of  Jesus  omitting  what  they  con- 
sidered the  sacrificial  function  of  the  Christ. 

Here  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  young 
Hindu  pleading  with  masterful  ability  with  Chris- 
tian missonaries  for  the  dignity  and  the  power  of 
the  words  of  their  Christian  leader,  Jesus.  On  the 
other  hand  his  own  people  were  as  shocked  as  the 
Christians,  it  excluded  him  from  the  confidence  of 
his.  family  and  thus  expedited  the  movement  that  was 
precipitated  into  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  this  Church  of 
God.  This  book  bears  on  its  title  page  the  date  of 
1825. 

But  this  Hindu  scholar  did  not  stop  here.  He 
proceeded  to  reveal  to  his  own  people  the  wealth  of 
their  own  scripture  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
modern  intelligence.  He  translated  many  of  the 
Upanishads.  He  visited  England  and  France,  re- 
ceiving a  famous  reception  in  London,  where  repre- 
sentative of  the  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Jewish  and 
Protestant  sects  met  under  almost  royal  patronage 
to  do  him  welcome.  In  1833,  as  he  was  about  to 
return  to  his  native  land,  he  was  seized  by  the 
cholera  in  Bristol,  died,  and  is  buried  there.  A  tomb 
has  been  erected  over  his  grave  by  one  of  the  numer- 
ous Tagores  of  whom  now,  the  latest,  we  are  so  often 
reminded. 

My  second  story  is  that  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen. 
He  lived  only  forty-six  years,  from  1838  to  1884. 
He  was  born  in  Calcutta.  He  was  a  high  caste 
Brahmin.  He  early  became  proficient  in  English  let- 
ters. He  also  for  a  time  held  a  clerkship  in  the  Bank 
of  Bengal.  He  studied  western  philosophy  with  the 
help  of  such  men  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Victor 
Cousin,  J.  H.  Newman  and  our  own  Emerson.  He 
joined  the  Brahmo  Samaj  at  nineteen  and  began  to 
preach  at  twenty-four.  He  became  editor  of  the  Indian 
Mirror,  which  was  a  weekly  when  he  took  hold  of  it  but 
in  his  hands  it  became  a  daily.  He  took  the  Brahmo 
Samaj  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  dared 
to  go.  He  declared  the  foundations  of  his  temple  to 
be  as  follows : 

1.  The  universe  is  the  temple  of  God. 

2.  Wisdom  is  the  pure  land  of  pilgrimage. 

3.  Truth  is  the  everlasting  scripture. 

4.  Faith  is  the  root  of  all  religion. 

5.  Love  is  the  true  spiritual  culture. 

6.  The  destruction  of  selfishness  is  the  true  asceticism. 

He  lectured  on  "Jesus  Christ,  Europe  and  Asia." 
He  became  the  champion  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  be- 
cause of  which  he  was  excluded  from  his  own  people. 


Feeling  the  power  of  western  thought  he  insisted  upon 
putting  the  Man  of  Nazareth  into  his  line  of  prophets 
and  seers.  He  visited  England  in  1870  and  again 
in  1882  and  carried  his  itinerary  this  time  to  America. 
He  was  the  honored  guest  of  Boston,  particularly  of 
the  Unitarians.  Emerson  delighted  in  him  and  un- 
derstood him.  But  when  he  returned  to  England 
after  so  warm  a  reception  in  America,  he  said,  "I 
came  here  an  Indian  and  I  go  back  a  confirmed  In- 
dian. I  came  here  a  theist  and  go  back  a  confirmed 
theist.  Your  Christianity  seems  to  me  to  be  cold 
and  hard  and  formal."  When  back  in  India  he  ar- 
raigned the  sectarianism  of  the  West  and  placed  it 
over  against  the  caste  tyranny  of  the  East. 

And  now  for  my  third  story.  After  Sen's  death  a 
cousin  of  his,  a  young  man  whom  some  in  this  pres- 
ence have  heard  with  delight,  made  three  visits  to 
America.  Mozoomdar's  father  died  when  he  was 
nine  years  old,  his  mother  when  he  was'  nineteen. 
His  own  marriage  was  to  a  child-bride,  but  in  his  case, 
as  he  gladly  testified,  it  proved  a  spiritual  marriage 
full  of  joy  and  blessing.  He  joined  the  Brahmo  Samaj 
at  nineteen  and  went  a  step  farther  than  his  prede- 
cessors. He  and  Sen  at  a  great  public  reception  took 
their  wives  along  and  that  caused  a  schism,  even  in 
Brahmo  Samaj.  They  were  not  yet  ready  to  give  the 
western  recognition  to  woman  out  of  the  home. 

In  1883  he  made  a  trip  around  the  world.  He  was 
a  missionary  to  England,  to  America  and  to  Japan. 
In  1893  he  was  the  orator  par  excellence  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Religion.  Those  of  you  who  remember 
that  far  back  will  remember  that  the  questions  which 
oftenest  met  our  ears  in  the  halls  of  what  we  now 
call  the  "Art  Institute,"  were  "Where  is  Mozoomdar 
going  to  speak?  When  is  Mozoomdar  going  to  be 
heard  again?"  And  whenever  and  wherever  he  spoke 
the  delighted  throng  gathered.  He  spoke  in  Chicago, 
Boston  and  back  in  San  Francisco,  always  to  multi- 
tudes that  were  profoundly  stirred  by  his  appeals. 
The  secret  of  his  power  was  not  far  to  seek.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  had  a  compelling  presence,  a  beauti- 
ful face,  a  sonorous  voice,  but  he  always  spoke  of 
the  universal  matters  of  the  soul.  He  always  stated 
religion  in  such  terms  that  the  polyglot  crowd  could 
understand.  He  could  speak  for  the  spiritual  life  in 
such  a  way  that  Anglican  bishops,  Japanese  Shintoo- 
ists,  Quakers,  African  Methodists,  Bishops  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  numerous  "Bishops"  and  "Rev- 
erends" of  all  the  other  faiths  could  join  in.  He 
spoke  for  us  all  there. 

While  he  sojourned  in  Boston  my  friend,  our  friend, 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Register,  compiled  from  his  writings  a  little  book 
which  he  called  "Heart  Beats,"  wjith  an  introductory 
sketch  of  his  life  occupying  some  forty  pages.  Mr. 
Barrows  thought  that  these  selections  would  stand 
next  in  spiritual  insight  and  power  to  Thomas  A'Kem- 
pis's  "Imitations  of  Christ." 

So  here  we  have  the  Brahmo  Samaj.  A  new  day 
projection  of  the  spiritual  life  of  man  based  on  non- 
Christian  and  non-Jewish  foundations.  On  any  page 
of  our  dictionary  we  are  thrown  back  into  the  vocab- 
ulary of  our  Aryan  forefathers  who  flourished  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Ganges  a  thousand  years  before  Jesus 
was  born.  The  wealth  of  whose  literature,  which  Max 
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Mueller  counted  years  ago,  reached  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand valuable  manuscripts.  This  man  who  edited  the 
.forty-two  or  more  volumes  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  said  only  a  little  while  before  he  died  that 
he  had  but  touched  the  margin  of  the  literary  wealth 
of  the  Sanskrit  literature.  In  a  course  of  four  lec- 
tures addressed  to  the  young  men  who  were  pre- 
paring for  the  English  Civil  Service  work  in  India, 
he  laid  upon  them  as  their  first  duty  the  study  of 
Sanskrit.  He  called  their  attention  to  "England's  debt 
to  India." 

Out  of  these  older  Bibles,  the  Vedas,  these  pro- 
gressive men  of  the  East  worked  out  a  philosophy 
generally  known  as  the  vedanta  philosohy.  The  ear- 
lier scriptures  they  claim  are  monotheistic,  antedating 
all  the  elaborate  complications  of  the  present  caste 
'  system  and  horrible  social  conservatism  of  India.  And 
these  young  men  claimed  that  this  down-to-date  po- 
sition was  justified  by  the  older  scripture.  That  hap- 
pened in  India  which  has  happened  among  English 
speaking  people.  Their  own  scripture  was  studied 
and  promoted  by  the  radicals.  It  is  the  radical  ele- 
ment in  American  and  English  scholarship  that  has 
pushed  what  we  now  call  the  "higher  criticism"  and 
is  today  insisting  most  on  the  literary  value  of  our 
own  Bible. 

In  other  words,  the  movement  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj 
in  India  parallels  in  many  ways  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment in  Christendom.  It  followed  it  in  its  misfor- 
tunes, in  its  successes,  as  well  as  in  its  worship. 

Dear  Rammohun  Roy  never  got  beyond  the  feeling 
and  the  teaching  that  If  you  penetrated  far  enough 
into  the  old  scriptures  you  would  come  upon  the  in- 
comparable "revelation"  and  the  still  inspiring  God. 
But  when  Chunder  Sen  admitted  that  their  scriptures 
might  be  vulnerable  and  that  there  were  points  of 
spiritual  weakness,  perhaps  errors  in  the  Hindu  scrip- 
tures to  match  the  Koran  and  the  Parsee  Bible,  the 
members  of  the  earlier  Brahmo  Samaj  resented  it. 
These  forward  looking  younger  men  had  to  go  off  and 
start  another,  a  newer  Brahmo  Samaj,  a  little  more 
radical.  Even  Roy,  when  his  friends  came  to  prepare 
his  body  for  the  burial  in  that  far  off  foreign  land, 
although  he  had  burned  his  life  out  in  combatting  caste 
and  child  marriage  and  the  cruel  Indian  system  of 
widowhood,  they  found  the  sacred  Brahmin  string 
around  his  own  body.  He  never  could  quite  break 
that.  And  Sen,  while  protecting  his  own  young  people 
from  the  burden  of  child  marriage,  when  it  came 
to  the  betrothal  of  his  own  little  daughter,  conformed 
to,  the  social  customs  of  the  time  and  had  the  usual 
parade  when  she  as  a  child  was  given  in  marriage. 

This  Brahmo  Samaj  movement  in  India  has  led  in 
two  or  three  great  protests.  Rammohun  Roy  was  suf- 
ficiently in  the  confidence  of  the  English  Government 
that  through  his  influence  and  co-operation  the  cruel 
rite  of  Suttee,  which  required  or  at  least  permitted, 
the  wife  to  burn  or  consent  to  be  burned  on  the  fu- 
neral pyre  of  her  husband,  was  abolished.  It  was 
English  law  that  pronounced  that  illegal  and  the  Eng- 
lish law  was  passed  in  the  face  of  learned  protests 
from  the  native  chiefs.  The  English  based  their 
action  and  their  right  to  do  it  on  the  fact  that  learned 
native  scholars  were  prepared  to  prove  that  it  was 
resting  on  a  misconception  of  an  old  Pali  text  and  that 
their  own  scripture  properly  interpreted  would  con- 
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demn  it.    So  the  horrible  burning  of  widows  on  the  [»j 

funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands  was  brought  to  an  end  i 

by  an  English  enactment,  justified  by  the  radical  inter-  | 

pretation  of  the  sacred  scriptures  of  India.  | 

From  this  movement  came  again  a  vigorous  pro-  ! 

test  against  child  marriage.   When  Keshub  Chunder  | 

Sen  and  his  own  cousin  Mozoomdar  took  their  wives  a 

to  a  social  function,  even  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  they  I 

gave  offence  and  there  was  protest  and  there  was  5 

quarreling.    Here  was  the  opening  wedge  for  the  so-  i 

cial  and  legal  rights  of  women.  | 

All  of  this  is  paralleled  in  the  story  of  Unitarianism  | 

in  England  and  America.    We  have  had  our  "West-  {! 

em  issue."    Theodore  Parker,  the  Chunder'  Sen  of  | 

Boston,  was  ignored  by  all  the  Unitarian  ministers  | 

in  Boston.    The  learned  and  saintly  Henry  Ware  felt  j| 

that  Parker  had  forever  ostracized  himself  from  the  i 

confidence  of  the  Unitarian  movement.  | 

But  spite  of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  the  western  | 
world  and  the  Brahmo  Samaj  movement  in  the  east-  '<jk 
ern  world,  spite  of  all  their  high  accomplishment  on  |i| 
many  sides,  they  have  become  negligible  sects.  The  i 
Brahmo  Samaj  now  represents  small  groups  of  people 
that  seem  to  have  little  contact  with  the  common  life 
about  them.  But  when  we  remember  that  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore,  who  won  the  Nobel  prize  for  the  great- 
est contribution  in  literature  in  all  the  world  two 
years  ago,  is  a  product  af  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  we  see 
its  triumphal  career.  In  a  history  of  the  Brahmo 
Samaj,  written  by  a  native  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  native,  I  counted  thirteen  different  Tagores  con- 
nected therewith,  and  Bipinchandra  Pal,  the  author 
of  the  "New  India,"  that  I  spoke  of  in  my  annual 
review,  belongs  to  this  modern  movement.  His  very 
suggestive  book  on  "The  New  Spirit"  in  India  con- 
sists of  addresses  most  of  them  delivered  at  one  time 
or  another  in  one  form  or  another  at  meetings  of 
the  Brahmo  Samaj.  He  is  now  leading  the  movement 
that  seeks  to  release  the  Brahmo  Samaj  from  sec- 
tarian fetters  and  to  rededicate  it  to  the  civic  life  of 
the  new  India. 

It  was  Bipinchandra  Pal  who  joined  with  Mo- 
zoomdar and  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  face 'of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  evolve 
a  state,  to  build  up  a  nation  that  will  be  so  fair  to  the 
differences,  so  appreciative  of  the  affirmations  of  the 
big  faiths  of  the  world,  that  Mohammedan  and  Par- 
see,  Christian  and  Hindu,  Jew_and  Buddhist,  and  their 
brethren  in  other  faiths,  may  live  and  work  together 
and  share  together  the  bounties  of  the  world. 

In  India  today  is  realized  a  synthesis  far  more  pro- 
found, inreaching  and  outreaching  than  anything  that 
we  of  the  United  States  dare  face.  Ecclesiasticism 
succeeds  today  in  making  an  impassible  gulf  in  the 
United  States  between  the  Roman  Church  and  the 
Protestant  confession.  There  is  a  clear,  clean  cut  dis- 
tinction between  the  pew  progressive  Jew  and  the 
new  progressive  Christian,  although  in  their  philoso- 
phy there  is  no  dividing  line,  absolutely  none.  The 
same  thing  is  not  true,  according  to  the  vision  of  this 
Hindu  Bipinchandra  Pal,  in  India.  The  prophet  of 
the  "New  India,"  himself  a  product  of  and  a  worker 
in  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  says  to  the  members  of  the 
Brahmo  Samaj,  "You  must  forget  your  protests  that 
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involve  quarreling  and  contradictions  on  the  inside. 
You  must  cultivate  that  fraternity  which  our  great 
leader  Rammohun  Roy  found  in  the  Parsi  Bible  which 
he  translated  for  our  benefit  out  of  the  Vedas  and 
the  Koran  and  the  Christian  scripture.  These  studies 
enabled  him  to  become  a  teacher  and  an  interpreter 
of  the  Nazarene  to  his  own  followers." 

This  is  a  program  that  is  inspiring.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility that  shames  our  boasted  liberaHty  and  open 
handedness.  It  was  this  sympathy  of  religions  that 
made  Mozoomdar  the  orator  pre-eminent  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Religion. 

Next  to  Mozoomdar  in  interest  were  two  young 
men  from  India,  Dharmapala,  the  Buddhist  priest 
from  Ceylon,  and  Vivekananda,  the  interpreter  in  his 
way  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  a  philosophy  based 
on  the  Vedas,  which  according  to  the  claim  of  its 
modern  interpreters  is  fundamentally,  primarily  and 
historically  the  philosophy  of  theism.  It  is  an  effort 
to  interpret  the  universe  in  terms  of  spirit  and  to  bind 
all  men  in  an  ultimate  unity  with  God. 

These  people  in  far  off  India  have  undertaken  a 
larger  synthesis  than  we  have  dared  for  Chicago.  At 
the  root  of  our  synthesis  what  is  there  in  our  United 
-States  ?  The  common  ballot.  That  is  essential  if  there 
is  to  be  a  common  democracy.  Our  co-religionists  in 
Asia  stand  for  a  democracy  based  on  the  fundamental 
brotherhood  of  man.  They  stand  for  a  fraternity 
that  implies  the  over-arching  providence  of  an  eternal, 
intangible,  ineffable  God. 

It  is  pathetic  to  find  how  this  Brahmo  Samaj  in 
one  movement  after  another  tried  to  shake  itself  loose 
from  the  socially  conservative,  from  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  Hindus.  It  was  all  very  well  for  them 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  justification  in 
our  scriptures  for  idolatries.  These  images  and  forms 
are  the  growth  of  superstition,  of  ignorance,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  themselves  were  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  idolatry. 

The  story  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  as  a  radical  sect 
of  Hinduism  is  circumscribed  as  the  story  of  Unita- 
'rianism  in  America  is  circumscribed.  It  is  a  negligi- 
ble sect  in  Protestantism,  a  small  coterie  of  refined 
people  gathered  around  Harvard  College  and  largely 
at  home  in  Boston. 

But  this  is  the  story  only  on  its  external,  its  unsym- 
pathetic side.  On  the  other  hand  the  story  of  Uni- 
tarianism  is  the  story  of  the  triumph  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  of  all  the  great  thinkers  from  the  first  mar- 
tyr, Michael  Servetus,  who  was  burned  in  Geneva 
because  he  would  not  pray  to  the  "Eternal  Son  of 
God"  rather  than  to  "the  Son  of  the  Eternal  God." 
That  was  all  the  diflference.  Said  the  official  bishop 
after  the  fire  was  kindled,  "Pray  to  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  and  you  will  be  released."  "I  pray  to  the  'Son 
of  the  Eternal  God  !'  " 

The  closing  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Religion  was 
a  great  double  meeting  that  crowded  and  overflowed 
both  Washington  and  Columbus  Halls,  each  of  them 
holding  at  a  maximum  nearly  five  thousand,  the  pro- 
gram given  in  the  one  being  repeated  in  the  other. 
As  soon  as  a  speaker  had  finished  his  address  in 
Columbus  Hall  he  passed  out  and  repeated  himself  as 
best  he  could  in  Washington  Hall.   All  representatives 


where  possible  were  given  a  chance  to  say  their  good- 
byes. A  little  book,  "The  Chorus  of  Faith,"  was  com- 
piled by  representatives  of  All  Souls  Church  and  pub- 
lished through  the  generosity  of  William  Kent,  the 
work  being  directed  by  the  pastor.  In  this  book  are 
printed  gleanings  of  the  most  significant  sentences 
that  were  heard  during  the  mighty  session  of  seven- 
teen days.  At  the  closing  session  I,  who  had  acted 
as  Secretary,  am  reported  as  having  said  in  part : 

I  stand  before  you  tonight  with  my  brain  badly  addled 
with  my  voice  a  good  deal  demoralized,  with  my  heels  some- 
what blistered,  but  with  my  heart  warm  and  loving  and  happy 


But  I  will  not  stand  between  you  and  your  further  pleas- 
ures, except  to  venture,  in  the  presence  of  this  vast  and  happy 
audience,  a  motion  which  I  propose  to  repeat  in  the  next 
hall;  and,  if  both  audiences  approve,  who  dare  say  that  the 
motion  may  not  be  realized?  It  has  been  often  said,  and  I 
am  among  those  who  have  been  saying  it,  that  we  have  been 
witnessing  here  in  the  last  seventeen  days  what  will  not  be 
given  men  now  living  again  to  see.  But  as  these  meetings 
have  grown  in  power  and  accumulative  spirit  I  have  felt  my 
doubts  give  way,  and  already  I  see  in  vision  the  next  Par- 
liament of  Religions  more  glorious  and  more  hopeful  than 
this. 

Now  when  shall  that  great  Parliament  meet?  It  used 
to  take  a  long  time  to  get  around  the  world,  but  I  believe 
that  we  are  ready  here  tonight  to  move  that  we  shall  usher 
in  the  twentieth  century  with  a  great  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions in  Benares,  and  we  shall  make  John  Henry  Barrows 
chairman  of  the  American  Committee. 

That  would  have  put  the  date  seven  years  ahead, 
in  1900.  Here  is  a  letter  that  was  written  mid-ocean 
on  the  way  home  by  a  Hindu  brother : 

Pacific  Ocean,  Oceanica,  October  24,  1893. 
My  Dear  Brother  Jones :— This  is  what  I  have  entered  in 
my  diary  on  the  third  of  October :  "I  will  help  Brother  Jones 
to  carry  out  his  object  to  hold  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
in  Benares.  I  will  revisit  America  two  years  after.  I  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Benares  Congress.  The  first  Par- 
liament was  held  in  the  youngest  city  and  the  first  in  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  held  in  the  oldest  city.  The  Maha- 
rajah of  Benares  will  be  asked  to  become  the  patron." 

On  the  12th  instant  I  made  the  following  entry:  "I  will 
work  hard  to  make  the  second  Parliament  of  Religions  a 
success.  Brother  Jones  and  Pipe,  I  hope,  will  work  hard  to 
make  it  so.  Maharajah  of  Benares  and  Norendro  Nath  Sen 
rnust  be  asked  to  give  their  services.  The  Theosophical  So- 
ciety must  co-operate  with  the  committee.  We  will  succeed. 
Liberty  loving  religion  will  triumph.  Sarnath  (in  Benares) 
is  the  best  place  to  build  the  hall.  Let  the  Buddhist  gov- 
ernment be  asked  to  co-operate." 

The  editor  of  the  Hindu,  Madras,  Mr.  Norendro  Nath 
Sen,  editor  of  the  Indian  Mirror,  Calcutta,  are  leading  Hin- 
dus whose  co-operation  is  necessary.  I  hope  you  will  send 
report  of  the  Parliament's  work  to  the  Maharajah  of  Benares, 
India.  We  have  seven  years  before  us.  Let  us  lead  pure 
lives,  and  work,  and  we  shall  succeed.  Peace  and  blessings 
to  you. 

Yours  ever, 

H.  Dharmapala. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Parliament  of  Religion  was 
right.  Dharmapala  was  right.  I  have  been  unhappy 
and  ashamed  of  myself  in  these  seventeen  years  that 
have  followed  the  date  fixed  for  a  second  parliament 
because  I  failed  to  do  my  part.  It  could  have  been 
done,  it  might  have  been  done,  it  ought  to  have  been 
done.  The  only  reason  that  it  was  not  done  is  that 
others,  like  myself,  became  so  entangled  in  smaller 
things  nearer  home.  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  and  All 
Souls  Church  had  to  be  maintained.  But  the  world 
is  waiting  today  for  some  superb  reuniting,  effective 
recognition  of  the  common  bond  that  now  unites  all 
worshipping  spirits  under  the  sun. 
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About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  was  in  Boston  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  Liberals  from  different  parts 
of  the  world.  I  was  seated  beside  a  professor  from 
Pans  whom  I  had  long  known  through  his  books  but 
whom  I  had  never  met  before.  At  the  banquet  table 
he  put  the  question,  so  often  put  to  me,  "Will  we  ever 
have  another  Parliament?"  I  said,  "Yes,"  and  told 
him  of  my  goodbye  speech  and  of  Dharmapala  and 
his  plans  for  meeting  in  India.  The  conversation 
drifted  to  other  things.  The  banquet  went  on,  but 
before  the  close  my  neighbor,  the  French  profes- 
sor, said  to  me,  "I  cannot  get  your  Parliament  out  of 
mind.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it.  I  do  not 
think  you  are  right.  The  Parliament  ought  not  to 
go  to  India.  It  could  do  better.  I  know  from  my 
Arabic  studies  and  from  leading  Mohammedans  that 
the  INIohammedan  world  is  ready  to  undertake  such 
a  conference.  I  am  going  back  home  and  talk  about 
it  and  write  about  it  and  inside  of  six  months  you 
will  hear  from  me."  He  mentioned  the  place,  some 
Mohammedan  community  on  the  southeastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  where  such  a  parliament  might 

be  held.    He  continued,  "I  am  sure  Professor   

will  take  hold  of  it,  and   ,  a  man  of  great  wealth 

in   ,  may  plank  down  the  necessary  money.  We 

will  have  the  next  parliament  under  Mohammedan 
auspices."  But  before  the  six  months  had  come  round 
my  French  friend  had  passed  to  the  beyond  and  the 
world  is  still  waiting  for  the  touch  of  executive  energy 
and  prophetic  faith  to  demonstrate  once  more  that 
these  prophets  of  the  "new  India"  are  right  and  that 
the  higher  synthesis  for  which  we  pray  and  hope  is 
to  corne  not  out  of  economic  conditions,  though  they 
must  improve,  not  out  of  diplomatic  strategy,  but  out 
of  the  fundamental  universalities  of  faith  in  God,  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  a  confidence  in  things  intangible,  the 
necessary  conclusion  of  the  logic  of  faith. 

_  Judged  statistically  the  Brahmo  Samaj  is  a  negli- 
gible movement.  Measured  by  the  dogmatism  of  Hin- 
duism and  Christianity  it  is  insignificant.  But  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  and  the  dear  throb- 
bing heart  of  Mozoomdar  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  they  are  not  to  be  judged  aS 
representatives  of  Hindu  scripture,  but  they  are 
prophets  of  the  race,  apostles  of  fraternity,  inter- 
preters of  that  universal  gospel  which  in  America  has 
reached  its  supreme  utterance  in  the  words,  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

Next  Sunday  I  will  speak  of  The  New  Hinduism 
in  the  West ;  Theosophy. 


Widen  our  hearts.  Father,  with  the  widening  thought, 
deepen  our  faith,  Father,  with  the  deepening  wisdom  of 
experience.  Help  us  to  feel  here  and  everywhere  that  we 
are  charter  members  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  partakers 
with  the  saints,  martyrs  and  prophets  of  all  ages  and 
times,  witnesses  of  the  ever  present  revelation  within  and 
without.  Amen. 
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Beginnings 

Myth  and  Legend  Versus  the  True  Story 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 

V. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man 

For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 

Are  hut  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
And  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

— Psalm  xc  -.4. 

We  will  spend  one  more  hour  with  the  fossil  man 
whose  record  is  found  only  in  the  geologic  story  of 
the  earth.  Later  we  will  come  to  the  psychic  ele- 
ments; man's  triumph  with  mind,  his  language,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  ornamentation,  his  religious  and  polit- 
ical development. 

A  map  showing  the  principal  cavern  regions  in 
southwestern  Europe,  taking  in  northern  Spain,  south- 
ern France  and  a  little  bit  of  Italy,  indicates  thirty- 
one  caverns  in  France,  four  in  Spain  and  one  at 
Grimaldi,  Italy.  It  is  both  pathetic  and  instructive 
to  know  that  where  man  first  discovered  his  ancestry 
written  in  the  crude  tools  of  the  stone  age  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Somme,  where  for  the  past  three 
years  so  many  gruesome  scenes  have  been  witnessed. 
The  stone  hammer  on  that  spot  has  developed  into  a 
bomb  which  thrown  from  a  gun  will  kill  at  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles. 

Kent's  Cave  in  Devonshire,  England,  was  discov- 
ered in  1825  by  MacEnery,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  was 
the  first  cave  in  which  human  bones  were  found. 
The  last  work  of  which  we  have  record  was  at  Pilt- 
down,  Sussex  (1913). 

Only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  an  interesting 
story  developed  from  bones  found  on  the  Island  of 
Java,  the  one  pet  possession  of  Holland.  A  news- 
paper perversion  of  science  announced  the  discovery 
of  the  "missing  link."  Of  course  science  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  all  the  missing  links  have  been  found 
and  they  only  wait  to  multiply  investigations  so  that 
in  place  as  well  as  in  time  the  story  may  be  made  con- 
tinuous. The  Javan  man  has  been  of  great  interest  to 
scientists  and  has  given  us  a  new  technical  name,  the 
Pithecanthropus  Erectus  (erect  man-ape).  The  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  tells  us  that  this  name  was 
given  by 

Dr.  Eugene  Dubois,  of  the  Dutch  army  medical  service,  to 
the  imaginary  creature  which  he  constructed  from  fossilized 
remains  found  by  him  in  Java.  These  fragments  consisted 
of  a  thigh-bone,  two  teeth  and  the  upper  part  of  a  skull  and 
were  unearthed  in  1891-1892  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ben- 
gawan  River  near  Trinil.  .  .  The  teeth  and  skull  were 
found  together,  the  femur  a  few  yards  away  a  year  after- 
wards. The  discoverer,  however,  stated  it  as  his  belief 
that  the  fragments  were  portions  of  the  same  skeleton  and 
belonged  to  a  creature  half-way  between  man  and  the  highest 
apes  and  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  Much  discussion  followed 
the  "find"  and  many  authorities  have  given  an  opinion  ad- 
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verse  to  Dr.  Dubois's  theory.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
the  bones  are  human.  They  are  not  held  to  represent  what  has 
been  called  "the  missing  link,"  bridging  over  the  gulf  between 
man  and  the  apes,  but  almost  all  authorities  are  agreed  that 
they  constitute  a  further  link  in  the  chain,  bringing  man 
nearer  his  Simian  prototype. 

Investigations  reveal  that  across  seas  and  oceans 
men  have  been  found  Hnked  together.  But  we  should 
remember  that  at  the  time  when  our  early  ancestors 
were  here,  Ireland,  England  and  Scotland  were  all  a 
part  of  the  main  land.  The  Behring  Straits,  cutting 
Asia  from  America,  are  only  about  thirty-six  miles 
wide._  It  is  only  a  jump  from  the  American  continent 
to  Asia.  Doubtless  the  Nippon  archipelago  was  a  part 
of  the  main  land.  We  know  that  geographically 
slowly  but  surely  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  chang- 
ing over  and  over  again. 

Geographers  tell  us  of  the  time  when  this  district, 
ihe  Mississippi  Valley,  drained  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  now  there  is  some  nervousness  lest 
Dur  drainage  canal  change  the  flow  and  drain  out  Ni- 
igara  Falls.  Just  the  drainage  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
rariation  has  over  and  over  again  changed  the  water 
:ourses  of  the  world. 

Lyell,  though  almost  an  outgrown  authority,  makes 
1  very  interesting  study  of  the  Deltas  of  the  Nile 
md  of  the  Mississippi.  Lyell  estimates  that  the  Nile 
las  been  making  the  valley  we  call  Egypt  at  the  rate 
)f  about  five  inches  a  century,  bringing  deposits  and 
sediment  from  the  hills  and  laying  it  on  the  fields  of 
igypt.  Through  this  made  soil  scientists  have  bored 
lown  sixty  feet  and  fouad  there  brick  bats  and  pieces 
)f  string.  Twelve  thousand  years  ago  the  Egyptians 
vere  making  brick  and  rope  out  of  vegetable  fiber, 
rhis  is  of¥ered  as  a  conservative  guess  as  there  are 
10  indications  there  of  geologic  convulsions. 

Lyell  made  two  trips  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study.  He  finds  regarding  the  Mis- 
iissippi  that  what  is  known  as  the  delta,  the  man  made 
and,  the  mouth  or  rather  a  series  of  mouths  forming 
he  delta,  so  called  from  the  Greek  letter  D,  consists 
)f  sedimentary  matter  which  extends  over  an  area  of 
iO.OOO  square  miles,  and  is  known  in  some  parts  to 
)e  several  hundred  feet  deep.  He  estimates  from  the 
inclusions  of  several  scholars  that  it  required  50,000 
^ears  for  the  growth  of  the  delta  and  alluvial  plain, 
le  further  says  that : 

In  1854,  an  artesian  well  bored  at  New  Orleans  through 
trata  containing  shells  of  recent  species,  reached  the  depth 
if  630  feet,  without  any  signs  of  the  foundations  of  the  mod- 
rn  deposit  having  been  reached;  and  the  depth  of  the  Gulf 
if  Mexico,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  mouth  of  South  Pass, 
las  been  ascertained  to  be  570  feet,  increasing  rapidly  to  6,000 
eet  before  we  arrive  at  the  Florida  Straits. 

We  can  see  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
he  Mississippi  will  lay  the  foundations  so  that  we 
nay  go  by  rail  to  Cuba. 

Lyell  also  tells  us  that  in  1852  at  New  Orleans 
here  was  found  a  human  skeleton  to  which  scholars 
.re  inclined  to  attribute  an  antiquity  of  fifty  thousand 
'ears.  This  was  buried  under  four  cvpress  forests 
•f  the  delta.  We  know  that  the  California  big  trees, 
he  sempervirens,  are  clearly  located  in  time  prior  to 
he  Christian  era,  and  the  presumption  is  that  without 
my  visitations  of  violence  on  the  part  of  nature  or 
nan  they  have  all  the  promise  of  immortality.  They 
■ver  find  new  resources  in  the  storm,  fresh  materia'l 
rom  rays  of  light  and  the  fertilization  of  nature. 


The  older  scholars  divided  prehistoric  time  into  the 
New  and  Old  Stone  Ages,  the  Bronze  age  and  the 
Iron.  Now  Geikie  divides  them  into  archeological 
stages  as  follows: 

1.  Chellean,  so  named  from  Chelles,  a  town  east  of 
Pans. 

2.  Acheulian  names  from  St.  Acheul  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme. 

3.  Mousterian,  taking  its  name  from  the  caves  of  Le 
Moustier  m  the  valley  of  the  Vezere.  The  implements  of  this 
age  showing  a  greater  variety  of  form  and  are  usually  more 
hnally  chipped  than  those  of  the  preceding  stages  (These 
are  the  older  palaeolithic.) 

4.  Aurignacian  (so  called  from  the  grotto  of  Aurignac 
Haute  Garonne),  represented  by  stone  implements  of  many 
varied  form,  and  by  artifacts  of  bone,  horn  and  ivory. 

5  Solutrean  (from  Solutre,  Saone-et-Loire) ,  character- 
ized by  beautifully  shaped  and  finely  finished  flint  imple- 
ments. 

Magdalenian  (named  from  the  rock  shelter  of 
La  Madeleine  in  the  valley  of  the  Vezere,  notable  for  the 
great  variety  of  its  artifacts  of  bone,  horn  and  ivory 
Nos.  4,  5  and  6  Younger  Palaeolithic. 

7.  Azilian  (Transition  Stage),  helping  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  which  in  many  places  separates  the  Palaeolithic  from 
the  Neolithic  age. 

8.  Neolithic. 

9.  Bronze  Age. 

10.  Iron  Age. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  origin  of  art  we  will 
study  these  names  more  carefully,  particularly  the 
name  Magdalenian,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  period 
when  these  old  friends  of  ours  were  art  mad.  They 
were  forever  etching,  moulding  and  painting.  They 
carved  the  walls  of  their  caves  with  decorations  purely 
creative. 

There  are  certain  words  coming  up  in  these  books 
which  if  we  knew  their  derivation  would  become  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  suggestive.  The  earliest 
recognition  of  an  entirely  extinct  race  of  men  was 
that  which  was  called  the  "Neanderthal,"  found  in 
1856  near  Dusseldorf,  "and  immediately  recognized  by 
Schaaffhausen  as  a  primitive  race  of  low  cerebral  de- 
velopment and  of  uncommon  bodily  strength."  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  finds  of  one  of  the  lowest  human 
skulls.  The  Trinil  skull  was  found  in  the  drifts  of  the 
Trinil  River,  Java.  The  Piltdown  skull  is  one  of  the 
latest,  found  in  Sussex. 

Osborn  in  his  work  on  "Men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age"  gives  illustrations  made  under  the  direction  of 
expert  ethnologists,  and  we  can  see  how  exaggerated 
has  been  our  conception  of  primitive  man  as  a  monkey. 
These  illustrations  give  even  to  the  Java  man  an  at- 
tractive face.  Science  is  trying  to  be  just  with  the 
past.  Cro-Magnon,  one  of  the  latest  scientists,  seems 
to  have  a  brain  almost  as  large  as  that  of  modern 
man  and  it  is  believed  that  he"  supplants  an  inferior 
race. 

The  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  we  are  uni- 
fied in  our  ancestry  however  we  mav  be  divided  in 
the  present  and  ho\vever  we  may  quarrel  about  the 
future.  Such  a  realization  is  a  sure  way  of  enablino- 
us  to  view  our  problems  in  their  proper  perspective^ 
However  interesting  geologically  speaking  the  story 
of  the  Nile  may  be.  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  the  par- 
allel psychic  story  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  the  men  who  tried  to  secure  immor- 
tality by  sacrificing  thousands  of  lives  to  build  stupid 
pyramids  which  now  point  their  fingers  to  the  sky 
in  derision  of  those  who  have  gone.  We  will  soon 
begin  to  see  how  all  along  slowly  but  surelv  the  psychic 
elements  have  been  creeping  in. 
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QUESTIONS. 

(1)  When,  where  and  by  whom  were  the  first  traces  of 
bones  of  cave  men  found? 

(2)  When  and  where  was  the  "Neanderthal  Man" 
found? 

(3)  Where  were  other  skulls  and  traces  of  early  man 
found  ? 

(4)  How  is  the  evolution  of  man  found  in  the  art  frag- 
ments left? 


Three  Times  Seven  Millions 


To  the  Editor  of  Unity  : 

Ex-President  Taft  declares  that  we  can  send  7,000,- 
000  men  to  Europe  and  tHat  this  number  is  no  larger 
in  proportion  to  our  population  than  the  number  which 
Canada  has  sent. 

Mr.  James  P.  Monroe,  fresh  from  ofificial  duties  in 
Washington,  tells  us  that  we  require  three  men  be- 
hind each  man  sent.  These  must  supply  ships,  fuel, 
food,  clothes,  munitions,  repairs,  to  say  nothing  of 
doctors  and  nurses.  Three  times  seven  million  men 
plus  seven  million  soldiers  mean  more  than  there  are 
male  voters  in  the  United  States. 

If  practically  all  the  voters  of  the  country  are  either 
soldiers  or  are  producing  food,  munitions,  etc.,  needed 
by  those  soldiers,  the  remaining  75,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, chiefly  women  and  minors,  must  produce  all  that 
is  needed  for  their  own  support  and  likewise  food  and 
clothes  for  all  who  are  providing  for  the  soldiers  plus 
all  the  expense  of  usua.l  civic  administration. 

There  has  been  enough  failure  of  foresight  in  prep- 
aration for  our  war  contingencies.  We  cannot  afford 
any  more.  Failure  to  think  the  thing  through  has 
been  costly  and  discouraging,  though  not  surprising, 
considering  the  stupendous  undertaking.  But  let  us 
not  now  indulge  in  wild  conjectures  and  later  have 
to  eat  our  words  regarding  the  great  things  that  we 
promised. 

Let  us  do  a  little  arithmetic  and  reasoning.  Did 
Canada  supply  her  own  ships  and  equipment?  When 
the  28,000,000  whom  we  plan  to  withdraw  from  usual 
production  were  at  work,  was  it  not  much  cheaper  for 
Canada  to  get  supplies  here  than  it  will  be  for  us  to 
provide  them  for  ourselves  if  these  men  are  with- 
drawn from  production  of  their  usual  products? 

A  morning  editorial  in  a  Boston  paper  glibly  as- 
sures us  that  our  enormous  loans  are  by  no  means 
a  great  drain.  "It  is  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeep- 
ing," it  assures  us ;  "the  billions  are  gathered  in  by 
Uncle  Sam  but  they  are  almost  immediately  expended 
and  put  into  circulation.  High  wages  are  paid  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  who  will  promptly  spend  it." 
Elementary  economics,  which  ought  to  be  taught  in 
the  seventh  grade,  is  all  a  mystery  to  hosts  of  gullible 
readers  who  cannot  see  through  a  juggle  of  words. 
If  only  money  circulates,  they  see  no  difference  be- 
tween the  production  of  things  which  everyone  needs 
and  production  of  what  no  one  can  eat  or  wear  or 
use  for  any  purpose  that  builds  up  the  body  politic. 

If  a  roomful  of  people  exchange  pocketbooks  as  fast 
as  possible  imtil  they  are  exhausted,  there  will  be 
rapid  circulation  of  money,  no  doubt.  But  unless  cir- 
culation leads  to  production,  and  to  production  that 
creates  life,  not  death,  all  Uncle  Sam's  splendid  book- 
keeping will  not  prevent  people  from  starving. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  is  proving  a  man  of  vision.  He 


has  just  uttered  a  profound  pronouncement.  He  says: 
"The  Bolsheviki  sentiment  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  in  the  very  near  future  we  must  look  to 
the  worker  for  the  solution  of  the  great  economic 
questions  which  are  now  being  considered."  The  most 
statesmanlike  declaration  that  has  come  out  of  Eu- 
rope since  the  war  began  came  frotn  the  British  Labor 
Party  a  month  ago,  which  was,  I  believe,  published 
in  full  only  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Hen- 
derson and  his  colleagues  are  the  true  prophets  for 
today.  They  are  preparing  for  a  larger  and  juster 
conclusion  than  Lloyd  George  has  felt  free  to  propose. 
They  are  determined  not  only  to  beat  the  Kaiser,  but 
to  bring  "the  defeat  of  militarism  on  both  sides." 

While  vigorously  urging  on  the  war,  they  neverthe- 
less see  what  Mr.  Taft  and  most  of  his  associates  have 
ignored,  that  mere  force  and  numbers  cannot  assure 
a  victory  that  can  be  adequate  and  conclusive.  They 
are  working  for  even  larger  ends  than  those  presented 
in  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  even  7,000,000  men  in  khaki 
three  years  hence  could  not  undermine  the  vicious 
hold  of  junkerdom  on  the  German  people  more  than 
three  things  which  could  be  honorably  conceded  now 
and  are  not  essential  to  world  peace.  One  is  the  ex- 
plicit repudiation  of  the  economic  war  planned  by  the 
Paris  Conference ;  the  second  is  autonomy  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  while  still  remaining  in  the  German  Zoll- 
verein,  thus  leaving  access  of  Germany  to  her  iron 
mines ;  the  third  is  the  British  Labor  Party's  proposal 
to  put  Gertnan  colonies  and  other  equatorial  African 
colonies  under  international  control. 

LOTHROP  LORING. 

Boston,  January  26,  1918. 


THE  PEACE  SWORD. 


(Among  relics  of  the  Civil  War  are  swords  which  were 
not  used.) 

Hangs  on  the  wall  a  clean,  bright  blade ; 
Oh — gaze  upon  it — unafraid — 
Around  it  lurks  no  gruesome  shade — 
The  sword  which  never  went  to  war! 

No  human  gore  its  steel  makes  dim — 
Its  smooth  edge  breathes  no  horror  grim ; 
Ne'er  has  it  heard  the  burial  hymn — 
The  sword  which  never  went  to  war  1 

It  ne'er  has  made  the  widow  groan — 
Nor  barkened  the  sad  orphan's  moan; 
And  hath  a  glory  all  its  own — ■ 
The  sword  which  never  went  to  war ! 

I 

Ah — wave  it  that  war-flags  be  furled; 
That  .weapons  all  afar  be  hurled — 
Theri  kneel  beneath  it,  happy  world — 
The  sword  that  never  went  to  war! 

New  Albany,  Ind.  Emma  N.  Carleton. 


Keep  a  task  in  your  hands  ;  you  must  labor ; 

By  toil  is  true  happiness  won. 
For  foe,  and  for  friend  and  for  neighbor, 

Rejoice,  there  is  much  to  be  done. 
Endeavor,  by  crowning  life's  duty 

With  joy-giving  song  and  with  smile, 
To  make  the  world  fuller  of  beauty 

Because  you  were  in  it  awhile. 

— -Nixon  Waterman. 
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THE  FIELD 

"  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. '' 


A  VOICE  FROM  FAR  OFF  AUS- 
TRALIA. 

The  following  private  letter  from  a 
well  known  representative  of  Austra- 
lian life,  with  the  accompanying  mani- 
festo, is  another  tiding  of  the  coming 
day  borne  across  the  wide  seas : 

I  am  inclosing  a  little  leaflet  that  a 
few  of  us  outcasts  ventured  to  circulate 
in  connection  with  the  second  referen- 
dum on  conscription  to  be  taken  tomor- 
row. We  are  fighting  under  all  sorts 
of  restrictions.  The  country  is  gov- 
erned by  regulations  issued  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive under  the  War  Precautions  Act. 
One  of  these  regulations  authorizes  the 
prosecution  of  all  persons  making  state- 
ments that  are  untrue  in  regard  to  con- 
scription. The  Attorney-General  is  the 
one  who  authorizes  prosecutions,  and  the 
witnesses  against  us  are  the  very  offi- 
cials whose  figures  we  are  challenging, 
and  the  magistrates  almost  always  are 
militarists.  The  Attorney-General  is 
authorizing  all  sorts  of  persecutions  and 
prosecutions.  The  censorship  is  not  ex- 
tended to  militaristic  papers  which  are 
publishing  matter  that  our  own  organs 
are  prohibited  to  publish.  Our  journals 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  siege,  police 
visits  and  confiscations,  etc.,  being  of 
daily  occurrence.  The  whole  of  the 
"great"  dailies  is  ranged  against  us  and 
all  the  little  country  curs  yelp  with  them. 
The  mails, — for  us, — are  intercepted,  our 
literature  side-tracked,  our  telegrams 
and  letters  often  suppressed.  If  then  we 
lose  the  vote  this  time  it  will  not  be  by 
reason  of  a  fair  presentation  of  facts. 
If  we  win  it  will  be  by  the  heroism  of 
our  advocates  and  the  audacious  over- 
reaching of  themselves  by  our  oppo- 
nents. We  hear  faint  rumors  of  paci- 
fist propaganda  in  U.  S.  A.,  names  are 
occasionally  shudderingly  alluded  to  by 
the  dishonest  and  the  misled  press.  In 
our  little  pacifist  papers  and  greater  la- 
bor organs  we  get  a  little  more  news, 
but  not  much,  as  the  censorship  is  very 
efficient. 

There  is  a  huge  reaction,  however, 
preparing  and  we  hope  to  bring  Aus- 


tralia largely  into  line  with  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  so  far  as  internationalism  is 
concerned.    With  best  good  wishes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  J.  P. 

P.  S. — I  put  this  in  a  special  envelope 
and  address  it  as  I  do  hoping  it  will 
be  likelier  to  reach  you. 

MANIFESTO  FROM  PROTESTANT  MINISTERS. 

"Conscription  and  Christianity." 
To  the  Electors  of  Australia. 

Fellow  Citizens  : — With  almost  com- 
plete unanimity  the  several  branches  of 
the  Protestant  Church  have  given  their 
strong  support  to  the  principle  of  Con- 
scription. 

As  these  bodies  are  religious  and  not 
political  they  must  base  their  attitude 
upon  the  Christian  religion. 

We,  therefore,  the  undersigned  min- 
isters of  religion,  desire  to  express  our 
complete  dissent  from  the  view  com- 
monly taken  by  our  fellow  ministers. 
We,  too,  claim  to  base  our  attitude  upon 
those  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity which  are  the  common  posses- 
sion of  all  churches.  We  declare  we 
can  conceive  no  more  amazing  or  in- 
congruous spectacle  than  that  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Prince  of  Peace  advocating 
often  with  intemperate  zeal  the  subor- 
dination of  the  rights  of  individual  con- 
science to  alleged  military  necessity. 

In  taking  such  a  course  Christian  min- 
isters seem  to  be  abandoning  the  Chris- 
tian tradition,  and  to  be  proclaiming  to 
the  world  the  failure  of  the  laws  of 
Christ. 

We  are  far  from  accusing  our  breth- 
ren of  hypocrisy  or  conscious  desertion 
of  Christian  principle.  We  believe  that 
they  are  acting  from  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  highest  motives.  We 


hold,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  griev- 
ously misrepresenting  their  Master  and 
irreparably  damaging  the  moral  prestige 
of  the  Christian  church. 

The  present  indefensible  position  of, 
many  churches  and  ministers  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  result  of  a  gradual  process  of 
which  they  themselves  are  hardly  con- 
scious, by  which  a  new  religion  is  being 
built  on  the  ruins  of  that  Christianity 
which  the  war  is  trampling  underfoot. 

The  new  religion  which  is  invading, 
the  Christian  churches  is  the  religion, 
of  the  State. 

In  this  new  religion  patriotism  is  the 
virtue  which  takes  the  place  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood ;  the  State  replaces 
God,  and  the  national  flag  replaces  the 
Cross.  Its  supreme  law  is  not  the  law 
of  God,  but  the  military  safety  of  the 
country. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  fellow  Christians  the  words 
recently  spoken  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil: 

"There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
care  about  religion,  but  care  much  more 
profoundly  about  their  country.  Those 
people  have  embarked  upon  the  path 
down  which  Germany  has  gone.  To 
say  that  the  safety  of  the  republic  is  the 
supreme  law  is  profoundly  untrue.  Not 
the  safety  of  the  republic  but  the  divine 
law  is  the  supreme  law.  For  the  honor 
and  credit  of  this  House,  for  the  sake 
of  the  country  of  which  we  are  citizens, 
because  I  would  rather  die  than  aban- 
don the  faith  I  hold  so  dear,  I  earnestlyt 
hope  that  we  shall  adhere  now  and  for- 
ever to  the  old  doctrine,  that  much  as 
we  love  our  country,  we  love  something 
better,  and  when  appeal  is  made,  ouiv 
answer  will  be  clear,  firm  and  without' 
htsitation." 

These  words  state  forcibly  yet  charit-.' 
ably,  a  truth  of  vital  importance  to  us" 
all.  We  believe  that  when  our  fellow 
ministers  preach  conscription  in  the 
name  of  religion,  they  are  speaking  not: 
in  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion,'' 
but  of  that  other  religion  which  we  have 
described  as  the  religion  of  the  State,* 
and  that  if  we  take  care  not  to  confuse 
these  two  things,  but  seek  an  answer  to 
the  question  in  the  light  simply  of  Chris- 
tian principles,  we  shall  recognize  the 
incompatibility  of  Christianity  and  con- 
scription. 

In  all  charity  and  good  will  we  urge 
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upon  our  fellow  Christians  the  earnest 
consideration  of  our  view. 
(Signed) 

Frcd'k  Sinclaire,  Free  Religious  Fcllozv- 
ship,  Melb. 

Charles  Strong,  Australian  Church,  Mel- 
bourne. 

H.  Hope  Hume,  Congregational  Minis- 
ter, Vic. 

F.  Clemens,  Baptist  Church,  Murrum- 
beena,  Vic. 

A.  Rivett,  Independent,  N.  S.  W. 
W.  H.  Bcale,  Methodist.  N.  S.  W. 

B.  Linden  IV ebb,  Methodist,  N.  S.  W. 
William  Cooper,  Australian  Rep.  Soci- 
ety of  Friends. 

Arthur  J.  Profuse,  Presbyterian,  Tas- 
mania. 

Authorized  by  F.  Sinclaire,  for  the 
Anti-Conscription  Committee  of  the 
Free  Religious  Fellowship,  Guild  Hall, 
Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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There  are  nearly  two  million  acres  of 
tobacco  land  in  the  United  States  that 
ought  to  be  turned  into  the  production 
of  wheat.  That's  the  simplest  way  to 
increase  the  crop,  and  stop  the  waste. 

And  to  think  of  it! — they  laugh  at 
old  Ben  Tillman  because  he  is  the  only 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
that  is  on  the  warpath  against  tobacco ! 

Oh,  it's  a  joke  to  be  against  tobacco — • 
a  sort  of  form  of  being  "nutty,"  fanat- 
ical, preachy,  etc. 


The  Resistance  of 
Non-Resistants 

There  are  higher  weapons 
than  bullets  and  bayonets  and 
finer  courage  and  nobler  he- 
roisms than  those  manifested 
on  the  charging  line  of  those 
who  seek  to  kill  their  enemies. 

Some  valiant  achievements  on 
these  higher  battle  grounds  are 
recorded  in  the  three  little  books 
mentioned  below  from  the  pen  of 
Reverend  Floyd  Hardin,  Or- 
gaiiizing  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Extension  Committee  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliatiofi . 

Enclose  25  cents,  address  to 
Rev.  Floyd  Hardin,  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  and  the  following  will 
be  sent  you  postpaid  : 

"  War  and  the  Moral  Reconstruction 
of  Theology" 

' '  Plea  of  a  Christian  Pacifist  in  Court" 

"An  Unlawful  Assembly  in  Jail  " 
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AMERICA  AND  HER  ALLIES. 


A  New  National  Hymn 
Tune  .•  Materna 


O  Land  of  lands,  my  Fatherland,  the  beautiful,  the  free, 
All  lands  and  shores  to  freedom  dear  are  ever  dear  to  thee; 
All  sons  of  Freedom  hail  thy  name,  and  wait  thy  word  of 
might. 

While  round  the  world  the  lists  are  joined  for  liberty 
and  light. 

Hail  sons  of  France,  old  comrades  dear!    Hail  Britons 

brave  and  true! 
Hail  Belgian  martyrs  ringed  with  flcune!    Slavs  fired  with 

visions  new! 

Italian  lovers  mailed  with  light!     Dark  brothers  from 
Japan ! 

From  East  to  West  all  lands  are  kin  who  live  for  God 
and  man. 

Here  endeth  war!    Our  bands  are  sworn!    Now  davms 

the  better  hour 
When  lust  of  blood  shall  cease  to  rule,  when  Peace  shall 

come  with  power; 
We  front  the  fiend  that  rends  our  race  and  fills  our  homes 

with  gloom! 

We  break  his  scepter,  spurn  his  crown,  and  nail  him  in 
his  tomb! 

Now,  hands  all  round,  our  troth  we  plight  to  rid  the 
world  of  lies. 

To  fill  all  hearts  with  truth  and  trust  and  willing  sacrifice; 
To  free  all  lands  from  hate  and  spite  and  fear  from  strand 
to  strand; 

To  make  all  nations  neighbors  and  the  world  one  Father- 
land! 

— Washington  Gladden. 
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NATURE'S  MASTERMAN:  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN! 


He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness,  and  when  we  shall  see  him 
there  is  no  beauty  we  should  desire  him  .  .  .  Therefore 
will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  Great,  because  he  hath 
poured  forth  his  soul  unto  death.    Isaiah  53  :2-12. 


Fair  Nature's  sculptor  paused  one  day  and  sadly  looked 
around 

At  myriad  forms  of  human  clay  in  which  her  gifts  were 
bound ; 

Rulers  and  statesmen  militant  cumbered  the  hall  of  Fame 
But  not  a  single  occupant  seemed  worthy  of  the  name. 

When,  suddenly,  her  saddened  face  shone  with  surpassing 
light, 

She  spoke:  "This  is  the  time  and  place  to  mold  a  Man 
aright" 

A  soldier's  courage  she  combined  with  boundless  sym- 
pathy. 

And  (boon  to  slaves  of  all  mankind)  great  love  of  liberty. 

From  blighting  prejudice  and  spite  she  drew  no  single 
grain. 

In  Nature's  champion  of  right  you  look  for  them  in  vain. 
She  searched  not  Harvard  halls  nor  Yale  for  wisdom's 
germ  refined 

But   sought   a   lowly   backwoods   trail   among  Earth's 
common  kind. 

For  there  she  found  no  kingly  stock,  no  pride  of  ancestry. 
No    kin   from   hallowed    Plymouth    Rock,    no  vaunted 
pedigree. 

The  Sculptor  formed  her  mould  of  clay,  a  rugged,  manly 
frame ; 

A   Masterman  was  wrought  that  day:    'twas  Lincoln! 
biess  his  name. 

THE  GRAND  CHORUS 

To  him  who  found  the  People's  heart  and  gently  touched 
"the  strings. 

Who  nobly  swayed  the  chorus  part  and  loved  the  common 
things : 

The  nation  mingles  prayerful  psalm  with  notes  of  praise 
and  song; 

A  chorus.  Father  Abraham,  a  hundred  million  strong! 

— James  Austin  Murray. 


"Why  not  keep  the  railroads?"  is  a  question  raised 
by  the  Public,  a  question  that  will  call  for  much  think- 
ing before  it  is  answered  in  the  negative. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Public  has  a  good  word  for  the  German  vmiversity. 
He  claims  that  "a  large  number  of  professors,  each  dis- 
tinguished in  his  own  way,  signed  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment embodying  the  chief  falsehoods  promulgated  by 
the  German  government.  .  .  .  There  are  professors 
in  Germany  who  are  world-patriots,  rising  above  the 
'herd-impulses'  of  narrow  nationalism  to  the  free  air 
of  the  patriotism  of  humanity."  A  learned  friend  and 
teacher  recently  contended  that  Prussia,  geograph- 
ically distinguished  from  Germany,  never  has  produced 


any  eminent  name  in  literature,  science  or  reform ;  that 
its  citizens  have  never  escaped  from  the  domination 
of  the  battle  lordships  of  medieval  times.  How  is 
this  ?  Has  there  ever  any  good  thing  Come  from  this 
deplorable  and  much  despised  Nazareth  ?  Is  the  Angel 
of  History  content  with  the  scholarship  that  dismisses 
all  Prussians  as  a  bad  lot  under  the  name  "Huns"? 


The  enthusiasm  of  many  Jewish  leaders  over  the 
prospect  of  the  restoration  of  Israel,  now  that  Syria 
has  been  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  Islam,  should 
be  tempered  by  the  suggestion  of  our  neighbor,  Dr. 
Hirsch,  who  noticed  that  the  Crescent  was  replaced 
by  the  Cross  and  not  by  the  Star  of  Judea  over  the 
temple  domes  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  perhaps  a  Jew- 
ish Republic  would  find  itself  more  harassed  by 
"Christian"  anxiety,  interference  and  missionary  zeal 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past  by  Mohammedan  in- 
terference. The  Zionist  wave  has  swept  over  the  Jew- 
ish world,  but  the  intelligent  Jew  will  stop  to  sin- 
cerely consider  whether  or  not  his  greater  opportunity 
and  highest  liberty  is  to  come  from  trying  to  raise 
another  political  flag  to  dispute  with  the  Cross  and 
the  Crescent  its  right  to  possess  territory  already 
claimed  as  sacred  ground  by  both  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammed. Perhaps  the  Jew  has  had  a  profound  train- 
ing for  a  higher  destiny.  Jewish  patriotism  is  for  ideals 
and  not  for  territory,  its  nation  is  international,  and 
wherever  it  finds  an  opportunity  to  think,  work  and 
serve  there  it  finds  its  Holy  Ground,  its  "native  land." 


The  Unitarian  Church  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  now 
under  the  lead  of  its  new  minister.  Reverend  Charles 
E.  Snyder,  on  January  6th  had  a  special  service  to 
which  "isolated  liberals"  in  the  surrounding  territory 
were  cordially  invited.  In  spite  of  forbidding  weather 
some  attended  and  many  responded.  This  is  a  sug- 
gestion worthy  the  consideration  of  other  churches 
of  the  open  faith  if,  in  spite  of  the  growing  toler- 
ance of  the  so-called  orthodox  preachers  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  in  creed-founded 
churches,  there  still  is  a  vast  number  of  people  in 
our  country,  who  like  Abraham  Lincoln  have  never 
seen  their  way  clear  to  join  any  of  the  available 
churches  on  account  of  their  creeds,  and  are  waiting 
for  the  church  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  which  they  would 
gladly  belong.  It  is  a  high,  constructive  work,  an 
inspiring  missionary  opportunity  to  gather  in  the  iso- 
lated, the  suspected,  the  homeless  souls  into  a  spir- 
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itual  fellowship  of  organized  freedom,  the  sanctities 
of  the  open  mind. 


Naturally  the  Congregationalist  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  the  American  ministry  from  the  charge  made  by 
the  Reverend  Joseph  H.  Odell's  article  in  the  Atlantic 
for  February,  pointing  out  that  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship during  this  war  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
laymen,  such  as  Lord  Bryce,  H.  G.  Wells,  J.  M.  Beck 
and  others.  The  Congregationalist  offers  as  proof 
against  this  charge  the  names  of  ministers  who  have 
been  most  ferocious  in  their  belligerency,  such  as  Drs. 
Hillis,  Van  Dyke  and  others.  It  assumes  that  spir- 
itual leadership  and  Christianity  reaches  in  these  di- 
rections. Perhaps  both  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  Atlantic  and  of  the  editorial  in  the  Congregation- 
alist have  missed  the  message  of  the  spirit  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  and  failed  to  interpret  Christianity  at  its 
highest.  Perhaps  the  sword  they  wield  would  hardly 
grace  the  body  of  the  Christ  they  worship. 


Not  all  heroisms  are  confined  to  the  trenches.  What 
valiant  heroism,  what  youthful  courage,  is  displayed 
by  the  great  Dr.  Gladden  who,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age,  is  learning  to  write  with  his  left  hand 
and  contributing  a  poem  every  Sunday  morning  for 
the  "Church  Calendar."  Dr.  Gladden,  upon  the  de- 
parture of  Dr.  Patton  for  his  new  charge  in  Los 
Angeles  last  November,  resumed  temporary  respon- 
sibility for  his  old  pulpit  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He 
preached  twice  every  Sunday  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  he  was  smitten.  His  right  side  became  helpless 
and  his  speech  was  slightly  affected.  But  still  he  stays 
on  the  fighting  line.  His  valiant  spirit  cheapens  the 
weapons  of  force,  glorifies  the  armor  and  the  arma- 
ment of  the  spirit.  He  is  in  the  line  of  the  invincible 
conquerors.  The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  being 
established  through  him  and  such  as  he. 


The  United  States  Census  shows  that  the  brewers 
in  1917  used  approximately  over  3,220,000  tons  of 
coal.  This  is  said  to  be  three  and  one-half  times  as 
much  coal  as  the  bakers  used.  Then  there  is  the  vast 
waste  of  grain,  rice  and  glucose,  and  the  160,000  cars 
used  for  transporting  the  beer.  But  the  most  serious 
waste  of  all  is  the  waste  of  man  power.  We  gladly 
join  with  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  of  which 
John  Haynes  Holmes  is  president,  in  petitioning  the 
President,  who  already  has  displayed  so  much  power 
in  initiating  war  measures,  to  take  one  step  more  to 
commandeer  all  whiskey  and  stop  all  brewing.  While 
he  is  thus  working  for  a  dry  nation  here  he  should 


ask  for  a  dry  army  over  there.  The  British  Board 
of  Liquor  Control  it  is  said  found  that  forty  per  cent 
of  the  investigated  intoxication  in  1916  was  the  result 
of  beer  and  stout  drinking,  which  run  from  three  to 
eight  per  cent  only  in  alcohol.  Light  wines  run- from 
six  to  twelve  per  cent.  If  the  President  for  any 
reason  feels  that  he  cannot  act  in  this  matter,  then 
it  is  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. Every  reader  of  Unity  enjoys  the  right  to  write 
to  the  President,  Senator  or  Congressman  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  hope  the  "right"  will  assume  the  efficiency 
of  a  "duty." 


Miss  Blanche  Watson  has  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion in  the  Public  for  February  8,  entitled  "The  Open 
Forum  Approach  to  Democracy,"  in  which  she  traces 
its  growth  from  its  inception  by  Charles  Sprague 
Smith  at  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  to  its  maxi- 
mum potency  reached  in  the  Ford  Hall  work  in  Bos- 
ton.   Comparing  this  "Forum  Movement"  with  the 
Lyceum  movement  of  fifty  years  ago,  she  states  that 
under  the  Lyceum  order  the  audience  "thankfully 
accepted"  whatever  came  over  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, "but  the  Forum  audience  has  contracted  a  habit 
of  thinking  for  itself,  and  asking  questions."  This, 
to  Miss  Watson's  mind  aiid  ours  is  a  great  advance. 
But  she  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  much  ques- 
tioning is  possible  without  much  thinking,  and  that 
it  depends  to  some  extent  on  who  is  passing  the  thing 
over  the  "edge  of  the  platform."    When  an  Emerson, 
George  William  Curtis  or  a  Theodore  Parker  was 
on  the  platform  the  audience  might  well  give  them  all 
the  time,  and  the  listeners  were  provoked  by  them 
to  too  much  thinking  to  be  eager  to  get  on  their  feet. 
Questions  seeking  for  more  light  are  a  powerful  ad- 
dition to  the  lecture,  but  the  Forum  l^ovement  work 
is  in  danger  often  of  degenerating  into  a  sparring 
match.    An  intellectual  pugilist  is  a  step  higher  than 
the  physical  pugilist,  but  he  belongs  to  the  same  class. 
There  is  a  better  way.     "Debates"  belong  to  the 
schoolboy  stage  of  development  and  they  generally 
result  in  confirming  each  mind  in  its  previous  convic- 
tions, encasing  the  same  with  an  added  deposit  of 
dogmatism.     Investigation,  examination,  comparison 
of  views  are  all  possibilities  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
wise  management  will  see  to  it  that  it  will  never  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  an  intellectual  Valhalla 
where  the  contestants  rejoice  in  hacking  each  other 
to  pieces,  knowing  that  when  the  scrimmage  is  over 
the  broken  pieces  will  reunite  promptly  ready  for 
another  bout.    Wisdom  is  seldom  advanced  by  debate. 
Let  truth  seekers  and  truth  tellers  beware  of  the 
sophomoric  questions  that  can  be  resolved  into  two 
sides,  an  "affirmative"  and  a  "negative." 
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A  Father  to  the  Aflaicted 

The  Open  Court  for  January  contains  a  most  timely 
and  valuable  sketch  with  portrait  of  Henry  Dunant, 
Father  of  the  Red  Cross  organization,  reproduced 
above  through  the  courtesy  of  that  journal.  It  is  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  Drindbiirg,  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Strassburg. 

His  long  life  of  over  eighty  years  was  devoted  to 
science  and  to  humanity.    He  never  knew  the  com- 


HENRI  DUNANT, 
Founder  of  the  Red  Cross. 


forts  and  consolations  of  a  family  of  his  own,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  he  adopted  the  whole  human  family. 
In  his  youth  he  became  interested  in  the  poor  and 
prison  convicts,  nourished  his  spirit  by  reading  the 
life  of  John  Williams,  the  South  Sea  Island  mission- 
ary, Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  the  life  of  Florence 
Nightingale. 

On  the  battlefield  of  Solferino  in  1859  he  was  "the 
man  in  white"  who  moved  about  among  the  40,000 
dead  and  wounded,  and  persuaded  the  peasants  to 
help  Austrian  as  well  as  French  sufferers.  The  book 
that  contained  his  experiences  urged  that  humanity 
and  Christianity  demand  an  international  agreement 
to  assuage  the  horrors  of  war.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  bringfng  about  the  Geneva  Conference 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Red  Cross  movement. 


He  circularized  all  the  ministers  of  war  in  Europe, 
an  unprecedented  act  for  a  man  in  private  life.  Four- 
teen governments  sent  official  delegates  to  this  confer- 
ence, into  which  it  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
United  States  came  reluctantly,  the  hand  of  Dorothea 
Dix,  a  woman,  finally  removing  the  barriers. 

Has  the  Red  Cross  forgotten  its  inspiration  and 
abandoned  the  ideals  of  its  founder?  Over  and  above 
the  inspirations  of  knitting  and  bandage-making 
should  be  the  supreme  inspirations  of  love  that  in  the 
presence  of  any  suffering  forgets  to  hate,  that  realizes 
that  the  agony  of  souls  as  well  as  the  torture  of  human 
flesh  makes  all  men  brothers  and  all  nations  kin. 


War  and  Sacrifice 

In  the  early  pages  of  recorded  history  we  find  war 
still  dominant  and  as  ever  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  superstition.  Warriors  consulted  augurs  or 
oracles  to  know  whether  or  not  the  gods  would  grant 
victory.  In  Greece,  the  highest  developments  of  po- 
etry and  art  arose  alongside  of  an  elaborate  system 
of  mythology.  The  mountains  and  forests  were  peo- 
pled with  gods  and  demigods,  most  of  them  possessing 
little  of  divine  dignity  to  offset  their  many  human 
frailties. 

In  all  regions,  Greece,  Judea,  Western  Europe,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christianity,  men  believed  that 
victory  in  war  came  by  favor  of  the  gods.  To  secure 
their  intercession,  the  king  or  the  war-lord  must  offer 
up  as  a  sacrifice  the  one  who  was  nearest  to  him,  wife 
or  son  or  daughter.  And  the  bravest  man  was  the 
one  who  could  stand  by  the  altar  without  tears  and 
without  flinching  when  the  "nearest  and  dearest"  was 
struck  down  by  the  sword,  cut  to  pieces  and  consumed 
in  fire  on  the  altar.  This  spectacle,  intolerably  re- 
volting to  men  of  our  time,  once  represented  the  high- 
est achievement  of  courage  and  patriotism.  But  even 
this  extreme  sacrifice  was  not  always  successful.  Some 
hero  on  the  other  side  may  have  made  an  equal  offer- 
ing or  an  equal  promise.  And  later,  in  all  these  na- 
tions, the  poets  and  the  prophets  who  see  things  in 
their  real  nature,  arose  to  condemn  or  to  ridicule  acts 
so  unreal,  ineffective  and  revolting. 

It  is  not  hard  to  show  that  the  practice  of  burnt  of- 
ferings was  a  heathenish  survival,  and  that  if  the  Fates 
were  with  them  at  all,  they  could  not  be  stimulated 
to  greater  activity  by  gifts  of  little  value  such  as  goats 
or  sheep.  But  we  may  mention  this,  in  passing,  to 
show  how  the  early  ideals  of  courage  passed  away 
just  as  those  ideals  which  look  to  the  battle  for 
examples  of  heroism  are  destined  at  last  to  change. 
The  greatest  heroism  of  our  day  is  found  in  aiding 
the  helpless  and  in  resisting  wrong  when  it  is  supported 
by  one's  fellow-countrymen.  That  it  is  brave  or  heroic 
to  "go  with  the  crowd,"  right  or  wrong,  even  to  death, 
is  a  survival  of  ancient  superstition.  d.  s.  j. 
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The  Collapse  of  Capitalism 

^he  taking  over  by  the  national  government  of  the 
control  and  operation  of  the  railroads,  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  boasted  efficiency  of  capitalism. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  industrial  America  is 
confronted  by  a  "big  job."  It  has  an  enormous  piece 
of  work  on  its  hands  which  must  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  effort,  with  a  maximum  of  result, 
without  waste,  confusion,  or  delay.  Never  was  there 
such  a  challenge  to  the  organized  business  efficiency 
of  the  nation — never  such  an  opportunity  to  vindicate 
the  essential  soundness  of  the  captalistic  system  as  a 
way  of  doing  things.  And  yet,  from  the  beginning, 
the  situation  has  been  one  not  unfairly  to  be  described 
as  that  of  chaos !  The  first  collapse  came  in  the  trans- 
portation system,  with  the  result  of  an  immediate  re- 
sort to  state  socialism  in  the  form  of  government  con- 
trol of  railroads.  Other  break-downs,  in  coal  miningr, 
food  production  and  distribution,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone operation,  etc.,  are  clearly  forecasted  by  ex- 
isting conditions.  In  the  United  States,  as  long  since 
in  other  countries,  the  whole  fabric  of  industrial  life 
is  being  socialized  in  a  night,  so  to  speak,  simply  and 
solely  because  of  the  necessity  of  getting  things  done 
with  some  degree  of  efficiency  and  speed.  Capitalism, 
in  other  words,  has  gone  to  pieces  under  the  first  real 
strain  ever  put  upon  it,  and  has  been  "scrapped"  forth- 
with. 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  inner  workings  of 
our  existing  industrial  system,  it  is  an  occasion  for 
surprise  not  that  this  collapse  came  suddenly  and  all 
at  once  in  time  of  war,  but  that  it  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully and  long  avoided  in  time  of  peace.  Capi- 
talism has  always  been  inefficient  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  welfare.  The  selfish  interests  of  exploita- 
tion it  has  served  very  well.  No  better  system  for 
the  creation  of  enormous  private  fortunes,  the  devel- 
opment of  huge  monopolistic  enterprises,  the  quick 
coining  of  natural  resources  and  human  labor  into 
wealth,  has  ever  been  devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  a  tool  of  unexcelled  utility  for  the  strong,  the 
cunning  and  the  adventurous.  The  only  interests 
which  it  has  never  been  able  to  serve  are  those  which 
comprise  what  we  call  the  commonweal.  Now,  all 
at  once,  through  the  stupendous  accident  of  war,  these 
interests  have  come  to  the  fore  as  the  only  ones  which 
count.  For  the  first  time  in  two  generations,  the  pub- 
lic welfare  takes  precedence  over  private  greed.  And 
lo,  the  capitalistic  system  collapses  like  the  One  Horse 
Shay ! 

Of  all  the  lessons  of  the  Great  War,  none  is  per- 
haps more  impressive  than  this;  and  none  is  more 
certain  to  be  learned  and  acted  upon  by  the  people. 
Even  before  the  outbreak  of  this  vast  struggle  of  the 
nations,  it  was  suspected  that  private  industry  had 


some  relation  to  public  security  and  happiness.  Now 
we  know  that  the  relation  is  real.  At  last  we  under- 
stand that  industry  can  alone  justify  itself  in  terms 
of  human  service.  The  standards  of  efficiency  from 
this  time  on  must  be  those  not  of  the  private  individ- 
ual but  of  the  social  whole.  Which  means  that  the 
universal  and  permanent  socialization  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  is  at  hand !  The  battle  of  "wealth  against 
commonwealth"  has  continued  long,  but  it  has  ended, 
as  every  such  fight  must  some  day  end,  with  victory 
for  the  larger  and  higher  life. 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City. 


After  the  War,  War? 

Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson,  in  a  book  entitled 
"Carry  On,"  has  given  us  an  illuminating  insight  into 
the  minds  and  souls  of  those  who  have  gone  to  war, 
and  a  clue  to  our  own  duty  after  the  war  is  over. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  old  glamor  of  war,  or  any 
self-deception  concerning  its  real  character.  He  has 
torn  the  last  shreds  of  splendor  from  it,  and  shown 
that  the  gilded  chariot  of  the  past  is  but  the  butcher's 
wagon  of  the  present.  The  battlefield  he  refers  to  as 
"the  barbaric  loneliness  of  hell." 

One  outstanding  emphasis  he  makes  is  that  this 
struggle  must  be  the  end  of  war.  He  says:  "No 
matter  what  the  cost,  and  how  many  of  us  have  to 
give  our  lives,  this  war  must  be  so  finished  that 
war  may  be  forever  at  an  end."  "The  only  way  that 
this  war  can  be  made  holy  is  by  making  it  so  thor- 
ough that  war  will  be  finished  for  all  time."  "We  lay 
down  our  lives  that  the  future  generations  may  be 
good  and  kind,  and  so  we  can  contemplate  oblivion 
with  quiet  eyes." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  our  Ameri- 
can young  men  have  gone  into  this  conflict  with  the 
highest  possible  motives  and  ideals.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  impute  anything  to  the  contrary  to  any 
of  the  boys  who  have  been  willing  to  give  their  lives 
for  what  they  believe  to  be  right  and  true.  It  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  that  such  high  pur- 
pose should  be  devoted  to  the  chaos  and  cruelty  of 
war. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  Lieutenant  Dawson  has  shown,  that 
one  stimulating  thought  that  led  men  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  was  that  by  so  doing  war  might  be"^ 
forever  ended.  They  had  been  told  that  our  oppo- 
nents represented  militarism  and  the  spirit  of  war, 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  humanity  it  must  be  forever 
annihilated  and  abolished.  All  will  remember  that  at 
a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  this  was  the  argument  most  used  to 
inspire  the  young  man  to  aggressive  action. 
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But  it  would  appear  from  later  developments  that 
such  is  not  the  hope  or  aim  of  many  in  this  coun- 
try. Congressman  Kahn  in  a  recent  address  poured 
contempt  upon  the  pacifists,  and  declared  that  some 
people  were  such  fools  as  to  suppose  that  this  was 
the  last  war.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  said  recently,  in 
discussing  President  Wilson's  fourteen  war  demands, 
that  this  country  must  maintain  a  huge  army  and  a 
huge  navy  for  many  years  in  order  to  compel  the 
respect  of  the  world  and  secure  its  own  safety.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  well  defined  movement 
to  continue  and  expand  militarism  in  the  United  States 
after  the  war  is  over.  There  "is  ample  reason  to  be- 
live  that  militarism,  the  foe  of  which  the  Kaiser  is 
supposed  to  be  the  deadly  incarnation,  is  not  wholly 
absent  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

There  can  be  no  greater  duty  than  that  of  digging 
out  the  roots  of  war,  and  of  casting  the  pernicious 
weed  out  of  the  garden  of  human  life.  One  can  hardly 
conceive  of  unfaith  so  great  as  not  to  admit  of  its 
possibility.  If  men  were  to  use  a  small  fraction  of 
the  energy  they  use  in  the  prosecution  of  war  for  its 
abolition,  it  would  soon  be  an  unbelievable  nightmare 
of  the  past. 

At  any  rate,  we  cannot  escape  the  dying  dreams 
of  the  men  who  have  given  their  lives  on  the  battle- 
field in  order  that  never  more  shall  human  beings  thus 
die  and  humanity  sutfer  the  agonies  of  war.  In  im- 
perishable words  let  the  record  tell  of  the  multitude 
of  young  Christs  who  have  died  on  the  Calvary  of 
conflict  in  order  that  men  might  be  forever  free 
of  war!  How  shall  any  man  escape  paying  that  debt? 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  being  a  pacifist  now,  it 
is  certain  that  the  man  who  is  not  a  pacifist  after  the 
war  has*  scant  right  to  live  in  a  world  for  whose  re- 
demption so  many  men  have  died.  He  is  traitor  to 
'the  dead  and  the  living,  to  man  and  to  God ! 

c.  w.  c. 


BELIEVE,  O  FRIEND ! 


Impossible  you  say  that  man  survives 

The  grave — that  there  are  other  lives? 

More  strange,  O  friend,  that  we  should  ever  rise 

Out  of.  the  dark  to  walk  below  these  sk;es. 

Once  having  risen  into  life  and  light, 

We  need  not  wonder  at  our  deathless  flight. 

Life  is  the  unbelievable;  but  now 

That  this  Incredible  has  taught  us  how, 

We  can  believe  the  all-imagining  Power 

That  breathed  the  Cosmos  forth  as  a  golden  flower, 

Had  potence  in  his  breath 

To  plan  us  new  surprises  beyond  death — 

New  spaces  and  new  goals 

For  the  adventure  of  ascending  souls. 

Be  brave,  O  heart,  be  brave: 
It  is  not  strange  man  survives  the  grave : 
'Twould  be  a  stranger  thing  were  he  destroyed 
Than  that  he  ever  vaulted  from  the  void. 
In  December  Nautilus.  — Edwin  Markhatn. 


THE  PULPIT 

Studies  in  Modern  Mysticism 
HI. 
Theosophy 

A  New  Hinduism  of  the  West 

Sermon  Preached  January  20,  1918,  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Stenographically  reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 

Into  this  upper  chamber.  Father,  may  there  come  this 
morning  a  sweet  sense  of  brotherhood  with  all  things  fair 
and  good.  May  there  come  into  our  hearts  a  sense  of 
brooding  power,  breaking  into  the  crystal  glory  of  the 
snowflake  making  it  kin  to  the  sweeping  planets.  In  this 
upper  chamber  this  morning  may  there  come  into  our 
hearts  a  sense  of  divine  presence  seeking  expression  in  our 
highest  thought,  seeking  embodiment  in  our  noblest  words 
as  we  bow  before  the  inexpressible  and  ineffable  altars  of 
the  most  lowly  as  well  as  the  Most  High.  Amen. 

I  am  going  to  undertake  a  dangerous  thing  this 
morning;  to  talk  about  theosophy.  In  its  organized 
form  it  is  a  home  made  product.  Here  we  have  an 
American  born  religion,  one  of  the  youngest  among 
the  applicants  for  a  place  among  religious  organiza- 
tions of  the  world.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  those  in 
this  presence  who  will  say  that  I  do  not  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  I  think  they  are  right.  I  can 
only  try  to  bring  to  you  a  study  of  a  most  interest- 
ing phenomenon  in  the  series  of  studies  in  modern 
mysticism,  as  I  see  it,  using  the  word  reverently  as 
an  indispensable  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  any  one 
who  would  study  religious  experience  or  interpret  the 
religious  life,  anywhere  and  at  any  time. 

Theosophy  as  an  organization  is  a  child  of  the 
United  States.  Its  appeal  to  the  public  is  compassed 
within  my  own  ministerial  experience.  I  began  my 
public  work  in  1870.  The  theosophists  succeeded  in 
organizing  in  New  York  City  in  1875.  One  of  the 
society's  first  trustees  was  a  friend  of  mine,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Wiggin,  an  Unitarian  minister  of  whom  I  will" 
speak  again  before  we  get  through  this  course.  While 
I  must  speak  as  an  outside  student,  it  is  as  a  sympathetic 
student  from  the  beginning,  and  I  am  still  interested. 
I  have  tried  so  far  as  I  could  to  keep  tab  on  the  move- 
ment all  along.  I  find  my  library  pretty  well  stocked 
with  the  material  put  out  from  year  to  year  and, 
let  me  tell  the  friends  who  have  been  kind  enough 
to  furnish  me  material,  solicitous  that  I  should  draw 
my  information  from  reliable  sources,  that  I  have  re- 
ligiously read  everything  sent  me,  most  of  which  I 
was  acquainted  with  before. 

The  chronology  of  theosophy  is  unquestioned,  very 
simple,  but  very  interesting.  We  know  exactly  where 
it  started  as  an  organization  of  laymen.  A  Russian 
lady  of  very  brilliant  but  checkered  career  joined  with 
Colonel  Olcott,  an  American  who  won  his  title  in  the 
service  during  the  war  for  the  Union.  Colonel  Olcott 
had  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
City,  when  he  developed  into  an  enthusiastic  co-la- 
borer with  Madame  Blavatsky.  A  brief  study  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  without  the  executive  ability,  the 
literary  and  clerical  skill  and  diligence  of  Colonel 
Olcott,  "Isis  Unveiled,"  which  is  the  bible  of  the  the- 
osophists, could  never  have  been  written.    The  Theo- 
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sophical  Society  was  formed  in  New  York  City  in 
1875.  "Isis  Unveiled,"  the  great  fountain  head  of 
theosophical  Hterature,  appeared  two  years  later.  The 
founders,  ]\Iadame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott,  left 
the  United  States  in  1878.  'establishing  headquarters 
in  Bombay  in  1879.  The  founders  visited  Ceylon  in 
1880  and  in  1882  established  headquarters  in  Madras. 
Madame  Blavatsky  settled  in  London  in  1885,  at  which 
time  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  branches. 
The  American  section  was  formed  in  1886  with  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  branches.  Annie  Besant  joined 
the  movement  in  1889  when  there  were  two  hundred 
and  six  branches.  jNIadame  Blavatsky  died  in  London 
in  1890,  at  which  time  there  were  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  branches.  Colonel  Olcott  went  round  the 
world  in  1891  and  reported  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  European  sections. 

The  American  representative  who  assumed  the  pres- 
idency of  the  movement  at  the  death  of  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky was  W.  Q.  Judge,  an  Irish-American,  a  law- 
yer of  New  York  City.  He  was  tried  in  London  in 
1894  by  a  judicial  committee  of  the  theosophist  society 
.  for  some  kind  of  heresy,  which  I  do  not  understand 
and  have  not  tried  to  find  out. 

The  student  of  theosophy  in  its  organized  form  will 
find  the  list  of  topics  limited.  When  you  have  ac- 
quainted yourself  with  the  stories  of  Madame  Blavat- 
sky, Colonel  Olcott,  Annie  Besant,  C.  W.  Leadbeater, 
W.  Q.  Judge  and  Madame  Tingley  you  have  gone  the 
round  of  the  major  prophets  of  theosophy. 

On  the  death  of  JNIadame  Blavatsky  there  was  a 
schism  that  obtains  to  this  day.  Mr.  judge  assumed 
control  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  Annie  Besant 
on  the  other.  The  line  of  descent  seems  to  be,  Blavat- 
sky, Judge  and  Tingley  to  Point  Loma,  for  one  branch 
of  the  society;  the  other,  Madame  Blavatsky,  Olcott, 
Besant  with  headquarters  in  the  Orient  and  American 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  fair  then  to  say, 
so  far  as  executive  and  creative  work  is  concerned, 
both  branches  of  the  theosophists  are  now  enjoying 
the  sunny  climate  of  southern  California. 

The  first  thing  that  confronts  one  in  this  study  is 
that  it  has  been  a  mysterious  and  is  a  mysterious  story. 
It  is  a  curious  blend  in  its  origin  of  American  spirit- 
ualism and  Hindu  philosophy  and  tradition. 

Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatskv  met  for  the 
first  time  in  a  little  town  in  Vermont,  both  brought 
thither  by  a  very  great  sensation  in  American  spirit- 
ualism. There  the  famous  Eddy  family,  as  mediums, 
were  drawing  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  first  service  that  Colonel  Olcott  was  able  to  give, 
according  to  his  own  account,  to  the  stranger  lady 
was  to  strike  a  match  to  light  her  cigarette  for  her. 
From  that  there  grew  up  a  comradeship  whch  con- 
tinued through  life  and  they  collaborated  in  whatever 
followed. 

The  story  of  these  people  is  easily  discoverable. 
You  can  find  their  biographies  in  any  encyclopedia. 
The  Colonel  himself  has  told  it  in  great  detail  and 
frankness  in  his  remarkable  book,  "Old  Diary  Leaves." 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant  had  a  checkered  career  before 
she  entered  the  theosophical  society.  She  was  married 
young  to  the  Rev.  Frank  Besant,  a  high  church  Epis- 
copal minister,  a  brother  of  the  great  novelist.  After 
a  brief  experience  they  separated,  apparently  on  the- 
ological account,  she  being  too  heretical  to  enjoy  his 
Episcopalian  creed  and  liturgy.    After  the  separation 


she  became  associated  with  Bradlaugh,  the  great  free- 
thinker, and  with  him  produced  the  "Fruits  of  Philos- 
ophy," a  book  that  had  a  turbulent  career  which 
threatened  the  authors  with  legal  procedure.  In  1880 
Mrs.  Besant  joined  the  socialists,  in  1889  she  joined 
the  theosophists  and  in  1891  assumed  control  of  the 
movement,  claiming  jurisdiction. 

The  career  of  Madame  Blavatsky  is  spectacular  to  ■ 
say  the  least.  She  was  evidently  a  bundle  of  surprises 
and  contradictions,  of  great  strength  and  originality 
and  of  powerful  weaknesses.  I  have  studied  her  only 
along  sympathetic  lines.  Indeed  there  are  no  other  lines 
represented  in  my  study  or  by  my  reading,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  myself  I  have  been  and  am  a  sympa- 
thetic student  with  larger  expectations  of  the  move- 
ment than  facts  at  the  present  time  seem  to  warrant 
to  my  intellect.  Says  Colonel  Olcott  in  his  Foreword 
to  "Old  Diary  Leaves — The  true  history  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Society" : 

Karma  forbid  that  I  should  do  her  a  featherweight  of 
injustice,  but  if  there  ever  existed  a  person  in  history  who 
was  a  greater  conglomeration  of  good  and  bad,  light  and 
shadow,  wisdom  and  indiscretion,  spiritual  insight  and  lack 
of  common-sense,  I  cannot  recall  the  name,  the  circumstance 
or  the  epoch.  To  have  known  her  was  a  liberal  education, 
to  have  worked  with  her  and  enjoyed  her  intimacy,  an  ex- 
perience of  the  most  precious  kind.  She  was  too  great  an 
occultist  for  us  to  measure  her  moral  stature.  She  com- 
pelled us  to  love  her,  however  much  we  might  know  her 
faults ;  to  forgive  her,  however  much  she  might  have  broken 
her  promises  and  destroyed  our  first  belief  in  her  infalli- 
bility. 

Further  on  speaking  of  her  method  of  writing  which 
produced  what  friends  know  to  be  a  most  incoherent, 
incomprehensible  mass  of  startling  material  shot 
through  and  through  with  vision,  or  perhaps  to  the 
outsider,  lack  of  vision,  he  says : 

Now  she  would  be  writing  upon  Brahma,  anon  upon 
Babinet's  electrical  "meteor-cat";  one  moment  she  would 
be  reverentially  quoting  from  Porphyries,  the  next  from  a 
daily  newspaper  or  some  modern  pamphlet  .  .  .  she  would 
be  adoring  the  perfections  of  the  ideal  Adept,  but  diverge 
for  an  instant  to  thwack  Prof.  Tyndall,  or  some  other  pet 
aversion  of  hers,  with  her  critical  cudgel.  Higgledy,  piggledy 
it  came  in  a  ceaseless  rivulet,  each  paragraph  complete  in 
itself  and  capable  of  being  excised  without  harm  to  its 
predecessor  or  successor.  Even  as  it  stands  now,  and  after 
all  its  recastings,  an  examination  of  the  wondrous  book 
will  show  this  to  be  the  case. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  had  a  larger 
part  in  the  making  of  the  book  than  public  opinion 
gives  him  credit  for. 

He  further  speaks  of  her  as, 

"Liable  to  ungovernable  fits  of  passion  and  showing  a 
deep  rooted  disposition  to  rebel  against  any  kind  of  authori- 
tative control." 

Sinnett  her  biographer,  speaks  of  her  as  a  "rebel- 
lious pupil  with  no  love  of  serious  literature,  no 
tendency  to  libraries."  He  says  that  her  early  years 
were  spent  with  hunchback  goblins  and  sprites,  telling 
disagreeable  secrets,  hunting  up  thaumaturgists  in 
savage  and  semi-civilized  countries. 

Colonel  Olcott  and  the  Madame  lived  a  kind  of 
Bohemian  life  in  New  York  City,  many  people  coming  ' 
and  going  who  were  liable  to  arrive  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night.    There  was  a  notice  posted  in  the 
reception  room : 

TEA 

Guests  zuill  find  boiling  water  and  tea  in  the  kitchen, 
perhaps  milk  and  sugar  and  will  kindly  help  themselves. 
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We  have  Sinnett's  description  of  O'Doiiovan  the 
sculptor  who  has  given  us  a  very  striking  plaque  of 
the  Madame  which  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
book  by  Colonel  Olcott.  He  would  sit  with  one  foot 
on  the  chandelier  and  the  other  on  the  mantlepiece 
while  she  would  swear  and  call  him  "an  uncurable 
idiot"  and  other  pet  names.  She  is  reported  to  have 
been  at  times  profane,  sending  Philadelphia  servants 
to  the  devil  en  masse,  or  "swearing  like  an  army  in 
Flanders  but  meant  no  harm."  She  was  inordinately 
fond  of  eating,  partook  of  everything  that  came  along 
and  died  from  obesity  and  dropsy,  weighing  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Back  of  all  this  there  must  have  been  a  brain  of  great 
activity,  a  heart  full  of  noble  impulses  and  a  most 
adventurous  spirit. 

This  is  the  introduction  biographically.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  theosophical  movement,  apart  from  its 
founders,  has  taken  on  many,  many  features  which 
its  founders  themselves  did  not  seem  to  have  grasped. 
The  Theosophists  have  groped  their  way  into  many 
many  visions  and  many  winsome  ideas  and  ideals  that 
are  only  matters  of  inference  in  the  writings  of  the 
original  organizers. 

I  said  that  theosophy  was  a  blend  of  modern 
spiritualism,  oriental  philosophy  and  experience.  Its 
literature  abounds  in  hard  words :  Mahatmas,  Karma, 
astral,  Avesa,  Sankalpa,  Avatars  of  Vishnu,  Yoga, 
Yogasana,  Tetraktis,  Guru,  Kamaloka  and  Devachan. 
All  of  them  are  words  familiar  only  to  those  who  have 
delved  into  the  literature  of  this  society.  Of  course 
I  do  not  know  what  they  mean  and  I  will  not  try  to 
interpret  them  because  they  are  technical  terms,  which 
only  the  technically  trained  have  a  right  to  use. 

The  present  movement  in  America  finds  its  culmina- 
tion at  Point  Loma,  another  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles  and  it  has  an  energetic  headquarters  here 
in  Chicago. 

The  object  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  the 
present  time  as  set  forth  by  one  of  their  numerous 
leaflets  which  I  have  and  which  are  available  at  their 
headquarters,  is  threefold,  as  follows : 

Its  three  declared  objects  are:  First — To  form  a  nucleus 
of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Mankind  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  creed,  sex,  caste,  or  color.  Second — To  en- 
courage the  study  of  comparative  religion,  philosophy  and 
science.  Third — To  investigate  the  unexplained  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  powers  latent  in  man. 

All  of  this  commands  our  heartiest  endorsement. 
These  are  familiar  phrases  in  this  place  and  in  all 
modesty  I  can  say  I  was  at  work  on  them  before  the 
Society  was,  and  I  beg  to  believe  that  I  worked  for 
these  objects  outside  of  any  lines  that  may  be  organ- 
ized in  their  interest,  or  of  any  claims  to  an  exclusive 
copyright  on  the  same.  ■■ 

The  first  thing  that  besets  us  in  the  study  of  this 
movement  is  the  tendency,  not  to  mysticism  but,  shall 
I  say,  to  mystification,  to  occultism.  Theosophy  is 
prone  to  look  for  its  roots  in  what  to  the  unconverted 
seems  to  be  the  abnormal,  the  unnatural.  For  instance, 
it  seems  to  formulate  its  schemes  on  a  purely  mythical 
ethnology.  It  discovers  seven  "root-races'-  in  the 
world,  to  each  of  which  was  originally  given  a  conti- 
nent in  which  to  exploit  itself.  In  order  to  have 
continents  enough  to  go  round  they  made  use  of 
Haeckel's  Lamuria  now  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Atlantis  of  the  Greeks  now 
under  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.    I  find  no  modern 


books  of  science  outside  their  own  highly  specialized 
literature  that  lay  hold  of  these  "seven  root-races." 
This  movement  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  passion, 
amounting  almost  to  recklessness,  for  the  abnormal, 
the  mysterious  and  the  miraculous. 

I  have  a  book  in  my  library  which  I  frequently 
enjoy  and  use.  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Miracles,  a 
book  of  some  six  hundred  pages,  packed  tight  with 
miracles  of  all  kinds,  a  book  compiled  probably  before 
the  theosophic  contribution  to  miracle  lore,  but 
Madame  Blavatsky  can  beat  it  anywhere.  St.  Bridget 
who,  wanting  a  clothes-line,  hung  her  washing  on  a 
sunbeam  is  easy  compared  to  the  things  that  were 
accomplished  there  in  New  York  City  while  "Isis" 
was  being  shaped.      -  ~ 

A  letter  from  foreign  parts  was  delivered  without 
the  intermediary  service  of  the  post-office.  Something 
to  amuse  a  crying  child  was  wanted  by  the  Madame 
who  put  her  hand  round  behind  a  sliding  door  and 
took  out  a  wooly  lamb  mounted  on  wheels,  and  we  are 
told  there  was  nothing  there  before  and  nothing 
afterwards. 

A  dispute  arose  as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  certain 
quotation  being  used  during  a  midnight  composition, 
for  we  are  told  most  of  this  work  was  done  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  night.  Colonel  Olcott  said,  "I  will 
look  it  up  tomorrow."  Madame  Blavatsky  said,  "Wait, 
there  are  the  books  in  the  corner."  They  easily  veri- 
fied the  quotation  and  the  next  morning  there  were 
no  books  there  as  there  had  not  been  before. 

There  was  a  letter  to  be  answered.  Colonel  Olcott 
was  instructed  to  put  it  behind  the  clock  and  to  keep 
his  eyes  on  it  all  the  time.  An  hour  later  when  he 
drew  the  letter  out  he  found  his  own  envelope  with 
seal  unbroken,  inside  it  another  letter  the  required 
answer. 

Now  this  may  be  all  so  but  it  goes  into  a  realm 
that  I  do  not  know  about  and  I  cannot  understand, 
so  I  prefer  to  still  believe  in  the  law  of  gravitation, 
to  trust  the  swing  of  the  planets,  to  base  mv  faith  on 
the  multiplication  table  that  is  reliable.  Five  times 
five  are  twenty-five  in  all  mathematical  codes  ever 
made  and  I  know  that  five  times  five  are  twenty-five 
in  India,  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  every  city 
in  between. 

I  do  not  want  to  ofifer  this  study  as  a  criticism 
of  the  movement  but  I  would  be  disloyal  to  my  mission 
as  a  teacher  if  in  trying  to  grope  for  a  meaning  and 
dignity,  for  the  steadying  of  life  in  this  twentieth 
century  I  did  not  recognze  this  side  of  a  movement 
that  makes  such  large  claims  for  modernity  and  sanity. 

I  am  afraid  to  undertake  to  ofifer  you  the  material 
I  have  at  hand.  Leadbeater  is  one  of  their  authorities. 
I  have  here  his  "Outline  of  Theosophy"  which  tells  us 
what  theosophy  does  for  us.  I  omit  the  things  that 
he  fails  to  do  for  me  but  I  rejoice  in  his  faith : 

We  gain  from  theosophy  a  rational  comprehension  of  that 
life  which  was  before  for  so  many  of  us  a  mere  unsolved 
problem — a  riddle  without  an  answer.  From  it  we  know 
why  we  are  here,  what  we  are  expected  to  do,  and  how  we 
ought  to  set  to  work  to  do  it.  We  see  that,  however  little 
life  may  seem  worth  living  for  the  sake  of  any  pleasures  or 
profits  belonging  exclusively  to  the  physical  plane,  it  is  very 
emphatically  worth  living  when  regarded  merely  as  a  school 
to  prepare  us  for  the  indescribable  glories  and  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  the  higher  planes. 

Another  famed  and  trusted  authority  on  this  matter 
is  Irving  S.  Cooper.  I  hold  in  mv  hand  his  book 
entitled  "Theosophy  Simplified."     Therein  he  pro- 
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ceeds  to  try  to  point  out  all  they  know  about  atoms 
and  electrons,  the  millions  of  beings  in  the  mental 
world,  the  Devachanic  Plane  and  more  things  like  that. 

They  seem  to  have  a  passion  for  the  number  7. 
They  interpret  a  good  deal  of  life  and  the  history  of 
the  earth  in  sevens  and  for  all  this  they  apply  ancient 
and  oriental  justification.  Of  course  seven  as  a 
sacred  number  lies  back  of  our  own  Bible  texts  and 
in  our  clumsy  way  we  have  tried  here  to  find  the 
reason  for  the  sanctity  of  sevfen.  But  that  would  not 
interest  them  and  it  is  not  my  business  to  try  to  interest 
you  today.  But  here  in  this  "Simplification  of  Theoso- 
phy,"  we  find  this  on  page  thirty-one. 

Whenever  a  strong  emotion  or  feeling  sweeps  over  a  man, 
the  emotional  body  is  stirred  to  intense  activity  and  from 
its  vibrating  matter  there  flash  out  those  colors  which  are 
always  associated  with  that  emotion  or  feeling.  Thus  anger 
appears  as  scarlet,  selfishness  as  a  hard  brown,  fear  as  a 
livid  grey,  sympathy  as  a  bright  apple-green,  love  as  a 
tint  of  rose,  devotion  as  blue,  and  so  on.  The  study  of 
these  colors  and  their  correspondences  to  the  changes  of 
consciousness  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
aspects  of  Theosophy.  .  .  The  vibrations  which  accom- 
pany intellectual  activity  emit  a  yellow  light,  which  varies 
in  hue  from  a  strong  orange  yellow  in  a  commonplace,  selfish 
type  of  mind,  to  the  beautiful  primrose  yellow  of  the  phil- 
osophical mind  of  an  advanced  man. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  color  is  but  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  ascribing  a  different  kind  of  feeling  to  blues. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  when  we 
are  sufficiently  initiated. 

A  friend  has  kindly  sent  me  four  or  five  pages  of 
quotations  from  a  book  of  Leadbeater  which  book 
I  do  not  have  at  hand.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  you  and  quite  within  my  purpose  if  time  permitted 
to  read  the  passages  from  Leadbeater  which  would 
lead  us  along  this  line.  Perhaps  I  will  take  time 
to  read  this  much  because  it  leads  us  into  some 
kind  of  suggestion  of  what  is  the  dominant  source  of 
inspiration  of  all  these  books.  There  is  assumed  some 
kind  of  a  combination  in  the  background  which  they 
call  "Masters,"  sometimes  "Brothers"  and  they  are 
somehow  associated  with  the  "Mahatmas."  They  are 
"leaders"  who  have  had  an  earthly  experience,  have 
passed  on  now  and  are  directing  our  destinies.  With- 
out giving  the  connection,  the  teaching  is : 

To  illustrate  exactly  what  is  meant,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
the  previous  holder  of  this  office,  whom  we  know  as  the 
Lord  Gautama.  He  was  technically  the  Bodhisattiva  of  the 
Atlantean  or  fourth  root-race,  and  in  that  he  incarnated 
many  times  under  different  names  through  a  period  spread- 
ii|g  over  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years ;  but  though 
h'is  special  work  thus  lay  with  the  fourth  root-race,  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  religions  of  the  whole  world,  and  conse- 
quently he  did  not  neglect  the  fifth  root-race.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  history  of  each  of  its  sub-races  he  appeared 
and  founded  a  special  religion.  In  the  first  sub-race  he  was 
the  original  Vyasa;  the  name  which  he  bore  in  the  second 
sub-race  has  not  been  preserved  in  history.  In  the  third 
sub-race  he  was  the  original  Zoroaster,  the  first  of  a  long 
line  who  bore  that  name.  For  the  great  religion  of  Egypt 
he  was  Thoth — called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
Hermes  the  Thrice-Greatest,  and  among  the  early  Greeks 
of  the  fourth  sub-race  he  was  Orpheus  the  Bard,  the  founder 
of  their  mysteries. 

Coming  down  the  line  there  is  a  place  for  Jesus 
while  as  I  understand  it,  Pythagoras  seems  to  be  now 
in  charge  of  the  movement.  The  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles  is  called  Krotona  which  was  the  favored  home 
of  Pythagoras  where  he  lived  and  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom. 


I  cannot  go  farther  into  this  mystical  field,  the 
mysticism  of  which  you  will  see  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  from  the  great  purposes  now  set  forth  by 
those  most  interested  in  theosophy.  More  and  more 
the  present  leaders  of  the  movement  are  trying  to 
direct  their  energies  to  the  universal  matters  that 
interest  beyond  the  range  of  their  occultism.  May  I 
say  that  the  best  theosophists  are  those  who  are  least 
interested  in  "theosophy"  technically  speaking.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  attempt  to  bring  these  far 
off  revelations  down  to  date  and  to  apply  the  same  to 
the  problems  of  the  life  of  today.  I  can  but  believe 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  theosophical  junk  as  there  is  a 
lot  of  theological  junk  and  that  we  could  tnake  better 
headway  if  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  incumbrances. 

I  am  sure  that  I  will  be  told  that  I  "do  not  know 
what  I  am  talking  about."  I  think  they  are  right.  I 
do  not  and  cannot  go  beyond  my  vision  and  experience, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  I  think  that  I  do  know 
and  let  us  see  how  far  we  can  go  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  a  study  of  this  movement  grow- 
ing largely  out  of  non-churchly  material,  precipitating 
itself  towards  organization  along  religious  lines,  shows 
what  a  "joining"  animal  man  is.  If  you  are  anything 
you  are  all  "jiners"  in  these  days.  What  a  passion 
we  have  for  organizations !  What  superstitious  rever- 
ence we  have  for  "constitutions  and  by-laws !"  What 
large  faith  we  have  in  "committees."  What  a  relief  it 
is  when  a  "committee"  reports  its  "preamble  and  reso- 
lutions," how  much  more  respectable  we  feel,  as 
if  we  had  done  something,  as  though  we  had  gotten 
somewhere  when  this  report  is  accepted.  Theosophy 
is  one  more  indication  of  the  passion  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  organization.  How  we  dote  on  "Clubs" 
and  "Lodges"  and  "Fraternities." 

In  this  connection  how  we  love  symbols  in  our 
non-ecclesiastical  fashion.  The  profane  man  who 
swears  at  the  Bible  is  loaded  down  with  lodge  and 
fraternity  trimmings  of  Biblical  warrant  and  inter- 
pretation. He  has  symbols  at  his  tongue's  end.  How 
we  like  "emblems"  and  "badges,"  "flags"  and  "ban- 
ners" !  I  am  not  saying  whether  this  is  good  or  bad, 
but  I  am  only  recognizing  it  as  a  symptom  of  the ' 
human  activities  of  today. 

There  is  also  here  illustrated  the  old  time,  ever 
lasting  passion  for  mystery.  The  human  soul  standing 
on  this  little  ledge  of  mortal  time  is  more  or  less 
conscious  of  the  infinite  behind  him  and  the  infinite 
ahead  of  him.  Happy  indeed  is  he  if  by  any  excuse 
or  device  he  can  seem  to  break  through  the  besetting 
wall  of  finiteness  and  human  limitations  on  either  hand. 

I  am  glad  if  by  any  device  the  human  soul  may 
discover  at  least  a  sanctity  in  India,  a  revealing 
presence  in  the  naked  cabinet  at  the  seance,  a  divine 
hand  extended  through  the  cracks  and  crannies  of  this 
world  but  I  am  sorry  when  it  fails  to  feel  the  infinite 
presence  in  things  near  and  dear  the  revelations  of 
the  now  and  the  here. 

I  am  by  confession  as  well  as  by  constitution  in- 
competent to  properly  estimate  this  occult  material. 
Long  ago  I  tried  to  be  a  good  lodge  member,  on  the 
theory  that  if  a  minister  is  to  get  hold  of  men  he 
must  go  where  they  are  and  do  what  they  do.  I  did 
reach  in  a  certain  order  the  stage  where  I  was  called 
a  "Grand  Patriarch,"  or  something  like  it,  but  I  could 
not  remember  the  grips.  I  was  always  forgetting 
the  passwords  until  I  was  a  weariness  to  myself  and 
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I  fear  to  others.  I  have  never  been  able  to  wear  rings 
on  my  fingers.  I  have  a  key  that  belongs  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  somewhere  up  stairs  but  I  can't  wear 
it.  There  is  something  in  me  that  recoils  when  a  man 
comes  to  me  and  begins  to  feel  around  for  my  wrist 
or  proceeds  to  count  my  fingers  in  order  to  find  the 
lodge  finger. 

I  do  not  need  his  special  grip,  I  prefer  to  take  his 
common  manliness.  So  you  see  I  am  hopelessly  ple- 
beian. I  am  too  well  satisfied  with  the  great  fraternity 
of  the  out-of-doors.  I  am  kept  busy  in  trying  to 
interpret  the  symbolism  of  the  sun  that  can  be  trusted 
and  the  light  which  cannot  come  into  your  room 
without  a  window  or  some  other  opening  and  in  any 
attempt  to  shut  it  in  you  shut  it  out. 

I  may  not  be  prepared  to  judge  of  this  movement. 
I  simply  venture  to  believe  that  here  is  a  movement 
which  seems  to  me  destined  to  outgrow  itself.  It  is 
at  least  fair  to  report,  as  Colonel  Olcott  has  reported, 
that  nothing  was  farther  from  their  idea  at  the  begin- 
ning than  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  religious  fellow- 
ship. He  tells  us  that  the  movement  was  held  in 
suspension  in  New  York  for  two  or  three  years  while 
they  were  considering  the  possibility  of  fastening  this 
lore  on  to  the  Masonic  Order.  Even  yet  they  claim 
that  Masonry  is  allied  to  theosophy  and  they  aim  to 
make  the  thirty-fifth  degree, — if  that  is  the  next 
number  to  be  "degreed."  You  see  I  am  stupid  and 
uninitiated  in  all  the  "mysterious."  I  would  never  seek 
initiation  in  any  organizations  where  fellowship  is 
conditioned  on  carrying  with  it  a  certain  amount  of 
secret  baggage  in  the  way  of  grips,  passwords,  mys- 
teries, secrets  and  messages.  To  me  there  can  be  no 
claim  of  brotherhood  more  profound  than  that  which 
the  Lord  of  Heaven  has  placed  upon  us  in  this  world 
where  life  of  each  is  so  dependent  upon  the  life  of  all. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  gladly  testify  that  much 
of  the  world's  work  is  being  helped  along  by  these 
mechanical  contrivances  of  the  spirit.  Am  I  justified 
in  using  the  word  "mechanical"  contrivances  that  help 
along  memory  and  promote  social  activities?  Anyhow 
here  we  have  a  widely  distributed  constituency  that  is 
practically  catalogued  in  our  denominational  reports, 
in  quest  for  a  higher  life  and  for  more  truth,  and  I 
bid  them  God  speed.  I  greatly  rejoice  in  any  and 
every  movement  towards  the  peace  of  the  world,  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  and  perhaps  most 
efifective  meetings  I  have  addressed  in  late  years  was 
that  held  in  the  Isis  Theatre  at  San  Diego  the  last 
time  I  was  on  the  Pacific  Coast  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Point  Loma  people.  They  brought  their 
rnagnificent  choir  down  there,  they  sang  the  composi- 
tions of  the  Masters  with  which  they  had  crossed  the 
sea  to  sing  at  the  International  Conference  at  Stock- 
holm where  they  found  a  great  and  noble  conference 
gathered  to  promote  the  peace  message.  I  was  re- 
ceived as  an  honored  guest  at  Point  Loma.  I  was 
charmed,  as  everybody  must  be,  who  comes  into  that 
radiant  improvement  of  radiant  nature,  a  place  where 
there  are  benignant  human  additions  to  the  divine 
benedictions  that  you  find  in  that  summer  land.  I 
felt  that  the  forces  there  were  splendidly  congenial 
to  life  and  to  love.  I  found  there  earnest  brothers 
and  sisters,  I  saw  them  at  work  on  live  problems  with 
skill  and  with  great  devotion.  And  still  for  the  life 


of  me  I  cannot  think  of  myself  as  living  happily  at 
Point  Loma  although  outwardly  speaking  it  is  one 
of  the  most  heavenly  points  I  have  ever  found.  But 
I  had  rather  stay  on  the  outside  where  I  belong. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  "Mahatmas"  are  or  what 
the  "Masters"  have  in  store  for  me,  but  I  am  going 
to  stay  on  my  present  job  until  I  have  exhausted  the 
great  masters,  through  whom  God's  hand  has  led  me 
to  peace  and  to  whatever  power  I  have  attained. 
The  "Masters"  I  am  sure  of,  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  Theodore  Parker,  Whitman,  Browning,  Emer- 
son and  their  splendid  brothers  and  sisters  teach  me 
without  the  help  of  signs  or  occult  terms.  When  I 
start  out  on  my  heavenly  quest  I  do  not  want  to  have 
to  carry  an  oriental  lexicon  along  that  I  may  be  able 
to  read  the  guide  boards  along  the  road.  Whenever 
and  wherever  I  can  find  a  comrade  devoted  to  human 
uplift,  seeking  to  free  man  from  the  tyranny  of  sin 
and  the  dominating  power  of  the  selfish  life  I  will 
ask  for  an  exchange  of  courtesies.  I  will  try  to  share 
my  resources  with  him. 

I  can  rejoice  in  the  general  principles  of  Theosophy 
as  I  understand  them  but  I  become  stupid  very  quickly 
when  I  come  to  its  special  claims  of  occult  doctrines. 
Dogmatic  theology  is  to  be  regarded  cautiously  even 
when  called  Theosophy  rather  than  theology.  For 
instance  I  have  a  series  of  eighteen  pretty  little  twenty- 
five  cent  manuals,  daintily  printed,  put  forth  from  the 
Point  Loma  center.  All  the  other  material  I  have 
studied  has  been  from  the  Krotona  center.  But  these 
Point  Loma  books  tell  of  what  they  call  the  "Elements 
of  theosophy."  Here  we  are  told  that  "the  seven  states 
of  matter  are:  Corpuscular,  atomic,  gaseous,  liquid, 
living  colloid,  inanimate  colloid  and  crystalline."  The 
words,  Karma,  reincarnation,  etc.,  are  very  funda- 
mental in  this  material.  The  first  book  is  given  to 
Elementary  Philosophy;  the  second  to  the  "Seven 
Principles  of  Man,"  the  Septenate  in  Nature,  The 
Lower  Quarternary : 

1  Physical  body,  or  Sthula  Sarira. 

2  Astral  body  or  linga  Sarira. 

3  Vitality,  or  Prana. 

4  Animal  Soul,  or  Kama  Rupa, 

The  Higher  Triad. 

5  Human  Soul  or  Manas. 

6  Spiritual  Soul  or  Buddhi. 

7  Spirit,  or  Atma. 

No.  3  Karma,  No.  4  Reincarnation,  No.  5  Man  After 
Death  and  so  on.  No.  17  Earth,  No.  18  Sons  of  the 
Firemist,  A  Study  of  Man  and  his  relation  to  the 
anthropoid  apes.  All  of  which  is  very  interesting 
to  my  mind,  a  worthy  attempt  to  combine  the  latest 
science  with  the  most  occult  things  that  have  copie 
from  far  oflf  in  time  and  space. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  tried  to  interest  you  in  the 
Bhagavad-Gita,  an  ancient  Hindu  classic,  written  per- 
haps three  hundred  years  before  Jesus  was  born.  I 
like  it  but  I  confess  to  you  I  would  rather  have 
Whitman  for  inspiration  to  meet  the  perplexities  of 
today  for  this  great  poem  fastened,  as  Monier  Wil- 
liams told  us,  the  fetters  of  caste  upon  the  already 
enslaved  Hindu  people,  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years, 
while  Whitman  chants  the  hymn  of  human  brother- 
hood plain  and  simple. 

So  I  greet  my  theosophist  friends.  I  have  tried  to 
learn  what  you  know  with  what  poor  success  you  have 
seen.    I  confess  my  limitations  but  perhaps  by  the 
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time  we  are  through  this  course  we  may  better  under- 
stand one  another,  at  least  I  hope  you  will  realize 
where  I  stand.  Next  Sunday  I  will  speak  of  the 
Bahai  Movement,  the  Sunday  after  that  if  weather 
and  life  permit,  I  will  venture  to  speak  of  Christian 
Science  and  the  Sunday  following  will  try  to  see  what 
is  really  new  in  the  "New  Thought  movement,"  and 
if  I  find  anything  old  I  "am  going  to  say  so."  Follow- 
ing that  we  will  face  the  question  of  how  we  may 
"Realize  God"  when  we  will  try  to  see  what  it  all 
means. 

I  end  as  I  began  by  saying  that  theosophy  is  to  me 
an  incoherent  movement,  swayed  by  the  passion  for 
the  new  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  experience  in  Amer- 
ica, making  common  cause,  freely  quoting  and  plotting 
with  the  startling  "revelations"  of  ancient  occultism 
and  modern  spiritualistic  experience. 

When  its  founders  went  back  to  India  they  sought 
and  found  congenial  comradeship  with  certain  phases 
of  Hindu  thought.  The  Arya  Samaj  joined  issues 
with  them  for  three  years  and  then  it  ended  in  an 
undignified  quarrel.  Olcott  and  his  associates  were 
posted  on  bill  boards  as  charlatans  and  I  think  were 
finally  driven  out  of  India.  I  dare  say  those  recrimina- 
tions were  heartily  reciprocated  by  the  other  side. 

But  here  we  stand,  mystery  on  either  hand.  Only 
beset  with  a  superb  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Today, 
only  a  divine  realization  of  the  infinite  Presence  Here! 
only  a  profound  preoccupation  of  mind  and  hand  and 
heart  with  the  next  thing  to  do,  will  save  us  from 
the  intoxication  of  remote  fancies  and  unverifiable 
dreams.  If  we  can  find  no  communication  between  us 
and  the  Eternal  this  side  of  the  Mahabharata,  let  us 
go  for  it  there.  I  have  sought  and  found  consolation 
and  comfort  in  its  weird  pages  but  I  will  not  swap  it 
for  Browning's  "Ring  and  the  Book"  or  for  the 
prophets  who  have  been  able  to  pour  mt6  the  life  of 
the  ages,  the  clamor  of  present  day  civilization,  the 
wealth  of  insight  and  spiritual  interpreting  power 
born  out  of  modern  science,  which  with  the  poets  and 
orators  of  today  introduce  to  me  the  Divine  graces. 


Having  taken  sweet  council  together,  send  us  forth. 
Father,  each  in  his  own  way  to  find  thee  in  the  nearest 
duty,  in  the  sweetest  loves  of  the  fireside,  in  the  agonized 
groping  of  the  world  of  today.  Amen. 


_  "Recanting  previous  opinions,  I  became  a  Prohibi- 
tionist. Better  it  is  that  a  man  should  go  without  his 
beer  in  public  places,  and  content  himself  with  swear- 
ing at  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  majority ;  better 
it  is  to_  poison  the  inside  with  very  vile  temper- 
ance drinks,  and  to  buy  lager  furtively  at  the  back 
doors,  than  to  bring  temptation  to  the  lips  of  young 
fools  such  as  the  four  I  had  seen.  I  understand  now 
why  the  preachers  rage  against  drink.  I  have  said, 
"There  is  no  harm  in  it,  taken  moderately";  and  yet 
my  own  demand  for  beer  helped  directly  to  send  these 
two  girls  reeling  down  the  dark  street  to — God  alone 
knows  what  end.  If  liquor  is  worth  drinking,  it  is 
worth  taking  a  little  trouble  to  come  at — such  trouble 
as  a  man  will  undergo  to  compass  his  own  desires. 
It  is  not  good  that  we  should  let  it  lie  before  the  eyes 
of  children,  and  I  have  been  a  fool  in  writing  to  the 
contrary."  ,  —Kipling. 
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VI. 

Man's  First  Home 

Thou  ma-kest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the'  works 
of  thy  hands.  —Psalm  VIII :6 

A  picture  of  our  fore-elders,  the  Pithecanthropus 
Alalus,  speechless  man-apes,  painted  for  Haeckel  on 
his  sixtieth  birthday  by  Gabriel  Max,  the  great  German 
historic  and  genre  painter,  would  be  a  forceful  intro- 
duction to  this  lesson.  It  is  the  artist's  attempt  to  catch 
the  scientist's  guess.  A  mother  squatting  on  the  earth 
holds  to  her  breast  with  maternal  affection  a  babe. 
The  father  is  rising  laboriously  to  his  feet  and  lean- 
ing rather  heavily  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  We 
will  learn  to  see  beauty  in  this  unit  of  the  family  and 
to  appreciate  the  wistful  apprehension  and  curiosity 
on  the  face  of  the  embryonic  man,  and  the  affection 
of  the  mother  for  the  dependent  child. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  myth  side  of  man's  first 
home  as  found  in  the  Genesis  story  of  Eden  because 
it  has  been  interpreted  indirectly  so  often  in  this  class. 
We  will  only  note  in  passing  that  "Paradise"  is  a 
Persian  word,  Eden  being  the  Semitic  equivalent,  the 
root  of  which  is  the  same  as  our  park  or  garden,  all 
suggesting  the  early  conception  of  the  beginning  of 
man's  career  on  earth.  This  is  significant  psycholog- 
ically because  the  folk-lore  of  nearly  all  peoples  be- 
gins with  a  perfect  world,  borne  out  by  the  well  estab- 
lished psychological  fact  that  there  is  something  in 
human  experience  that  forgets  the  disagreeable  and 
remembers  the  agreeable.  We  remember  the  joys  not 
the  hurts ;  we  go  backward  to  find  the  Golden  Age. 
We  will  also  note  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not 
written  until  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  the 
prophecies  of  about  the  eighth  century,  the  prophets 
apparently  not  knowing  anything  about  Adam  or  Eve, 
though  Ezekiel  does  speak  of  Paradise  in  an  oratorical 
flight. 

Keane,  in  his  "Man  Past  and  Present,"  believes  that 
man  must  have  had  a  single  cradle-land,  from  which 
the  peopling  of  the  earth  was  brought  about  by  mi- 
gration, "not  by  independent  developments  from  dif- 
ferent species  in  so  many  independent  geographical 
areas."  He  gives  an  authoritative  word  on  the  real 
first  home  of  man.    He  says : 

The  pliocene  inhabitant  of  Java  may  in  a  sense  be  taken 
as  the  long  sought-for  "First  Man" ;  and  as  it  is'  not  very 
probable  that  he  can  have  had  any  undoubtedly  human  pre- 
cursors elsewhere,  the  Indo-Malaysian  intertropical  lands  may 
also  with  some  confidence  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the 
human  family.  Ethnology  thus  at  last  acquires  a  probable 
starting  point  both  for  the  dispersal  of  early  man  over  the 
globe,  and  for  the  subsequent  evolution  of  the  human  races 
in  their  respective  zones  of  specialization. 
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He  shows  that  trinil  man  was  found  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  a  mild  climate  prevailed,  on  the  margin 
of  water,  land  and  air,  in  the  Indian  ocean  which  is 
shallow  and  recent.  He  speaks  of  the  "Age  of  the 
Three  Rulers  in  China"  : 

When  people  lived  in  caves,  ate  wild  fruits  and  uncooked 
food,  drank  the  blood  of  animals  and  wore  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  (our  Stone  Age).  Later  they  grew  less  rude,  learned 
to  obtain  fire  by  friction,  and  built  themselves  habitations 
of  wood  or  fohage  (our  early  Neolithic  Age).  Thus  is 
everywhere  revealed  the  background  of  sheer  savagery,  which 
lies  behind  all  human  culture,  while  the  "Golden  Age"  of 
the  poet  fades  with  the  "Hesperides"  and  Plato's  "Atlantis" 
into  the  region  of  the  fabulous. 

In  connection  with  man's  experience  in  home  build- 
ing there  are  three  fundamental  words,  representing 
the  three  stages  of  man's  prehistoric  home,  Arboreal, 
Troglodyte  and  Lacustrian. 

Arboreal,  pertaining  to  trees.  The  higher  ape  life 
and  the  more  primitive  man  found  in  tropical  climates, 
Africa  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  are  still  found  mak- 
ing their  lodgment  in  trees,  for  safety  if  for  no -other 
reason.  We  call  the  ape  family  quadromano,  four- 
handed,  the  ape  in  its  higher  development  instead  of 
four  feet  has  four  hands,  the  hind  limbs  being  fur- 
nished with  efficient  toes  for  climbing.  These  apes 
are  necessarily  vegetarian,  living  on  nuts,  fruit  and 
roots. 

Troglodyte.  When  man  came  on  to  the  ground, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  weapons  with  which  to  snare 
the  birds,  hook  the  fiish,  etc.,  and  for  protection  used 
the  stone  hatchet,  he  became  more  and  more  a  land 
man  and  the  cave  became  his  shelter. 

But  our  new  chapter  is  on  the  last  word  Lacustrian 
pertaining  to  the  lake  dwellers  who  are  much  more 
modern  than  the  cave  and  tree  dwellers.  But  all  men 
have  not  passed  through  the  three  stages.  The  Lacus- 
trian is  far  the  latest,  reaching  down  to  perhaps  a 
thousand  years  before  Jesus.  The  lake  relics  are  neo- 
lithic; that  is  the  stone  implements  are  polished,  of 
various  designs.  Bronze  and  ivory  implements  are 
also  found,  passing  over  into  the  bronze  and  on  to 
the  margin  of  the  iron  age. 

One  of  an  interesting  little  series  of  science  books 
issued  in  the  '80's  is  entitled  "Man  Before  Metals," 
written  by  N.  Joly,  professor  on  the  science  faculty 
of  Toulouse,  published  in  1883,  perhaps  an  old  book 
of  science  but  containing  a  chapter  on  the  Lake  Dwel- 
lers based  on  first-hand  study  made  in  Switzerland, 
giving  facts  now  well  established. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1853-54,  at  an  epoch  when  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  level 
they  are  ever  known  to  have  attained,  that  Keller  observed 
near  Obermeilen  the  first  piles,  which  led  to  so  many  imporT 
tant  discoveries  and  such  remarkable  strides  in  the  science 
of  archaeology. 

The  result  was  that  under  the  water  were  discov- 
ered vast  fields  of  piles  upon  which  were  built  vil- 
lages, towns,  communities,  and  in  the  refuse  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  lakes,  the  remains  of  this  life  were 
found:  tools  of  bronze,  flint,  bone  and  iron,  pottery, 
human  skulls  and  the  remains  of  wild  and  domestic 
animals.  On  the  shores  of  a  lake  made  by  recent 
deposits  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  plant  piles  and 
build  homes  which  meant  a  fair  degree  of  safety  from 
the  menace  of  wild  animals.    Joly  writes : 

By  the  help  of  the  ruins  which  remain  beneath  the  waters, 
let  us  endeavor  to  reconstruct  in  imagination  these  ancient 


dwellings,  which  a  well-known  savant,  for  once  mistaken, 
asserted  to  have  been  built  and  inhabited  by  beavers 

He  carries  on  the  description  in  detail,  dimensions, 
probable  manner  of  construction,  manner  of  roofing, 
trapdoor  entrance,  etc.  The  number  of  these  habita- 
tions is  estimated  at  200  in  Switzerland  alone,  and  each 
village  composed  of  an  average  of  300  huts. 

In  the  east  of  Switzerland  the  lake  cities  disappear  with 
the  age  of  stone;  in  the  west  they  last  until  the  iron  age. 
.  .  .  Certain  authors  assign  an  age  of  5,000  and  even  of 
7,000  years  to  the  oldest  lake  cities,  whose  construction  would 
thus  be  anterior  to  that  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Troyon 
makes  them  date  from  2,000  years  before  our  era,  that  is 
eight  to  ten  centuries  before  the  Trojan  war. 

The  harvests  from  the  lake  dwellings  of  the  stone 
age  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  the  caves  of 
the  neolithic  age,  but  much  richer  in  many  respects. 
Not  only  are  there  found  polished  tools,  grindstones, 
saws,  knives,  scissors,  arrows,  harpoons,  curved  nee- 
dles, weaving  shuttle,  etc.,  but  remains  of  fauna  and 
flora.  These  articles  as  well  as  the  half  carbonized 
cereals,  seeds  and  fruit  are  believed  to  owe  their  pres- 
ervation to  the  peat  under  which  they  are  buried. 

Lake  city  remains  are  not  confined  to  Switzerland 
but  are  found  in  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Pomerania, 
France  and  Savoy.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  these 
cities  were  more  than  once  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
reminds  us  that  fire  was  perhaps  man's  first  conquest 
and  his  first  business  was  to  keep  it  going.  The  com- 
ing of  fire  as  told  in  the  early  myth  of  Prometheus's 
sympathy  for  shivering  mortals  and  his  punishment 
by  the  gods  as  traitor,  is  a  pathetic  one.  Fire  tending 
was  the  first  function  of  religion  and  today  in  litur- 
gical churches  will  be  found  perpetual  fire  at  the  altar. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  modern  architecture  may 
well  begin  with  the  hut  making  of  these  early  people. 
The  Egyptian  found  bamboo  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  convenient  to  his  uses.  The  Greeks  used 
stone  pillars  but  grooved  them  to  look  like  bamboo. 
The  problem  of  primitive  man  as  of  modern  man,  was 
how  to  shelter  his  family.  It  has  been  growing  all 
along  tmtil  now  we  have  a  palace  at  one  end  of  the 
line  and  the  hut  and  slum  at  the  other.  Civilization 
cannot  progress  much  farther  until  radical  steps  are 
taken  to  rid  its  cities  of  bad  housing. 

Osborn  has  gone  into  the  scientific  evolution,  the 
psychic  development  of  the  tree  man  and  his  ancestors. 
He  says :  \ 

Elliot  Smith  observes  that  the  arboreal  mode  of  life  of 
the  early  ancestors  of  man  developed  quick,  alert,  and  agile 
movements  which  stimulated  the  progressive  development  of 
the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  brain.  The  sense 
of  smell  had  been  well  developed  in  a  previous  terrestrial 
life,  but  once  these  creatures  left  the  earth  and  took  to  the 
trees,  guidance  by  the  olfactory  sense  was  less  essential,  for 
life  amidst  the  branches  of  the  trees  is  most  favorable  to 
the  high  development  of  the  senses  of  vision,  touch  and 
hearing.  Moreover,  it  demands  an  agility  and  quickness  of 
movement  that  necessitate  efficient  motor  centres  in  the 
brain  to  co-ordinate  and  control  such  action  as  tree  life  calls 
for.  The  specialization  of  sight  awakens  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine objects  with  greater  minuteness  and  guides  the  hands 
to  more  precise  and  skilled  movements. 

The  anatomy  of  man  is  full  of  remote  reminders  of  this 
original  arboreal  existence,  which  also  explains  the  very  large 
and  early  development  of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  brain, 
in  which  the  various  senses  of  sight,  touch,  and  hearing  are 
located. 

With  this  degree  of  development  Lacustrian  man 
succeeded  in  evolving  an  interesting  life.  We  see  man 
slowly  coming  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  world.  With 
his  brain,  sympathy,  love  and  afiFection,  he  has  con- 
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quered  the  lion,  tamed  the  wolf,  hitched  the  horse  and 
made  of  the  cow  a  foster  mother  of  civilization.  In 
this  story  we  will  find  inspiration,  poetry,  drama 
and  art. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  three  words  represent  the  three  stages  of  man's 
'  prehistoric  home?  Define. 

(2)  What  does  the  study  on  Lake  Dwellers  in  Switzer- 
land show  us? 

(3)  When  did  these  Lake  Dwellers  live? 

(4)  Trace  growth  of  shelter  for  man. 


The  Creation  Poem 


In  1911  Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  an  eminent  geologist, 
was  cutting  through  a  gravel  bed  at  a  place  called  Pilt- 
down,  in  Sussex.  The  bed  was  situated  between  two 
branches  of  the  river  Ouse.  Let  us  watch  him  as 
he  works.  First,  he  cuts  through  about  one  foot  of 
ordinary  surface  soil.  Secondly,  through  yellow  sand 
loam  for  about  two  feet  six  inches.  Next  follows 
eighteen  inches  of  dark  brown  gravel.  Below  it  is 
eight  inches  of  yellow  clay.  We  need  not  go  further, 
for  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  and  above  the  yellow 
clay,  in  a  kind  of  big  pocket,  he  found  a  human  skull, 
and  a  jaw-bone,  and  a  human  tooth.  Round  these 
bones  were  the  fossil  remains  of  different  animals, 
but  not  the  animals  that  one  would  expect.  For  the 
bones  included  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  of  the 
hippopotamus,  and  of  the  woolly  elephant  or  mam- 
moth. What  can  it  mean?  There  in  quiet  Sussex 
where  the  wildlest  animals  today  are  the  hare  or  the 
partridge,  to  find  the  bones  of  the  hippopotamus! 
How  could  they  get  there  across  the  sea? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  go  back  for  some 
two  hundred  thousand  years.  We  must  go  back  to 
a  time  when  England  and  Ireland  were  not  islands, 
but  were  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  then 
included  even  Iceland,  and  when  what  is  now  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  was  a  broad  valley  through  which  a 
river  ran.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Irish  Channel, 
and  where  the  North  Sea  tosses  its  waves  today  was 
a  great  tract  of  land,  through  which  the  rivers  Rhine 
and  Elbe  flowed  right  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Then, 
the  same  tribe  of  early  men  lived  in  Kent  and  Sussex 
by  the  rivers  Thames  and  Ouse,  and  in  what  we  now 
call  France  by  the  rivers  Marne  and  Somme.  In  view 
of  what  is  happening  on  the  Somme  today,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  there  was  a  time  in  the  distant 
past  when  the  men  of  the  Ouse  and  Somme  formed 
one  tribe.  At  that  time  wild  animals  roamed  over  the 
whole  earth  from  China  to  Iceland;  and  from  Africa 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  for  then  there  was  no  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  Africa  was  joined  to  Europe. 

Subsequently  volcanic  and  glacial  disturbances 
changed  the  character  of  much  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  after  the  last  Ice  Age  the  Europe  of  modern  days 
had  come  into  being.  There  were  men  on  the  earth 
before  this  happened,  and  they  lived  through  this  aw- 
ful period  of  terrestrial  disturbance.  It  is  a  marvel- 
ous story  this  history  of  the  development  of  man. 
We  sometimes  read  of  primitive  man  as  though  he 
were  only  a  strong  savage  animal  whose  brain  devel- 
oped later.  As  far  as  I  can  read,  I  think  it  is  truer 
to  say  that  God  developed  man's  brain  first,  and  that 
it  was  owing  to  his  growing  brain  than  man  first 


learned  to  use  his  hand,  the  use  of  which  is  one  of 
the  things  that  separates  man  from  the  rest  of  cre- 
ation, and  contains  the  secret  of  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. "This  also  cometh  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  work- 
ing." 

When  we  try  to^realize  the  long  history  of  humanity 
we  say  with  St.  Peter:  "One  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a^^  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day;"  and  we  remember  the  words  of  the  old  Psalm- 
ist: "For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday."  At  one  end  of  the  human  story  we  have 
primitive  man — the  Piltdown  man;  at  the  other  end 
we  have  Jesus  Christ!  Primitive  man  had  a  hard 
fight  for  existence.  We  watch  him  chipping  flints 
into  spear-heads  and  hammers.  Then  he  steadily 
pushed  onward  and  upward.  A  great  advance  was 
made  when  he  realized  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  having  done  so  became  a  moral  being. 
So  man  kept  on  advancing  until  he  was  ready  for  the 
final  lesson. — Archdeacon  of  Down  in  Christian  World 
Pulpit. 


Democracy  and  Friction 


A  special  merit  claimed  for  autocratic  government 
is  that  "it  runs  smoothly"  without  the  friction  insep- 
arable from  parliamentary  rule  and'  every  other  form 
of  democracy.  Divided  opinion  leads  to  irresolute 
action;  only  an  autocrat  can  be  absolutely  resolute. 
This  fact  must  be  admitted,  but  that  absence  of  fric- 
tion is  a  real  advantage  must  be  denied.  An  autocrat 
may  decide  any  proposition  once  for  all,  on  any 
ground  he  pleases.  But  this  is  no  safeguard  against 
a  wrong  decision. 

In  a  democracy  the  people  must  be  consulted  at  all 
stages,  the  administration  must  keep  open  books  and 
be  prepared  to  justify  itself  at  every  point.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  Parliament  is  supreme,  the  adminis- 
tration itself  is  changed  whenever  a  lack  of  confidence 
is  voted.  In  the  United  States,  executives  and  legis- 
lators are  alike  chosen  for  fixed  terms.  This  gives 
them  a  certain  stability  for  the  time,  but  in  the  end 
every  question  must  be  referred  back  to  the  final 
judgment  of  the  people.  All  this  involves  the  risk, 
of  divided  opinion  and  sudden  changes  of  policy,  with 
a  chance  of  cross  purposes  in  critical  times.  Cross 
purposes,  however,  are  safer  than  arbitrary  decisions. 
Affai  rs  run  smoothly  when  criticism  has  been  par- 
alyzed or  silenced. 

Any  form  of  unchecked  rule  turns  toward  selfish 
purposes.  No  autocrat  ever  yet  escaped  the  pitfalls 
of  unlimited  power.  No  man,  great  or  small,  can 
safely  "take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,"  for  in  pri- 
vate hands  it  ceases  to  be  law.  Under  personal  (that 
is  therefore  irresponsible)  rule  a  nation  becomes  a 
derelict  on  the  political  sea.  The  fact  that  its  ma- 
chinery runs  smoothly  will  not  keep  a  ship  of?  the 
rocks.  However  crude  the  rule  of  the  "ungraded 
mass,"  we  may  depend  on  it  for  a  keen  lookout.  De- 
mocracy learns  from  its  own  mistakes,  which  a  dy- 
nasty seems  fated  never  to  do.  Friction  serves  as  a 
warning  bell  against  policies  which  may  be  inadequate, 
headlong  or  unjust.  d.  s.  j. 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. '' 


CHICAGO'S    GREAT  ACHIEVE- 
MENT. 


St.  Paul's  on  the  Midway  is  the  way 
it  is  spoken  of  now.  It  used  to  be  St. 
Paul's  on  Prairie  Ave.,  and  before  that, 
St.  Paul's  on  Michigan  Ave.  Three 
splendid  steps  forward.  This  time,  un- 
der masters  of  vision  and  of  affairs, 
this  historic  church,  which  had  no  small 
part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  best 
things  in  Chicago,  is  to  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  dynamic  forces  for  human 
betterment,  equipped  with  a  practically 
perfect  plant,  in  which  the  Woodlawn 
Church  is  united  with  St.  Paul's. 

The  first  of  the  new  group  of  build- 
ings has  just  been  dedicated,  and  the 
picture  which  the  architect  shows  of 
what  is  to  be,  reveals  that  there  has 
been  an  artist's  thinking  back  of  this 
great  doing.  Of  course  we  shall  have 
pictures  and  full  descriptions  later,  re- 
vealing what  large  resources,  when  di- 
rected by  the  wise  and  loyal  in  unselfish 
service,  can  do  for  and  with  a  Univer- 
salist  church. 

This  bit  of  description  from  the  archi- 
tect will  serve  as  a  suggestion  of  what 
is  to  be :  "The  new  Sunday  school  and 
Community  Hall  which  was  just  dedi- 
cated is  the  first  building  finished  for 
the  new  group,  which  will  include,  when 
completed,  the  church  edifice,  the  li- 
brary, deanery  and  dormitory,  located  on 
the  Midway  in  Chicago.  These  build- 
ings are  directly  south  of  the  university, 
all  of  which  is  situated  on  what  was 
known  during  the  World's  Fair  as  the 
Midway  Plaisance. 

"These  buildings  are  built  in  the  style 
of  the  old  colonial  churches  of  New 
England,  red  brick  with  white  trim- 
ming^s,  and  will  be  clustered  around  an 
open  lawn.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
building  committee  that  they  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  that  charac- 
terized the  simplicity  of  the  old  St. 
Paul's  Church,  which  was  the  first  Uni- 
versalist  church  in  Chicago,  long  since 
torn  down. 


"The  first  floor  contains  a  series  of 
small  rooms  for  the  Sunday  school 
classes,  offices,  social  society  rooms, 
shower  and  lockers,  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  modern  church.  Over 
this  is  a  large  room  called  the  Com- 
munity Hall,  which  is  to  be  used  for 
larger  gatherings  or  amateur  dramatics, 
physical  culture  and  various  community 
activities  that  take  place  in  this  section 
of  the  city.  This  building  is  connected 
with  the  church  proper  and  the  library 
building,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
Ryder  Divinity  School." 

The  significance  of  this  mighty  enter- 
prise is  far-reaching.  '  It  means  for 
Chicago  a  beautiful  central  Universalist 
church  which  will  awaken  the  pride  of 
all,  and  challenge  to  service.  For  the 
entire  West  it  will  mean  a  gathering 
place  for  individuals,  groups  and  great 
congregations,  and  its  influence  will  be 
felt  throughout  all  that  region,  where 
the  smallest  church  in  the  smallest  vil- 
lage will  partake  of  the  greatness  of 
that  Chicago  group.  For  our  whole 
church  throughout  the  world  we  hardly 
dare  to  prophesy  the  future ;  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  power  station  of 
Universalism  may  feel  the  lure  of  the 
live,  progressive  and  aggressive  forces 
which  see  visions  of  a  Universalist 
Church  great  enough  to  meet  and  serve 
the  great  opportunity  of  this  great  age. 
— From  Universalist  Leader  of  Feb.  2, 
1918. 


WILL  WORKINGMEN  REBEL  IF 
SALOONS  ARE  CLOSED? 

Great  Britain  reduced  the  amount  of 
liquor  that  might  be  produced  during 


the  war — but  recently  increased  the 
quantity,  because,  it  was  alleged,  the 
workingman  wanted  more  booze. 

The  result  was  that  the  leaders  of 
labor  protested  against  this  excuse  for 
pleasing  BREWERS  rather  than 
WORKINGMEN. 

In  Clydebank,  close  to  Glasgow — a 
thoroughly  industrial  city,  with  ship 
building  as  its  chief  industry — the  people 
decided  to  have  an  unofficial  referendum 
on  the  liquor  question. 

All  inhabitants  above  16  years  of  age 
were  asked  to  vote.  And  how  did  the 
"election"  go?  There  were  10,068  bal- 
lots cast — and  8,207  were  marked  for 
prohibition! 

Every  workingman  in  Great  Britain 
— and  millions  of  them  in  the  United 
States— knows  WILL  CROOKS,  M.  P., 
who  made  the  biggest  kind  of  a  fight 
against  poverty — and  won  out.  Today 
he's  a  labor  representative  in  the  house 
of  Commons.  Here's  what  he  said 
about  the  workingmen  protesting  against 
cutting  down  the  quantity  of  booze : 

"They  say  the  workingmen  will  re- 
volt! WHO  SAYS?  Not  the  work- 
ingmen." 

And  here  are  some  more  protests 
from  prominent  labor  leaders : 

W.  STRAKER,  secretary  of  the 
Northumberland  Miners'  Association: 
"We  have  got  to  choose  whether  we  will 
have  bread  or  beer — we  cannot  have 
both.  We  have  been  told  the  Govern- 
men  is  afraid  the  workingmen  would 
resist  prohibition.  I  repudiate  the 
slander." 

THOMAS  RICHARDS,  M.  P.,  sec- 
retary of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Fed- 
eration :  "Absolute  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  any  form  is  essential.  I  am 
satisfied  that  neither  the  /fear  of  the 
consequences  to  those  in  the  trade,  nor 
the  loss  of  their  beer,  will  now  have 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  working- 
men  of  this  country." 

ROBERT  STEWART,  J.  P.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Co-op- 
erative Society,  one  of  the  largest  work- 
ingmen's  organizations  in  Scotland : 
"At  the  Scotch  Co-operative  Congress, 
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with  workingmen  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  including  the  Clyde 
and  mining  districts,  out  of  845  votes 
cast,  over  800  were  for  prohibition." 

The  British  Trades  Union  Congress 
has  about  four  million  members — almost 
twice  as  many  as  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Most  of  the  delegates 
attending  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Congress  are  members  of  the  "Labor  Of- 
ficials' Temperance  Fellowship" — so  is 
practically  every  labor  member  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  Fellowship 
stands  for  total  abstinence  for  its  mem- 
bers and  is  working  for  meeting  places 
for  labor  unions  which  are  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  saloon. 

British  workingmen  have  learned  that 
drink  and  the  saloon  are  great  hin- 
drances to  the  progress  of  the  people, 
and,  together  with  the  workers  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  will  some  day 
destroy  the  entire  liquor  traffic. 

The  workingmen  of  America  will  not 
be  slackers  in  this  world-movement! 

If  you  believe  that  the  traffic  in  Al- 
cohol does  more  harm  than  good — help 
stop  it!  — Charles  Stelzle. 


The  Resistance  of 
Non-Resistants 

There  are  higher  weapons 
than  bullets  and  bayonets  and 
finer  courage  and  nobler  he- 
roisms than  those  manifested 
on  the  charging  line  of  those 
who  seek  to  kill  their  enemies. 

Some  valiant  achievements  on 
these  higher  battle  grounds  are 
recorded  in  the  three  little  books 
mentioned  below  from  the  pen  of 
Reverend  Floyd  Hardin,  Or- 
ganizing  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Extension  Committee  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation. 

Enclose  25  cents,  address  to 
Rev.  Floyd  Hardin,  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  and  the  following  will 
be  sent  you  postpaid  : 

"  War  and  the  Moral  Recomtfuction 
'  of  Theology" 

"Plea  of  a  Christian  Pacifist  in  Court" 

"An  Unlawful  Assembly  in  Jail  " 
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WASHINGTON. 


When  dreaming  kings,  at  odds  with  swift-paced  time, 

Would  strike  the  banner  down, 

A  nobler  knight  than  ever  writ  or  rhyme 

With  fame's  bright  wreath  did  crown 

Though  armed  hosts  bore  it  till  it  floated  high 

Beyond  the  clouds,  a  light  that  cannot  die! 

Ah,  hero  of  our  younger  race! 

Great  builder  of  a  temple  new! 

Ruler,  who  sought  no  lordly  place! 

Warrior,  who  sheathed  the  sword  he  drew! 

Lover  of  men,  who  saw  afar 

A  world  unmarred  by  want  or  war. 

Who  knew  the  path,  and  yet  forebore 

To  tread,  till  all  men  should  implore; 

Who  saw  the  light,  and  led  the  way 

Where  the  gray  world  might  greet  the  day; 

Father  and  leader,  prophet  sure. 

Whose  will  in  vast  works  shall  endure. 

How  shall  we  praise  him  on  this  day  of  days 

Great  son  of  fame  who  has  no  need  of  praise? 


From  Commemoration  Ode. 


-Harriet  Monroe. 
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THE  UNITY  CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY:  If  you  cannot  find  God  in  the  sunlight  of  to- 
day, you  cannot  find  him  in  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

MONDAY:  The  upright  man  is  he  who  stands  up  straight 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  divine  strength. 

TUESDAY:  You  cannot  be  higher  in  character  than  you 
are  broad  in  sympathy  and  deep  in  thought. 

WEDNESDAY:  Your  income  hereafter  will  be  the 
interest  on  your  investments  in  the  bank  of  kind- 
ness here. 

THURSDAY:   The  problem  is  not  to  escape  hell  here- 

jifter,  but  to  abolish  hell  here. 
FRIDAY:   Trust  your  own  thought,  however  it  oppose 

tradition  and  the  opinion  of  others. 
SATURDAY:  There  is  always  the  chance  that  a  man's 

conservatism  is  but  another  name  for  his  cowardice. 

— C.  W.  Casson. 


The  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Canada,  called  for  February  13  and  14, 
has  been  postponed  to  April  17  and  18,  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  fuel  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Montclair,  New  Jersey.  The  reason,  alas,  is  as  per- 
tinent as  it  is  sad.  We  wonder  how  much  fuel  has 
been  consumed  meanwhile  in  Montclair  in  the  interest 
of  the  disintegrating  forces,  the  immoral  habits  and 
aptitudes  that  gather  around  the  saloons  of  that  town. 
Postponement  gives  time  for  more  thought  on  these 
lines,  and  the  April  meeting  ought  to  be  all  the  more 
intense  and  to  the  point. 


Did  the  woman  who  reported  to  a  mental  science 
healer,  "I  read  nothing  now  except  the  headlines  in 
the  daily  paper  and  the  literature  received  from  your 
office,"  realize  that  she  was  staking  her  intellectual 
life,  to  say  nothing  about  the  sanity  of  her  conscience, 
upon  the  least  responsible,  incredible  and  artificial 
part  of  the  daily  paper,  which  as  a  whole  is  fragmen- 
tary enough.  Every  morning  the  reader  who  tries  to 
continue  his  thinking  habit  while  reading  discovers 
a  discrepancy  between  the  screeching  display  lines  and 
the  more  reliable  telegraphic  dispatches.  If  this 
woman  should  recover  her  health  of  body  by  this 
process,  what  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  her  mind? 


What  is  cheer  and  inspiration  to  the  Editor  must 
come  with  encouragement  to  the  readers  who  seek 
the  weekly  visit  of  Unity,  and  so  this  word,  coming 
over  the  chilling  snowdrifts  of  Canada  and  the  North 
brings  warmth : 

Unity  comes  in  these  dark  and  troubled  times  with  its 
message  of  cheer  for  our  heavy  and  aching  hearts  bidding 


us  not  despair.    Other  papers  seem  full  of  war  and  the  praise 
of  it.    Unless  you  are  heart  and  sole  for  militarism,  and 
everything  connected  with  it,  you  are  no  patriot  in  these  days. 
Is  it  not  possible  sometimes  to  be  so  loyal  to  your  country 
that  you  may  be  a  traitor  to  God?   One  of  Edwin  Mark- 
ham's  poems  concludes  with  these  lines  : 
"The  power  to  go  a  path  untrod 
The  strength  to  be  alone  and  vote  with  God." 
It  is  encouraging  though  that  so  many  are  found  to  lift  up 
their  voices  in  defence  of  peace.    May  their  tribe  increase. 
Oh,  if  more  were  willing  to  live  for  their  country,  there 
might  be  no  need  for  so  many  to  die  for  it. 


Equity  is  a  compact  little  quarterly  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  interests  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall,  the  Short  Ballot  and  other  election 
reforms.  A  recent  issue  shows  on  a  map  of  the  United 
States  the  present  advancement  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. Twenty-two  states  have  constitutional  provisions 
for  State-wide  initiative  and  referendum ;  fifteen 
states  have  general  laws  for  municipalities  in  this  di- 
rection ;  seven  states  have  special  laws  for  munici- 
palities ;  only  one  state  in  the  Union  is  printed  in  the 
dead  black  as  having  no  laws  or  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  this  direction,  and  that  state  is  Indiana. 
Surely  Indiana  is  not  so  low  down  in  intelligence  or 
so  wanting  in  progressive  voters  as  this  would  imply. 
Does  it  indicate  that  in  Indiana  the  party  bosses  have 
their  constituents  best  in  hand  and  the  parties  are 
so  well  balanced  that  all  parties  are  afraid  to  endanger 
their  power  by  any  deviation  from  the  well  guarded 
party  fences? 


While  war  preparations,  recruiting,  munition-mak- 
ing, ship-building,  etc.,  goes  savagely, — some  people 
would  say  "merrily", — on  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
becoming  more  evident  day  by  day  that  there  is  an 
increasing  undertow  carrying  the  heart  of  the  nations, 
our  own  included,  towards  peace.  However  the  sur- 
face surges  may  roll  with  belligerency,  the  patient 
prayer  of  an  innumerable  host  is  for  a  more  honor- 
able ending  of  the  war  than  that  which  can  ever  be 
obtained  on  battlefield.  More  valiant  than  any  service 
that  can  ever  be  rendered  by  our  valiant  men  in  uni- 
form is  the  service  rendered  by  our  President,  who 
in  his  last  deliverance  made  one  clearer  drive  for 
peace  than  all  the  marshalled  forces  of  Allied  or 
Central  powers.  However  anxious  the  military  strate- 
gists may  be  to  ignore  or  conceal  the  mighty  mobiliza- 
tion of  soul  led  by  President  Wilson  in  his  last  address, 
the  world  has  heard  the  message,  and  the  hearts  of 
Europe  and  America  are  filled  with  gratitude  and  hope. 
The  world  has  become  deaf  to  the  awful  rhythm  of 
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the  tramp  of  armed  men  which  has  shaken  continents, 
but  the  prophetic  ear,  close  to  the  ground,  hears  the 
muffled  tread  of  a  mightier  army,  ununiformed,  un- 
organized to  human  eyes,  unarmed  with  weapons  more 
efifective  than  those  made  of  steel,  that  is  march- 
ing towards  brotherhood,  towards  democracy.  The 
groans  of  the  mangled,  the  sobs  of  the  bereaved,  the 
wail  of  hungry  children  are  being  harmonized,  trans- 
formed into  a  triumphant  anthem,  the  words  of  which 
are  older  than  the  Bethlehem  cradle,  and  as  divine  as 
the  Calvary  triumph,  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  To 
Men."  Do  we  hear  it?  Can  you  catch  the  notes,  and 
join  in  the  chorus,  oh  ye  "men  of  the  Cross"! 


While  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  electric  with  bel- 
ligerency, any  attempt  to  estimate  current  events  or 
to  measure  the  power  of  individuals  now  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  is  unprofitable  as  well  as  unsafe.   It  may 
yet  appear  that  Trotzky's  startling  determination  to 
demobilize  the  armies  of  Russia,  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  sign  what  he  deemed  an  unrighteous  treaty, 
is  one  of  the  most  heroic  steps  taken  by  a  public 
servant,  not  only  in  the  history  of  this  war  but  of 
all  wars.    It  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  for  that 
even  in  that  land  of  political  surprises  we  have  at 
last  a  nation  that  is  willing  to  trust  its  destiny  to 
the  principle  of  love  and  justice,  unprotected  and  un- 
enforced by  might.    It  is  the  Calvary  position.  Such 
a  nation  may  be  called  upon  to  carry  its  own  Cross, 
and  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Hero  of  Calvary— but 
what  then?   Sure  enough,  what  then?    No  German 
guns  can  extinguish  such  a  people.    No  foreign  in- 
vaders can  destroy  such  a  nation,  as  the  story  of  the 
submerged  nations  of  history  clearly  proves.  Wit- 
ness the  fate  of  Jew,  Greek,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Polish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian  and  Finlander.  "But 
what  would  become  of  the  world  if  the  Huns  un- 
checked were  left  free  to  devastate  it?"   What  did 
become  of  Napoleon  and  his  triumphant  army  that 
captured  Moscow?  What  did  become  of  the  world 
conquered  by  Alexander?  The  Russia  that  freed  its 
slaves  without  shedding  of  blood,  that  decreed  death  to 
vodka,  that  dethroned  its  Czar,  is  the  Russia  of  Tol- 
stoy, is  part  of  the  unconquerable  Republic  of  Man, 
founded  in  liberty  and  justice.    Trotzky  and  his  back- 
ers may  not  belong  to  this  Republic.    Their  motives 
may  not  be  so  clear,  their  spirit  not  so  heroic  as  this 
indicates,  but  there  is  the  possibility,  and,  if  not  to 
this,  then  to  some  other  people  will  be  given  the  crown 
of  righteousness,  the  halo  of  triumphant  love. 


The  longer  I  live  the  more  doubtful  I  am  of  the 
distinction  between  the  times  and  the  things  upon 
which  the  world  places  the  tags  "Important"  and  "Un- 
important." David  Grayson. 


**Let  Us  Be  Fair" 


This  is  the  title  of  a  recent  timely  editorial  in  the 
Christian  Register  which  needs  to  be  commended  with 
special  emphasis  to  the  "pulpiteers"  of  today.  The 
Government  exempts  preachers  from  the  necessity  of 
bearing  the  physical  weapons  of  war.  Is  it  in  com- 
pensation for  this  exemption  that  so  many  are  doing 
their  "bit"  over  the  sacred  desk  by  hurling  epithets 
rich  in  Sabbath  Day  profanity  against  their  brethren, 
who  studying  the  same  bible  with  them,  dare  trust 
the  law  of  love  in  international  affairs,  and  believe 
that  the  beatitudes  still  blaze  the  way  to  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  and  that  kings  and  potentates, 
nations  and  armies  are  subject  now  and  here  to  the 
unbending  laws  of  heaven? 

"Who  art  thou  that  thou  shouldst  so  judge  of  thy 
brethren?"  We  commend  to  our  clerical  brethren  to 
study  in  this  connection  the  charming  story  of  Balaam 
and  his  ass — Numbers  xxii-xxiv.  We  will  not  under- 
take to  decide  who  is  the  ass  in  this  connection,  but 
we  do  commend  the  oracular  message  which  was  de- 
livered by  this  patient  animal,  unjustly  belabored 
throughout  the  ages : 

What  have  I  done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me 
these  three  times?  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass,  Because 
thou  hast  mocked  me:  I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  mine 
hand,  for  now  I  had  killed  thee.  And  the  ass  said  unto 
Balaam  Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden 
all  thy  life  long  unto  this  day?  Was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so 
unto  thee?  And  he  said.  Nay.  Then  the  Lord  opened  the 
eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing 
in  the  way,  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand :  and  he  bowed 
his  head  and  fell  on  his  face. 


Law  or  Righteousness?  Both 

Not  long  ago  some  Christian  pacifists  met  in  Cali- 
fornia for  prayer  and  protest.  These  persons  were 
roughly  handled  by  the  sort  of  people  who  usually 
do  such  things,  and  now  a  little  pamphlet  has  been 
issued  by  one  of  the  victims,  who  asks,  "Is  this  free 
America  ?" 

That  such  outrages  should  occur  is  not,  it  seems 
to  me,  any  indication  of  lack  of  freedom.  It  is  rather 
an  evidence  of  the  disregard  of  law.  We  Americans 
are  not  a  law-abiding  people  as  are,  for  example,  the 
German  people.  In  Germany  the  "traitor"  is  taken 
into  custody  by  uniformed  men  by  the  order  of  some 
authority;  in  the  United  States  the  "traitor"  is  as- 
saulted by  men  who  are  not  in  uniform  and  have 
no  authority  higher  than  their  own.  If  the  mayor, 
soldiers  or  police  take  part  in  these  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence it  is  usually  because  these  persons  have  no  more 
respect  for  law  than  have  the  rest  of  those  mobs  of 
"respectable  citizens."  This  is  not  so  much  a  country 
of  tyranny  as  this  word  is  usually  understood,  as  of 
unauthorized  violence.  We  see  this  exhibited  by  em- 
ployers, workmen,  super-patriots,  negro-burners  and 
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other  self-appointed  administrators  of  "justice."  When 
the  law  is  slow  and  ponderous,  we  take  the  matter 
into  our  own  hands ;  when  the  law  is  speedy,  we  try 
to  surpass  it  in  speed  and  thoroughness;  when  the 
case  is  not  covered  by  any  law,  we  make  one  immedi- 
ately and  execute  it  ourselves. 

Such  violence  then  should  be  looked  upon  as  evi- 
dence of  individual  independence,  real  independence, 
for  who  is  more  independent  than  the  man  who  can 
hurt  or  kill  his  neighbors  to  his  heart's  content ! 

To  the  question  how  shall  we  meet  this  situation, 
for  I  assume  that  many  persons  regard  the  present 
state  of  things  as  undesirable,  there  are  two  answers, 
(1)  to  develop  a  more  law-abiding  spirit,  (2)  to  de- 
velop a  more  generous  spirit.  These  methods  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

The  Christian  anarchist  will  lay  emphasis  on  the  lat- 
ter, and  he  is  right,  for  that  is  the  more  funda- 
mental, but  this  should  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of 
the  former.  A  respect  for  law  is  a  wholesome  check 
to  premature  and  precipitous  acts  on  the  part  of  well 
meaning  persons.  We  are  all  premature  and  precip- 
itous sometimes  and  some  of  us  are  so  most  of 
the  time,  so  that  we  can  well  afford  to  erect  for 
ourselves  in  our  sober  moments  barriers  which 
may  hinder  our  activities  during  moments  of  less 
poise.  The  Christian  anarchist  fears  the  deadening 
influence  of  law,  but  he  should  remember  that 
Jesus,  whom  he  regards  as  his  prototype,  taught  and 
laid  great  stress  upon  "The  Law  and  the  Prophets." 
Though  it  be  wrong  to  deify  law,  it  is  foolish  to  re- 
ject this  useful — what  shall  I  call  it? — safety  device 
in  the  workshop  of  man.  Let  us  be  ready  to  admit 
that  we  are  too  lawless  as  a  people  and,  if  we  believe 
that  others — say  the  German  people — are  enslaved  by 
their  respect  for  law,  then  we  might  still  with  profit 
seek  to  attain  a  golden  mean. 


Madison,  Wis. 


Percy  M.  Dawson. 


EPITAPH  FOR  A  GERMAN  SOLDIER. 


He  thought  his  country  right  and  loved  her  well. 
He  marched  a  hundred  miles  on  bleeding  feet, 
And  crouched  in  puddles  with  a  crust  to  eat, 

A  bloody  crust  that  had  a  powder  smell. 

He  sang  to  drown  the  roaring  of  a  shell : 
The  vision  in  his  eyes  was  very  sweet — 
He  saw  a  flower-bordered  German  street — 

And  with  a  clean  French  bullet-wound  he  fell. 

And  those  that  loved  him  never  are  to  know 
If  he  was  even  shoveled  in  a  trench, 

Grotesque  and  grim  who  was  their  fair  delight 
From  that  sweet  seed  but  recollections  grow    .    .  . 
Without  a  ray  of  hatred  for  the  French, 

He  fought  for  what  was  wrong,  but  he  was  right. 

Literary  Digest.  — Louis  How. 


Unity  is  Back  of  the  President  On 
These  Lines 


From  President's 
Buffalo  Address 
November  12,  1917 


In  my  view  this  is  the  last  decisive 
issue  between  the  old  principles  of 
power  and  the  new  principles  of 
freedom. 


I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
can  get  into  the  hearts  of  Germans  and  find  as  fine  a  welcome 
there  as  it  can  in  any  other  hearts.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom 
does  not  suit  the  plans  of  pan-Germans.  Power  cannot  be 
used  with  concentrated  force  against  free  peoples  if  it  is 
used  by  free  people. 

Moreover,  a  settlement  is  always  hard  to  avoid  when  the 
parties  can  be  brought  face  to  face. 


We  are  all  of  the  same  clay  and  spirit,  and  we  can  get 
together  if  we  desire  to  get  together. 


There  are  so  many  people  in  Washington  that  know 
things  that  are  not  so,  and  there  are  so  few  people  in  Wash- 
ington who  know  anything  about  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  thinking  about,  I  have  come  away  to  get 
reminded  of  the  rest  of  the  country:  I  have  to  come  away 
and  talk  to  men  who  are  up  against  the  real  thing  and  say 
to  them,  "I  am  with  you  if  you  are  with  me." 


President's  Address 
to  Congress 
December  4,  1917 


We  know  what  that  price  (the 
price  of  Peace)  will  be.  It  will  be 
full  impartial  justice — justice  done  at 
every  point  and  to  every  nation  that 
the  final  settlement  must  affect,  our 
enemies  as  well  as  our  friends.  You 
catch  with  me  the  voices  of  humanity  that  are  in  the  air.  .  .  . 
They  insist  that  the  war  shall  not  end  in  vindictive  action  of 
any  kind,  that  no  nation  or  people  shall  be  robbed  or  punished 
because  the  irresponsible  of  a  single  country  have  themselves 
done  deep  and  abominable  wrong. 

It  is  this  thought  that  has  been  expressed  in  the  formula 
"no  annexation,  no  contribution,  no  punitive  indemnities."  .  . 
This  crude  formula  expresses  the  instinctive  judgment  as 
to  right  of  plain  men  everywhere.  .  .  , 


We  shall  be  free  to  base  peace  on  generosity  and  justice 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  selfish  claims  to  advantage  even  on 
the  part  of  the  victors. 


.  .  .  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  say  that  we  do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  impair  or  disarrange  the  Austrian  empire.  It 
is  no  affair  of  ours  what  they  do  with  their  own  life  either 
industrially  or  politically.  We  do  not  purpose  or  desire  to 
dictate  to  them  in  any  way.  We  only  desire  to  see  that  their 
affairs  are  left  in  their  own  hands  in  all  matters,  great  or 
small. 


Our  attitude  and  purpose  toward  Germany  herself  are 
of  a  like  kind.  We  are  not  planning  against  the  German 
empire  any  interference  with  her  internal  affairs.   We  should 
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deem  either  the  one  or  the  other  utterly  unjustifiable,  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  principles  we  have  professed  to  live 
by  and  to  hold  most  sacred  throughout  our  life  as  a  nation. 


When  I  said  in  January  (1917)  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  entitled  not  only  to  free  pathways  upon  the  sea 
but  also  to  be  assured  an  unmolested  access  to  those  path- 
ways, I  was  thinking  and  I  am  thinking  now  of  Austria  her- 
self among  the  rest  as  well  as  of  Serbia  and  of  Poland. 
Justice  and  equality  of  rights  can  be  had  only  at  a  great  price. 
We  are  seeking  permanent,  not  temporary,  foundation  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  must  seek  them  candidly.  As 
always  the  right  will  prove  to  be  the  expedient. 


President's  Address 
to  Congress 
January  8,  1918 


No  statesman  who  has  the  least 
conception  of  his  responsibility  ought 
for  a  moment  to  permit  himself  to 
continue  this  tragical  and  appalling 
outpouring  of  blood  and  treasure  un- 
less he  is  sure  beyond  a  peradventure 
that  the  objects  of  the  vital  sacrifice  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  very  life  of  society,  and  that  the  people  for  whom  he 
speaks  think  them  right  and  imperative  as  he  does. 


Whether  their  present  leaders  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  our 
heartfelt  desire  and  hope  that  some  way  may  be  opened 
whereby  we  may  be  privileged  to  assist  the  people  of  Russia 
to  attain  their  utmost  hope  of  liberty  and  ordered  peace. 


What  we  demand  in  this  war,  therefore,  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar to  ourselves.  It  is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and 
safe  to  live  in,  and  particularly  that  it  be  made  safe  for  every 
peace  loving  nation  which,  like  our  own,  wishes  to  live  its 
own  life,  determine  its  own  institutions,  be  assured  of  justice 
and  fair  dealing  by  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  as  against 
force  and  selfish  aggression. 

All  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  effect  partners  in 
this  interest,  and  for  our  own  part  we  see  very  clearly  that 
unless  justice  be  done  to  others  it  will  not  be  done  to  us. 
The  program  of  the  world's  peace,  therefore,  is  our  pro- 
gram, and  that  program,  the  only  possible  program  as  we 
see  it,  is  this : 

1.  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  after 
which  there  shall  be  no  private  international  understandings 
of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and 
in  the  public  view. 

2.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas  outside 
territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace  and  war,  except  as  the  seas 
may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for 

"the  enforcement  of  international  covenants. 

3.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  bar- 
riers and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions 
among  all  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating 
themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

4.  Adequate  guaranties  given  and  taken  that  national 
armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety. 

5.  A  free,  open  minded  and  absolutely  impartial  adjust- 
ment of  all  colonial  claims. 


guaranties  of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
to  great  and  small  states  alike. 
.    .    .    And  the  other  five  points  enumerated. 

We  have  no  jealousy  of  German  greatness  and  there  is 
nothing  in  this  program  that  impairs  it.  We  grudge  her  no 
achievements  or  distinction  of  learning  or  of  pacific  enter- 
prise such  as  have  made  her  record  very  bright  and  very 
enviable.  We  do  not  wish  to  injure  her  or  to  block  in  any 
way  her  legitimate  influence  or  power.  We  do  not  wish  to 
fight  her  either  with  arms  or  with  hostile  arrangements  of 
trade,  if  she  is  willing  to  associate  herself  with  us  and  the 
other  peace  loving  nations  of  the  world  in  covenants  of  jus- 
tice and  law  and  fair  dealing.  We  wish  her  only  to  accept 
a  place  of  equality  among  the  peoples  of  the  world— the  new 
world  in  which  we  now  live — instead  of  a  place  of  mastery. 

Neither  do  we  presume  to  suggest  to  her  any  alteration 
or  modification  of  her  institutions.  But  it  is  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to  any  intelligent  dealings  with  her  on  our  part 
that  we  should  know  whom  her  spokesmen  speak  for  when 
they  speak  to  us,  whether  for  the  reichstag  majority  or  for 
the  military  party  and  the  men  whose  creed  is  imperial  domi- 
nation. 

We  have  spoken  now,  surely,  in  terms  too  concrete  to 
admit  of  any  further  doubt  or  question.  An  evident  prin- 
ciple runs  through  the  whole  program  I  have  outlined.  It 
is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  the  peoples  and  nationalities 
and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety 
with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak. 


President's  Address 
to  Congress 
February  11,  1918 


What  is  at  stake  now  is  the  peace 
of  the  world.  What  we  are  striving 
for  is  a  new  international  order 
based  upon  broad  and  universal 
principles  of  right  and  justice— no 
more  peace  of  shreds  and  patches. 


The  test  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  either  government 
to  go  any  further  in  this  comparison  of  views  is  simple  and 
obvious : 

First:  That  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be 
based  upon  the  essential  justice  of  that  particular  cause  and 
upon  such  adjustments  as  are  most  likely  to  bring  a  peace 
that  will  be  permanent. 

Second:  That  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bar- 
tered about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were 
mere  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game, 
now  forever  discredited,  of  the  balance  of  power;  but  that 

Third:  Every  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war 
must  be  made  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  popu- 
lations concerned,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment 
or  compromise  of  claims  among  rival  states ;  and 

Fourth:  That  all  well  defined  national  aspirations  shall 
be  accorded  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can  be  accorded 
them  without  introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  elements 
of  discord  and  antagonism  that  would  be  likely  in  time  to 
break  the  peace  of  Europe  and  consequently  of  the  world. 


14.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed 
under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual 


We  believe  that  our  desire  for  a  new  international  order 
under  which  reason  and  justice  and  the  common  interests  of 
mankind  shall  prevail  is  the  desire  of  enlightened  men  every- 
where. Without  this  new  order  the  world  will  be  without 
peace  and  human  life  will  lack  tolerable  conditions  of  exist- 
ence and  development.  .  .  . 
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I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  no  word 
of  what  I  have  said  is  intended  as  a  threat.  That  is  not  the 
temper  of  our  people.  I  have  spoken  thus  only  that  the 
whole  world  may  know  the  true  spirit  of  America— that  men 
everywhere  may  know  our  passion  for  justice  and  for  self- 
government  is  no  mere  passion  of  words,  but  a  passion  which, 
once  set  in  action,  must  be  satisfied.  The  power  of  the 
United  States  is  a  menace  to  no  nation  or  people. 

It  will  never  be  used  in  aggression  or  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  any  selfish  interest  of  our  own.  It  springs  out 
of  freedom  and  is  for  the  service  of  freedom. 


Treatment  of  Conscientious  Objectors 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association,  at  its  meeting  held 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1917,  on  the  motion  of  the 
president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  seconded 
by  Mr.  R.  Mortimer  Montgomery,  K.  C,  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Committee,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"Desiring  as  we  do  to  help  by  every  means  in  our 
power  towards  uniting  all  EngHsh  speaking  people 
in  a  determination  to  carry  the  war  to  a  completely 
successful  conclusion,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
ception that  amongst  nations  Might  is  Right,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  utter  a  stern  protest  against 
the  continued  disregard  of  the  statutory  provisions 
passed  by  Parliament  with  the  intention  of  protecting 
those  who  conscientiously  object  to  take  any  part  in 
the  organizations  of  military  force. 

"Tortures  and  cruelties  illegally  committed,  as  well 
as  grievous  and  indeed  appalling  punishments  inflicted 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  are  besmirching  the  good 
name  of  democracy  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
are  calculated  to  disturb  the  ininds  of  many  who  be- 
lieve wholeheartedly  in  the  justice,  nay,  the  sanctity, 
of  the  cause  of  the  AlHes.  There  are  cases  of  men 
who  have  been  cruelly  done  to  death;  and  (apart  from 
cases  of  men  the  genuineness  of  whose  professions 
may  be  open  to  doubt)  terrible  punishments  are  still 
being  borne  by  about  one  thousand  of  young  fellow 
citizens  whose  sole  crime  is  that  they  fanatically  be- 
lieve that  to  submit  themselves  to  military  authority 
in  any  form  is  to  commit  a  grievous  sin  against  right 
conduct. 

"Profoundly  as  we  disagree  with  their  point  of 
view,  though  some  fourteen  of  them,  we  are  told, 
belong  to  our  own  household  of  religious  faith,  we 
stand  for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  and  are  all  firm 
believers  in  the  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  conscience,  and  our  sense  of  agreement 
with  the  aims  of  our  government  and  our  fellow  citi- 
zens is  deeply  disturbed  by  this  lack  of  humanity 
towards  men  who,  however  unwise,  are  nevertheless 
moral  enthusiasts. 

"The  infliction  of  repeated  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment for  what  is  in  truth  a  single  oi¥ence  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  probably  even  to  the  letter 
of  English  law ;  yet  in  a  number  of  cases  the  sentence 
of  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  has  been 
passed  for  a  second  time,  and  the  Army  Council  has 
now  ordered  that  no  part  of  these  sentences  shall  be 
remitted. 

"We  cannot  believe  that  the  infliction  of  these  cruel 
sentences  is  other  than  evil,  or  that  it  can  be  excused 
or  condoned  because  the  object  desired  by  those  who 


inflict  them  is  a  good  one.  The  treatment  accorded 
to  these  'conscientious  objectors'  appears  to  us  to 
stand  in  the  same  moral  category  as  the  brutalities 
of  the  military  despotism  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Allies  to  overthrow,  and  we  call  upon  His  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  take  immediate  and  effective  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  aflEairs,  and  in 
this  matter  to  restore  the  good  name  and  the  harmony 
of  our  people." 

Christmas  Love  vs.  Christmas  Hate 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  been  caught  up  in  the 
vortex  of  public  opinion,  who  have  tried  to  look  dis- 
passionately upon  the  great  world  tragedy  that  is  now 
being  enacted,  and  have  felt  that  the  evils  precipitating 
these  eventualities  might  have  been  overcome  with 
good  rather  than  with  so  much  more  evil,  have  not 
found  in  the  unthinkable  horrors  of  the  battlefield 
greater  tragedies  than  those  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  human  hearts  of  our  "own  familiar  friends." 
Kinsmen  have  been  estranged,  friendships  have  been 
shattered,  clergymen  have  been  separated  from  their 
parishes,  the  means  of  livelihood  have  been  removed 
where  differences  in  opinion  have  occurred.  Men 
have  been  condemned  to  contumely,  scorn,  and  some 
to  prison  and  stripes,  because  they  have  continued  to 
cling  to  a  belief  professed  by  the  Christian  peoples  of 
every  nation,  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago. 

This  has  been  brought  home  to  me  on  every  hand 
most  persistently  with  the  passing  of  the  months,  but 
never  more  poignantly  than  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
when  I  listened  to  a  sermon  so  full  of  vituperation 
and  bitterness,  both  for  our  "enemy"  and  those  not 
occupying  the  preacher's  viewpoint  that  I  wondered 
which  were  real,  the  days  so  shortly  gone  by  when 
peace  seemed  to  enter  into  the  policy  and  the  religion 
of  our  nation,  or  today  when  the  policy  of  peace  has 
been  forsaken  for  that  of  war  and  our  religion^  has 
reverted  to  that  of  the  most  ancient  Hebrews,  an  "eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  The  antithesis 
was  so  striking  it  seemed  that  either  the  past  or  the 
present  must  have  been  a  dream. 

Notwithstanding  the  rancor  and  vehemence  with 
which  the  Germans  were  assailed  and  the  pacifists  at- 
tacked (death  was  their  just  reward)  with  a  naivete 
that  made  the  situation  both  pathetic  and  ludicrous, 
this  preacher  told  his  congregation  he  did  not  wish 
to  sow  seeds  of  hatred  in  our  hearts.  If  he  had  wished 
to  do  so  he  cotild  not  have  chosen  a  more  effectual 
way. 

Is  not  this  intolerance,  this  disregard  of  what  we 
all  felt  so  recently,  too  sad  for  words?  Is  it  not,  in 
reality,  just  this  spirit  of  bitterness  and  intolerance 
that  is  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  this  devastating  war- 
fare? Before  we  can  have  a  peace  that  will  bear 
the  fruits  of  peace,  shall  we  not  have  to  look  for  it  in 
our  hearts?  Can  we  have  it  soon  at  the  rate  we  are 
hating  one  another? 

Is  not  this  an  appropriate  season  in  which  to  con- 
sider the  feelings  of  others?  "Peace  on  earth,  good- 
will towards  men!"  I  still  believe,  means  not  only  to 
those  that  think  our  thoughts,  but  towards  all  man- 
kind from  the  least  unto  the  greatest.  A  little  genuine 
goodwill  might  save  many  lives  "over  there"  and  bind 
lip  many  broken  hearts  at  home.  Le  Roy  Coomb, 
Sttpt.,  Honesdale  (Pa.)  Boys'  Club. 
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FROM  BEHIND  THE  BARS 

A  letter  from  a  conscientious  objector  to  military  service  who  is  now  in  a  Prison  cell 

"A  kind  friend  speaking  of  my  imprisonment  wrote  these  words  in  a  letter  which  I  received :  'Sometimes  I  won- 
der if  God  has  forgotten  you — but  I  think  that  if  your  faith  is  still  unshaken  mine  ought  to  be.'  The  best  answer  to 
this  thought,  that  because  of  tribulation  God  possibly  has  forgotten  the  one  in  trouble,  or  that  at  any  rate  He  should 
deal  more  kindly  with  those  who  sincerely  seek  to  follow  Him,  is  contained  in  these  words  of  Rousseau :  'One  might 
judge  from  the  complaints  of  impatient  men,  that  God  owes  them  the  reward  before  they  have  deserved  it,  that  He  is 
bound  to  pay  for  virtue  in  advance.'  Oh!  let  us  first  be  good,  then  we  shall  be  happy.  Let  us  not  claim  the  prize 
before  we  have  finished  our  vv'ork.  'It  is  not  in  the  lists  that  we  crown  our  victors  in  the  sacred  games,'  says  Plutarch, 
'it  is  when  they  have  finished  their  course.' 

Never  before  in  all  my  life  have  I  more  vividly  realized  the  near  presence  of  God,  and  never  has  my  faith  in 
His  abiding  goodness  and  love  been  stronger  than  now.  I  feel  I  am  not  alone  but  Jesus  himself  is  living  with 
me  in  my  quiet  cell  here — his  presence  seems  to  fill  the  liumble  little  room,  and  my  heart  leaps  up  day  and  night 
in  adoration  of  Him  who  has  said  'Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.'  And  this  sweet,  deep,  abiding  happiness  can  be 
enjoyed  by  each  one  of  you  who  surrenders  heart  and  soul  to  Jesus  Christ.  Will  j'ou  listen  very  quietly  to  these 
lines  on  'Faith'  from  John  Oxenham's  book  of  poems,  'Bees  in  Amber' — 

\.    Lord  give  me  faith !  to  live  from  day  to  day,  2.    Lord  give  me  faith !  to  trust  if  not  to  know, 

With  tranquil  heart  to  do  my  simple  part,  With  quiet  mind  in  all  things  Thee  to  find. 

And  with  my  hand  in  Thine,  just  go  Thy  way.  And  child-like,  go  where  Thou  wouldst  have  me  go. 

3.    Lord  give  me  faith !  to  leave  it  all  to  Thee 
The  future  is  Thy  gift,  I  would  not  lift 
The  veil  Thy  Love  has  hung  twixt  it  and  me." 


Poems  Written  by  Prisoners  for  Conscience  Sake  in  English  Prisons  in  the  Year  1916 

Collected  by  W.  C.  ALLEN  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 


ETERNAL  SUNSHINE.* 


Here  in  my  prison  cell  the  sun  has  been 
A  constant  visitor  to  cheer  my  mind  ; 
Quietly  he  creeps  the  prison-bars  be- 
tween. 

And  slowly  steals  along  the  wall  to 

find 

My  face,  and  finding,  gently  touches  me 
With  a  warm  sense  of  joy,  then 
passes  on 

To  other  cells,  and  leaving  silently 
With  a  consolatory  kiss — is  gone. 

Father  of  Lights!  in  this  I  see  thy  love. 
But  thou  art  ever  here.    No  prison 
bars 

Can  hinder  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  re- 
move 

Thy  presence,  like  "The  sun  and  the 
other  stars." 
Thou  dost  abide.    We  are  not  bound 
but  free, 

And  strange  new  liberty  we  here 
have  won 

Who  know  the  Light  that  comes  to  all 
from  thee, 
In  solitude  our  Great  Companion. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  PRISONER 
UNDER  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
THE  REALM  ACT. 


My  leaded  panes,  severely  crossed 

With  iron  bars,  are  blue  with  sky; 
Whilst  pure  as  sun-bright  flakes  of 
frost 

The  clouds  emerge  and  travel  by. 


*  A.  Barratt  Brown,  a  Friend  well 
known  and  beloved  by  many  in  America 
lias  been  imprisoned  in  England  for 
con.science  sake.  The  above  verses 
dated  "Pentonville  (prison),  Aug.  13th, 
1916,"  signed  "A.  B.  B."  were  printed 
in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  for  No- 
vember. 


Strange  to  reflect,  thus  to  be  pent 
In  prison,  for  a  little  seed 

Sown  by  the  wayside,  as  we  went 
To  meet  the  world's  most  grievous 
need. 

And  yet,  what  hope,  may  be  to  find 
Some  far  off  day  when  that  is  told : 

"In  this  one's  and  in  this  one's  mind 
The  word  brought  forth  a  hundred- 
fold." 

Thus  in  my  little  cell  to  rest 
I  do  not  find  it  all  unsweet, 

Though  unbarred  skies  are  surely  best 
And  open  ways  for  wandering  feet. 
July  6,  1916. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  PRISON. 


Can  the  great  King  of  Christmas  dwell 
Within  the  frowning  prison  walls 
And  tread  these  gloomy  echoing  halls 

And  share  my  solitary  cell? 

Thus  have  I  asked ;  but  to  my  mind 
There  comes  a  vision  of  the  shed 
Where  with  no  pillow  for  his  head 

The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  reclined. 

No  luxuries  that  wealth  can  bring 
Were  there  for  him — no  bed  of  down, 
No  jewels  rare,  no  royal  crown, 

No  palace  worthy  of  a  king — 

But  within  walls  of  rough-hewn  stone, 
With  floor  of  bare  hard-trodden  earth, 
The  King  of  Christmas  had  his  birth, 

A  wooden  manger  for  his  throne. 

So  though  within  a  humble  room 
This  year  a  captive  I  must  be, 
I  dare  to  hope  he'll  dwell  with  me, 

And  lighten  all  the  prison  gloom. 

Written  from  Wormwood  Scrubs  prison 
just  before  Christmas  '16  bv  Oswald 
Clark  of  Doncaster  Meeting,  England. 


THE  CELL  WINDOW. 


Blue  sky,  grey  flying  clouds  and  shin- 
ing stars, 

Are  all  that  I  can  see  between  the  bars. 
Of  my  cell  window — yet  what  more  need 
Of  beauty,  than  the  stars  and  clouds 
and  sky. 

Blue  sky  that  spans  the  earth  an  azure 
dome, 

I  know  is  boundless.    And  when  far 

from  home. 
Upon  a  cloudless  day  I  glance  above. 
It  tells  me  of  a  Father's  boundless  love. 

Grey  stormy  clouds,  that  hang  aloft 
like  lead, 

While  muttering  thunder  fills  the  earth 

with  dread, 
Are  filled  with  God's  own  rain.  His 

precious  gift. 
And  when  the  rain  has  fallen,  clouds 

will  lift. 

Each  tiny  star,  that  shines  above  at 
night. 

Is  really  one  vast  world.   'Tis  my  poor 
sight 

And  human  vision  dwarfs  the  distant 
view. 

As  oft  I  dwarf  God's  love  and  good- 
ness too. 

For  limitless  as  is  the  boundless  sky, 
And  filled  with  goodness  as  the  clouds 
that  fly, 

Magnificent  as  those  vast  worlds  above. 
So  is  the  Father's  overwhelming  love. 

Composed  in  1916  in  Arniley  Goal  by 
Oswald  Clark. 
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The  past  is  dark,  the  present  black  as 
night — • 

Thine  is  the  future — Thine  to  mar 
or  make. 

The  world  is  longing  for  the  morning 
light, 

Watching  and  waiting  for  the  dawn 
to  break. 

Lo,  o'er  thy  hills  the  sun  of  Peace 
may  rise 

To  chase  the  night  forever  from  the 
skies. 

Disarm,  O  England!    Strong  in  His 

great  Name, 
Who  stilled  the  storm  and  bade  the 

tempest  cease. 
Thou,  who  art  risking  all  in  war's  sad 

game. 

Dare  now  to  stake  thy  life  for  Christ 
and  Peace, 
The  world  will   follow  joyfully  thy 
lead, 

And  unborn  peoples  hail  thee  great 
indeed. 

— Oswald  Clark, 
Wormzvood  Scrubs  Prison',  1917. 


A  PRAYER  IN  PRISON. 


O  heart,  that  beats  with  every  human 
heart, 

O  heart,  that  weeps  with  every  human 
tear, 

O  heart,  that  sings  with  every  human 
song. 

Fill  our  slow  hearts  with  flood-tides 

of  Thy  love ; 
That  they  may  beat  with  every  human 

heart. 

That  they  may  weep  with  every  human 
tear. 

That  they  may  sing  with  every  human 
song, 

And  thus,  through  Thee,  unite  with  all 
mankind. 

— Maurice  Rountree. 
Prisoner  for  Conscience  Sake,  1917. 


JORDAN'S  SUNDIAL. 


"In  the  fury  of  the  gale, 
'Neath  the  lash  of  stinging  hail, 
When  the  morning  stars  grow  pale; 
'Love  endures.' 

"Through  the  sunshine  and  the  showers. 
Still  the  sundial  mid  the  flowers 
Gives  its  message  to  the  hours : 
'Love  endures.^ 

"Wars  may  rage  and  shatter  peace. 
Dangers  threaten,  foes  increase ; 
Yet  the  wrath  of  man  must  cease : 
'Love  endures.' 

"Locked  behind  a  prison  gate. 
Friends  may  dwell  far  separate ; 
But  the  loyal  heart  can  wait : 
'Love  endures.' 

"Faith  and  trust  are  oft  betrayed, 
Hope's    young    blossoms    droop  and 
fade ; 


Love  alone  is  ne'er  dismayed: 
'Love  endures.' 

"Though  the  garden  lie  untended 
Still  the  motto  runs  unended : 
'Love  from  Heaven  has  descended, 
And  endures.' " 

The  above  poem  on  J  or  dans'  Sun- 
dial was  written  by  Eric  P.  Southall. 


"THE   BLIND   RECEIVE  THEIR 
SIGHT— AND  THE  DEAF 
HEAR." 


"Yes,  some  of  us,  O  Lord,  are  blind. 
We  fail  to  see  the  way  of  Life, 
And  o'er  our  path  we  oftimes  find 
The  clouds  of  doubt,  of  fear  and  strife. 
Oh,  open.  Lord,  our  eyes  that  we 
May  see  the  Light — and  follow  Thee. 

"And  some  of  us  are  deaf  to  hear 
Thy  gentle  knock.  Thy  pleading  call, 
The  din  of  life,  forever  near, 
Keeps  from  our  ears  Thy  voice  withal. 
Oh,  open,  Lord,  our  ears  that  we 
May  heed  Thy  voice — and  follow 
Thee. 

"Still  more  of  us  are  dumb  to  tell 
The  glorious  message  of  Thy  love; 
We  seek  the  praise  of  men  too  well 
To  sing  the  praise  of  God  above. 
Oh,  open,  Lord,  our  lips  that  we 
May  speak  to  others  more  of  Thee. 

"And  some  of  us,  O  Lord,  are  dead 
To  all  the  promptings  of  the  soul ; 
With  careless  step  life's  road  we  tread, 
With  selfish  ease  we  seek  the  goal. 
O  raise  us.  Lord  to  life,  that  we 
May  live  for  evermore  with  Thee. 

"And  all  of  us  are  pressed  with  cares, 
We  are  perplexed  and  weak  and  worn, 
Thy  golden  seed  is  mixed  with  tares 
That  grow  more  thickly  than  the  corn. 
Oh  give  us.  Lord,  Thy  Strength, 
that  we 

May,  thoughout  life,  be  strong  for 
Thee." 

Written  by  Douglas  R.  Bishop  while 
in  goal. 


THE  ONLY  WAY. 


A  Treaty  torn  to  shreds  by  Tyrant 
hand — 

Murder  and  outrage,  fire  and  crime 
and  sword. 
A  people  driven  from  their  Father- 
land— 

A   nation   ruined   at   a  Monarch's 
word ; 

What  could  we  do?    Was  England, 
free  and  great. 
To  leave  the  weak  and  helpless  to 
their  fate? 

What  could  we  do?    At  once  the  an- 
swer sped 
Throughout  our  land  as  the  devour- 
ing flame 


Roars  through  the  forest — windswept, 

fierce  and  red ; 
From  North  and  South  the  cry  for 

vengeance  came ; 
"England  to  Arms !  there  is  no  other 

way 

Such  foes  to  face,  or  such  wrongs 
to  repay !" 

No  other  way?  And  yet  today  we  see 
Where   that   way   leads — the  wide 

world  drenched  in  blood — 
Great  nations  ruined — England,  once 

so  free, 

Forging  the  chains  of  her  own  ser- 
vitude. 

And,  rising  from  the  heart  of  friend 
and  foe 

A  wail  of  deep  unutterable  woe. 

No  other  way?    One  way  was  still 
untried, 

A  way  no  nation  yet  has  dared  to 
tread, 

The  way  He  trod,  alone,  with  wounded 
side, 

With   nail-pierced   hands   and  feet 
and  thorn-crowned  head; 
Who,  for  His  children,  lost  in  sin  and 
strife 

Offered  Himself  and  died  to  give 
them  life. 

0  England,  once  more  thou  hast  fully 
poured 

Thy  wealth  and  blood  before  His 
Throne  above, 
And  once  again  with  Thy  avenging 
sword 

Essayed  to  follow  in  Christ's  Way 
of  Love — 
And  once  more  thou  hast  found,  alas, 
too  late, 

That  War's  wild  music  changes  love 
to  hate. 

— Author  Unnamed. 


WHERE  IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD? 


Where  is  the  house  of  God  that  I  may 

go  and  pray? 
Is  it  where  lifted  sod  is  blessed  on 

festal  day? 
Is  it  where  hand  of  man  has  wrought 

an  edifice  divine. 
When    builder's     skill    and  artist's 

thought,  in  raising  it,  combine? 

Is  it  where  robed  priest  leads  multi- 
tudes in  prayer. 

Where  all  may  come  and  feast  on  ser- 
mons rich  and  rare? 

Is  it  where  organ  loudly  peals  and 
choir  divinely  sings. 

Where  richest  altar  cloth  conceals 
God's  so-called  holy  things? 

No,  no !   God's  house  may  be  in  any 

spot  on  earth. 
Where  eye  of  man  can  see  the  vision 

of  Love's  birth. 
When    from    the    glorious  heavens. 

comes  down  for  human  feet, 
The  ladder  of  God's  perfect  love — 

there  is  God's  house  complete. 

— William  Harrison. 
Written     in     Wormwood  Scrubs 
Prison,  England. 
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Barnard's  "Lincoln" 

A  Criticism  of  the  Statue  by  One  Who  Knew  Lincoln 


Discussion  over  the  worth  of  the  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  work  of  George  Grey  Barnard,  and  now 
the  subject  of  widespread  attention  in  America, 
may  be  of  little  moment  in  Japan.  But,  personally, 
and  because  of  Lincoln's  place  in  history,  I  feel  deeply 
over  the  controversy  that  has  been  aroused ;  and  hav- 
ing read  the  various  articles  connected  with  this 
controversy  that  have  appeared  in  the  Advertiser, 
especially  the  excerpt  from  the  New  York  Outlook 
recently,  I  am  prompted  to  have  "my  say"  about 
it.  This  prompting  comes  of  a  belief  that  I  have 
opinions  about  Mr.  Barnard's  work  that  are  of  real 
and  of  pertinent  value.  I  have  seen  only  photographs 
of  the  statue,  to  be  sure,  but  these  pictures  have  been 
taken  from  several  good  points  of  view,  all  telling 
what  I  most  need  to  know  of  the  sculptor's  work. 

As  a  piece  of  sculpture,  as  an  artistic  achievement 
no  one  can  fairly  question  Mr.  Barnard's  success. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  time  and  has 
achieved  much  in  his  special  art  that  is  of  very  high 
merit.  In  the  domain  of  imagination  he  is  among  the 
royalty.  And  IMacMonnies  certainly  judges  aright 
when  he  praises  his  fellow  worker  for  his  "vision" 
of  Lincoln;  his  "thought"  of  "Lincoln  as  a  rugged, 
worn,  sad,  kindly  spiritual  human  being."  "That  is 
his  vision."  But  in  the  A/'m-  York  Times  is  the  judg- 
ment that  "the  very  virtue  of  the  Barnard  statue  is 
that  it  is  not  done  in  the  aspect  of  clarified  history." 
(I  suppose  the  word  "clarified'  'is  used  here  as  an 
equivalent  for  "idealizing.")  "It  is  a  living,  not  a 
historical  Lincoln;  the  Lincoln  of  Sangamon  County, 
the  circuit  riding  lawyer,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
who  wrote  the  wonderfully  tender  letter  to  Mrs.  Bix- 
ley"  about  her  dead  son.  That  is, — the  Times  writer 
seems  to  claim  that  the  actual  Lincoln,  in  form  and 
feature,  is  reproduced  in  the  statue. 

Here,  then,  are  two  judgments  resulting  from  very 
dif¥erent  premises ; — an  artist's  idealizing  vision  lead- 
ing to  the  one ;  an  overstrained  effort  to  reproduce  a 
semblance  of  the  actual  man,  as  he  was  among  men, 
dominating  the  other.  But  I  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  in  the  Banard  "Lincoln"  neither  judgment 
is  justified  by  fact.  Artistic  vision  unquestionably  is 
there,  but  it  has  become  a  failure  as  to  its  giving  a 
Lincoln  portraiture  in  that  it  is  expressed  through  a 
bodily  form  whose  exaggerated  gaucherie  was  never 
part  of  the  appearance  or  demeanor  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
Also,  a  semblance  of  the  living,  actual  Illinois  lawyer, 
who  was  elected  to  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Union  in  1861,  appears  in  the  Barnard  sculpture  il- 
lumined by  a  suggestion  of  his  kindliness  and  earnest 
spirituality  of  nature;  but  this  semblance  is  wretch- 
edly at  fault  because  of  the  evident  efifort  the  artist 
has  made  to  show,  beyond  question,  that  the  great  man 
was  really  in  make  up  and  pose  of  body  a  most  un- 
gainly, gawkish,  and  crude  product  of  the  uncultured 
social  conditions  of  the  pioneer  West. 

Competent  as  I  am  through  fortunate  circumstances 
to  write  these  criticisms,  I  can  almost  accept  the  angry 
repudiation  of  the  statue  made  by  President  Lincoln's 
son,  Hon.  Robert  Lincoln,  in  his  declaration  that 
"The  result  is  a  monstrous  figure  which  is  grotesque 


as  a  likeness  of  President  Lincoln  and  defamatory  as 
an  effigy."  I  cannot  use  quite  as  strong  language  as 
this,  but  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  as  a  statue,  really 
expressive  of  and  worthy  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
great  man  whose  place  in  American  history  it  would 
honor,  it  is  a  lamentable  failure. 

It  so  happened,  when  I  was  entering  manhood,  that 
the  privilege  came  to  me  of  seeing  President  Lincoln 
many  times  and  in  many  different  surroundings.  I 
first  saw  him  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Washington  for  his  inauguration. 
Then,  I  saw  him  almost  daily,  for  about  six  weeks 
m  the  following  winter  in  his  passage  through  my  ' 
father's  office  into  the  adjoining  office  of  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, then  Secretary  of  War.  I  met  him  also  at  the 
public  receptions  in  "The  White  House."  Several 
times  when  I  was  in  the  army  I  saw  the  President  ' 
in  his  visits  to  our  camps.  Also,  our  family  pew  in 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wash- 
ington, was  not  far  from  that  of  the  President.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  I  am  one  of  very  few  persons 
alive  now  who  can  speak  knowingly  of  the  President's 
appearance  and  manner.  These  were  somewhat  awk- 
ward, I  admit,  and  his  body  was,  in  a  way,  ungainly. 
But,  as  I  wrote  long  ago,  "At  these  physical  limita- 
tions, detraction  of  Lincoln's  appearance  must  cease." 
An  impression  of  these  defects  never  remained  with 
those  who  were  once  brought  into  personal  contact, 
or  conversation,  with  him.  That  we  may  begin  to  ■ 
understand  the  true  personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
his  bodily  gaucherie  must  be  accepted  and  allowed  to 
pass  out  of  notice,  just  as  it  almost  always  did  with 
those  who  had  once  met  him  face  to  face  and  come 
to  know  him  for  what  he  was  in  mind  and  heart." 

Mr.  Barnard  never  could  have  seen  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  must  make  use  of  "a  vision"  in  order  to  produce  | 
anything  bearing  Mr.  Lincoln's  name.    Mr.  MacMon-  j 
nies,  who  praises  the  statue  most  enthusiastically,  i 
could  never  have  seen  him.    He  can  speak  only  of  the 
sculptor's  "vision"  and  what  he  has  reproduced  from 
that.    Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  who  was  never  so  situ- 
ated as  to  have  seen  the  President  or  could  have  re- 
membered him  had  he  seen  him,  can  only  praise  the  i 
sculptor's  work  as  Art.    Other  laudatory  critics  like  I 
De  Forest  Brush  and  Thayer  can  speak  only  as  critics  i 
of  an  "ideal,"  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  finds  in  Bar-  ! 
nard's  work,  "the  Great  Democrat."    "The  greatest  | 
statue  of  our  age,"  that  "has  revealed  the  greatest  ' 
soul  of  any  age."  1 

Of  course,  no  true  lover  of  Lincoln  and  of  what  ' 

he  lived  and  died  for  would  demand  of  a  memorial  : 
statue  that  it  should  be  but  a  plaster  cast  or  a  photo- 

graphic  reproduction,  but  I  think  that,  in  giving  plastic  : 

form  to  a  "vision"  of  the  man,  no  artist  has  a  right  '< 

to  make  a  caricature  of  physical  uncomeliness,  in  or-  i 

der  to  give  added  prominence  by  such  caricature  to  i 

accompanying  spiritual  excellence.    A  gross  personal  i 

and  social  wrong  is  done  when  a  critic  is  induced  to  ^ 

say,  because  of  the  artistic  exaggeration  responsible  ,j 

for  it  "How  the  beauty  of  his  spirit  is  enhanced  by  i 

the  very  homeliness  of  his  body."    Certainly  here,  I  \ 

am  confident,  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means.  ' 

The  real  Lincoln,  whom  I  knew,  if  given  a  faithful  '■ 
physical  reproduction,  and  if  that  faithful  reproduc- 
tion were  then  transfigured  by  a  true  artistic  "vision," 
— that  Lincoln  would  never  call  forth  condemnation 
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for  its  ugliness  or  unworthiness.  I  believe  that  such 
a  memorial  would  be  gladly  accepted  as  the  Lincoln 
sure,  for  the  ages  as  being  the  object  of  the  admiration 
and  homage  of  hosts  of  the  mankind  for  whom  he 
gave  a  full  measure  of  devotion. 

Barnard's  Lincoln,  I  am  confident,  can  never  gather 
about  it  the  admiring  and  reverent  devotion  that  the 
ages  to  come  are  sure  to  consecrate  to  the  memory 
of  the  President  who  guided  the  American  Union 
through  its  momentous  struggle  for  existence. 

Clay  MacCauley. 

The  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo,  November  9. 


An  Account  of  an  "Unlawful  Assembly." 

Two  Weeks  in  the  Los  Angeles  Jail 


Through  an  oversight  our  bondsmen  were  not  pres- 
ent at  court  Saturday  morning  when  we  received 
sentence,  and  although  they  were  speeding  toward  the 
court  room  at  twelve  o'clock  when  court  closed,  the 
Clerk  would  not  wait,  but  loaded  Story  and  myself 
into  the  patrol  wagon  with  seven  prostitutes,  one  of 
whom  abused  us  in  the  most  unspeakable  language 
for  not  being  in  the  front  line  trenches.  We  were 
thrown  into  a  cell  in  the  city  jail  with  eight  other  men 
in  the  same  "tank."  Friends  brought  us  in  some 
lunch,  but  when  we  spread  it  out  on  the  table  to  eat 
it  and  the  hungry  boys  gathered  around  eyeing  the 
pie,  etc.,  neither  Story  nor  I  had  the  heart  to  eat,  but 
let  the  boys  "go  to  it,"  which  they  did  eagerly,  since 
nothing  but  vegetable  stew  and  rye  bread  is  served 
to  them  and  that  only  twice  a  day. 

We  proceeded  immediately  to  hold  an  unlawful 
assembly  and  opened  with  that  seditious  hymn,  "Sweet 
Peace  the  Gift  of  God's  Love."  Following  this  we 
recited  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  offered  prayer  and 
made  a  short  speech  on  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation. Through  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
Los  Angeles  police,  no  mob  appeared  during  these 
religious  exercises,  although  Story  and  I  were  both 
eager  to  be  dispersed  and  deported.  The  boys  were 
highly  interested  and  sat  on  the  bench  before  us 
smoking  cigarettes  during  the  progress  of  the  meet- 
ing. They  heartily  approved  of  the  Fellowship  prin- 
ciples, shouting  out,  "Say,  pal,  you  have  the  right 
idea" — "Hasn't  that  guy  got  a  bean  on  him,"  etc.  I 
permitted  the  boys  to  smoke  during  divine  worship, 
explaining  to  them,  however,  that  I  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  do  this  in  my  regular  church  services.  The 
audience  consisted  of  one  Mexican  revolutionist,  one 
opium  peddler,  three  daylight  burglars,  one  drunk, 
one  blind  man  and  one  man  totally  deaf  who  spoke 
nothing  but  French.  The  blind  man  haci  been  thrown 
into  jail  by  a  "nice"  lady  because  there  are  no  pubUc 
toilets  in  Los  Angeles.  The  deaf  Frenchman  had 
been  in  the  great  war  and  had  lost  his  hearing  through 
the  explosions  of  the  great  guns ;  his  eyesight  also 
was  quite  gone  because  of  the  poison  gas.  I  talked  to 
him  on  my  fingers  and  he  said  he  had  no  idea  why  he 
had  been  thrown  into  jail. 

We  organized  a  quartette  among  the  fellows  and 
let  them  pick  out  the  songs.  One  of  them  had  been 
in  a  reform  school,  and  being  compelled  to  go  to 
church  every  Sunday  morning,  he  remembered  "Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,"  and  "Praise  God 
from  whom  all  Blessings  Flow."    We  sang  the  last- 


named  doxology  and  it  struck  me  as  the  most  amaz- 
ing irony.  We  also  sang  "Throw  Out  the  Life  Line," 
"When  the  Roll  is  Called  up  Yonder,"  and  "There 
shall  be  Showers  of  Blessing."  We  made  pretty  fair 
music.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  we  were  singing 
too  loud  and  that  the  jailer  might  come  and  "deport" 
me,  whereupon  the  fellows  said  they  would  like  to 
see  him  lay  a  finger  on  me. 

We  had  a  little  theological  discussion  in  which  we 
all  agreed  that  each  man  made  his  own  hell,  and  this 
was  heartily  concurred  in  by  the  drunk,  who  had 
manufactured  his  own  hell  out  of  two  pints  of  Cedar 
Brook  whiskey. 

About  four  o'clock  the  jailer  pounded  on  the  iron 
bars  with  a  steel  rod  and  all  the  animals  in  the  "tank" 
filed  out  to  sit  down  at  the  board  tables  where  they 
serve  up  the  swill  to  the  beasts.  I  ate  a  little  of  it, 
as  I  had  not  eaten  anything  that  day,  not  even  break- 
fast, and  while  we  were  eating  we  were  called  out 
and  taken  to  the  court  room,  where  the  Clerk  had 
kindly  made  an  engagement  to  meet  our  bondsmen 
at  four  o'clock,  although  there  was  no  court  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  he  was  not  obliged  to  return. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  were  free  again,  and  the  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  send  up  the  fellows  some  pies 
and  chewing  tobacco,  and  do  some  little  errands  for 
them,  such  as  mailing  letters,  etc. 

Floyd  Hardin. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Spiritual  Slackers 

A  spiritual  slacker  is  a  person  who  in  the  realm  of 
action  is  untrue  to  his  ideals. 

The  well  known  proverb,  "As  a  man  thinks,  so  is 
he,"  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  read.  As  a  man  thinks 
and  acts  so  is  he.  Thought  impels  action,  and  action 
in  turn  provokes  thought.  Thought  is  never  at  its 
best  apart  from  action ;  and  action  is  never  at  its  best 
without  thought.  When  thought  and  action  function 
jointly,  emotion  sanctifies  both. 

Thought  creates  and  action  tests  ideal-patterns-of- 
action.  Thus  we  arrive  at  practical  ideas,  which  are 
powerful  in  the  formation  of  character,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  personality,  in  the  creation  of  values,  and 
in  the  vitalization  of  life. 

The  power  of  an  ideal  does  not  stop  with  the  indi- 
vidual. One  man's  ideal,  if  backed  by  intelligent 
action,  may  become  the  pattern  for  a  community,  for 
a  nation,  for  the  world. 

We  have  the  right  to  expect  and  we  do  expect  peo- 
ple to  translate  their  ideals  into  action.  The  quality 
of  ideals  is  more  quickly  discovered  when  brought 
out  in  action. 

The  higher  a  man's  ideals  the  more  we  expect  from 
him  and  the  less  we  excuse  him  for  failing  to  make 
good  in  the  realm  of  action.  Witness  the  general  con- 
demnation of  the  spiritual  leader  who  goes  wrong. 
We  expect  noble  action  from  the  man  who  thinks  noble 
thoughts.    Noblesse  oblige  applies  here  as  elsewhere. 

One  group  of  spiritual  slackers  is  composed  of  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  an  ideal  but  who  have  no  faith 
in  their  ability  or  opportunity  to  put  that  ideal  into 
practice.    Some  of  these  people  are  too  weak,  they 
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under-rate  themselves  and  misinterpret  their  environ- 
ment. Others  of  this  group  do  not  really  desire  to 
realize  the  ideal  lest  it  conflict  with  lower  ideals  which 
they  deny  theoretically  but  which  they  actually  prac- 
tice. It  is  easy  to  regard  an  ideal  as  impracticable 
when  it  conflicts  with  some  pet  weakness  of  our  own. 

Another  group  of  spiritual  slackers  is  composed  of 
people  who  hold  an  ideal  when  it  is  easy  and  respecta- 
ble so  to  do,  but  who  fail  when  the  testing  time 
comes.  Anybody  can  hold  an  ideal  while  he  faces 
little  or  no  opposition;  but  the  man  worth  while  is 
the  man  who  can  hold  an  ideal  when  kin  and  friends 
forsake  him  and  starvation  and  ignominy  stare  him  in 
the  face.  A  worth-while-man  does  not  fear  to  stand 
alone.  He  knows  that  where  there  is  no  independent 
thinking,  or  no  opposition  to  the  independent 
thoughts,  there  is  no  extension  of  knowledge.  The 
world  would  never  have  moved  forward  if  somebody 
had  not  held  an  advanced  ideal,  one  utterly  out  of 
harmony  with  current  ideals,  held  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position— even  unto  death. 

Another  group  of  spiritual  slackers  is  composed 
of  people  who  having  failed  to  attain  the  success  they 
have  expected  in  realizing  their  ideals,  grow  weary 
and  quit.  Living  in  a  world  where  it  is  said  that  noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success,  they  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  popular  fallacy  that  the  successful  is  right.  They 
need  to  learn  that  sincere  effort  to  attain  an  ideal  is 
its  own  excuse  for  being.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  sincere  effort  to  attain  an  ideal.  He  who  lives 
for  an  ideal,  though  he  never  sees  its  realization,  has 
not  lived  in  vain. 

A  final  group  of  spiritual  slackers  is  composed  of 
people  who  are  deterred  from  an  eflfort  to  realize 
their  ideals  by  the  thought.  It  never  has  been  done; 
or  by  somebody's  statement  that.  This  isn't  the  way 
we've  been  doing  it.  They  excuse  themselves  with 
the  explanation  that  they  are  not  understood  or  that 
they  are  ahead  of  their  time.  They  grieve  over  the 
inability  of  the  masses  to  understand  their  superior 
thought.  They  fail  to  understand  that  it  is  a  part  of 
their  business  to  make  themselves  understood.  Let 
all  such  re-examine  their  ideals,  and  determine  if  they 
are  living  their  ideals ;  and  if  they  be  again  convinced 
in  their  own  souls,  they  should  pay  no  heed  to  the 
blind  worshippers  of  the  past  who  attempt  to  deter 
them. 

The  patriotism  of  life  is  exemplified  in  him  who  in 
spite  of  all  persuasion  to  turn  aside,  presses  upward 
and  ever  upward  till  he  reaches  the  heights  of  hope- 
that  blessed  condition  of  the  soul  that  knows  no  de- 
f^^t!  Curtis  W.  Reese. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


MY  BRUVVER. 

My  bruvver's  gone  away  to  be  a  sojer. 
He's  goin'  to  have  a  gun  an'  sleep  in  tents, 
And  ever  since  he  went  my  ma's  been  cryin' 
And  daddy  gives  me  dimes  instead  of  cents. 

I  hope  the  German  sojers  won't  be  naughty, 
I  don't  want  mamma  cryin'  any  more 
An'  I  don't  want  my  daddy  feelin'  lonely, — 
I  wish  things  was  the  way  they  was  before. 
Contemporary  Verse.   /,  ^ 
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How  Language  Began 

"Words  are  the  only  things  that  live  forever: 


_  The  origin  of  words.  All  the  discussions  of  civiliza- 
tion and  inspiration  hark  back  to  the  ultimate  inspira- 
tion given  to  us  in  the  power  to  use  words.  Here 
again  psychic  evolution  parallels  the  physical,  and 
communion  between  one  individual  and  another  was 
well  established  in  the  world  long  before  man  came. 
The  birds  have  a  language  for  joy  and  love,  the  ecstasy 
of  life  breaks  out  into  song.  The  higher  communal 
animals,  the  monkey,  elephant  and  dog,  all  those  who 
run  in  packs,  have  a  vocabulary  by  which  they  can 
summon  their  kind  in  warning,  can  rally  their  forces. 

One  of  the  neatest,  cleanest  cut  myths  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  found 
in  the  first  nine  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  is  a  disconnected  bit  of  folklore,  scarcely 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  scriptures.  The 
story  is  told  on  the  assumption  that  man  started  with 
one  language  and  the  human  family  so  prospered  un- 
der that  bond  of  unity  that  they  became  a  great  people. 
They  were  so  great  that  they  decided  to  build  a  tower 
mto  heaven  that  would  lift  them  into  the  realm  of 
the  gods.  They  built  so  fast,  succeeded  so  well  that 
the  gods  became  alarmed  lest  mortals  should  invade 
their  territory  and  challenge  their  rights.  After  a 
council  of  war  they  went  down  to  earth  and  confused 
the  language  of  these  mortals.  The  plot  succeeded. 
The  babel  of  tongues  put  an  end  to  the  co-operative 
work  made  possible  only  by  a  common  language. 

Although  without  any  scientific  foundation  this 
myth  has  a  psychic  and  sociological  value.  We  now 
know  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  the 
Babylonians  built  this  structure  of  seven  stories,  each 
a  different  color,  with  outside  stairway  and  on  the  top 
a  temple,  Bab-el,— the  house  of  God,  a  root  word 
which  was  much  used  by  the  early  Semites. 

In  here  belongs  the  story  told  by  William  Sulli- 
van, an  ex-Catholic  priest,  now  a  Unitarian  minister, 
of  an  old  priest  who  was  much  distressed  over  the 
Darwinian  agitation.  For  diversion  he  went  to  a  cir- 
cus, became  interested  in  the  animals,  especially  one 
grandfather  monkey,  who  imitated  the  priest  and 
seemed  to  recognize  him  when  he  repeated  his  visit. 
Finally,  perhaps  expecting  a  reward,  the  old  monkey 
put  out  his  paw.  This  was  too  much  for  the  old 
priest,  who  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  "Aye,  my  bye, 
spake  but  one  word  and  I'll  baptize  ye."  One  word 
would  bridge  the  chasm  between  animal  and  man. 

Jack  London  in  his  "Call  of  the  Wild,"  brings  out 
the  fact  that  according  to  science  the  civilized  dog 
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shows  his  response  to  environment  in  no  way  so 
clearly  as  in  his  speech.  The  cultivated  dog  has  at 
least  twelve  or  fourteen  different  modes  of  expres- 
sion; fear,  warning,  anxiety,  loneliness,  hunger,  joy, 
etc.,  he  can  express  so  as  to  be  understood.  But  when 
the  accomplished,  civilized  dog  gradually  slipped  back 
again  to  be  a  leader  of  the  pack  he  lost  his  power  of 
speech.   The  wild  dog  cannot  bark,  he  can  only  howl. 

Frederick  Starr  in  his  little  book,  "Some  First 
Steps  in  Human  Progress,"  gives  three  chapters  on 
gesture  language.  Tylor  gives  four  chapters  out  of 
twelve  to  the  development  of  language.  Sign  lan- 
guage is,  of  course,  the  earliest,  and  scholars  tell  us 
that  now  certain  tribes  of  Laplanders  and  Eskimos  can- 
not carry  on  a  conversation  in  the  dark.  Their  few 
words  are  inadequate  without  the  help  of  gestures. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  such  communi- 
cation Professor  Starr  tells  of  a  delegation  of  Indians 
which  was  sent  from  a  western  tribe  to  Washington 
with  a  petition.  They  did  not  understand,  nor  could 
they  speak  a  word  of  English  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  "Big  Father,"  the  white  man,  the  old  chief 
made  his  petition  with  six  gestures. 

"The  first — the  right  fist  closed,  with  thumb  extended,  is 
lifted  to  the  forehead  and  the  thumb  is  drawn  across  it  along 
a  horizontal  line;  second — the  two  hands,  held  before  the 
body  at  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  with  the  palms  to- 
ward the  chest,  are  slowly  drawn  horizontally  toward  the 
body;  third  —  the  right  hand  is  extended  before  the 
body,  open  at  about  the  level  of  the  waist  as  if  in  greeting; 
fourth — the  right  hand  is  held  vertically  before  the  face,  at 
same  distance,  with  the  palm  toward  the  face,  the 
thumb  bent  inward,  and  the  four  upright  fingers  slightly 
separated;  fifth— the  right  hand,  folded  except  the  first  and 
second  fingers,  which  are  at  first  held  parallel  and  together, 
is  lifted  to  the  lips ;  it  is  then  swung  outward  from  the  lips 
and  at  the  same  time  the  two  fingers  are  slightly  separated; 
sixth — both  hands  are  held  at  the  same  time  a  little  before  the 
chest,  the  fists  clinched;  they  are  then  swung  downward  and 
outward  and  with  some  force  until  the  arms  hang  at  the  sides. 
Such  was  the  story  of  Lean  Wolf. 

All  of  which  meant  that  white  men  wear  hats,  the 
first  sign  used  by  all  Indian  tribes  to  mean  white 
man.  The  second  sign  means  "with  us,"  the  fourth 
four — "the  white  man  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us 
four  (years)  ago."  The  fifth  sign  is  very  plain. 
White  man  was  two-tongued,  he  said  one  thing  and 
meant  another.  The  sixth,  "I  am  done,  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say." 

We  unconsciously  reinforce  our  language  with 
gestures.  One  writer  tells  of  a  band  of  Laplanders 
in  London  who  were  in  severe  seclusion  for  want  of 
mediums  of  communication.  When  visited  by  a  band 
of  deaf  and  dumb  children  they  were  as  remote  and 
glum  as  usual  until  they  discovered  that  their  visitors 
could  talk  only  by  gesture.  Then  they  had  a  good 
time. 

In  sign,  gesture  and  picture  language  there  is  a 
whole  realm  of  extension  of  fellowship.  Perhaps 
fifty  years  ago  a  delegation  of  Indians  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the 
small  lakes  leading  out  from  Lake  Superior.  Seven 
tribes  combined  in  preparing  the  petition  which  was 
painted  in  pictures  on  the  inside  of  pig  skin.  Each 
tribe  had  a  symbol.  The  chief  tribe  represented  by 
a  stork,  the  others  by  otto,  marten,  musk-rat,  elk, 
manfish  totem  and  catfish  totem.  Each  animal  had 
an  eye  and  a  heart.  The  eyes  were  all  connected  by 
slender  lines  to  the  eye  of  the  chief.  The  hearts  were 
connected  in  the  same  way  with  the  heart  of  the 
stork.    Another  line  from-  the  eye  of  the  stork  con- 


nected with  the  chain  of  lakes,  on  to  Lake  Superior 
and  still  another  to  the  United  States  Congress.  Those 
tribes,  united  in  head  and  heart,  asked  permission  of 
the  government  at  Washington  to  fish  in  those  small 
lakes. 

The  story  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  finds  application  in  this  lesson.  It  means  dis- 
aster for  a  deaf  child  to  reach  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age  before  receiving  special  instruction.  By  that  time 
they  have  developed  a  working  vocabulary  of  ges- 
ture, sign,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  their 
simple  wants  known  and  their  simple  affections  felt, 
but  can  never  get  much  farther.  But  when  such  a 
child  has  learned  to  use  artificial  signs  to  indicate  a 
word,  measure  a  thought,  realize  the  boundless  realm 
of  the  past  and  enter  into  the  experiences  of  the  gen- 
erations, the  wisdom  of  the  ages ;  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man achievements  has  been  consummated.  This 
achievement  is  exemplified  in  the  emancipation  of 
Laura  Bridgman  and  the  re-creation  of  Helen  Kellar. 

Samuel  G.  Howe's  great  difficulty  in  working  with 
Laura  Bridgman  was  to  reach  the  perception  of  that 
deaf,  sightless  child,  with  the  thought  that  arbitrary 
movements  of  mouth  and  throat  make  a  word  and 
that  certain  words  always  mean  the  same  thing.  No 
wonder  that  when  realization  came  she  laughed  aloud. 
Although  Miss  Sullivan  in  her  efforts  with  Helen 
Kellar  began  where  Dr.  Howe  left  off  she  had  the 
same  difficulty  to  contend  with  and  only  by  insisting 
on  being  given  absolute  control  of  the  passionate  and 
oftimes  violent  child  could  Miss  Sullivan  carry  her 
through  the  crucial  test.  All  that  Helen  Kellar  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  has  been  the  result  of  that  one 
idea,  that  artificial  signs  mean  words  and  words  mean 
things.  And  what  happened  in  the  lives  of  these  two 
girls  happened  in  the  development  of  the  race. 

We  have  a  classic  illustration  in  the  re-discovery  of 
the  language  of  the  Egyptians.  Those  hieroglyphics, 
the  writers  of  which  had  been  dead  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand years,  were  for  many  years  undecipherable.  In 
1799  when  Napoleon  had  led  his  army  into  Egypt,  a 
French  officer  engaged  in  digging  trenches  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  came  upon  a  broken  stone  about 
3^  by  23/2  feet,  upon  which  there  were  three  kinds  of 
writing,  the  first  hieroglyphics,  the  second  demotic 
and  the  third  Greek.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
three  languages  told  the  same  story,  an  English 
scholar,  Young,  and  the  Frenchman,  Champollion, 
were  able  to  obtain  a  key  to  the  Egyptian  language. 
In  each  writing  on  that  famous  Rosetta  Stone  was  a 
cartouche  containing  the  word  "Ptolomy"  from  which 
a  phonetic  connection  was  traced  and  the  secret  dis- 
covered of  an  alphabet  of  sounds. 

How  are  we  going  to  realize  this  great  human 
achievement,  human  invention,  contrivance  of  human 
wit?  How  elastic  and  marvelously  full  is  our  word 
alphabet  itself !  Alpha,  beta,  the  words  fall  in  line, 
m,ultiply  and  reach  back.  Emerson  says  every  word 
is  a  frozen  picture.  No  book  was  ever  printed  so  full 
of  romance  and  poetry  as  the  dictionary. 

When  Louis  Kossuth  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  three  years  and  forbidden  intercourse  with 
his  fellows,  except  his  family,  and  they  only  at  rare 
intervals,  that  Hungarian  hero,  that  "traitor"  took 
with  him  three  books,  an  English  dictionary  (Walk- 
ers), Shakespeare  and  an  English  Bible.  At  the  end 
of  those  three  years  spent  in  a  cell  he  came  out  an  ac- 
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complished  English  scholar,  an  effective  speaker  for 
the  cause  for  which  he  worked. 

At  the  First  Hague  Conference,  the  late  W.  T. 
Stead  said  that  the  real  international  congress  was  not 
then  in  session  at  the  Hague  but  at  Antwerp  where 
the  Esperantoists  were  in  conference.  Esperanto  and 
Iddo  are  perhaps  dead  or  dying'  attempts  at  an  inter- 
national language  but  they  indicate  the  root  of  the 
matter.  We  have  not  a  particle  of  scientific  evidence 
to  show  that  man  began  with  one  language ;  quite  the 
contrary.  Speech  began  with  countless  variations 
and  differences  but  with  the  development  of  man  we 
are  growing  towards  a  universal  language.  Within 
the  last  thousand  years  a  fusion  of  tongues  has  made 
the  English  language.  Universal  speech  is  the  trend 
of  culture  and  universal  speech  means  comity  and 
amity. 
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(1)    What  is  the  forerunnner  of  speech? 
(3)    Give  story  of  Tower  of  Babel. 

(3)  What  do  you  know  of  vocabulary  of  Esquimos? 
of  Indians? 

(4)  Tell  story  of  Laura  Bridgman. 


The  Psychological  Moment 

The  American  people  who  are  becoming  infected 
with  war  madness  need  to  be  reminded  frequently  of 
the  government's  aims,  plainly  avowed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  administration,  in  its  participation  in 
the  European  struggle,  namely  :  To  substitute  for  autoc- 
racy and  militarism  the  rule  of  the  people  by  orderly 
methods ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  basis  for  inter- 
national Peace  upon  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice. 
And  in  doing  this  we  are  pledged  to  be  free  from  any 
desire  to  dictate  to  any  nation  its  form  of  government, 
or  to  meddle  with  its  internal  affairs ;  only  to  insist 
that  a  government  shall  be  sufficiently  representative 
of  its  people  that  its  pledges  may  be  more  than  a 
scrap  of  paper  to  be  torn  in  pieces  and  flung  to  the 
winds  at  the  will  of  an  autocrat,  who,  as  in  Germany 
of  today,  is  as  surely  an  insane  man,  as  the  scientists, 
psychological  and  medical,  of  all  nations  are  sure  that 
paranoiac  insanity  is  on  the  increase  and  is  incurable. 
His  continued  declaration  that  God  is  his  side-partner 
in  managing  the  world  would  be  vaudevillian  bur- 
lesque, but  for  the  tragedy  involved.  This  being  true, 
the  afflicted  people  of  Germany,  the  hundreds  of  them 
in  prisons  for  "seeing  the  light,"  deserve  our  aid,  our 
support.  They  and  their  progenitors  loved  the  Fath- 
erland before  the  Prussian  abnormity  succeeded  to 
the  "throne." 

The  seeds  of  democracy  are  stirring  the  soil  of 
Europe  today  as  never  before,  even  under  the  feet 
of  the  soldiers — German  soldiers.  Our  own  corre- 
spondents over  there  have  said  this.  A  dispatch  from 
Petrograd  (Associated  Press)  says: 

Delegate  Kamenoff  declares  "If  the  Germans  insist  upon 
these  terms  Russia  will  conclude  peace,  not  with  the  German 
imperialists  but  with  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
Socialists  of  Germany." 

The  German  people  believe  now  they  are  fighting 


to  save  their  country.  What  they  will  do  after  the 
fighting  is  done  and  Germany  is  safe  within  her  boun- 
daries, they  are  keeping  hushed  in  their  hearts.  The 
democracy  of  Europe  and  America  must  not  miss  the 
opportune  moment — must  remember  it  is  to  nourish 
and  guide  this  up-crowding  sentiment,  not  to  exhibit 
their  strength  and  superiority;  not  to  go  on  killing 
good  democratic  stock  to  save  the  iron  imperialism 
of  a  madman  !  Can  the  nations  of  intelligence  and 
comprehension  rescue  these  desperate,  misguided  peo- 
ple from  the  clutch  of  their  mad  despot  without  sac- 
rificing any  more  of  the  blood  of  which  democracies 
are  made? 

Now  "our  blood  is  up,"  say  our  ambitious  Mili- 
tarists and  our  War  Profiteers,  we  must  show  the 
world!— must  make  the  nations  of  the  earth  respect 
and  fear  our  strength — which  is  precisely  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  Kaiser  when  he  prepared  for  and 
started  this  conflagration.  The  enormous  cost  and 
waste  of  war,  in  its  beginning,  in  this  country,  is  al- 
ready appalling  to  those  who  bear  the  burdens  of 
militarism  on  foreign  soil  and  of  maintaining  some- 
thing like  peace  and  unity  at  home  with  hatred  and 
conflict  growing  into  a  frenzy  that  becomes  irrespon- 
sible. The  provocation  to  engage  in  this  war  was 
compelling;  the  actions  and  utterances  of  the  Mad- 
man are  exasperating  beyond  endurance.  Shall  we, 
forgetting  our  aim  and  endeavor,  let  human  passions 
have  sway?  "Greater  is  he  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit 
than  he  who  taketh  a  city." 

But  look  at  the  money  we  have  spent  in  preparation ! 
Can  we  miss  this  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of 
supremacy  ?  We  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  mili- 
tarism that  shall  out-kai  ser  the  Kaiser,  proclaiming,  in 
other  words,  our  raging  Roosevelt,  close  kin  to  the 
Kaiser  in  temperament — the  same  Roosevelt  whose 
friendship  with  the  Kaiser  won  for  our  capital  city 
a  statue  to  Frederick  "the  Great,"  whose  life  the  youth 
of  America  were  advised  to  study  and  emulate — the 
same  Roosevelt  who  told  a  Prussian  Junker  official 
in  those  days  of  confidence  what  conquests  he  thought 
his  Empire  might  safely  consider!  Verily  have  we 
become  "Enemies  of  our  own  household"  more  insidi- 
ous and  cunning  than  any  alien  population. 

This  country  will  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  ex- 
pend its  treasure  and  gain  the  world's  respect  and 
confidence  in  the  tremendous  task  of  rehabilitation 
that  confronts  the  nations;  and  will  be,  thereby,  ful- 
filling its  avowed  mission.  The  great  problem  in 
America  this  moment  is,  shall  the  "Star  in  the  West," 
sung  by  England's  poet,  continue  in  the  ascendancy 
or  shall  it  go  down  in  the  storm? 

EuFiNA  C.  Tompkins. 
218  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco. 


It  isn't  only  the  things  you  get,  it's  how  you  use 
them.  It  isn't  only  the  things  you  do,  it's  zvhy  you  do 
them.  Gilbert  Parker. 


Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle,  replied 
That  "maybe  it  couldn't,"  but  he  would  be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 

On  his  face.  If  he  worried  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

— Exchange. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. " 


A  NEW  INTERNATIONALISM. 


American  members  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Mission  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  organized  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Affairs  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Friends'  Unit,  though  the 
direction  of  the  work  is  under  a  joint 
English  and  American  committee.  A 
grant  by  the  Red  Cross  in  August  of 
Frs.  533.000  and  a  subsequent  grant  in 
November  of  Frs.  460.000,  to  cover  the 
period  till  May  1,  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Mission  to  enlarge  all  its 
previous  lines  of  work  and  in  addition 
to  establish  several  new  activities :  the 
Red  Cross  Baby  Home,  near  Vitry-le- 
Frangois  for  children  under  four  years 
of  age,  whose  homes  are  in  the  danger- 
ous strip  of  land  behind  the  armies ; 
a  civilian  hospital  of  30  beds  shortly  to 
be  opened  at  Sermaize ;  agricultural  cen- 
ters at  Golancourt  and  Gruny,  in  the 
devastated  regions ;  a  new  factory  for 
the  making  of  portable  houses  at  Or- 
nans,  and  units  for  the  repair  of  dam- 
aged buildings  and  erection  of  portable 
houses  at  various  points  in  the  devas- 
tated areas. 

The  membership  of  the  Mission  is 
now  314,  of  whom  138  are  Americans. 
Of  the  Americans,  19  have  been  de- 
tailed for  duty  in  various  Red  Cross 
activities  for  which  they  were  especially 
fitted,  36  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  portable  houses,  12  are  in  hos- 
pital work,  7  in  general  refuge  work,  31 
in  the  erection  of  portable  houses  and 
in  the  repair  of  damaged  buildings,  18 
in  agricultural  centers  and  the  remainder 
in  general  administrative  work.  Win- 
ter threshing  is  going  on  in  barns  in 
the  Marne  region;  about  Golancourt 
forty  acres  have  been  plowed  and  sown 
to  winter  wheat.  The  arrival  of  plan- 
ing mill  machinery  from  America  dur- 
ing December  will  make  possible  the 
manufacture  and  erection  of  12  port- 
able houses  each  week.  Members  of  the 
Mission  have  co-operated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  in  converting 
the  Chateau  Hachette  into  the  Edward 


L.  Trudeau  Sanatorium  and  in  equip- 
ping the  Asile  Caserne  du  Luxembourg 
at  Toul  for  the  Children's  Bureau. — 
From  Report  of  American  Red  Cross 
in  France. 


THE  PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 


The  No-Tobacco  Journal  makes  its 
initial  appearance,  which  we  hope  is  the 
second  step  in  what  will  eventually  re- 
sult in  the  greatest  reform  of  modern 
times — the  abolition  of  tobacco. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  first  step 
was  taken  when  a  little  company  of 
earnest  Christian  men  organized  the  No- 
Tobacco  League  of  America,  a  brief  his- 
tory of  which  is  published  elsewhere  in 
this  paper.  This  publication  is  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  that  League.  By  it  we 
will  keep  the  friends  of  the  cause  posted 
as  to  the  progress  and  doctrines  of  the 
League,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  its 
friends  each  month,  a  quantity  of  relia- 
ble and  up-to-date  information  for  the 
education  of  the  public  on  the  evils  of 
tobacco  in  all  its  forms. 

The  No-Tobacco  League  is  the  first 
and  only  organization  yet  formed  on 
adequately  broad  grounds,  and  advocat- 
ing the  scientifically  correct  principles 
necessary  to  effectually  combat  this  great 
evil  and  offer  reasonable  hope  for  final 
success.  To  fight  the  cigaret  only,  is  to 
fight  the  effect  and  leave  the  cause  to 
flourish.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
truths  upon  which  the  general  public 
must  be  informed.  We  are  for 
"No-Tobacco" — against  tobacco  in  every 
form. 

The  No-Tobacco  Journal  will  know 
no  other  cause  than  the  education  of 
the  people  on  this  one  important  sub- 
ject and  the  final  abolition  of  the  use 
of  tobacco. 

We  will  know  no  particular  church 
or  religious  sect,  but  ask  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  churches  and  all  good  people 


everywhere.  We  appeal  to  all  Christian 
people  for  co-operation  and  support  on 
the  ground  of  duty  to  God  and  hu- 
manity. Though  our  pages  shall  be 
thoroughly  Christian  and  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  Chris-, 
tian  principles,  we  are  not  out  to  attack 
any  church  or  religious  organization  nor 
to  establish  any  particular  religious  doc-- 
trine  other  than  our  Christian  duty 
toward  this  one  monstrous  evil. 

What  we  want  particularly  just  now 
is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  good  men 
and  women  all  over  this  land  who  have 
already  awakened  to  the  evils  of  to- 
bacco, so  as  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts 
and  solicit  their  co-operation  in  this 
great  undertaking.  To  that  end  we  have 
placed  the  subscription  price  at  only 
25c  a  year  and  ask  you  to  show  your 
good  will  by  immediately  sending  your 
subscription  to  the  Publisher, — or  better 
get  up  a  club  of  subscribers  and  send 
them  in.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent 
upon  request,  either  to  you  or  to  a  list 
of  names  and  addresses  that  you  may. 
send. 

Address:  L.  H.  Higley,  Publisher, 
Butler,  Indiana. 


IN  A  WINTER  WOOD. 

Into  a  winter  wood 

At  the  crest  of  morn  I  went; 

The  pine-tree  stood  like  a  tent 

Of  ermine  feathery  soft; 

The  hemlock  wore  a  hood ; 

And  many  another  bole. 

Towering  far  aloft, 

Was  wrapped  in  a  samite  stole. 

A  gentle  whispering 
Seemed  wafted  from  tree  to  tree. 
Like  a  broken  melody 
Chorded  tender  and  low ; 
"We  are  gossiping  of  spring," 
Said  a  birch  with  a  friendly  nod, 
"Of  how  we  will  joy  when  the  snow 
Will  let  us  look  on  the  sod!" 

Then  came  a  truant  crow 
With  a  rusty,  lusty  note. 
And  a  squirrel,  sleek  of  coat, 
With  his  chirrup  ever  glad ; 
So  we  all  chimed  in,  and  oh. 
What  a  cheery,  chattering. 
Frolicsome  time  we  had 
Just  gossiping  of  spring! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 
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The  Resistance  of 
Non-Resistants 

There  are  higher  weapons 
than  bullets  and  bayonets  and 
finer  courage  and  nobler  he- 
roisms than  those  manifested 
on  the  charging  line  of  those 
who  seek  to  kill  their  enemies. 
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Lord,  by  whose  love  our  lives  increase, 
Beneath  whose  care  we  dwell  in  peace, 
From  whose  abundance  we  are  fed. 
By  whose  care  we  are  shepherded, — 

We  praise  the  love  whose  sacred  tie 
Hath  joined  us  in  one  family ; 
We  praise  Thee  for  the  crowning  good 
Thou  dost  reveal  in  fatherhood. 

Watch  o'er  us  now  when  dubious  days 
Lead  forth  our  feet  in  unknown  ways. 
And  through  all  peril,  toil  and  pain, 
Bring  safely  to  our  homes  again. 

God  of  our  home  !  We  trust  Thy  power 
To  guard  us  in  the  evil  hour ; 
And  let  us  from  our  fears  be  free. 
Since  all  we  love  are  safe  with  Thee. 


— Washington  Gladden 


From  the  Weekly  Church  Program 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Columbus  for  February  17th. 
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Sunday — Faith,  hope,  charity,  justice, — these  four, — and 
the  greatest  of  this  is  justice. 

Monday — Be  your  own  judge  of  truth  at  the  supreme 
court  of  reason.    There  is  no  higher  court. 

Tuesday — Nothing  happens  to  anyone  an5rwhere  that  does 
not  happen  to  you. 

Wednesday — Religion  is  not  so  much  to  make  men  good, 
as  good  for  something. 

Thursday — There  is  no  way  whereby  a  man  can  escape  the 
just  penalty  of  his  sins. 

Friday — Cheer  up!  Every  adversity  may  be  but  an  advan- 
tage in  disguise. 

Saturday — If  every  one  were  like  you,  what  kind  of  a 
world  would  this  world  be? 

C.  W.  Casson. 


when  this  lovely  war  is  over;  I  have  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it."  The  poet  accounts  for  this  feeling  of 
the  soldier  as  coming  from  the  "fact  of  comradeship, 
something  always  going  on,  sometimes  something  very 
romantic."  This  makes  war,  he  says,  "very  delightful 
to  adventurous  young  men."  We  hope  that  Mase- 
field  speaks  as  a  poet  and  that  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  indulge  in  poetic  license.  The  present  writer, 
speaking  out  of  three  years'  experience  at  the  front, 
in  a  war  less  terrible  but  equally  noble  and  heroic, 
cannot  bring  his  memory  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
words  "delightful,"  "lovely"  or  "romantic"  in  refer- 
ence to  a  soldier's  feelings  who  has  shared  in  the  bit- 
ter experiences  of  battlefields,  sieges  and  hospitals. 


A  report  of  the  Sagamore  Sociological  Conference 
(10th  meeting),  which  was  held  at  Sagamore  Beach, 
Massachusetts,  last  June,  has  reached  our  table,  an 
attractive  pamphlet  of  nearly  100  pages.  Many  in- 
terests, civic  and  social,  were  discussed  by  many  de- 
voted men  and  women  whose  foresight  was  made  im- 
portant by  their  insight.  Copies  can  doubtless  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  William  C.  Ew- 
ing,  985  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unity  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  article 
by  our  friend  Francis  Neilson  entitled  "Safeguards." 
He  urges  with  great  learning  and  clearness  the  dan- 
ger of  our  defeating  our  own  ends  in  trying  to  pro- 
mote democracy  by  resorting  to  the  methods  of  aris- 
tocracy. The  Prussian  army  may  be  crushed  by 
Prussian  methods  used  by  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  but  such  a  "victory"  will  be  a  ghastly  intro- 
duction to  a  long  range  defeat.  The  first  element  of 
democracy  is  recognition  of  the  right  to  private  opin- 
ion and  the  ability,  not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  enjoy 
that  right,  to  work  with  and  for  the  great  combining 
principles  regardless  of  petty  dififerences.  Mr.  Neil- 
son's  article  should  receive  wider  circulation  than  the 
pages  of  Unity  can  give  it. 


John  Masefield  in  his  talks  on  war  during  his  re- 
cent visit  in  Chicago  gave  the  three  D's  of  war  in 
the  soldier's  phrase  as  follows :  "Damn  Dull,  Damn 
Dirty  and  Damn  Dangerous,"  and  still  he  quotes  an- 
other soldier  as  saying,  "I  don't  know  what  I  will  do 


Issue  No.  2  of  the  No-Tobacco  Journal,  published 
in  Butler,  Indiana,  February  18,  1918,  is  before  us — 
a  bright  sheet,  with  a  real  cause  to  champion.  We 
commend  this  publication  to  the  sentimental  young 
ladies  who  are  so  anxious  to  swell  the  "cigarette  fund 
for  the  boys  at  the  front."  If  memory  serves  the 
present  writer  correctly,  the  war  of  the  Union  was 
won  without  the  help  of  cigarettes.  Most  of  the  to- 
bacco-addicted men  who  went  to  the  field  forgot  the 
habit  while  there  because  the  indulgence  was  so  costly 
and  so  inconvenient.  There  is  a  gruesome  story  which 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  that  the  boys  who  have  been 
sent  "over  the  top"  in  France  have  been  first  drugged 
with  generous  draughts  of  alcoholic  drinks.  This 
practice,  if  true,  is  as  bad  pathology  as  it  is  morality, 
as  every  physician  knows.  Kipling  stated  what  has 
been  many  times  proven  true : 

You  may  talk  o'  gin  an'  beer 

When  you're  quartered  safe  out  here. 

An'  you're  sent  to  penny  fights  an'  Aldershot  it ; 

But  when  it  comes  to  slaughter 

You  will  do  your  work  on  water, 

An'  you'll  lick  the  bloomin'  boots  of  'im  that's  got  it. 


Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  an  investigator  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  recently  been  telling  the  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago something  about  the  high  explosives  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  same  used  in  modern  warfare.  She 
tells  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  workers  are  exposed, 
and  points  out  that  women  are  being  employed  more 
and  more  in  this  work  on  an  equality  with  men.  She 
says  that  women  are  more  susceptible  to  lead  poison- 
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ing,  but  not  more  to  the  nitrous  fumes.  Some  of  these 
fumes  breathed  too  deeply  blister  the  lungs  and  the 
worker  may  be  actually  drowned  in  his  own  fluid,  or 
he  may  contract  pneumonia.  Many  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  exposed  to  the  same  "gassing"  dangers 
that  men  in  the  trenches  encounter.  They  may  take 
on  an  "ether-jag" ;  others  become  hysterical,  laughing, 
quarreling  and  then  drowsy  and  they  must  be  allowed 
to  "sleep  it  oflf."  Why  does  this  seem  so  horrible  in 
the  factory  which  is  considered  a  patriotic  contribu- 
tion in  the  trenches?  How  long  must  science  extend 
its  diabolical  skill  before  the  moral  instincts  of  the 
race  will  recoil  from  the  devilish  business  and  trans- 
form all  the  resources  of  science  into  life-saving, 
home-making,  love-producing  activities? 


The  power  is  here.  It  must  be  found  just  as  electricity  was 
found  and  harnessed.  Only  that  power  must  use  us  in  devel- 
oping our  growth  into  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  rather  than 
to  be  used  by  us  for  the  promulgation  of  our  petty  and  divi- 
sive programs. 


The  CJiristian  Union  Quarterly  is  a  modest  monthly 
with  a  high  purpose,  published  in  Baltimore  and  edited 
by  Rev.  Peter  Ainslie  of  the  Disciples'  Fellowship 
It  is  published  in  the  interest  of  "Peace  among  the 
divided  Churches  of  Christ."  It  would  be  humorous 
if  it  were  not  so  pathetically  true  that,  judging  from 
the  literature  put  forth  along  these  lines,  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  estimation  of  many  ministers  of  re- 
ligion the  "pacification  of  the  denominations"  is  even 
more  important  than  the  "pacification  of  nations,"  as 
indeed  it  may  be  a  more  difficult  task.  The  most  as 
yet  that  the  present  peace  workers  among  the  sects 
seem  to  have  accomplished  is  a  cessation  of  hostilities ; 
they  have  quit  shooting  into  one  another's  camps,  but 
the  tremendous  machinery  involved  in  the  "denomi- 
national campaigns,"  the  money  and  men  involved  in 
"headquarter  activities"  assumes  that  the  militant 
status  quo  is  to  be  preserved.  The  valiant  denomina- 
tional guards,  if  they  sleep  at  all,  still  sleep  on  their 
arms.  Not  federation  of  the  denominations,  but  as- 
similation through  obliteration  of  militant  lines  alone 
will  make  of  Christianity  an  efficient  force  in  the  paci- 
fication of  the  world.  The  editor  of  this  Christian 
Union  Quarterly  catches  a  glimpse  of  that  larger  unity 
about  which  all  the  denominations  prate  and  for  which 
all  preachers  pray  while  armed  to  the  teeth  for  war, — 
not  with  a  united  front  against  sin  in  high  places,  cor- 
ruption in  office,  greed  in  business,  dissipation  in  pri- 
vate life, — but  one  sect  against  another,  one  symbol 
against  another,  the  Cross  versus  the  Crescent  and  the 
six-pointed  star  of  Judah  rejected  by  both.  The  leading 
editorial  for  January  closes  with  this  prophetic  para- 
graph : 

A  new  experience  must  come  to  the  human  heart.  A 
new  sensitiveness  for  the  Christ  must  characterize  us.  A 
new  inspiration  for  service  must  lead  us  into  such  sacrifice 
of  self  as  will  show  without  question  our  love  for  the  Christ, 
whose  interests  and  plans  are  all  beyond  that  of  anything 
that  we  have  thought  or  dreamed.  The  growth  from  what 
we  are  to  what  we  must  be  furnishes  prayerful  observation. 


The  "Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society" 
publish  an  attractive  little  magazine  under  the  title  of 
Home  Life  for  Children.  The  January-February  is- 
sue is  before  us  with  appealing  pictures  and  touching 
stories.  This  society  accomplishes  great  good,  of 
which  we  must  say,  "it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,"  but  the  circumstances  ought 
to  be  improved.  This  society  is  engaged  in  a  work 
too  essential  to  the  commonwealth,  too  fundamental 
in  the  duties  of  the  State  to  be  left  to  private  chari- 
ties, however  generous.  The  State  still  falls  short  of 
its  obvious  duty,  that  of  helping  through  this  or  some 
better  instrumentality  to  support  with  financial  aid 
when  necessary  the  dependent  children  in  private 
homes  where,  under  proper  guardianship  of  the  State, 
they  may  grow  up  under  normal  conditions.  The 
proper  court  authorities  in  the  State  of  Illinois  can 
commit  a  child  to  an  institution  and  pay  the  neces- 
sary board.  Such  patronage  is  claimed  by  Catholic 
institutions  for  Catholic  children  and  Protestant  in- 
stitutions for  Protestant  children.  But  the  same  offi- 
cer has  no  power  to  commit  the  same  child  to  the 
better  care  of  a  country  home,  however  lovable  and 
wholesome,  and  pay  the  same  boarding  expenses. 
Happy  are  the  home  makers  who,  wanting  children 
of  their  own,  can  adopt  the  homeless  child  and  gladly 
meet  the  expenses,  but  there  are  thousands  of  homes 
where  the  added  expense  cannot  be  assumed,  but 
where  the  adequate  care  would  be  gladly  given  for 
a  consideration  that  would  make  the  home  wheels 
go  roimd  with  no  added  friction  and  perhaps  a  little 
release  from  demands  elsewhere.  Thus  the  home 
keeping  energies  would  be  precipitated  in  this  benign 
work  of  home-making  for  the  homeless  children.  This 
suggestion  is  in  no  way  new,  either  to  Unity  readers 
or  to  the  law  makers.  In  1893  All  Souls  Church  sent 
its  representative  to  Springfield  to  urge  the  neces- 
sary legislation.  This  mission  was  repeated  the  year 
following.  The  Editor's  pamphlet  entitled  "Not  In- 
stitutions But  Homes"  was  widely  circulated.  The 
opposition  to  the  legislation  which  was  started  and 
has  been  continued  to  this  day  is  not  from  the  sordid 
or  the  politically  corruptible,  but  from  the  guardians 
of  the  "institutions"  who  fear  for  their  revenue.  They 
would  protect  their  monopoly  of  State  money  for 
boarding  of  dependent  children  which  they  now  enjoy. 


Religious  Education,  the  journal  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  always  a  thoughtful  journal,  is 
peculiarly  happy  and  strong  in  its  February  issue. 
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It  contains  a  symposium  on  the  functions  of  commu- 
nity agencies  in  which  thirteen  men  and  women  who 
have  a  right  to  speak  with  a  degree  of  authority  con- 
tribute a  discussion  on  the  functions  of  community 
agencies  as  follows: 

Children.  The  Home,  The  Churches  in  the  City,  The 
Churches  in  the  Rural  District,  The  Church  School,  The 
Public  Schools,  The  College  and  Universitj-,  Commercial 
Amusements,  Playgrounds,  Civic  Qubs  and  Commercial 
Associations,  Christian  Associations,  The  Press  and  Settle- 
ments. 

The  Home  is  discussed  by  Rabbi  Sternheim  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  he  pleads  for  a  conception  of 
religion  and  religious  duties  sufficiently  profound  to 
wipe  out  all  the  differences  between  sects  and  creeds. 
Is  there  a  synthesis  of  religion  sufficiently  inclusive 
practicallv  to  ignore  or  overlook  the  distinctions  that 
still  persist  between  the  Jewish,  Catholic  and  would- 
be  Protestant  Christianity?  Until  these  lines  that 
are  as  effective  as  the  caste  lines  in  India,  perhaps 
more  so,  are  removed,  religion  as  a  constructive  power 
in  education,  politics  and  internationalism  will  remain 
as  it  now  is,  partisan,  dogmatic  and  divisive  in  its 
interest.  The  study  of  the  Church  School  in  the  same 
series  is  contributed  by  !Miss  Florence  Buck,  one  of 
the  secretaries  in  the  Department  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  in 
which  at  the  outset  she  states  she  recognizes  the  im- 
becility of  the  present  Sunday  School  and  the  potency 
of  the  possible  Church  School.  The  conventional 
Sunday  School  is  largely  used  for  the  training  of 
children  to  become  members  of  the  church  rather  than 
a  training  for  the  wider  service  in  the  community. 
The  possible  functions  of  such  a  Church  School  she 
enumerates  as  follows: 

1.  To  give  religious  education  by  imparting  the  neces- 
sary knowledge. 

2.  To  build  up  community  ideals. 

3.  To  implant  and  give  training  in  a  Christian  code  of 
ethics. 

4.  To  arouse  (a)  the  sense  of  the  constant  presence  of 
God,  and  (b)  faith  in  the  continuity-  of  values. 

But  why  under  (3)  say  "Christian"  code?  Does 
not  that  cut  of?,  or  at  least  pain,  the  Rabbi  who  wrote 
the  contribution  on  the  home,  preceding  her  own? 
Does  it  not  introduce  a  necessary  confusion  which  Dr. 
Tippv.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
The  Church  and  Social  Service  of  The  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ,  in  his  study  of  the  Function 
of  the  Church  in  the  City  Community,  removes  when 
he  says : 

The  day  has  come  also  for  rapprochement  between  Prot- 
estant, Catholic  and  Hebrew  in  community-  ser\'ice.  In  short, 
the  watchwords  for  the  church,  as  it  faces  the  new  world 
which  must  follow  the  war  and  is  even  now  coming,  so 
swiftly,  are :  public  spirit,  democracy,  unselfishness,  co-op- 
eration, large  endeavor,  the  fight  for  humanity. 


••First  in  the  Field  that  Is  Farthest  from 
Danger" 

This  is  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  characterization  of 
the  "sweet  little  man"  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  song 
of  the  "Stay-At-Home  Ranger" — the  man  whom  he 
plumed  with  "white  feathers"  "plucked  from  bonnet 
and  fan."  The  crest  of  the  "sweet  little  man"  was  a 
"turkey-wing  duster."  He  found  him  a  member  of 
the  "Apron-String  Guards,"  drilling  with  walking 
sticks,  and  shouldering  umbrellas. 

Fear  not  for  him,  though  the  rebels  expect  him, — 
Life  is  too  precious  to  shorten  its  span ; 

Woman  her  broomstick  shall  raise  to  protect  him. 
Will  she  not  fight  for  the  sweet  little  man. 

\^■e  well  remember  that  this  wittiest  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  wittiest  poet  of  America  gave  both 
amusement  and  cheer  to  boys  at  the  front  in  '61-'65. 
This  memor}-  has  grown  clearer  as  we  have  watched 
in  these  days  the  heroic  movements  of  the  valiant 
band  belonging  to  the  IMen's  Club  of  :Madison,  Wis- 
consin, who  rallied  heroically  to  the  task  of  expelling 
from  the  roll  as  a  "dangerous  traitor"  the  man  who 
had  put  AMsconsin  on  the  political  map  of  the  nation, 
the  man  ^vho,  more  than  any  other  man  in  public  life, 
led  Wisconsin  fonvard  into  a  democracy  unrealized  by 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  In  Robert  M.  LaFol- 
lette,  the  plutocracy  and  aristocracy  composed  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  profit  by  partisan  casuistry,  eco- 
nomic injustice,  and  legislative  ambiguities  found  their 
most  formidable  foe. 

Joining  with  these  valiant  "stay-at-home  rangers" 
seems  to  be  a  phalanx  of  the  State  University;  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  seem  to  rival  each  other  in  the 
indignities  they  can  heap  upon  the  head  of  clearly 
the  most  eminent  graduate  of  the  institution  now  liv- 
ing— a  man  who  for  these  many  years  has  caused  un- 
easiness in  the  ranks  of  the  conventional  and  cow- 
ardly politicians.  His  name  has  become  a  banner 
word  among  the  leaders  of  reform  who  have  been 
striving  for  the  last  generation  to  realize  the  republic 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  to  promote  the  de- 
mocracy of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

W'e  are  not  discussing  Senator  LaFoUette's  present 
position.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  wrong  one,  but 
we  deplore  the  ethical  blindness  and  the  intellectual 
stupidity  that  can  confound  such  splendid  power  con- 
secrated by  such  profound  conviction  with  the  dan- 
gerous forces  that  threaten  to  undermine  democracy 
and  to  disarm  the  forces  which  are  in  league  with 
the  immortal  principles  of  justice  and  the  international 
solidarity  of  humanity. 

We  commend  to  the  teachers  of  English  poetry  in  ' 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  this  poem 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  entitled  "The  Sweet  Lit- 
tle ]\Ian,"  with  present  day  application,  with  the  hope 
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that  such  a  study  will  distinguish  between  those  who 
are  willing  to  die  for  a  conviction,  and  those  whose 
passion  is  to  kill  all  who  are  not  content  to  live  within 
the  pale  of  their  own  complacency. 

The  excluded  name,  the  man  burned  in  effigy,  un- 
wittingly has  left  a  blot  on  the  records  of  the  Club 
where  before  was  an  illuminated  spot.  Disgrace  awaits 
the  mob  that  participated  in  a  deed  so  unacademic 
on  a  campus  that  has  so  often  in  times  past  been  made 
resplendent  by  the  presence  of  their  beloved  and  dis- 
tinguished alumnus. 

Robert  LaFollette  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  ideas, 
and  what  is  more  rare  in  men  in  public  life,  a  man 
with  profound  convictions  which  he  has  maintained 
with  distinguished  courage  and  ability  notwithstand- 
ing that  popularity  and  promotion  may  have  seemed 
to  point  in  the  other  direction.  The  day  will  come 
when  the  Madison  Club  men  will  be  ashamed  of  their 
mock  heroic  deed  and  when  the  University  will  be 
anxious  to  blot  out  this  disgrace. 


'•The  United  States  of  Europe" 

Another  aspiration  towards  international  govern- 
ment is  embodied  in  the  conception  of  "The  United 
States  of  Europe." 

In  the  American  Union  the  individual  colonies  each 
relinquished  its  sovereignty,  its  right  to  make  war, 
and  to  levy  tariiTs,  accepting  also  the  principle  of  in- 
terchangeable citizenship,  and  this  becoming  part 
of  a  great  federated  government.  A  condition 
similar  in  Europe  to  this  is  already  foreshadowed. 
It  may  become  actuality  as  soon  and  in  so  far  as  the 
European  peoples  take  possession  of  their  national 
governments.  But  states  under  autocratic  domina- 
tion cannot  readily  affiliate  with  democracies,  for 
Autocracy  and  Democracy  are  each  in  a  degree  a 
menace  to  the  other.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  polit- 
ical and  social  changes  which  make  federation  pos- 
sible must  arise  from  within.  The  effect  of  war  may 
be  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  tradition,  but  victorious 
war  almost  always  tightens  them.  It  is  a  requisite 
for  lasting  peace,  as  Kant  long  ago  pointed  out,  that 
"the  civil  constitution  of  every  state  must  be  repub- 
lican." 

Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  materials  for 
some  form  of  international  federation  already  exist 
in  Europe,  if  only  they  can  be  brought  together.  Free 
trade,  the  suppression  of  rival  armaments  and  secret 
diplomacy,  with  ultimate  interchangeable  citizenship, 
would  make  the  "United  States  of  Europe."  Some- 
thing less  than  this  would  give  a  workable  agreement. 

It  is  likely  indeed  that  federation  may  exist  in  fact 
before  it  does  in  name.  The  fact,  however,  is  the 
important  thing.    Nationalism  need  not  be  suppressed. 


only  checked  in  its  extreme  manifestations.  Ni^tions 
and  nationalities  will  still  remain,  each  controlling  its 
own  intimate  affairs.  The  less  centralized  government 
interferes  with  local  customs  and  adjustments,  the 
better.  The  conception  of  a  Single  World  Parlia- 
ment, an  assemblage  of  representatives  gathered  at  one 
capital  to  make  laws  for  all  humanity,  offers  no  prom- 
ising outlook.  World  Congresses  should  deal  with 
world  needs  only,  all  ordinary  legislation  being  left  to 
Home  Rule. 

Local  self-government  needs  to  be  much  more 
widely  extended  than  is  now  the  case.  Humanity 
needs  more  self-control,  more  personal  responsibility, 
more  initiative  and  more  freedom,  more  of  willing- 
ness to  live  and  let  live,  not  universal  parhamentary 
statutes.  Such  general  legislation  as  may  be  needed 
will  be  established  through  its  own  precedents  by  a 
perfected  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  World.  Special 
agreements  constituting  a  framework  of  positive  inter- 
national law  should  be  achieved  through  conferences 
at  stated  periods  such  as  were  held  at  the  Hague  in 
1899  and  1907. 

Nationalism  is  not  the  last  word  in  government.  It 
registers  merely  an  advance,  a  great  one  if  you  please, 
from  outlawry  toward  organized  civilization.  Na- 
tionalism involves  orderly  relations  among  individuals  ; 
Federation  implies  orderly  relations  among  states. 

The  trend  of  history  seems  plain.  Just  as  Feudal- 
ism gave  place  to  Nationalism,  so  must  Nationalism 
merge  into  Federation,  each  transition  marking  a 
movement  from  anarchy  toward  law.  d.  s.  j. 


The  Gain  Behind  the  Gun 

It  is  a  truly  amazing  thing  that  so  many  apparently 
well-informed  minds  should  wholly  fail  to  see  the 
economic  side  of  war,  and^to  realize  that  behind  prac- 
tically every  gun  that  ever  was  discharged  in  war 
stood  those  who  hoped  to  gain  by  reason  of  it.  Every 
war  in  history,  without  any  exception  whatsoever, 
was  based  upon  the  desire  for  aggrandizement.  Every- 
thing else  was  tinsel  trimming  and  camouflage. 

An  instance  of  this  was  seen  in  the  review  in  Unity 
of  January  31  of  four  books  on  Alsace-Lorraine, 
by  David  Starr  Jordan.  In  this  review,  as  in  the 
books  reviewed,  the  "question"  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is 
made  to  be  purely  one  of  sentiment  based  upon  treat- 
ment accorded  the  inhabitants.  "If  the  Germans  had 
been  wise  enough  to  grant  these  people  full  liberty  at 
home  and  equality  before  the  law,  .  .  .  there  would 
have  been  no  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine." 

Now  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  never 
been  one  concerning  the  inhabitants,  or  one  that  the 
greater  nations  concerned  had  any  idea  of  allowing 
them  to  decide  for  themselves.    The  past  and  present 
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st'-uggles  for  Alsace-Lorraine  have  been  struggles  to 
secure  rich  mines  of  natural  resources.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  answer  is  economic 
advantage.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  public  opinion  or 
prior  possession  or  historic  right.  To  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  one  must  enter  the  mines. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  David  Starr  Jordan 
should  have  made  no  reference  to  this  fact.  In  "The 
Invisible  Empire"  he  gives  us  a  startling  glimpse  into 
conditions  of  international  finance,  and  shows  that 
a  small  group  of  men  in  Europe  held  the  reins  of 
power  and  destiny  through  war  debt  financing.  It  is 
the  same  power,  unchanged  in  heart  and  purpose,  that 
is  back  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question.  Until  this  is 
fully  realized  and  acted  upon,  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent solution  of  these  and  similar  questions  that 
the  world  is  facing  in  these  days  of  war. 

c.  w.  c. 


At  Peace  at  Last 


The  following  incident  of  the  war  is  too  beautiful 
for  any  of  us  to  miss,  whatever  his  religious  beliefs. 
It  is  taken  from  a  sermon  by  Archbishop  Glennon : 

A  French  soldier,  wounded  in  a  recent  attack  on 
the  German  trenches,  related  the  incident. 

"Near  me,"  he  says,  "lay  two  soldiers,  mortally 
wounded  ;  one  a  Bavarian,  young  and  fair-haired,  with 
a  gaping  wound  in  his  stomach,  and  the  other  a  young 
Frenchman,  hit  in  the  side  and  head. 

"Both  were  in  mortal  pain  and  growing  paler  and 
paler.  I  saw  a  feeble  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Frenchman.  He  painfully  slipped  his  hand  under  his 
coat  for  something  hidden  away  under  his  breast.  He 
drew  out  a  little  silver  crucifix  which  he  pressed  to 
his  lips.  Feebly,  but  clearly,  he  began:  'Hail  Mary, 
full  of  grace.' 

"The  Bavarian  opened  his  blue  eyes,  which  were 
already  glazed  with  approaching  death,  turned  his 
head  toward  the  Frenchman,  and  with  a  look,  not  of 
hate,  but  almost  of  love,  finished  in  a  moment  the 
prayer,  'Holy. Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sin- 
ners now  and  at  the  hour  of  death.' 

"The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  and  they  understood. 
They  were  two  companions  in  like  misfortune  desir- 
ing to  die  believing  according  to  their  faith.  The 
Frenchman  held  out  his  crucifix  to  the  other,  who 
kissed  it,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  said :  'Having 
served  our  countries,  let  us  go  to  God  reconciled.'  " 

From  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


We  have  every  nation  in  our  American  nation. 
We're  the  national  forerunners  of  the  earth  interna- 
tionalism. We're  the  first  experimenters.  What 
America  is  now  doing,  and  doing  only  fairly  well, 
but  is  bound  to  do  better  and  best  as  time  goes  on, 
is  what  all  the  nations  organized  in  one  nation  will 
intercontinentally  demand  of  each  other.  Let  all  dis- 
tinctions of  race  die  in  the  process  if  they  must.  There 
will  still  be  as  many  kinds  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  earth  as  there  were.  And  more.  For  then 
they'll  be  freer  to  be  different.  Only,  they  won't 
herd.    They  may  not  be  described  in  classes. 

Horace  Traubel  in  the  Conservator. 


Safeguards 


It  seems  like  a  dream  that  America  at  this  time, 
geographically  far  removed  from  European  systems, 
ancient  controversies,  and  wars,  which  have  settled 
nothing  much  in  the  people's  interest,  should  domin- 
nate  European  diplomacy,  and  through  the  President's 
clear  pronouncements  on  international  afifairs,  teach 
the  warring  nations  what  kind  of  place  this  world 
should  be  for  us  to  dwell  in  when  peace  comes  to 
mankind. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  democrats  only 
can  win  a  war  waged  to  save  democracy.  Who  else 
ever  struck  a  blow  in  its  defense?  Kaisers  never 
overthrow  Kaisers.  And  yet  there  are  people  who 
talk  of  the  war  to  save  democracy,  in  one  breath,  and, 
in  the  next,  show  an  intolerance  extremely  autocratic. 
Honest  differences  of  opinion  are  frowned  down,  by 
some  people  of  Kaiser-like  disposition,  in  such  a  way 
that  one  often  becomes  fearful  of  the  future  of  free 
speech.  There  are  indeed  not  a  few  seemingly  edu- 
cated people  who  in  condemning  the  enemy's  "Hynin 
of  Hate,"  supply  one  of  their  own  with  invective  in 
higher  colors. 

To  foster  a  cult  of  hate  seems  to  be  the  business  of 
a  number  of  people  just  when  the  President  is  bent 
on  impressing  his  ideas  of  peace  upon  warring  Europe. 
How  strange  all  this  is!  Sometimes  one  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  when  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  all  countries  under  the  sun,  talks 
of  "an  undying  hate,"  and  in  one  rhetorical  sweep  con- 
demns a  people  for  the  sins  of  its  Government.  Thank 
God,  the  theory  of  hate  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
people,  else  the  British  and  American  folk  would  not 
now  be  united  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  autocracy. 

It  is  a  pity  we  all  cannot  benefit  by  the  example  of 
the  President.  We  might  at  least  strive  to  cultivate 
the  dignity  and  breadth  of  his  attitude.  In  dealing 
with  the  enemy,  he  shows  more  sense  of  democracy 
than  some  of  us  show  in  conversation  and  acts,  when 
we  enter  on  controversial  questions  with  our  imme- 
diate and  intimate  friends.  If  we  cannot  agree  to 
differ  on  questions  of  principle  now  without  imputing 
base  motives,  such  as  sympathizing  with  or  assisting 
an  enemy  Government,  then  how  can  we  face  all  the 
highly  controversial  problems  which  will  be  raised 
when  hostilities  cease  and  the  peace  is  publicly  dis- 
cussed? Lese  majesty  is  the  prerogative  and  appur- 
tenance of  the  Kaiser,  and  should  not  be  cultivated  by 
m.embers  of  a  democracy.  It  is  his  way  of  suppress- 
ing criticism  of  himself  and  of  his  actions.  Editors, 
professors,  novelists,  and  poets,  who  have  dared  to 
question  his  imperial  utterances  and  manners,  have 
often  found  themselves  imprisoned  for  their  pains. 
Why  imitate  the  Kaiser?  Some  people  should  have  a 
sense  of  humor  when  they  would  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  law  of  lese  majesty.  They  should  remem- 
ber it  is  not  by  imitation  they  flatter  themselves  at 
such  moments,  no  matter  how  deeply  they  disagree 
with  their  friends'  contentions.  To  borrow  from  the 
Kaiser  his  methods,  and  the  methods  of  his  bureauc- 
racy, is  not  the  way  to  help  democracy  to  win  the  war. 

President  Wilson  has  struck  a  great  blow  for  free- 
dom of  speech;  perhaps  as  great  as  ever  statesman 
struck.  What  he  has  done  in  this  direction  is  not 
fully  appreciated  here;  it  is,  however,  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated in  Europe.    Since  his  speech  to  the  Senate 
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(January,  1917),  he  has  worked  for  public  diplomacy, 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  making  all  the  belligerent 
statesmen  declare  to  the  world  what  they  are  fighting 
for.  That  is  a  triumph  for  freedom  of  speech.  He 
has  struck  down  secret  diplomacy,  never  to  rise  again, 
let  us  hope.  He  has  seen  clearly  that  nothing  w'orth 
while  can  be  done  in  this  turmoil  of  secret  machina- 
tions without  freedom  of  speech.  Consider  what  is 
^king  place  in  Germany  and  Austria  at  this  time. 
1  hink  of  Great  Britain,  where,  only  a  few  weeks  ao-o 
the  Prime  Minister  was  closely  questioned  on  poHcy 
at  a  conference  of  the  Labor  Party.  An  unprece- 
dented change  has  taken  place.  Public  discussion  of 
war  aims  has  supplanted  the  secret  traffickings  of  the 
Chancelleries.  So  much  to  the  good.  Democratic 
methods  already  shatter  some  of  the  most  discredited 
systems  of  European  Governments. 

It  behooves  all  of  us  to  note  these  facts,  and  have 
done  with  the  methods  of  tyrants.    Surely  the  day  is 
gone  when  reflective  men  and  women  will  tyrannize 
over  those  who  do  not  honestly  agree  in  every  particu- 
lar with  them.   The  man  who  ostentatiously  proclaims 
my  patriotism  is  the  only  kind  I  will  tolerate"  is 
doing  no  service  to  the  great  democratic  tradition  of 
the  English  people.    Plistory  indeed  has  an  almost 
uncanny  way  of  leaving  without  a  life-belt  that  noisy 
and  cocksure  person  who  splutters  on  the  foam  of 
the  tide    To  shake  a  flag,  to  sing  an  anthem,  wear  a 
button,  knit  socks,  denounce  the  Kaiser,  hate  the  Ger- 
mans, bait  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  indications 
of  patriotism,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  showing 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  the  best  and 
surest  way  is  to  be  honestly  democratic.    To  learn  to 
respect  the  convictions  of  others  is  a  great  part  of 
education,  and  the  educated  man  and  woman  will  not 
shun  an  honest  opponent,  nor  wish  to  suppress  his 
pronouncements  because  they  are  antagonistic.  All 
science  and  art  would  come  to  a  standstill  if  that 
were  done.    Freedom  means  progress,  there  can  be 
none  without  it,  and  when  we  think  of  the  almost 
numberless  times  progress  has  been  set  back  by  the 
autocratic  actions  of  those  who  have  won  some  meed 
of   freedom,   we  lose  heart  and   feel  discouraged, 
ludor  and  Stewart  tyranny  brought  Puritanism  -  too 
much    Puritanism    brought   back   another  Stewart 
Enmity,  hatred,  and  bigotry  are  stumbling  blocks  to 
progress.    Why  the  world  of  science  and  art  should 
overcome  these  impediments,  and  the  world  of  pol- 
itics retain  them,  is  a  mystery.    In  no  country  do 
political  divisions  run  so  deep  as  in  England,  yet 
hatred,  enmity,  and  bigotry,  do  not  prevail.    In  this 
war  English  soldiers  have,  over  and  over  again,  been 
the  men  to  admonish  those  who  would  cultivate'  these 
pernicious  evidences  of  hysteria.    Perhaps  it  is  not 
the  individual  sinner  who  is  to  blame,  for  education  is 
lacking,  and  knowledge  of  antecedents  is  scarce.  When 
some  professors  in  their  fulminations  show  an  almost 
unbelievable  shortness  of  memory,  or  a  partisan  for- 
getfulness,  it  is  not  so  strange,  after  all,  to  find  excita- 
ble laymen  making  preposterous  statements,  and  de- 
siring to  repeat  those  historical  blunders  which  are  the 
curse  of  the  ignorant.    We  might  then  with  advantage 
look  back  some  centuries  and  ascertain  our  bearings. 
_  There  is  undoubtedly  a  grave  danger  of  some  worthy 
citizens  losing  all  sense  of  the  fitness  of  those  princi- 
ples, inherent  in  the  individual,  upon  which  a  demo- 
cratic state  can  flourish.    Emergencies  do  arise  which 


force  some  Governments,  democratic  in  their  compo- 
sition and  character,  to  subvert  those  principles  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  and  adopt  expedients,  auto- 
cratic in  their  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
solidarity  against  attack.    Emergencies  of  this  nature, 
however,  do  not  often  occur,  and  such  drastic  changes 
in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  democracies  seldom 
take  place.    A  danger  so  grave  as  to  force  Govern- 
ments, based  upon  the  principles  peculiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,  to  bring  about  changes  which  uproot 
the  very  fundamentals  of  democracy,  must  be  a  dan- 
ger which  would  threaten  to  overthrow  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
There  are  many  precedents  in  history  of  English  Gov- 
ernments, not  democratic,  resorting  to  expedient  laws 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  quelling  uprisings  of  a  discon- 
tented people,  but  soon  or  late,  these  laws  have  been 
annulled  and  liberty  restored.    But  these  are  prece- 
dents not  applicable  to  the  struggle  and  danger  of  this 
tinie,  though  it  may  be  wise  for  all  who  believe  in  the 
principles  of  democracy,  and  who  desire  to  see  them 
flourish  again,  to  read  anew  the  history  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  English  people  for  freedom.    Those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  that  story  as  it  is  told  by 
Green,  or  Freeman,  or  Stubbs,  will  learn  much  of 
Anglo-Saxon  democracy,  an  exercise  the  times  in 
which  we  Hve  demand.    For  the  United  States  of 
America  through  their  President  engage  to  save  de- 
mocracy from  the  menace  of  autocracy,  and  President 
Wil  son  has  made  clear  in  his  speeches  the  aims  he 
has  in  mind  for  the  world  when  the  peace  is  consum- 
mated.   It  is  so  long  since  the  people  of  America 
have  sufifered  directly  at  the  hands  of  an  autocracy, 
that  many  patriotic  citizens  may  not  know  clearly  what 
is  meant  by  some  of  the  President's  utterances.  He 
is  an  historian,  and  knows  the  history  of  Europe  as 
well  as  he  knows  that  of  his  own  country.    No  adher- 
ent of  democratic  principles  can  doubt  his  knowledge 
of  and  belief  in  fundamentals,  nor  can  it  be  shown 
that  he  is  unaware  of  the  menace  of  autocracy,  and 
what  dire  consequences  would  follow  from  its  triumph. 
In  his  Thanksgiving  message  he  referred  the  people 
to  their  last  struggle  against  an  autocracy,  that  of 
George  III  and  North,  and  said  :  "We  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  mankind  as  we  once  served 
ourselves  in  the  great  day  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, by  taking  up  arms  against  a  tyranny  that 
threatened  to  master  and  debase  men  everywhere,  and 
joining  with  other  free  peoples  in  demanding  for  all 
nations  of  the  world  what  we  then  demanded  and  ob- 
tained for  ourselves." 

The  significance  of  that  statement  is  scarcely  ap- 
preciated by  most  of  the  people  of  this  generation,  and 
yet  it  should  remind  us  of  all  those  stirring  events 
which  led  to  the  very  act  of  independence.  There  is 
a  long  history  lying  away  back,  before  the  days  of 
North  and  George  III,  which  seems  to  be  forgotten. 
That  history  contains  the  grievances  from  which  the 
American  Revolution  sprang;  in  it  we  shall  find  the 
very  roots  of  independence.  Nonconformity  made 
America  possible ;  without  it  this  country  might  never 
have  known  a  constitution  of  its  own.  English  non- 
conformists, men  holding  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition 
dear, — those  rights  inherent  in  the  individual,  the 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness,— shook  the  dust  of  Stewart  tyranny  from  their 
feet,  and  left  England's  shores  to  seek  here  a  life  of 
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freedom.  They  were  of  the  stuff  of  which  democra- 
cies are  made. 

Long  after  the  suppression  of  Lollardry,  the  battle 
of  the  Separatists  for  rehgious  freedom  raged  fiercely 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Because  of  religious  perse- 
cution, Lincolnshire  men  and  their  families  flew  first 
to  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  and  not  a  few  among  that 
band  of  exiles  were  afterwards  destined  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  best  the  name  Mayflower  impHes. 
The  divine  right  of  Kings  was  then  defined  by  the 
King  himself.  James  I  said :  "As  it  is  atheism  and 
blasphemy  to  dispute  what  God  can  do,  so  is  it  pre- 
sumption and  high  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute 
what  a  King  can  do,  or  to  say  that  a  King  cannot  do 
this  or  that."  Those  words  were  spoken  at  a  time 
when  Bacon  sought  freedom  in  material  nature,  when 
Hooker  over  the  spiritual  world  maintained  the  rule 
of  law.  Green  puts  clearly  the  position  of  the  Protes- 
tant in  a  few  sentences :  "The  temper  of  the  Puritan 
was  eminently  a  temper  of  law.  The  diHgence  with 
which  he  searched  the  Scriptures  sprang  from  his 
earnestness  to  discover  a  Divine  will  which  in  all 
things,  great  or  small,  he  might  implicitly  obey.  But 
this  implicit  obedience  was  reserved  for  the  Divine 
will  alone ;  for  human  ordinances  derive  their  strength 
orriy  from  their  correspondence  with  the  revealed  law 
of  God.  The  Puritan  was  bound  by  his  very  religion 
to  examine  every  claim  made  on  his  civil  and  spiritual 
obedience  by  the  powers  that  be;  to  own  or  reject  the 
claim  as  it  accorded  with  the  higher  duty  which  he 
owed  to  God."  James  I  was  the  King  who,  at  a  con- 
ference of  prelates  and  Puritan  divines,  at  Hampton 
Court,  broke  it  up  with  the  threat :  "I  will  make  them 
conform  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land."  The 
Stewarts  harried  them  out  of  the  land,  and  America 
grew  out  of  the  nonconformist  spirit  of  England, 
which  preferred  freedom  in  an  unknown  country,  to 
the  tyranny  which  persecuted  them  at  home.  These 
exiles  from  England  left  behind  absolutism,  divine 
right  of  Kings,  and  all  the  detestable  practices  of  an 
autocracy.  They,  however,  brought  with  them  to 
America  the  fair  tradition  of  Saxon  law  as  it  had 
come  to  them  over  eleven  centuries  before,  from  their 
old  home  in  Europe.  Indeed  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land were  then  engaged  in  the  battle,  so  often  waged 
and  won,  Parliament  and  right  against  King  and 
wrong.  When  James  commanded  the  Commons  to 
abstain  from  discussion  the  House  resolved :  "That 
the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges  and  jurisdictions  of 
Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright 
and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England ;  and  that 
the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  King, 
State,  and  defense  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws, 
and  redress  of  grievances,  which  daily  happen  within 
this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  council 
and  debate  in  Parliament,  and  that  in  the  handling  and 
proceeding  of  those  businesses  every  member  of  the 
House  hath  and  of  right  ought  to  have  freedom  of 
speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason  and  bring  to  conclu- 
sion the  same." 

The  victorious  Parliament  won  back  from  James 
the  right  to  control  taxation,  to  reform  abuses  in  the 
courts  of  law,  to  attack  monopolies,  to  impeach  and 
remove  from  office  the  highest  ministers  of  the  Crown  ; 
freedom  of  speech  was  restored,  and  the  right  of 


Parliament  to  impose  its  will  upon  foreign  policy  was 
won. 

After  James  came  Charles,  who  learned  nothing 
from  his  father's  struggles  with  the  Parliament. 
What  had  been  regained  by  the  House  in  1621,  those 
immemorial  rights  of  the  Saxon  people,  were  again 
endangered  by  a  Stewart  King  who  would  be  absolute. 
What  a  history !  In  reading  it  today  no  one  in  whose 
veins  flows  a  drop  of  true  English  blood  can  fail  to  be 
thrilled,  and  feel  that  England  is  the  land  where  the 
democratic  tradition  has  been  maintained  by  the  people 
in  spite  of  all  tyrannies,  intrigues,  oppressions,  and 
tortures,  of  Kings  and  their  sycophants. 

(To  be  continued) 

Medieval  Warfare 


Throughout  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Middle  Ages 
up  to  the  date  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  war  methods  remained  es- 
sentially the  same.  The  implements  were  mostly  in- 
dividual swords,  spears,  arrows,  clubs,  stones,  with 
movable  towers  and  catapults ;  defense  consisting  in 
shields  or  coats  of  mail,  for  even  a  castle  or  a  fortress 
may  be  regarded  as  a  collective  coat  of  mail. 

In  medieval  times  only  the  nobility  were  expected 
to  bear  arms ;  the  common  man  was  simply  a  servant. 
Thus  war  making  became  an  aristocratic  profession, 
and  the  Knights  generally  devoted  themselves  to  ma- 
rauding expeditions  against  their  neighbors  for  the 
sake  of  booty  and  ransom.  In  general,  they  did  not 
fight  to  kill,  but  rather  "to  have  and  to  hold"  for  pay. 

Knight  and  his  steed  were  alike  protected  by  armor. 
They  ran  no  great  risk  of  death,  as  the  adversary, 
in  war  as  well  as  in  tournament,  was  bound  by  rules 
of  honor  to  take  no  advantage  of  accident.  One 
wagered  his  own  freedom  and  ransom  against  that  of 
his  antagonist.  Each  was  too  valuable  to  be  wanton- 
ly slain.  The  tradition  as  to  Knightly  courage  in 
these  "days  of  chivalry"  is  largely  fictitious.  Our 
impression  of  the  period  "when  Knighthood  was  in 
flower"  is  mainly  derived  from  the  subsidized  min- 
strels who  sang  of  the  prowess  of  Crusaders  and  pal- 
adins. The  actual  facts  were  sordid  enough,  and 
when  really  dangerous  weapons  in  which  "villainous 
gunpowder"  was  employed,  came  into  use,  the  Knights 
withdrew  to  the  background,  pushing  their  varlets 
into  the  field.  They  also  hired  bands  of  mercenaries 
to  carry  on  their  enterprises.  Once  established  these 
bands  rarely  broke  up  but  roamed  over  Europe  as 
confirmed  brigands.  Meanwhile  the  common  folk  be- 
came the  chief  element  in  what  was  much  later  cynic- 
ally called  "cannon  food"  a" Kanonen-fiitter"  or  "chair 
pour  le  canon.") 

Nevertheless  the  tradition  of  the  nobility  of  arms 
has  come  down  to  our  times.  In  general,  it  is  con- 
sidered the  only  line  of  service  in  which  a  hereditary 
nobleman  can  engage  without  loss  of  caste-prestige. 

D.  s.  J. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  listen  to  any  peace  proposals 
the  Central  Powers  have  to  offer.  The  Allies  may 
not  accept  them,  but  the  reiterated  assertion  that  we 
shall  listen  to  nothing  until  the  foe  is  crushed  is  not 
the  highest  patriotism.  If  we  can  bring  him  to  our 
terms  before  he  is  crushed  so  much  the  better  for  us 
as  well  as  for  him. 

Our  Dumb  Animals  for  February. 
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Studies  in  Modern  Mysticism 
IV 

The  Bahai  Movement 
A  Free  Religious  Movement  in  the  East 

Sermon    Delivered   by   Jenkin    Lloyd   Jones,  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  January  27,  1918. 

Stenographically  reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 

To  thy  will,  Father,  we  would  set  our  wills  this  morn- 
ing; thy  will  as  it  breaks  upon  us  in  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  this  wintry  day;  thy  will  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  prayers 
and  sacrifices  of  thy  noblest  children;  thy  will  as  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  fierce  agony  of  thy  suffering  ones,  protesting 
against  our  cruelty,  pleading  with  our  humanity.  To  thy 
will.  Father,  we  would  set  our  wills  this  morning  that  we 
may  become  conscious  members  of  the  unbroken  harmony 
of  man,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  that  inspiration  that 
follows  the  sunshine  around  the  world  and  that  we  may 
be  inheritors  of  the  revelations  that  have  broken  upon  the 
minds  of  men  in  many  climes  and  in  many  tongues.  We 
ask  for  a  new  sense  of  brotherhood,  a  fresh  revelation  of 
the  things  that  unite.  Help  us.  Father,  to  set  our  faces 
against  the  things  that  divide.  We  would  banish  hate 
from  our  hearts,  eliminate  the  thoughts  that  blight  our 
souls.  In  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Father,  we  bow  before 
thee  today  and  confess  our  cruelty,  recognize  the  wrongs 
we  inflict,  our  hardness  of  heart.  Make  us  better  broth- 
er .  and  sisters  for  our  having  been  here.  Amen. 


At  the  Parliament  of  Religion  the  Rev.  Henry  H. 
Jessup,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  who  at  that  time  was  president  of  a  missionary 
college  at  Beirut,  Syria,  read  a  paper  before  the  con- 
ference on  "Religious  missionaries  of  the  English 
speaking  Nations."  The  paper  was  commonplace 
and  familiar  enough  until  he  came  to  the  last  para- 
graph which  was  one  more  of  the  many  great  sur- 
prises that  broke  upon  the  would-be  intelligent 
audiences  of  that  world  conclave.  In  closing  the 
essayist  said : 

In  the  palace  of  Behjeh,  or  Delight,  just  outside  the  fort- 
ress of  Acre  on  the  Syrian  coast,  there  died  a  few  months 
since  a  famous  Persian  sage — the  Babi  saint,  named  Beha 
Allah,  the  "Glory  of  God" — the  head  of  that  vast  reform 
party  of  Persian  Moslems  who  accept  the  New  Testament 
as  the  word  of  God,  and  Christ  as  the  deliverer  of  men, 
who  regard  all  natives  as  one,  and  all  men  as  brothers.  Three 
years  ago  he  was  visited  by  a  Cambridge  scholar,  and  gave 
utterance  to  sentiments  so  noble,  so  Christlike,  that  we 
repeat  them  as  our  closing  words : 

"That  all  nations  should  become  one  in  faith,  and  all  men  as 
brothers;  that  the  bonds  of  affection  and  unity  between  the 
sons  of  men  should  be  strengthened;  that  diversity  of  re- 
ligion should,  and  differences  of  race,  be  annulled;  what  harm 
is  there  in  this?  Yet  so  it  shall  be.  These  fruitless  strifes, 
these  ruinous  wars  shall  pass  away,  and  the  'most  great 
peace'  shall  come." 

Do  not  you  in  Europe  need  this  also? 

Let  not  a  man  glory  in  this,  that  he  loves  his  country;  let 
him  rather  glory  in  this,  that  he  loves  his  kind. 

I  have  just  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  many 
surprises  that  broke  upon  the  would-be  intelligent 
throngs  in  the  Parliament  of  Religion.  Here  was 
a  good  Presbyterian  engaged  in  missionary  work 
seeking  to  convert  the  pagan  world,  his  particular 
portion  of  this  work  being  among  the  "pagans" 
known  as  Mohammedans.  He  closed  his  appeal  for 
Christian  missions  with  this  message  of  a  man  who, 
as  he  said,  a  few  months  before  had  succumbed  to 


the  hardship  of  an  imprisonment  of  forty  years,  pay-  j 
ing  the  penalty  with  his  life.  •[ 
_  That  was  the  first  news  that  most  of  the  "Chris- 
tian world,"  certainly  the  American  and  English 
part  of  it,  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  anything 
answering  to  a  reform  movement  in  the  supposed  ' 
stolid  and  brutal  Mohammedan  world.    This  news  | 
came  in  1893.    E.  G.  Browne,  professor  of  Oriental  ' 
languages  in  Cambridge,  England,  two  years  before  | 
this,  discovered,  as  he  thought,  a  strange,  modifying 
influence  in  Arabic  letters;  there  was  evidence  of  a  j 
new  current  of  fresh  life.    This  was  borne  in  upon 
him  so  strongly  that  he  took  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
from  his  academic  duties  and  went  to  see  for  himself,  f 
He  came  in  contact  with  two  of  the  three  men  I  am  ; 
to  speak  of.     He  returned  in   1891   to  write  "A 
Traveller's   Narrative  to  Illustrate  the  Episode  of 
the  Bab." 

Seven  or  eight  years  later,  in  1909,  Professor  Hip- 
polyte  Dreyfus  of  Paris,  another  teacher  of  oriental- 
ism and  student  of  religious  philosophy,  printed  a 
brief  book  on  "The  Universal  Religion  :  Bahaism." 
The  movement  was  just  getting  underway  in  1909. 
A  year  before  that,  Laura  Clifford  Barney  printed 
a  little  volume  entitled  "Some  Answered  Ques- 
tions." This  book  is  said  to  be  yet  one  of  the^best 
brief  statements  of  the  Bahai  teaching.  In  1905  in 
Chicago  and  Paris  and  later,  in  1911,  in  London, 
there  appeared  compilations  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Baha's  immediate  followers  and  Letters 
technically  called  "tablets"  addressed  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  These  compilations  appeared 
under  the  titles,  "The  Hidden  Words,"  "The  Seven 
Valleys"  and  two  other  books,  all  directly  from  the 
pen  of  Baha'o'llah  carrying  Arabic  titles. 

I  seek  to  interest  you  this  morning  in  this  "Bahai 
rnovement."  So  modern  is  it  that  it  has  hardly  had 
time  to  crystalize  into  formalism,  or  dogmatism  or 
to  yield  to  the  western  ambition  for  numbers,  build- 
ings, "by-laws"  and  "committees."  So  recent  is  it  ' 
that  it  has  hardly  had  time  to- grow  the  miraculous, 
or  enshrine  itself  with  the  mysterious. 

These  three  men  stand  before  us  almost  in  their 
naked  humanity.  They  take  their  places  in  the 
roll  of  "leaders,"  "reformers,"  or  "prophets,"  as  I 
prefer  to  call  them,  for  a  prophet  is  more  than  a 
"reformer,"  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  eternal,  a 
spokesman  of  that  which  abides.  ; 

These  three  men  are  known  in  literature  as  the  • 
"Bab,  Baha'o'llah  and  Abdul  Baha.  Bab  means  a  j 
"gate,"  the  door,  Baha'o'llah  means  "the  radiant  ' 
one,"  "the  glorious  one,"  and  Abdul  Baha,  "the  ! 
servant."  | 

The  Bab  was  born  in  Shiraz  in  1818.    From  the  ■ 
start  he  was  a  gifted  youth,  prone  to  study,  favored  ' 
in  birth,  eminent  in  his  relations.    In  1844,  when 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  made  his  pilgrim-  \ 
age  to  Mecca  as  a  devout  Mohammedan.    While  j 
there  in  the  presence  of  vast  throngs,  which  the  J 
books  call  a  hundred  thousand — he  declared  the  j 
coming  of  a  new  regime  in  religion,  a  fresh  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  which  he  was  the  forerunner,    ,  | 
a  veritable  John  the  Baptist  appearing  eighteen  hun-  > 
dred  years  after  the  man  in  camels'  skins  spoke  the  | 
words  of  a  pioneer  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  i 
"Bab"  went  back  to  his  home  in  Persia  and  instantly 
there  gathered  round  him  eager  young  men  and 
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women  who  as  promptly  aroused  the  suspicion  of 
the  powers  in  authority.  After  two  years  he  was  put 
in  close  confinement  in  prison  and  in  1850  he  was 
shot  in  the  public  square  at  Tabriz. 

But  before  his  assassination  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  another  young  man  of  almost  royal 
descent,  a  man  of  ample  fortune,  who,  like  the  Bab, 
was  distressed  with  the  dogmas,  the  narrowness 
and  above  all  the  cruelty  of  the  home  government 
and  he  promptly  announced  himself  as  one  who  had 
come  to  teach  universal  brotherhood.    He  said : 

Ye  are  all  leaves  of  one  tree,  drops  of  one  sea.  Let  not  a 
man  glory  that  he  loves  his  country,  rather  let  him  glory 
that  he  loves  his  kind. 

Of  course  suspicion,  persecution  and  imprison- 
ment followed  him  for  the  forty  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  Many  reliable  witnesses  testify  to  his  hero- 
ism, his  enkindling  enthusiasm  as  well  as  to  his 
patient  endurance  in  prison  at  Bagdad  and  other 
places.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him  and  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do  with  him  the  Persian  government 
turned  him  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  Turkish  admin- 
istration and  he  was  confined  in  the  famously  un- 
sanitary prison  in  Acca  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel. 
Th  ere  he  found  first  cruel  imprisonment,  later  some 
kind  of  free  imprisonment  like  that  which  the 
apostle  Paul  endured  in  Rome.  He  was  allowed  to 
go  at  vvill  and  sometimes  trusted  to  go  beyond  the 
walls.  In  fact,  the  administration  became  so  slack 
that  his  friends  were  able  to  visit  him  in  his  home 
in  the  suburbs  though  for  a  long  time  he  would  not, 
like  George  Fox,  accept  that  freedom  and  for  the 
same  reason,  because  it  would  violate  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  his  sentence.  He  was  put  in  prison 
and  he  would  not  take  liberties  with  the  govern- 
ment. But  in  1892  he  died  and  common  supersti- 
tion to  the  contrary  he  left  behind  him  a  famous 
family,  four  girls  and  five  boys.  All  of  them  be- 
came devotees  to  their  father's  faith  and  mission- 
aries of  his  message. 

The  eldest  son,  Abdul  Baha,  is  now  head  of  the 
movement.  Under  the  new  order  of  Young  Turks 
in  1908,  he  was  given  his  freedom  and  has  rejoiced 
in  it  ever  since.  In  1911  Abdul  Baha  made  a  tour 
through  Europe,  visiting  America.  Some  of  you 
will  remember  that  he  spoke  from  this  platform.  He 
is  now  back  there  somewhere  in  the  East  encourag- 
ing and  directing  the  movement  that  is  finding 
headquarters  in  all  of  the  great  western  cities.  He 
appeals  to  a  quiet,  silent,  unorganized  constituency 
and  he  found  on  his  tour  through  these  western 
countries,  large  unorganizable  elements  ready  to  listen. 

This  movement  has  already  passed  through  two 
martyr  ages.  The  prison  colony  at  Acca  counted 
seventy.  Outside  of  that  it  is  said  that  over  twenty 
thousand  people  suffered  martyrdom  first  and  last 
in  the  interest  of  this  reform  movement  in  Persia 
alone.  Such  figures  are  always  to  be  accepted  with 
caution.  A  mind,  unbalanced  by  religious  questions, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Shah  which  was  the  signal  for  this  far-reaching 
persecution.  Men,  women  and  little  children  are 
reported  to  have  welcomed  death  gladly,  joyously. 
All  the  stories  of  Christian  martyrdom  are  repeated 
here. 

While  the  Baha'o'llah  was  confined  in  prison  he 
wrote  a  message  to  all  the  governmental  heads  in 
Europe  and  entrusted  the  delivery  of  the  same  to 


willing  followers.  He  charged  these  couriers  to 
deliver  the  message  in  person.  Many  of  them  knew 
they  were  going  to  their  death  but  all  the  same  they 
went  unflinchingly.  It  is  recorded  that  only  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  responded.  Napol- 
eon III,  then  Emperor  on  the  throne,  dismissed  it 
with  indignation  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
second  letter. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago  that  this  Persian  prophet 
from  his  prison  summoned  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  to  a  conference.  It  was  a  call 
for  a  Parliament  of  Religions  that  anticipated  by 
thirty  years  more  or  less  the  call  that  went  out  from 
Chicago  in  1893.  It  was  not  a  vague  but  a  very 
definite  and  positive  call  for  a  tribunal  of  powers, 
a  congress  of  the  nations  that  would  establish  inter- 
national amity.  He  gripped  clearly,  as  the  text  will 
show,  the  last  things  that  some  of  us  are  now  try- 
ing to  articulate :  the  abolition  of  war,  by  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  an  international  court  of  justice. 

But  the  story  is  too  complex  for  me  to  enter  into 
this  morning;  yet  it  is  too  vague  to  be  clearly  writ- 
ten out.  Give  it  time  and  there  will  be  more  poetry, 
and  alas,  more  miracle  and  more  claims  of  special 
"revelation,"  more  dogmatic  claims,  more  sectarian 
pride  and  schism,  so  inadequate  yet  is  the  human 
mind  to  rest  content  in  the  universalities.  Now  it 
stands  in  its  primitive  symplicity  a  plain  call  of 
universal  religion  from  the  non-Christian  end  of 
the  world.  These  are  the  twelve  basic  principles 
set  forth  by  the  great  Prophet  himself  which  are 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  meagre  litera- 
ture : 

1.  The  oneness  of  the  world  of  humanity. 

2.  Independent  investigation  of  truth. 

3.  The  foundation  of  all  religion  is  one. 

4.  Religion  must  be  the  cause  of  unity. 

5.  Religion  must  be  in  accord  with  science  and  reason. 

6.  Equality  between  men  and  women. 

7.  Prejudice  of  all  kinds  must  be  forgotten. 

8.  Universal  peace. 

9.  Universal  education. 

10.  Solution  of  the  economic  problem. 

11.  A  universal  language. 

12.  An  international  tribunal. 

This  is  a  creed,  if  you  like  the  word,  formulated 
over  sixty  years  ago  and  reinforced  with  extracts 
from  Baha'o'Uah's  own  statements  which  are  avail- 
able to  the  investigator. 

What  is  there  new  in  this?  I  confess,  yielding 
perhaps  to  an  unjustifiable  pride,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  new  here  to  us.  It  is  simply  the  plain  in- 
ference and  repetition  of  the  message  which  was 
declared  way  back  in  1866  when  the  Free  Religious 
Association  organized,  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  Colonel  Higginson  among  its  leaders.  All  this 
was  upheld  way  back  of  that  in  the  declarations  of 
Channing,  Theodore  Parker  and  James  Martineau, 
to  mention  only  English  speaking  prophets,  and 
they  were  members  of  a  glorious  host,  ancient  and 
modern. 

The  startling  thing  in  this  surprise  is,  to  us,  con- 
ceited "Anglo-Saxons"  who  scarcely  escape  the  be- 
lief that  civilization  began  with  Webster's  spelling 
book  and  that  now  the  key  to  civilization  is  to  be 
found  in  "Webster's  unabridged"  or  at  best  with 
the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  that 
here  we  find  coming  from  that  far  ofif  world,  mes- 
sages that  tally  with  the  noblest  vision,  the  highest 
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statement  that  we  can  summon  out  of  our  latest 
"Christian"  constituency.  Let  me  count  with  you 
the  surprises  that  come  to  us  in  this  study. 

In  our  ignorance  and  our  own  limitations  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  Persia  is  still  a  mighty  empire. 
Once  it  threatened  to  overrun  Europe.  It  reached 
from  far  of¥  India  to  the  very  shores  of  Greece. 
That  Persia  gave  to  us  the  great  prohphet  Zoroaster, 
the  most  modern  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  far 
east.  That  Persia  in  the  Middle  Ages  gave  us  a 
veritable  rose  garden  of  poets,  which  is  still  the  de- 
light of  the  intelligent.  In  Warner's  "Best  Litera- 
ture" there  is  an  account  of  Firdousi,  Sadi,  Jami  and 
the  Sufi  poets  with  half  a  hundred  or  more  pages 
of  charming  extracts  from  poems  written  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  We  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  that  from  these  people,  out  of  the  Persia 
which  even  now  with  all  its  chastened  and  painful 
record,  has  double  the  territory  of  Germany,  should 
come  forth  these  unexpected  riches. 

The  next  surprise  is  that  this  message  should 
come  out  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  A  neighbor- 
ing preacher  in  this  city  a  few  Sundays  ago  having 
exhausted  his  epithets,  having  poured  out  such 
indignant  words  that  the  word  "Hun"  lost  its  efifec- 
tiveness,  declared  that  the  Germans  were  "Moham- 
medans" and  that  the  "Mohammedans"  were  relig- 
ious murderers.  He  said  that  they  made  it  a  pious 
act  to  kill  and  murder.  I  have  no  apology  for  the 
oriental  record  of  cruelties  but  I  protest  in  the  name 
of  scholarship  and  in  justice  to  the  truth  that  the 
record  of  Mohammed  is  such  as  to  give  him  an  hon- 
orable and  conspicuous  place  among  the  seven  great 
teachers  in  religion  and  there  is  no  eighth.  Moham- 
med, single  handed  and  alone,  by  the  power  of  the 
spirit  and  the  clearness  of  vision  quite  divine  saw 
through  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  the  gross 
idolatries  in  which  the  Arabic  tribes  were  steeped. 
He  lifted  them  into  a  noble  monotheism.  He  gave 
to  them  a  religion  little  encumbered  by  dogmas  or 
formulas,  implied  more  or  less  in  all  the  religions 
of  the  world.  Out  of  such  alleged  darkness  came  in 
due  time  a  tide  of  culture  that  gave  us  high  names 
and  facts  in  many  lines.  Chemistry,  algebra  and 
arithmetic  are  Arabic  words  and  the  sciences  were 
developed  by  Arabic  students.  The  story  of  the 
Sultans  is  not  all  a  story  of  bloodshed  and  war. 
From  this  realm  come  these  prophets  seeking  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  until  they 
break  into  human  sanctities  which  shall  include  all 
men. 

I  know  not  how  these  men  were  educated,  prob- 
ably they  were  not  "educated"  in  the  western  sense. 
There  is  no  record  of  their  academic  training  or  col- 
legiate discipline  but  their  limited  literature  shows 
that  both  the  Baha'o'llah  and  the  Abdul  Baha  were 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  what  we  call  modern 
science,  western  science  if  you  please,  the  inductive 
sciences,  that  they  were  unincumbered  with  preju- 
dice to  be  willing,  nay,  anxious  to  adjust  them  in 
their  confession  of  faith.  They  stood  for  education, 
democracy.  They  stood  against  war,  for  the  equal- 
ity of  men  and  women,  the  demands  for  universal 
peace,  for  a  universal  language  and  for  internation- 
alism. These  are  refreshing  principles  but  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  called  new. 


The  Baha  himself  in  an  address  given  at  Paris 
stated : 

Certain  of  the  clergy  in  America  said,  'Many  of  the 
truths  in  our  religion  have  been  forgotten.  Baha'o'llah  has 
come  to  remind  us  of  them.'  One  clergyman  said  before  a 
large  congregation,  "Baha'o'llah  revises  the  old  beliefs,  but 
he  has  brought  us  nothing  new.  These  truths  are  already 
found  in  the  sacred  books." 

I  fear  Abdul  Baha  almost  denied  his  faith  a  little 
when  he  stooped  to  argue  the  point  of  originality. 
He  undertook  to  prove  that  there  were  some  things 
in  their  contention  that  were  not  embodied  in  any 
previous  religious  system. 

He  declared  these  things  universal,  taking  little 
pride  in  either  the  antiquity  or  the  modernity  of  his 
contentions.  All  venerable  things  are  not  worthy  of 
veneration  and  all  new  things  are  not  necessarily 
inspired.  But  the  Baha  when  heard  in  his  Paris 
speech  quoted  from  the  Baha'o'llah's  teachings : 

Baha'o'llah  exhorts  men  to  free  their  minds  from  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  past  and  to  seek  independently  for  truth, 
putting  aside  all  dogmas.  Religions  are  one.  Let  us  ban- 
ish creeds,  that  the  reality  may  become  unveiled."  In  which 
sacred  book  do  you  find  this? 

He  heralds  the  hour  of  unity  which  has  dawned  on  all 
mankind.  All  are  the  children  of  one  father;  all  the  inher- 
itors of  that  future  peace  on  earth.  He  admonishes  men 
to  banish  prejudice;  religious,  patriotic,  racial  prejudices 
must  disappear,  for  they  are  the  destroyers  of  human  so- 
ciety." JVhere  is  this  writtenf  In  which  part  of  the  Bible, 
Old  or  New  Testament? 

Some  of  us  really  think  we  could  come  pretty 
nearly  paralleling  that  out  of  our  own  Bible.  But 
the  Abdul  Baha  has  a  good  deal  on  his  side.  He 
says : 

Religion  must  be  the  cause  of  affection.  It  must  be  a 
joy-bringer.  If  it  become  the  cause  of  difference,  it  were 
better  to  banish  it.  Should  it  become  the  source  of  hatred, 
or  warfare,  it  were  better  that  it  should  not  exist.  If  a 
remedy  produce  added  illness,  it  were  better  to  discard  the 
remedy.  A  religion  which  does  not  conform  with  science 
is  merely  superstition."  In  which  sacred  book  do  you  find 
this  thought?    Tell  me. 

He  pretty  nearly  makes  his  point  here!  So  he 
goes  on  and  offers  us  another  new  point  in  the  relig- 
ious inspiration  of  the  world.    He  says : 

Education  holds  an  important  place  in  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  education  of  each  child  is  compulsory.  If  there 
is  not  money  enough  in  a  family  to  educate  both  the  girl  and 
the  boy,  the  money  must  be  dedicated  to  the  girl's  education, 
for  she  is  the  potential  mother.  If  there  are  no  parents,  the 
community  must  educate  the  child.  In  addition  to  this  wide- 
spread education,  each  child  must  be  taught  a  profession,  art 
or  trade,  so  that  every  member  of  the  community  will  be  en- 
abled to  earn  his  own  living." 

There  is  more  of  this  kind  and  he  further  claims 
that  they  are  first  to  make  a  religious  principle  of 
industrial  justice.    He  says  : 

The  purpose  of  peace  is  to  destroy  antagonism  by  finding 
a  point  of  agreement.  We  cannot  induce  men  to  lay  down 
their  arms  by  fighting  with  them.  If  two  individuals  dis- 
pute about  religion,  both  are  wrong.  The  Protestants  and 
Catholics  dififer.  The  Mohammedans  and  Christians  war 
over  religion.  The  Nestorians  claim  that  Christ  was  merely 
a  slave,  a  man  like  the  rest,  but  God  put  his  spirit  upon  him. 
The  Catholics  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
trinity.    Both  are  wrong. 

A  third  surprising  thing  is  borne  out  of  our  own 
ignorance,  the  tyranny  of  our  own  language  as  we 
face  this  unexpected  movement.  I  refer  to  the  stu- 
pidity that  would  confine  the  revelation  of  the  Eter- 
nal to  one  book  which  we  call  the  Bible.   And  even 
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that  one  collection  we  cut  in  two  and  place  profound 
emphasis  only  on  the  last  half,  the  New  Testament. 
While  back  there  in  the  land  of  the  Turk,  the  home 
of  the  Persian  cruelty  of  which  we  hear  much,  we 
find  this  surprise. 

Having  counted  some  of  these  surprises  it  is  quite 
within  my  intention  in  this  course  to  be  equally 
frank  with  its  limitations  as  I  see  them. 

The  great  power  of  this  movement  as  I  see  it,  is 
in  its  distrust  of  organization,  committees,  etc. 
Thus  far  it  has  escaped  "constitutions  and  by-laws," 
the  self-imposed  fetters  of  the  western  world.  The 
Bahaists,  as  I  understand  them,  teach  in  every  way 
possible  that  we  cannot  improve  the  world  by  mov- 
ing out  of  our  own  inheritance  and  traditions,  that 
wherever  we  are  we  may  become  a  "light  set  upon 
a  hill."  As  yet,  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  to  "denominational  activi- 
ties." May  they  always  fight  shy  of  "sectarian 
enthusiasms"  and  if  they  are  true  to  their  masters 
they  will  suspect  all  cults.  They  propose  to  win 
not  by  wonder  working.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  claim  of  miraculous  power  here  except  as  may 
be  found  in  the  potency  of  these  three  men.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  claim  here  for  special  divine  illu- 
mination and  protection  except  that  which  gave  to 
women  and  children  of  tender  years  and  delicate 
constitutions  the  courage  to  face  death  heroically. 
As  yet,  there  is  no  new  revelation  entrusted  to  a 
closed  corporation  which  is  the  Moslem  preacher's 
fetter  and  Christianity's  disgrace.  It  is  probably  a 
greater  obstruction  to  universal  brotherhood  in  the 
world  today  than  kingly  ambitions  or  commercial 
selfishness.  The  religious  prejudices  of  the  world 
are  based  on  the  theory  that  God  spoke  only  one  or 
two  languages  and  "chose"  only  "one  people"  with 
which  to  redeem  all  the  children  of  men. 

These  great  teachers  from  Persia  take  their  place 
by  virtue  of  their  genial  thought  and  openminded- 
ness  with  Channing  and  Emerson,  with  Martineau, 
with  Darwin  and  Spencer,  Huxley,  Henry  George, 
Tolstoy  and  Ruskin. 

Two  things  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  account 
of  these  teachers.  The  little  colony  of  seventy  who 
were  incarcerated  in  the  terribly  unsanitary  and  un- 
wholesome prison  in  Acca,  contained  at  least  one 
woman.  In  that  land  of  the  Harem,  where  a  woman 
is  denied  a  soul  except  as  an  attachment  to  the  male 
spirit,  was  an  heroic  and  triumphant  "Mother  in  that 
Israel."  Kurrat-ul-Ayn  was  a  poet,  the  mother  of 
Bab.  She  saw  her  son  murdered  on  the  public 
square.  She  saw  her  brother  quartered  and  her 
prayer  was  "God  help  me  to  remain  firm !"  The 
Governor,  because  she  was  a  woman,  threw  her  out 
into  the  street,  half  dead.  She  recovered  and  said, 
"I  must  go  forward."  Years  afterwards  at  Acca 
when  she  found  that  the  Baha'o'Uah  was  lying  at 
the  point  of  death,  she  said,  "I  must  go  to  him." 
She  is  reported  to  have  been  eloquent  and  cultured. 
She  knew  the  Koran  and  the  Gospels  by  heart  and 
was  as  fearless  as  the  rest  of  them.  Here  is  a  wo- 
man prophet  from  a  Mohammedan  land  who 
appropriated  the  inspirations  of  two  Bibles  at  least. 
It  is  only  an  illuminated  spirit  that  can  see  how 
closely  related  the  Koran  is  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  scriptures.  It  is  only  the  informed  who 
can  see  the  consoling  qualities  of  the  Koran  judged 


from  our  own  habit  of  mind.  What  constitutes 
scripture  as  distinguished  from  literature?  I  am 
not  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  question.  Alas, 
for  anybody  who  does  try  to  answer  it.  But  we  can 
see  how  some  writings  are  more  charged  with  a 
sense  of  the  Infinite,  some  sentences  more  loaded 
with  trust  and  confidence  than  others  that  are 
equally  clear  and  pure  and  high,  but  which  miss 
the  ineffable  element  of  worship.  Studying  along 
this  line  we  will  find  the  Koran  profoundly  a  devout 
book,  a  liturgy  of  great  power.  The  essence  of  their 
bible  is  spiritual.  Five  times  a  day  with  face  turned 
towards  Mecca,  with  unsandled  feet  and  washed 
hands,  the  Mohammedan  breathes  his  own  prayer  as 
his  culture  and  spirit  of  mind  dictates.  The  Mosque 
of  a  well  organized  Mohammedan  community  has  a 
prescribed  succession  of  Dervishes  who  keep  up  a 
continuous  reading  of  the  book  so  that  in  each 
twenty-four  hours  the  whole  book  is  compassed. 
One  may  escape  from  the  weary  world  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night,  enter,  kneel  and  hear  some  mes- 
sage that  comes  for  his  enlightenment  through 
Mohammed  from  the  Most  High.  That  is  their 
faith  and  that  their  practice. 

I  am  interested  in  this  movement  because  it  is 
an  Oriental  movement  brought  down  to  date.  It  is 
Asia  touching  elbows  with  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  the  "Kingdom  come"  trying  to  be  realized  in  the 
here  and  now. 

Baha'o'Uah  placed  great  emphasis  on  a  universal 
language.  He  insisted  that  every  child  should  be 
taught  two  languages,  one  the  mother  tongue  with 
whatever  wealth  it  carries;  the  other  a  universal 
language  so  that  he  might  become  a  citizen  of  the 
world  at  the  same  time  as  he  was  becoming  an  intel- 
ligent citizen  of  his  own  country.  He  gloried  in  the 
Zamenhof  and  the  Esperanto  movements.  In  a  con- 
ference at  Paris  where  people  from  a  wide  territory 
and  wide  range  of  thought  and  culture  came  to  sit 
at  his  feet,  his  works  had  to  be  translated  into 
French.  But  there  were  those  on  the  margin  who 
were  translating  his  French  into  Esperanto  and  he 
believed  that  something  like  the  Esperanto  was  the 
necessary  thing  for  an  organized  world.  He  was  in 
the  line  of  W.  T.  Stead  of  blessed  memory  who  at 
the  first  Peace  Congress  said,  "This  peace  congress 
at  the  Hague  is  all  very  well,  gentlemen,  but  I  tell 
you,  the  real  peace  conference  is  being  held  now  at 
Antwerp  where  there  is  an  International  Confer- 
ence of  Esperantists.  They  are  paving  the  way  to 
the  peace  of  the  world." 

I  have  my  distrust  of  an  artificial  language  but 
I  am  tutored  of  the  Baha  to  believe  that  the  march 
of  man  is  rapidly  towards  a  common  speech.  He 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  century 
immediately  following  the  appearance  of  Moham- 
med, the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  banks  of 
the  Nile  were  rendered  inhospitable  and  unattrac- 
tive by  at  least  seven  different  tongues;  Coptc, 
Egyptian,  Syrian  and  what  not.  Now  through  the 
unifying  power  of  Mohammedanism  one  language 
will  greet  you  all  through  the  realm  of  the  south 
Mediterranean  country  and  the  Egyptian  lands. 
They  all  speak  classic  Arabic.  Practically  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  Europe  where  the  German  lan- 
guage was  growing,  assimilating  and  absorbing  the 
dialects.    We  boast  of  the  English  language.  Its 
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great  and  highest  triumph  lies  in  its  success  in  uni- 
fying and  encasing  the  independent  languages  of 
Wales,  Scotland  and  the  rest  of  them.  We  are 
coming  into  an  intelligible  common  language. 
Science  demands  a  common  language.  The  man  of 
science  though  he  may  be  dull  and  ignorant  of  the 
classic  value  of  Greece  and  Rome  must  know  some- 
thing of  both  Greek  and  Latin  if  he  would  know 
the  scientific  accomplishment  of  the  world.  The 
man  of  chemistry  and  mathematics  must  have  a 
smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek  however  irreverent 
the  cultured  world  may  grow  towards  foreign  lan- 
guages and  ancient  tongues.  I  rejoice  then,  in  this 
movement.  I  am  afraid  to  call  it  "new"  because 
new  it  is  not. 

But  here  lies  its  great  danger,  a  danger  which  has 
proven  to  be  such  a  snare  in  history.  I  refer  to  the 
mad  passion  of  the  untrained  mind  for  heroes,  the 
everlasting  hunger  for  "saviors,"  the  proneness  to 
dot  the  world  with  "Messiahs,"  all  of  them  good  I 
believe,  all  of  them  charged  with  a  splendid  message 
but  all  of  them  mighty  wrong  when  they  arrogate 
peculiar  powers  from  on  high.  And  their  followers 
are  more  wrong  when  they  mistake  the  lamp  for  the 
light  and  rally  round  the  lamp  even  though  the  oil 
is  burned  out  as  is  so  often  the  case. 

Whenever  a  prophet  is  mistaken  for  a  "savior," 
a  reformer  is  converted  into  a  god,  there  comes 
superstition,  dogmatism,  degeneracy  and  such  trou- 
bles. 

I  pray  the  Lord,  the  Bahai  movement  will  remain 
true  to  its  distrust  of  organization.  May  it  continue 
to  be  a  leaven  indeed,  working  silently,  constantly 
in  the  lump  of  religious  dough,  establishing  an  un- 
written fraternity  of  nobility,  a  profound  brother- 
hood of  love,  an  international  policy  of  disarmament 
in  the  world.  All  this  they  can  help  secure  if  they 
can  escape  the  danger  of  a  cult,  if  they  can  keej) 
these  splendid  radiant  Persians  unrobed  with  the 
afterglow  of  superstition  and  reverence.  If  they 
can  speed  this  message  they  may  be  as  Tolstoy  said 
of  them  way  back.  Before  we  had  ever  heard  of 
them  he  said,  "We  spend  our  lives  attempting  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  life,"  but  he  added,  "There  is 
in  Persia,  a  Turkish  prisoner,  who  holds  the  key." 
Somehow  the  great  soul  of  the  Russians  found  this 
kindred  soul  in  prison  in  Acca.  We  wonder  how 
Tolstoy  found  Baha'o'llah  but  he  did  and  recognized 
him  as  brother.  It  is  hard  not  to  use  the  word, 
"new,"  I  find  myself  using  it,  although  I  am  at  the 
same  time  very  anxious  to  insist  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  this  movement  but  there  is  much  in  it 
that  is  not  in  the  creeds  and  many  blessed  omis- 
sions. If  you  study  the  hymnbooks  you  will  find 
plenty  of  Bahaism  there  formulated  as  well  as  the 
Christian  creeds  in  the  hymns  we  have  been  singing 
in  America  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  little 
book  in  your  pews  is  a  good  text  book  for  the  Baha 
movement.  "One  holy  church  of  God  appears," 
"City  of  God  how  broad  and  fair,"  "I  believe  in 
human  kindness,"  "One  thought  I  have  my  ample 
creed,"  "There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy,"  "The 
Lord  is  in  his  holy  place,"  "Life  of  ages  richly 
poured,"  "  It  sounds  along  the  ages,  soul  answering 
to  soul." 

Bahaism  is  all  in  our  hymnbook,  take  it  home, 


read  it  and  after  you  find  how  much  good  Bahaism 
there  is  in  it  send  it  to  your  Bahai  friends. 

Religion  is  the  attitude  of  the  soul,  the  hunger  of 
the  heart,  the  openness  of  the  mind,  the  wide  armed 
hospitality.  It  is  that  in  Persia  and  it  is  the  same 
in  America. 


Father,  may  we  become  citizens  of  that  eternal 
city  of  which  we  sing.  Amen. 


THE  YOUNG  DREAMER. 


Better  far  the  young  dreamer  of  old  Galilee, 
Hanging-  dead  in  the  shame  of  the  cross, 

Than  the  man  who  lives  long  in  the  service  of  wrong, 
And  wliose  treasure  is  ultimate  loss. 

Though  the  young  dreamer  died  for  the  truth  men  denied. 

His  divine  spirit  lives,  and  for  aye; 
For  the  dream  still  survives  in  the  blossoming  lives 

Of  humanity's  noblest  today. 

There  is  wonderful  weal  in  a  splendid  ideal. 

Though  the  cost  of  its  service  be  high ; 
There  is  infinite  gain  in  the  pitiless  pain 

Of  the  one  who  is  willing  to  die. 

What  is  death  after  all  but  the  breaking  the  thrall 

Of  the  prison  of  things  as  they  seem, 
And  the  viewing  from  near  of  the  vision  most  dear. 

And  the  tangible  touch  of  one's  dream? 

It  is  better  to  see  the  ideal  from  the  tree 

Than  be  blind  in  the  midst  of  the  mob ; 
It  is  better  to  sigh,  and  triumphantly  die. 

Than  sing  songs  that  must  end  in  a  sob. 

Better  far  the  young  dreamer  of  old  Galilee, 
Hanging  dead  on  the  cross-tree  of  shame, 

With  the  bloom  of  his  youth  plucked  to  garland  the  truth, — 
And  a  world  reverent  now  at  his  name ! 

Charles  W.  Casson. 


From  Abdul  Baha 


Extract  from  a  talk  given  in  Chicago,  April,  1912: 
Praise  be  to  God,  this  American  Democracy  presents 
capacity,  showing  forth  its  readiness  to  become  the 
flag-bearer  of  the  Most  Great  Peace.  May  it  be  the 
host  of  the  oneness  of  humanity.  May  it  serve  the 
Threshold  of  God  and  spread  that  which  is  the  good 
pleasure  of  God ! 

PRAYER. 

O  Thou  Kind  Lord !  This  gathering  is  turning  to 
Thee.  The  hearts  are  radiant  through  Thy  love.  The 
thoughts  and  the  spirits  are  exhilarated  through  Thy 
Glad  Tidings.  O  God !  Let  this  American  Democ- 
racy become  glorious  in  spiritual  degrees  even  as  it 
has  aspired  to  the  material  degrees,  and  render  this 
just  government  victorious !  Confirm  this  revered  na- 
tion to  hoist  the  standard  of  the  Oneness  of  Hu- 
manity ;  to  promulgate  the  Most  Great  Peace ;  to  be- 
come thereby  most  glorious  and  praiseworthy  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  O  God !  This  American 
nation  is  worthy  of  Thy  Favors  and  is  deserving  of 
Thy  Mercy.  Make  it  dear,  near  to  Thee,  through 
Thy  Bounty  and  Bestowal ! 
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THE 

"The  World  is  my  country, 
SOME  REMINISCENCES 


I  have  been  asked  to  write  for  The 
New  Armenia  an  account  of  how  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
rows and  I  became  interested  in  the 
Armenian  question. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  interested  in  all  op- 
pressed nationalities,  because  she  had  a 
chivalrous  soul.  She  was  especially  in- 
terested in  Christians  oppressed  by  the 
Turks,  Ijoth  because  she  was  herself  an 
ardent  Christian,  and  because  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  had 
personally  taken  part  in  the  Graeco- 
Turkish  war. 

Dr.  Howe  was  much  older  than  his 
wife.  In  1824,  when  a  young  man 
just  out  of  college,  he  had  gone  out  to 
Greece,  like  Lord  IByron,  and  had  given 
his  services  to  the  Greek  soldiers  as  a 
physician,  besides  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  fighting.  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier's  poem,  "The  Hero,"  is  based  upon 
an  incident  of  Dr.  Howe's  experience 
in  this  war.  The  Greeks  called  him 
"the  beautiful  youth."  He  came  home 
afterwards  and  collected  a  quantity  of 
money  and  supplies  for  the  starving 
Greek  population,  and  went  back  with 
his  relief  ship  and  distributed  the  sup- 
plies. In  later  life  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston,  and  became  known 
throughout  the  world  for  his  success  in 
educating  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl,  Laura  Bridgman.  Mrs.  Howe 
was  therefore  all  ready  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  the  Armenian  question,  as 
soon  as  the  facts  were  brought  to  her 
attention. 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  became  inter- 
ested in  Armenia  earlier  than  either 
Mrs.  Howe  or  I  did.  Her  husband, 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  later  editor  of  the  Christian 
Register  of  Boston,  later  still  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  finally  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Prison  Commission  and 
National    Prison    Commissioner.  Mr. 


to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. '' 

and  Mrs.  Barrows  were  people  of  most 
cosmopolitan  sympathies,  and  had 
friends  of  all  nationalities.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Garabed  H.  Papazian  of 
Boston,  through  whom  Mrs.  Barrows 
learned  something  about  the  Armenian 
question,  and  became  interested,  as  any 
person  with  an  intelligent  head  and  a 
warm  heart  would  necessarily  do. 

This  interest  was  greatly  stimulated 
during  a  winter  that  she  spent  in  Leipzig 
with  her  daughter  Mabel  and  her  friend 
Rose  Hollingsworth  about  1892.  At  the 
boarding  house  there  were  three  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
When  the  three  American  women  came 
down  to  dinner  on  the  first  evening,  the 
th  ree  students  rose,  and  remained  stand- 
ing until  they  had  taken  their  seats. 
After  they  had  retired  to  their  own 
rooms,  Mrs.  Barrows  said  to  her  friend, 
"How  surprising  it  is  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  boarding 
house  with  three  polite  Germans !"  Later 
they  learned  that  three  polite  students 
were  Armenians.  All  of  them  were  in- 
telligent and  interesting  men.  Through 
her  friendship  with  them,  her  interest  in 
the  Armenian  question  became  warm 
and  intense. 

One  of  them  was  Ohannes  Chatschu- 
rnian,  a  theological  student,  an  excep- 
tionally brilliant  and  lovable  young 
man,  and  an  ardent  patriot.  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows became  as  much  attached  to  him 
as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son.  She 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  America  and 
represent  the  Armenian  Church  at  the 
World's  Congress  of  Religions  in  Chi- 
cago in  June,  1893. 

He  was  one  of  a  large  party  of 
friends  who  spent  the  summer  of  that 
year  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  in 
their  "camp"  in  the  Canadian  woods, 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Memphremagog, 
near  Georgeville,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  I  too  was  one  of  the  party. 
During  the  first  week  of  our  stay  there, 
Mr.  Chatschumian  and  I  could  not  talk 
together,  because  we  had  no  common 
language :  but  he  had  with  him  some 


copies  of  " L'Armenic ,"  a  paper  edited 
by  Professor  Minas  Tcheraz,  and  pub- 
lished in  French.  Reading  these,  I  was 
astounded  by  the  horrors  described  in 
them.  Mr.  Chatschumian  picked  up 
English  rapidly,  and  began  to  tell  us 
about  the  Armenian  question.  The  facts 
were  such  as  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression. 

All  the  housework  of  the  camp  was 
done  by  the  members  of  the  party,  men 
and  women  alike.  One  evening  I  was 
washing  the  supper  dishes,  and  Mr. 
Chatschumian  was  wiping  them,  while 
he  told  me  about  the  battle  of  Avarair. 
We  were  both  of  us  so  absorbed  in  the 
story  that  we  made  but  slow  progress 
with  the  work. 

Mr.  Chatschumian  had  with  him  a 
little  volume  of  Eghiche,  from  which  he 
used  to  translate  to  us ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful history  has  always  been  associated 
in  my  memory  with  the  beautiful  Ca- 
nadian woods  and  mountains,  and  the 
wonderful  sunsets  across  the  lake. 

It  was  Mrs.  Barrows  also  who  sug- 
gested that  we  should  try  to  put  some 
of  the  Armenian  poems  into  English 
verse.  She  brought  Mr.  Chatschumian 
to  the  door  of  my  tent,  with  pencil  and 
paper,  and  left  us  to  struggle  with  "The 
Tears  of  Araxes,"  the  first  poem  that 
we  undertook. 

A  little  society  of  "Friends  of  Ar- 
menia" was  organized  there  in  the 
woods,  and  a  larger  one,  with  Mrs. 
Howe  as  president,  was  formed  after 
we  returned  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Chatschumian  took  a  course  at 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  studies.  Wher'- 
ever  he  went,  he  aroused  interest  in 
and  sympathy  for  Armenia.  Later  he 
returned  to  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
but  died  before  completing  his  course. 
When  in  the  hospital,  incurably  ill,  he 
expressed  the  wish  to  see  once  more  his 
"American  mother."  Mrs.  Barrows 
dropped  everything,  and  started  at  once 
for  Germany;  but  she  got  there  only  in 
time  to  put  flowers  upon  his  grave.  She 
found  it  already  heaped  high  with 
wreaths  and  other  tributes  from  his 
classmates  and  his  many  friends. 

Since  then,  the  suiferings  of  the  Ar- 
menians have  exceeded  all  that  had 
gone  before ;  but  it  looks  now  as  if, 
after  the  war,  Mr.  Chatschumian's 
dreams  for  a  free  Armenia  might  at 
last  be  realized. — Alice  Stone  Blackwell, 
Boston,  Mass.  From  the  New  Armenia 
for  February,  igi8. 
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The  Resistance  of 
Non-Resistants 

There  are  higher  weapons 
thr  1  bullets  and  bayonets  and 
finer  courage  and  nobler  he- 
roisms than  those  manifested 
on  the  charging  line  of  those 
who  seek  to  kill  their  enemies. 

Some  valiant  achievements  on 
these  higher  battle  grounds  are 
recorded  in  the  three  little  books 
mentioned  below  from  the  pen  of 
Reverend  Floyd  Hardin,  Or- 
ganizing  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Exte?isioti  Committee  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation. 

Enclose  25  cents,  address  to 
Rev.  Floyd  Hardin,  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  and  the  following  will 
be  sent  you  postpaid  : 

' '  War  and  the  Moral  Reconstruction 
of  Theology" 

"Plea  of  a  Christian  Pacifist  in  Court" 

"An  Unlawful  Assembly  in  Jail  " 
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